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A RECENT "FIND^ IN BRITISH 
PALAEONTOLOGY 

HE world is but rarely startkd nowadays by the dis¬ 
covery of whole groups of new organisms from the 
rocks of Britain; it is only from Uie Far West that 
such sutprises come. Two or three generations of active 
collectors have ransacked our strata !»o thoroughly that 
only now and then by some happy chance is a new vein 
of research opened^ the finder of which may be con¬ 
gratulated rather 00 his good luck than on his special 
acuteness in observation. Such .1 vein has recently been 
struck by the Geological Survey among the Lower Cat* 
boniferous rocks of the south of Scotland. Some account 
nf the more important features of this **find *' may be o/t 
interest to the general reader. 

Travellers who enter Scotland from the south, remark 
that after leaving the plains of the Tweed on the east 
ride^ or those of the Solway on the west, they find them¬ 
selves in a range of hills or uplands, not lofty and pic* 
turesque indeed, but with sufficient height and individuidity 
ol feature to form a notable barrier between the valleys 
of the border on the one hand and the Scottish Lowlands 
on the other. This belt of pastoral high grounc's, so 
bright with the glamour of poetry and romance, has a 
spe^ Interest to the geologist. He can trace it back 
to its origin about tbir, plose of the Silurian period, when 
H fttet began to rise out of the sea, and served, by its up¬ 
heaval, to define one or more of the great inland basins in 
which the Old Red Sandstone was ^posited. From that 
ucient time down to the present the ridge seems to have 
formed a barrier between the basins on its northern and 
southern margin. No doubt it has been enormously worn 
down Jn fhe general denodatiim of the country, deep 
valleys have been trenched through it; much of it has 
now atwl again been submerged and covered by masses 
of sedimtfetary material, Neveftbafess it has pi;fsc:^yed 
its edstenee^ LyihfC along a line of terrestrial iiet^ess, its 
stxhtef originatly horizontal sheets of mud andsandt piled 
ever each otiher to a d^th of many thouhifed fiiet, have 
been' truntpfed and corrugated to a vast ektent The 
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movements by which those contortions were produced 
have doubtless recurred at many intervals, so that we 
may conceive them to have in some measure, if not en¬ 
tirely, compensated by occasional elevation for the lower¬ 
ing of the level of the ridge by continuous denudation. 

During the early part of the Carboniferous period these 
southein Silurian uplands of Scotland formed a barrier 
between the lagoons of the Lowlands and the more open 
waters to the south which spread over the north and centre 
of England. That the ridge was not continuous, or at least 
that there was now some i^ater-way across it or round its 
end, between the basins on either side, is indicated by the 
similarity of their fossils. Yet that U formed on the 
whole a tderably eftcctive barrier is indicated partly 
by the marked diftercnce between the corresponding 
strata on its northern and southern flanks, and partly by 
the singular series of organic remains to which attentkm 
is here called. 

For some years past the Geological Survey of Scotland 
has been engaged in the detailed investigation of the 
Carboniferous rocks between the Silurian uplands and 
the English border. The whole region has now been 
mapped; the maps are partly published, and partly in the 
hands of the engraver for speedy publication. The rocks 
have been collected, and their chemical and microscopic 
analysis is in progress. Thdr fossils have been gathered 
from every available stratum, and have already been in 
large measure named and described. So that materials 
now exist fora tolerably complete review and comparison 
of the stratigraphy, petrography, and palafontology of the 
Carboniferous rocks of the Scottish Border. In the 
course of the work one particular zone of shale on the 
banks of the River Esk has been found to possess ex¬ 
traordinary paleeontoiogical value. From this stratum 
where exposed for a few square yards by the edge of the 
river a larger number of new organisms has been ex¬ 
humed by the Survey than has been obtained from the 
entire Carboniferous system of Scotland for years past. 
Xs a whole the remains are in an excellent state of pre¬ 
servation, Indeed in'same instances they have been so 
a^lrahly wr^^ed up in their matrix of fine day as to 
retain sfiruetwes which have never before been tecogntsed 
InRilifesn sthte. 
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The more important treasures from the shales of 
Eskdale and Liddesdale are fishes, crustaceans, and 
arachnids. The fishes were at once placed in the hands 
of Dr. R. H. Traquair, whose devotion to fossil ichthyo¬ 
logy has made him our facUe princeps in this department 
of palaeontology. The first part of his report on them, 
devoted to the Ganoidei, has been completed and is pub¬ 
lished by the Royal Society of Edinburgh {Trcm. Roy. 
Soc. Edin, xxx. (18&1), p. 15). He points out the extra¬ 
ordinary interest of the collection, both as opening up an 
almost entirely new fish-fauna, and as revealing remark¬ 
able structural peculiarities in many of the new forms. 
Out of twenty-eight species of ganoids no fewer than 
twenty at least are new. Of the sixteen genera in which 
these species are comprised five are now for the first time 
added to science {PkaHtrosteoH, Nolurus^ CohoHus^ 
Cheirodoptis, and Tarr€uius\ of which one {Tarrasius) is 
altogether $0 peculiar that no place can be found for it in 
any known family. To the family of Palseoniscidas fifteen 
new species and three new genera are added. The most 
abundant species is a form of RhadinichtkySf which occurs 
also on the north side of the Silurian barrier. Another 
fish of common occurrence in the latter region is 
Ettfynoius crenatus^ of which only a single scale has been 
found in the Eskdale and Liddesdale region. A third 
species common to the two sides of the barrier is probably 
Wardichihys cyclosoma. But with these and possibly 
one or two other exceptions, all the fishes in the southern 
area are as yet peculiar to it, while at the same time the 
common forms of the Lothians are conspicuous by their 
absence in Eskdale and Liddesdale. These facts suggest 
interesting problems in Carboniferous geography and in 
ancient zoological distribution. 

Without entering here into structural 'details, we may 
refer to the peculiarities of one or two of the newfomfs 
described by Dr. Traquair. He proposes the term 
PhaMorosUoH for a genus of Palaeoniscid fishes, possessing 
a fusiform body, apparently for the most part devoid of 
scales, with a peculiarly rounded off dorsal fin, and desti¬ 
tute of fin-fulcra. If the nakedness of the body be due 
not to the non-preservation of scales, but, as seems almost 
certain, to the original absence of them, we are here pre¬ 
sented with a Palseoniscoid fish showing a condition of 
squamatlon almost identical with that of Polyodon. Only 
one'speclcs, but*a number of specimens of it have been 
obtained. The new genus Holurus^ though placed by its 
author among the Palseoniscidae, offers in its non-bifur- 
cated caudal and rounded long-based pectoral fin a con¬ 
tradiction to his definition of this family; but the cranial 
osteology is in the main so decidedly Palaeoniscid that he 
prefers to” regard the genus as 'standing most fittingly 
where he has put it. Two species are described. Still 
more aberrant from the typical Palseoniscidae is the genus 
Cat$oh'us, which to the general configuration of thefiunily 
unites* a disposition* of, the suspensorial opercular 
apparatus almost Identical with that of the same parts in 
the Platysomld Eurynotm. Four species are described. 
But the >no8tJremaiicat>le of all ^this Csingulor 'group of 
fishes islincladed by Dr. Traquair in a new family, to 
which,'fiom :the more characteristic Tof t^vo specials 
having[been found at the ibot of the Tanas Wmer, he 
hasPgiven the name of TarrasHdm Pamufiar, the typical 
and only known genus posiMies ihoMl^ ndnute, 


shagreen-like scales^ persistent notochord, well ossified 
neural and haemal arches and spines, with the riendeT 
interspinous bones penetrating between the extremities of 
the vertebral spines as in teleostean fishes, and a loi^ 
dorsal fin composed of closely-set jointed rays. Only 
two specimens, conjectured to belong to the same 
species, have as yet been obtained. Their state of pre¬ 
servation is such as to leave in doubt some important 
parts of the structure of this curious fish. It is to be 
hoped that future exploration in the same prolific locality 
may furnish Dr. Traquair with additional evidence on 
the subject, and enable him to complete his work. 

Associated with the skeletons of the fishes are the re¬ 
mains of some new phyllopod and decapod crustaceans, 
which have been worked out by Mr. B. N. Peach, the 
Acting Palaeontologist of the Scottish Geological Survey, 
who has described them in a memoir also communicated 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh {Trans. Roy. Soc, 
Edin. vol. xxx. (1881) Part i). The Phyllopods consist of 
two new species of Ceratiocaris^ which differ from the 
Silurian species of this genus in having the body rda- 
tively much larger than the carapace. The numerous 
specimens are in a good state of preservation, one indi¬ 
vidual having been found with its intestinal canal dis¬ 
tended with food. Of Macrurous Decapods several new 
species occur that differ in no essential respect from their 
living representatives. They belong to the genera 
Antkrapalamou, Palaocrangon, and Polaoearis, upwards 
of forty specimens of one species of Anthrapalamon 
having been obtained. Mr. Peach has worked out their 
structure with great skill Among his observations is 
the occurrence of abundant minute calcareous calculi on 
the tests of these Crustacea, precisely like those of the 
common shrimp. 

One of the most singular features in our recent additions 
to the palaeontology of the Lower Carboniferous rocks of tbe 
Scottish Border is the abundance in which the remains of 
scorpions have been discovered. The existence of these 
arachnids {Eoscorpius) in strata of this age in Scotland was 
made known some years ago by Dr. H, Woodward. But 
we are now in possession not of mere single and imperfect 
fragments, but of numerous and often admirably-pre¬ 
served specimens which have enabled Mr. Peach to work 
out the structure of the insects in great detail In an¬ 
ticipation of the early publication of his descripUtms 
the following notes may be given here. He finds that 
these Palaeozoic forms difler in no essential respect from 
the living scorpion so far as regards external organs. He 
has recognised in them every structure of the recent 
fiwm, down even to hairs and hooks on the feet. The 
sting alone has not been certainly observed, but that it 
existed may be inferred from the presence of the poison 
gland which Mr. Peach has detected in the Ibssif state 
The chief diflerenee between the living scorpion and Its 
ancient progenitors lies in the fact that in the fossil foiw 
the mesial eyes are much larger in proportion to the 
lamral ones, and also to the sin of thewhole animal. Urn 
two mesial eyes are placed on an eminence near the 
anterior margin of the mpece formed by two con¬ 
verging tubes, and so amn|^ that the creature could 
look with them upwards^ outwards^ and fonrards. lierp 
are at least four latmnl eyes on eachside. The man- 
diblei^ palpi, and four pain ot legs are beai|tl» 
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fiiUy distinct on many specimen;. The combs are much 
like those of the modern scorpion, but with a very 
remarkable sculpturins^ which at once recalls that so 
charactwistic of the Eurypterids. The genital orifice, 
combs, and eight breathing stigmata occupy positions 
similar to those of the same organs in the modem 
scorpion. As regards theories of descent these fossils 
affori no more help in tracing the pedigree of the 
scorpion than is furnished by the living form, for it is 
obvious that the scorpion has remained with hardly any 
dumge since Carboniferous times. There can be little 
doubt that it is the most ancient type of Arachnid, whence 
the others have been derived. 

Since the first specimens of scorpion were found by the 
Geological Survey among the Lower Carboniferous beds 
of the Border further research has brought many more to 
light from other and distant parts of the country. No 
fewer than five species belonging to a single genus 
{Eoscarpius) have been recognised by Mr. Peach, some 
of which must have contained individuals eight or ten 
inches in length. Most of these specimens, and^also the 
Crustacea and fishes above referred to, have been obtained 
by the Survey fossil-collector, A. Macconochie. 

One further interesting fact deserves mention here. 
When the Geological Survey first began its work in Scot¬ 
land, and was engaged in mapping the east of Berwickshire 
and Haddingtonshire, a remarkable and hitherto unique 
s^dmen was found there which was described by Salter 
under the name of Cycadites Caledonicus^ as the most 
ancient cycad yet known. Among the specimens recently 
collected by A. Macconochie from the Border ground are 
several apparently of this same form which are so well 
preserved as to show that they are not plants at all. They 
occur together with species of Eufypterus,AnA are almost 
certainly a yet undescribed comb-like organ belonging 
to that creature. This fact, coupled with the singular 
eurypterid-like sculpture on the combs of the fossil scor¬ 
pions, lends support to the suggestion which has been 
made that the eurypterids are ancestral aquatic arachnids. 

Arch. Geikie 


THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF BORNEO 
The Htad-hunters of Borneo; a Narrative of Travel up 
the Mahakkam and down the Barito; also Joumeyings 
in Sumalra. By Carl Bock (late Commissioner of the 
Dutch Government). With thirty Coloured Plates, 
Map, and other Illustrations. (London ; Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington, i88i.) 

HIS large and lavishly-illustrated volume derives Us 
X chief value from the fact that the author is a clever 
artist, and that all the handsome coloured plates which 
form the main feature of the book are evidently careful 
drawings made on the spot, not imaginary designs con¬ 
cocted firom more or iesa imperfect Celebes or descrip- 
tiofts. The houses, villages, and forest scenes are all true 
to nature, and the same may be said of the numerous 
ptHtraits of the Dyaka and Uloitratfons of their domestic 
life and customs. The figurei are ihdecd wondeiftiUy 
lifo-Uke and the drawing accurate, the only fatdt being 
n vdry slight tendency to Europeanise the features--a 
l«bd of personal equation due to Mr. Bock*» artieUc 
foiviifg been made from Europehs atodds^ This 


is visible in the smaH and well-formed mouths of the two 
women in Plate i6, and in the perfectly straight and 
well-developed nose of the “Chief of the Forest People '* 
in Plate 24. When, however, he has taken special pains 
and has bad ample time to finish his drawing, as in 
“Hetdung, my favourite Dyak Boy'’ (Plate 23), he 
avoids this fault, and gives us a portrait as p^ect 
and as characteristic as a good photograph. 

Mr. Bock went out to the East to collect birds in 
Sumatra for the late Marquis of Tweeddale, and spent 
about nine months in that island. He was then em¬ 
ployed by the Dutch Government to make an excursion 
through the interior of Borneo, to report on some of the 
Dyak tribes and collect specimens of natural history for 
the museums of Holland. This journey, which occupied 
in its preparation and execution about six months, was 
partiy over ground new to European travellers; first to 
the country of the Poonau Dyaks in about 1° 40' N. lat., 
116° 30' E. tong., and then up a western tributary of the 
Mahakkam or Koti River, and overland for a short 
distance to the head waters of the Teweh, a branch of 
the Barito or Banjermassin River. This watershed is 
in about o’’ 5' S. lat. and 115* 35' E. long., and appears to 
consist of an undulating country with a few detached 
hills. It is however marked by a curious geological 
phenomenon very rarely met with in the tropics, a large 
area covered with huge angular rocks, of every shape and 
size and tossed about in the greatest confusion. It is 
called by the natives Jalan batUf or the Stony way, and 
our author’s description of it will bear quotation;— 

“Covering an area of several square miles, and cro]^- 
ping up as it were in the centre of a Vast forest, this 
Field of Stones is well calculated to arouse the super¬ 
stitious dread of a savage people. Here scattered in 
wonderful confusion like the remains of a ruined castle : 
there standing erect and orderly as if carved by chisel 
and levelled by plumb-line and square: some in pon¬ 
derous masses as large as a house, fifty or sixty feet in 
height and of still greater width and thickness : others 
heaped like so many petrified cocoa-nuts, or like a pile of 
forty-pounder cannon-balls; here bare and gaunt like the 
pillars of Stonehenge: there moss-covered and decked 
with ferns or gorgeous flowers : in all directiems for miles 
and miles the stones lie scattered. Some of them have 
assumed fantastic shapes, in which the imagination can 
easily picture a travesty of the human form, or of other 
familiar objects; others again are marked with quaint 
devices, where wind and rain have put finishing touches 
to natural cracks and crevices, and made them assume 
the appearance of deliberately carved inscriptions, like 
those seen on anclrat weather-beaten tombstones—or 
rather, like the curious ^picture-writings’ found on scat¬ 
tered stones and rocks in British Guiana and other parts 
of South America. . , . For miles our route lay through 
this wilderness of sterility and fertility combined—some¬ 
times creeping between two parallel walls of stone^ thrown 
so closely together that there was scarcely room to walk 
sideways; sometimes making a considerable ditour to 
avoid a more than usually rough spot. In some places 
the earth was covered with small loose stones, most dtS* 
cult and painful to walk over; m others, the ground 
ieemed to be of solid cock, and great care was necessary 
in walking to prevent ope’s feet Mng fixed in me of the 
iivpumerable crevices, which were the more dangerous 
foomr befog partially covered by vegetation. Many of the 
large stones were so Ifohtly balanced on a small f oundai- 
tion that It seemed as if the exercise of a‘ moderate force 
wodd be seffieient to overtum them.*' 
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Mr. Bock was at fic9t inclined to attribute this pheno¬ 
menal negion to volcanic agency; but, considering that 
no earthquakes or volcanic phenomena occur throughout 
Borneo, and that these rocks are all *'a rubbly limestone,'* 
he concludes that they owe their origin to the denuding 
force of the torrential tropical rains, which have gradually 
bored the limestone deposit" This however is a very 
la ne conclusion, and in no way accounts for the extra¬ 
ordinary way in which the rocks have been fractured and 
heaped over each other. The only sufficient explanation 
is to be found in the action of subterranean waters dis? 
solving, away the limestone rock and thus forming exten¬ 
sive caverns, the roofs of which have at length fallen in 
over a large area, and thus produced the unmistakable 
appearances of violent upheaval and fracture. This 
phenomenon is however very rare on so extensive a scale, 
and, so far as we can recollect, this Bornean held of 
stones ’* is almost unique. The nature of the surrounding 
country is not described, but the locality appears to be a 
low and nearly level watershed between the lateral tribu¬ 
taries of two great river systems, so that there might be a 
subterranean drainage in two directions. In many other 
parts of Borneo there are indications of long-continued 
denudation, and it may be that the very absence of vol¬ 
canic phenomena, and the consequent stability of the 
surface for long periods, has rendered possible the 
amount of uninterrupted subterranean denudation re¬ 
quired to produce this mimic representation of great 
volcanic convulsions. 

Mr, Bock gives us a pretty full account of tlie Dyak 
tribes of Southern Borneo and all that he could learn 
about them, and the general impression of his descriptions, 
aided by his life-like portraits and domestic scenes, is, that 
there is a wonderful similarity between all the chief tribes 
of this great island both in physical and mental charac¬ 
teristics, though there are many specialities in habits. In 
the south we find a decided indication of Pacific influence 
in the general practice of tattooing, in the custom of pomali 
or “ taboo,” and perhaps even in the practice of canni¬ 
balism by one tribe—the Tring Dyaks. In the south, 
too, the use of the blow-tube seems to be almost universal, 
whereas it is comparatively rare in the north; but in their 
general character and habits, customs, ideas, and super¬ 
stitions, there is a practical identity which renders much 
of Mr. Bock’s volume a repetition of what has been more 
fbUy and accuratdy described by St. John, Grant, and 
Other writers. 

We may however note a few of the more novel or 
interesting facts recorded. Mr. Bock never saw an 
orang-utan, so that this animal is evidently fax less 
abundant in the aputhera.than in the north-western parts 
of the island. He dnscnbei. the efiects of a great drought 
in iSyfi—a year before his visit—which destroyed the 
forest-trees over hrge areas and caused the destruction of 
birds, and guniv the failure of crops, to such, an extent 
as. to cause a.fispijna^ and thin on the. equator in an area, 
of dense forest, udiose rainsiareuiuaUy of almost constant 
oeottrrence, Aknosl* the eiily amuaing episode in the 
book is the aeeotmt cf’ittt earnest attempt to diseover the 
much-telkedrof' «»n."' of Borneo. 'Iltropon, an 
oldindfnUhfol.secyaiit of tho of Koti, d«GUxedr.ln 

th*.$ialt«M'».pfiis«»e, that he hhimrif aaen«Mie;.«f' 
these people in the Fooiir csMjn Ho. oolM' then*- 


" Orang-bontoet,” or tailed men, and added .the usual 
statement, that the tail was from two to four inches long^ 
and that the people cut holes in the floor to receive it, so 
that they could sit down comfortably 1 Mr. Bode thought 
this so absurd that he disbelieved the whole story, but the 
Sultan of Koti was greatly impressed by it, and it was 
decided to despatch Tjiropon on an embassy to the Sultau 
of Passir with a letter requesting him to send, by 'the 
bearer two of the “ Orang-bontoet.” After a long absence 
he returned, and met the party at Banjermasstn as 
agreed; but he was very crestfallSD, and would, say 
nothing except that he had delivered the letter, and had 
not been able to procure any tailed men. Thereupon, the 
Resident of Banjermaasin, at Mr. Bock’s request, himself 
sent a party to Passir with a letter to the Sultan,, request¬ 
ing him to say if there really were any tailed men in his 
country, and what had happened to the former messenger. 
After twenty-five days’ absence the party returned, with a 
message from the Sultan of Passir explaining the- whole 
matter. It appears that the Sultan’s personal attendants 
ore known by the term ” Orang-boentoet dt Sultan dt 
Passir”—literally "the tail-people of the Sultan of 
Passir.” The Sultan declared he had never heard of 
any other " orang-bontoet” He was very angry at two 
of bis suite being so. unceremoniously asked, for, and 
ordered the messenger to depart instantly on pain of 
being flogged—a threatened indignity which sufficiently 
accounted for poor Tjiropon’s silence. When, again 
spoken to, however, he exclaimed,—” Before Allah. 1 1 
Aovr seen the Oremg-boHioet long ago, and have spokmt 
to Uiem, but I could not see them this time.” 

Among the few natural-history facts noted, are, the con^ 
spicuousness of the wild bees' nests "at variance with 
the almost universal habit among all animals to conceal 
their nests as much as possible.” But these nests, evi¬ 
dently come under the category of objects which exhibit 
warning colours, being sufficiently protected by the stinjs 
of their inhabitants. The remarkable tenacity of life of 
the Zan's tardigradHS is well illustrated in tber feUowing 
passage 

" One day I wounded one, and knowing its tenacity of 
life I strangled the little animal, then cut it open and 
pierced its heart. An hour elapsed before 1 waited to 
skin it, and when I took down the body I found it stiU 
alive, its lovely eyes wide open. When, hq»ing. to 
finally despatch it, I pierced its brain with a needle, it 
bqgan to shriek, and still some minutes elapsed before it 
was actually gone.” 

An equal tenacity of life is found in the allied Ghleo- 
pithecus, which could be killed neither by breaking the 
spine nor piercing the brain, and it is not imprehable 
that the continued survival of these very aneitnt types ftt 
the midst of higher forms may be in pari due tck tUe 
extreme power of endurance. 

The journal of the Snmatra expedition coatoint little of 
importance, and all that is new or valuable-in tbevokiaM* 
might hove been weH eompressed into a couple of mogw 
rine articles or papers for the-Geographical Soeietyi The 
iilystrations however fomish- the real ttnUon 
book; and besidee the portraits of natieoe olreodp m- 
foived to, atteasioa-«ia|sbe o^ed te the plate ^ Cnniitif) 
the Rivte Benangaok?' efoickf gives the very. beshaBdaopb^ 
laeousote idea of. ta aqnaieriab foiasi that dia presgift 
writcr-har.'«varmai>pi«biiL AuaiiaDlL.VF4U4tei^. 
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nUTTERFLlES 

SutUK^ts: their Structure, Changes, and Life-Histories, 
with special Reference to American Forms, Being an 
A{iS>Uciition of the “ Doctrine of Descent ” to the Study 
of Butterflies. With an Appendix of Practical Instruc¬ 
tions. By Samud H. Scudder. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1881.) 

R. SCUDDER’S great reputation as an entomolo¬ 
gist will cause many readers to turn to this beauti- 
ftdly got op volume with eager curiosity. They will expect 
to find a tolerably full account of all those interesting and 
complex phenomena of metamorphosis, variation, dimor¬ 
phism and polymorphism, protective colouration, mimicry, 
apnd distribution, for the elucidation of which no class of 
organisms offers such abundant and striking materials; 
while they might not unreasonably anticipate that the 
bearing of the whole series of these phenomena on the 
“Doctrine of Descent” would be clearly indicated and 
the necessary conclusions to be drawn from them strongly 
insisted upon. The first separate work ever published on 
the general history of butterflies, as distinguished from 
their classification or specific description, would naturally 
excite some such expectations as these; but those who 
have entertained [such ideas will| be disappointed, and 
may perhaps be inclined to give the book less credit than 
it re^y deserves. We wilt therefore briefly indicate its 
contents and point out a few of its merits and deficiencies. 

The first four chapters—“The Egg,” “The Catter- 
plllar,” “The Chrjsalis,*’and “The Butterfly respcc- 
tlvely, give a very good general account of the form and 
structure of the insect during the stages of its existence, 
and they are illustrated by a large number of very excel¬ 
lent wo^cuts, many of which seem to be original. 1‘hcn 
follow descriptions of the internal organs, and their trans¬ 
formations during development, and a good chapter on 
habits, illustrated almost exclusively from North American 
species. We now come to the more important and in¬ 
teresting part of the volume, and find chapters on “ Sea¬ 
sonal Changes and Histories,” “ The Colouring of Butter¬ 
flies,” “ Diversity of the Sexes in Colouring and Structure,” 
“The Origin and Development of Crnamentation,” “An¬ 
cestry and Classification,” and “ Geographical Distribu¬ 
tion,” the titles of which cover a wide range, and seem to 
include all the chief points required for a full exposition 
of the subject. The treatment however is by no means 
satisfactory, since it is a rare thing to find any fact even 
alluded to beyond the range of North American species; 
and though the valuable observations of Edwards and 
HHcy are frequently referred to, the important researches 
of Weismaan and Frits Miiller aie hardly mentioned. 
Far more important however is the almost total silence 
on the whole question of protective and warning coloura- 
tiM 1b larva and perfect insects and the wonderful phe¬ 
nomena of TOimiery, which play so large a part in deter- 
rntning both the forms and colours .of insects all over i 
'the world, and which art so marveltously developed in j 
hdttniiee. Tbe absence «f au ^atc ocmsMsTatlons 
.renders tbt chapter on “ The Origin and Development of 
Ortoimentatlon'’ most uasatisiactozy, since it ia almost 
whhity devoted to suggesdoBa as to the prdbi^ Unpa 
been fodeiBed in the devdopcsiAt of the 
iirn«iuiMiioii,>MI» we ate left wlthect apyeitteto 


reasons for such special and wonderfully diversifi^ re¬ 
sults, or the laws by which they have been produced. 
Equally meagre is the chapter on “ Geographical Distri¬ 
bution,” which is treated solely from the point of view of 
the North American collector. 

A more important fault than these deficiencies, in a 
work presumably intended for popular re.'iding and to 
excite young American entomologists to a more complete 
study of their subject, is the very peculiar system of 
nomenclature adopted by the author, which, by the need¬ 
less difficulties it will cause, must tend to disgust begin¬ 
ners with the whole study of natural history. The writer 
who has done more than any other person to facilitate the 
study of North American butterflies is Mr. William H. 
Edwards, who, besides a great work on “The Buttetflies 
of North America,” illustrated by fine coloured plates, 
has published, so recently as 1877, a com{dete “ Cato- 
logue” of the species. He is* in fact the authority on 
North American butterflies, to the conscientious study of 
which he has devoted his life. When any such standard 
systematic work exists in a country, it seems to us the 
obvious duty of all who write popular books to follow its 
classification and nomenclature, not as endorsing their 
correctness, but simply to facilitate reference to works 
which every student must constantly refer to. Instead of 
doing so Mr. Scudder follows a quite different order in 
his systematic list of species, adopts a complex system of 
families, sub-families, tribes, and genera, mostly with un¬ 
familiar names; and uses a generic nomenclature so tomliy 
unlike that of the above-named standard work, that out of 
a list of fifty-eight genera referred to in his volume only 
ten have the same names as tho<-e adopted by Mr. Ed¬ 
wards. As an example of the difficulty and confusion 
this must cause to a beginner we may mention that the 
North American species of the old genus Papilio are here 
given under five distinct generic names; l.ytscna under 
the same number, and Argynnis under four. The family 
Bapilionides, which Mr. Scudder retains, no longer con¬ 
tains the genus Papilio, after which it is named, because 
he transfers this name to our old friend the Camberwell 
Beauty, which he styles Papilio Antiopa. The old 
Satyridac, or Meadow Browns, are now named C reades, 
and they are placed at the head of all the butterflies 
instead of near the end, as in the works of Edwards and 
of all the old writers. This must be all the more puszling, 
because throughout the body of the work these names 
are everywhere given without the least indication that 
they are not in universal use. Thus at pages too-102 we 
have Easilarchia Arckippus many times mentioned, with 
a reference to Riley. But that author always uses the old 
name Limtniiis disippus, and in the copious index to hie 
Missouri Entomological Report, just issued, the name 
Basilarchia is not to be found, neither does it appear, 
even as a synonym, in Mr. Edwards’ “ Catalogue ” 1 No 
one will object to differences of opinion on questions of 
nomenclature, when kept to their proper place in strictly 
scientific treatises; but every one who has aX faeart Tlie 
extension of a taste for natural history hat a right to pra- 
tat against such totafiy unaeoeBsary dUfietdtiee iMing 
'thrown in the path of beghmers. 

WBvfegret having to speak sootton^tnAMimBfiveealim 
hF a ^adk which contains mutlh interetting‘matter aarfl 
AvchWuable Information, which is written in a pleasant 
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style and is itlustrated in a very attractive manner. But 
arc feel that an opportunity has been mis ed of producinit 
a volume which should open up jone of the mo.t marvel¬ 
lous pages in the book of nature, in a manner to interest 
a wide class of readers and attract many new votaries to 
the study of these most beautiful and in many respects 
most instructive members of the great class of insects. 


O^/R BOOK SHELF 

The Q^arUrly Journal of Microscopical Science, (London: 

Churchill.) 

The twenty-first volume of the second series of the above 
journal—published during the four quarters of this year— 
lies in its complete form before us, and it seems to merit 
more than a passing record at our hands. The volume 
contains over 650 pages of text, and, besides woodcuts, 
thirty-four plates, many coloured, and the majority or 
double size •, but it is not the quantity of the material, 
gratifying though it be to see that the British school is 
not wanting in this respect, so much as the quality of the 
contributions that wc would call attention to. In the 
importance of its Memoirs this journal, now in its majority, 
may fully claim to rank on the level of the highest of 
those comparable to it published in Germany, and its editor 
and his assistants are to be congratulated on seeing that 
all the subjects coming under their province are so fairly 
dealt with. It is not proposed to treat here of the individual 
memoirs from a critical point of view—no one individual 
could write such a criticism—but as a general of 

the work done. Slightly classified, vegetable histology and 
physiology is enriched by the pipers on Welwitsekia mira- 
oi/is by r, Orpen Bower; on the development of starch 
grains, by F. w. Schimper; on the water glands in the leaf 
of Saxi/raga crustata, by W. Gardiner. As contributions 
to zoology may be mentioned the memoir 1 ^ G. Busk 
on Polyzoa; by H. B. Brady on Reticularian Rhizopods; 
a most important paper on Limulus an Arachnid, by the 
editor; to embryology the researches of Lan’ ester on 
Limnocodium, Scott on Lampreys, Wilson on Actino- 
trocha; to anatomy the memoirs, on the head cavities 
and nerves of Elasmobranchs, by Dr. Marshall; on the 
nasal mucous membrane, by Dr. Klein j on the Bran¬ 
chiate Echinoderms, by Herbert Carpenter; on the organ 
of Jacobson, by Dr. Klein; on the lymphatic system of 
the skin and mucous membrane, by Dr. Klein; on the 
Wolffian duct and body in the chick, by Adam Sedgwick; 
on the cranial nerves of Scyllium, by A. Milnes Marshall; 
and on the structure and significance of some aberrant 
forms of Laraellibranchiate gills, by Dr. K. Mitsuri. Nor 
must the papers by Mrs. Ernest Hart on the micromctric 
numeration of the blood corpuscles; by J. F. Dowdeswell 
on some appearances of the blood corpuscles ; nor those 
by Dr. Cunningham on microscopic organisms in the 
intestinal canal, and Prof. Lister on the relations of 
micro-organisms to disease, be overlooked. The value of 
this volume will thus be apparent to the reader who 
knows of the subjects of which the above is a condensed 
list. One thin^ alone, to our mind, the volume needs, 
viz. a really em^nt index to its valuable contents. The 
two pages and a half of index to these 6^0 pages of matter 
form an index only in name. Would it not be well to 
have an index vdume published to the twenty-one volumes 
of this series, and then with volume xxii. commence a 
yeariy index which would be both a help and a service to 
the student ? 

Essiy^s on the Ftoating-MaUer of the Air in Relation to 
PntrHaction cued Infection. By John Tyndall, F.RrS., 
LL,D (London: t^ogmans and Co., 1881.) 

To reprint UiesC e^ys in an eoeiljr-accessible form was 
a happy thought of the author's. It is of vast importance 
to the public at large that they should at least know what 


views are being held by a large majority of woridng and 
thinking men on the subjects or putrefaction and infection. 
C uUe apart from tbe question of bow germs originate Is 
the question of what evils arise from their presence ; and 
although, with most of those who have investigated the 
matter, we regard it as well proven that, except from a 
pre-existing germ, no new germ arises, yet we would be 
prepared almost to overlook this part of the matter In oor 
anxiety to see proper notions diffused as to the eflfeets 
produced by these “ floating matters of the air." The 
benefits that mankind has gained by the researches of the 
biolo^st, chemist, and physicist into this subject are 
already beyond calculation; nor is there yet any appa¬ 
rent limit to them. From the pages of this small volume 
some ideas may be gleaned of what the modem treatment 
of surgical cases has gained by a knowledge of this sub¬ 
ject : nor do we think the day far distant when medicine 
may reach to the rank of surg^ insight into 

the germ causation of febrile disease, llie history of the 
silkworm disease in Italy and France bears witness to the 
enormous value, even if measured in a commercial sense, 
of the labours of Pasteur, Quatrefages, and others in work¬ 
ing out from this point of view the parasitic diseases that 
caused at one time the almost total destruction of the silk 
industry in Europe; and the history of Pasteur’s researches 
on fermentation, even when told in a few words, as in the 
fourth chapter of this volume, does it not tell of discoveries 
full of benefit to one portion at le.ist of mankind ? Prof. 
Tyndall well writes: The antiseptic system of surgery 
is based on the recognition of living contagia as 
the agents of putrefaction.” Keep these away, de¬ 
stroy them either by an excess of cold or heat, and 
the putrefaction is prevented. But this is true not 
of surgeiy only; it makes itself felt in the routine of 
every-day life. An account was laid before the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, in May of this year, of an examina¬ 
tion of the feeding-bottles in use at a crlchc in Paris. The 
milk for the children put into these contracted a nauseous 
odour. Of thirty-one examined, twenty-eight contained 
in the saoutchouc tubes or nipples germs (microscopical 
microbes), and even in some cases there were masses, 
more or less abundant, of fungaid vegetations. The 
milk found remaining in some was acid, with numerous 
bacteria; and this in spite of what was thought to be clean¬ 
liness. No wonder Prof. Tyndall writes of such material 
—such matter out of place—as dirt. We cannot all con¬ 
trive to live in the grand, pure air to be found in such 
places as the Bel Alp; but alt could help towards making 
the air of their dwellings freer from the contagion of dirt; 
and if right and accurate notions were held on such mat¬ 
ters by all interested in them, prevention would soon be 
seen to be much better than cure. This little volume will 
be found exceedingly interesting reading, and its contents 
will furnish the reader with abundant material for thought, 
which perhaps may, in floating through his brain, take 
root there and bring forth a crop of good fruit. 

E.P.W. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

\Tke Editor does not hold himself respmsibit for opinions esepretted 
by kit correspondents. Neither can he undertohe to returHt 
or iq correspond wiih the writers of rejeeted mamuscripte. 
No notice is taken of anonymous eommusucafions, 

{The Editor urgently requests correspondents to he^ their iMert 
as short as possible. The pressure on his spate is sogrett 
that it is impossible otherwue to enttsn the appearunee even 
of commustieationt containing Mensting and notniputs.] 

The Struggle of Parti In the Organiaita 
Mr. Rouakbs, In his better pabUahed b yonr number of Oct *7 
(vol. xiiv. p. 604) draws a dlstinetion hetwren the " AigantAit ^ 
from Design is elaborated by the Natural Thedlogtans of fte, 
past geneiitiou,” «nd. mother oigutneut from dei^ wUeb he 
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•ttrtbutes to me, and which he deMribes u a ''metaphysical'* 
teleology—the idea of "an ultimate design pervadin|t^l nature, 
and blending into one harmonious Cosmos the combination and 
co-ordination of physical causes.” 

Ihe fint of these arguments from design he says he has a 
rig^t to contest in your columns and to reprcbcnt as "sub¬ 
verted ” by Mr. Darwin: whilst as regards the second of these 
aiguments from design, he admits the truth of my position that 
" no possible amount of discovery concerning the physical cames 
of phenomena can affect IL” 


i not able to accept this distirxtion, or to withdraw on 
the strength of it my protest against the original communication 
of Mr. Romanes. The distinction is, in iny opinion, purely 
imaginary and fallacious. The fundamental pro^sition of aJi 
arguments front design is simply this: that the exquisite adapta¬ 
tions to special ends which are conspicuous in organic nature are, 
and can only be, the work of physical tbrce*! when these are 
under the combination and direction and contiol of Mind. 


nature, a few cases of apparent adaptations and of orderly 
arrangements of a very simple kind which do not necessarily 
Biumst Mental Purpose. They may be the effect of what we 
calT accident, or of the action of elementary laws under no 
guidance or direction. Inorganic phenomena furnish many 
examples of such arrangements. £ven among organic things 
thtire may be a few examples of them, but in the special and 
daborate adaptations of organic structures to their particular 
work and function, the human mind recognises the operation of 
mental faculties having a fundamental analogy with its own. 
Mind is a known ageucy, producing well-known effects. Ihe^e 
effects can be recognised with as much certainty as the effects of 
any material force acting by itself. The Argument from Design 
is founded on this recognition. The writers of the last genera- 
tion were perfectly right in resting the general Aigument from 
Design on the sepante instances of adaptatiau inwhichthe mark 
of Mind is most signal and conspicuous, I hold, as they held, 
that each particular instance of adaptation which cannot be due 
to chance, and which cannot be due to the uncombineJ action of 
elementary forces, is ” a separate piece of evldmce pointing to 
operations of special de.-ign.” 

Mr. Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection no more touches this 
argument than bis hand could touch the fixed stars. 

When Sir Charles Bell wrote his beautiful and classical Treatise 
oa the Hand, he knew that the hand of every individual man has 
been "developed ” in the womb. He knew that in the course of 
^t development it passed through many successive stages. He 
knew that the vital processes concerned in this development weie 
organic processes forn.ing part of "natural law.” But it never 
ocemrad to him to imagine that the "law” under which such 
intricate and wonderful adaptatious were reached was a "law” 
in which Ce^imi had no part, or over which Mental I’urpose had 
no control. He saw in physical causation the instrument of 
Mental Purpose, and not its rival or its enemy, lie knew, 
moreover, the close relations between the hand or man and the 
less perfect, but the equally adapted structures of the same limb 
to the lower animals. He knew, farther, that ihe theory of 
EvolttUonhad been started, and that just as individuals were 
Mm and grew, so it was suggested that all Animal forms bad 
been Ixm of each other, and that the Human Hand was the 
*^*•’*11 of a long {Station in the womb of Time. He alludes to 
these theories and sets them aside—not as being untrue, but as 
being immaterial to his argument. And he was right. 

Mr. Romanes is much mistaken if be supposes that the 
present generation Is satisfied with the purely materialistic 
cxpl^tioM of adapted structures which ore erroneously sup¬ 
posed to be the final ipsult of Mr. Darwin’s theory. So 
tborougbly di^itfied, on the contrary, with these explanations 
is the mud of the pment generatlon^hat it is breaking out to 
iewlt against them along allthe line, The old school of Theism is 
5? Wwc la ever, and is aa ready os ever to appropriate every new 
ifSf wto the structure of its well-worn dances. And ontsMe 
sehool-'ornong men whoi.rejecl Chsistiiiiiity altcgether, and 
sit loose firom every known theologw-a conviction has 
^stti that lom^-by wlmtever name U niay he called- 
ww IS ind^ "immanent” to nature, working everywheie 
awful and an abiding Presence. “a / 

TUe vtow bM been supported of late to Germany k a power- 
W argument by an author whoee jAilosophy ibay feattii grotmque, 


but who certainly has at his conunand all the rcMurcet of scien¬ 
tific knowledge, and who accepts and incomoiates every fact 
which has been establbhed in the whole field of biological 
invesUgatioo. 

I wim Mr. Darwin’s disciples would imitate a little of the 
dignified reticeuce of their master. lie walks with a patient 
and a stately step along the paths of conscientious observation. 
No fact is too minute—no generalisation is too bold. But for the 
most part the whole is kept well willvin the limits, actual or sup¬ 
posed, of physical causation, and the rash dogmatism on higher 
quebtions of Philosophy and Theology which are common among 
his more fanatical disciples, are "conspicuous by their absence” 
in his writings. ARGYLL 

It will be instructive to many, I doubt not, as to myself, to 
receive from Mr. Romanes an explanation of the precise sense 
which he attaches to the phrase " a general law whobe operation 
is prcbumably competent to produce” any set of phenomena. 

No one is moie desirous than I am to see science freed from 
all theological complications ; and it seems to me that every one 
who speoKs of laws as "governini-,'* "controlling," "regu¬ 
lating,’ or "producing” phenomena, is really mixing up ideas 
belonging to two entirely distinct categories. 

'lliat in the purriy scUntific sense, a "law of Nature" is 
nothing more than a general expression of a certain set of uni¬ 
formity which the intellect of man discerns in the surrounding 
univciNe—that such a law holds good just so for as it has been 
verified, and not necessarily any further—that it accounts for 
nothing, and explains nothing—and that the power of predic¬ 
tion which it IS supposed to give, depends entirely on an 
aisump/ioft of its universality, which may or may not be justified 
by facts—was ibe teaching of the great masters (llerchel, 
\Vhewcll, and fiadeu-Powell), who aimed to form correct habite 
of thought among what half a century ago was the "rising 
generation ” of scientific men, And os all subsequent writers 
on Ibe logic of science, from J. S. Mill to W. Stanley Jevons, 
have taken the lame view, 1 venture to think that it rests with 
Mr. Romanes to show that theie is anyihi^ in the iaw of 
Natural Selection (which is imply the generalised expression of 
the /act of "the survival of the fitlebt ”}, that places it in a 
different category from every oiler. 

The whole seric-s of expressions to which I have taken excep¬ 
tion may Le regarded either as a " survival ” of the theological 
conceptions by which science was formerly dominated, or m the 
result of a very common confusion between a "law " of science 
and a "law"of a state. For a "law"can only "goveri^" 
"control," “regulate,” " prodnee," or exert anykii.d ofiiwrr/w 
agency, when there is n power to give it effect; the " law,” in 
that lensc, being sinvpiy the expression of the will of such 
governing power, divine or huir.a", as the case may be. 

But as science (and in this I am quite at one with Mr. 
Romanes) knows nothing of such " metauhysicol ” conception*, 
1 cannot but think that it would be rnuen better that scientific 
language should be cleared from expre-sious that' have no mean¬ 
ing at all, if it be not one based upon them. 

If 1 have not made my meaning luflicieiitly clear, I may refer 
any one w ho wishes to see this matter more AiUy discussed to 
my paper on "Naluie and Law," In the Modern J^et-iew tot 
October, 1880. William B. Carfentrx 

56, Kegcni'i I’arkJRoad, N.W., October 29 

P.S.—I regret that my reference to w'hat Mr, Simon (in his 
address on Public Med cine at the International Medical Con¬ 
gress.) designated as "the very remarkable series of facta” 
addu^ by Dr. Creighion in support of his view of the com- 
munlcabiliiy of bovine tuberculoi'is to man through the medium 
of milk, should have been so worded as to make it appear that 
Dr. Cieigbton accepts the doctrine of Klebs as to the "micro¬ 
coccus” origin of tubercle, his dissent iroin which he had 
explicitly recorded. As Mr. Simon sMke of Klebs’ doctrine as 
having been " soUdly settled and widely extended” by the recent 
researches of Schliller, and os Dr. Creiuhton's difficulty of con- 
oelvtog "a neutral (?) living organism” to be "charged with 
the power of conveying enmulex details of form and structure 
from one body to another,’’ affords no dU^toat of it, there 
seemed to me no occasion, in writing for the general public, to 
like any special notice of a point whidh Mr, Simon, to 
jjddrwy^ a y|roitoBiot>al at^iencct hid thought it better to pasi 
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An Alleged DlmiAwtion in the Sixe of Men’e Heads 
Allow me to draw the attentioa of your leaders to a state¬ 
ment which is certiinly strange, if truj. An o nnion is preva- 
Icn* in the hat trade th it the size of men’s heads has undergone 
a decrease within the last thirty or forty yearn. The fjllowing 
statement has been given to me by a hatter whose name has 
attained a pre-eminence of a duration of more than one genera* 
tlon. “ Five-and-thirty years ago,” he .says, “v\hen I was a 
>ung man, we used to purchase hats for retail trade in the 
j11 twing ratio \— 

Sizes.21—211 —23—23J '«che?. 

Relative niimher ... o— i — 2— 4 — 3— i 
At the jwesent time,” he add.., “ I am selling hats in this 
ratio I — 

Sizes.31—211—22 -221—23—231 inches. 

Relative number ... 3— 4 — 3— i — 1— o” 

A manufacturer writes: 1 should say that heads generally are 

two sizes le'S than at the time you refer to. A head of more 
than twenty-four inches’ circumference is now quite a rarity, 
whilst we make thousands of hats for heads with a circum¬ 
ference of abont tweiity<one inches.” I have received similar 
stalomcnts from other members of the trade, both wholesale and 
retail, and therefore feel that m further apology is required for 
bringing them under your notice. Accepting the statement 
fuanlutn valfoi, I have endeavoured to ascertain whether I 
could find any explanation or contirnuition thereof. I have 
not succecdol, and therefore venture to ask information 
or opinions through your columns. The statement comes 
to me not only from men of ex^wience in the trade, but 
from men of intelligence and observation exerci.sed b^nd 
the limits of the 8h'>p or the factory. It is, I am in- 
foruted, extensively believed among hatters; it may, neverthe¬ 
less, be merely a general impre.-isio'i. The diminution, it is 
said, is observ^ mostly among grooms and men of that cla^a in 
the social scale. If this be really the case the change should be 
uotieea'de ol-io among soldiers. Tlie diminution is p<Mslbly 
HMHre apparent than real, and may lie traceable to alteration in 
the style of hair-cutting, or of wearing the hat. It has been 

S eated to roe that men of the present generation have from 
smaller heeds, dependent upon an alteratio 1 in the dimen¬ 
sions of the female pelvis, in consequence of modem fashion ia 
dress. Of this opinion, however, 1 obtain no confirmation from 
eminent obstetrleians of whom I have made inquiries. The 
SUttement then, as it stand', ii wanting in explanau>m, and calls 
for further laves'igation. 1 may here quote the reply .sent me 
by Prof. Flower'to my question as to his opinion on the statement 
made by the hatters "that men's heads were snailer than they 
were twenty yeais ago” 

" Before drawing any important conclu ion from such a state¬ 
ment it would be nocessarv to know much aliout the auth >nty 
u^xm which it is made. Who, for instance, arc the hatters that 
make ii Do all hatters concur in the same statement ? Is it a 
mere general impression, or is it finindcd upon actusl arithmetical 
data ? Ikies it refer to any particular class of men, and does it 
refer to the sa ue class of men ? If it should be true, may it not 
arise from some cliange of fashion (if only founded upon the size 
of the hat, and not of the head) other even than the one you 
suggest, of hair being worn shorter—.such as hats being worn 
more on the top of the head than firmerly (in old-fashioned 
prints one sees the hat well down over the ears, which is 
certainly not the case now), or perhaps hats of the kind specified 
being now worn by a diflerent (perhnp!> lower) class of the com- 
ibunitv, or by younger people? All these questions must be 
con.si(iered, and perhaps other sources of error eliminated which 
may not occur at filrst, bzfore the statement can be accepted. If 
the evidence of the statement apiieart to bear investi^lion It 
would be well worth while following it up, as, if true, it would 
be one of thenio.st remarkable facts with u hlch I nm acquainted, 
that in the space of twenty years a material diminution in the 
average size m the heads or the same poiiulation has taken place 
—a fact so contrary to all theory ^nd to all experience.” 

For my own part I confess to some degree of scepticism as to 
the FACT, and should he glad of an explanation of this, probably 
only apparent, diminution In the size of men’s head-, 
little Park, Enfield, October 2$ W. B. Kbstevek 

Tba By<dntloft of tba Palmonele VoffUtlon 
J AM pleased to have elicited the opinion of ao distirmuMted 
an authority as Prof. Williamson np^n Saporta and Marion’s 


work, and hia criticisms, even where antag-mistie, wilt alii, 1 
a a sure, be received by them with pleasure. Prof. WUtiamion 
h)lds views ragarding the interpretation of some of the plant 
remains which are at variance with those held by most French 
eologi-its; but were the correctness of all hi« views ooneeded, 
do not think Saporta and Marion’s theory of the evolu¬ 
tion of plants would thereby fall to the ground. A vast array 
of fact, which is not controverted, has neen brought forward 
in a very able manner, and a connected and well-considered 
theory as to the nature of the niudificntions that have led through 
Cryptogams to Phanerogams is for the first time presented in a 
concise and lucid manner; and I think few will agree with the 
proi^BSsor in deprecating such work because knowledge of the 
older A itjis is stilL incomplete, J. S. Gardnee 


The Teaching of Practical Biology 

In the interesting introductory address of Prof. T. Jeffery 
Parker at Otago there is an omission which I am sure my firiend 
would be the very first to wish to have rectified. In speakin' 
of that remarkable development of the teaching of practicid 
work in biological laboratories which will no doubt have a very 
c miiderable inAuence on the pursuit of this branch of science, 
Mr. Parker makes reference to the considerable services which 
have been rendered by Professors Huxley and Ray Lonkester ; 
but he for jot to say that one wh >, unfortunately, is no longer 
among n<, provided for systematic teaching in practical work 
soma time l^fore Prof. Huxley was enabled to ming his wishes 
to fulfilment. The characteristics of this line of study were made 
known to the geneml zoological world in 1870, when Prof. 
Rulle-ton publisW his " Forms of Animal Life, being Outlines 
of Zool )gical Clas.sification batai u^h Anaiomieal Imest'gatum 
and illustrated by Descriptions of Specimens and of Figures,** 
Prof. RoUe->ton’8 system was well enough .shown in his preface to 
that work, where there occurs the following sentence, which I beg 
leave to qnote as germane to this question" The distinctive 
character of the book consists in its attempt!^ so to combine 
the concrete facts of zoitomy with the outlines of systematic 
classification as to enable the student to put them for himself 
into their natural relations of foundation and superstructiire.” 

October 29 F. jEFFEEr Bell 


The IgnaouE Rocks of Iceland 
Last year a friend and I rode'round the north and west sides 
of Iceland, and from my ob>ervations then I cannot d>rabt that 
the conclusions to which Dr. J. Geikie has arrived concerning the 
south-west of the island ajijAy equally to the moK northerly 
parts. The glicier-scorings on the older lava were especially 
mirked in a district unexplored except by a few Icelanders, and 
known as the .Storisande or Big tiand. This desert lice to the 
north of Bail’s Jokul and L&nge Jokul,- and between Araevatn 
and the River Blanda. As we crossed the undulating surface of 
the old lava, pale and raddv in colour, the contrast was very 
striking where the black basalt see.iicd to rise from the plain in 
jagged clifis up to the ice-field which caps these ranges. Where 
the sand was blown off Uits ]>ale lava there were the lines of 
glaciation clearly engraved. 'Fhe trend of the desert as a whole 
was towards the north, and the lines of glaciation nm north and 
south. In the Husavik district we s iw, oesides these two lavas, 
the lava of the present century, includii^ that of 1875, 

A. J. HVBBAED 

I, Ladbroke Terrace, Notting Hill, W., Octomar 31 


Replacing Flint Plakeo 

WiTK reference to the replacing of flint flakes on Falseolithic 
implements it may be of interest to your correqxmdenL .Mt. W. 
G. Smith (Nature, voL xxiv, p, 582), to learn that 1 have sne- 
ceeded in building up a core ont of NeoKthic flakes. When 
searching the sandhills at Dundnim, Co* Down, last Al^it, 
with my friend Mr. J. S. Hyland, I noticed a number of mkes 
of a similar colour lying on the slightly raised shingly b«Uih on 
which the saadbilb stand, at a pUTit where the sand had appa¬ 
rently been recently blown away. Seeing from an icaperfeeUon 
In the atone that several fragments had formed part of the same 
flint, I collected all the pieces 1 eould frod, some of which were 
at a yard or two’s distaaoe from fho rest. Without much trouUe 
X was able the same evedng,to jput them together, and ham so 
fiMd tweuty-twQ flakes Into positton, fwming about fhree-frwrdu 
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of the origliiil pebble. The operator had first broken the pebble 
into two halves, and then dumped two'thtnL of one half away 
in fiakes^ of which I found thirteen; the reniainder of that half 
be tbtew down as useless. Of the other half 1 have nine flakes, 
and one Is missinf;; Ae unbroken remainder is also gone, 
ferhaps the workman threw it away to a distance in disgust, as he 
doei not seem to have got a single satisfactory flake out of the whole 
flint, llie appearance of the half which I have almo ,t complete U 
eatremely like the illustration of the core made up out of a modern 
flht-knapper's flakes in Evans’ ** Stone Implement',” except that 
the crowns of the flakes are triangular instead of quadrangular. 
There are the same small interstices between the crowns of the 
flakes, showing that the bl.iw splinters off on each side of the 
bulb of percussion a small fragment, as well as the flake itself. 
Tills explains why the average concavity on the core is slightly 
lesi than the average convexity of the flake at the top of the 
bulb of percussion. I'. Archkii 

Crosby, Liverpool 


Climate of Atucama 

Some praetical evidence as to climate has come forward at 
the sharenolderB’ meeting.s of the northern Railways of Chile, 
the .Coquisabo, Tongoy, a id Carrizal and Cerro Blanco. In 
each of these districts torrential rains have occurred, which are all 
reporied as unexampled. Long residents stale that rain was 
formerly little known, and such was my okiervatiou in c innec- 
tijn with thedistrict. One reason why the weather U deserving of 
attention is that no change lias taken pLtce in the watepiur^ce 
or vegetation. A similar change to rain in the Suez and Cairo 
district is attributed to the Suez Canal, but it is a matter worthy 
of consideration whether we are not really entering on a cycle of 
ehatige. So far as Atacama is concerned, if at any former 
period there were rains, the conditions of habitation must have 
been different from those which have been so long consider^ to 
apply to the rainless district. Hyde Clarke 


Phylloxera Congress. —Dr. E. R. F. wishes to know 
where he can obtain a full report of the recent Phylloxera Con* 
gress at Bordeaux. 

SciENTiHc Instruments (J. S. Marston).— We cannot 
undertake to commend any particular instrument maker; yon 
should get the lists of the leauing makers, whose addresses you 
will find in our advertising columns. 

Holloway College. —So far as we understand this is not a 
charitable institution : Miss S. should write to the authorities at 
the College, Staines. 

Evfscts of Coloured Glass (£. M.}.~It is owing'to the 
law you refer to. | 


THE AUTUMN SKY 
I. 

ANY and varied must ever be the regrets that attend 
the departure of summer days and summer pleasures; 
and their remembrance casts a lingering sadness even 
i^the bright and beautiful hours that often aileviate 
the approach of sterner and gloomier seasons. Such im- 
prasions however are not shared alike by all. Few 
pwhaps altogether escape their inflaence; but in some 
classes thejr are softened or even obliterated by the deve» 
lopment of interests and pleasures of a very different de¬ 
scription. Such is espcciaUy the ease with the astro¬ 
nomical observer. The shortening of the twilight hours 
» to him as the withdrawing of a veil that obscured the 
minuter, yet not least Interesting, features of the glorious 
s^es that he loves to explorer and he views with fresh 
plmre the deepening tone of tlfe badq^round of un- 
rathomable ^ace, as the atmospheric illnmJnationfades 
Meadllyaway. We cannot indeed in our latitudes rival 
***wP'»*«nt purity of the south, that gives such a 
magnificent depth to the as^t of the firmameet, Ind 
throws out in such radiant brilliancy th# host of heeven; 
yet even our autumnal sides are so great an hdvanceopon 


the misty softness of the summer's night that the observer 
cannot but rejoice in their return. 

These remarks are very obvious, not to say somewhat 
late in their application, when the sun has already ad¬ 
vanced so far upon bis downward way; yet they may not 
be entirely inappropriate when we are about to draw 
attention to some of the present characteristics of the 
sley. Much now in every direction invites the inquiring 
gaze, and an early hour challenges the opening of the 
observatory, or the arrangement of the telescope. Eye¬ 
pieces should be cleaned, adjustments rectified. Instru¬ 
ments of all kinds and sizes may be called into profitable 
and pleasant requisition—let the possessors only make 
the best of what they have. If we do not see more than 
we anticipate, though that may sometimes happen among 
the uncertainties of the English climate, yet we shafi 
surely see enough to amaze us at the greatness of the 
Creator. 

From its pre-eminent brightness, the planet Jupiter will 
naturally be the first object of attention. Belts we shall 
expect to find traversing his great broad disk, for they 
are very seldom absent; but there also we shall encounter 
a more unusual object, the ruddy patch, which has been 
sometimes describi^ as vermilion, ^ssibly from “personal 
equation," but which to most eyes exhibits a cinnamon or 
brick-red hue. There it has been, with scarcely any ap¬ 
preciable change, for the last three years'—a degree of 
permanence equalled, and even surpassed, by some dark 
spots in ancient days, but singularly contrasted with the 
general mutability of the markings of the disk. What is 
that spot t and where is it situated with regard to the real 
surface of the planet? Is it mere superficial colouring? 
but if so, of what material ? Or is it an opening in the 
great mass of clouds—or what we call siKh—that is 
thought to envelope this colossal globe ? But if so, how 
strange that its outline should have remained so steadily 
permanent. And in that case, as it is difficult to suppose 
It at the same level with those dark grey bands which 
have been ascribed to a similar absence of vapour, shall 
we place it above or beUw them? We might infer the 
former, if it is the case, as has been said, that it is more 
easily traced up to the limb than the dark belts ; but die 
observation is delicate, and the effacing of the grey bands 
in that situation is not matter of universal consent. We 
might possibly conceive, on Other grounds, admitting that 
the dark belts do indicate a deep clearing of vapour, that 
ruddy tints are caused by something at a higher level, 
because these are occasionally suffused over the whole 
equatorial zone and its markings, so as sometimes even 
to affect the general colour of the planet .to the naked 
e^. The interposition of trm has prevented the writer 
hitherto from observation this year, but the accompany¬ 
ing sketch, taken 1879, November 12, with my pjrinch 



Fio. I. 


"With * mfrror, may perhaps be of srnne interest in eom- 
i prison with the observations of the present season. 

I The image, it will .be noted, it telescopic, inverted. 


bttt It MWM to haw feocn naiwiicad fai Uw latmrvaL 
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The red spot was su^pLc:t^l lo consist of two confluent 
masses, as well as to be somewhat inclined to the nei|;h> 
bouring belt; but the former Idea, at least, not being 
confinmd by other observers, was probably owing to the 
inferior atmospheric conditions, which did not admit of a 
power much above loo. The central girdle consisted as 
usual of three divisions: the N. broadest and darkest, 
and of a cinnamon hue ; the equatorial zone pale grey, 
with verjr feeble transverse interruptions, an indistinct 
continuation of the ‘^portholes'* so conspicuous some 
years previous; the S. band grey also, but deeper in 
tone. The N. hemisphere, beyond a bright region, had 
many faint grey strifes: towards the opposite pole was a 
feeble brownie shading; so that the colouring of the 
disk as a whole was, in heraldic language, “ counter- 
changed.’* On other occasions very singular tints have 
been noted by eminent observers—yellow, full blue, and 
crimson; and the subject well deserves study, even 
though, as seems likely, that study should lead to little 
of a satisfactory nature. 

Then there are other markings to be investigated on 
that great disk, both luminous and dusky, and that in 
another aspect, with a view to the determination of rota¬ 
tion ; for, strange to say, it is found that some small dark 
specks travel more rapidly than other bright ones, and 
that the red spot moves slowest of all. And thus it is 
that the uncertainty in the axial velocity of that vast 
globe, first noticed by Cassini more than two centuries 
ago, is almost as far from being removed as ever; and, 
on the whole, one is tempted to question whether, after 
all, we have a single accurate idea, excepting that 
of mutability, concerning that enormous surface; and 
whether, if we could be transported there, we should not 
be surprised at the baselessness of all our conjectures. 
Certainly it may be said as to Jupiter, and not as to 
Jupiter only, that the recent advances in optical power 
and observing skill have only ser\'ed to make more 
evident the thickness of the veil that obscures these 
objects in mystery. Analogy leads us a little way safely 
enough, but only to desert us before long. However, we 
most patiently watch and wonder. 

Other matters, too, might be noted before we take our 
leave of that brilliant disk, so easy of investigation, so 
difficult to interpret. Why are the shadows cast on it by 
the satellites sometimes so black, at others so dim, or so 
abnormally small ? Why, when a satellite passes ^hind 
tl^limb, is it sometimes neatly bisected by it, at others 
visible behind or through it, either from optical projec¬ 
tion, as stars have been seen in front of the moon, or 
from the partial transparency of the edge of the globe? 
And then tlje satellites—they, too, have their anomalies 
in difierences of apparent magnitude and brightness, due 
perhaps to variable obscurations of surface, but, if so, 
mdicating conditions totally unlike that of our own 
satellite—the presence of considerable atmospheres, the 
possible want of coincidence between their periods of 
revolution and rotation—or even a superficial constitu¬ 
tion as mutable and as hard of interpretation as that of 
the primary whom they obey. 

we shall not remove our telescope far before a still 
more interesting and surprising object will present itself 
in Saturn, now e^cially suited-for investigation, both as 
to altitude and the presentation of the ring. If there was 
much in Jupiter to perplex us, there is far more here; 
and it is ratW mortifying to remark how little »lvance 
in knowledge has been made by the great increase, in 
recent years, of telescopic ]Mwer. But little is ascertained 
now, b^ond whnt was de%ted by the perfect vision of 
Dawes with his fi^ineb Men object-glass, or the beautiful 
definition of the 15-inch achromfitic, by the same maker, 
at Harvard College. A study, in fact, of the memoir by 
Hood end his associates, in the AnmUs of that college, 
vol. B. part r, published in 1S57, would be the best pre<- 
parationfor an intelligent scrutiny of this pianet. But 


not much beyond a general impression can be expected 
from ordinary telescopes. It will require considerable 
power, as well as light and sharpness, to detect Encke*s 
subdivision of the outer ring (which, however, 1 caught 
in 1880 with my 9^-inch mirror), to trace any possible 
subdivisions of the inner ring, to ascertain whether, as 
Trouvelot thinks, the gauze veil is becoming less trans¬ 
parent in its outer portion, or to investigate those strange 
and punling outlines of the shadow of the ball on the 
rings, which, noted in part by others, have been recorded 
in detail in the Harvard memoir. A copv is here given 
of one, but not perhaps the most remarkable, of their 
diagrams. 



Fig. a. 


Such .1 contour could be only accounted for, if at all, 
by an amount of unequal thickness in the ring, which 
ought to W is not in the smallest degree, visible in 
the edgeways presentation. The success of Prof. Hall 
in detecting a bright spot of considerable permanency 
upon the ball encourages attention in that direction— 
especially as there are several previous records of such 
phenomena. To hunt for the smaller satellites with any 
but superior instruments would of course be waste of 
time, but it may be remarked that Enceladus has been 
seen by Ward with exceptionally keen sight and a 4*3 
inch Wray object-glass, by Franks with 5 inch ditto, by 
Pratt with an S'lj inch “With*’ mirror, and by myself 
with 9'33 inch. Mimas, the innermost, has been detected 
with a 7-inch achromatic by Wray. Meyer at Geneva 
has found it of late nearly as bright as Enceladus, and 
thinks it may be variable. 

The mornmg skies at present are graced by Venus, 
not however a remarkable object in her gibbous phase; 
and Mars, who is coming rapidly round by his opposition 
to the evening. The smallness of his diameter, about 
15", is a great impediment, especially in the English 
sky, to the hope of success with his minor details, though 
it may be borne in mind that in the air of Milan, and with 
an admirably defining Merz object-glass of 74 inches, 
Schiaparelli has made many delicate observations on a 
scarcely larger diameter, and with exceptionally fine air 
has carried them down, strange as it may appear, to a 
diameter of only 6". 

The only other of the larger planets now visible is 
Neptune, easily picked up by means of an ephemeris, 
and distmguishable from a fixed star, even in a small 
telescope, by its dull and steady light. It demands, 
however, a large aperture for the bringing out and sharp 
definition of its pallid disk; in the latter respect the 
great achromatics at Rome (9*3 inch) and Bothkamp 
(II'5 inch) were unsuccessful, but I have seen it neatly 
terminated with Huggins's I5>inch object-glass. Its 
satellite, though gliinpsed by Ward with a 4’3-rnch achro¬ 
matic, is far too difficult for ordinary vision or common 
apertures; 1 have seen it however plainly with the 15- 
inch just mentioned, 

Vesta, though possibly visible with the naked eye, is a 
mere brilliant point of less than 1" in the telescope. 

Some notes on the autumnal cMStetlations will be 
brought forward In a subMquent paper. 

T. W. WeM 

(7b t$ eomtiHued) 
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METEOROLOGY OF BEN NEVIS 
'PHE caim on the top of Ben Nevis marks, as is well 
known, the highest spot in the British Islands, and 
when the question of high-level meteorological observa¬ 
tions came to be seriously entertained some years ago, 
attention was drawn to this position as the best afforded 
in these islands for a first-class meteorological observatory 
which would form one of the more important members in 
the network of the high-level stations of the Continent. 
The advantages of the situation are enhanced by the con¬ 
sideration that the mountain rises directly from the level 
of the sea to a height of 4406 feet, an 1 that its summit 
stands from 2000 to 3000 feet clear above the mountain 
ridge to westward which lies between it and the Atlantic. 
The mountain thus raises its head in the very midst of 
the west-south-westerly winds from the Atlantic, which 
exercise so preponderating an influence on the meteorology 
of Europe. Among the results from observations made 
at this elevated situation the more important to be looked 
for are those which relate to the greater movements of the 
atmosphere, particularly the upper currents in their rela¬ 
tions to the cyclones and anti-cyclones of Europe, the 
data for the investigation of some of the laws regulating 
these movements being obtained by a comparison on the 
one hand of observations made on Ben Nevis with those 
made at the other high-level stations of Europe, and on 
the other with those made at lower levels, and published 
in the different Daily Weather Reports. 

When therefore the Scottish Meteorological Society 
Oast spring) accepted the handsome offer of Mr. Clement 
L. Wragge to ascend Ben Nevis every morning in time to 
make observations on the top at 9 a.m., eve^ care and 
precaution was taken as regards the quality of the instru¬ 
ments procured, and in the arrangements made for their 
exposure and protection, so as to make the observations 
first-class, as far as this could be secured without co.tstant 
residence on the top or the erection of continuously re¬ 
cording instruments. Further, as it is contemplated to 
build an observatory on the toj;^ the arrangements regard¬ 
ing the instruments and their positions were carried out, 
so that all that will be required to complete the observa¬ 
tory is simply the erection of a suitable residence for the 
observers. 

That Mr. Wragge possessed not only enthusiasm, but 
also strength of will, skill, and readiness of resource, was 
soon manifested. He met the Council of the Society in 
Edinburgh on May 26 and 27, was in Fort William on 
the following day, and on Tuesday, the 31st, fixed and 
secured the instruments in proper position on the top of 
the Ben, including a masSively-built cairn for the recep¬ 
tion of the barometer, On June i, at 9 a,m., the obser¬ 
vations were regularly begun, and have since been con¬ 
tinued without the break of a single day up to the disas¬ 
trous storm of October 14. This continuity, so extremely 
desirable in such a series of observations, was guaranteed 
by Mr. Wrame securing at the outset the services of a 
well-qualified assistant, whom he trained to the work, as 
well as a second assistant, whom he also trained, to meet 
any emergency that might arise. 

The Instruments are these ;--A barometer inclosed in a 
caim, feet high and 17 feet in circumference; which in¬ 
closes a strongbox fastened with lock and key, with a second 
door protecting the box from heavy rains and the gusts 
of wind which blow up the narrow gullies of the tremen¬ 
dous precipices, 1800 feet high, only a few paces off, and 
sweep over the instruments with terrific tiiry. A Ste¬ 
venson’s screen, with maximunt, minimum, dry and wet- 
bulb thennometers, the bulbs of which are 4 feet above 
the mountain stone; the box opens to north, and also 
contains the oxone tests. The other instruments am a' 
terrestrial minimum radiation thermometer, a aolar 
maximum radiation thermometer, 4 feet high, and a ndn- 
Muge, 8s inches in diameter, and ita^iim 1 foot high. 
Fig. I ^bws Stevenson's thermornemr screen in elevation, 


erected on four stout posts, having angle-sloping stan¬ 
chions, by which the box was securely and immovably 
fixed. 

This arrangement continued till the end of July, when, 
as the tourist season was then setting in, a more effectual 
protection of the thermometers was necessary, so as to pre¬ 
vent the possible occurrence of any crowding of tourists 
immediately around the thermometers, or anv other inter¬ 
ference which might vitiate the reading made daily at so 
heavy an expenditure of time and trouble. In order to 
afford the required protection, Mr. Stevenson designed a 
strong wire cage, measuring five feet each way, the wire- 
netting being supported by strong iron rods continued 
downwards beyond the cage, and bent below at right 
angles. The horizontal projecting rods below are weighted 
with heavy blocks of stone, so as to secure complete 
stability to the structure. In the interior of the cage the 
Stevenson screen, with the thermometers and ozone tests, 
is placed, and firmly secured with supports. 

Fig. 2 is a sketch of the station, kindly prepared by Mr. 
Wragge, which will explain, better than any verbal descrip¬ 
tion could do, the arrangements which have been carriM 
out with regard to the instruments, and also the remark¬ 
able character of the plateau at the top of Ben Nevis. A 
is the barometer cairn; b, the wire cage, with the ther¬ 
mometer screen seen inside ; C, the solar maximum radia¬ 
tion thermometer, a black-bulb in vacuo, the terrestrial 
radiation thermometer being placed on one of the stones 
adjacent; u, the rain-gauge; and e, the hut, covered 



with tarpaulin and built of the surrounding stones "for 
shelter to the observer. The cairn of the Ordnance Sur¬ 
vey is distant twenty-five paces north-westwards from the 
barometer caim. 

Under instructions from the Council of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society I inspected the station on the top 
of the Ben on July 28, and on the following day the station 
at Fort William, where observations are^ carefully and 
intelligently made by Mrs. Wragge as nearly as possible at 
the same instant of time that observations are made at 
the top and at the different points on the outward and 
homeward journeys. We left Fort William about half¬ 
past five on Thursday ‘morning, the party consisting of 
Mr. Wragge, Dr. Sanderson, the Society's honorary 
treasurer, Mr. R. C. Sanderson, and. myself, as well as 
Mr. Wragge’s Newfoundland d^, Renzo, that daily ac¬ 
companies him in his ascents. *rhe Instruments are read 
at FoH William before starting, and the first observation 
on the journey is made at a peat bog, which was reached 
at 6.12 a.m.j Mr. Wragge dismounting and reading Ms 
aneroid and sling thermometer, and noting the wind, 
clouds, and other observations of the wegther. The lake 
was reached at 7.23 am., where tha Uurd set of observa¬ 
tions were made, including the temperature of the water 
of the lake, which was 48^*3, being fn higher tW that 
of the air. Here our ponies were left, and Mr. SRnaxt 
,poshed on, in order to reach the top^ time tx the regiur 
9 a.m. obserwtion, while we loUofwei more at leisare. 
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The foorth set of observations were ntadeat the spring, 
vhich is about 800 feet from the top, the temperature of 
the spring being 37'*-4. Observations are again made at 
these samepoints on the homeward journey, whidi, together 
with the three at the top at 9,9.30, and 10 a.m., make a 
daily series of ten observations, independently of those 
made at the same times by Mrs. Wraggeat Fort 'William, 
and at other times in the afternoon and evening. In 
addition, extra observations are also made, such as when 
entering or emerging from the cloud-fog, when the wind 
suddenly changes in direction or force, &c., these being 
made from their important bearings on graeral atnuH 
spheric circulation. These observations, which are taken 
with scrupulous regularity, evince on the part of Mr. 
Wragge the most undaunted devotion to his work, par¬ 
ticularly in consideration of the extreme discomfort they 
often entail, since to make them he must dismount not 
unfrequently in a piercingly cold storm of wind and rain. 

The following are the observations made on July 28, at 
9 aan., by Mr. Wragge, and also those made at the same 
time by Mrs. Wragge at Fort William:— 

Ben NevU. Tort Waiiam. 
inclM*. inches. 

Barometer at 32* ... ... 25*434 ... 39 ‘ 93 i 

Aneroid. » 5 ' 35 S — “* 


Max. Thermometer 
Min. „ 
Dry-bulb „ 
Wet-bulb ,, 

Solar max. ,, 
Terres. min.,, 


Raiitfall . 

Wind, direction 
„ force (0>I2) 
C^ud-fog (o-to) ... 


36*8 

54*0 

32*5 

49 *a 

35*0 

S 3 *S 

3 S -0 

SO '3 

94*0 

— 

Ss* ” 

faidi. 

0260 

0*069 

Suuth-wehterly 

South-westerly 

3 to 4 .. 

4 

to 

9 


We reached the summit shortly before eleven, the last 
1000 feet of the ascent having been through a dense doud- 
fog, which dung persistently to the mountain the whole 
time we were on it We found the protecting wire cage 
in its position, having been placed there on the previous 
day, but the Stevenson screen was still in the position it 
had occupied since the observations began, and as is 
shown in Fig. 1. A reading of the instruments having 
been made, the workmen proceeded to remove the ther¬ 
mometer-box to its new position inside the wire cage, as 
represented in Fig. 2, and the party withdrew to the hut, 
which, though conuining only one apartment, 8 feet hy 4 
feet^ and its walls far irem wind-tight, afforded a most 
welcome shelter from the bitterly cold masses of mingled 
fc^, Scotch mist, and sleety drizzle which drifted actOM 
the mountain. A fire was quickly lighted in the middHijlJ 
of tlm hut with splinters of wood and haUs of tow steem^ 
in paraffin, tiie excessive dampness-of everything nea^- 
mg the use of paraffin indlspeasable. The inspeetfon 
wtdeh followed showed that the foil equipnwnt 
stnunents were in eaceHent order and in exceHei^ Bou- 
tioBs, and that the {dnervations were made.' nila <a 
precision and a fidelity which left noffiing to he de^red. 

At the time of our visit everything was drenehed with 
wet. On acening the thermometer^)^ the whole fotide 
preseBted the appearance of ha /me been jesi'ttftBd ontef 
water, a drop banging from the bulbs bf die dry «nd 
other theriBoneters. Mr. Wram .infbnned us that 
during the fifty-one days preceding «ur vidt the dry- 
Imlb diennometer was found on opening boa to be 
without tbe drop hanging from it enly itnefx eocaslOBS. 

A nolewierthy feature of the aaetea^gy of Ben Moiras 
is the winds. Repeated instances were seen, during the 
ascent and descent, of a thhifilay ftagnent of mist sud¬ 
denly aaentfiigoior one of the gl^ which on hofog 
watched «m observed dmsly to aaoMd, le ttt heabre 
and hecomieg denser as iteBue^fieguently nsmiaf « 
lune an appeannee rescrokhag At amehe rising foere^. 

I burefog mountshi. Cn «m oocnian At whols of 
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part of Gten Nevis seen from our position was clear of 
cUwd and mist, bnt in a brief space of time, not exceeding 
five seconds, a dense mist suddenly filled the whole 
breadth of the glen, the upper limit of the cloud*f(^ 
being only a little lower than the level of our position. 
Utese facts point to ascensional movements in the atmo¬ 
sphere over Ben Ntfvia,nhich in all probability arecau^cd 
bv the temperature of the surface of the mountain being 
higher than that of the enveloping atmosphere at the 
same heights. These ascensional movements are dis¬ 
turbing influences on the winds prevailing on the Ben, 
but especially at the top, the result being that it is fre- 
ouentty difficult, if not impossible, to say what the true 
direction of the wind is, as it is found to blow from all 
points of the compass within the space of a few minutes, 
In the accom^nying sketch (Fig. a) Mr. Wragge has 
given a faithful r^esentationnf the surface of the plateau 
of die summit. This plateau consists of about ninety acres, 
the diflerence of level between any two points of which 
does not exceed ten feet. It is throughout strewn to a 
depth of about four feet, with blocks of felstone lavas and 
volcanic agglomerates, nearly all tilted up to such a degree 
that the only mode of progression is over the sharp cages 
of the stones. These blocks aie different from the rock 
of the mountain itself, the nearest rock resembling them 


being found in Glencoe, twelve miles distant. No soil is 
I anywhere visible, the bcUvy rains doubtless having longago 
washed it all down hill; indeed, except in small detached 
patches, the mountain is wholly bare of soil for the last 
1500 feet of the ascent 

That the striking bareness of Ben Nevis is due to the ex¬ 
cessive rains having washed away the soil, and not to the 
climate, is ^own by the remarkably well-grown specimens 
of Cerastium alpittum, C trigyuium, Saxi/ra^a sUilaris^ 
and AlcktmUia which were found at heights closely 

approaching 4000 feet in situations which protected the 
soil from being oaxried away by the rains. In a small 
patch only 240 feet from the summit, I gathered a small 
grown specimen of Sax^rwfa steUaris in flower, and in 
the same patch Acre was growing a Carex, which however 
showed no flower. Eacepting the above flowers and 
Sagina saxaiilts, Carex LMxula spicata^ and a 

single specimen of Sibbaldiaprotumbens^ 1 did not notice 
any other flowering plants which a botanist would take 
the trouble to put into hk vascolum. The scanty flora of 
Ben Nevis as regards the rarer species is thus in striking 
contrast to the rich floras of Ben Lawers and many others 
of our Scottish mountains, a circumstance which may 
pcrliaps possess some geological significance. 

Alexander Buchan 


THE ELECTRIC TRAMWA Y 

^NE of the most interesting sights in connection with 
the Exhibition at Paris is the electrical trainwav; 
it is a practical evidence of the great future in store for 


electricity as a motive power. From an article in La 
Nature we give some of the leading features of this 
recent application of electricity. In the case of a tram¬ 
way the question is a complicated one, for the mils can¬ 
not be isolated, and they therefore cannot be used as 



El««itie]|hanwfe]r: Dipanin^Bntfeii n tht Phes it h Cmmiee. 

ONghAen. How then, hi these eondMons.is'tfaemiMlir se'^al fruifless attend, which ulntost alwiys precede 
irw^ckrmgeeQimcctiM wHh the fenerMor ifleced sucoeiies of this kind. In the pr* Uuilu sr y eaewiB>eats 
fa IfarpAlbttienwttlw Palais fe inside at the worktop in the Roe neot they nuMeosfe ns 

w p iOMem effiich MM. Boistd eed SeRey^fhe engi* omdoetprs, of a brass tube etectrleelihr eonnacted with 
Wtoo ef MessPs. Siemensi have comiflettiy eolved, after the caniage by a traveraer, the ‘function of 'wMdh we 
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shall explain; the wheels and rails will serve as the 
return wire. This system worked well at the workshop. 
In practice a special difficulty was encountered. The 
dirt sticking to the rails and felloes of the wheels formed 
a sort of crust so insulating as to prevent adequate com* 
munication with the earth. The .increase of resistance 
produced by this interposition of finely conducting bod’es 
was often sufficient to arrest the vehicle. The remedy 
was happily beside the evil, and a second conductor was 
establisMa parallel with the first, in communication 
with the second pole of the generator, oh which runs a 
second traverses identical with the former. These two 
cars follow on their respective tubes the movements of 
the vehicle, and ensure a good and constant communica¬ 
tion between the electrical generator and the motor. 
Fig. I represents the carriage and the station at the 
Place de la Concorde. At the height of the knife-board 
are seen the two conducting tabes supported at certain 
distances by posts, and in the intervals by iron wires, 
like the door of a suspension bridge. The carriage is 
exactly the same as the ordinary tramway car. The 
motor is placed underneath the feet of the inside pas¬ 
sengers ; tt is a Siemens dynamo-electric machine, with 
horizontal inductors similar to that which produces the 
current in the Palais de ITndustrie. The distance traversed 
is about too metres, and is accomplished in one minute. 
The work expended reaches 8 horse-power in the curved 



Fio. 9.—TrAVcneri conducting the cuirent to the cairiage. 

part; on a level straight run it does not exceed 3) horse¬ 
power. The transmission of motion to the wheels is 
effected by means of a fall-chain. By a happy coinci- 
^nce, which belongs to the very nature of the electric 
motor, the static ejort is maximum when the motor is in 
repose. This renders the starting very ea^, and no diffi¬ 
culty is met with from this point of view. To regulate the 
sp^i, resistances are introduced Into the general circuit, 
which reduces the Intensity of the current, and conse¬ 
quently the work of the motor; this operation is very 
simply effected by means of a lever placed at each end of 
the carriage. For stopping, the current is broken, and at 
the same time an ordinary brake is applied. 

As to the mode of communication of the conductors 
with the carriage, we have said that it is effected by 
means of two identical traversers; It will suffice to describe 
one of them. Fig. a represents in detml one of these 
traversers. It is con^iosed of a rectangular frame, bearing 
in Us centre a wheeU of which the groove R is semt- 
cylindrical, and is awilied against the exterior part of the 
eonduetor c, formea of a prass tube tz mUfunetres in 
diameter and slit bn its lower part along aU its l^gth 
to a breadth of about i miflimetre. In this tube 
slides a cylindrical core of I2 centimetres in Imigth, bn 
which are fixed, at its extremities, two vertical shafts, 
A, B, which support the wheel or rbU^. Two springs stm- 
ported on these vertical shafts press the wheel against tim 


tube, and maintmn an elastic contact between the tube 
and the wheel The carriage may then be movcJl; tie 
wheel runs against the tube, the core glides in the interior, 
without the communication ceasing to be, if not perfect, 
at least quite sufficient for the purpose. Only at timss 
a few sparks are seen at the moment when the carriage 
passes the coupling of the tabes ; these sparks are due 
to smill instantaneous ruptures of the current which do 
not affect the regulso: working of the system. The expe¬ 
riment shows that the wear and tear scarcely affects the 
tub^ and bears almost entirely on the core placed in the 
tube; but nothing is easier than to replace a core. The 
current reaches the machine by the copper conductor f. 
The traction of the carriage is effectei by the cords D or 
D', according to the direction. 

The electric railway of the Palais de I’lndustrie pre¬ 
sents the first practical solution of an electric traction in 
the case of a tramway. Of course it is easy to see how 
this application of electricity is capable of the greatest 
development, and that by modification of details the 
principle might be applied to railways. 


THE BOLOMETER _ 

A n instrument a thousand times more sensitive to 
radiant heat than the thermopile, and capable of indi¬ 
cating a change of temperature as minute as i-ioo,oooth 
of a single Centigrade degree, deserves the attention of 
the physicist, ^cn to these aualifications it can be 
added that the new instrument is far more prompt in its 
action, and more reliable than the thermopile for the 
quantitative measure of radiation, then, indeed, no apology 
IS needed for a detailed description. The instrument is 
termed by its discoverer, Prof. S. P. Langley, the bolo¬ 
meter, or actinic balance. The earliest design of the in- 


nc.i. 



ventor was to have two strips of thin metal, virtually 
forming arms of a Wheatstone's bridge, placed side by 
side in as nearly as possible identical conditions as to 
environment, one only of thembeiqg exposed to radiation. 
Such radiation would slightly warm the strip and therrfoie 
alter its electric resistance, and the amount of this chai^ 
would be indicated by the movement of the needle of the 
^Ivanometer placed in the middle circuit of the'^bridge." 
For various reasons iron was eventually ch^n as the 
material for the thin strips, as it combines the quaUHes 
of tenacity and laminability, with a greater sensitiveness 
in its electric resistance to temperature changes than 
either gold, platinum, or silver. rreUminary experiments 
made with a simple strip of iron in comparison with 
several delicate thermopiles showed the advantage of die 
new. method of mvestig^ion. A laige EUiott thermopile 
of rixty-three pairs, a very sensitive thermopile of sixteen 
small pain, and a delicate linear thermopile of seven pain 
of elements were selected. ■ The iron strip t^o was 
1 millims. long. *I 77 mifiims. broad, and o'ooi miltims 
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thick. Its resistance was o’q ohm. The three former 
instruments were one after the other connected with a 
short-coil mirror galvanometer of sufficient delicacy. The 
same galvanometer was used in the bridge, the three re¬ 
sistances used with the strip being respectively '9, *4, and 
'4 ohm, and the total current employea being a little over 
half a weber. The result showed the sensitiveness of the 
three instruments and of the strip to heating by radiation 
to be respectively as 1, 4*1, 16*3, and 226‘3. 

The actual bolometer embodies the principle of the 
prdiminary experiment with various additional refine¬ 


ments. Sheets of sietl (palladium and platinum can also 
be used) are rolled out until of a thickness of from vi to 
‘002 of a millimetre is attained. Out of these sheets small 
gratings are cut or punched, having the individual bars 
about 2 millimetre wide and i centimetre long. Two 
systems of strips are arranged so that the current from a 
suitable battery divides itself, half passing through each, 
the interposed galvanometer showing no deflexion when 
the two currents are of equal strength. Fig. i shows the 
general arrangements of the gratings of strips, A rectan- 
I gular opening is cut in a disk of ebonite of 3 centimetres 



diameter. A second disk of the same sire is clamped 
behind it, and between the two the gratings or systems 
of strips are fixed. That system which is to be exposed 
to radiation is placed in the centre of the recungular 
opening at m. It consists of fifteen strips, eight of them 
being in front, and seven at a little distance behind. 
The second system is divided into two halves, n and N', 
on each side of m, each half consisting of seven similar 
strips, four in front, three behind. Every joint is soldered, 
and the resistance of the fourteen strips in N n' is made 
up equal to that of the fifteen strips m M by the inter¬ 
position of a short wire in the circuit. M is placed in 
one arm of the bridge, and n n' in the other, as indicated 
in the diagram of Fig. 3* 

To protect the bolometer from air-currents, sudden 
changes of temperature, and from danger in handling, it 
is inclosed in a cylinder of ebonite lined with sheet 
copper. This is represented in Fig. 2, where the tube is 
drawn partly in section to display the interior. At the 
anterior end of the tube is a revolving diaphragm with 
suitable apertures. Within, a number of cardboard dia¬ 
phragms or stops are placea, being retained in position 
by rings of ebonite tube between them. Behind these is 
the grating g of the bolometer fixed between the two 
disks of ebonite a and B. At the back there is a layer ot 
solid non-conducting material, through which the con- 
duaing-wires pass to the two terminals. In the posterior 
end of the case are contained the resistance-wires by which 
to bring the two systems to equality; this being advisable 
because, if they are unequal at the beginning of the 
experiment, though they can be balanced by taking pro¬ 
portionally unequal resistances in the other arms of the 
bridge, according to the well-known law, any general rise 
of temperature will produce a /t natrr increment of resist¬ 
ance in the system whose resistance is at first greater, 
producing a continuous ''drift" Jp the'galvanometer 
needle.^ Tig. 3 shows the connectn&s of ue bolonietcr 
and the brio^. A battery of one or more DanieH's c^s. 
2, c; provides a cunent the strength of which Is contrfiued 
at wiu by changing the resistances In a box of coils, R, 
atrunged as a Aunt to the bridge-circuit. The working. 

enndnt is measured by a shunted galvanometer, g-, and 


the two systems of strips M and N n' of the bolometer are 
connected to Uieir respective places in the bridge by four 
insulated wires twisted together and covered with flannel. 
A modification of the usual formula enables the change of 
resistance of M to be calculated from the currents observed 
in the galvanometer G. 

The results of the new instrument are somewhat 
startling. A sunbeam one square centimetre in section 
will, according to Prof. Langley, warm one gramme of 
water 1° C. in one minute. It would therefore raise a 
sheet of water i-5ooth of a millimetre thick, and i-ioth 


FIG.3. 



of a square centimetre in area, 831" C. in one second, 
supposing all the beat to be retained^ And as platinum 
has a specific heat of only '032, the same sunbeam falling 
on a strip of platinum of these dimensions should, on a 
similar supposition, raise it in one second to 2603* C, a 
tiroperature sufficient to tneU it I This result is, bow- 
evef, prevented by the re-radiation which the strip almost 
instantaneously exertr. 

*An examination of the heating effect of rays from 
different portions of the spectrum of solar radiations was 
made, but under conditions different from those of the 

measurements made by MiiUer, Hersche), and Tynda 
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Thesfr experimfiat«» worked with spectra obtained by 
prisms of qoarts» lockrsaU, and other refractive sub' 
stances. Prof. Langiey used the far purer spectrum 
obtained by reflection from the surface of one of Hutber- 
ford's diSractioa-gratii^s ruled on speculum-metal. This 
showed the result that the keat-maxmum (of solar 
in a normal spectrum is not in the infra-red rtg^s, 
but IS at least as far up the visible spectrum as the orange 
near the Mine. This result is so important that we 
append the figures. In the upper line are the wave¬ 
lengths of rays in millimetres; m the lower the corre¬ 
sponding reduced galvanometer deflections. 
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[The H line in the violet has X — ‘00039 i the D line in 
the orange has X ■■ *00059 i ^ttd the A line at the end of 
the visib^ red has X » *00076.] 

We give the above figures as stated by Prof Langley; 
but we cannot help remarking that if these were obtained 
by letting sunlight fall upon strips of polished metal they 
cannot be accepted offhand as a true representation of 
the facts of solar radiation, as they merely in that case 
indicate the position of the maximum of the rays absorbed 
by the me/at surface employed. A blackened surface 
would without doubt tell a very different tale and show a 
maximum for other rays. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the funda¬ 
mental principle of the bolometer is identical with that of 
Siemens’ electrical pyrometer, where also changes of tem¬ 
perature are measured by changes in the electric resistance 
of a conductor. But though the principle be identical the 
application is quite novel; and we must congratulate 
Prof. Langley on the skill and ingenuity with which he 
has applied an unpromising principle to the construction 
of this most interesting and most promising uistrument 
of research. S. P. H 


NOTES 

The announcement will be received with re^et that Prof. 
Huxley, in c msequence of the pressure of other duties, has been 
compelled to resign the Secretaryship of the Royal Society. It is 
believed that Prof. Michael Foster will probably be his successor. 

Sir C. Wvvillx Thomson has not yet resigned the chair of 
Natural History in Edinburgh University, though we regret to 
learn that he is likely to do so in a few days. 

The arrangements for the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition 
are progressing very satisfactorily. Major Flood Pag* has gone 
over to Paris to put himself in direct communication with the 
different administrations there and with the largest cx'iibUora. 
Applications for space have been very numerous, especially from 
Ei^lish manufacturers. The Postmaster-General has signified 
his intention of sending all the apparatus now In Paris, and in 
addition there will be a consblerable accession of modem appa- 
ratns in use in the Post Office Telegraph Department. The 
display will be easentiolly a display of the electric light. The 
whole of the building will be divided off and illuminated by 
the diffierent iaventon and manufacturers of lamps. The new 
Edison light will be shown in operation in the Concert HalL 
end very great interest is evinced in the public display of ibis 
light. The effect produced by it in Paris was quite startling^ 
and it Is generally believed that Mr. Edison has solved the 
pr^ien that he set himself, vis. to prodoec a llg^ to saperiiede 
gas in our houses. 

The succas of women in the late Honours Examlnatioas of 
the Unlvenrity of London in Arts, Sdeaee, and Medicine was 
very remarliable. In the conjoint Honours Examination in 
Mathematics for candidates for the 1st B.At and ist B.Sc. Exa¬ 


minations Miss Charlotte A, Scott obtained the first phee in tiie 
firht class, witii marks qualifying for an exhibition. In the 1st 
B.A. Honours Examination in English subjects Miss M. L. G. 
Petrie olitained a precisely similar position, whilst two other 
ladies, Mi«e, C. A. }. Cluer and H. E. Clay, were also placed 
in the first class. In the 1st H.A. Honmrs Examination in 
German, Misses A, Page and II. H. Drown were placed in the 
first class, the farmer qualifying for a prize. Mias F. H. 
Prideaux actually carried off the sujveiue honours iu Human 
Anatomy at the Honours Examination of the 1st M.B., being 
placed first in the fir-.t class, and being awarded tiie Gold Medal 
in Anatomy. In the Honours Examination in Materia Medica 
and Pharmaceutical Chemistry Mrs. M. A. D. Scharlleb attained 
a place in the first class. 

The first meeting of the one hundred and tw-enty-elghth 
session of the Society of Arts will be held on 'Wednesday, 
November 16, when the opening addre-s will be delivered by 
Sir Freiierick J. Brainwell, F.K.S., chairman of the Council. 
The following ore among the papers which will be read during: 
the se.ssion -The American system of heating towns by steam, 
by Capl, Douglas Galton, C.U., F.K.S. ; practical hints on the 
manufacture of gelatine emulsions and pLites for photographic 
purposes, by W. K. Burton ; stained gla-.s windows, by Lewis 
Foreman Day; photometric standard-*, by Harold Dixon t tele¬ 
phonic communicatim, by Lient.'CuI. C. E. Webber; the 
causes and remedies of hod trade, by Walter R, Browne, M, A.; 
the native tribes of the Hudson's Bay Territoriea, by Dr. Roe, 
F.K.S.; the manufacture of ordn.ince, by Col. Maitland; some 
practical a-.pcett of recent investigations in nitrification, by R. 
Wuington; the production and use of gas for purpo-es of heat¬ 
ing and motive power, by J. Emerson Dowson; gas for light¬ 
houses, by John Wigham (illustrated by an exhibition of sonae 
of the gas flames and apparatus used in lighthouses); the rdmtion 
of botanical science to oruainenlal art, by F. Edward Hulnu, 
P.L.S., F.S.A. ; the storage of electricity, liy Prof. Silvanus 
'Ihnnipson, D.Sc.; the high-pressure steam-engine, by Loftu-s 
iVrkins; the industrial resource-of Ireland, byj. Pliilips Bevan; 
a new chemical compound, and its application to the preservation 
of food, by Prof. Barff, M.A.; the dKlribution of time by a 
•ystem of poeumatic clock.s, by J. A. Berly; tonnage measure¬ 
ment, by Admiral Sir K. Spencer Robinson, K.C.B., F.R.S.; 
tools and cutting edges, by D. A. Aird; the teaching of forextry, 
by CoL G. F. Pearson ; the art of turnings by F. W. Hasludc. 
llie usual short course of Juveuilc l.ectttres, given during the 
Christmas holidays, will be by Mr. W. H. Preeee, F.K.S., the 
subject being " Recent Wonders of Electricity.” The following 
are the subjects of the courses of the Cantor lectures for tiie 
session just alx>ut to commence i—First course, on some of the 
industrial u->es of the calcium compounds, by Thomas Bolts, 

^ F.C.S. } second course, on recent advances in i^otography, by 
I Capt. Abney, K.E., P.K.S.; third course, on hydraulic nuidti- 
nery, Ij Prof. John Perry; fourth course, on book iltuatratlom 
old and new, by J. Conans Carr. In connection with Capt. 
Abney’s lectures, it is intended to arrange for an exhibition of 
photographic apparatus, processes, 4 rc, These leetures origfai' 
ated in 1863, with a liequest t j the Society of Arts by the late 
Dr. Cantor. Since that dale three or more courses have been 
given every session, each course dealiug with some application 
of science or art to industry or manufactures. 

Wx understand that Mr, Donald McAlister, Fellow and Lec¬ 
turer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, bas undertaken to 
prepare for Me-isn. Macmillan and Co. an English edition of 
Prof. Ernst Zicgler’e Text-Book of General and Special Patboo 
bgical Anatomy,” which is on all hands regarded os the sUndiird 
authority on its subject. The book will rangie with Dr. M. 
Foster’s Text-Book of Physiology,” Go^baur’s *’ Compara¬ 
tive Anatomy,” and other works published by the same firm. 
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Tut emiseot Italian geodesiat, General Marquis J. Ricci, of 
Genoa, died at Novara on September 27, at the age of .seventy 
years. The geodetic methods of Gams, Bessel, anl Baeyer were 
introduced iuto the geodetic work of Italy in great ]>arl through 
General Ricci, who was one of the original members and for 
long president of the Italian ComuuS'ion for measuring the 
European degree. 

It is stated that Mi. Robert Hart, C.B., Inspector-General of 
Chinese Customs, is getting a series of elementary science works 
translated into Chinese. Many foreign books liave already been 
translated into that language, bat they have beeu intended either 
for the higher officials or for the students at the free Governmeat 
■chools. Mr. Hart however intends, it is said, to endeavour to 
have the present translations circulated amongst ail classes of 
the people; and his high official position would doubtless give 
him facilities for this purpose not pos.sessed by any other foreign 
servant of the Chinese Government. It was, wc believe, owing 
to the enlightened exertions of this gentleman that the 
or Foreign College of Peking, was extended so as to embrace a 
scientific curriculum, as well os to train interpreters in foreign 
languages, which was its original aim. From a recent calendar 
it appears that this institution now has nine foreign professors, 
besides numerous native tutors, and is attended by 102 students. 
One department of the College is devoted to the preparation of 
books for the diffusion of scientific and general knowledge. 
This is said to have been kept in view as a prominent object 
from the ginning. Among the scientific subjects taught we 
find cbemiatry, natural history, mathematics, animal physiology, 
and astronomy. Students who display conspicuous merit are 
entitled to the first step of the nine d^ree^ of official rank. 
They are then appointed to the discharge of official functions in 
connection with some leading department of the Govemnoent, 
but they ore required to cojitinue their studies at the College 
as resident graduates.*’ A complete courne lasts for eight 
years, the first three of which are given exclusively to foreign 
Tangua^, and the remainder to the acquisition of scientific 
and general knowledge. Most of the students, moreover, os 
they are intended for a special service, receive a .stipend varying 
with the length of their study, but which never exceeds about 
3/. a month. This is certainly a good sign of the valne attached 
by the rulers of China to Western know'ledge; but everything 
does not present the same roseate hue in that country. We read 
that the line of telegraph erected from Sooch iw to lihonghai Ls 
being opposed by the agriculturists, who ore placing all manner 
of ohatoi^s in the way of the workmen employed. They pull 
up and destroy the poles, thinking that t^y act against the 
fiieng-shui, or geomantic influence, and are likely to lead to 
spiritual complications. Troops are stated to have been de- 
Mpotched to protect the line. Deubtless in time these deeply- 
rooted prejodicM, which stand so much in the way of 
internal improeements in Chino, will pass away; at present it 
must be acknowledged with regret that they are as living and 
active os ever. We notice that telephonic communication is 
about to be extensively employed in the large foreign settlement 
at Shanghai. 

Lovers of Japanese poncelaia will be glad to hear, on the 
authority of the Consal-Genenil of the United States in Ji^an, 
that the modera prodactions will In tiooe, if indeed they do not 
already, far surpass the older mannfimtures of Satsuma, OwaH, 
Iroari, and Kutoni wares. The chief wont of Japanese porcelain 
it regular igmmet7 in the pieces, and nniformity in a set or 
number of pieces The absence of flMte is dne, he to the 
fast, th.ot machiiies or forms for moulding ope not used, the 
ovens ore to defective that the heat is not evenly dist^ted. ‘ 
The native auaufseturers are now manifesting mush interest in 
^ improvement of thmr waceo. At one placet the ciiqr are 

Mid to have been worked for two thoosand yean or mote, and 


the deposits seem scarcely more than scaped. Cobalt, used in 
colouring, U found in the same hills. The total value of the 
earthenware and porcelain exported from Japan to foreign 
countries during last year was v.Jued at nearly oie hundred 
th )U.sand pounds sterling, 

W’JTH the Billerschrijim dts Oitindistkm ArcAiptls uttd dtr 
Sitdsee, Dr. A. B. Meyer begins the first ptrt of a serial publica¬ 
tion, which prumi-.ei to be of great value to onthropolcgists. 
The distinguished curator of the Dresden Z'jological Museum 
has undertaken, with the assistance of the Department of the 
Arts and Science^ to issue a series of focosiinilea, fdiotographic 
or otherwise, of the most important objects in the extensive col¬ 
lection entrusted to hit charge. This first part of the compre¬ 
hensive project is devoted to the pictorial writings from Malaysia 
and the Pacific Islands, of which either the originals or exact 
copies are preserved in the Dresden Mu-enm. As a detailed 
account of the series will be given on its completion, it will 
suffice here to state that the present number contains six folio 
photographic platcf of the carious and hitherto undcclphered 
hieroglyphics or pictorial writings from North Celebes, the Pelew 
Islands and Easter Island. These arc accompanied by eight 
folio pages of letterpress full of extremely interesting matter. 
For although no direct attempts are made at inter|vetiag the 
texts, all previous essays of any value are collected, as well as 
such local myths or legends as may be likely to suggest a key to 
the interpretation of the writiiigs. Tnese arc partly on wooden 
tablets, partly on prepared bast, partly also o.n tbe lintels and 
doorposts of the native houses that have been brought bodily to 
I Europe, lliat they are all tree writings, and not merely so 
' much conventional ornamental work, a carefnl stndy of these 
plates will convince the mort sceptical. Both the illnstratioQa 
and the letteriwess are produced In the sumptuous style charac 
terisde of such publieations in Germany. 

The Committee on Photometric Studies appointed by the 
Bjord of Trade, have issued their report. Among other things 
they recommend that, for the determination of the ilhtiniiuuing 
power of coal gas, the use of the sperm candle should be dis¬ 
continued, and that, for tbe future, Mr. Hareourt’s air-gas fla^ne, 
as defined in the appendix to tbe report, should be employed 
instead, as a means of aff aiding with constancy the light of one 
average siwrm candle. And in the event of any other mode of 
measuring the illuminating power of coal ga<, such for instance 
as some modification of Messrs. Keates and Sugg’s lamp or 
Mr. Metbven’s limp being resorted to on account of Us practical 
convenience, this other mode of measnrement should be stan¬ 
dardised, and from time to time checked,, by comparison with 
Mr. Harcourt’.i air-gas flame, which should alone be taken as 
the official standard. The details of the experiments and 
evidence, on which the recommendations are based, are given 
in an appendix. These experiments were mostly conducted 
under the Committee's dlreetion by Mr. Harold B. Dixon, the 
secretary to the Co-nmittee. 

A Jamaica correspondent writes that Mr. Maxwell Hall, 
M.A., F.R. A.S., has succeeded, with some aid from the Xiocol 
Government, in establishing a re^Ior syste.n of meteorologioa) 
observations throughout the island, and a summary of theso is 
published monthly in the yamaiea GattUt. A doily telegraw is 
also sent ronnd the island, giving result* of readings at the (AM 
stations, and any prmnonitory hints that may be considtsed 
necessary in view of telegraphic informatkm from the United 
States signal stations at Key West and Cuba. Thus both 
shipping and agri.mhural interests are wdl prepared tor as^ 
storms or hurricanea that may be expected. Mr, Maxwell 
tiall's work,*’ our oorrespondeit writer, '* though not yet fttUy 
recognised by the Government,» carriei os in O' most oem- 
mendajble spirit, and there is no doubt that when the benefits of 
HgcHix and trustworthy meteorologpcal observations aie appoms^ 
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and Mr. Maxwell Hall*! numerous contribations to astioaomical 
science are more fully appreeiatedf we shall have in Jamaica a 
properly equipped meteorological department, doing valuable 
worh la this re^on, in which the distribution of hurricanes, and 
sometimes earthquakes, have so important a bearing on human 
life and the general prosperity of the island." A Weather 
Observatory, we learn from the yomaua Gleaner, has been 
established by Mr. Hall at the Government Cinchona Planta- 
timu, at the residence of Mr. Morris, director of the Botanical 
Deportment, who has undertaken voluntarily to give it ptrsonal 
and doily attention. Thiii observatory is at a height of 4900 feet. 

Spaukows hove multiplied to sudi an alarming extent in 
South Australia that a Commission appointed by the Goveroment 
hove sent in a report recommending means to be token for their 
destruction, and rewards to be given for heads or eggs. 

Mo. J. H. WlLLMOKE, of Queenwood College, near Stock* 
bridge, Hants, writes under date November 1 j “A ‘Storm- 
Petrel was found not far from here on Sunday week. The little 
bird was lying on its bock on the top of a hedge, and had 
evidently bwn dead some days. On opening it one side of iu 
body was found to be black, os if it had died from a blow. 1 
imagine the very rough weather had driven it inland, and it had 
come into contact with one of the trees dose by. These birds 
are, 1 believe, very rarely found so for inland, and, so far as I 
con learn, this is the first instance in this neighbourhood.*’ 

Mr. Park Harrison has published, through Qoaritch, an 
interesting account of an incised slate and various other objects 
discovered in an old structure at Towyn, Merionethshire. The 
slate is covered with many curious figures, evidently cut by the 
hand of man ; and these Mr. Horrisoa endeavours to interpret. 
There ore numerous illustrations, including an autotype repro¬ 
duction of the slate itself and another with only the figures dearly 
brought out. 

SlNCB 1869 the Otago (New Zealand) Acclimatisation Sodety 
has, we learn from the Colonies and India, liberated 157,041 
young trout, and has sent 135,110 trout ova to various parts of 
Otago. Since 1874 it has liberated 34,900 salmon fry, and in 
1879 and 1880 it liberated 790 perch and 60 tench. Vom g 
American “ White-fish" [Core^iosms alins), let loose in the lakes 
in the Rotorua district about two years ago, have been recently 
met with by the natives; but os soon as it was discovered what 
the fish were they were returned to the water. The natives are 
delighted at the discovery. The Auckland Society has, through 
wont of support, been compelled to sell by auction its stock of 
animals and plants. 

The Brighton Health Congress and a "Domestic and 
Stientifie Exhibition ’* will be held in the Pavilion Dome and 
Mdsetim in the second week of next month. The president 
of the Congress is the Earl of Chichester, and the president of 
the Exhibition is Dr. B. W; Kichanlsoa. 

M. Loiwv, sub-director of the National Observatory of Paris, 
has been appointed by the Government to report on the state of 
French provincial observatories, which have recently received a 
credit of 4000/. from the French PorUoment. These establish¬ 
ments ore five in number:—(1) Marseilles, directed by M. 
Stephan, with MM. Bwelly and Coggia and two computers, has 
a credit of is50f. The- principal work is observation of oebulse 
by Stephan, revision of Kumker’s catalogue, discovery of comets 
and xarall planets, study of intra-Mercuriol planets by Borelfy, 
determinations by Uie Gous method of absolute magnetic 
dacUnotton, &c. (2} Toulooie Ohservatory, directed by Boa* 
laud, with a budget of 880/. and a mnnicipol subvention of aool. 
for printing the observations. A mogaetio pavilion has been 
tniUt with covpou constructed \sy Briimcr. The principal werk 


is die observation of sun-spots, cotologulug variable stars, and 
observation of August meteors; not less than iyx> vrare tabn* 
lated on the lost oeca«>ion of their appearance. (3) Bordeaux, 
directed by Rayet, with a credit of laoo/. The r^ulor work 
has not yet begun, but observations have been made on 
comets and the red spot on Jupiter. (4) Lyons, directed by 
Andie, the credit given by the Government being Soof.; the 
amount of subvention paid by the city is not stated. The prin¬ 
cipal feature of this observatory is its connection with three 
meteorological stations situatetl in the vicinity—one at T8te 
d'Or, the second at Mont Verdun, and the third at Ampius, 
The regular astronomical work bos not yet been begun. (5) 
Algiers, directed by M. Trepied, has a credit of 1500/. from the 
Government. The principal work has been the observation of 
Jupiter’s satellites. 

A VETERAN watchmaker at Vouvry, Switzerland, dums to 
have invented a process by which watches will run for irears 
without winding up. A sealed box containing two watches in¬ 
trusted to the municipal authorities on January 19, 1879, ^ 
just been opened, and the watches were foand going. 

The Council of the Institute of Civil Engineers have issued 
their usual lists of subjects for papers in connection with the 
various premiums which they award. A copy can be obtained 
at the Institute, 25, Great George Street, Westminster. 

M. Hans II. Keusch describes in the Dani&h Natnren (No. 9, 
1881), a new find of Silurian formation on the western coast of 
Norway, at Ulven, t«o miles south of Bergen. The fjeld con¬ 
sists here of conglomerate, sandstone, and clay sbte, with con¬ 
cretions of limestone which contain remains of Silurian corals, 
casts of graptolites, and trilobitm. The formation is equivalent 
to that of Central Norway. 

Several further experiments have taken place at the Paris 
Opera in electric lighting. The succeu has been very great for 
the incandescent light in the hall, and for the Brush system on 
the staircase. For the first time gas has been wholly suppressed 
in several parts of the house. 

In the Times of October 29 is a very interestiug account of 
the present condition of the St. Gothard Tunnel, from a corre¬ 
spondent who went through it. 

In Bnltetin vot. vi. No. 2 of the United States Geological 
and Geographical Survey, Mr, S, H. Scudder gives on analysis 
of the insect remains found in the rich Tertiary Lake Basin at 
Florissort, Colorado, in anticipation of bis forthcoming memoir 
on the subject. 

Mr. Latimer Clark bos printed, in the form of a pamphlet 
a list of the rare and curious books relating to Elecbricity and 
Magnetism which be exhibits at the Paris Exhibition. 

The additions to the Zooloi^co) Society’s Gardens during the 
].ast week include a Green Monkey {Cerco^Aeests callUriehsts) 
from West Africa, presented by Mr. G. Aldridge; a Ring-tailed 
Coali {Nastsa rufa) from South America, presented by Mr. 
Francis B. NorchlTe; a Tarantula Spider (A^gofr, rp. iuc.), a 
Millipede {.yulus, sp. Inc.) from Pernambuco, {uosented hy Mr, 
Charles C. Craven; a Smooth-headed Capuriiin {CeHss mast* 
aehm S ) from South America, a Richardson’s Skua {Sitreorarim 
ers^idatus), British, four Tuaiera Lizards {S/fkeuodtn /un^tatm) 
from New Zealand, deposited; a Hooded Crow (Conms consist), 
a Common Rook {Corvus frugUegsu), two Grey Plovers (Sqssatts^ 
I rola Aritwrilco), a Raff (ATorAritf foi^ttast), a Bor-tailed Godwit 
j {LimoM lapfomta), British, a Gmn-eheeked Amazon {Chrysedk 
i virid^iemtis) fxcm Columbia, a Flnseh’s Amazon {CksytoHt 
nsssekii from Mexleo, purdiased; fbnr —- Finfehos 
\ spissgus i 3 9 9 ) tnm BoUvio, on approval. 
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OUJt ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Ths BittAXY Star y Virginis,—D r. DobercV has KcentlY 
determined the eleibents of this star from all the. measures avail* 
able up to the spring of the present year. He gives two orbits, 
the second of uhich represents the measures about the perl- 
astron^passage somewhat better than the first, but otherwise has 
no material advantage over it. Dr. Doberck points out that the 
part of the orbit most interesting to examine was described 
between the years 1839 and 1847. when the angle of position, 
after being very oblique, passed quickly throu^ aero, without 
very much alteration of distance. He niids that the correction 
required by the angles observed by Dawes, who used a prism 
for the purpose of keeping the images of the stars apparentlv 
in the great circle passing through the xenith, did not much 
change ; those of M. Otto Struve altered in a most pronounced 
manner ; but he adds, ** it Ls qnite natural that the errors should 
be rather large in the case of these stars, which for most obser* 
vers were at no great distance from the southern horizon, and 
which, in most telescopes, appear os large disks, at least uhen 
the state of the atmosphere is not exceptionally favourable.” 
Dr. Doberck gives a separate comparison with the observations 
of the Pulkowa astronomer from 1840 to 1874 both as uncor¬ 
rected and with the corrections in the ** Observations de Ponl- 
kow.'i,” vol. ix. i he finds that the observed distances are 
improved by the corrections, except before 1843, when no cor¬ 
rections ought to be applied,” and this is apparent from his 
invehtigatioiM on the elements of other double-stars: (he angles 
also are confirmatory, but would be better without the correc¬ 
tions as late as 1853. We subjoin Dr. Doberck’x second orbit, 
and for the sake of comparison the orbit deduced by Thiele, 
after a very full discuision of the meisures up to the year 1865, 
taken from his treatise published at Copenhagen in 1866. 

Dobwclc. Thiele. 

Periastronpassage . 1836-450 ... 1836-C85 

Node ... 46 o ... 35 35 

Penastron from node on orbit (A) 273 55 ... 283 44 

Inclination . 33 9 - 35 6 

Eccentricity . 0-89040 ... 0*89575 

Semi-axis major .. 3"-94 ... 

Period of rev .lution . *79'65 years ... 185*01 years. 

We have added ito* to Dr. Doberck's clement (a), to accord 
with the angle as it was expressed by Dawes and most other 
observers until within a recent period, but there appears to be 
slight variation in the brightness of one of the co nponents, as 
will be seen from an inspection of M. Otto Struve's observations 
in the Pulkowa volume referred t-j above. 

The Transit of Mercury, November 8.— This is a phe¬ 
nomenon of which we must look for particniars from observers 
in Australia; it will be wholly invisible in Europe, the con¬ 
junction in R.A. taking place at oh. 38m. a.m. Greenwich time. 
At the next transit on the mominr of May 10, 1S91, the egress 
dnlv will be observable at Greenwich, the sun rising at 4h. 19m., 
ana the last external contact occurring at 4h. 50m. The condi¬ 
tions are reversed in the Following tran<iit on November to, 
1804; the first external contact will take place at 3b. 55m. p.m., 
and the sun's upper limb will be in the horizon at 4h. 18m. 
This will be the lost transit of Mercury in the present century. 

Comet 1881 / (Denning).— M. Schnlhof of Pari', has 
found elliptical elements for this comet: the period assigned 
is 7| years, but is yet uncertain, A near approach to the orUt 
of the planet Jupiter is shown by M. Schulhora ellipse in helio¬ 
centric longitude 2I9“*7, at which p>lnt the distance is only 0*18 
of the earth’s mean distance from tne sun. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
* Mr. Jambs Jackson, *'Archiviste-Btb1iothfoaire” of the 
Paris Geographical Society, has published, in a volume of 
340 pag^, a <'LUte Provlsolte de Bibliographies Gfogra- 
pdques Spdcialcs.” The list was undertaken at the instaiKe 
of the Society, and was printed in inte basta, we believe, for 
tha recent Venice Congress. But when wc xeamA^ that the 
list b only a bibliogra^lcal one, a Ibt of lists, In fact, thqtfpcu- 
molation of geographical literature b alouMt ap^ing. It bws 
evidence of eateasive and careful resean^ though the author 
admits that It b 1v no means exhaustive. Mr, Jadtim receudy 
vblted the Hnited States to search the tibra^ there^ and the 


Ksuit is a work invaluable to all students of geogmphy. He hps 
wisely devoted comparatively small space to Euro^, because, 
as he states, foe works relating to foe^countriesof that continent 
are well known, and easily aecessihte. Mr. Jackson gives not 
only bibliographies pro;^r, but references to works on travd 
and geography, and to pe’iodicab, journal'!, an 1 ti-ansoclions, 
which contain siiecinl li ts. The dividons of the li-t are j— 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Oceania, Polar rerions Oceans 
and Hydrography, Peoples and Nations, Voyages, 'TraveUerB, and 
Geographers, and Generalities. By means of the arrangement 
under each division foe methodical table of contents, the index 
to authors and periodical publications, foe work b rendered 
easily consultable. It reflects the greatest credit on Mr. Jack- 
son's industry, and on foe enterprise of foe Farb Society. 

The only new paper in the Geographical Society’s/Viv«riAftgv 
is Mr. William Bea^all’s on his emloration of foe Rufiji River 
under the orders of the Sultan of Zanzibar, which lastM from 
December 8, 1880, till February 19, 1881, and, we believe, was 
undertaken mainly at the suggestion of Sir John Kirk. A sketch 
map of the river accompanies the paper, on which the p-irtion 
above Mpembeno, almost to E, long. 37*, is given from Mr, 
Beardall's surveys. The geographical notes furnish s)me par- 
ticularK respecting foe Italian Antarctic Expedition, Mr. Jo«eph 
Thomson’s recent exphnntion oS foe Rovuma district of East 
Africa, and the American Missionary Expedition to the Bih4 
plateau in West Africa. There are obituary notices of foe 
Visconde Dunrat, the Rev. F. W. Holland, Major S. Andereon, 
U.F.., Sir Vincent Eyre, and Col. T. G. Glover, all of whom 
had rendered more or less important services to geography. 

WRi-rtNC on a new map of the Dutch East Indies, about 
to be published at the Hague, foe Annalts de Vextrhne Orient 
for Octolier mentions that, besides its scientific valne, this tnai) is 
interesting from the adventures which have attended its produc¬ 
tion. The four stones which together form the litho^ph were 
engraved for the most part in Java, the orography and the names 
alone remaining to be done in F.urope. They were carefully 
packed and despatched to Holland by one of the Dutch mad 
steamers, but the latter unfortunately was wrecked, and foe 
stones sank to the bottom of the sea. After much trouble the 
huge cases containing them were raised, and ultimately arrived 
at their destination. The new map is on a scale of l to 500^000, 
and i- in three colours: the monntaiivs in bistre, the seas, lakes, 
&c,, blue, and foe remainder in black. The leaves measure atS 
centimetres by 78. 

In an "occasional note” on Monday, the Pail AMI GasdU 
predicts a miscellaneous Arctic meeting for the omning of the 
Geographical Society’s session on Novembn* 14. If this should 
prove correct, it Is to be hoped that Capt. Gray may be induced 
to give some verbal information on his discovery that the Polar- 
pack was this summer six degrees nearer the shires of Europe 
than in 1879, Though the note in question is, no doubt, to 
Some extent inspired, we believe the evening's programme is by 
no means finally decided upon. The subject on which the presi¬ 
dent, Loi-d Aberdare, in his address w'ouid most naturally dilate, 
would be his recent visit to Venice, in wfoich case we may hope 
for an intell^ent and intelligible account of the proceedings of 
the Geographical Congress, Hitherto we have heard of little 
bnt some enu'-ive speeches and foe showering of diplomas and 
medaH on the foreign societies and individuals who took foe 
trouble to send articles to the Exhibition.' 

With reference to foe report that Mr. Gordon-Bennett is 
about to visit Dundee hi order to purchase a whaler to be sent 
in search of the Jeannettet it is probable that this new eiro- 
dition is the one which Lieut. Hovgoard, of the Vtga^ has 
volunteered to lead. 

**Caft, Meyer, of the German schooner Pheenix, at Callao, 
from San Jo«^ de Guatemala, reports having discovered a new 
island. According to advices received by the West India MaU 
It Is inlat. 7* 48' S., long. 83* 48' W,, lying about 1S8 milet 
from Punta Agnjo, which Is foe nearest land. The island 
appeared of volcanic orldn, not being over fifty feet above foe 
sea in its highest part. It is a mile long, and about foe same 
wldih, and Her Majesty's ship Xinffisher and foe United Statea 
vessel Alaska have bean despatched to examine it. The Chitian 
iilzmasport Cki6t has also been ordered to pay it a tIsU during a 
trip she is noW making to foe North. 

Mr. Joseph Thomson boa rtanned to Eantibar from a three 
igaon^^ exploratioa of the Loende tributary of the Rovuma 
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Rivtr Not a trace of coal a as found along the a bole course of 
the nvcr, thoi gh it was reported by the natives to be seen in 
aLundanoe protoudbg on the nver banks The whole country is 
ttuckly covered with WLod Mr iboMson oontempbtes setting 
oat on his second expedition donng the present month He 
udenda to visit the iiitle known region between the sea and 
Mount Kiliiranjaro, extending from Mebnda on the north to 
Fanganl on the sonth Mr Tbamson hopes to make important 
^covenes in geology and botany 
A MiETTy full account of the proceedings of the recent Inter 
national Geographical Congress at Venice a ill be found in the 
new BaUehxm (ror Aiignst) of the Italian Geographical Society, 
which retorts in full the cm the questnn of oscitla 

tlons on the coast of Italy It contains besides a map howing 
the various arcs of meridian and parallels that have been 
measured all over the world, and a map of Europe showing the 
present state of the various timonometncal surveys m that 
oontment Russia, Turkey, and Greece are almost blank 
and the Scandinavian penimula is far bhbmd, the other 
countries are shown covered with triangles 


LUNAR DISTURBANCE OF GRAVITY* 

TN November, 1S78, Sir Vrilliam Thomson suggested to Mr 
'*0 11 Darwin that he should investigate, expentnentally, 
the hinar disturbance of gravity and the question of the tidal 
yielding of the rolid eara This Committee of the Ilrtnh 
Association was subseiuentty reappointed, and the 'luthors 
names w ere added to the list of its members In May, 1879 the 
authors vsited Sir WiUiam rhomson at Glasgow, and there saw 
an instiument which, although roughly put together he lelieved 
to contain the principle by which success mi{,ht perhaps be 
attained The instiun ent was erected in the physical laboratorv 
of the University of Glasgow The following are the rough 
details •— 

A colid lead cylinder weighing perhaps a p und or two, was 
suspended by a nne brass wire alout five feet in length from 
the centre of the hntel or cross beam of the sol d stone gallows 
which IS erected there for the puri o c of pendulum experimc t 
A spike projected a little w'w out of the 1 ottom of the cylm 
dnuil weight a single ilk fibre, several inches in lengUi was 
cemented to this spike, and the other end of the tbre was 
cemented to tl e edge of an ordinary galvanometer mirror A 
second ilk fbie, 01 equaUcn(,th was cemented ti the edge of 
the mirr r at a po nt near to the attachment of the fo mer fibre 
The other end of tbi<i second fibre was tl en attache I to a su| 

¥ )tt, which was com ected \ ith the ba e of tl e st< ne gall svs 
he support was so placed that it stood very near to the spike 
at the bottom of the pendulu 1 ard the mirror thus bn g by tbe 
bifilar suspension of two silkt which stood exceedingly near to 
one another in tfaeir upper parts 
It IS ol vions that a small dis\ locement of the pendulum, in a 
direction perperdicular to the two silk , will cause the mirror to 
tnni about a vertical axi« 

A lamp and slit were arranged as in a galvanometer for ex 
blbitmg the movcmei t of the mirror by means of tbe heem of 
light reflected from tbe mirror It was found to be in incessant 
movement, of s irregular a character that it was hardly po sible 
to localise the mean pobition of the spot of light on the screen, 
within five or six inches On returning to the instrument after 
several hours, the observer frequently found that the light bod 
w audered to quite a different part of the room, ar d it wa ome 
times necessary to search thnngh nearly a semicircle before 
finding It agaio The cause of Uiis extreme irregularity of the 
movement of Che peuduhim was obscure , and ns Sir william 
Thomson was of opinion that the instrument wns well worthy of 
careful study, the authors determined to undertake a senes of 
experimenU at the Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge 
Accordingly throughout t88o they proceeded to make expen 
menta with an instrunwnt whxh involved the principle above 
ettP^Bined Several modiflcations of some importance were u 
tiMuced The oendulum was hung In fluid, luuedcr to quickly 
destroy the ofcillatkHU. generated ly local tremors,and being 
suspended by two wiic% u was only free tooimllate la one dme 
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tion, namely, the mendian There was also introduced an 
apparatus, which we have not sjace to explain, by which a 
kn >wa Ten small horizontal thrust might be applied to the pen 
dulum By means of this the actual displaceroentB of the 
pendulum were determmable from tbe observed displacements of 
the spot of light on the screen 

The image on the screen was found to be in a state of con 
tinnal agitation of an irregular character, so that it was not 
possible to take a reading with very great aecuney But as 
the I endulnm was bung in fluid, the agitation was not nearly so 
great as it had been in the instrument at Glasgow 
The ob erven al 0 feund that the mndnlum was suf^eet to % 
diurnal oscillation and that it stood furthest north towards 6 
pm and furthest outh towards 6 am Superposed on ihh 
motion was a gradual change of the mean diumai position, for 
during two months the pendulnm moved northwards 
The instrument was found to exhilnt the flexure of the stone 
piers of the gallows even when the force empliqred was only a 
slight pressure with one finger Water poured onthegronwi 
round the ba ement of the stone gallows tilted the whole strut 
iure over ai d very small changes of temperature In the stone 
piers were found to give distinct eiTeets It was concluded that 
1 foot of displacement in the spot of light on the cale corre 
Rpondrd with l of change In the direction of tbe 1 liimb*hne 
with reference to tbe ba e of the gallows 
From these experiments tbe antbors conehided that the mstm 
ment wras susceptil le of all the delicacy requisite, tmt that the 
mode of snspennon was nnutisfactory 
Accordingly in 1881 the? proceeded to erect a new instrument 
m which the support for the pendulum was a copper tul e, which 
Itself formed the envelope for containing the fluid m which the 
pendulnm was suspended The whole apparatus was immersed 
in a large mass of water and the olservxtions were taken from 
outside of tbe room by means of a telescope Ihc un teadmess 
of the image was diminished probal ly on account of the ptecsu 
tlons taken again t ineqnalit es f temperature in vari us ports 
of the in tniniei t a d 1 ecau e the pendulum was hung in a very 
confined xpace Jhe accuiacy with which rendngs could be 
taken was thus inciea ed 

Sm liar dmn al o cillatim s of the pen lulum were again 
oh erved, an 1 a imilar slow change in the mean d umal po«i 
t on Ihe authors thcref re conclu led that the e changes are n 
real pheuon enon, and do not dej end upon charges of tempera 
ture m the in ti ument it clf 

1 hey al o noted that there are pei 10 Is la t ng for several doys 
in which tho pendulum is n a late of continual agitation so 
that the teal ng taken at a few econds apart do not agree/Mter 
se and that there are other periods of abnormal quic'cence These 
jeii d do n t eeni intimately connectel with the external 
meteorological condition , at lea t as far oi tbe experiments have 
been hitherto earned 

Tie pendulum was found to be practically insen ible to the 
effect of local tremors, such as arc produced by hitting the tone 
support or tamping on the ground in the immediate neighbour 
hood of tbe m trument But it was extraordinarily ensitive to 
steady forces If a force be applied at a point on the floor a 
dimple is produced in eon equence of the clastic yielding of the 
troll, and any object on the floor is slightly tlt^ towards the 
point where the force is applied Now when a person stoed m 
the room at sixteen feet away from the in trument, and again at 
seventeen feet, the difference wax rendered distinctly evident 
between the amounts of incbnation towards die point of pressure 
of the stone basement supporting the pendulum m the two 
cOFes 

Although no great pains had been taken to render the htftm 
ment as «easitive as pos ible it was f und that «n alteration df 
tbe plumb line tbroiigh i looth of a second of are was distinctly 
mea urable 

The second part of die naper oonudns an Meimnt of the work 
of some of the prevums ooswven on the same snhgeot 
M lEollnert instrument, the *'homontal penduhim,' is 
deicnbed It does not appm that any extensive ccriMTof ^ 
servatioDs havn been made with it 
An account of M d Abbadi^s work is next^lvcn. He ma*! 
Iiis observations by means of reflectloiis ftiom apool«F aorcaqg 
and the site of his eipenmcnts was at Abbadia, mu 
in the rmtth ct France He fonoA that ihna ware Mneda 
ogitatfonaiid f quiescence m the merettiy^ctopinntly wUbaat 
vd'erenee to any peroeptlble extemsl conses ifcara were Mio 
gtidttil changes of level emending over seeand meiflht, wid tha 
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experience of several veors showed (hat there was somethinf; like 
an annual inequality of level. 1 here were ■'Ometimes conges 
throngh 2" or 3" which toak place in a few hour-. 

At Geneva M. Fluntamiur has been miking observations con¬ 
cerning variations of the plumb-line, by means of delicate levelt, 
and baa arrived at results in general accudance with those of M. 
d'Abbadle. 

The experiments of the authors piesent a general confirination 
of these conduaions, and show that the earth's surface is in a state 
of continual movement 

With reference to this continual oscilhl! m the authors adduce 
an experiment which wis commenced about three and a half 
years ago by Mr. Horace Darwin at Down, in Kent Ihe ex¬ 
periment was undertaken in cmnectioii with Mr. Darwin’s 
investigation of the geological activity of earthworms. There 
are two stout metal r^s, one of lion and the other of copper. 
The ends were sharpen d, and they were hammered down verti¬ 
cally aboul eight feel deep into the soil, and they are in contact 
with one anothci^ or nearly so. The ends were then cot oil 
about three inches above the ground. 

A stone was obtained like a small grindstone, w ith a circul ir 
hole in the middle. This stone was 1 iid on the ground with the 
two metal rods appeanng through the hole. An arrangement 
with a micrometer screw enables the observer to take contact 
measurements of the position of the upper surface of the stone 
with regard to the rods. The stone nas, on the while, always 
continued to fall, but the general descent can only be gathered 
from observali ma taken at many montlis ajiart, for Jt is found 
to be iu a state of continual vertical oacdlation. 

The meuure uenta are so delicate that the raising of the stone 
produced by one or two cans full of water poured on the ground 
can euily be perceived. The effect of fr >st and the wet season 
combined is strongly marked, for on January 23, 1881, the stme 
was 4'I2 mm. higher than it had been on Septemlwr 7, 188a 
The prolonged drought of the present su nmer has had a great 
effre^ for between May 8 and June 29 the stone sink through 
S'W.uam. 

The ehengei jvodiieed in the height of the stone artk of course 
entirely due to superficial causes; but the amounts of the oscil¬ 
lations are certainly surprising, and alibongh the basements of 
aitxmomieal instruments may be very deep, they cannot entirely 
escape from similar oscillations. 

Tlie list part of the paper contain-> a discussion of the present 
aspects of the question, and a critici->m of the van ms forms of 
instrument which have been used hithe-to for the detection of 
small variations m the position of the plumb-line. 

The authors auggest that greater precautions should be taken 
in the protection o* the piers of transit instruments from changes 
of temperaitare, and in the drainage of the sod round the base- 
ments of the piers ; they also draw attention to the diatnrbing 
effect of the weight of the observer’s body. They express a 
hope that systematic observations of changes of level may be 
undertaken at a number of obaervato les by some Instrument 
S^ogona to that with which they are w jrking. They aM sbll 
prosecuting their experiments, and they arc in hopes of being 
aUe to reduce their instrument to a consement form, so that it 
may not be dlfiionlt to transport or to erect. 

In conclusion they state that they have no hope of being able 
to observe the lunar attraetion in the present site of olisenratum, 
but they think it pombic that they may devise a portable instru¬ 
ment which shaU W amply bcnsittve enough for such apurp^ if 
the bottom of a deep nunc should Iw found to give a sulficieiitly 
invariaUe support m the instrument. 


AN ERROR IN THE COMMONLY ACCEPTED 
THEORY OR CHEMISTRY 
A Ta public meeting of the tTnlvemity College Chemical and 
Physical Soci^ Prof. A. W. WiUitiBsoi^ F.R.S., gaee 
an ndlltws on ** An uror in the Commonly Accepted Theory H 
Chomistty.” 

He bmnn by saybig that he bad been frequently stniek by th* 
fhet that two theories believed at one time to be conflletiag had 
oftebeensliowikbythepronetsof mpdytwiM bolhfrtw. ^A» 
vilaatwiGe ia point hr toaS tbe; ri^l theeribi, 4 Mief (ff witifk 
repreMmted mollies as constituted-nfterthe pnttenr of tftrfr or 
four types whft* the other viewed them os conttMai eea^HM’ 

at one tine opposition between t h eie>whe netM' 
turn e« atomic irelgM and those who empffityed' equMm* 


weights; the most important s. p 'hc‘- has of late been taken 
is the introduction of the notion of eqn ^’si?noe into the atomic 
theory; an inspection of the smies Htl, H, 0 , H,N, H4C 
shewed that the atom of chlorine has a diflfeimt value to that of 
oxygen, nitremn, or carb m; thus ammonia mav be viewed u 
bemg formed by replacing three atoms of chlmnc in three 
molecules of hydric chloride by one atom of nitrogen. Thus 
nitMgen was said to be trivalent or a triad, and other elements, 
such as phosphorus, boron, &c., were found to resemUc It in 
this resp^; oxygen was called a dyad, and it was found that 
sulphur, calcittn, &c, might also oe classed as divalent ,* la 
short every element might be placed in one or other of the 
gioups, monad, dyad, triad, Ac. Hint an element can belong 
to one only of these groups was the view still held by one dis¬ 
tinguished chemist, who, for instance, said that nitrogen was 
trivalent only, and that in sal-ammoniac it was not pentavnlent, 
but that the body in question was a molecnlar compound of two 
che meal compounds, ammonia and hydric chloride. 

He (Prof. Williamson) thought this was little else than a 
return to Berzelius’ mode of representing compounds, though it 
was open to an objection from which the theoiy of the Swraish 
chemist was free; for Berzelius said that the force which 
united the two molecules that| made up the compound mole¬ 
cule was identical with that which held together the atoms of 
the constituent molecules, the force being in each case electrical ; 
whereas Prof. KeknU assumes the forces in the two cases to 
differ, the one being molecular, and the other chemical. 

Now at long as wc knew neither of the< forces, he (Prof. 
Williamson) thought it harardous to assert that there was a 
d fference between them. A study of the evolution of heat in 
che nieal processes threw some light on the iiu^ect; Berthelot 
and Thomsen had showm that when you placro a number of 
substances within the influence of one another, that reaction or 
decomposition took place which could evolve the most heat, and 
we must take into account not merely the beat given out by 
what we considered the purely chemical process, but also that 
due to the p-issage of the product from one state of aggreganm 
to another—from the liquid to the solid state when a proetpHato 
wus formed. 

Thus the chemical procem was determined by the he^ due to 
the chemical reaction ulus that due to change of physical con 
ditlon; and this indicated an identity between chemical and 
physical force. We might learn the same lesson from Deville's 
tiuly remarkable researches on dissociation or strictly reversi'der 
decompouunns. Thus calcic carbonate was decomposed by 
heat into lime and carbmic aeid, but no sooner wa-> the temper¬ 
ature sufficiently lowered than the two recombined; so, when 
water was heated, the molecules were separated and formed 
steam, but on lowenng the temperature tbe^y recomhiaed to 
produce water. Ice,, water, and steam had in many re-<pects 
different properties—differences in specific gravity, speafic neat, 
refractive power, Ac., quite analogous to those which were found 
between different chemical compounds. 

We had therefore no grounds for assuming a difference between 
chemical a>id physical force; Kekule’s theory that an atom can 
have one, and only one, atomic value was no longer tenable, for 
it mvolv^ the assumption of molecular compounds. The theory 
commonly in vome wtti that atoms vary in their valne within 
certain narrow limits; that nitrogen, for instaneti waa either 
trivalent or pentavalent. It had even been asserted that the com¬ 
bining ^Kiwer of an atom was independent of the nature of the 
eUmento with whteh it comUned; in the wordi of a very distin¬ 
guished chemist, “ No matter what the character of the uidting 
atoms may be, the combing power of the attracting danent u 
always satisfied by the same number of these atoms. ” Thia view 
appeared tq him (Prof. Williamson) to have bean due to a habit 
of mind natnrally prevailing'm many studies^ but which, he 
thought, we had round reason in our scientific work to abnnion 
—he meant the dbsolote as opposed to the relative. 

Prof. Wiiliauuoai then went on to say that he knew of no 
limitation to etomie value; be did not say there weoene limita* 
tiona, bat he did know that many elementa have atemkt nalaen 
greater than thoeeioominonlf amumed!. 

We found that the character of the atona matenhUy effected 
the result; thus gold could not oead»n* with UMet ttenthne 
atoms of chloriMalenm but it ooold tdte up an additiettal atom 
^chlorine if slipplied with an atom of aodMim> afeilm MMaedme. 
In this wmy wfi got touaam dewUh ehlorUn of gold and 
sodium,, MoAuCI^ in.wUGb tbegold U pantnvalent. 

Wesrerenott>«siuidttidieaQaiii» u bdng hhee combined 
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with Mid ai iucb, it ia combined vrith the whole poup AuCL, a 
ndide that i» dofubtleas far mcnre chlorona than chlorine Itml^ 

If anj were inclined to donbt the truth of thu view, thej 


nowadays. 

In ammonium we have the basylous energies of four hydro¬ 
gen atoms Goneentrated by the inert nitrogen, and the rcfult was 
a powerfully basylous radicle; in AuCl4we have the chlorous 
q^ ies of four chlorine atoms giving a powerfully chlorous 

Among other examples of the hind the Professor cited: 

K^AsF. with nonovalent atom. 

K'siF * octovaient atoms. 


with heptavalent atoms, 
with hexavalent atoms.) 


Oi. .. 

KSbF« 

K,rel?4 
K,MgBr4 
K,CuC]4 } 

KMgCli with tetravalent atoms. 

And he concluded his address by drawing attention to the condi¬ 
tions that affect the atomic value of an element, which he said 
were, firstly, the nature of the combining atoms t there wu a 
limit to the number of atoms of one kind that can combine with 
a given element, but if the element combiced at the same time 
with one or more atoms of a different character, this limit might 
be passed; and secondly, the temperature, a sufficient ri.'e of 
temperature being always accompanied by a diminution of atomic 
value. He thought it of great importance that these points 
should be considered by those who had artificially limited their 
horizon. The properties of many of the atoms in complex sub¬ 
stances having oeen in great measure concealed from view by the 
practice of giving specific names, such as the w ord ** molecular,** 
he thought it would be much better to uy at once that we are 
ignorant of the constitution of these^bodies than to resort to such 


JURASSIC BIRDS AND THEIR ALLIES^ 

A BOUT twenty years ago two fossil animals of great interest 
were found in the lithographic slates of Bavaria. One was 
the skeleton of ArfA<fP/teryx, now in the British Museum, and 
the other was the Ccm/tcgtia/Atit] metvtdintht Royal Museum 
at Municb. A single feather, to which the name ArchmofUtyx 
was first applied by Von Meyer, had previously been disccvei^ 
at the same locality. More recently another skeleton has been 
brought to light in the same beds, and is now in the Museum 
of Berlin. These three specimens of Archa^itrj'x are the 
only remains of this genus known, while of Cowpscgmthtis 
the original skeleton is, up to the present time, the only 
rcMescntative. 

when these two animals 'were first discovered they were 
both considered to be reptiles by V^agtier, who described 
CcmpmgmtAut, and this view has been held by various authors 
.down to the present time. The best authorities, however, now 
agree with Owen that Archaopttryx is a bird, and that C^mps9- 
gfiatAvs, as Gegenbaur and Huxley have shown, is a Dinossurian 
reptile. 

Having been engaged for several years in the investigation of 
American Mesozoic birds, it became important for me to study 
the European fonns, and 1 have recently examined with some 
care the three known specimens of Arthi^eryx, 1 have also 
studied in the Continental museums various fossil reptiles, in- 
cludiira CompsegnafAxs, which promised to throw light on the 
early forms of birds. 

During m^ investigation of Arckxoftnyx I observed wveral 
characten 


f mv investigation of _ 

X of importanconot previously determined, and 1 have 
thought it might be appropriate to present them here, The more 
important of these characters are as follows >- 
I. The presence of true teeth, In position, in the sknll. 
a. Vertebrss bicooeave, 

3. A wdboisificd brood stenram. 

4. Three digits only in the monos, oil with daws. 

5. Fehric braes separate, 

t Thedhtolendof fibula in frimt of tibia. 


1 by Attf. Or C. Mush bdbrs Stedoa D,'BL— 
Voffc, 8s|>lrabsr t, 18S1. CommunicaMd by As Aulher. 


7. Metatarsals separate, or Imperfectly united. 

These characten, taken in connection with the free melaear- 
nals and long tail, previoualy described, show eleariy that we 
have in AreAMpt/ryx a most remarkable form, which, if a bird, 
as 1 believe, is certainly the most reptilian of birda. 

If now we examine these various diaraden in detail, their 
importance will be apparent. 

Ihe teeth actually in position in the sknU appear to be in. the 
the premaxillary, as th^ are below or in front of the nasal 
aperture. The form of the teeth, loth crown and root, is %ery 
similar to the teeth of IltsptrorHis, The fact that some t< cth 
are scattered about near the jaw would suggest that they were 
Implanted in a groove. No teeth are known from the lower 
jaw, but they were probably present. 

The presacral vertebrm are all, or nearly all,'biconcave, re¬ 
sembling those of ichthyemis in general form, but without the 
large lateral foramina. There appear to be twenty-one pre- 
sacral vertebrm, and the same, or nearly the aame, nunber of 
eaadals. The sacral vertebrse are fewer in number than in any 
known bird, thoie united together not exceeding. five,rand 
probably less. 

The scapular arch strongly resembles^that of modern birds. 
The articulation of the scapula and caracoid, and the latter with 
the sternnm is characteristic; and the furcnlum Is distinctly 
avian. The sternum is a single broad plate, well ossified. It 
probably supported a keel, but tUs is not exporad in the known 
specimens. 

In the wing itself the main interest centres in the manus end 
its free metacarpals. In form and position these three bonra 
are just what may be seen in some young birds of to-day. This 
is an important point, ax it has been claimed that the hand of 
ArtAaopitryx is not at all avian, but reptilian. The bones of 
the reptile are indeed there, but they have already received the 
stamp of the bird. ^ ia 

One of the most Interesting points' determined during my 
investigation of ArcAaopteryx was the separate condition of the 
pelvic bones. In ail other know n adult turds, recent and extinct, 
the three pelvic elements—ilium, bchium, and pubis, arc firmly 
anchylosed. In young birds these bones are separate, and in all 
known Dinosaurian reptiles they are also distinct. 

In birds the fit ula is usually incomplete below, but it may be 
co-ossified with the side of the tibia. In the typical Dinosaurs, 
fmanodon, for example, the fibula at its distal end stands in front 
or the tibia, and this is exactly its position in Archettpteryx^ an 
intere-ting point not before seen in birds. 

1 he metatarsal bones of Archxopttryx show, on the outer face 
at irast, deep grooves between the three elements, which imply 
that the latter are distinct, or unite late together. The free 
metacarpal and separate pelvic bones would also suggest distinct 
metatarsals, althrugh they naturally would be placed closely 
togf ther, so as to appear connate. 

Among other points of interest in AreAtnp/etyx may be men¬ 
tioned the brain-Gsst, which shows that the main, although com¬ 
paratively small, was like that of a bird, and not that of a 
Dinosaurian reptile. It resembles in form the brain-cast of 
Laopitryxy an American Jurassic bird, which 1 have recently 
described. Ike brain of both these birds araears to have been 
of a somewhat higher grade than that of Hespervmii, but thia 
may have been due to the fact that the latter was ’an aquatic 
form, while the Jurassic species were land birds. 

As the Dinosaxria are -now genenllv considered the nearest 
allies to birds, it was interesting to find in thos’e investigated 
many points of resemblance to the latter class. CompsaspiafAxs, 
for examplr, shows in its extremities a striking sfmiTarity to 
ArcAxoptiryx, The tbrre clawed digits of the manus correspond 
closely with those of that genus; allhougk the bones are of 
different proportions. Ike hind f^eet ilionave essentially the 
same structure in both. The vertebrse, however, and the pelvic 
bones of CemptegnaiAtu differ materially firon those of ArcAtK- 
Htryxy and the two frams are in rwity widely separated; 
\I^Ue examining the Cempsogttathw sk^et^ I detected in the 
abdominal cavity the remains of a small reptile which had not 
been prcvionsly observed. The size and poriUra of this in¬ 
closed skeleton would imply that it was a fixtus; but it may 
uosribly have been the young of the tome species, or on allied 
form, Oiet had been swallowed. No alniilar imtanoe is known 
among the Dinosann. 

A point of resemblance of some importance between birds 
and Dinoiuon is the clavlde. AU birds have those braes, bnt 
they have been conridered wandog in Dinosanrs. Two sped- 
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mens of JgMnod»n in the British Mnseum, however, show that 
these elementa of the pectoral arch were preient in that g:enua, 
Some other Ditmauria pouess clavtdes, imt in several familiei 
of this svb-cUss, OR 1 regard it, they appear to be wanting. 

The neatest approach to birds now known would seem to be 
in the very smul Dinosaun from the American Jurassic. In 
some of tMse the separate bones of the skeleton cannot be dis* 
tingaidied with certainty from those of Jurassic birds, if the 
aktul is wanting, and ^en in this port the resemblance is strik¬ 
ing. Some of these diminutive Dinosaurs were perhaps arboreal 
in habit, and the difference between them ana the birds that 
lived with them may have been at first mainly one of feathers, 
as 1 have shown In my Memoir on the OdotUomithes, published 
dorine the past year. 

It u an interesting fact that all the Jurassic birds known, 
both from Europe and America, are land birds, while all from 
the Cretaceous are aquatic forms. The four oldeU known 
birds, moreover, differ more widely from each other than do any 
two recent birds. These facts show that we may hope for most 
important discoveries in the future, especially from the Triassic, 
which has as yet furnished no authentic trace of birds. For 
the primitive forms of this class we must evidently look to the 
Palieotoi& 
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Journal of the Asiatie Soeuty of Bengal, vol. I. part 1 , No. a 
irai (July 30), contains s—H. F. Blantord, F,R.S., on the rela¬ 
tions of mond and rainfall to temperature in India, and on the 
ofmosite variations of density in the higher and tower atmo¬ 
spheric strata, and description of a rain-gauge with evaporimeter 
for remote and secluded stations (plate IS).—-J. Wood-Mason, 
on some insects belonging to the Rhopalocera from India and 
Burmah.—.W. T, Blanforo, F.R.S., on the Voles (Arvicola) of 
the Tiliet Himalayas and Afghanistan (plates 1 ana 2); and on 
Myotfalaxfuscicapillus, Blyth. 

Ctf^haw^s morphologischts Jahi^ufh, vol. vii., part 2,1881, 
contains—R. S. Bergh, on the organisation of the dlio-flagellate 
Infusoria} a phylogenetic study j plates 12-16. Contains dia¬ 
gnoses of the genera Ceratium, Dinophysis, Protoperidinium 
^v. gen.}, Fendiuiam, Protoceratium (nov. gen.), Diplosalis 
(nov. gen.), Glenodinium, Gymnodiniam, Polykrikus, and Pro¬ 
tocentrum, with descriptions of several species in each.—Dr, W. 
Pfitnier, on the minute structure of cell-nuclei.—Prof. Bisehoff, 
on the third or lowermost frontal gyrns<(Stimwinduag), and the 
inner upper lobulus-parietalis gyrus in the gorilla. 

ZAUehrift fnr wUstnsckaftHehe ZoologU, August, 1881 (toI. 
xxzvi. part l), contains ; Dr. H. Simrotl^ on locomotion and the 
organ of locomotion in Cydothma eleqans and other indigenous 
land and freshwater moUnsca (plate i and many woodcuts).—Or. 
P. Stohr, on the development of the sknil in the Anura (plates 
2 and 3).—Dr. A. Gruher, on division in the monothalamous 
rhisop^ (plates 4 and O-—F. Blockmann, on the development 
of NifdHnajhmaHlu (plates 6, 7, and S).—Prof. W. Krause, on 
the human allantois ({date 9). 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

Manchester 

Literary and Phlloaophleal Society, October 4, 1881.— 
J. P. Joule, F.R.S., &e., in the chair.—On drops floating on 
the surface of water, by Prof. Osborne Reynolds, F.R.S. It is 
wdl known that under certain circumstances drom of water may 
be seen floatuig on the autftce for some seconds before they dis¬ 
appear. Sometimes during a shower of rain these drops are 
seen on the nirfaea of a p^, they are also often seen at the 
bows of a boat when travelling sufficiently fast to throw up a 
spray. Attempts have been made to explain this phenomenon, 
but 1 am not aware of any experiments to determine the circum- 
stnneeannder which these drops ore suspended. Having been 
deeply engaged in the experimental Atndy of the phenomena of 
the surfaee-tenslon of water and the effect of the scum formed 
by oil or other substances, it ooeurred to me that toe comparative 
niri^ of these floating drops would be explained if could be 
ahom toat tow reqmred a pure siufooe, a surface tna finm 
aeom of -any kind. For, owing to the Ugh surface-tenslra of 
pure water, Its surface is rarely free from scum. The surface of 
stafsautwator is praeticalty never free exMpt when toe scam la 
driven off hf wind. But almost any distarmutoe in the we' 


such as the motion of a point of a stick round and round in the 
water, or water splashed on the surface, will serve to drive back 
the scum for a certain distance. This may be shown by scatter¬ 
ing some flowers of sulphur on the surface. This powder is 
insoluble and produces no scum, and hence it serv« admirably 
to show the motion of the surface and whatever scum there may 
be upon it. If when the surface is so dusted a splash be made 
by a stick so as to throw drops on to the sulphured surface, at 
the first splash no floating drops are produced; but after two or 
three splashes in rapid succession it will be seen that the sul¬ 
phured scum bos been driven back by toe falling water, leaving 
a patch of clear surface, and on this drops srill float in large 
numbers and of all sixes. These drops are entirely confined to 
that portion of the surface which is cumr. The drops cither by 
their initial motion or bjy the current of air, glide rapidly over 
the surface from the point at which they are formed. When, 
however, they reach the edge of the scum they disappear, 
apparently somewhat squally. I have this summer made the 
experiment on several ponds and on various days aud I have 
never found any difference. Any scam, however transparent, 
prevented the drops, and they always floated in large numbers 
when the scum was driven bMk in the manner desenM, by the 
wind or any other way. This result points to the conclusion 
that whatever may be the cause of this suspension, it depends 
only on the surface of the water bein^ pure, and not at all on 
the temperature or condition of the air.—On the mean intensity 
of light that has passed through absorbing media, by James 
Bottomley, D.Sc., F.C.S.—Note on the colour relations of 
nickel, cobalt, and copi>er, by James Bottomley, D.Sc., F.C.S. 
Vienna? 

imperial ^Academy of Sciencea, October 13.—V. Burg in 
toe chair.—The following papers were read i—A. v. Liebenberg, 
experiments on the part of lime in germination.—E. Weiss, 
computation of the elements and ephemeris of Barnard’s comet, 
i —E. Briicke, on some consequences of the Young-Helmholtz 
[ theory.—T. W. Briihl, on the connection between the optic and 
I thermic properties of liquid organic bodies. 


Paris 

Academy of Sciences, Octolier 17.—M. Wurtz in toe chair. 
—The Secretary presented the instructions formulated by the In- 
ternatfonal Conference for Observation of the Transit of Venus. 
—Crystalline sulphurated copper (eupriine), formed at expense 
of old coins, apart from thermal springs, at Flines-Ies-Roches, 
Departement du Noid, by M. DauhrM.—Observations of the 
comet b 1881 (Tebbtttt-Gould-Cruls) at Paris Observatory, ^ 
M. Bigonrdan.—On a remarkable configuration of circles in 
space, by M. Stephanos—On Fuchsian functions, by M. Poincani. 
-^n an experimental pecnliarity relative to the eonipotential 
law of Nobili'f rinffs, M. GuCbhatd. He has stuaiecl, under 
strong light, the trajectories of minute bubbles between electrodes 
in bi^y-coiiducting liquids; these are quite determinate and 
independent of gravity, and (friction and agitation of toe liquid 
ap^) seem to represent lines of force of the electric flow, 
with variously formed electrodes he has repeated Antolik's and 
Mach’s experiments made with itatic disenarge-; and profiting 
by certain effects of polarisation, and oounter-enrrents arising on 
qmck reversal of the principal current, has obtained a fixed 
trace of Ac lines of flow,—Theory of a rapid vessel, by 
M. Pictet.—On the currents generated by atmospheric elec¬ 
tricity and earth-currents, by M. Landerer. At Tortosa he 
ifretwed a wire between toe roofs of two houses in a direction 
making a small angl& with the magnetic meridian, and connected 
it with the water-pipes. The currents ‘generated are variously 
due to condensation of aqueous vapour, to lightnlng-dLschorges, 
to action of wind, and to earth-currents. The first two and the 
fourth affect a telephone in the circuit, bat not toe third (these, 
however, as well as the second and fourth, deflect a galvano¬ 
meter). The earth-currents are distinguiahed from atmospheric 
currents by their regularity and continuity dnrii^ prattvlong 
intervals. Variation of tlie earth-current is a sim of cnange 
of weather.—Action of sulphur on alkaline sulpnides in very 
dilute solution, by M. Filhol. In sneh action on dilute solutions 
of monosttiphide of sodium a polysutphide is formed, witoont 
notable production of hyposnlphite, and it seems as though the 
miginal monosulphldehas subsisted, spite of the dilndoo. Bat 
enore probably it is decon^sed ud 'reoonsKtated.—On a 
new senes of neses derived from morphine^ by M. Qrimaux. 
.^-On a new alkaloid ttf qainqaipts, by M. Arnan^ The 
formula itoipted for (tou new alkaloid) is 
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CifHfiNiO. The tothor found It, Fimultanroutl^ with cincho* 
nine, m a Toy denoe dark lirown>red bark, of reunouB fracture, 
from Santawler; Acre being 0'8 to 1 rer cent, of einehoiiine, 
and o n of the other. It diiers from cincbonioe in baring two 
atoBu autre of hydrogen.—On the disaociation of carbamate of 
amanontttm, by MM. Engel and Moite((ner.--On the auheata* 
naciis <'aca and iIk lymphatic sinuses of the cephalic region in 
Xamaitmforaria, L„ byM. Jourdain. He modifies theeiiumera- 
tlon of hUCs by Dug^, arid indicates some relalions hitherto over- I 
looked. Inter alia, the lingual sinosrs, forming cavities whith < 
ommsunicate with the aeighbotiring reservoirs only h? narrow 
orifices, form a nearly cmed system, and M. Jouraain finds 
In this an explanation (difierent from that of I>ng«) of the 
mechanism by which the tongoe, become turgid, is protruded.— 
On a curious case of prefecundation observed in a Splonide, 
tw M. Giard.—Contribution to a study of the (lagellata, by M. 
Kamailer. He has observed In Cryp'tmnas evata, Ehrbg., 
traosTer»e striation of the tvro flageUums serving ibr locomotion; 
also a group of long fine flagellums (hitherto unknown), which 
ane abo stnatrd and serve for-prehension of food ; four lavers in 
the body-wall, the outer one oolonrless, the others tiavii^ 
chtoropbyll (their structure is deenbed); a spaeiout stomach 
with a sort of vestibule (but no ceaopbagean lube), intestine, end 
anus; small organisms tberein, prewing that Cryi^tonwnas docs 
not live on liquid food alone; a pore through which the con- 
tinetile vesicte communicates with the exterior ; an organ which 
Is prol ally a male apparatus, &c. He abo describea the ocuti- 
fonn point in Pkaeus ffeuraneetes, Dugsrd, which organ he 
develo|ed by cultivation in intense light. He considers the 
struGlure to prove its visual funelion leyond a doubt.—On (he 
cause of immunity of adults of the bovine species towards sym¬ 
ptomatic or bacterian charbon in localities where this malady is 
prevalent, by MM. Arloing, Comevin, and Thoma«. Most of 
the young animals in an infected district are spontaneously 
inoculated with various quantities of the virus, ana while those 
receiving much take the difease in fatal form, those receiving 
little have a mild attack, sufltcient to insure future in munity. 
M. Bouley reniarked on the bearing of hereditary influences, 
and M. I'asteur on the error of au] posing that young animals 
had a greater aptitude to receive contagion. 

Octo) er 24. M. Wurtx in the chair.—The following papers 
were retd !•—Detonation of acetylene, cyoni^eo, ei.d citdo- 
thermal eoraUnations in general, by M. Uerthel^, Gases formed 
with absorption of heat (acetylene, &«.}, which do not detonate 
under simple beating, may be brought to explosion through 
ntdden shock {t.g. through fulminate of mercury); this sheck 
acts only ou a certain layer of gaseous molecules, commookating 
enormcius kinetic eoergy; the mcdeculor edifice loees its relative 
stability and falls to pieces, and the initial eneigy is imtantly 
increased by that corresponding to heat of dccomfoaition of the 
gas. Hence a new sh^ pr^uood on the next layer, which 
causes the same (fccompotition, and so on, to total destruction 
of the system.—On a general determinatioa of the tension and 
volume of saturated vapours, by M. C]aasius.~-On an apparatus 
for determining, without pain to tlic patient, the position of a 
proieeiile of lead or other metal in the human bMy, by Prof. 
Bell. Tbb b a modification of Hughes'induction-balance. One 
fiat coil is superposed on another, so that the edge of the former 
is near the axis of the latter. One has thick wire, and is the 
primary circuit, the other has thin wire, and u the secondary. 
The two are dipped in paraffin and fixed in u wooden frame 
uitb handle. A vibratory current from a battery traverses the 
primary coil, and a telephone is put to circuit with tbe other. 
When tbe common part of the two coils comes near a metallic 
body silence gives pboe in tbe telephone to a sound which varies in 
inteasity according to the nature and form of the body. It is found 
advantageous to insert in the two circaits two other coils similar 
to the first, but much smaller, and the common surface of uhidi 
can be altered with a micromettic screw; also to insert an 
electrostatic capacity in the primary.—On the parasitic natnre 
of disorders arising from impahidism, by M. Lewrson. Tbe 
efficiency of solpbate of qninlne as an antidi^ ii. thus accounted for 
(vaiious panwtic eUmenta in tbe blood are described).—Note 
on tbe qiuity of waters of the Mre as regards the project of 
an irrigation-caaal from the Rhone. Owing to the pimence t f 
salts or soda and maonesia in cMisiderable quantity, the water of 
the li'ire is absolntcJy unfit for irrigatien.<~On a ocofiguratlmi 
of fihecn circles, and on the linear cusgncnoes of cueles in 
spscot by M, St^banos.- On the matbomaijeni theory of the 
nbntory movement of beUs, by DC. Mnthiita.—On the electro¬ 


lysis of water, by M. Tooimasi. A zi&e*oopper «r iinc-<C8rben 
element, immerFcd in dilute sulpburie acid, does net decomponn 
water, cemformabiy to theory, if dm two ^ecCrodes are of 
platinum. For this dcoompomon to take place, die positive 
electn.de must be formed of a nelal wbtcb, uadvr inflaenee of 
tbe voltaic current, can combine with the oxygen of tbe water.— 
On a proportion-compass {la$u*e/e de pre^ertwn) far meniufe- 
ment of resistances, by M. Carpenticr. .Suppose on tbe luiihae 
of a sphere, tbe vertical diameter of which is taken as polar 
axis, two >imilar dreuita along two meridians at right angles 1» 
each other. Currents along there' circuits afiect a imoll mng^ 
netic needle hung at the centre of tbe sphere, which needle sets 
in (he direetbn of the resultant of the two forces. This depend 
on tbe ratio of the inten.'-ities, and this ratio of the strength of 
one component to that of the other is precisely memured by the 
trigonometric tangent of tbe angle formed by the retuUatit with 
the other component. For mea- uranent of resktanees a current 
h made to divide beta een the cirenits, and of omirse does so 
equally. Then the resistance to be mcaiured is added to one 
cironit, and the current then divides hmnely as the reahtanceii- 
Two ways are indicated of elimiaating the influence of teireitrlal 
magnetism.-- On the variation of the annual number of thunder- 
storms at Rio de Janeiro, by M. Cruls. In the period 1851- 
1876 (during which the annual numl er of thunderstorms is 
found to vary between eleven and forty.nine), he makes out a 
close correspondence between the curve of storms and that of 
Solar spots. A curve for Toronto shows tbe same thing, thotmh 
less distinctly. M. Faye exprea^d a feeling of reserve as to t& 
correspondence The period of spots could be reproduced in 
that of thunderstorms only if the spots rensibly affected the heat 
sent us by the sun; but no tmee of an eleven-yeani* period has 
Veen found in annual temperatures. Ihe conclurlon is that 
solar spots and our thunderstoms ore not in the relation of 
cause and effect. The correspondence indicated by M. Crula is 
not sufficient to prove the necessity of finding a connection 
between the two phenomena.~On a new h)drate of carbon, by 
M. Morelle. He calls it bergenUe instead of bergenin, the name 
given (1850) by its discoverer, M. Garrenu, who did not study it 
very folly. It is got from Siberian saxifrage. M. Morelia 
arrives at the formula C|a(C4HiOJ| (which corresponds to 75*75 
per cent, of acetic acid). It is a pentatomic alwbol, ranking 
with pinite and quercite.—On the comparative toxidty M 
different metals, by M. Richet. Instead of injecting, he 
rendered the medium poisonous (r.f. the water for a fish). Ha 
named the limit of toxicity the quantity of poi>on per litre of 
water, allowing a nsb to live more than rorty-eight hours. Thus 
be -hows that there is no precise relation between the atomic 
weight, er the chemical fiinetion of a body, and Its toxical power. 
—Researches on the drcnlotoiy system of Sfattmgms peerfnrtm* 
by M. Kiebler. 
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SAIFOUIPS ^^COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY" 
A Treatise m Comparative Embryology. By Francis 
M. Balfour, LL.D,, F.R.S,, Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. VoL 11 . (London: 
Macmillan and Co., iS8i.) 

M r. BALFCUR has brought out the second volume 
of his treatise with admirable punctuality, and 
zoologists will find it no less valuable than the first. In¬ 
deed it is in many ways more attractive than the earlier 
volume, on account of the fact that the developmental 
history of the Vertebrata is here dealt with, and has an 
interest for a large class of anatomists who are not ad¬ 
dicted to the study of other organisms. Moreover, in 
treating of the Vertebrata (or Chordata, as he prefers to 
call them when the group is so extended as to comprise 
the Ascidians) Mr. Balfour has introduced a very con¬ 
siderable amount of original matter. 

The structure of the Vertebrata is not only more com¬ 
plex than that of other animals, but it is also better 
known, and has been more minutely discussed by ana¬ 
tomists j and similarly the development of various Verte¬ 
brate types has been more keenly scrutinised than that of 
other forms. Amphioxus, the lamprey, the salmon, the 
dog-fish, the frog, toad, and newt, the turtle and lizard, the 
common fowl, the guinea-pig, rabbit, bat, and even man, 
have formed the subjects of numerous memoirs devotetl 
to one or other of their phases of development. This has 
‘ been going on for many years, in fact ever since Rcmak and 
Kdllflcer laid the foundations of what may be called cel¬ 
lular embryology.” The chick, the frog, and the rabbit 
have during this period enjoyed the services of a class of 
workers diiRering from those who have studied other ani¬ 
mals. The latter have been naturalists interested in the 
study of embryology as throwing light on the affinities and 
origins of animal forms; the former have been distinctively 
medical men, who have sought in the minute study of the 
origin of the tissues of man and other Vertebrate animals 
indications which may be of service towards .attaining the 
great desideratum of modem medicine, viz. a thorough 
knowledge of the physiology (z.<f. the working of the me¬ 
chanism) of matt. Accordingly, from an early period the 
methods of the histological laboratory have been applied 
to the study of the Vertebrate embryo, and that by a large 
number of accomptished investigaloo, whilst it is only 
quite recently that the naturalists, as distinct from the 
medical man, have learnt to aiqdy the same methods to 
the study of ^ organisms. There is at the present moment 
a movement from both sides.and a fnsiQn of the hitherto 
aepaiate streams of « zoological” and “ medical ” embryo- 
logr, wliiefa is marked as an epoch in the history of 
teiiiiee'by Me, Balfour's treatise; 

The. medie^ histologist and pbj^tbgist' has learnt 
tfasir if he would comprehand the process of the cleavage 
of aMr.egg and formation of the bbefoderm and prii- 
tidtlve Organs ho must not confine hfansd^ as hitherto, 
to IbUted aroa of cosnpoiisoireffhred* by the' chick, 
• UroiK and die rabBfrr he must malt coonntm 
•caiise withtto^^ soelegfs^ and embrace the whole animal 
. VoL. XXV.—Na 6a8 


series in his view. He will, I cannot doubt, also soon 
openly acknowledge that the application of elaborate in¬ 
struments of measurement to the nerves and muscles of 
dogs, rabbits, .and frogs has furnished what knowledge it 
can in reference to man, and that if physiology is to 
move out of a barren path the whole evolutional series 
connected with man—the lowest as well as the highest— 
mubt be made the subject of experiment. 

On the other side we find the field-natur.alist—the lover 
of the forms and colours of animals—no longer content 
with a supcrfici.al study. To solve the problem which 
Mr. D.'irwin has succeeded in placing before him as the 
.aim of his science, it is necessary that the minute struc¬ 
ture of .all animals—their cellular anatomy and embryology 
—sh.all be as accurately known as is that of the rabbit 
and frog to physiologists. Accordingly it is becoming 
more and more usual to find naturalists trained in the 
histological methods originated by the medical physiolo¬ 
gists, and pursuing precisely the same inquiries as they 
do. 

Sinre the germ-layer theory was shown to apply not 
exclusively to the Vertebrata, but, in a modified form, to 
the whole animal kingdom, embryology has become one 
body of doctrine equally significant for the practical ends 
of the medical man and for the speculative conclusions of 
the philosopher and n.atur.alist. This fact is abundantly 
evident from Mr, Balfour’s two volumes; in the earlier 
as in the present tl\e chief aim is to trace the history of 
the units of structure known as cells fiom the parent egg¬ 
cell until the adult form is attained. The doctrine of 
cell-structure and that of evolution token together serve 
to unite the interests of scattered and sometimes reci- 
proc.ally contemptuous groups of scientific men -the 
physiologist and the naturalist will turn each with equal 
pleasure and profit to Mr. Balfour's treatise. 

The embryology of the Chordata is first of all treated 
of, in the present volume, in zoological order. The 
terms Cephalochorda (for Amphioxus), Urochord.a (for 
the Ttinicata), and Craniata, which were proposed as- 
divisions of Vertebrata in my " Notes on F.iphryology 
and Classification," are used, with some modification, by 
Mr. Balfour, Instead of Craniata the term Vertebrata is 
used, whilst in place of Vertebrata as formerly applied, 
the term Chordata is used. This change is open to 
objection, chiefly on the ground that it is more convenient 
to retain so well-known a term as Vertebrata for the more 
important group, and'not to sink it in subordination to an 
unfamiliar term; also, as it seems to me, on the ground 
that the implication in both words “Chordata” and 
“ Vertebrata,” as used by Mr. Balfour, is delusive. All 
animals with a “chorda” would not necessarily t.ake their 
place in the group of pharyngo-branchiate Chordata pos¬ 
sessed of a tubular nervous axis and myelonic eyes, to 
wffiich rather than Chordata the old name “ Vertebrate * 
is appropriate—the Tunieotes having been assimilated 
by the old-established group in the course of a natural 
process of the growth qi knowledge. 

■yhe defence of the limitation of the term Vertebrata to 
tho Craniate Vertebrates on the ground that they alone 
/possess *• vertelwje,’* raises the whole question* of what 
we ^.to usderstand iit the widest sense fay the words 
and “vertebrafo." It seem? to roe to be 
. dffiiealt to construct a definftioti of either of these wor^ 

c 
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which will apply to structures present in the Lampreys, 
Stut|^on5,Chim8era,and Dipnoi, and will not apply to struc* 
tores present in Amphioxus. Gegenbaur’s conception of the 
inapplicability of the term Vertebrata to forms devoid of 
myotomes as are the Tunicata, is, it seems, more reason- 
able. But even this objection is removed by the fact 
that in the tail of some Ascidian larvae, and in Appendi- 
cularia, there are indications of segmentation of the 
muscular tissue. 

However that may be, Mr. Balfour's account of the 
developmental phenomena exhibited by the various 
groups is of the greatest value, because it possesses 
three characteristics which also marked his first volume: 
it is complete as an epitome of all the very numerous and 
important contributions to the subject due to the Conti¬ 
nental and English embryologists who have written so 
abundantly of late years ; it contains a large amount of 
the authoi^s original unpublished observations; and, lastly, 
it is no mere catalogue of the opinions of this and that 
authority, but is a critical treatise in which without arro- 
gance, but with argumentative skill, a definite view as to 
the significance of the phenomena described, even when 
these are obscure and difficult of interpretation, is put 
before the reader. This Utter feature gives Mr. Balfour’s 
writings a special value, as pointing out lines of research 
for future observers. 

The chapter on the Elasmobranchii is chiefly based on 
the author’s original researches, which were published as 
a monograph. He has been extending his observations 
to the Cyclostoma and Ganoidci during the period in 
which he was also engaged in the preparation of the two 
volumes of the present treatise. Valuable original draw¬ 
ings (Figs, 38, 39, 40, 43, 45, 46 and 48} of sections of 
embryos of Pttromyson P/a/mri are given, and a cor¬ 
respondingly original account of the developmental 
history. Similarly the Ganoids, Accipenser, and Lepi- 
dosteus are illustrated by original drawings prepared from 
embryos supplied to Mr. Balfour by Prof. Salensky and 
Prof. Agassiz. In discussing the Amphibia much use 
has been made of the excellent figures given by ProL 
Gdtte in his great work on the development of Bombi- 
mtor igneus, but here again Mr. Balfour is able to rely 
upon original observations upon the newt, carried out in 
his own laboratory by Messrs. Scott and Osborn. j 

The fact that Mr. Balfour does not give us in a precise 
form a history of the development of the common frog 
from stage to stage, is explained by the special nature 
of his treatise, which aims at putting forward the gene¬ 
ralisations of embryology and dealing with the develop¬ 
mental phenomena of the whole range of animal forms 
rather than providing the commencing student with a few 
selected examples of growth from the egg. Much is said 
about the common firog in the chapter on Amphibia, and 
from the general statements which it contains, in addition 
to the statements definitely relating to the irog, a nearly 
complete answer can be obtained to all questions which 
suggest themselves In relation to the main features of 
development in that animal. 

The Birds are treated next in order after the chapter 
on Amphibia, and necessarily the con^tnon fowl—on 
which Mr. Balfour published some yean slnce^ in con¬ 
junction with Dr. Foster, a separaM work designed fox 
the use of Junior students—is the soimee from the etn^i^ 


which his facts are derived. In this chapter, and in that 
on the Mammals, Mr. Balfour discusses the views of 
Kdlliker as to the origin of the mesoblast from the epf- 
blast of the primitive streak, and other interesting points 
raised, since his earlier work, by the observations of 
Braun on parrots and ducks, and of Gasser on geese. 

The chapter on Reptilia is remarkably short, owing to 
the fact that very few observations have been made on 
members of this class, and that in many important points 
they agree with birds. Original drawings relating to 
Lacerta muratis and Chelone midas illustrate this section. 

In dealing with the Mammalia Mr. Batfour has to 
depend chiefly upon the recent researches of Ed. van 
Beneden and of KOlIiker, and his critical power and fair 
dealing is shown in the way in which be treats the points 
of disagreement between those two admirable investigators. 
The main outlines of our knowledge of the later develop¬ 
ment of the Mammalian embryo and its foetal appendages 
were laid down many years ago by Bischoff and by Kdlti- 
ker; but Mr. Balfour has given a particularly interesting 
account of the various modifications of the structure of 
the placenta presented by different mammals, illustrating 
his statement with woodcuts from the works of Prof. 
Huxley and Prof. Turner. With regard to the evolution 
of the placenta and the phyletic connection of the several 
forms seen in different recent Mammalia, he has some 
important original suggestions to offer. 

It is impossible to give any idea, in a review such as 
this, of the abundance of facts and the thoroughness of 
treatment to be met with in the portion of Mr. Balfour’s 
book which we have just noticed. It deals with the groups 
of Vertebrata one by one, and with the hundreds of ques¬ 
tions which the greater or less knowledge of the particular 
group so far in the possession of embryologists, brings 
into existence in endless variety. The general results of 
such a method of exposition cannot be summarised in a 
review. 

But such summarising has been to a very considerable 
extent carried out by Mr. Balfour himself in the latter 
two-thirds of the present volume which will be found the 
most readable, and in some respects the most important, 
part of the whole work. We have a chapter on the com¬ 
parison of the formation of the germinal layers and of 
the early stages in the development of Vertebrates, one on 
the ancestral form of the Chordata, and one traating of 
the mode of origin and homobgies of the germinal layers 
in animals generally and of larval forms, their nature^ 
origin, and affinities. To these chapters succeed twelve 
entitled "Organogeny,” which actually constitute a 
freatise on comparative anatomy, based upon embryo* 
logical data, under the headings (t) epidennis and de¬ 
rivatives ; (3) nervous system; (3) organs of vision ; (4) 
auditory organs, olfactory organs, and sense oi^aps of 
the lateral line] (5) the notochord, the vertebral column, 
the ribs, and the sternum; (6) the skull; (7) pectoral and 
pelvic girdles'and the skeleton of the limbs; (8) the bo^ 
cavity, the vascular system, and the vascular glands; 
(9) the muscular system; (10) excretory organs; (11) 
generative organs and genital duets ; (13) the atimentery 
eanal and its appendages in the Chordata. 

In these chapters many of the facts which have been 
previously detailed in that part of the work devoted to tim 
tteatment of group after group ate again brought forward 
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and looked at from a new point of view in relation to the 
doctrine of evolution, and facts which did not find their way 
into the earlier portion of the work receive consideration. 
Especially in the chapters on organogeny we find the ques¬ 
tions connected ^ith the probable first origin and later 
modifications of the nervous system and of the^organs of 
special sense dealt with so as to supplement the earlier zoo¬ 
logical chapters. It is not possible to single out for special 
notice any one of the discussions which may thus be said to 
sum up and give-the general results of Mr. Balfour’s work. 
But among the more interesting, as dealing with burning 
questions, are those relating to the origin of the limbs of 
fishes (based upon the author’s recent investigations), and 
the nature of the excretory organs found in the dififerent 
groups of the animal kingdom. In reference to the latter 
point Mr. Balfour commences his discussion with a remark 
which may be taken as an example of the judicial style in 
which he handles such problems. He says,although 
there is not a little to be said for holding aU these organs 
to be derived from some common prototype, the attempt 
to establish definite homologies between them is beset 
with very great difficulties.” 

The present volume is illustrated by about four hundred 
woodcuts, and consists of more than six hundred pages of 
royal octavo size. The first volume was of very nearly the 
same size, and as copiously illustrated. Together they 
form a contribution to that science of Biology which our 
countryman, Charles Darwin, has refounded and reformed, 
of which English men of science may feel justly proud. 
No work of the kind exists in any foreign tongue, and 
probably no such work would have been undertaken had 
not Mr. Balfour given himself to the task. Translations 
of Mr. Balfour’s book are at this moment in course of 
publication both in Germany and in France. The 
thoroughness with which he has carried out the revision 
and incorporation of a few more than a thousand scattered 
memoirs by contemporary writers, and the excellence of 
his critical remarks and original observations and draw¬ 
ings, are all the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that only three, years have passed since the work was 
commenced, and that during that time Mr. Balfour has 
been actively engaged in lecturing and teaching in his 
laboratory at Cambridge, has published several original 
memoirs himself, and has superintended the production of 
as many more by his pupils. 

The University of Glasgow has recently recognised 
the importance of Mr. Balfour's labours in embryology by 
conferring upon him the degree of LL.D. honoris cansd. 

Cambridge men, and all who hope for the restoration of 
the English Universities to their legitimate place in the 
academic sisterhood of Europe, must feel proud of Mr. 
Balfour and the steadily worldng school of biologists 
which has risen around the Trinity Prselector on the 
banks of the Cam. The Cambridge biologists are now a 
power in the scientific progress of the country, and it is 
from Cambridge that the new men come to fin positions 
as teachers of biological science in the Colleges of Man¬ 
chester, Birmingham, Dublin, Eton, and elsewhere. Few 
persons, however, know the smallness of the Aare which 
the University oi Cambridge, as such, has 1^ in this 
admirahle development, and how necessary it is, if the 
present condition of activity is to contiihit efithln its 
boundaries, that adeouate arrangements shall be made 


in pern»Dcnce for the maintenance of the laboratories 
and for the salaries of those who are at present gaining 
honour for the University without receiving from it any 
return. E. Ray Lankester 


PRIMITIVE INDUSTRY 
Primitive Industry^ or^ Illustrations of the Handiwork 
in Stonet Bone^ and Clay of the Native Races of the 
Northern Atlantic Seaboard of America, By Charles 
C. Abbott, M.D. (Salem, Mass.: George A. Bates, 
1881.) 

HIS work is a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of American archaeology. Dr. Abbott describes 
successively the principal types of stone, bone, and bronze 
antiquities, especially those of New Jersey. The work is 
illustrated by more than 400 woodcuts, and is divided into 
33 chapters devoted to " Stone Axes; Celts ; Chisels and 
Gouges; Grooved Hammers; Semilunar Knives; Chipped 
FlintiKnives; Drills; Awls or Perforators; Scrapers; 
Slick Stones and^Sinew Dressers; Mortars and Pestles; 
Pottery; Sheatite Food-Vessels; Pitted Stones; Chipped 
Flint Implements; Bone Implements ; Agricultural Im¬ 
plements ; Plummets; Net-sinkers; Spear-points and 
Arrow-heads; Flint Daggers; Grooved Stone Club- 
heads ; Pipes; Discoidal Stones; Inscribed Stones; 
Ceremonial Objects; Bird-shaped Stones; Gorgets: 
Totems; Pendants and Trinkets; Copper Implements; 
Hand-hammers and Rubbing-stones; Shell Heaps; Flint 
Chips; Palaeolithic Implements; the Antiquity and 
Origin of the Trenton Gravels.” 

The number of stone implements which have rewarded 
Dr. Abbott's industrious search is really surprising. In 
New Jersey alone he has amassed no less than 20,000 
specimens. 

“From the great number of stone axes,” he says 
“already gathered, and that remain to be garnered, from 
the area of the State of New Jersey, it is clear that this 
form of weapon or implement, as the case may be, was 
in constant and universal use among the Delaware In¬ 
dians. In some localities, of several square miles in 
extent, there have been found from three to five axes in 
every one hundred acres, and still others are occasionally 
brought to light by the plough. Allowing but one-half 
the smaller number to have been left lying in every one 
hunted acres of the State’s area, when abandoned by the 
Indians, there would remain, for the benefit of arcbseolo- 
ists, the enormous number of one hundred and twenty- 
ve thousand stone axes.” 

Considering the great abundance of stone implements, 
the rarity of typical scrapers in the United States is an 
interesting fact. No doubt many of the stone imple¬ 
ments were used as scrapers, but I have hardly seen any 
specimens from Eastern America of the true typical 
North European and Eskimo form. Some of those 
figured by Dr. Abbott, though they may have served os 
scrapers, certainly [are not of this type; and although 
others may be so, for instance that represented by Fig. 
107, p. 134, difficult to speak positively, because Dr. 
Abbott does not give aecdons of the implement^ so that 
in many cates their true fom Is doubtful We would 
suggest to him to suiqdy this omission in subsequent 
edftions if his work. 

Perhaps the most characterist^e Americaa^typea are 
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ibe'*spades'* or "hoes,** **oval plates of flint flat on one { this earlier race he especially ascribes the hniflements 


side and slightly convex on the other, the outline being 
chipped to a sharp edge.” These diflFer principally from 
the European implements, vrhich most nearly approach 
them, in their greater thinness. It is possible that they 
may have been u^cd for agricultural purposes, and some 
bear traces of use, such as digging in sandy soil would 
produce. 

Fragments of pottery are very abundant in New Jersey, 
but unbroken articles of earthenware are rarely met 
with." 

** A large portion of the pottery made by the Indians, 
however, was not made from pure clay just as it came 
from the bed, but the clay-earths that overlie the others 
were utilised and made available by mixing with them 
qi^ts granules and pounded shell. Much of the pure 
day, which in many places was accessible, would need 
far more manipulation than the Indian potters would care 
to give it, and as the mixture of clay and shell was 
simpler and would meet all their requirements, it was, 
very naturally, most frequently used. They nevertheless 
possessed the knowledge of successfully working in pure 
clay, as sherds are found so made, and their well-formed 
day smoking pipes are a further proof of the fact." 

The forms are generally simple, and the ornamentation 
rude. The patterns are almost, if not quite, invariably 
geometrical; and generally made either with a pointed 
stick or bone, Hith the llmmb-nail, with a twisted cord, or 
by covering the vessel, of course when soft, with coarse 
cloth. 

Copper implements arc comparatively rare, and Dr. 
Abbott is disposed to think that they-~ 

“ Were never designed for use as weapons or imple¬ 
ments, but were intended for display upon special 
occasions, as for instance in tlieir various dances, when 
much ceremony was observed, and various objects were 
displayed that at other times remained hidden in the 
custody of their fortunate owners, or of the appointed 
keepers, if tribal property.” 

He is clearly of opinion that they were merely ham¬ 
mered into form and never cast. They are always of 
very simple form. 

As already mentioned, in one county of New Jersey 
al<»e Dr. Abbott has gathered no less than 20,000 stone 
implements. No one implement or pattern is peculiar to 
anyone district, though certain forms abound in particular 
localities. 

"Although in no instance has any one pattern of 
arrow-head been found so characteristic of a given 
locality as are the argillite fish-spears of the alluvial 
deposits along the river, it has frequently been dnerved 
by collectors that some particular form occuned in con- 
sj^aUe numbers in a locality of very limited area, as a 
iield or other small plot of ground. In my own collecting 
tours 1 have frequently noticed this, and can recall now 
certain fields that appeared to have only leaf-shaped 
arrow-heads, and others where the triangular pattern was 
alone met with. Even this is aeticeable with other farms 
of chbped iaiplebwnts, and local oellectors>repOTt fields, 
■or other spots of a few acres, vbese only sccapers ace 
foiuid. This localising of certain fonns has 1)een so fre¬ 
quently notice! that it cannot be considered as a mete 
chance occurrence, yet it is scmTcety susceptible ef any 
ntienal explanation.** 

Dr. Abbott is of opinion that the Eskimo oecuid^ New 
Jersey long before the. advent of the Eed Indian. To 


made of argillite, which he regards as much older than 
the rest. Altogether he has found 4400 hnplements of 
this material, U33 being well-made drills or perforators 
and scrapers, the others spear-points, fishing-spears, 
arrow-heads, and knife-tike implements. They are alto¬ 
gether ruder than the implements of flint and other 
materials, but 

" Although it is true of these implements that thny are 
of more primitive forms, and therefore probably older 
Hian the objects made of quartz and jasper, the argument 
docs not rest so much upon this greater simplicity, as 
upon their decomposed condition, their occurrence at 
greater depths in the undisturbed soil, the greater adapta¬ 
bility of the spears for fishing purposes, and the absence 
of all indications in the deeper soils, of the utilisation of 
the minerals habitually used by the later Indians,** 

“ For these reasons,” he continues (p. 463)," it is claimed 
that we And sufficient evidence in them of a pio-Indian 
people—believed to be the Eskimo—who, it is further 
claimed, are the direct descendants of that still older 
race, the fabricators of the Palseolitbic implements of the 
River Drift.*' 

To many minds the most interesting question raised 
by Dr. Abbott's work will be the evidence as to the 
antiquity of man in America. Certainly some of the im¬ 
plements which be has discovered seem to belong to 
palaeolithic types. In some cases he assures us they have 
been found in association with remains of the mastodon, 
and he is satisfied that those found in the Trenton gmvels 
must be coeval with the gravels themselveB. 

The worit concludes with a memoir by Prof. Hear)' 
CarvUl Lewis on the Antiquity and Origin of the Trenton 
Gravel Beds. Prof. Cook is of opinion that thoy are of 
glacial origin, and derived from floods caused by .die 
melting of a great continental ice-sheet. Prof. Lewis, on 
the contrary, maintains that they are post-glacial—lin fact, 
a true river gravel of comparatively re^nt age. It caanot, 
he maintains, he assigned to the ^cial epoch, except by 
assuming that diere have been no river gravels deposited 
since that time, an assumption which he regards as quite 
untenable. On the whole, he concludes that there is no 
evidence which would render it necessary to assign to 
those gravels, or ef course to the implements foiuid in 
them, an antiquity of more tfasji 10,000 years. 


SACRED MYTHS OF POLYNESIA 
I Die heiU^ S9ge der Pelynef(er^N«smgettit wtd 
Tfmgmie, Von Ad'rff Bastian. (Leipsig*: !Breck- 
haus, 1881.) 

ROF. BASTIAN, on a late journey made to enrich 
the Ethnological Museum of Berlin, stayed a short 
time in New Zealand and the Sandwich Islands, and 
there gathered wome interesting information as to native 
traditions, some not yet published, and some which bave 
been neglected ^ ever met with) by European students. 
Tlie documents now printed fa) a small vdlimie all 
strengthen the opinion which bas for years been'gafarfag 
ground among anthropokigists as to foodvAisation'dr-flie 
?otyi»siaiis. It is true that they ^were found hi Capt. 
CoolPstime IMngin a batbaifc states and tfaetr scanty 
etotfaing and want ef metals led aoper^l dbierveie eren 
to class them as isHewpA. 3ut tbefar belfofo and cuttems 
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show traces of descent from ancestors who in some 
way shared the higher culture of Asiatic nations. At 
Wellington Prof. Bastian found Mr. John White, who, as 
a skiilad translator of Maori, worked for Sir George Grey 
in bringing out the “ Polynesian Mythology,” and. has 
been engaged in the study of native lore ever since. He 
IS about to publish the results of his long study with the 
aid of the Colonial Government, and we have here as a 
specimen one of those mystic Maori cosmogonies which 
make us fancy we are hearing some Buddhist or Gnostic 
philosopher pour out his dreamy metiphysics about the 
origin of things. Out of the Primal Night, says the Maon 
poet, there divided itself Nothing, then came Darknc'is, 
then Seeking, and Following, and then such stages as 
Conception of Thought, Spirit Life, Uesire, Coming 
into Form, Breath of Life, Space. Alt this is of a piece 
with the native Polynesian poetry in Taylor’s “ New Zea¬ 
land,” and that lately published by Judge Fornander in 
Hawaii. The poem that begins with the time when there 
was no voice nor sound, no day nor night, may remind 
us of the famous hymn of the Rig Veda that begins “ Nor 
aught nor naught existed.” We dnd here the well-known 
chant of Taaroa, how in the emptiness of space, when 
there was no earth nor sky nor sea, Taaroa passing into 
new forms became the foundation of the rocks and tlie 
sand of the sea, and the land of Hawaii was bom as his 
shell. Prof. Bastian well compares this with the Scan¬ 
dinavian poem in the Edda, how there was no sand nor 
sea nor salt waves, no earth nor sky above, till Boi's 
sons made the mighty Midgard—earth. He points out, 
as ho has already done, the curious likeness between 
the Scandinavian story of the dshing up of the mon¬ 
strous Midgard-snake, and the South Sea Island tale of 
Maui fishing up the island of New Zealand, Not less 
striking is such an analogy as the Polynesian Taaroa 
mating with hib own energy in female form, like a Hindu 
god with his Sakti. The author may well ask, arc these 
people, with such far echoes of Orphic, Chaldean, Bud¬ 
dhist philosophy, the simple playful children of nature on 
whom we look down as representing the lowest rungs m 
the ladder of development 7 In Hawaii the German an¬ 
thropologist learnt much from King Kalakaua, who is 
thoroughly initiated in the religious ideas of hib royal 
pedecessors, who used to have the eyes of their enemies 
ofToted them by the high priest in the stone bowl 
which his majesty still keeps as a cunosity. Out 
of the royal library he produced a MS. temple-chant, 
written about the beginning of this century, containing a 
cosmogony, of which Prof. Bastian reproduces as much 
as he had time to have translated. It has real poetry in 
it, and as a piece of child-like philosophy it is not without 
interest in its enumeration of the orders of beings, the 
grubs and worm^ the sea-eggs and mussels, the seaweed 
in the ocean watched by the grass on land, the cranes 
and the gulls at sea watched by the hawks on land, and $0 
on with trees and other creatures, tin at last the gods 
ttome into beings and man rises put of the night. Fpr e 
specimen of barbaric sdence may U mentioned the Maori 
tnjtb to the author by Afir. Davis, how the Moon 
arose out of the ocean, and still Imepe the traces of this 
marine origin.in its phases, whichlhllow the ebb and dew 
oTOmtide.. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[TJu Editor don not hold himttlfrtspoHsibUfor cMmont ejtpessed 
by his torrtsfondents. Ntstktrfon he nnturtait to refutn, 
or to corretjvmd with tho writers of routed manuim/ts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communicattons. 

[The Editor urgently requests eorretfondents to keep ihttr liters 
as short as possible. Ihe pressure on his space is to freat 
that St is impossible ethetmse to ensure the appearance ev n 
of communications lontaimttg interesting and ticulfacts. 1 

The Struggle of Parte in the Organism 

Although I ngrec with the rhikeof Argyll that the t age-. i f 
Nmurk are not adapUd to a dUcu-sion on the geticial ejuu-tton 
of TheUm, the Icltii >. which you tins week publi-h leave me no 
alternative hut that of eutciii g upon the subject, so far at 
Icvt as it Heeurt de-iiablo that I -hould now express ni> iiwli- 
vjdu.il opinion on the points which your currespoiideuts luve 
raised. 

My statement of wb.u T c nccive to be the position if the 
natter may best be remlcicd by answering first the que tions 
which are put to me by Dr. Carpenter. He desires me to 
explain the “precise'■erne” which I attach to the phra'^c, "a 
general law whrge operation ts ptesnotably com, etent to produce 
any set of phenomena,” and ^irocccds in a most terse and lucid 
manner to ex| ound tlic well-known and unquestionable tiuth 
that “in thep.ne/y simiftpi sense a ‘law of nature’ i-. nothing 
mole than a general cxpics ion of a certain -et of uniformiticti 
whidi the intellect of man discerns m the -unounding univer e,” 
&c. This i> the only seiue in which I have intend^ to use the 
term, and if my meaning has lieen obscured by spc.vl ing of a 
general law “ptoducing” any set of jihcnottiena, it is only 
oecau e the idea of “a law of^nature” as “any kind of m/iirr 
agency,” 01 indeed anything other than “ a generalised exj rc k n 
of facts,” was so fni from my mind that I ]ierhaps to> re dity 
employed a conveint nt, though n eta] hcrical, ‘ mode of expi e - ion 
—just as one speaks of the sun risiof, Sic. In speaking then of 
Natural Selection a, “ competent to produce” ceruin i»l enouvena 
I only meant that, Mven a cut tin set of activities and bonditii 
-uppo«cd to be unifum, and the phenouicna in question would 
occur, whether or not these mtivitic-i and emditions are ta! un 
to be due to a disposing niind. So far, ihercfure, am I from 
maintahiing “that there is aiiythn g m the lato of Natural htlcc- 
lion that places it m a d'fibrent calcgf ly frtm every other,’’ that 
nw whole contention is exactly the leverse—mamely, that the law 
or natural selection stands to certain observed jhenonena of 
biology in just the ’•anie logical relation ns, for instance, the law 
of gravitation ‘-tands to certain obsei ved pbcnooicn v 1 f asti ont my. 
Indeed, it is just becau'-c I hold Ihe haws of cvidulion to lie so 
precisely identical in logical r/a/Hr with all other • o-cnlled bvvs 
of nature, Ih.vt 1 see no better evidence of Design tn "the 
adapted stniclnres” of "the Human Hand” llian I do in he 
adaptation, lay, of a river to the led which it has itself been the 
means of excavating," In loth eve. I believe that jhys'cal 
c.mscs have been at wotk (whether 01 not there have been 11 eta- 
pby ical cau-cs of a mental nature behind them), with the 
difiercncc only that the one >-«.( aie mure crm]ilex and less 
obvious than the other. But in each ca c alike, if tlie iJijsical 
cames are deemed adequate to furni-li a scietilific explanaiion 
of the effects ihcrc is no rc'u ual eficct to be carried over for 
explanation by any u etaphy kuI theory of Design. Design, of 
c urse, there may be iti iH^th caves; I only luaintaui that if the 
laws of evolulii n are conceded to tlatid to the ^tructmc of tit 
organism in the same logical relaticn as certain other natural 
laws stand to the stiutlure of a rivei’s bed, then, cx kypothesi. 
the one set of adaptations constitutes tio evidence of De-iga 
different in kind from that furnishtd by the other. 

This appears to be (he point w here my opinion has had the 
mi-fortune to be found at variance with that of the Duke of 
Argyll. For in his last letter he -ays that “ there are in nature 
a few [7 many, vide i»frd\ cases of ap] anmt adapUtiins and of 

," / r ” netnphorictil '* a* uivcuing a natural “ law ” with the tlgnifica- 
uon of a natural" causa." A law nf naiure I take to mean a geiicral pro. 
position or fortaula whiok rapraMcs the observed operationcf ccnain physical 
causes, whether or not these are known. 1 herefsra, although It is, sincily 
aptaUng, ineorptet M lajr that " naiutml aalcctiou b a hw competent to 
produce adaptatluns," In using such a form of exprtatiua cm may ho under¬ 
stood to meon " tho sundry physical camaot, wkooo Joint opanklon b fonnu. 
latadW tho hw of natural ictaeiioii, ore eompgtcu to paoduea," Iko. 

, itkio ^Miatlca is benowod from lla Walh^ who, in kb ".NatuNd 
SoliMon,” ebhoralei it very instmctivcly ^ B m e* - 
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orderly arrangemeatj of a very limple kind which do not neces* 
urily BUggeat Mental Purpose. They may be the effect of what 
we call accident, or of the action of elementary laws under no 
guidance or direction. Inorganic phenomena furnish many ex¬ 
amples of such arraugements," &c., the argument proceedbig 
to the conclusion that "the writers of the last generation were 
perfectly right in resting the general Argument from Design on 
the separate instances of adaptation in which the mark of Mind 
Is most signal and conspicuous’'—i.r. In organic structures. 
Now until it is shown wherein we are justified in classifyit^ 
natural laws under two such categories as elementary laws 
under no guidance or direction," and laws whose '' action *’ gives 
rise to separate pieces of evidence pointing to the operations 
of special design ’ —until this is shown I mu'tt remain of the 
opinW that '’Mr. Darwin's theory of Natural Selection" 
/ms "touch this argument" of scientific teleology. The dis¬ 
tinction between two such sets of general laws is clearly not one 
that can be recognised by science, and if it is conceded that the 
theory of Natural Selection is competent to explain the proxi¬ 
mate or physical causation cf " structural adaptations," we have 
no more right to refer the latter to ultimate or metaphysical 
causes than we have so to refer " orderly arrangemetits of avery 
simple kind which do not necessarily suggest iSental Purpose/' 
For if this concession is made it means that the one set 
of causes differs from the other only, as I have said, in 
being somewhat more complex in character and less obvious in 
operation. 

A^in, the Duke of Atgyll says he is "not able to accept” 
the distinction which 1 drew between scientific and metaphysical 
teleology. The distinction nevertheless remains, and it seems 
to me so obvious that I must suppose the Duke has in some way 
failed to appreciate _my meaning. However he says, "The 
fundamental proposition of all arguments from Design is simjdy 
this; that the exquisite adaptations to special ends which ore 
conspicuous in oiganic nature are, an I can only be, the work of 
physical forces wneu thc>e are under the combination and direc¬ 
tion and control of Mind." Dut this is not " the teaching of the 
great masters" whom Dr. Carpenter names in his letter.^ To 
some of them, at any rate, such a needless restriction of the 
argument to special adaptations in " organic nature ” seemed 
unwarrantable, and since Mr. D.apwin has shown how these 
special adaptations may be proximately explained by the opera¬ 
tion of certain physic-tl causes, the tide of theistic opinion has 
more than ever turned towards a still more " fundamental propo¬ 
sition *' of the argument from Design, vis. that the harmoniomt 
uniformity of Nature as a whole demimdssomc oneco-oniinating 
principle as its explanation. And when from this proposition it 
is argued that the principle in question mu.st be of a psychical 
character, the or^ment belongs to the province of what I have 
called metaphysical teleology. This, indeed, i.s merely the 
"Cosmo-theolo^ ” of Baden-Powell, who saw very clearly tlie 
distinction whiw I have endeavoured to present, and while 
inveighing more heartily than 1 have done o^inst " the narrow 
and unworthy form in which the reasoning has been too often 
conducted,” maintained that the "fundamental proposition,'' 
"the very essence of the whole argument, is the invariable 
preservation of the prindple of order, 9 ic. 

. Lastly, I do not understand the Duke where he says that I am 
much mistaken if I "suppose that the present generation U 
satisfied with the purely materialbtic explanations of adapted 
structures which are erroneously .supposed to be the final r^t 
of Mr. Darwin’s theory.” I have not said anything to imply 
that I supposed these explanations to be "purely materialistic.*^' 
As a matter of individual opinion I do not think that in them¬ 
selves they are. I see plainly enough that they have reduced 
the " exquisite adaptations conspicuous in organic nature ” to the 
same general category of physical causation as all other pheno¬ 
mena in the physical universe j but for this very reason, if for 
Ao Other, I should fail to see that they can be " purely material¬ 
istic” in the sense ^ touching the transcendental or extra- 
scientific question of Theism. 

Having thus stated my views at some length, I shall take no 
further put In this correspondence, unless it should appear that 
some further explanation is desirable. 

Gborge J. Romanes 

* ExeM, pwhaM, Hill, who thoHght Ufhijr of lUi Sana of teleolofr. 
Bat he also thotitnt that if Mr. Darota'a " nmo^Ue apoeuhulon " ilmm 
he Mtoblli^ed os a truth of edoBoo, It srouht aartoutly '^toueh ’’ tba arn- 
tnaot. as showtaf that " emttive forelhouxht it not ahsolntaly the only iuk 
by wUdtto the vraB^fuI mMhuitai of the lys nwy be eon- 

otetid with tin fra of itght/ 


Prof. Stokea’a Lectures on Solar Physics 
The subject of these Isetores (Nature, vol. xxiv. pp. $93, 
613) related primarUy to the sun, and 1 was concerned with cert& 
magnetic or electrical phenomena which are observed at the 
earth’s snrface only in so far as they related to the elucidation of 
the phyxics of the snn. Accordingly these collateral subjects 
were treated only vety briefly, and 1 did not attempt to give 
anything like a history of the discoveries which have been made 
in them, even os regards the portions which bear more imme¬ 
diately on the physics of the sun. Indeed in many cases I 
designedly reframM from mentioning names, lest the hearers 
should suppose that I was giving a history of the subject, and 
those whose names might not appear in the very imperfect notice 
which U would have teen shoula feel aggrieved. When a phe- 
nooienon was well known I generally contented myulf with 
i^erring to it as such. Thus, for example, in alluding to earth- 
currents I spoke of them as what the progress of telegraphy bad 
made us " familiarly acquainted with”; I said notning about 
their discovery by Mr. Barlow, as desoobed in his important 
ptoper published in the PkUosophkal ThiHsacihHS for 1849, 
though it was a paper I had studied in connection with the 
lectures. I hope this example may suffice to prevent any one 
whose name does not appear from feeling annoyed at the omis¬ 
sion, and to prevent tlic readers of Nature from taking my 
lectures for what they were not intended to be, namely, a com¬ 
plete history of the subject. I take this opportunity of referring 
to one passage in my second lecture (Nature, p. 415, alittw 
alwve the figure), where 1 .••ay " we might not have tension 
enough to produce such a discharge [i.A a flash of lightning], 
the resistance to the passage of electricity from one portion of 
the air to another, which at any rate would be comparatively 
dry compared with what we have in warm latitudes, would pre¬ 
vent it by itself alone.” These words, without actually assert¬ 
ing, heem to imply that the resistance to such a discharge through 
moist air would be less than through dry. My attention has 
been called by a friend to the fact that it has been found by 
experiment that moist air insulates os well os dm I hove not 
met with experiments tending to show whether the resistance to 
a disruptive discharge is the same or not in the two. Be that M 
it may, it does not affect what follows; for we know os a fact 
that thunderstorms are absent in high latitudes. 

Gimbridge, November 8 G. G, STOKES 


The Society of Arte Patent Bill 

It appears that "the draft of a Bill for (he Amendment of the 
Patent Laws has been prepared by a committee of the Society 
of Arts, and is published by the Council of that Society for 
consideration.” 

From the printed bill so prepared and published the folloiring 
extracts are made 

Extraet from the Proposed Patents for Imtntkm BiU, 
Section 3. " An invention is deemed new for the purposes of 
this act if it has not been published or publicly used in the Unit^ 
Kingdom, the Channel Islands, or the Isle of Man within the 
thirty years immediately preceding the date of the application of 
a patent for it 

" 5. A patent may be granted under this act for 
**(a) Any manufacture or any product not bemg a natnial 
product; 

**{h) Any machine, or any means of producing any manufac¬ 
ture, product, or result; 

" (r) Any process or method of producing any manufacture, 
product, or result; 

«* (d) Any part of a machine, means, proeeas, or method of 
producing any manufacture, product, or result 

" 8 . Cosssmissitners ^Patents amt Eseamitun. 

"(i) There shall be a Board of Commiasioineraof Fatenta for 
ZnventkHia, In this act referred to aa the eonunlsafoners 
" (a) At any time after the passing of this act Her Majesty mar, 
by warrant under the Sign Manual, appoint three persons to M 
commissioners, of whom one shall he experienced in engliiMr- 
ing, one riiall be experimoed in ehemlstiy, and one smU he 
experienced in the law. 

conunfsoioDen may from time to time efter the 
paantig of thb act, mbject to ^e apurovnl of the Treaswy, 
appoint inch perione qwtofied by knowledge of manofactom or 
setenoe or arts, as (bey sec fit, to be Examurars of Patents^ 
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*' Jnfringmtnt of Taien/s, 

“57. An action or other proceeding Tor infiingement of a 
patent shall not after the commencement of this act be com¬ 
menced in any of Her Majesty's Courts of Justice in England. 

" 58. For the purposes of this act a person is deemed to 
infri^ a patent if he copies altogether or in part the invention 
of a patentee with the view of effecting the same or a like 
object, and fails to establish any of the pleas allowed by this 
act in a proceeding for infringement. 

"59.—(I) A patentee may complain of any infringement of 
his patent to the commissioners. 

"(a) The complaint shall be heard and determined by the 
commissioner (other than the legal commissioner) who is best 
acquainted with the subject-matter of the complainti assisted 
by a 1^1 assessor to be appointed for the purpose by the 
commiraoners. 

'* (3) An appeal shall lie from the decision of the tribunal thus 
constituted to tne three commissioners, who shall hear the com¬ 
plaint d* novo, and tbeir decision shall be final. 

{4) The commissioner or commissioners sitting to bear any 
complaint may decide oil questions of law and fact, Ac. 

" 60, The pleas allowed by this act in a proceeding under this 
Act for infringement of a patent are— 

That the particular matters alleged to be infringed do not 
show sufficient invention to ju'-tify the grant of a patent, or are 
not new within the meaning of this act; 

" That the patentee is not tOe -.rue inventor of the invention, 
or of so much of it as is allei^ed to be infringed; 

" That the matters complained of do not amount to infringe¬ 
ment; 

“ That the claim of the patentee as respects the matters com¬ 
plained of is not stated with sufficient clearness ; 

That the specification is, as respects the matters complained 
of, incomplete or misleading; 

''That the patentee, as respects any matter comjdained of, 
withheld that which he knew to be a better description than 
that given in the specification." 


In commenting upon the above extracts it may be remarked 
that one main object of thb bill appears to be to raise experts" 
to the dignity and duties of the judicial bench. It is some¬ 
thing quite new in the le^ history of this counti^ to make a 
man a judge because he has been frequently examined in court 
as a witness, and has shown considerable skill in baffiing a 
hostile counsel. 

The originality of such a proposal .cannot be disputed, and 
aceordincly the advocates of the present bill ore justifi^ in 
stating tiiat it " provides for the trial of patent cases in an 
entirely new manner," What that manner is will be understood 
by referring to some clauses in the bill, the provisions of which 
are admirably non-legal in thtlr phraseoloi'y. 

By Section 57, " An action or other proceeding for infrii^e- 
ment of a patent shall not, after the commencement of this act, 
be commenced " (in the only place where it can be brought, vi*.) 
" b aw of Her Majesty’s courts of justice in England," 

By Section 59, ** A patentee may complain of any infrmge- 
ment of his patent to the commissioners." 

Who then are to be the oomminionera who ore to stand in 
(he place of the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and 
the law officers of the Crown, and who are to assume the 
functions of Judges of the High Court in ruthless disregard of 
the operation of tire existing law ? 

By Section 8 they are to be three persons, " of whom one shall 
be experiffieed in engineering, one shul be experieneed in 
chemistry, and one ihall be estpaitsued in the law." That is to 
say; they shall consist of two experts and a barrister. 

TO them the trial of all actions for the infringement of patents 
to be relegated, but the proceeding is not to be called an 
it is to be "a complaint," and ^as only are to be raised 
by the defendant It is here that the refonnen^ asristed by their 
bitiister, show a wonderful capacity for ^fsin^rating the law of 

^tlrqr begb by defining the subject matter of a patent This 

E an opportnnity for a display of ittoigth. and Urey com- 
tty remark that "at present the andeat defiitition of the 
I of Monopolies is b fwce, but, as a Btatter «f feet, tire 
qne ittw of eat^eet matter depoids whoUy on the deetdon of the 

T 1 & to tne, for we have from the period of James I,, and 


especially since the invention of the steam-engine, a series of 
judgments which have enundated with remarkable clearness and 
force the prindples which should guide the courts b dealing with 
any fntnre patent wherein it may be dcubtful whether or not the 
thing patented is the proper subject for a patent right. 

But instead of deciding any new case upon principle, onr 
reformers give us a definition, or rather they give four defini¬ 
tions, the third of which is large enough to swaUow all the rest, 
aud would probably satisfy the most ardent bventor. 

Hereafter the subject of a patent shall be 
j " Any mAhod of producing any result." 

I In spite of the protection afforded by the able Commis- 
j sioners and their br-reaebing staff of examiners,^ it may be 
I doubted whether the public will feel quite safe in allowing 
monopolies to grow under the light of tnis definition. It may 
seem perhaps a little too general, it may include a few thin^ 
more than the reformers have dreamed of. 

Next, as to priority of invention 

Accordbg to the Statute of Monopolies, patents may be 
granted for fourteen years for the “sole working or making of 
any manner of new manufacture within the realm to the true and 
first inventor and inventors of such manufactures which others at 
the time of making such letters patent shall not use," Ac. 

Hitherto a jiatentee must be the first inventor of the bvention 
for which a ;atcnt is granted. Hereafter this distinction is 
abolished. “An invention is to be deemed which has not 
heta puMsied or puldicly used in the United Kingdom t^thin 
thirty years immediately preceding the date of the application." 

Lord Westbury has laid down “that the prior knowledge of 
an invention to avoid a patent must be such a knowledge as will 
enable the public to perceive the veiy di covery and to carry the 
bvention into practice." 

But inventions are now to be swept away by neglect and 
disuse. A process of de-puldication is origmated, whereby after 
thirty years neglect an invention may be deemed never to have 
been published and the books wherein it has been described 
be regarded as non-vxistent. 

it has been a maxim of the law that when the public have 
once become posse^sed of an invention by lawful means, the 
right to use it can never be taken away from them. All this is 
done away with. 

In what manner the promoters of this bill intend to work out 
their scheme of giving new birth to old inventions can hardly be 
understood from the above definition of a new invention, but 
the clause Mould appear to lead td endless confusion and 
uncertainty. 

Next, as to bfringement:— 

By Section 58 "a person is deemed to infrmge a patent if be 
copies altogether or in part the invention of a patentee with 
a view of effecting the same or a like object, and faiN to 
establish any of the picas allowed by this act in a proceeding 
for infringement." 

The pl^ ore quoted in our extract from the bill, and a 
defendant may {dead 

" That the claim of the (latenlee as respects the matters com¬ 
plained of is not stated with sufficient clearness." 

At present, as Lord Justice James has minted out, there is 
nothing in the Statute of Monopolies or the patent law which 
says anything about claims, *1 he legitimate oltiecl of a claim 
is the protection of the patentee, and a specification may be 
perfectly good without any daim at all. If there be a claim, 
the specincation and claim are rend together, and the claim 
must be construed with reference to the whole context of the 
specificaticn. 

According to the old practice a defendant would plead that 
the specification (whereof the daim, if there be one, forms a 
pan) IS insufficient. 

According to the propc sed bill the plea is to take the form i— 
That the ciaim is not stated with sufficient dearness. A plea to 
the suffidency of clearness is tome what embarrassing to a lawyer. 
Has it any meaning? and if so, what does it mean ? The clear¬ 
ness which satisfied the patentee when he applied for bto patent 
may not be sufficient to satisfy the commissioners when they 
me sitting in judgment. There may be some amount of clear- 
but not enough. In the end, a patent may be wrecked on 
a mere verbal criticism, the v«ry thing which the courts of law 
now set tbeir fisces against. 

«The infringement of a patent medy tekes place when a man 
topits tke Invention forming the subject-matter thereof. To 
liout an act of Infringement in this way is abeoid, atid would 
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not b« tolerated for a i 'iuiftaitt, as any patent lawyer would 
know. 

As a matter of fact, there » a case pending which shows the 
risk of inventing new law, A company has brought an action 
for the infriagemenl of a mtent for making dynamite, the qoef* 
tion being whether a man infringes a patent by acting as caslom' 
hou^e agent for admittinj^ into this country a quantity of dyna¬ 
mite mwe abroad in infringement of an English patent. The 
Court of Ap^ieal has given its judgment, and the case may 
to the House of Lords. None of the six pleas e iumcrated in 
the draft bill will raise the qaestion. And they will not raise 
another question which came up during the trial. The plaintiff 
com^xiny was formed to take over the dynamite patent from a 
prior company which thenceised to exist. The prior company 
asrigned the patent to the plaintiff:, with some vm Urge words 
as t j legal rights, and it became necessary to decide wliether or 
not the second company e>iuld sue for infringements of the 
patent committcxl while the hrst company held it. The defence, 
that the right to sue for a tort u not assignable, could not have 
been raised under the proposed statutory pleac. Any plea 
which puts in issue the title of a complainant u inadmUsible. 

Lastly, as to the trial of a complaint of infringement:— 

liy Section 59 a complaint is to be heard in the first instance 
by the expert commtsalaner who is best acquainted uitli the 
subject matter. This judge is to be guided by a legal assessor, 
who will direct his mind into le^ clunnels. 

“From the decision of the tribunal thui constituted” (xrr) an 
appeal will lie to the three commissioners, that is to say, to the 
original expert who has given Ids decision, to his brother expert, 
who is not experienced in the subject matter, and to the legal 
expert. 

Ill other wordf, siqqiosc the patent to lie for a mechanlcnl 
invention, and that we have three c immlssioner-, A, B, C, 
of whom A is an engineer, U is a chemist, C is a lawyer. 

A hears the ca'C and gives his judgment; B knows nothing of 
tuechanics, and reviews A’s judgment with the advantage of 
having A at hU side to keep him ia the right path according to 
A'h view*, while C acts ns n sort of legal adviser, it being part 
of the .sclieme that there .shall be no models, without which it 
can scarcely be hoped that B aud C will ever get so far os to 
understand the inve.ition. 

This is the mode of trial which it is gravely proposed to sub- 
etit ite for the juresent inquiry in a court of law, with a right of 
appeal, ftr'.t, to the Court of Appeal,, and afterwards to the 
House of Lords. 

Here ends one part of the new bill. The proceilure in ob¬ 
taining a patent can only be carried out if commissioners arc 
appointed according to the provi-ioiis already discussed. This 
wuiiM appear to be too improbable to justify any farther eu- 
croachment uixm your s))acc. Lex 


•' The Lepidoptera of Ceylon,” 
liiK Colonial Govetnment has recently presented to the 
libr.iry of this establishment Parts I. and II. of the work 
abjve named, tor the publication of which it granted a large 
sum of iniblic money. The origin of the book was tlie exist¬ 
ence here at Peradc.iiya of a very fmc series of original drawings 
made daring a course of years by the well-known botanical 
rirafuraan in the empl jy of the Gapdens—Mr. William dc Alwis 
—under the careful supervi i m of my eminent predecessor Dr. 
Thwaites. Tlie plate.^ now published are copies of these fimrres 
(the oruinats are in the Colombo Mu>eum), and to these, Mr. F. 
Moore has added brief technical de.cription.s. As a botaoLt it 
would be pre.'Umptlon in me to expresi an opinion as to the 
merit of the text of an entomological book. There ore thirteen 
new genera in the first part and ux in the second, but only three 
ouc of the nineteen oontain any new species; so at all events we 
get plenty of ehaogee in the names of many long and well-known 
buttcrilies. But in the interests of scientific literature in general, 
I feet bound to enter a protest against the legend printed at the 
foot of every plate, **F. C. Moore, del. et liCh. , as U is In¬ 
correct as to the ftrets. I have already stated by whom the figures 
were really drawn; it is however only fair to the nnassuming 
Sinhalese artist to allow Aat as pnt on the atone and published 
they are very greatty inferior to the admirable originals. One 
sr<^ like to think that it wae a oo&soioosnei^ of this that led 
Mr. T. C lifoore to substitute bis own name for that of W, de 
I Alwis.. But however this may be^ it Is time ^t some expiana- 
tiott wan given by him of what looks like very shabby treatment 


of one of the best mad most demrviog natural history artists of' 
the Ea>t. HSNKY TlUMIN 

Royal Botanical Qudens, Peradeniya, Ceylon, October 10 

An Alleged Diminution In the Size of Men'a Headi 
When the hatter’s note was brought before the Council of the 
Anthropological Institute, 1 supported its reception and publica¬ 
tion i my own observations have led me to the same conclusions. 
Setting aside for tbemo.nent the consideration of the authenticity 
of the btnlement—and I am not surprised that Prof Flower 
should ask for more evidence—I would beg to call attention to 
the statistical re.ults affecting infantine mortality, which are so 
welt known to u. in the statistical world. As we all know, it U 
a matter of congratulation that the rate of mortality in the periods 
from birth to two years, and from that to seven years, has much 
diminished in ihii, country. This l)eing so, the result is inevitable 
that many of the weaker infants that in a bygone day did not 
survive have no.v been saved; and their survival means the sur¬ 
vival of so m.auy weaklings. It appears to me that this it going 
on in the United Stales and in many neighboucing pirlt ol 
Europe. The question of degeneracy under sanitary influ¬ 
ence L'. well worthy of attention aud Investigati m. While on the 
one liand we see in the strecG fewer case^ of deformity and of 
squinting owin;T orthopaedic advances, there are many stunted 
individual. The ear-, appear to me to be bebw the old stan¬ 
dard in men and women. A well furiued ear was much more 
coininon in England than now. It also scexis to me that the 
period of maturi'y in men (n >t puberty) is often later. The. 
remark has lieeti made that frigidity is more prevalent in 
women. It has ciinc under my notice that the children of 
fine parents ore often stunted, not belonging to the short races in 
the c-iuntry, bnt being really stunt, d. We mud always allow for a 
(xirtiim of the offspring belongiTig to the tali mces, and a portio-i 
to the sho.-t races In the same family in England. My own belief 
is that the women are better than the men, and tltat when the 
I effects of sanitary and medical im|»rovement have become constant, 
(hat even the inferior women will exhibit a greater tendency to 
normal i>roiiictl>n. It is posilble that the evil may be to some 
extent corrected by barreuiiess and frigidity. Louing bock, I 
can find no effective cause in tight-lMing, a.s bad formerly as 
now, thicker or thinner iioir since wigs, nor in wearing the hnt. 
32, St. George's Squire, S.W. Hyde Clarke 


Sound-producing Ants 

With reference to a remark of Mr. S. E. Peal’s (NATURE, 
vol. xxiv. p. 4S4) to the effect that white ants emit sounds, but 
not in rhythm, 1 have to ob.erve that 1 have frequently heard 
white nnts emit sounds with the most perfect rhythm, when, in 
the years 1857-1860, 1 was engaged in the Geological Survey of 
Tiii^inopoly, &c. On several occasi ms it happened that my 
tent wa-. pitched on a piece of ground infested with white ants, 
and it was the custom of my servant-, to spread a thin layer of 
strav beneath the satrinji or cotton carpet that was laid on the 
tent n lor. Often, when sitting in the tent in the quiet of the 
evening, I have heard the white ant-s at work in the straw, 
emitting perfectly rhythmical waves, of sound at intervals of 
about a second, or perhaps rather more. If they were disturbed 
by raising the satrinji, the sounds ceased *. to he resumed however 
after a minute or two, when all was quiet again. 

Simla, October 15 H. F. Bl^HFOED 

Bong of th« Lizard 

Any one who hai been in the South of Europe in foe snmmer 
may have often heard a peculiar sound in the mMs or amongst 
low herbage. The sound ii like roktH-tv/htd repeated two or 
three times at short intervals. 1 have often been puxtled as to 
what animal it proceeded from, and should have supposed it to 
be some orthopterous insect, but that on getting to exactly 
where the sound had come from, it would again be heard it a 
distance of some five or six yaidi without naving been seen. 
L«t Jun(^ near Ajaccio, I beheved I solved the piurie. After 
the vrht.t-‘fv)keet u smsJl fitard dafted aeroes some tmtausOy 
bare ground, and, once again under cover, reeomineiieed its 
»Bg. Our great authority, i:^. Gflofoer, ii not aware nf ui^ 
true Hiard having any vocU power (geckoes have a 
not often heard--are-geoemly nocturaal, fiequeating jiiaaieB 
ot old walls, oceadonalTy hiding under stones foiriiig-fbwdlqr). 
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Perhacps the abilhy of lome lizards to produce sounds such as 1 
have here desaribed may not be new to some of your readers. 

I, Burlington Road, VV,, Oetober 31 Francis P. Pascob 


SXALS IN Lake Baikal.— A. H. Keane wishes to know 
what authority there is for the statement nrude by E. Kcclus 
("Gdogmpfaie Universelle,” vi. 741) that scab outwardly re¬ 
sembling the Phoca fatida of Spitzbergeu are found in Lake 
Baikal; also what tiieuries have been advanced to explain the 
presence of these Cetaceans in a freshwater lake over 1300 feet 
above sea-level. 

Naples Zoological Station.— For the term, on which 
pemnission can be obtained to work at tlic Naples 2 kiolugical 
Station, W. B. should write to Dr. Aiituu Dohrii, Stazionc 
Zoologica, Naples. 

Mblaptbrurus ELECTKICUS.— Keep it in an aquarium of 
freth water, not too cold. 

Rev. J. F. T.—See the notice prefixed to our Corre8iM>udence 
Columns. 

Charles W. Harding,—You should communicate with the 
widow. 


SEA EROrU 

I N a letter written by my nephew, Mr. Ernest Gladstone 
of Aberdeen, describing the recent storms, he says : 
" When we got within a quarter of a mile of the sea we 
were astonisbed to see great flocks of foam, like snow¬ 
balls, flying in all directions. A little further on we came 
to one of ue larm hollows in the links, and we saw a 
sight none of us had seen before; for the whole hollow, 
about too yards long and 50 broad, was one sea of slimy 
foam, of which a great part must have been about 10 feet 
deep. This was tossing up and down as if it were the 
sea itself. The waves of water broke far out at sea, but 
great rollers of foam kept rolling in towards the links, 
naking it impossible to come near the sea without 
ffadlug up to your waist in foam for nearly a quarter of a 
nile, and occasionally meeting a foam-wave up to your 
seek." 

There is nothing unusual in this phenomenon, except 
.he hu^e scale upon which it took place. Almost every 
visitor to the seaside during rough weather must have 
observed the formation of a persistent sea froth, which is 
>ften carried neat distances by the wind. The account, 
zowever, lecmled to my memory some observations on 
;he cause of the phenomenon w'hich 1 made last year at 
Ilfracombe. 

The white foam of a breaking wave, under ordinary 
circumstances, disappears almost as quickly as the 
small bubbles of entangled air can rise througli the water 
and burst at the surface. It occurred to me that there 
must be something dissolved in the sea water which gave 
rise to the formation of the more persistent froth, and the 
broken and bruised sea-weed sug^sted itself to my mind 
M a probable source of such a substance. A quantity of 
it was therefore gathered, allowed to stand for several 
hours, till in fact it had run down to a liquid, and then 
filtered from the dirt and organic debris witn which it was 
mixed. The clear water thus obtained gave a persistent 
Froth, like that of beer, whenever it was shaken, and I 
subsequently found th.t it contained a considerable 
smount of organic matter. There was no distinct indi- 
oation of anything albuminous. 

ta order to ascertain whether this property was due to 
brolcen aeq-weed, two bottles were<.qUca with ordinary 
stt mter. Into one of those was put freshly-tpm piecea 
M those kinds of fucusand other marine plants which wpse 
m^jyowing between high and low woteMnark, and in 
ue o$er were placed strips of healthy hudinaria freshly 
BMmd fiom the tower sone. The bottlesWere violently 
ual^ for ji few minutes. The first gave a foam whico 
dlaappeared, while the second produced a froth 
mich'-iirdiuld remain xnore than twenty>foar hours before 


all the bubbles broke. It may be observed in passing 
that this iea*froth, whether naturally or artificially pre¬ 
pared, becomes very iridescent on standing. 

It seems feir to conclude, therefore, that the formation 
of this persistent froth is due to the destruction of the 
sea-weed—not of that which is tossed about by every 
tide, but of the laminaria which is uprooted and tom by 
the waves only when the violent agitation of the sea 
reaches a sufficient depth. J. H. Gladstone 


OUR WINTER REFUGES—VENTNOR 

I T is now upwards of half a century since Sir James 
Clark’s classic work''On the Influence of Climate” 
in the prevention and cure of chronic diseases appeared, 
and among the mote important results which followed its 
publication was the establishment of stations in this and 
other countries for meteorological observations, by which 
alone the climates of various sanatoria might be accu¬ 
rately compared. To Sir James is due to a great extent 
the merit of having placed the investigation of this im* 
rtant department of practical meteorology on a sound 
sis. 

The late Dr. Martin of Ventnor was one of the most 
intelligent and active of the co-operating band of ob¬ 
servers whose services were enlisted in the inquiry. A 
valuable series of observations was begun by him in the 
end of 1839, in establishing which Mr. Glaisher kindly 
gave his assistance and advice. The observations have 
since been carried on uninterruptedly, and they are 
evidently, particularly those of temperature and rain¬ 
fall, of such a quality as quite to meet the objects aimed 
at. The results are presented and summarised in a just- 

E ublished volume * by Dr. Whitehead with ability, in their 
carings on the climatology of Ventnor. 

The Isle of Wight occupies a high place as a favour¬ 
able and commodious residence throughout the year for 
a large class of invalids, owing to the variety which it 
presents in point of elevation, soil, and aspect, and to the 
configuration of its hills and shores, which give dis¬ 
tinctive climatic peculiarities to certain districts, notably 
to the Undercliif. These peculiarities are of no incon¬ 
siderable value in the treatment of those diseases which 
require a mild, equable temperat^ure, a comparatively 
small rainfall, and protection from certain noxious winds. 

The UndercliflT extends for nearly seven miles from 
Bonchurch to Blackgang, with an average breadth of a 
third of a mile, and is completely sheltered from the 
north-cast, north, north-west, and west winds of the 
UppercliiT—a range of lofty downs of chalk and sand¬ 
stone which rise boldly behind the successive terraces 
in elevations varying from 400 to 600 feet. Since the 
UnderclifT terminates in an unbroken perpendicular sea- 
cliflT from 60 to 80 feet in height along its whole extent, 
the situation is not dose or confined, ^t open and airy, 
and affords, besides, certain material advantages in me 
mitigation of sea fogs and low night temperatures. The 
broad belt of the Sdent and Spithead separating the Isle 
of Wight from the mainland, and the position of riie 
UnderclifT in the extreme south of the island, considered 
with reference to the prevailing winds of the Channel, are 
also important factors in the climate of the district. 

In more recent years several other meteorological sta¬ 
tions have bwn established in other parts of the island 
apd on the adjacent coast of Hampshire, from the obser- 
^tions of which a comparison may be made of the 
climatologies of this part of the South of England. 

e n an average of the last twenty-one years the attmnl 
fall of Ventnor was 30*00 inches, being all but iden¬ 
tical wife tiiajt of Osborne and Boumemoath. Hie 
amovht rises successively at Hurst Castl^ Ryde, nd 
Nestpjiwl, tha rainfall at the last place being 34*30 indies, 
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or fuUv four inches in excess of Ventnor, While the 
rainfall of the comparatively low-lytng coasts of the Isle 
of Wight and Hants is about 30 00 inches, the amount 
along the coast from Selsey Bill eastward as far as 
Folkestone is two inches less, but on the coast of Devon, 
from Lyme Regis to Start Point, it rises to from 33*0 to 
37*6 inches—figures of some importance in their relations 
to the sanataria of these coasts. 

One of the most interesting results disclosed by these 
forty years’ observations is the successive gradual Increase 
of the rainfall decade by decade, the means being 
respectively, beginning with the decade 1840-49, 2572, 
28'45, 29*16, and 31*11 inches. This feature of the rain* 
fall holds also in several other districts of the United 
Kingdom ; whereas on the other hand other districts pre* 
sent a very different distribution during these forty years, 
that of some districts being just the reverse of Ventnor, 
The mean rainfall of Ventnor for the twenty years ending 
1859 being 27 08 inches, and for the twenty years ending 
1879 being 30*14 inches, points to the necessity there is 
that care be taken to employ the same terms of years in 
comparing the rainfall or different districts. 

The mean temperature for the forty years is 5i‘’'6; the 
coldest month being January, 4i'’*9, and the warmest 
Aunst, As January may be taken to represent the 

coldest months of the year, or the season when the climate 
of the Undercliflf affords the greatest advantages to 
invalids, the following comparison of its temperature with 
that of other places in the South of England may be 
statedIt exceeds the temperature of Sidmouth by o®*2; 
Bournemouth by o®*6; Osborne by i®*2 j and Folkestone, 
Eastbourne^ Brighton, and Clifton by 1* 7, but on the 
other hand its January temperature is lower than that of 
Torquay by i®*i j the extreme south-west of Cornwall by 
2**6 ; and Scilly by 4°'4. In this connection it is to be 
noted, as already pointed out, that along the coast to east¬ 
ward the rainfall 1$ less, and the climate therefore some¬ 
what dr)’er; and to westward the rainfall is larger and the 
climate therefore wetter; and this latter remark applies 
with increased force as respects all places to the westward 
of Prawle Point. 

The climatic advantages of the Undercliff, due to its 
southern insular position and distance eastward from the 
Land's End, by which the force of the west-south-west 
winds are much weakened before arriving there, are per¬ 
haps most apparent on examining the columns of mini¬ 
mum night temperatuKS. In this remark we refer to the 
general teaching of the figures, which indicate a remark¬ 
able protection against the inroads of low temperatures, 
with their malignant influence as respects a Ui^e class 
of invalids; and not to such singular temperature phe¬ 
nomena as the occurrence of ly'^o on January 22 last, 
during the great snowstorm of that period, for if great or 
exclusive weight be given to such temperatures the winter 
climate of the Undercliff must yield to that of many 
Insular situations in the north-west of Scotland. 

As compared with London the mean temperature of 
the UnderclifT is 2^-4 less in July, o^'S in August; but in 
September it is o°*7, and in October 2°*2 higher. In 
other words the heat of summer is greatly mitigated on 
the south shores of the Isle of Wight, and prolonged | 
further into the autumn months, thus ^eatly extending 1 
the time during which invalids might sit out in the open I 
air with impunity. 

Dr. WhiteliMd^s book is handsomely bound, carefully i 
got up and printed, and the tables are introduced to the I 
reader by a well-written and sensible (veface. When the 
work, however, passes into a second edition, one or two 
improvements might be introduced, A table of monthly 
mean temperatures of the several years might be given 
similar to that of the rainfall on pp. 39, 3a In this 
edition no mean temperatures of the months am in¬ 
cluded, ami to ascertain these the whole of the tem- 
peratuies must be copied out from pp, 8 to 23, and the 


averages struck. The table of monthly barometric means 
requires careful revision, several of them showing trans¬ 
posed and inverted figures, while a few others require to 
be compared with the original observations from which 
they are calculated—transpositions and inversions of 
figures not being so readily seen in barometric as in ther¬ 
mometric and rainfall averages. The work, however, is 
an exceedingly valuable addition towaids a correct know¬ 
ledge of the climatologies of the'South of England, which 
holds out to invalids the best winter refuges of the British 
Islands. 


INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL CONGRESS 
'^HE second session of the International Geological 
^ Congress was recently held at Bologna, commencing 
on Monday, September 2& About 200 geologists were 
present, but only eight of them represented the English- 
speaking nations. These were : Prof. James Hall (repre¬ 
senting the United States}, Dr. T, Sterry Hunt (Canada), 
W. T. Blanford (Geological Survey of India), W. Topley 
(Geological Survey of England), Prof. T. McK. Hughes, 
J. A. Phillips, £. 6. Tawney, and Col. Tabuteau. 

The arrangements made for the Congress were admir¬ 
able in every respect, thanks to the energy and forethought 
of Prof. Capellini and M. Giordano. 

The first session of the Congress was held at Paris in 
1878. At that meeting certain geologists were nominated 
to organise committees in each country ta discuss and re¬ 
port upon the various questions requiring attention. These 
are classed in three main divisions: (1) the unification of 
geological nomenclature (of this committee Prof. Hughes 
was nominated president tor England); (2) the unification 
of colours, signs, &c., employed in geological maps and 
sections (of this Prof. Ramsay was nominated presioent for 
England); (3) nomenclature of species; on this subject no 
action has been taken in England. Prof. Hughes* com¬ 
mittee has been for some time at work, and notices of its 
progress have at various times appeared in this journal. 
The Committee on Geological Maps was started in Eng¬ 
land much later, but a report of its work was read at 
the York meeting of the British Association. At that 
meeting the Association gave a grant of 25/. in mdof the 
propos^ International Map of Europe. 

Some preliminary meetings were held at Bologna on 
Sunday, September 25, but the real work of the week 
commenced next day, when the Congress was formally 
received by the Syndic and Municipahty of Bologna. At 
the opening meeting the chair was occupied by M. Berti, 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, who had been 
deputed to represent the King. The chairman was sup¬ 
ported by M. Q. Sella, honorary president, and M. Ed. 
Hebert, ex-preudent. The bureau was formed as fol¬ 
lows President; Prof. Capellini j Vice-presidents, repre¬ 
senting various nations, amongst them—J. Hall (United 
States^ Sterry Hunt (Canada), W. T. Blanford (India), 
Prof. Hughes (Great Britain), Prof. Daubr^e (France), 
Prof Torell (Sweden), &c.i General Secretary: F. 
Giordano; Secretaries: Bornemann, Delaire, Fon- 
tannes, Felar, Taramelli, Topley, Uzielli, ana Zezi. 
The Congress bad offered prizes for the best essays 
upon the colouring, &c., of maps. These were awarded 
to MM. Heim of Zurich, Carpinski of St. Petersburg, 
Maillard of Lausanne. 

At the conclusion of this meeting the Congress ad¬ 
journed to the excellent new Geological Museum which 
has been formed under the direction of Prof. Capellini. 
The Via Zamboni, in which the Museum is situat^, was 
lined by representatives of all die ancient trade guilds 
of Bologna, each with its banner. M, Sella took esjpedal 
pains to explain to the American and English vfsiion 
the history and present position of these interesting 6ld 
societies. 

The first sittings of the Congress were devoted to a 
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discussion of the names to be employed in describing 
the various groups of beds, on which subject a mlimi* 
nary report had been prepared by M. Dewalque. English 
geologists have always used the term ‘^formation” to denote 
a group of beds, sometimes large, sometimes small; thus 
we should speak of the Silurian formation or of the 
Liassic formation. The word is rarely used in this sense 
by Continental geologists; they use it only as descriptive 
of the mode of origin or mode of formation, or as descrip¬ 
tive of the nature of the material composing the rock. Thus 
they might speak of the "chalk formation," but never of 
the "cretaceous formation." It was necessary for the 
English to make some concession on this point, which 
should satisfy the representatives of other countries with¬ 
out unduly committing English geologists. Prof. Hughes 
proposed a resolution recommending the use of the word 
"formation” as far as possible in the Continental sense. 

A long [discussion followed respecting the value to be 
attached to certain words in descriptive geology, and 
ultimately it was resolved to employ them in the following 
order, the most comprehensive term being placed first 


DJvuions of Mdimcaurjr formatloni. 
Gronpe 
Systime 
S^ie 
^tage 


Correspondia^chranolaslcol 

pJriode 


^poque 

Age 


With regard to the term Sfrie a difficulty occurred, in 
consequence of there being no precisely similar equivalent 
in the German or Russian lan^ages. This question was 
referred to the Council, who recommended the use of the 
terms Sfrie, Section, or Abtkeilung as equivalent terms. 
Also as regards the term Assise (subdivision of Etage') a 
reservation was carried leaving each nation to choose the 
word which most nearly expresses the same meaning 
{beds, couches). 

There was much more down for discussion, especially 
with reference to proposed uniformity of language, ter¬ 
minations of words, &c.; but it was resolved to postpone 
these questions till the next meeting of the Confess, by 
which time it might be possible to arrive at some common 
terminology for eruptive rocks, &c. 

The second part of the work of the Congress related to 
the colours and signs employed in geological maps. On 
this subject a general report had been drawn up by Prof. 
Renevier, ba^ upon the reports of various national 
committees. Much has been said about the solar spec¬ 
trum and its order of colours, and Prof, Renevier’s reso¬ 
lution, as originally drawn up, proposed a system of 
colour based on this natural order; but so many and im¬ 
portant deviations from this natural order were recom¬ 
mended by different nations, that it was thought better to 
omit all reference to the solar spectrum. Resolutions 
were passed recommending the adoption of a common 
scale of colours for all nations, especially in view of 
general maps {travaux ePensen^le)', but without reference 
to maps now in course of publication. The following 
colours were adopted 


For crystalline schists of Pre-Cambrian age—bright rose-carmine. 
„ , i, unknown age—pale rose-carmine. 
Palseoxoio rocks (question reserved for Map Committee). 
Trill—Violet. 

Lias—Dark blue. 

Jurassic—Blue. 


Tertiary group—Shades of yellow; the newer divisions to 
be the lighter tints. \ v 

The subdivisions to be shown by shades of the cobur 
adopted, or bv coloured linM: the darker riiadas den^g 
toe older subdivisions. Sedimentary figmations to be 
^oted hr the inltUd Roman cnpital of the name of the 
tarnation i subdivision of formations tb be shewn, in 
addition to this, by the initial smaU letter of tib name of 


the subdivision. Still smaller subdivisions to be shown 
by figures added to the other signs; the figures to be 
taken in chronological order—i denoting the oldest sub¬ 
division. Eruptive rocks to be denoted by the initial 
Greek capital of the name of the rock. 

The Congress resolved to prerare and publish a geo¬ 
logical map of Europe, and for this purpose a committee 
was appointed. Any committee having representatives 
of all the countries of Europe would be too large; it was 
therefore necessary to limit the number of nations to be 
directly represented; at first this was fixed at five, but 
afterwards the committee was increased to eight. Great 
Britain received the largest number of votesj France 
coming second, Germany third. The committee was 
finally elected as follows .‘—Beyrich (for Germany, and 
also as director of the map); Daubr^ (France); De 
Moeller (Russia); Giordano (Italy); Hauchecome (as 
assistant director); Mojsisovics(Austro-Hungary); Rene¬ 
vier (Switzerland, and also as secretary); Topley (Great 
Britain). The map will be published at Berlin; the scale 
was fixed at i ; 1,500,000; tne cost is estimated at about 
2500/.; and application will be made to the various 
Governments of Europe for monetaiy aid. 

In most of the countries not directly represented, 
arrangements will subsequently be made by the com¬ 
mittee ; but it was settled that Austria should take charge 
of Turkey, France of Algeria, &c. (or of so much of that 
district as comes within the limit of 'the map), Great 
Britain of Palestine, it being hoped that much geological 
information, which may be available for this purpose, is 
in possession of the Palestine Exploration Society. 

At a subsequent meeting it was arranged that a com¬ 
mittee, formed for the most part of vice-presidents, 
should be formed to co-operate with the Map Com¬ 
mittee with regard to questions of nomenclature, classi¬ 
fication, &c. Prof. Hughes represents England on this 
committee. • 

One sitting of the Congress was devoted to a discussion 
of the nomenclature of species. Upon this question only 
the French committee had sent a rroort, and no great 
amount of work was done. The Congress, however, 
recommended the use of a gensric and a specific name, 
to be followed, when necessary, by that of the variety. 
The nomenclature to be Latin or Latinised. When the 
original name of the genus is not preserved, the name of 
the author of a new specific name U to be placed within 
brackets. 

At the close of the Congress an excursion was made to 
Florence, Pisa, and the marble quarries of Carrara. For 
this free tickets or a special train were provided for all 
members. At each place the municipality received the 
Congress and did its utmost to render the excursion a 
success. At Florence the new Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory was inspectecL and then the Congress adjourned to 
the crypt of San Lorenzo to place a wreath on the tomb 
of Steno (who died in 1687), and to hear an oration by 
Prof Smidt of Copenhagen. At Pisa the Natural History 
Museum was visited^ this being very rich in geological 
and prehistoric remains from the district. 

An important result of the Congress has been the 
foundation of a Geological Society of Italy, of which 
Prof. Meneghini is president, Prof. G. Capellini vice- 
president, and M. Pantanelli secret^. So much good 
geological work is now being done in Italy that it » of 
great importance to collect the scattered workers into one 
central society. 

The next meetmg of the Congress has been fixed for 
1884 at Berlin, with Dr. E. Beyrich as president; but 
prdiminary meetings, with reference to the geological 
map of Europe, are to be held next year at Fmx, in the 
iSmees (at the annual meeting of the Geological Society 
of France^ and in 1883 in Switzerland. It was generally 
understood that the fourth meeting of the Congress would 
be held in Enfi^nd. 
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II. 

4tttmpt ms made hi a preceding paper to point 
out the most remarkahle Matures of the planets that 
are at present so attractive for telescopic inquiry. We 
nill now proceed to pass in review a few of the more in* 
terestinfc udeneal objects in that part of the heavens that 
is well plaeed for the observer, it it needless to sav that 
within oar iimks nothing more can he expected than a 
very scanty selection,for the use of inexperienced students, 
of some Of the most conspicuous of the many hundreds of 
double stars and nebulse that are within the reach of 
ordinary instruments. We begin with the constellation 
Hercuks^ because it is rapidly gliding away from us, and 
'the search for our first object should be undertaken as 
early as possible in the evening, especially If we are unac¬ 
quainted with its position. The possessors, of course, of 
^uatorial mountings and divided circles wilt readily find 
anything in our selection from its assigned place ; but «e 
propose to give such instructions as may be serviceable 
with altazimuth stands, aided by any common map, which 
will be occasionally supplemented by small diagrams. 
These^ it must be borne in mind, correspond with a 
noridian position, and must be inclined one way or other 
to represent objects lying east or west of it. 

If then we wish to find without an equatorial, set to 
R.A. l6h. 37m., D.N. j/S* 41'. the great globular cluster in 
the coDstdation Herculest known as Mfessier) 13, we 
must look out west-north-west for a large triangle, nearly 
equilateral, of 3rd mag. stars /9, &, (, the left-hand angle of 
which at |9 is nearest the horizon; at the other end of this 
side is C> we continue the line nearly as far again 
to the right, bending a little upwards, ve come upon a 
similar star 17, and between { and t/, but ratha- nearer to 
the latter, our object is found. It is easily visible with 
the slightest telescopic aid, and discernible even withont 
it in a clear dark sky. It will be instantly recognised as 
a round ball of misty light, which nearer the meridian 
would be of consideral^ brightness. It will not be 
favourably placed for examinabon; but those who have 
once caught sight of it will look out for it in a better 
position another year. At any time its resolution into 
sars will of course depend on the aperture; as this and 
the power are increased the mass will soon begin 
to srarkle, and the more brilliant points will rise out 
of Ihe general haze; but it will require a large tele¬ 
scope to resolve it throughout. The great Copen- 
ha^n achromatic of 11 inches aperture in the hands 
of d^Arrest effected it with a power of 95. Its com¬ 
ponents, ranging according to Sir J. Herschel from 
10 or II to 15 or 20 mags,, must be thousands in 
number : his father had supposed 14,00a I'he stete of 
compression, he observes,, indicates not much greater 
density at the centre.- Outliers surround it in streaky 
inastes<and lines ; and-the ball, according to the Earl of 
Rosse, is intersected by three dark rifts confluent towards 
the centre, whidi 1 have perceived, Asinown objects^ with 
my 9]^-inch mirror. This - is unquestionably the flnest 
specimen of a globular cluster visible in our latitudes; 
uaA even when the eye has recovered from its first sur- 
priM, it is never weary of reverting to this wonderful 
object It may m ciUed wonderful, even at the 
distance at whi(% we have to contemplate it Bat 
imagination foils utterly to grasp the magnificence of 
such a scene, could we be transported to a standpoint 
two or three of its own diameters distant; or could we 
pmietrate to the heart of the resplendent mystery, flaming 
on tray side with sons innumerable, and wbem shade 
would be unknown and imposaible. But are those 
thotteanda upon thousands smta indeed ? We only know 
thatihey possess the solardiaiiscliV-of intrinaic light; 
yet thet there is something peculiar in that Jightappears 
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by modern analysis, which finds the red end of their 
spectrum defiefont; but as to their nature, or their magni¬ 
tude, or thehr distance from us, or among themsdves; 
whether they were formed as they aie. Or have been 
gmdually aggregated through innumerable ages—>of all 
mis we know absolutely nothing, and nothing are we ever 
likely to know. Nor if, as it is natural to suppose, gravi¬ 
tation is an insepamble property of matter, can we con¬ 
ceive how that glorious accumulation can he permanent, 
or escape ultimate transmutation into a fresh form of 
existence by the final coalescence of its members. It has 
indeed been supposed that, under certain admissions as 
to proportionate distance and velocity, such a mass might 
be preserved in a permanent condition of rotation ; but 
we are treading here too closely upon the impossible, and 
though alt may continue sensibly unvaried for ages, yet a 
secret principle must be at work that will issue in a final 
catastrophe—the opening, it may be, of a new and more 
glorious existence. We beings of a day can but confess 
our ignorance and our nothingness in the contemplation 
of such an evidence of creative power and uncompre- 
bended skill in what is but a minute speck to the keenest 
eye. 

We should not leave this object without noting its 
beautiful configuration in a forge field with neighbouring 
stars; probably only an optical vicinity. Yet who after 
all can say which may be the nearest, now that it has 
been so clearly shown that there is but a precarious rela¬ 
tion between apparent magnitude and actual distance ? 

While we are in this region we should make an attempt 
to see another remarkable, though less-known, cluster, 
M 92, R.A. lyh. 13m., Decl. N. 43” i6',‘ It may be found 
without circles, by patient sweeping some distance above, 
and to the left of, the last. Not equal in size to M 13, it 
is more compressed and more brilliant in the centre; 
^formosissimus ” in the Copenhagen telescope. It is a 
singular circumstance that its spectrum resembles tlut of 
M 13. 

Next, ever-charming LyrOt with its glowing sapphire, 
Wega, the beauty of the northern sky, whose minute 
II mag. attendant at about 46" is a well-known test for 
sensitiveness of vision. If this, as we are warranted in 
supposing, is a sun even more magnificent than our own, 
a search for a planetary system might not be hopeless. 
Several observers have actually seen minute points in its 
immediate neighbourhood, but there is little agrrainent 
about them, and they remain for closer investigation. 
The accompanying diagram may serve to guide us to 


some other interesting objects here. Above a little 
to the left, are the two well-known p^rs, •*» with the 
intervening debiiissimaj long familiar to observers. It is 
no very uncommon feat, though one which I could seycr 
accomplish, to separate and «* at 3V distance with the 
naked eye ; the subdivision of the pairs, and the ruddier 
hue of one of the components of will he apparenf with 
a power of 50' or 6a There is. of eowrse air abstract 
powibility that this beautiful eointfinatlen may be aandy 
Ute result of eoineideiit Unction t but out opthtal sonsa 
revolts firom foie dematuL thfo would niuhu upooiit:},tant 
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mere iiupectioa /orces home upon us the persuasion that ; 
a physically-connected system Hes before the eye. As 
f^rda each pair separately, the inference is already 
established by orbital motion—the mutual relation of the 
vbtde waits the examination of ages. 

The detUissima may be watched for a suspicion of 
variable light.. Some very minute points precede them. 

^ next bdow and following Wega^ is a grand wide pair, 
nemly 44." apart, 5 and 5! or 6 mags,, topaz yeUow and 
greenish, or, according to others, lilac. Such discordant 
estimates of colour are of frequent occurrence. They 



may arise from actual dissimilarity of vision, or an un¬ 
certain effect of contrast, or residual chromatic aberra¬ 
tion ; but we have to remember that these star-hues are 
often open to question from their feebleness, and espe¬ 
cially from the absence of comparison with a light of 
standard whiteness in the field. 

To the left of C ^ low power will show us A’ and 8* in a 
fine group, where some beautiful colouring will be found. 
One of the smaller stars has at times appeared to me of a 
pale ruby tint, on other nights not traceable. 24’ nearly 
north of 0^ Burnham has detected a sma 1 pair (his N o. 137), 
only i"‘a apart, and therefore a severe trial for ordinary 
apertures. 

Further to the left the naked eye shows us two small 
stars at a greater distance: the uppermost, 1;, 5 mag., has 
a 9 mag. attendant at 28"; the colour is differentlv recorded 
as blue and pale yellow. Three small pairs lie near it. 
The other star, d, is also worth looking at for its fine 
surroundings. But beautiful fields are throughout more 
or less the character of this constellation. 

Lower down, and brighter than the two last-mentioned, 
are two considerable stars, J 9 and 7, of which the right 
hand one, fi, is the centre of a minute group; but more 
remarkable for variation in its light, with superposed 
inferior variations, completed in about i2d. 22h. Its 


that extraordinary sh^? haw heated into iocaa* 
descence, and maintaining that temperature^ at any 
rata since 1779^ amid the alleged intensity of c(dd ia 
space—here even conjecture must admit its helclessness, 
A minute star following it may perhaps be variaole. 

In sweeping ftom this region towards the ulaxy, we 
shall cross an abundance or rich and lovely fields; but 



the galaxy itself, with a sufficient aperture and low power, 
is from end to end a scene of wonder and astonishment. 
Especially in some parts of Cygntts its magnificence 
exceeds all hope of description. But it is not only to 
be studied for its gorgeous profusion of tuns—where in 
a short time many thousands pass before the ^e—nor 
for the many beautiful p.'iirsthat it envelopes—such as the 



well-known CypU^ with its elegant contrast; or g (R.A. 
I9h. 42m. D.N. 33’ 27 ')i inferior indeed, but very pretty; 
or the widepairfii (R.A. 2ih. im. D.N. 38''9'), whose paral¬ 
lax, the first well established, shows that they are nearer to 
us than the bright leaders of the constellation; or at th^ 
end of the right arm of the great cross, 8, whose minutfi 
comes at i^'CTbas proved such an annoyance to many a 



cdoor U also qoestionaUe, yeUosv^ or none. But grater 
intcrast^attaehes to these two stats as guides on either 
side to tho wonderful anmdar nebula, M 57, the brightest 
ofritsclsst. easy with very slight ^tinl means^ reftnetory 
with-the bghest. Its light has noticed, ever since 


veeeordiogtoi ___ 

seMiLsom OKtemr wtfianess. The ideu of ite-stairy 
aonqHkleik maintained by Seechi and. Chaettmafi has 
OfM dispelled fay Huggins, whose speotn»KOpe shows 
Bat how produced? how* a^nimulatcd lolo 





diahppointed observer, who might however have seer 
ceedM in a twilight hour; nor again for its groups of 
kisffuisr and artistic bbau^; but fior many peenUafities 
ol amugemefit, not altogether uncecoeded,. especially fay 
Secchi* but scarcely adverted to as tfaay dcsecse.^ Anow 
the nmater stars, from, psrtaant. the 8(h tb. the un 
msgi, can^ptratiotts are mrt infrequent of. sudi singular 
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ro^arity or peculiarity of arrannment that the idea 
or opticd concurrence seems inadmissible. Triangles, 
squares, rhomboid^ wreaths, festoons, coronets, indicate 
a collocation utterly inscrutable, but certainly not for« 
tuitous. Such combinations are occasionally met with 
in other regions, but, as might be expected, arejLCCumu> 
lated in the galaxy. 

The glory of this sparkling zone, culminating in the 
splendours of Cygnus, 1$ everywhere repeated in greater 
or less degree. Aquila, Sagittal Vul^cula^ Lacerta^ to 
say nothing of more distant regions, all present fields of 
most gorgeous richness, which we must leave unnoticed. 
But before we finally cross this region to the other side, 
we must pause in Vulpecula. where, in R.A. iqh. 54m. 
D.N. 23^ 23', lies an especial mystery, the Uumb-bell 
Nebula (M 27). The search with the altazimuth will 
prove not difficult as guided by Diagi^ 2. 

In mid-distance between J 3 Cvgui and a Aquilet we 
we shall recognise a lengthened group of 4th and rth 
mag. stars, the lowest in the figure, forming the constella¬ 
tion Sagitta. We may remark, in passing, that one of 
these, C, R.A. igh. 44m., D.N. 18'’ 5*'* » very pretty 

wide double, the largest of which has been found by 
Alvan Clark, jun., to w an excessively close pair. Nearer 
to Cygnit but to the left, is another less marked group, 
forming part of Vulpecula, close to one of the stars of 
which, in a rich field, we shall perceive two oval hazy 
masses in lateral contact, the nebula in question. 

Like other objects of the same nature^ this has been 
seen, or at any rate, drawn, in ve^ dissimilar ways; it 
seems in fact almost inseparable from the character of 
nebulous light that its limits and gradations should be 
differently appreciated by different observers; and in this 
instance the additions resulting from larger apertures 
have almost obliterated the original idea ; yet without 
suspicion of actual change. Minute twinklings are easily 
seen in the haze; and the Earl of Rosse finds a much 
greater abundance of stars than in the surrounding sky; 
yet he does not resolve it; and the spectroscope shows it 
as a huge mass of incandescent gas—apparently the lilde- 
comprehended element nitrogen. 

Quitting now the galaxy for the region on its eastern 
side, we notice, a Tittle above a Aquilae, the familiar 
lozenK of Deiphinus (a curious instance of configuration) 
the following or left-hand component of which, y, is a 
noble pair of 4th and 7th mags, at nearly 12*, and some¬ 
what differing in colour now, though Sir W. Herschel 
called them both white in 1779. Physical connection is 
inferred from an extremely slow relative movement; 
more decidedly from a motion through space conunon to 
both—an unsolved and insoluble mystery. South of y, a 
little to the west is S 2725, a very pretty little couple, at 
4"'2; possibly of binary character. 

A hide further south-east we shall find another less 
conspicuous group of small stars, chiefly in the form of a 
trapezoid. This is Equuleus. It is given in Diagram 3, 
where a is at the lowest angle. 

Here y, the 4jf mag. star nearest Deiphinus, forms a 
striking combination with one of 6th mag., and has itself 
been doubled by Knott with an 11 mag. comes at a”‘i. 
And beyond the limit of the trapezoid to the south-west 
we find a very fine triple, t, R.A 2oh. 53m., D.N. 3* $c(, 
the two closest of which are a beautiful pair in slow rota¬ 
tion, whose distance, less than T, renders it an excellent 
test for a moderate aperture. The third star also appears 
to be physictdly connected with the others, a, readily 
found by sweeping lera than 3** north of the last, and a 
little east, is also, well worth looking for : 6 and 6| migs. 
at about 2". 

We shall now cross the border into Pegasus, the leader 
of which, in respect of position, «, is represented in the 
same diagram; a bright ydlow 2i mag. star with 2 
comites, 9 and 14 mags. Sweei^ radter more than 2I* 
ttofth of this, about 24m. west (RA 21b. 1^-^* n* 


38^ we shall come upon M 15, a noble globular cluster, of 
similar character to M 13 In Hercules, but of smuler 
size. Sir J. Herschel gives the stars 15 mag. of his scale, 
running up to a cenbal blaz& and more' condensed there 
than according to the idea of equal distribution. It is not 
quite circular, and surrounded with outlying streams. 
Buffham, with a 9-inch With *' mirror, nas detected a 
dark patch near the centre, and two faint rifts like those 
in M 13, traces of one of which 1 think I once perceived. 
Ibis fine object deserves a long and steady gaze. 

About south of the cluster, a little west, we shall 
readily find a beautiful pair, perhaps slow binary, 2 2799, 
both b‘6 mag. of Struves scale, i"'4 distant 

Ranging east and west, at some distance below t Pegasi, 
we shall remark the subject of Diagram 4; part of 
Aquarius. At the east end a very remarkable pair, f, 
R.A. 22h, 23m., D.S. 38', will be found in the interior 
of an easily-recognised triangle of stai-s, not much dif¬ 
fering in brightness. The magnitudes are given 4 and 
44; the distance 3''‘6; the binary character is certain, 
and the period last assigned 1625 years. This is an 
excellent object for a small telescope, and will lead to 
many wondering thoughts as to the possible state of 
existence there. A much larger aperture will be required 
to secure Burnham's little pair, 84 and 10 or 11 mag. at 
1^*5, 11' south of f. 

To find our next object, M 2, R.A. 2ih. 2710,, D.S. 
1** 22', by sweeping, we must note its configuration in the 
diagram' with o and 3, two stars conspicuous for insulation 
in a dull region. It will repay the search, being, not 
indeed a briluant, but a very interesting bt-iU of several 
thousand very minute stars. r5 mag. of Sir T. Herschel, 
"a most superb cluster" in bis reflector, ** like a heap of 
fine sand," blazing in centre: D'Arrest sees it of irregu¬ 
lar form. What an object, could we reach its neighbour¬ 
hood 1 

But perhaps more surprising, though in quite a different 
way, is the next, iv. i—that is, No. 1 in Sir W. 
Herschel's fourth class—a noble specimen of what, from 
their equable light and defined edges, the illustrious 
discoverer termra Planetary Nebulae. It lies in R.A. 
2oh. 58m., D.S. 11” 50', and, to find it, we may carry .a 
line through a and fi nearly as far again, bending a little 
downwards: this will point out y, a ^th mag. star, a little 
west of which we shall catch our object. It is tolerably 
bright, slightly elliptical, and of a pale blue tint Lasseli 
has seen a luminous well-defined ring in its interior; 
Buffham, with 9-inch mirror, an opening. The Earl of 
Rosse, besides many faint projections^ finds a narrow ray 
on either std^ making the whole a singular resemblance 
to Saturn with a very thin presentation of the ring. Yet 
here too Is gas I and as it seems, nothing but gas I But 
whence? how? wherefore? 

And now we pass to the left over a long and rather doll 
repon from the triangle in Aquarius to the chief sttr of 
Pisces, at the extremity of the constellation, about 20** 
under the well-known three stars that mark the head of 
Aries, a Piscium with the head of Cetus east of it are 
shown in Diagram <. It is a fine pair, 5 and 6 mags, 
at 3'''2, the tints of which, as well as the mags., have been 
described with mater discordance than can be easily 
explained, o CeU, the next conspicuous star to the east, u 
a very beautiful specimen of a large orange star, with a 
blue companion at a little distance, the colour of which 
my possibly be due to contrast, or heightened by it; 
this might be ascertained by hiding the great leader 
behind the e^ of the field. There is a pretty Uttle pair 
near them. The next star to the right, y, is a strilong 
double^ 2"*6 apart, 3 and 7 mags., yeuow and blue 
(greyish, ruddy, or tawny to tome eyes). Above and to 
m right of this is », 4^ mag., attended by a very minute 
companion, a gta)se star to Smyth, but much easier of 
latfe Below y, a little to the right, is 8, a line thrp^ 
iriiich firom a will point out a very remarkable vtriafc^ 0, 
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or Mira Ceti> R.A. 2b. 13m. D.S. f 31'. This cbao^ from 
3 mag. to equality with a very minute companion in about 
33ld, 8h. 4m., but not without some uncertainty, its 
colour, according to Sir J, Herschel, is a full ruby; 1 saw 
it so once, when about 10 mag., if it was the right star, 
but it was immediately cloud^ over : at another time, 
near maximum, pale yellow, without a trace of red. ; 
Flammarion also finds it by direct comparison less red i 
than a gas dame. This tint would be an interesting 
object of study; but care must be taken in identification. 
Mua is now decreasing. 

Having mentioned me head of Aries, we must recollect 
that y, the smallest of the three stars, is a double, interest¬ 
ing as the first of these objects recorded by Hooke in 1664, 
and a fine object, nearly 9*' distant. These three stars 
are introduced into this diagram as ^ides to Triangulum 
just above them, where we shall find our last two objects. 

1, K.A. 2h. 5in., D.N. 29° 44', topaz and green, an 
exquisitely coloured pair, 5^ and 7 inaga, distance 3"'5; 
perhaps in slow orbital motion. We shall pick it up 
about I** north of a, a little to the east. The other is a 
strange phsenomenon, 

M 33, R.A. ih. 27m., D.N. 30* 4', about 1“ north of a, 
and not far towards the west. Feeble as it is, it will be 
visible even with a very small aperture,from its great extent; 
fully or the diameter of the moon, from north to south; 
but on the other hand may, from want of contrast, be im¬ 
perceptible with any but a very low power. The elder 
Herschel thought it was resolved into the minutest 
possible stars; but this has not been confirmed. His son 
and d’Arrest find a pincipal condensation with subordi¬ 
nate nuclei and nebulous tracts; the Earl of Rosse, a 
flocculent and spiral structure, with curved intersecting 
branches; a strange, incomprehensible form. 

Our space will not admit of an extension of this very 
meagre and imperfect selection, limited for the most part, 
for <^ious reasons, to such portions of our autumnal sky 
as are rapidly passing away. T. W. Webb 


AN OBSERyATORY FOR HONGKONG 
\^E observe that Sir John Hennessy, the Governor of 
** Hongkong, has succeeded in getting an item of 
twenty thousand dollars for an observatory and time ball 
passed by his Legislative Council in the estimates for the 
current year, in addition to a sum of ten thousand dollars 
voted for > the same purpose last year. The advice of 
Major H. S. Palmer, of the Royal Engineers, has been 
sought by the Colonial Government, and in a valuable 
paper published in one of the most recent Government 
Gazettes, he details the advantages, imperial and local, 
which may be expected from a physical observatory in 
Hongkong. The favourable position of the island for 
certam observations, especially with regard to the typhoons 
of the China Seas, on meteorology generally, and on ter¬ 
restrial magnetism, was first brought to the Governor's 
notice In September, 1879, through the Secretary of S^e 
for the Colonies, by Dr. warren De La Rue, as Vice- 
Chairman of the Kew Committee of the Royal Society. 
He pointed out the extreme importance of obtaining 
accurate records of the magnetic and meteorological con¬ 
ditions of the China Seas. There are at present only four 
observatories at which continuous observations are taken 
on the eastern coast of Asia and the adjacent islands-* 
one at Batavia, in Java, supported fay the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment, one attached to the RdsSian embassy at PekiM, 
one at Siecawei, near Shanghai, antliohe at Manila. Toe 
two last are supported by the Society of Jesus. It is 
pointed out that Hongkong divides the distance between 
Siecawei and Manila, and would consequently be a most 
valuable acquisition to the list. The support of the 
GovetOment of the Cdony for a limitM number of 
tp an observatory provided with s^rectnding 
mstrtimehts is therefore invoked. English officials tnd 


merchants abroad do not as a rule display much 
interest in science, and it is therefore fortunate that 
the geotleman at present at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment of Hongkong is one capable of appreciating the 
great importance of Dr. De La Rue's suggestion and of 
energetically carrying it out. Governor Hennessy bad 
indeed in some sense anticipated the request, for he had, 
two years previously, in the first estimates which be pre¬ 
pared for the colony, obtained five tliousand dcdlarsirom 
his Council for an observatory and time-baU. He entirely 
agreed with Dr. De La Rue’s remarks, and added that 
the clearnessr of the atmosphere at certain seasons would 
admit of a valuable record being made of sun-spots, 
while the tides and varying temperature of the seas sur¬ 
rounding Hongkong, and the slight but fi-equent earth¬ 
quake phenomena, would also be deserving of the atten¬ 
tion of competent observers. A sum of between thirty 
and forty thousand dollars has been granted altogether 
for the establishment of an observatory, the chief objects 
of which are— 


1. To determine the local time by astronomical obser¬ 
vations, and drop a time-ball daily. 

2. To obtain a series of meteorological observations 
with instruments of the best kinds, and to acquire infor¬ 
mation relating to the typhoons and monsoons of the 
China seas. 

3. To obtain a series of observations in terrestrial 
magnetism, also with the best modern apparatus. 

In his report Major Palmer addresses nimself to each 
of these subjects separately. He recommends, we are 
glad to notice, that none but the best instruments should 
be employed, and that the observatory records should be 
made and published with scientific precision, and be such 
as to command public confidence. The meteorological 
depart cent, he points out, besides furnishing science 
with valuable data from a locality well suited for the 
observation and collection of facts appertaining to certain 
phenomena of special interest, cannot fail to have a direct 
and practical value by affording security, by its predic¬ 
tions and weather-warnings, to life and property in seas 
navigated by vast numbers of native and foreign vessels, 
but subject, during four or five months of the year, to 
rotatory storms of appalling violence and danger. Its 
operations, as well as its purpose, would be twofold. 
Inere would be the systematic observation and record of 
the ordinary phenomena of pressure, temperature, humi¬ 
dity, rain, sunshine, wind, and hydrometeors, such as are 
usual in observatories of the first order, and observations 
of atmospheric electricity. The second branch would be 
the observation and collection, as far as possible, of 
facts and phenomena relating to typhoons, both for the 
protection of marine interests and for the purpose of 
contributing bit by bit to our knowledge of a subject at 
present but little understood. He reconunends that 
measures should be taken to enable the director of the 
observatory to be [fitmed in prompt telegraphic commu¬ 
nication with Manila, Amoy, Snanghai, Saigon, and 
Singapore, as well as with the south of Japan, and 
indicates the steps necessary for this purpose. 

As for terrestrial magnetism, the character of the rocks 
and soil of Hongkong, and the neighbouring promontory 
of Kau-lung, is not, he thinly the most favourable that 
could be chosen for magnetic research, yet the position 
of the colony on the magnetic chart, and with respect to 
other places where observatories are already estahUshed. 
leaves no room to doubt the value of well-conducted 
observations. 

As to the staff of the observatory, a director. Major 
Pa^r very properly suggests, should be ootidned 
trough the Astronomer-Royal, and thinks a salary of 
net less than 700/. a year should be given. Minor officer* 
could be obtained among the non-commissioned officer* 
^ tfiie Ordnance Survey Companies of the Royal Engi¬ 
neer*. The prbne cost he estimate* at 6300/., and the 
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subsequent annual charge at about 2000/. It would 
seem themfore that we may shortly expect to ^d a 
toleraUy complete and well-quipped observatory in the 
most eastern of our possessions. It is believed also that, 
with the assistance of Mr. Hart, the Inspector-General 
of Chinese Customs, the Government of China may be 
induced to establish a series of meteorological stations at 
various points on the seaboard of their vast territo^. A 
perusal of Major Palmer’s report leaves on oui mind the 
impression that the Colonial Government is fortunate in 
being able to obtain at the present time the advice and 
co-operation of an officer of his ability and scientific 
attainments. 


PHOB/NC BY ELECTRICITY^ 

^HE instrument* 1 have the honour of presenting to 
the Academy has for its object the determination of 
the exact place occupied by balls of lead, fragments of 
shell, or metallic substances of any kind embedded in the 
body of a person wounded by firearms; and it may be 
considered as a form of the well-known induction-balance 
«f Prof. Hughes. 

This exploring instrument enables us to determine that 
position ftr the most part with very great exactness, and 
that without any pain to the patient, which is not the 
case when we use metallic probes, which require to be 
brought into direct contact with the projectile. 

The instrument is composed essentially of a system of 
two parallel flat coils partially superposed upon one 
another in such a manner that the edge of one is nearly 
over the axis of the other (P'ig. i). One of these coils 




F 14 . C. 

(A^ is made of thick wire constituting a portion of the 
primary circuit, and the other (d) of thin wire, consti¬ 
tuting a p^ion of the secondary circuit. Both coils are 
imbedded in a mass of paraffine placed in the interior oS 
the wooden case furnished with a handle. 

A vibratory current from a galvanic battery traverses 
the primary coil, and the secondary circuit includes an 
ordinary telephone. Under thcic circumstances no 
sound is heard from the telephone ; but if we cause any 
metallic body to approach ibc part (c) common to the 
two coils, the silence immediately gives place to a sound 
the intensity of which will depend upon the nature of the 
metallic body, upon it:, form, and upon its distance. We 
may remark in tnis connection that the most favourable 
form that can be assumed by the projectile for whida we 
explore, is that of a flat disk with its face parallel to the 
surfhee of the skm, and that the most unfavourable, a 
similar disk with its face perpendicular to the same 
surface. 

It is difficult in practice to obtain the exact adjustment 
of tbe coils required, and it is therefore found advisable 
to introduce into tbe primary and secondary circuits 



respectively two other coils (D and E, Fig. 2} analogous 
to the first, but very much smaller, whose common sur¬ 
face can be modified by the play of a micrometer screw. 

By means of this fine adjustment we are able easily to 
reduce the telephone to the most complete silence. It 
should be added that the effects obtained when a con¬ 
denser (F) is introduced into the primary circuit are 
much inferior to those obtained without, as had been 
independently predicted by Prof. Rowland of J<^s 
Hopkins University. 

If we wish to ascertain the depth at which the noetallic 
mass lies embedded this is easily ascertained If we know 
‘d priori form, its mode of presentation, and its sub¬ 
stance. It is only necessary to adjust the apparatus to 



silence while it is applied to the skin, after which, re> 
moving the apparatus, we bring near it another metalttlf 
mass similar to that explored for, so as to reproduce 
silence anew, and the distance of this mass from the ex¬ 
ploring instrument gives the measure which it is desired 
to determine. 

1 conclude this Note by the relation of an experiment 
made in the office of Dr. Frank Hamilton of New York, 
on October 7 last, in the presence of thirteen eminent 
surgeons.^ The experiment was made upon the person 
of Col. B. F. Clayton, wounded in 1862. The ball 
entered in front through tbe left clavicular articulation, 
breaking the clavicle. Doctors Swinebome and Vander- 
pool supposed that it was lodged under the scapu^ Imt 
my apparatus demonstrated, on the contr^, that it was 
located in front and just below tbe third rib. 


MAGNETIC St/RVEY OF MISSOURI 


I N Nature, voL xxiii. p. 583, the writer presented a 
chart of magnetic declination which r^esented 
the results at forty-five stations in Missouri. The ^ta 
seemed to indicate a marked effect due to contour. Up 
to the middle of August of the past summer nothing 
inconsistent with this explanation was found, although 
the number of stations baa been increased to overeigb^. 
By that time the stations bad beclomc so numerous in 
Central Missouri that a more minute survey along the 
river bank between Jefferson City and Glasgow gave 
promise of affording a crucial test. It was necessary ttot 
the S'* line, which tends down the river, crosring at some 
point east of the, mouth of the Osage River, shouM 
reium on the south side of the river, looking someth^ 
like a reversed contour line. 

What we did find was, that the 8* fine crosses .the 
Missouri Valley witMout running louth-wMt to 

near the summit of the "divide^ between the Osage and 
Missouri rivers, snd tkon bends abn^y to the north¬ 
east, tenciossing the Missouri above Jefferson end 
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after a mAe ditour re-crosses east of Hermann, retumini; 
to the south-vest, thus forming an immense cape-like 
area of maximum declination to the east of Jefferson 
City. It is tLuerefoie improper to regard the chart re¬ 
ferred to as more than a representation of observations 
then made, although the stations were more numerous 
than is usually deemed necessary for an area of 60,000 
square miles. 

The area of minimum declination represented on the 
chart of April 21 has been more satisfactorily outlined, 
and a closed area of maximum declination lying to the 
west has been determined with certainty. 

The work of the past summer has therefore increased 
the complexity of the isogonic lines, and the p-adual 
change in declination in passing through these areas of 
abnormal value shows that the causes must act over 
areas of from 1000 to 3000 square miles, i.e. that the 
observed effect is not due to minute local causes at the 
several stations. It will not be possible to determine 
fully the extent of these abnormal influences until similar 
work done in adjoining States shall enable a more precise 
determination of normal values. The stations of obser¬ 
vation in Missouri now number over 100. Arrangements 
for the summer of 1882 have already been made, and the 
survey will be carried forward on a still more extended 
scale. Fkancis K. Nipher 

St. Louis, October 8 


THE ECIilNOIDS OF THE CHALLENGER" ^ 
VOOLOG 1 ST 3 in general, and ecbinologists in par- 
^ ticular, will welcome vol. iii. part 9 of the “ Report 
on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.M.S. Chat- 
Icttgor,^* which has iust been published. It deals with 
the Echinoidca, and has been prepared by Prof. A. 
Agassiz, a more competent reporter than whom it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to find. We do not propose 
to do more than give a brief outline of the principal results 
brought to light in this portly volume, which runs over 
some three hundred pages of text, and is illustrated by 
sixty-five plates. 

Commencing with a few remarks on classification, 
Prof. Agassiz [.asses on to treat at more length of that 
vexed question of the position of the axis of the Echinoidea. 
He dissents from the theory put forward by Lovdn in 
bis ** Etudes," a memoir which, however much one may 
differ from it, cannot be read without a feeling of admira¬ 
tion of the ** infinite skill'—to quote Prof. Agassiz's 
happy expression-displayed by the author. Our reporter 
again asserts the position he has all along held, that, 
judging from embryolugical data, the position of the axis 
is in the main determined by that of the raadreporiform 
plate. Next in order he deals with the structure of the 
coronal plates, the anal system, the fascioles, and the 
structure of the spines. In connection with the latter 
subject Prof. Agassiz takes exception to some views which 
we have elsewhere put forward as to the systematic value 
of acanthological cWacters. His opinions on any point 
of Eebittoid structure merit the highest respect, and so we 
do not propose to enter hete into an examination of his 
criticism on our work—« criticism, be it said, which is 
conceived in the true scientific spirit. A more fitting 
Mqwrtunity will offer itself in a. further communication on 
the subject with which we ait at .present engaged. The 
reporter then goes on to notice with extreme aversion the 
attesipts to construct "genealogical trees" "which have 
become so fashionable.’’ In spiUf of Prof. Agassiz’s well- 
earned’ reputation, however, one reads wiffi a sort of 
shtfdder the assertion that he is about "to show onoe lor 
■U howfettile it must be to carry on" these attempts, 
especial^ when we remember the meq «aark 
aadM m then. But n genealogical tiee is a n|MB.tree 
fee Pj^ Agassis, and he attacks it with Keacty wm edll, 
aUfeit we that the mathematical axe whimi no 


is by no means so destructive as he appears to believe, 
That relations exist between the different groups df 
Echini no one knows better than Prof. Agassiz, and in 
the next two or three sections of his Report he shows 
how well he can use his knowledge in the interesting con¬ 
nections he traces between recent and fossil Urchins, 
and since this relation does exist we cannot see why the 
attempt to indicate it graphically or descriptively is to be 
condemned as futile, even though there may be a minimum 
of 2‘’ possible combinations of variables. Having passed 
in review the relations between recent and fossil Ecninoids 
the reporter then comes to what is the real sum and centre 
. of his Report, the description of the species and genera, 
and here we have an abundance of most interesting 
matter. 

The Challenger Expedition has added fifty-two new 
specicS, comprised in fifteen new genera, to our list of 
Echmoids, a very considerable addition when we remem¬ 
ber that the order is a comparatively small one. The 
group which has been most largely increased is that of 
the Echinothuridaj, of which twelve new species have 
been described, whilst of the Echinometrida;, Clypea- 
stridie, and Spatangina only previously known forms have 
been obtained. It would m of course out of the question 
to notice all the interesting facts brought to light here; 
the Report itsclf must be read for this, and we are fain 
to content ourselves with a few passing remarks on some 
of the more striking forms. The remarkable genus 
Asthenosoma, which was established by Grubc in 1867 
(Calvcria, Wyville Thomson, 1869) to contain an Urchin 
with a flexible test has been increased by the addition of 
five new species with a very varied bathymetrical range, 
one having been obtained at 10 fathoms and another at 
1400 Wyville Thomson’s genus, Phormosoma (1874), 
has afforded seven new and most interesting species, in¬ 
habiting, as a rule, deeper water than its companion 
pnus (25$ fathoms to 2600 fathoms). To this genus 
belongs the honour of furnishing the largest Urchin which 
Prof. Agassiz has hitherto met with, Ph. hopiacantka, 
Wy. Thoms., measuiing 312 inm, in diameter—truly a 
good-sized specimen. Amongst the Didematidae we have 
a remarkable new genus, Asp^odiadema, with U>e abac- 
linal system and ambulacral plates of a Cidarid combined 
with the thin test and hollow spines of a Diadema. 
Micropyga is another hitherto undescribed genus of the 
same family. Passing over the Echinometridie (no new 
sp^ies), the Temnopleuridac (three new species), thp 
Triplechinidds (one new species), and the Clypieastridae 
(no new species), we notice amongst the Petalosticba 
thirteen new species of the curious genus Pourtalesia (A. 
Agass., 1869) with its remarkable beaked test; and, 
amongst other new genera, Cystechinus, which appears 
to be related to the fossil genera Galerites and Anan- 
chytes. We might go on for a long time noting one 
interesting form after another, were it not that to do so 
would make this notice inordinately long. How far 
further study and discovery will affect the number of 
genera and species enumerated here it is impossible to 
say, but as Prof. Agissiz is by no means given to multi¬ 
plying species, and as most or the specimens appear to 
have been well preserved—only a few having been de¬ 
scribed from fragments—it is likely that the greater num¬ 
ber will stand. A word in conclusion as to the plates. 
The majority of them have been drawn by Mr. Roetter, 
and we congratulate Prof. Agassiz on having at his 
, disposal the services of so gifted a draughtsman. Many 
of ihe plates are to our mind very gems of lithographic 
art. The drawings, of the sections of spines, though 
yeiy pretty, and in most instances handM with groat 
deucaey and finish, do nat always give the cleameM td 
detail that eoidd be desirod, and the mechanical arrante- 
ment both of these plates and df those containing Uie 
ffe^cc^SD and the aide viewe of spines is decidedly 
objectionable.' It may be duu Agassiz smd hu 
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artist have constructed some subtle key whereby they can 
discover at once the position of any required figure, but 
it is hidden to our clumsier intellect; and when a piate 
contains from thirty to 6fty-ninc fibres, numbered appa¬ 
rently without any definite order, the task of picking out 
any pven figure becomes rather tedious. Having said 
this, however, we have said ail that we think we can 
say against the beautiful plates which accompany Prof. 
A^ssis' most interesting Report on the Echinoidea of 
the Ckailenjftr.” H. W. Mackintosh 

NOTES 

The anniver^ftry meeting of the Royal Society will be held, 
as usual, on St. Andrew’s Day, the 30th inst. The following is 
the list of the Council and Officers nominated for election 
Fresident, William Siwttiswoode, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D.; 
Treasurer, John Evans, O.C.L., LL,D.; Secretaries, Prof. 
George Gabriel Stokes, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Prof, Michael 
Foster, M.A., M.D.; Foreign Secretary, Prof. Alexander 
William Williamson, Fh,D.; other members of the Council, 
Francis Maitland Balfour, M.A., I. Lowthian Bell, F.C.S., Sir 
Risdon Bennett, M.D., Prof. Thomas George Bonney, M.A., 
Prof. Heinrich Debus, Ph.D., Alexander John Ellis, B.A., Sir 
John Hawkshaw, M.I.C.E., Thomas Archer Hirst, Fh.D., 
William Huggins, D.C.I.., LL.D., Prof. Thomas Henry Hoxlej*, 
X.L.D., Prof. Josejih Lister, M.D., Prof. Daniel Oliver, F.L.S., 
Prof. Henry Enfield Roscoe, B.A., LL.D., Warington W. 
Smyth, M.A., Henry Tibbats Stainton, F.G.S., Edward James 
Stone, M.A. Prof. Huxley having retired from his office as 
one of the secretaries, os we intimated lo&t week, Dr. Michael 
Foster has been named in his stead. 

The Treasury has, it is stated, awarded the late Astronomer- 
Royal, Sir George. Airy, a pension of 1 loot, per annum, in 
consideration of his long and valuable services. 

Most of ov readers will have heard with regret, and pro¬ 
bably surprise, that Prof. Ferrier has been charged with a breach 
of the VivUectioo Act. On the general question our opinion is 
well known, but into the merits of this particular case wc cannot 
enter so long as the trial is pending. 

The Queen has conferred the honour of Knighthood upon Mr. 
Erasmus Wilson, Frci'ident of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

The death is announced of Dr. Bouillaud, the d^en of 
medical science in France, and Member of the Academy of 
Medicine and Academy of Sciences. He was born at Angoulcme 
in 1796. 

The impending change in the French Cabinet has brought 
forth an unusual number of regulations from the Minister for 
' Public Instruction. Two of the more notable are the creation 
at Limoges of a Government school for industrial arts and a 
general reorganisation of the veterinary schools of Alfort (near 
Paris), Lyons, and Angoul^me. 

M. Killer, who is a Member of the French Senate, has met 
with an accident in his laboratory. His hand has been severely 
burnt by an explosioD, and he will probably not be able to 
resume work for a month. 

The experimenta at the Paris Opera with the electric light 
have been successfal so far as concerns incandescent light, which 
is now regnlorly used. A final decision on the matter will be 
come to very shortly. 

Our Paris Correspondent writes that the success of the Sie* 
mens Electrical Railway has been so great that the Municipal 
Committion appointed to report 00 the possible application of 
electricity will advise the experiment of on elevated railway in 
some pert of Paris. The only objection to the erection of such 
a line on the Bonlevords U ite aspect, which it is supposed 
will not be sofBcieatly ornamental. A large number of practical | 
siygestloiu will be mede by this Commlssten. I 


The Russian Government has made a giant of 14,000 roubles 
for next year for two Polar observing stationsOne at the 
mouth of the Lena, and the other, of second rank, but al^o 
for meteorological and magnetic observations, on one of the 
islands of New Siberia. 

Ths Corporation of Cbeaterficld deserves credit for their enter¬ 
prise ; they have decided to dispense with gas entirely as far as 
public lighting is concerned, and to replace it with the Metric 
light Ibe lighting will be done hj means of about twenty-two 
Brush “arc*' lamps and about seventy Lane-Fox incondesceiit 
lamps. Doubtless the example of Chesterfield will soon be 
followed by other towns. 

Tub Council of the Society of Arts, on the recommendation 
of the judges in the late competition of plant labels, are pre¬ 
pared to renew the ofler of a Society’s silver medal, together 
with a prize of 5/., which has been placed at their disposal for 
the purpose by Mr. G. F. Wilson, F R.S., for the best label fiir 
plants. The object of the offer is to obtain a label which may 
be cheap and durable, and may show legibly whatever is written 
or printed thereon; the label must be suitable for plants in open 
border. These considerations will principally govern the award. 
Specimen labeb, bearing .1 number or motto, and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing the name of the render, mus 
be sent in to the secretary of the Society not later than May i 
1SS2. 

Tub Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, presided 
over by Mr. SamucNoit, M.P., has begun its work in Paris by 
visiting the £co]e d’Apprentis in the Boulevard de la Villette, 
the £colc d'Horlogerie in the Faubourg dtt Temple, and those 
communal schools in which handicrafts are taught A^r 
inspecting the secondary and higher technical schools of Paris 
the Commissioners will proceed to Chaloiw, Lyons, Rouen, and 
some manufacturing towns in the North of France. 

At the ordinary meeting of the Council of the Sanitary Assur¬ 
ance Association, held at the offices, 5, Argyll Place, Regent 
Street, on Wednesday, October 26, Prof. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., 
in the chair, certificates were issued under the Corporate Seal of 
the Association to those -ubscribers who bad carried out the 
recommendations of the Association with r^^ to the sanitary 
arrangements of their hou-es. These certificates, which are a.<i 
yet a new feature in connection with provident householding, 
ore not of less imjiortance than Fire Insurance polices. The 
certificates ore signed by the chief sanitary officer of the Associa¬ 
tion, Prof. Corfield, M.D., and the surveyor, Mr. Mark H. 
Judge, and they guarantee the satisfactory condition of the 
booses to which they refer; the inspection, report, and super¬ 
vision of the work, where alterations are necessary, being made 
personally by both officers. The certificates ore issued subject 
to on annual inspection of the property, for which the members 
are charged a small fee, according to the rateable value of the 
bouses i for instance, for a boose rated at 8of. the fee is holf-a- 
gttinea for each annual Inspection, while for u house rated at 
aoof. the fee is two guineas. Detailed reports of works In pro¬ 
gress were made, and cone^pondenee thanking the Council for 
the thoroughness of the reports and supervision of work was 
read. It is just twelve months since the first meeting of the 
Association was convened, under the prcsldeacy of Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, K.C.S.I., to form an organisation which should apply 
the combined sanitary knowledge and experience of medical 
men, ordutects, and others bymeona of specblly qualified dffieeci 
who should yearly inspect the houses of members and report 
upon their drainage, water supply, and ventilation. The Asso- 
eUtion was soon after ineorporated by special licence of the 
Board of Tnde, by which it is bound to apply the whole of foe 
income and property of the Assodntion solely towards the piro- 
motion of its obje^ and no dividend or profit ,ean be paid 
directly or indiieetiy to the membere. The work of the Asaddi- 
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tioa is very simple in plan. Application is made for the in* 
spectlon of a house, and the inspection is made peraonalty by 
both the chief sanitary officer and the surveyor, who supply a 
detailed report on the sanitaiy condition of the property, together 
with a specification of the work necessary to put it into a condi¬ 
tion satisfactory to the Association. White this work is in pro¬ 
gress it is supervised by these officers, and on its completion the 
Council grant a certificate guaranteeing the sanitary condition of 
the property, subject to an annual inspection'^by the oflicers of 
the Association. 

At an examination held by the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain on November 3 and 4, eight candidates presented them¬ 
selves, and the Institute’s Certificate of Competency as Local 
Surveyor was not awarded, but the Institute’s Certificate of 
Competency as Inspector of Nui^ances was awarded to J. 
Horrocks, W. Sortwell, and J. W. Witts. 

The Linnean Society of New South Wales has had the enter¬ 
prise to organise a course of lectures on zoology, open to all who 
care to take advantage of them. They l^gin on October 4, and 
are to extend to December 9, about two lectures being given each 
week. The lecturer is Mr. W. A. Haswell, M.A., B.Sc. 

It is announced, we leant from the Lanett, that the three 
volumes of the TVamottions of the International Medical Con¬ 
gress will be published and ready for distribution at the beginning 
of December, To non-member'< the price of the work will be 
30;, and the volumes can each be bought sciiarntely. The first 
volume will contain the list of members, accounts of the general 
meetings, the general addresses, the description of the specimens 
exhibited in the museum, and the transactions of the sections of 
anatomy, physiology, path dogy, and materia medica and phar- 
macology. Volume II. will contain the transactions of the 
sections of medicine, surgery, State medicine, military medicine 
and surgery, obstetric medicine and surgery, and diseases of 
children. Volume III. will contain similarly the transactions 
of the sections of ophthalmology, mental diseases, diseases of | 
the skin, diseases of the throat, diseases of the ear, and diseases 
of the teeth. Orders for the work will be received by J. W. 
Kolckmann of Langham Place. 

Bulletin No. 6 of the United States Entomological Com¬ 
mission consists of a General Index and Supplement to the nine 
Reports on the Insects of Missouri, by Prof. C. V. Riley, forming 
in itself a volume of 177 pages. It U very com])lete. All the 
descriptions of new species described in the Reports are repro¬ 
duced, with such alterations indicated as time may have rendered 
necessary, It is carefully analytical, and one heading will .strike 
many os introducing a comparatively new term, t.r. the '* List 
of descriptions of the adfiUsetnt states.” 

Wi have already referred to the Smithsonian Report for 1S79. 
Mr. 0 . }. Mason's bibliography of Anthropological Investiga- 
tlona, whidi appears in the Report, has been separately reprinted, 
and will be found useful by those interested in the subject. 

Dr. Otto Finsch, whose sdentifie journey in Polynesia we 
have repeatedly referred to, arrived at Wellington, New Zealand, 
In June lost, a^ now Intends returning soon t/ii Sydney. 

' Tax additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardena during the 
part week include a Tiger {Fttis tfgrU 9 ) from Assam, presented 
by Col. Owen Williams, M.P., F.Z.S.; a Black Bw {Ursu$ 
attuHeatm) from North America, presented hj, Capt. MePhmson, 
barque Oeem Njmfk ; two Common Fokelu (Mustda 
from Francis Resented by M. P. Flcbot j a Yonng Ostrich 
{Simthio (omt/ut) from Africa, presentad 1 ^ Mr. WUliam 
Jertam} a Great Eagle Owl {Bfth sudxfMsa), SkDropein, de> 
portted J three Common Curlews (MnwMfrtf frro Rad* 

throated Divers (CMpmdut Enr«psu, leedved 

on nppnvel. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Double-Stars.— An important series of observations of 
double-stars has been recently issued from the Utdted States 
Naval Observatoiy at Washington. It includes all the measures 
made by Prof. Hall with the a6-inch refractor from 1875 to 
tSSo, and a few in the year 1863 with the 9'6-inch equatorial. 
There are observations of double-stars aelMted by M. Otto 
Struve for the comparison of micrometrical measurements by 
difierent astronomers, which remain for discussion when those 
of other observers are published. lu addition, in order to apply 
a geometrical test to the observations. Prof. Hall has carefully 
measured the multiple stars S 2703 and 311, and the stars in the 
trapezium of Orion. The observations have been mode with 
the filar-micrometer by A. Clark and Son«, which is commonly 
used with the large equatorial. Then follow measures of objects 
chiefly taken from the catalogues of the Struves, with a few 
others mostly discovered by Mr. Burnham. 3 2 was not separ¬ 
ated uith rower 888 in 1879. Of y-Andromedm we find the 
angle lOl ‘O distance o''‘3S8 for 1878*21 ; 40 Erldani 

3' '515 for i879'i 8. A great change is shown inO.X 82; 
we have 230''8, i'''o8 for 1848'67, while Prof. Hall’s measures 
give lS2*‘25, o'’‘ 76^; for 1879*16.- Mr. Marth's faint com¬ 
panion of Sirius, estimated 13m., was at 114**9, 7 l"* 4 i at the 
epoch 1847*47, which, compared with the particulans at p. 38 
of Memoirs R.A.S., vol. 36, indicates fixity. Piof. Hall 
remarks on the supposed companions of Procyon, "I have 
never been able to see any of these companions that would stand 
the test of sliding and changing the eyepece, turning the micro¬ 
meter, &c., and am therefore doubtful of their existence. This 
is an intere->ting star for the powerful telescopes of the future.” 
Six nights’ measures of 21 Canum Venat. give 157**5, 0"*5O7 for 
1879*49; Dr. Duberck has calcnlated elements for this ster, 
puricMl 124^ years, y Coronx Borealis was single in 1875-76 
and 1879. 72 Ophiuchi was examined in 1876 and 1879, but no 
close companion was visible: it may be remembered that at the 
epoch 1859*61 Secclu saw and measured the close star, and 
recorded it as “frw separata^' and Otto Struve has measures of 
it in 1842, 1847, 1851, and 1876, those in the latter year corre¬ 
sponding almost precisely to the date of the Washington exa¬ 
minations, which seems to point to optical illusion, unless rapid 
variability Is admitted. At the epoch 1879*77 t Equulei was 
thought to be elongated at 150*, but Prof. Hall was not certain 
of its duplicity. Many of tlie more interesting binaries are 
included in this series of measures. The observations of the 
companion of Sirius made at Washington from 1866 lo 1879 
are given in a collective form, and we have observations of the 
faint stars near the annular nebula in Lyra, of which the following 
results possess value; a is the brightest of these stars and the 
one near the following end of the nebula; the angles and 
distances arc referred to it except in the case of the companion 
of the triple star/ n hich .arc referred to/itself 
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To connect the nebula with the stars the following estimates 
were made:— 

<i) The right line u to 3 is 11" outside of the nebula. 

(2) „ „ a „ c very nearly bisects the darker, interior 

part of the nebula. 

(3) „ „ a „ / is very nearly tangent to the nebula. 

(4) „ „ 3 ,, r is nearly tangent to the nebula.. 

It is added that daring these observations no star was seen inside 
the above ring of stars, nor any star within the nebula itself. 
Aften^s it was thought that a star was seen witMn the nebnk, 
but Prof. Hall was not able to measure it. 


GEOGRAPmCAL NOTES 
tm tweutF-third and twenty-fourth ports of the MUthAhmgm 
4 er imtHkm GesRitok^fiir Nahtr taut VRMAmni* Otiaswu 
ooDtoia eh artiole by Dr. L, D6derl«ln op Oihtina, one of the 
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largest of the chain of Islands ahich runs from the south coast 
of Japan to the east coast of Forniwa, and which include the 
Loochooan archipelago. The island has never before been 
visited by a Enropean, and presents many features of scientific 
and general interest. Dr. Ddderlein spent sixteen days there, 
during six of which be was kept indoors and in darkness by a 
violent ^phoon, which is desern^ed in the twenty-third number 
of the T^ttsoaims of the same Society by Mr. Knipping of 
Tokio. Two distinct types of people were found in the island, 
one pure Japanese, the other—probably the original inhabitants 
before the Japanese conipiest—are about the same size as Japa¬ 
nese, but somewhat better builL The face is not so broad, and 
grows smaller towards the bottom, so that the chin is pointed, a 
mtnre rarely found in the Japanese, whose chins are broad and 
round. The lips and nose are thin, the bridge of the latter 
behs convex. The eyes are large like those of the people of 
Soumern Europe, The most striking portion of the appearance 
of this people, however, is the thick hair which they have all 
over their bodies. In this respect they closely resemble the 
Ainos of Yezo and Saglialin. The language, of which some 
examples are given, is evidently a dialect of Japanese, half-way 
between the latter and Loochooan. The customs are in ntaiiy 
respects difTerent from those of Japan. The w omen tatoo them¬ 
selves on the backs of the hands (the Aino women, it will be 
remembered, tatoo the lip) from the Avrists to the roots of the 
nails. The marks are always the tame, but no explanation of 
the custom could be given by the people. When a girl reaches 
the age of thirteen the operation is performed on her hands 
by people siiecially trained for the purpo<e. Married women 
never blacken the teeth, os in Japan. Although the population 
is about 50,000, there is neither pric.-t nor temple in the island, 
and thejwople know nothing of a deity to whom they should 
pray. Thty pay a sr rt of veneration to their ancestorc. hut only 
to individuals, nut to the progenitors of their race or tribe, os in 

J apan. Life would run very smoothly with the pMple, were 
; not for a poisonous snake, Ciilled hafiu, belonging to the 
Triinereturus class. It attains a length of six or seven feet, and 
is equal in venom to the most ^x^isonous snakes. The Japanese 
fear to land on the island on account of these reptiles, which are 
found everywhere. They are said to pursue eels in the streams, 
to climb trees easily, and even to do so for the purpose of 
attacking travellers more easily. At night no one will stir 
abrOiid, for the bite is iiivari.al)ly fatal unlc'W assistance is imme¬ 
diately procured. In one place a vilLage of thirty-one hou-os 
was abandnnerl becautc the were numerous in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The only cure employed is excision of the part, or 
even of the limb, Avhlch has been bitten. The general conclusion 
at which Dr. I'bdeilein arrives is that Oshima liehings in its 
famna to the Loochoo*, and has hnt little connection in this 
respect with Japan, lie thinks, therefore, that the 1 oundary 
between two great zoological regions, the paleoarctic and the 
oriental, lies between the IsLind and Japan. 

In the last number of \h.e Froft/ditigs of the Uerlin Geogra- 
jdiical Society Dr. G. Fritsch has an extremely suggC'^tive paper 
on geography and anthropology as mutual helpmates, llie 1 
writer dwells upon the great aid each of these studies might 
derive from the sister science, if conducted in a broad and 
enlightened spirit. There are problems connected with the 
evolution of man and with his present distribution over the 
earth’s surface, the solution of which dci^ends upon a more exact 
knoudedge of the former distribution of land and w ater, especially 
in the Tertiary period. The gap that separates man from any 
of the living anthropoids is profound; but it may pos<'ibly 
tie bridged over or contracted to amaller pro]MrtirnB by the 
future discovery of fossil remains in the tropical regions, where 
the race most probably originated. Should these regions fail 
nlilBittely to yield the connecting links, then the c ncldsion 
would be strengtllened that the evolution of mankind took place 
In some now sabnerged land, as, for instance, in the Lemuria 
of the lAdtoa Ocean, or in the vast continent of which the 
Paeifio gay be regasded u the fragmentaiy remains. 

In the. latter com the proU«a vwnld reimUn pt^lcolly in- 
soluble, and the deseent of nea from some now extinct anthro- 

C ud forms « ould havefo be regarded as at most an a.<fomption 
capable of strict demonslration. The present distribution of 
mankind, the wiiter goes on to point ont, is largely bound np 
with more partial raodificatlona or the earth’s anrtace. A good 
Ittstanee is the Dravidionoc abor-igloalrpaB> ef. tibe Doocoiv dif- 
forcudotedfrosi the other typer of fhe-^Ariollamainlaad during 
tiw period that Soothem IndUwu rtill«triaii|tibr iondw inassi 


before the now connecting Northern plains were created the 
alluvia of the Indus and Goimes. Ffom considerations of this 
sort Dr. Fritsch lugge&ta a scheme of fuudauental human types 
difTering in some respects From any hitherto proposed by anthro- 
polo^fi, and insi'-ts especially on the necessity of separating 
the Koi-Koin (Hottentots and 2 u«hmen) from the Negro proper: 
He aho argues on similar grounds fox the unity ef me " homo 
Americanns,” whom he refuses to regard as a mere branch of 
the Mongol or any other type of the OH World. 

In a letter from I andaua Fire Carrie announces the arrival 
of Ftre Augouard's Stanley Pool expedition at IsangUa on July 
12 . They w ere to re'iume their march for Manyanga on July T4, 
aud hoped to reach it in eight days. Mr, Stanley U said to be 
hurrying on with his work in view of the expiry of his engage¬ 
ment with the International Association in March next. 


The chance of obtaining news of the missing yeanntUe ex¬ 
ploring expedition before the winter clo-es in appears to be 
getting very remote. The revenue cutter Thomas Cortoin 
has returned to San Fr.inciseo, and the steamer Allitnee to 
Halifax, N.S,, without any intelligence whatever of the party, 
and now we hear that the visit of the Rodgers to Wrnngel Land 
has also been without re-ult. Small boats belonging to the 
Rodgers circumnavigated Wrangel I and. The party inihe boats 
also surveyed different parts of the island. The views from 
the top of the mountain on Wrangel I^ind disclosed tea all 
aronncl it. The season had been most favourable for the pur¬ 
poses of exploration, owing to the openness of the navigation, 
ilie Rodt^ers would iirobibly take np her winter quarters at St. 
Lawrence Bay, whence she expected to sail in June next, and 
proceed as far north as possible. Lieut. Berry finds that Wrangel 
I..and is an island sixty miles hr length. 

The November number of Pe/etmattn's A/i/theilungett is 
mostly occupied with two papers—On the Water-ways of 
France, by H. Keller; and on the Mar- h Region of die Equatorial 
Nile System and its Grass Barrier®. The latter is a paper of 
great value and interest, giving the results of the writer’s 
ob'ervations during his recent terrible Nile Jotirnev. It is 
accomp.anied by a map of part of tbe Bahr el Abiad and Babr el 
Seraf. There is also in the number a summary of the proceedings 
of the recent Venice Congress. 

The Geographical Society at Bremen has received a telegram 
from the Brothers Krause, dated tbe 61 h insf,, announcing their 
safe arrival at San Francisco with good scientific and ethnogra¬ 
phic collections. These explorers bad visited the Chukchi 
Peninsula at various points, and intended spending the winter in 
the north of Alaska, 


SCIENCE IN NEW, SOUTH WALES 
A GOODLY record of scientific work is furnished from time 
to time by our vigorous colonies on the Australian 
continent, where {as in other young countries), if the aids to 
Fciense are not so cr mplete as in some parts of Europe, the in* 
citements to philosophical observation or natural phenomena are, 
for obvious reasons, peculiarly strong. 

Tho Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales for 1880, recently received by ui, includes, with 
other matter, many valuable observations adding to a knowledge 
of the country. We gather that within the last quarter of a 
century, from natural decay, ring-barking, and clearing for culti¬ 
vation, at least one half of the timbered land of the cilony (It is 
estimated) has been denuded of trees. A very considerable dl- 
minutirn of rainfall might perhaps have been expected in oonse- 
quence, but this has certainly not Been the case; indeed sUtistics 
rather indicate tbe reverse. The principal rivers, too, have not 
been diminished in volume of water. Instructive in this connec¬ 
tion is tbe experience of Mr. Abbott, with ring barking of trees 
on his run at Glengarry, This operathm (for Improvement of 
grazing capacity) be carried ont in 1869 end 1870, on most of the 
watershed of three creeks, each about two miles lon^ drsiiilng 
welti^efined valleys shut in by Ugh ridges of bosrit. For twenty 

K ^rt pseviously foese erseke were dry watercoanrs^ only 
Idieg water for a fow days after rahif and In a few places n 
winter. Bnt soon after ring-bariring th^ beeame^ and haws 
conrinaed, permanent streams, with increased flow of water and 
number of springs. The explanation Mr. Abbott oflisri Is thtt 
rite large prepcwtioii oft the rrinfUl formerly taken np by the 
gmn-ticee and evarofated, noerfluds Kr way to tin a«eit*a*i 
' rivers. 
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Tba fceords df Grander and hailstorms in New Soath Woles 
npto the end of 1878 were examined by Mr. H. C. Rus°.e 11 , wl^ 
rnereoee to tlM risk fnim liaii to the Exhibltion.Building erected 
in 1879. The Ust is eiren in this rolame. Mr. Russell could 
not trace any period in those storms, except that they seemed 
more numerous in the first year after a draught. They are not 
severe or numerous in vet Tears. Tlie great number of storms 
v^en the earth is passing through the November meteor stream 
is noted. 

The so-called salt-bushes of Australia arc known to have 
properties that are of great advantage to sheep, which relish and 
ratten on the food, especiallv In times of drought. Mr. Dixon 
has analysed some eight of those fodders of the Kiverina district, 
and shows, by comparison with well-known European fodders, 
that they stand well as to nutritive value. One is struck with 
the extraoi-dinary amount of a 4 i. In seven of the eight, the 
average ratios of total ash, potash, and common salt to digestible 
matter (oil, carbohydrates, and albuminoids), taken as 100, are 
47, 9*538 and 7*689 respectively; and the diflcrence here from 
European fodders Ls conspicuous. Cotton bush (the eighth ex¬ 
amined) ranks vrith the latter. Only two contain -n very large 
proportion of common salt, vix. oldman salt bush (the most 
prized hr graziers), has 15*403, in the relation ju-t specified, and 
small salt Wsh, 14*590. While digestion is doubtless promoted 
by the soluble chlorides, it is in the wool that the greatest effect 
of the diet (so rich in potash) might be expected, and the high 
esteem in which Kivertna wool is held, is a verification of this. 

Various kinds of coni of New South Wales have been sub¬ 
jected to analysis by Mr. Dixon and by Prof. Liveridd(A tbe 
latter of whom specially srished to see how they compared with 
our coals. He found the Northern District coats to contain 
least mdi, average percentage 4*61: those of the Western Dis¬ 
trict have io'44 per cent.; and those of the Southern 10*99. 
Thus some of the Northern coal is quite equal in this respect to 
the Welsh and Scotch coals, and but little inferior to the English 
Newcastle coal. The quantity of sulphur in New South Wales 
coal is by no means excessive. Prof. Lhrenidge also famubef 
an account of some minerals from New Caledonia, including 
the nickel-bearing Noumeaite. This mineral seems to be com- 
pletetyamorphous; the mass splits up into smooth concave-convex 
pieces like petals of an unopened bud. It is in some cases soft 
and brittle, and in others hard and tough enough to be cut into 
ornaments. The colour varies from the palest tinge of green to 
full rich malachite.green. The composition ranges from practi¬ 
cally pare hydrated silicate of magn^ to what is ako practi¬ 
cally only hydrated silicate of nickel. The earthy cobalt ore 
(astralhe) from New Caledonia differs considerably from those 
met with in other places; ba^ta is entirely absent, bat magnesia 
seems to have taken its place u some case<. 

An interesting paper by Dr. Manning, medical superintendent 
of the Hospital or tne Insane at Gladesville, treats of the causes 
of Insanity in 3077 patients admitted to that in.stitution in tea 
years From 1869; a comparison being also drawn with F.nglbh 
atatktics. We note that 3*9 per cent, of the cases of insanity 
are attributed to isolation and nostalgia conjointly (a category 
not given in the English taUe). The cases of pure nostalgia 
were those of fore^ners, who spoke English most imperfectly. 
The cases of isolation included shepherds, whose occupation 
soone years ago was most londy, and still is, in some places, 
thoajb the state of things is improving in thi.s respect. Dr. 
Manuiqg found lost year that more than one half (1038 out of 
aoj6) of the inmates of those institutions in the cohmr were 
anpHently quite friendiess, and that 10 per cent, were foreigners. 
Iws isolation, which is soatcthhig tcnrole to a new enrigianti 
and whidi luts often tor years, is k^t up by the disparity of 


to hereditary transmission of insanity, the GiadesvIUe statistics 
give only 7*2 per cent., but they are much less complete than 
^ Englibh, owing to the difficulty of getting to know the family 
hibtory. 

We con do no more than briefly indicate some of the other 
subjects dealt with in this volume; some new double stars, the 
longitude of Sydney Observatory', the opposition and magni¬ 
tudes of Uranus and Jupiter, the orbit elements of Comet I. 
18S0, changes in the surface of Jupiter, catalogue of plants 
collected by Forrest in North-West Austnlia, fossil flora of 
Eastern Australia and Tasmania, piturie, iron acted on by sea¬ 
water, wood inclosed in basalt, fossils from Fabsozoic rocks of 
New Suutli Wales, schemes of water supply for Sydney, wells 
in the Liverpool plains. 


ON THE APPUCATION OF PHOTOMETRY 
IN THE STUDY OF THE PHENOMENA OF 
DIFFUSION IN LIQUIDS 

§ I. CINCE the publication in 1803 of Berthollet’s work,^ i n 
which it IS already asserted that the diffusion of salt 
soluti >n{ in water takes place according to the some laws as the 
propagation of heat in solids, an exact method has frequently 
been sought for determining the coefficient of diffusion. The 
attempts in this direction have failed to give eonconlant results, 
which may hest be judged from a compilation of the numbers 
expressible in absolute units with reference to chloride of sodium, 
whose coefficient of diffusion in water has most frequently been 
measured. The coefficient is stated to be^ 


thefauanl^from httempenmcaiuu been exungeratedTtheper- 
ceataR at dsdesvifle Is 8 * 3 . Tbe vitc qnidity of the drink (he 
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By Graham, at 5* C. 88 ) 
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By Pick.116 I K 

By johannisjanz . 53 ( •*c- 

By tichuhmeister, at ID* C. 97 ' 

When wc inquire into the laws which govern this coeffident 
we meet with even greater di>icrepsncie.s. Thus Graham, Pick, 
and Schubmeister’s researches indicate the increase of the co¬ 
efficient with the rise of temperatnre. J<]hannisjane fiiuls no 
snCh rehitioifriiip. Thus H. F. Weber, experimenting with 
sul{)hate of zinc, concludes tltot the coeffident of difliision de¬ 
creases with increase of conceotFation. Bchnhmeister asserts 
exactly the contrary. 

The importance which diffusion has gained of late ns a means 
of investigating and solving many problcns connected with 
molecular physics ’ induced me to sesrch for a method whidi 
dieald permit me to investigate the processes' of diffusion, not 
alone with more accuracy than heretofore in that direction in 
which the final results may be ascertained bv simple weighing, 
but ako to open np a new field of research which has been inac¬ 
cessible up to now for want of suitable methods. A detailed 
description of my method, and a full account of nil the dreum- 
stonces to be obrarved in carrying out the experiments, will he 
fintnd in Wiedemann's Amalfn, vol. ziii. pp. 606-23. ^ 
only give here the general outlitles. 

In tbe middle of a large glass trough a glass dish is inverted. 
On the top of this dish a narrow hnt thick glass rod -is placed 
horizontatly* And upon this foar cylindrical vessels of approxi¬ 
mately equal height at suitable distances from each other and 
from the -waHs of the troa A, These are filled sirlth solntioms of 
the salt to be investigate, in such a way that the meniims 
attains its maximnm nnght. Water is now poured into the 
trough till it reaches in ndj^t 0‘l cm. below the edge of fhe 
shortest cylinder, and the whole allowed to stand for several 
hours to equalise the temperaturo. After this, by means of a 
1 spedally oonstnieted funnel, more water of exactly the same tem¬ 
perature as the water In the trouA is introduced, until it rcadiea 
[ a bright of several millimetres above the edge of tiie cyltndera. 

[ The apparatus f s now left to itidf. 

To-intenrupt (he experiment * method has been 'devised, the 


ttioii of whidh will also be 


in Wkimn n/ s 
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where signify 

I the deptli of the cylinder. 

t ^ time of the experiment. 

the concentration of the salt solation before the experiment. 

r. the mean concentration of the solution after the experiment. 

D the coefficient of diffusion. 

§a.->Chloride of sodium was the substance experimented 
with to test the method. Three solutions were prepared, of 
which the first contained 0*66487, the second £‘8506, and the 
third 17*695 parts by weight of the anhydrous salt in too parts 
of the solution. Ihe cylinders employed were 2 to 8 cm. in 
diameter, and 3*45 to 5*036 cm. in depth. The experiments 
were conducted other in such a way that all the cylinders were 
filled with the same solution, and the obserTation made if the 
cross-cut and the depth of the cylinder had influenced the final 
result; or else differently concentrated solutions were taken, and 
the experiment carried out at exactly the same temperature and 
under the same other conditions. The method was found to be 
sensitive and accurate. The temperature being 8*5* C., and the 
duration of the experiment ^6*5 hours, the caeliicicnt found 
was,— 


With a solution of 0*66487 per cent.... 

.. » 5*8506 » 

u » 17*695 


768 

8og 

889 


a cm* 

, XIO-* — 

' ‘sec. 


The conclusion to be drawn from these numbers is that co¬ 
efficient of diffusion within the limits of time and concentration 
indicated decreases according to the law of the straight line as 
the quantity of salt in solution. 

From this result follow 

1. 'I'he numerical value of the coefficient at the same tempe¬ 
rature, and the same initml concentration depends upon the 
duration of the experiment. 

2. A fixed state, in which the concentrations in the fluid 
decrease from bottom to top, according to the law of the straight 
line, is imposbible. Fiefc's metliod, which presupposes this state, 
cannot therefore give correct results. 

From the above-mentioned law of the dependence of the co¬ 
efficient of difliision on the quantity of salt in solution, and from 
the first conclusion, it follows that at one and the same tempera 
ture the value of the coefficient may vary between two widely 
separated limits. An experiment performed with a saturated 
solution during the shortest possible time would furnish the one 
limit, another with a solution containing a quantity of salt 
approximating to zero would give the other. 

The physical cause and the necessity for the mentioned depen¬ 
dence is very simple. If a volume of water be mixed with one 
volume of concentrated salt-solution, and if a volume of water 
be mixed with a volume of dilate salt-solution, the resulting con¬ 
traction in the first instance is greater than in the second. The 
diflUsion of a salt-solution in water has been up to the present 
considered from a very one-sided point of view, BertholJet and 
Fick arciibe the diffusion to the forces alone which act between 
water and salt-solution; modern investigators ascribe it solely to 
the molecnlar velocity of the fluid molecules. The experiment 
shows that the diffusion depends on both, and therefore supports 
neither of these views cmirely, 'When the t^linder has been 
filled with concentrated solution the participation of the mole¬ 
cular forces is greater than in the case of weak solution. The 
numerics 1 value of the coefficient of diffusion, which expresses the 
result of the experiment, must necessarily be greater in the first 
case than in the latter. It is therefore in onr power to regulate 
the phenomena of diflhsion in a salt solntion according to our 
will; thus when we experiment with concentrated solutions the 
principal agents at work are the molecular forces, whilst the 
velocity of the molecules plays the chief cart in dilute sdutioni. 
The coefficient of diffiision of a salt-solution loses, theretore, 
entirely the signification of a constant, because in every special 
case it has another nke. 

I 3. The coefficients of difliision of salt lolntioni in water at 
the temperature of lo^’C., determined by Graham, Fick, Weber, 
and Schuhmeister, form a group of numbers whidi lie between 

o^mooio and 0*000003 

It a-as of great interest to ascertain the value of die coeffi¬ 
cient of dlfiniiGn when the quantity of salt is so email that it can 
netther be eatimated with the balance nor with diemkil mceni; 
when, in ehort^ the eolotion diflieri hardly at all feon pnrewater, 
and the partldpathm of molecular Ibrcee baa been brotif^t 
to a nfaiiiimiD. Such an cxperinKnt wf be made by 


water whh a salt of gnat tinctorial power and observing the dif¬ 
fusion of the coloured water into the pure, It is much more 
difficult to follow these experiments quantitatively, as very small 
quantities have to be determined. Colorimetrkal methods are 
not sensitive enough. 

I therefore tried to measure the concentration photometrically. 
Nigrosin, which is sufficiently stable towards sunlight, was the 
colouring matter chosen for me purpose. Hiiftieris spectro-pho- 
tometer was employed. The water was coloured with nlgrain 
to such an extent that its coefficient of extinction for sodium light 
amounted to 1 ‘343. The quantity of colouring matter used was 
so small that the change of specific gravity in toe water through 
its addition could not be ascertained. 

A full report of the many difficulties whidr were encountered 
and a detailed description of how the experiments were conducted 
will be found in the above-mentionea WMemattn’s Anna!tH. 
It was discovered that the coefficient of diffusion was smaller 
by one decimal place than the] smallest (known coefficient of a 
sut. 

I'he method here described urges the investigation of a [series 
of new problems. 

In the first place the value of the coefficient must be ascer¬ 
tained for different salts when the salt in solution approximates 
zero. When these values have been found, only then it will be 
possible to define in what way the coefficient of diffusion depends 
on the nature of the salt. 

Secondly, it is necessiwy to find out If it is not possible, by 
tinting water with different colouring-matters, to obtain a con¬ 
stant, which I propose-analogously to a case already considered 
by J, Clerk Maxwdl—to call the eoefficietU of diffusion of a 
fluid into itself. 

If we suppose a room to be divided into two parts by a 
movable wall and filled with the same gas at the fame pressure 
and temperature, and we then remove the wall, a diffusion of 
the gas takes place from the one half of the room to the other, 
and viee versS, in consequence of molecular velocity. The co¬ 
efficient of the diffusion which takes place here. Maxwell calls 
ihe toeffieient of diffusion of a gas into itself. It is not measur¬ 
able, as the molecules of a gas cannot be marked. It can how¬ 
ever be calculated from the coefficient of viscosity of this par¬ 
ticular gas kinematically measured by multiplying by 1*5435. 

When salt-iolution diffuses, it is not the salt, but the salt- 
solution, which diffuses into water. The more dilute Ihe rolution, 
the nearer that state is approached in which pure water diffut-es 
into pure water. How near I have approached this state in my 
experiments with nigrosin I have no means at present to judge. 
I have no doubt however that this is the only method of asccr- 
tabling the coefficient which, if once determined in similar 
manner foe every fluid, will be of eminent importance to a 
kinetic theory or fluids, which has yet to be built up. It ia 
only necesftiy to bear in mind the asristance rendered to Max¬ 
well by the determination of Ihe coefficients of diflusionof gasee 
by Loschmidt. S. Wroblivtski 


THE ROTATIONAL CO-EFFICIENT IN 
VARIOUS METALS 


'‘THE following is an abstract of a Note on the above subject 
read by Prof. E. H. Hall at the meeting ol the British 
Assomation at Y ork. 

It was discovered two yean ago ia Johns Hopkins University 
that when a conductor carrying a current is placed in a magnetie 
field, the direction of whose force is perpendicular to the current, 

; the current is deflected at right anrnes to the force and 4 o the 
I original direction of the current. A slip of gold leaf on glass 
was placed between the poles of Faraday's electro-magnet, with 
the faces of the gold-leaf perpendieolar to the lines of force. 
Wires were attached one at each end of the stripy for the pur¬ 
pose of transmitting a current through it, and two other wires 
were led from the middle points of the aides of the strip to a 
Thomson’s radvaaometer. When the deotro-ma^iet wm not 
made this guvanometer showed no deflection, hot on sendii^ a 
xnrrent through the coil of the dectro-megnet a deflection wm 
obtained, and on xever^ the direction of this cnirent tte 


Dr. Hopkinaoo has pointed eat that Maxwell, in the first nsit 
' his hook, treating this snl^ ia the most ^ral way, allQwa 
e posiiMlity that lomeUimg of this kind may take pbwe. 
axwell snggeata the name ''roMHosial oocffidMit"j, so die 
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term which I employ is his, though the fact wu not known 
to himi 

1 have published an article describinjE these experiments, 
which may be known to you, but I have since found some new 
fiiicts. At Berlin 1 testM some metah which 1 had not tried 
hrfore. I cannot vouch for the quantilies within 50 per cent., 
but 1 think I can vouch for the direction of the effect. It is 
not the same for different metals under the same conditions of 
current and magnetic force. It might have been expected that 
the efli^ would be in the same direction in nickel as in iron ; 
but it is not, it is in the opposite direction; nickel acts tike ^Id, 
coMt acts like iron. Nickel, silver, gold, platinum, ana tin 
gave an effect opposite to iron. 

The most important fact that I have to brin^ before you U 
that in cine the effect is in the same direction as in iron and cobalt. 


TahU ^^tets OH an arbitrary stale. 


Iron 

. -f 78 

Brass. 

... - 1*3 

Cobalt.. 

. + 25 

Platinum ... 

... - 2*4 

Zinc 

. + IS 

Gold . 

... - 6-8 

Lead .. 

. — 

Silver . 

... - 8-6 

Tin .. 

. + o'a 

J Copper 

... - 10 



[ Aluminium 

... - 50 



Magnesium 

1 Ni^cl .. 

... - 50 
... -120 


the direction of this effect. He also remarked that the terms 
expressing the magnetic force on the matter were the same as 
those which wonld express Prof. Hall's observed effect on the 
current. Was the action to be regarded a.s an action on the 
matter or on the current ? 

Prof. Everett asked whether the current in its deflected eondi* 
tion was oblique (Instead of, os usual, normal) to the eqnipotential 
surfaces? 

Sir William Thomson, in reply, said that effect on matter and 
effect on the current through it went together, and conld not be 
distinguished. He could not say why the effect in any particular 
metal was in one direction rather than the other. Inere was 
nothing in the mathematical theory to show in which metals it 
should be in the same direction. Prof. Everett's question might 
be answered by referring to several corresponding cases. If 
heat was flowing from end to end of a bar cut obliquely from a 
crystal, the points of equal temperature in two opposite tides 
would not in general be exactly opposite to each other. The 
foundation of the general theory of which this was an illustration 
had been laid by Prof. Stokes. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


The deflection of the current in those marked + is in the same 
direction in which the conductor itself lends to move in the 
magnetic field. I cannot vouch for the order of the metals. I 
have tried three specimens of nickel, and the direction was the 
same in them all. One of them was pure nickel, furnished me 
by Prof. Chandler Roberts. 

The following remarks were made l>y the chairman. Sir 
William Thomson 

The subject of this communication U by far the greatest dis- 
coveiy that has been made in respect to the electric properties of 
metals since the times of Faraday>-a discovery comparable with 
the greatest made by Faraday. I look u(>on it with special 
interest myself as so closely connected with electrodynamie 
properties of metals, which formed the subject of my Bakerian 
Lecture in 1856. 1 pointed out in that paper, in about S 104, 
that it was to be exp^ed that magnetic induction would produce 
change of thermal conductivity and of electric conductivity in 
different directions in substances perfectly isotropic. I found by 
mathematical investigation rotational terms, and pointed out that 
we n^ht expect in bodies which have rotational quality to find 
the effect of such terms exhibited. But the only Intiuence having 
that relation to rotation which was necessaiy for producing the 
terms in question I pointed out to be the Influence of a magnet, 
and that we might expect that the effect of a magnet upon an 
isotropic body would be to induce difference of quality in 
different directions in accordance with the rotatory term, and I 
said I thought it improbable tiiat the rotatory terms would be 
found to ot null in a body subjected to the influence of a 
magnet I look with mat delight on Prof. Hall’s discoverv, u 
having verified that wmch I predicted as probable. I did not 
myself make any serious attempt to discover it. It is the first 
iUlistration ever brought out by experiment of one of the most 
curious and interesting things m the mathematics of seolotropy. 
The previona mathematical writers dismissed these terms alto- 
,, althon^ they found them in the formula {—dismissed 
them u aomething which we could not imagine to exist. I 
refused to dismiss them, tad said there was decided reason that 
they could exist under the rotational influence which sre know to 
bdw to a magnet. 

Prof. Rowland said: Mr, Hall hai tried the direction of rota* 
tion of the plane of polarisation when light is reflected from 
nickel and iron on Dr, Kerr’s plan. The direction was found, 
if he remembered aright, to be in opposite directions for these 
two metaUi We did not yet know enough to say whether this 
investigation explains the rotation of the plane of polarisation of 

Ftof. Sylnmtts Thompson said he had verified Prof. Hall’a 
Nsult yn ntitig a telephone instead of a gaHanometer* 

Mr. Glasel^k stra he bad publishod a paper on the sa.. 
subject In Gonaeotlon with the rotation of the ^ne of pols^< 
tion of light. Maxsrell said this effect (rotation of the jdane cX 
poteisnflon by itflection from a magnet) could be mlidMd by 
moteenlar rototion of the particles fai the field. 

fnX. FttegenM aiked Sir William Themsdn to ecpreis «& 
opbton «s to how It happens that dlffimat sttbsttnooe diffm’ is 


Oxford. —On November 3 Sir William Anson, Barf., 
D.C.I.., Fellow and Sub*Warden, was elected Warden of All 
Souls’ College in succession to Dr, Leighton, deceased. Sir 
William Anson was Vineriun Reader in English Ijiw. 

A Fellowship at University College will be offered for com* 

E itition about the end of next February. The examination will 
‘ in biology and kindred snbjeets. At the last examination for 
a Biological Fellowship none of the candidates were judged ot 
sufficient merit, and (he election was accordingly deferred. 

Candidates for the Brackenbnry Natural Science Scholarship 
at Balliol Colley must communicate with the Master by letter 
on or before Friday, November 11. will be set in 

Chemistry, Mechanics and Physics, and in Biology. There will 
also be an optional paper in Mathematics, and an essay. 

At Christ Church there will be one or more Natural Science 
Junior Studentships elected next March. Candidates must not 
have exceeded the age of twenty on January I, rSSs. Papers 
will be set in Cheimstry, Biology, and Physic", bat no candi¬ 
date will be allowed to offer himseU in more than two of these 
sabjects. 

CAMnRlDGX,—-On Monday, November 7, Mr. J. E. Marr, 
F.G.S., was elected to a Fellowship at St. John's Collm, in 
1878 Mr. Marr obtained a First Class in the Natural Sciences 
Tripos; in 1879 h* received a grant from the University to 
enable him to travel in Bohemia and stndy the Cambrian and 
Silnrian rocks there ; also in 1880 he went in a similar manner 
to Norway and Sweden, His paper on the Rocks of Bohemia 
was published in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society 
for November 1880. He is at present I'^ring for the University 
at Parrow, Kendal, and Lancaster. 

Glasgow.— Mr, John Macaliat^ Dodds, B.A„ Fellow of St 
Peter's College, Cambridge, 4th Wrangler, 1880^ has been ap¬ 
pointed one of the assUtantt to Dr. Jack, Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics in the University of Glasgow. Mr. Dodds was a dis¬ 
tinguished Glasgow stttoent before proceeding to Cambridge. 
All the four Professors of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow—Prof. Tait, 
Prof. Chrystal, Prof. Sir William Thomson, and Prof. Jack- 
are Peterhouse men. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 
TTu AfHtriean Naturalist for September and October, i88t, 
contains (No. 9, vol. xv.): Cart F. Gessler, variations in a 
eopepod crustacean (woodcuts).—A. S. Packard, iun., Scolo- 
^ndrella and its position m natura (places Symphyu as a sub¬ 
order of Thysanura).—W. H. Dali, American work in the 
department of recent molhisca in i88a—-D. G. Brtnton, notes 
Ob the Codex Troano and Maya chronology. 

No. lA rci. XT. 1 D. H. C^pbell, on tiw development of 
the stomata of Tnuletaantia and Indian corn (woodeum).— 
Cwu TbcniM, the age of the maitwoript Troano.—J. Walter 
Fawkes, the Physophoridss (lii.).—R. E. CuU, tite Low In 
Centrd Iowa.—A, S. Packard, iiui„ on, the eat^ stagea of the 
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fiddler cnib and of Alphm.—Hartley Baruef), Rcaiton : a p^* 
cbolof ical distlacdoB* 

Builetin dt BAeatUmie Royale da Setenra de Btlgi^f No. 8.— 
Falfeontological documents relating to the Cnmhnan formation 
of Ardenne, by M. Malaise.—Magic square of the Villa Albatii 
(Rome), by M. Catalan.—On the specific weight of aulphtir of 
Cfa. Saint'Claire Deville, by M. Spring.—On the dilatation of 
Fulphur, selenium, and tellurium, ^ the .same.—On the rotatory 
power of albumen cf n dog’s blo^, by M. h'redericq.—Latitude 
on a voyage; graphic process, by M. Adan.—On the monante 
of the quarries of Nil, .St. Vincent, by M. Renard.—Description 
of a new and precise registering barometer, by M. Delaey. 

pourua/ dt Physique, October.—Detenuination of the wave* 
lengths of the very refrangible radiations of magnesium, cad* 
miom, zinc, and aluininiunr, by M, Cornu.—Researches on the 
refringeut power uf liquids (continued), by M. Damien,—Expe* 
rimentnl researches on the capacity of voltaic polarisation (con¬ 
cluded), by M. Blondlot.—Measurement of the energy expended 
by ail electric apparatus, by M. Potier.—Kxperiment in optics, 
by M. Dubois. 

Zh Natura, October.—On the thermal r.'idiation and the tem¬ 
perature of the sun, by S. Cattaneo, 

Reale htituto Lomhai\h di Scktist e LcUa-e, Rendiconti, 
vol, xiv. fasc. XV. —Dbcussir.n of tome mistakes regarding 
American vines, by Count Trevisan.—Alteration of muscu¬ 
lar fibres in a case of locomotor ataxy, by Prof. Golgi.— 
On photopar.'csthe.sia in insane person.s, by Dr. Raggi.—On I 
variations in the velocity of the arteiUl current following 
paralysis of the vagus nerve, by Prof. Solera.—Anomaly in a 
parrot {PsUtaeus Amazonuus, I.in.), by Prof. Ma<gi.—Elimina¬ 
tion of nitrogen from tyrosine, by Prof. Kbrncr and Dr. Menoezi. 
—On some proilucts of tian*furmatiuii of cbinoline, ly Prof. 
Kdrper, 

RMsta Seieniifiea-Induftriale, .September 30.—The axis of 
rotation of Mercury, by T. ^na.—A compre'.sed air bell- 
rbeometer, by S, Scardona. 

Remlkdnii dtlle Ressimi delVAtcadtmia dtlU Reienu delP 
IstUiUa di Bologm, 1880-81.—We note here the fiillowing:— 
-On thtt internal difchnrgcs of condensers by E. Vilinri,—Atbp- 
tation of species to their environuienl; new observations on the 
genetic bbstory of Trcmalodes, liy (J. Ermlani.—On the mode 
of termination of ncrve-filires in the cornea, and Jhe internal 
construction <if the axis-cylinder, by G. V, Ciaccio.—Anthropo¬ 
metric researches on the Bolognc'^e, by G. Pdi.—Chtsnico- 
toxicological researches on a putrefied brain, by C. Stmppa and 
G. Tomani.—Morjihologtcal, anatomical, and organic researches 
on tbe various .species of the genus Citrus, by (K Cugini.—On 
the Course of the river Po, and works which must be under¬ 
taken in pre-tcnce of danger which threatens the neixbiMuring 
population, by P. Predicri.—New method of obtaining pure 
gastric juice and determining its physiological projjcrties, by L. 
Vella,—Hectric -hadows, liy A. Righi.—On defective births in 
the females of Afvoxus glis, and in the human species, by G. B, 
Ereolani,—On the ovation tf Distoma kepatieum and hnteO’ 
latum in sheep and oxen, by G. B. Ereolani. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Chemical Society, November 3.—Dr. Gilbert in tbe chair. 
—The following paierswere read:—On citmconic and mesa- 
conic ethers and malic and fumaric acids by VV, H. Petkin. 
Tbe authDrlias carefnllT investigated the pbysiical properties of 
the methylic and efbylic ethers of citra- and me«aconlc acids. 
Dr. Gladstone has also measured their refractive indices. Tbe 
citraconic ethen bdl at e higher temperature than the mesa- 
conic ethent, hut Aieir specific gravities, magnetic rotatory 
power, and Tofroctive iniHces are uiwer. Only one anhydride 
can be obtained from maleic and fumaric adds mte from citra- 
and mesaconic addi anS one from a and. A oonmaria adds. 
Mdeic anhydride can be obtaiwd directly from malic add by 
heating with an excem of acetylic diloride.—On tbe action of 
potaminin cyanide on biauttthMt nitrate^ by M. M. P. Muir. 
A poee-eolour^ body i» formed BMCN)«Oti; by h e n tia g with 
itroim potash 8140. is obtahied.—On tte wdgM of 

btsmmfi, by M. M. P. Mutr. The mthor ha» aadj^ lus- 
nmthoas ddoride, end obtained as g mem etaoepfaenc. emigbt 


310*46, but be U not satisfied with the results, and hopes to 
obtain better numbers by the synthesis of bismuthous iodide.—' 
Additional observations on the halogen salts dF bisma^ by 
M. M. P. Muir.—Note on the action of snlphoric acid on sino 
and tin, by M. M, P. Muir and C. £. Robbs.—On the 
volumetric estimation of bUmnth la tlie form of oxalate^ 
by M, M. P. Muir and C. E. Robbs,—Note on the. in¬ 
fluence of water on the reaction betweein>ohi<-sittm Iodide and 
chlorine, by M. M. P. Muir and R. Tnrelfsll.—Laboratory 
notes, by M. M, P. Muir. i. Lecture experiment showing thie 
effect of “«’’tlme, temperature, *'r''nuas. This <010 
sists in adding a solution of bismuth Iodide in hydriodic acid to 
each of three beakers, one containiog 100 cc. of cold water, 
100 cc. of hot water, ond 500 cc. of cold water. 3. Hie .solu¬ 
tion of mangnne*e dioxide and manmneBe ores in hydrochloric 
acid is much hastened by potassium iodide. 3. A new method 
of detecting tin in the presence of antimony : by boiling with 
metallic copper and testing for stannou.s ^alt with mercuric 
chloride. 4. To detect the haloid acids in presence of nitrous 
and nitric add.s.—On .'uberone, by R. S. Dale and C. Schor- 
lemmer.—On sulphouic acids derived from isodinapluhyl, by 
Wat*on Smith and T. Takamatsu,—On phenyl aphthslene, by 
Watson Smifh and T. Takam.'itsu.—On dimethylmalonic add 
.and dimethylliarbituric acid, by L. T. Thorne. The author 
confirms the conclurions arrived at by Conrad and Guthzcit. 

Paris 

Acadenay of Sciencea, October 31.—M. Wurtaia the chair. 
—On account of the death of M. Bouillood the sfatue iv.as 
adjourned .—rtudus for the week contains—Observ.aT 
tions of Ciuls’ comet (h 1881) at ManeiUe-s Ohservatory, by M. 
Stephan.—Elliptic elements of the same comet, by M. Rossert. 
—Observations of comets c 1881 (Schahcrle), d iSSt (Encke), 
rl88l (Barnard),/l88r (Denning), at Paris Observatory, by 
M. Bigourdan. 

Visnna 

Imperial Academy of Science!, October 30.—V. Burg in 
the chair.—I,. K. Tiefenbacher, on the forest and its relations 
to lamlslijis (a ‘•upplement to a work by the same author, on 
landslip, iheir causes, effects and trestmenl).—F. AmterlitE, 
a contribution to the bslliatic problem.—E. Mahler, theory of 
curvatnre of an «-fold manifold nem.— V„ Weiss, computation 
of the element, and ephemeris of Barnard's comet (oontitnicd). 

Gc'iTTtNOEN 

Royal Society of Sciences, June 4.—Absolute measure¬ 
ment of the 'trength of terrestrid nugnclism by a galvanio 
method without determination of time, by F, Kohlmusch,— 
ITieoryof curves of double curvature, by A, Enneper.-Remarks 
on some trai^foriuations of surfaces, by the same. 

August 6.—T.ycopodin, by K. Bt^eker. 
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S YSTEMA TIC MtNERALOG Y 
Text-Book of Systematic Mineralogy. By Hilary Bauer* 
man, F.G.S., Associate of the Royal School of Mines. 
(London : Longmans, Green, and Co., i88r.} 

HE text-books of Mineralog)' written for English 
read&s are so extremely small in number that the 
publication of a new one may be almost looked upon as 
an epoch in the history of the science. The text-books 
already in existence are in many respects very unsatis¬ 
factory, and in general character fall far below the stan¬ 
dard of those of France and Germany. The symbols 
adopted in them for the faces of crystals are generally 
those of Naumann, whilst the simple and elegant symbols 
of Miller, if mentioned at all, seem to be regarded as 
intended for ornament rather than for use. As for the 
advances made by theoretic crystallography during the 
last quarter of a century, no account, save th.-)t to be | 
found in the excellent little work of Mr. Gurney, has 
yet been offered to the English student. 

Mr. Bauerman had thus a clear field and a splendid 
opportunity. It will be interesting to consider how far 
the result of his labour is worthy of the occasion. 

We find, on opening the book, that the Descriptive 
Mineralogy, which the author's wide experience and ex. 
tensive travel should render highly instructive, has been 
assigned through force of circumstances to a supplemen¬ 
tary volume: of the 367 pages of the present one, 200 
are given up to the geometrical, 100 to the physical, 
chiefly optical, and the remainder to the chemical and 
other properties of minerals. One immediately remarks 
with pleasure the numerous figures of crystals distributed 
throughout the work, all well dmwn and clearly printed, 
and what is almost as important to the student, having 
wherever procticahle the Millerian indicei affixed to the 
faces. 

On coming to the letterpress, however, one soon 
finds that there is something wrong; in fact, from the 
first page almost to the last there seems an evident dis¬ 
position to perplex the reader. The style is very confus¬ 
ing throughout. On p. 5, for instance, we are informed 
that quartzite and statuary marbles are aggregates of 
particles of quartz and calcitp into masses of a slaty mr 
granular texture.*’ On p. 7 we find the foUowtng 
**The leading property of crystals, as distinguished 
from mere geometrical solids, is the invariability of the 
angles between corresponding faces in different indivi¬ 
duals of the same substance. There is usually a very 
marked sytmmtry to be noticed in the arrangement of 
their plane faces and edges, and occasionally of their 
points also, although the latter symmetry is not essential, 
crystalkjgrairitic symmetry being one of direction and not 
of potition, so that two paralkl plants or two parallel 
lines ore not distinguished from odie another, and on that 
account the invariability of the ahgles U'a pacaaiouat 
condderatiaa." 

Leaving eat of sight the fact that the afcenmcy of the 
above dittittetioft. map be veiy nasonably: eenthsikcd, we 
nuclt denbk the. ability of the onUnarp sdnerslogleaL 
student ta humm the compeund natuie of the Ihttci ten- 
tencm On loireare pusded on being told th«t'**'A pdjN 
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hedron may be turned through an aliquot part of n whole 
revolution without its position in space as a whole being 
changed”; on p. 12 wc find that the letragon.-il system 
is chamctcriscd by the existence of fwo axes of binary 
symmetry, while on p. 113 four ate mentioned; on p. 15 
we are informed that if <1, / 3 , y arc all differei\t, the mole¬ 
cular net-work has no symmetry, while on the following 
page it is said that, granted certain reLitions between these 
difTcrent quantities, there will be symmetry ; on p. 19 we 
.are told that the values of //, >1’, / are in no wise altered 
by multiplying them by any numeriiMl oo-eificient; and 
from p. 24 it will be conclude I that a crystal with a 
“concave’* angle is necessarily .a twin. 

On p. 36 it is stated th.at “ the test of whether we have 
really four faces of one crystal is the rationality of this 
.inharmonic sine-ratio when reduced to numbers.” ft is 
A wcll-!rnown foct that in every zone of the cubic system, 
and in particular zones of the tetragonal and rhombo- 
hednal systems, the anhavmonic r.itio of any four planes 
belonging to two twinned crystals will be national. 

The account of the inter-relations of the various holo- 
hedral forms of each crystallographic system is not such 
as will relieve this branch of the subject from being still 
looked upon by the English student as somewhat dry and 
wearisome, uhile the attempt to evolve the hemihedrnl 
forms must cause the learner to despair. Thus the chapter 
on the Tetragonal System begins as follows 

“ The complete symmetry of this system is contained in 
an upright prism upon a square base, which has quater- 
oarjr symmetry about a principal axis parallel to the 
vertical edges, and binary about four lateral axes.” 

Instead of an explanation there is then a statement of^ 
the fact that only certain permut.ition3 of the indices are 
possible: next follows a calculation, one of the principal 
features of which is the use of some spherical triangle 
cluuractcrii'ed only by the fact that it is described about 
the pole of the principal axis and has a side represented 
by w, which symbol has been unfortunately selected to 
represent an arbitrary arc. The hcmihedral forms are 
then anived at by arranging the symbols of the faces of 
a complete form in a particular order, and then halving 
the faces, or the symbols, or the table, it is not clear 
which, in some symmetrical way not easy to discover (see 
pp. 89 and 120). ^ 

On p. 152 wc find that, in the case of oblique crystals 
the axis of symmetry is a direction of “ physical equiva¬ 
lence,” while from p. 156 we should conclude that a face 
is “ crystallographically possible ” when it has a similar 
face parallel to itself. 

In the discussion of twin crystals the relation in which 
the twin axis and the twin plane stand to the lines and 
planes of the crystalloid system is not clearly expressed. 
It may be worth while to point out that on p. 170 the 
somewhat common error is made of considering a fece 
of the cube as the twin plane of the two interpenetraat 
tetrabedra, whereas a little rcfiection will make it clear 
that the twin plane is really a dodecahedral fitoe. On p. 

the striatiom on the cube faces of iron pyrites are, 
stnlnge to say, referred to as tttnn siriaUotu, In describe 
iag a gmiomster, of whidi the pictuie on p. 19s is no 
ds^bt very ideal, it is lemaiksd that ^ the angle through 
which the circle is rotated will be the supplement of tho 
dihedral angle required, if it vm ^r^gistaify set Is rare.*' 

D 
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On the same page a probable injustice is done to the 
instrument, for we find that “ in all cases the observation 
must be often repeated to obtain results of any value.” 
What can be meant by the statement on p, 198, that the 
octahedron, or unit pyramid, is always the largest, and 
the cube rectangular prism, or pinakoid the smallest, of 
the constituent forms of any combination P On p. 205 we 
learn that density and hardness are common to all solids 
alike, and are therefore independent of structure. A 
definition (p. 212} informs us that a substance is ductile 
when it can be cut with a knife, but crushes to powder 
under a hammer, copper pyrites being cited as an ex¬ 
ample ; and on the same page we find as an illustration 
of toughness of a mineral that Malleable native Copper, 
especially when intimately mixed with siliceous vein-stuiT 
and some varieties of Hematite and Iron Pyrites, has the 
property of toughness in a high degree.” 

The discussion of the optical properties is more un¬ 
satisfactory still. On p, 225 is to be found the following 
remarkable statement 

“The movements in such a medium can only be 
reduced to order by supposing them to be made up of 
portions of homogeneous substances of different properties, 
and treating each one separately.” 

The proof of the existence of a minimum angle of 
deviation as submitted on p. 233 can scarcely be meant 
as serious; but to this curious proof should not have been 
appended an erroneous translation of the formula into 
words. On p. 235 the azimuths of vibration of an ordinary 
ray of light are said to change continuously^ but so very 
rapidly that the changes are not perceptible to the eye • 
on the following page we read of “impulses having dif¬ 
ferent velocities.” Perhaps matters reach a climax about 
p. 245, vrhere the intelligibility of the book for a brief 
period suffers total eclipse, as perhaps may be imagined 
when we read that “ these orthogonal forces are called the 
axes of optical elasticity.” On p. 263 one of the rays 
produced by double refraction is said to be an extra¬ 
ordinary ray in all directions but those of the optic axes.” 
Phosphorescence is, according to p. 290, “ the power of 
emitting light in a dark place.” On p. 293 we find a 
serious misapprehension as to the precise nature of the 
method employed by P'izeau for the determination of the 
expansion of. crystals. One infers from the explanation 
here given that the interference rings, produced by help 
of a plane crystal surface and a lens, arc distorted on 
change of temperature, and that the measurement of this 
distortion serves for the determination of the coefficient of 
dilatation for different directions in the plane surface; as 
a matter of fact Fizeau by his method determined with 
each crystal section the dilatation in only direction, 
namely, that normal to the plane surface. 

It is difficult to understand how Mr. Bauerman has 
contrived to allow so many loose statements to creep into 
his book i and we can only surmise that he has himself 
not had the time or the opportunity for a careful reviuon 
of the proofs. At an;^ rate it will be evident from the 
above that a careful Kvision is absolutely required before 
the book can take its pR^r place In mineralogical litera¬ 
ture. We trust that the present edition may be speedily 
disposed of, and that Mr. Bauerman will thus be enabled 
to offer to the English studoit a second and revised 
edition of a. work, the want of which is uigently felt by 
every teacher of the subject. U FLETCHER 


A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY 
A Treatise on Chemistry. By H. £. Roscoe, F.R.S., and 
C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S., Professors of Chendstry in 
the Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester. 
Vol. III. The Chemistry of the Hydrocarbons and 
their Derivatives, or Organic Chemistry. Part I. 8vo. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1881.) 

HE term “Organic Chemistry” was originally used 
to denote the chemistry of compounds produced in 
the living vegetable or animal organism, all of which 
contain the element Carbon. For a long time indeed it 
was supposed that these compounds were peculiarly the 
I products of living organisms, being formed under the in¬ 
fluence of a so-called vital force^ and that they could not 
be produced, like those of the mineral world, by artificial 
means. But the course of research has shown that this 
idea was erroneous, and that a large number of the more 
important organic bodies—hydrocarbons, alcohols, acids, 
&C., originally known only as products of the living or¬ 
ganism-can be formed synthetically from their ultimate 
elements. The name “Organic Chemistry" has thus 
acquired a new signification, and in its widest sense is 
now used to denote the chemistry of carbon-compounds. 
As however some of these compounds, viz. the oxides and 
sulphide of carbon, have long been known to be producible 
by direct combination of their elements, and have accord¬ 
ingly been described in Manuals of Chemistry amongst 
inorganic compounds, the authors of the present treatise 
have thought it desirable to use the term “ Organic Che¬ 
mistry” in a somewhat narrower sense, viz. as signifying 
the Chemistry of the Hydrocarbons and their 
Derivatives. 

The volume commences with a historical sketch of the 
development of this department of the science, tracing it 
from the few facts respecting organic bodies known to 
the ancients, to the discoveries of Scheele, Lavoisier, 
Berzelius, Liebig, and numerous other workers, down to 
the present time—dwelling especially on the idea of 
Compound Radicals introduced by Lavoisier, and further 
developed by Berzelius, and by Liebig and Wdhler in 
their classical research on Bitter Almond Oil and its 
Derivatives, published in 1837—thence to the theories of 
Substitution and Types, founded chiefly on the researches 
of Dumas, and of Laurent and Gerhardt, and to the sub- 
s^uent fusion of the Radical and Type theories brought 
about by the experiments of Williamson on Etherification, 
and those of Wurtz and Hofmann on the Compound 
Ammonias. 

The next division of the work treats of the methods of 
organic Analysis, which are explained in considerable 
detai4 and illustrated by admirable diagrams ; also of the 
determination of Vapour-density, in which the latest 
methods introduced by Victor Meyer are folly described, 
after which we come to the Determination of Molecular 
Formulae, the explanations of which are characterised by 
singular clearness. 

Next follows the Classification of Carbon-Com- 
POUNDS, which are divided into groups according to the 
mode of linking of the carbon-atoms, the principal divi¬ 
sions being the Fatty or Paraffin group, in which tiie 
carbon-atoms are joined together in a sin^e open chab, 
and of the Aromatic or Benzene group, in which the 
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atoms are supposed to form closed chains. Objections 
have sometimes been raised against this division as 
somewhat arbitrary: but we cannot help thinking that it 
is justified by the peculiar kind of isomerism, depending 
on the relative position or “orientation” of the substi¬ 
tuted groups or radicals which exists amongst benzene 
derivatives. 

The formation, constitution, and general properties of 
the Paraffins are next explained, together with those of 
the several groups of bodies, Alcohols, Acids, Amines, 
&c., derived from them by substitution, and tl^e remainder 
of the volume is devoted to the special description of 
these several compounds, which are arranged according 
to the number of carbon-atoms contained in them, begin¬ 
ning with the lowest or Methyl-group, the fundamental 
hydrocarbon or paraffin of each group being first de¬ 
scribed, and then in succession the Alcohols, Ethers* 
Nitrogen-bases, Phosphorus-bases, Crgano-metallic com¬ 
pounds, Aldehydes, Acids, Ketones, Sulphur-compounds, 
&c., derived from it. 

All these compounds axe clearly and ably discussed, 
especial attention being given to those which are of in¬ 
dustrial importance, t.g. common Alcohol, Acetic Acid, 
and the Higher Acids of the Fatty series, which enter 
into the composition of soap. Several industrial processes 
are described in considerable detail, and amply illustrated 
by figures, t.g, the separation of the Paraffin-oils by frac¬ 
tional distillation, the manufacture and rectification of 
Alcohol, the testing of the strength of Spirits and of Wine 
and Beer, the preparation of Vinegar, and the manufacture 
of Soap. And here perhaps it may not be out of place to 
point out the great practical importance of Organic Che¬ 
mistry, which, strange to say, has been called in question 
by some writers in the periodical press, who have spoken 
of it as consisting, in great part, of elaborate trifling about 
compounds of little practical importance, but rejoicing in 
names of fearful length, and formulae of excruciating com- 
plexity^-and in fact treating this branch of chemical 
science as altogether of second-rate importance in com¬ 
parison with Mineral Chemistry. Now the importance 
of this last-mentioned branch of chemistry, which in¬ 
cludes the description of the Metals and their Compounds, 
is of course beyond all question; but it is perhaps not 
too much to say that at leasfe an equal value in a practical 
point of view may be ascribed to that department of the 
science which is concerned with the materials of our food 
and clothing, and with the constitution of the compounds 
which make up the bodies of plants and animals. To 
remove any doubt that may yet exist as to the practice 
importance of Organic Chemistry, we ean imagine nothing' 
more effectual than a perusal of the volume under con¬ 
sideration, the appearance of which wiU doubtless be 
hailed with pleasure by all who are interested in the 
subjects of which it treats. H. Watts 


OVR BOOK SHELF * 

AMtttUcs^ OHd Heat. By Thomas W, Piper. 

(London: George Philip and Son, 1881.) 

This Utde work is not without its merits, the deacriptitmi 
dr the simpler jdimomeiu and laws of these brsneheji of 
^y^es bebtg for the most part dear, accurate^ tM 
opuched In caw langoige. The anrangement adopted in 
tea chapters m theb^ is a depiurtnte, and we think not 


a very wise one, from the usual order of subjects in. ele¬ 
mentary text-books of physics. After a preliminary 
chapter on the atmosphere, its elasticity and its weight, 
the author plunges into vibratory motion, and under this 
head treats of acoustics. Chapter III. is on rectilinear 
motion, under which heading we have the following sub¬ 
jects The reflection of sound, the linear propagation 
of light, reflection of light and its applications, convection, 
radiation, and conduction of beat, laws of curved mirrors, 
laws of refraction, lenses, magic lantern, refraction of 
sound, spherical aberration of lenses, and, lastly, proper¬ 
ties of matter. We have quoted these in the order in 
which they occur, and cannot help thinking that, however 
clearly the individual subjects are treated of, this hetero¬ 
geneous lumping together of them must hamper the 
comprehension of beginners. Chapter IV. deals with 
the conservation of matter, including expansion by heat; 
Chapter V. is on thermometers. Chapter VI., on-the 
conservation of energy, is another example of the author's 
peculiar method. It begins with the correlatton of forces, 
deals with the prismatic spectrum, diathermancy, acoustic 
resonance, the laws of vibrations of strings, and specific 
heat. The book concludes with a chapter on sensation, 
optical and acoustical. Except for these aberrations of 
arrangement, and for one or two slips, the book would be 
a satisfactory one for beginners in natural philosophy. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

\Tht EdUttr doti net keld himstlf rtsponsihUfwepiniens txftmtd 
by hit cerrtspendmts. Neither can he umfertake to return, 
or to ct^spond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taksn of anonymous communicatiom. 

[The Editor urgently reqrtests correspondents to keep their tetters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and ncvtlfatts.\ 

The Parasitic Habits of Molothrus 
In the “Origin of Species” I adopted the view maintained 
by some writers, that the cuckoo lays her %ga in other birds’ 
nests, owing to her habit of laying them at intervals of two or 
three days ; for it could hardly fail to be disadvantageous to her, 
more especially as she has to migrate at a very early period, to 
have young birds of different ages and eggs all together in 
the same nest Nevertheless this occurs with the non-parssitic 
North American cuckoo. If it bad not been for this latter case, 
it might have been argued that the habit of the common cuckoo 
to lay her eggs at much longer intervals of time than do most 
other birds, was an adaptation to give her time to search for 
foster-parents. The Rhea or South American ostrich Is believed 
likewise to lay her eggs at intervals of two or three days, and 
several hens deposit thdr eggs in the same nest on which the 
male sits; so that one hen may almost be said to be para.sitlc on 
another hen. These frets formerly^ made me very curicius to 
leom how the several species of Molothrus, which are parasitic 
on other birds in very varying [degrees, laid their eggs; and I 
have ju^t received a tetter from Mr. W. Nation, dated Lima, 
Septepiber 22, 1881, giving me information on this head. He 
says that he has there kept in confinement for a long time 
Molothrus perpurascens, and has likewise observed Its habits in a 
state of nature. It is a resident species of Western Peru, and 
la]« fls eggs exclusively in the nests of a sparrow (Zonotrichia), 
starling [StumeUa beliieosa), and a pipit {sEnthsa ekU), He 
then proceeds t “The of the tpacrow are very mudi like 
those df the Molothrus in sixe and colour. The eggs 
of the starling are larger and somewhat different in colour; 
while Uie eggs of the pipit are very different both in sin 
and oolour. - Oeneially one egg of fhe Molotbrua Is (bund in 
a Aset, but 1 have as many as six. The young Moloth- 
m does not always ^ect Its foster-brotherai^for 1 have seen 
a yoni^ one nearly ffilly feathered In a nest with two youqg 
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sterlings. I have also found two young birds of the Molothms 
nearly folly feathered in the ne^t of a starling; but in this 
instance the young starlings had been ejected from the nest.** He 
then states that he had long kept in confinement a male and female 
of this species of Molothrus, uhich are now six years old. The 
ben began to lay at the age of two yearn, and has laid each time 
six eggs, whicli is tbe number laid by Icterus, a near ally of 
Molothrus The dates on which the eggs were laid this year are 
as follows .—Pebruary 1, 6 , ii, 16, ai, and 26; so that there 
waa an interval of exactly four clear days between tbe laying of 
cadi egg. Iwater in tbe season she laid aix additional eggs, but 
at much longer intervals and irregularly, viz. on March 
April 6 and 13, May i, 16, and 21. These interesting facts, 
observed by Mr. Nation in relation to a bird so widely distinct 
from the cuckoo as is the Molothms strongly support the con* 
elusion that there is some close connection between parasitism 
and the laying of eggs nt considerable intervals of time. Mr. 
Nation od^ that in the genus Molothrus, out of every three 
young birds he has invariably found two to be males; whereas 
with Stnrnella, which lays only three eggs, two of the young 
birds are, without any exception, females. 

CRART.SS DARWtR 

Down, Beckenham, Kent, November 7 

The Velocity of Light 

In reply to Mr. Macaulay (Nature, \'o]. xxiv. p. 556) I 
will endeavour to explain more dearly the statements, made in 
my former communication on this subject (Natur^ vol. xxiv. 
p. 382). On one important point (he explanation wiU indude a 
correction. 

With reference to the group-velocity C/, we know from 
Fourier'e theorem that any disturbance travelling in one di¬ 
mension, can be regarded as rcsultii\g from tbe saperimaition of 
infinite traliu of waves of the harmonic type, and of various 
amplitudes and wave-lengths, And we know that any one of 
these trains, of wave-length A, is propagated unchanged with 
a velocity y, which wc regard as a known function of A, 
dependent upon tbe nature of the medium. 

Unless we can deal with phases, a simple train of waves 
presents no mark by which its parts can be identified. Ihe 
introduction of such a mark necessarily involves a departure 
from the original simplicity of a single train, and we have to 
consider how in accordance with Fonrier's theorem the new 
state of things is to be represented. The only case in which 
we can expect a simple rc.ult is when the mark is of such a 
character that it leaves a considerable number of cuiuecutive j 
waves still sensibly of the given harmonic tyjie, though the 
wave-length and amplitude may vary within moderate limits at 
points whose distance amounts to a very large multiple of A. 
We will therefore suppose that the corojileic expression by 
Fourier's series involves only w-ave-Iengths which differ but 
little from one another, and accordingly write it— 

<liCos((« + Sni)t - (k -I- Jai)j: + f,} 

-H a,cosj(« + - {x+ *,} +. 

or in tbe equivalent form- 

cos (mZ-xx) cos (8Ni/-9xjxH ri) 

-sin («/-xff) Xai sin x^x-fij, 

when x=:2ir/A, and m^kV. From this we see that, as in 
accordance with the supposiiions already made, 

l!!lJ=l2s= 

8x, 8x3*" * ' ' <fx’ 

tbe deviation! from the simple harmonic type travel with velocity 
ii Hid and not with velocity n/x, that is with velocity if (x F)/<f a, 
and not with velocity V. 

I now pass on to the theory of Foucault’s experiment. If Z> 
be tbe distance between the fixed and moving mirrors, • the 
angular velocity of tbe latter, then the angle through whidi the 
mirror turns in tbe tine oc^ied by tbe wave in UMking the 
double journey is 2DmfV. and. the angalar deflection i, which 
is the immediate lobject of ohsemtlon, is aocordiqg to the niual 
view^ 


Now it is here assumed that the deflection is due merely to the 
change of position of the mirror between the two refleetimu, and 
that Uie wave returns to the mirror with its front parallel to the 
position occupied immediately after the first reflection, as would 
be the case if the mirror were at rest. But if ^ be a function of 
A, this assumption is not true. Besides tbe deflectuMi above con¬ 
sidered, there is anotlier deiiending upon the fact that the wave 
front rotates in the air between the two reflections. The rota¬ 
tion is a consequence of the inclination to one another of succes¬ 
sive wave fronts, whicli involves a variation of wave-length and 
thmfore of velocity at points situated on the same wave-teoot in 
a line perpendicnlar to the axis of rotation. Denoting distances 
measured along this line by x, we have for tbe angnlu velocity 
of tbe wave’s rotation— 
f 

* ^ dx “ d\ dj^ 

in which d\/dx, representnig the angle between soeeefstve 
wave-fronts of similar phase, is eqoal to 2« A/ F, * Aeoerdingly— 

, , dleey 

iflogA 

and the actually observed rotation is— 

V \ 5’lbgAA 

The result of a calenlation which leaves the oiirial rotation out of 
account u therefore not F, but— 

V 

so that the result of the experiment is ^*11/, end not as we-* 
viondy slated the group vdodte U itself, xhe error aro» mnn 
a mistake as to the direction of the effect of 
Tbe force of the arguments which 1 founded lyion these con¬ 
siderations is increased rather than diminished by the eorrection, 
and with Mr. Michelson’s evidence on the same side of the ques¬ 
tion almost exclodes auy appreciable variation of V. It 
ihoold be noticed tliat by the combination of the two methods 
of tbe toothed wheel and of the revolving mirror we have the 
means of determining both V and U, ana the results of Cornu 
and Michelson a]>pear to prove, independently of astronomical 
observation, that there is no sensible difference between them. 

Indeed by a slightly varied arrangement it would seem possible 
to determine V directly from Foucault's experiment. If a con¬ 
vex lens were so interpoted at the distant station that the fixed 
mirror occupied its focus, tbe sides of short and long wave-length 
would be in erebanged, and thus the rotation acqtdred dui^ 
the outward journey would be neutnlised dtiring the return. 

Raylxioh 

The Struggle of Parti in the Organiim 
I AX very glad to learn that Mr. Romanes fully accepts as 
**well-known and unquestionable" the definition of the term 
l»w^nature which I propounded as expressing its tree sdentific 
sense; but I would suggest to him, as to ofther writers who are 
accustomed to speak of such laws u ''governing " phenomena,* 
whether the use of such "metephoricar’ language is not objec¬ 
tionable, as tending to keep up in the imsdentific mtud the 
notion of the '’coercive" and “self-saffieleiiit" ageaqy of 
natural laws. I am glad also to he able to express my entire 
accordance with Mr. Romanes in r^ard to the inferiority of the 
teleological argument based on ^enal inttauae of adaptation of 
means to ends, to that which is liased on the f^eneraiorder wMdt 
we designate by the term law. For I maintained this view even 
in that remote pre Darwinian a« In which m scientific life 
commenced, urging to the best oTmy young abiuty, forty-three 
vears ago,* that the prindples admirably laid down by Whewdl 
m regard to phydcil inquiry, viz. that final causes dumld be 
excluded, becaum "we are nOt to assume that ire know tbe 
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rqckM of ftcts to tbat of lavra,” are no leu applicable (o physio* 
iMjr than to physics; although Whewell himself (inbis ‘'History 
of the laduelive Stiences ") had maintained the eootrarv. Tiw 
full acceptance of the doctrine of evolution as our highest ex¬ 
pression of the iWr** of creation seems to me to le<td to a much 
iioUer conception of the Intelligent Cause of that order than any 
accomulatioa of such individual adaptations as might be made 
Iff th« "iBecbanic*god’' of Faley, 

William B. CAa?ti<TCE 
56^ Regent’s Park Road, N.W., November 14 


The Aurora and itt Spectrum 
You have already illustrated in Natuue the aurora and elec* 
trio atom of January 31. Though somewhat toiriily, another 
drawing with a dcseriptum of this tine display has found its way 
into my hauds^ of suflicient interest, 1 think, to be added to 
tliose already pnbUsbed. It comes from Mr. C. L. Prinee, the 
well-known meteorologist of Cmwborough Beacon, Tunbridge 
Wella, whosm, "I inclose a photo of my sketch on a rlate.* 
1 hod a aplendid sight of the auron at about 9b. ism. It boon 
became v^ hazy, W I saw it again at 1 ih. 15m., when I made 
the sketch (see drawing). The arch was exceedingly well de¬ 
fined, and extended about 8tf* along the horizon. At ith. 20m. 
same mere briUiaBt stremnera shot up along the whole convexity 
of the ardi, and thetwo patches of Uf^t b«amo very tremulous, 
olmobt anting a little nom right to left; but 1 particularly 
noticed that they did not vibrate riMaAfziiAMcr/y, />. if cne indi* 
cated motion the other was quiescent until (lie first had ceased 
to show excitement, and this action was alternating for nearly 
an hour. At iih. 4am. the arch had much contracted, and by 
midnight had nearly faded away. The whole phenomenon wan 



free from colour. I noticed a few small meteors. The nigLt 
was <}uite calm; wind south-west.” 

Thu account seems to me interesting In connection with an 
observation made by my friend Dr. Vogel of Potsdam, that 
duriog the savora of April ft iSyi, certain lines in the spectrum 
aheioated in intensity with the ^arseter of the dischaim, 
some bri^tening os others faded. 

Mr. Pimee does not mention any spectroscopic oboervetions, 
and while noting this will you permit me to raalce a few rema^ 
on the "spectrum of the aurora,” an old hobby of mine. I 
notice tlut Dr. Spottiswopde, P.R.S., in his lecture delivered 
Iwfote the British Assooktion at York on September S last 
(Naturu^ wl. xxiv. pp. wa, 3, "On the Electric Discharge, its 
roms snd Funetioiis,'') has rererrtd to the aurora in connection 
expetiments showing tiiat the dlsdiarge in rarefied gases 
dilfen frtm that at higher pressures, and tbat the difference 
cortesponda to Aat observed between Ae dickering play of the 
auroiw md the crashing spark of the ll^tniw-flaA. After 
tneir refemng to Ae questions of beigLt ana colour of the 
uure^duehaigft Prof, Stokes’ theoretic view of the connection 
®‘j“*A'«urrents, disturbances of the magnetic needle, and srfor 
iMiation is dwelt npon. In Naturb, voI, xxiv. pp. 613-18 
Oe^ bp ^ Stokes, Seo.R.S., In the SouA K^i^ton 
Theatrft on*^SdLir]niyneB”), Ais Aeoretlc view b set forth, 
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and the aurora is described os a fiabh of lightning passing 
thruugh the higher regions of the atmosphere where the air b 
rarefied. I'here are, I think, some objections to this theory 
founded upon certain circumstances of Ae aurora itrelf, inch, 
fur instance, as the well-authcuticated cases of aurotes been close 
upon Ae surface of the earth. 

The passage, however, in Prof. Stokes' lecture which particu¬ 
larly struck me is this: "But what of the auronv? It has toiw 
been recognised that the aurora u an electrical phenomenon. It 
bos been supposed to be imitated, and there can it no doubt that 
the supposition is a eorreet one [the italics are mine] by sending an 
ordinal electric discharge through a highly exhausted tube.’^ 

Now it may be true that the aurora is Aus imitated so for as 
external appearance is concerned, and it has long been a favourite 
idea that this imitation in some way extended to the aurora’s 
actual composition; but what does that lAuritl s-pear, the spec¬ 
troscope, fay upon that point—a point which gains the more im¬ 
portance from the fact that suph an iuftrument is mentJoaed in 
I'ruf. Stokes (p. 614) as the true touchftone for the aurora ? It 
says positively that Prof. Piazzi Smyth’s citron line, the one 
true test of the aurora, has never yet been seen in any electric 
discharge whatever which we have yet produced, whether in air 
at ordinary pressure, or rarefied; that the red line (ita compaaioa 
in some aurorse) is equally noticeable for its absence therefrom; 
and that of Ae remaining faint and lese marked lines ana or tww 
only have with doubt and uncertainty been by some referred to 
the air spectrum as excited by Ae electric spark or glow. The 
late Prof. Angstrom endeavoured to place some of these fainter 
lines in accora with the spectrum bands of the violet pole in 
Geissler air-tube*, but the conipiarison failed on critical examina¬ 
tion. Prof. Vogel has also comiidered the aurora might probably 
be an air-spectrum modified by conditions of temperature and 
pressure. The Professor’s actual line comparison*, however, 
quite failed as to the citron and red lines, and could hardly be 
called n uccess as to the fainter ones. In fact any analogy 
I between tbe anrura spectrum and the spectrum of the electric 
I discharge in air is all but hypothetical, and the aurora still main- 
I tains that mysterious quality which distinguishes it from electrb 
I discharges of all lurts, and indeed everything else, viz. its 
i jwculior foectram. 

I 1 therefore again plead Ac nece-sity for spectrum observations 
in connection with the aurora, a point from which Prof. Stokes' 
lecture, 1 am afraid, owing to its aWnce of any remarks on the 
•^abject (»ave that licfore referred to) is somewhat calculated to 
draw them away. ■ It is certainly possible that some special gas 
may exist in the upiier regions of the atmosphere giving rise to 
the citron, perhaps the lines; but then (as iVof. Smyth 
remarks) if >0, why, being an cmis ion spectrum in the aurora, 
does it not, according ti> the theory of exchanges, appear as an 
alisorptioii 8(>ectrum or dark lines in the solar spectrum ? Even, 
too, could this be shown, it would still remain an unexplained 
fact that such a gas has hitherto failed to be recognised in auy 
oAer body, celastial or terrcstial. 

To sum the matter up, the electric duchies in vacttaa- 
tttbes, as tested by Prof. Stukes' prism and slit, no more repre¬ 
sent the aurora than did the drras cloud illuminated by the light 
of the noon, mentioned by him, whidi also simulated it. 

Upon reliable authority the spectrum of lightning may be coa- 
sidei^ Aat ordinarily given by a sjmrk in air; when we 
come to rarefied discharns and. the aurora, Ae same comparisois 
does not hold good ; and where the elcetridan has to leave the 
matter, Ae spectroscopist has yet to take it up. 

To aid in solvii^ Ae aurora’s mystery I would invite all 
spectroscopists, armed with suitable instruments, penistently to 
aim at accurate micrometer readings of the aurora spectrum. 
The approxunate places of Ae lines are pretty well established, 
bid them actual wave-length positions are much wanted, for so 
only may we hope to master one of the renmining riddles of 
science. J. Rano Caprom 

Qnildown, November i 

Arctic Reaentch 

"Progress of Arctic ReteariA since the Foundation of the 
British /fescclation,” hy.C. R. Markham, C.B., P.H.S. b'uch 
is the title of a very able and instructive paper read before the 
Geogia^ical Section of the British Assomtion at York on 
September 6 last, and published in extenso in the November 
number of ^he Praetedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 
The casual reader of this faistofy may suppose tt to be a fair and 
correct record of half a century of Arctic* d^kuraitioD, and thoR 
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the names of distingnished men commanding; naval expeditions, 
who tlmmselve«, or the officers under them, did a larM amount 
of discovery and good scientific work, are mentioned, however 
briefly. Yet this is far from being the case. True, some of 
those expeditions which have been considered unworthy of 
notice were sent to the far north to gain tidings of the lost 
expedition under the good and noble but unfortunate Franklin; 
yet, in addition to doing an immense extent of slei^ng, hv 
which many hnndred miles of new coast were traced, th^ cot* 
lected much scientific information, little, if any, less valuable 
than that brought home by the Nares Expedition, whose object 
was purely scientific. 

The names of Kellett, Belcher, and Austin are conspicuous 
by their absence, except a notice of the officer who acted at 
second to the latter, and who made a comparatively short sledge 
jonmey. We can scarcely suppose that the author was in any 
way influenced by the fact Inat he himself sailed in the same 
ves-id under the immediate command of the officer whom he 
selects for notice, whilst wholly ignoring Admiral Austin, the 
chief in command. 

The names of the Americans, Kane and Hayes, who with 
very inferior means traced more than 300 mtlet ' of the unknown 
riiores of Smith's Sound, are left out, although each was 
awarded the gold ntedal of the Royal Geographical Society-^ 
the highest honour that can be bestowed on on explorer—for 
their Arctic discoveries, as being the most important of the year 
in which they were made. These are a few examples to prove 
what has been said. 

The author attempts to show that the system of t-ledging 
adopted bv the Government Naval Expeditious is all but perfect, 
and that the first long sledge jotuncys were performed by them. 
Both these'statements admit of question. 7lie sledging anai^> 
ments are more or less defective in almost every parncular, 'Hie 
tents are l>ad shelters, far inferior to snow-huts ; the sleeping- 
bags arc objectionable, as they prei'ent transmission of caloric 
from one individual to the other. The bag itself, being exposed 
all day to a temperature of perhaps nff or 30* below zero, is 
so cold when the occupant gets inside, that all the moisture from 
the breatlt, &c., gets condensed upon it, making this bed after a 
few days' u c like '‘sheet iron" (as remarked by a naval officer 
who had some unpleasant experience of the fact) and afterward^ 
when thawed by the extraction of mo.t of the animal lieat from 
the shivering tenant, becomei a veritable " wet blanket." Be¬ 
sides this blanket bog each man before going to rest struggled 
into what is called a "jumper" made of thick dufne, cold as 
the other night-gear, thrusting the arms into the sleeves, thus 
keeping these unfortunate members separated by two folds of 
a thick non-conductor from the body that owned them, a pro¬ 
cedure wholly opposed to both experience and science. To 
conserve the animal beat the Indian and while either take 

off their coats or take their arms out of the sleeves when camping 
out in winter. The Eskimo strips to the waist in his snow hut. 
It is only the naval Arctic sledge parties that act differently, with 
very uncomfortable results. The construction of the sieves u 
very defective for certain conditions of enow when in a semi- 
packed state—the sledge-runners then sink down six or seven 
Inches, and have to be dragged with great difficnlty through the 
snow, not over it. The dead weight—excIuMve of food aim fuel 
—to be hauled on this "admirable system" usually amounted to 
85 or 90 lbs. per naan, which weight has been reduced under 
another system to 35 or 40 lbs. per man without loss of 
efficiency. 

" Long-sledge journeys," which Mr. Markham claims to have 
been initiated by the Government Naval Expeditions, were 
made at the rate of twenty miles or more a day by civilians, 
before the "navai system" was put in use, the first occasion of 
which was by the most experienced of Arctic explorers, Sir 
James C. Ross, in 1849, when the results were by no means 
satisfactory, considering the large number of men employed; a 
small party of five Hudson's Bay men having accomplish^ more 
than double the distance at nearly double the dally rate two 
years before over venr difficult ice. 

Mr. Markham **narmulates three canons," which, he sa^ 
"are equally important, as the true methods for future Polar 
research," but the latter of these, namely, "to reach an ad¬ 
vanced poritioQ withiA the unknown area, it is necessary to 
follow a coast line trending northwards, wUh a weetem es/eci, is 
of molt interest to the geographical inquirer," 

* TUs diMSDca (joo miles) of new dlseoveriai Is that credited to the Kaics 
Expedition by Mr. Matkhsm. 


The four words I wish to comment upon are in italics. Had 
not Mr. Markham given examples of his meaning by mentioning 
Foxe’s Channel and Regent's Inlet, I should have supposed 
" weetem aspeet ” a mispnnt. 

It is a curious but certain fact, established by men who have 
been there, that the shores of alt bays and inlets on the northam 
coast of America, the shores of all inlets and of the great 
islands lying north of 'America, having a we^ertA aspect, are 
usually ice-blocked, whilst the shoreshaving an eottem aspeei are 
comparatively free from ice and navigable. As cases in point 
Hudson's Bay, Regent’s Inlet, Victoria Strait, the shores of 
Banks Land and Melvile Island, also Smith Sound,^ are all far 
more ice-obstnicted on the shores having a western than on those 
having an eastern aspect.* 

llie greater frequency of westerljr and north-westerly winds 
and gales in the western hemisphere in high latitudes are of them- 
.sdves sufficient to produce the effect I have mentioned, and to 
form the so-called "ancient ice " in a month or. less. 

The route by the west shore of Franz-Josef Land is named es 
favourable for getting far to the north. This may be true, but 
from the formation of the land it may be considered as by no 
means safe. The most experienced navigators of these sees 
state that Franz-Jusef Lana may perhaps be reached once In 
every four or five years, as the condition of the ice in Barents 
Sea is very uncertain. Supposing this to be true, might not 
the vessel that was fortunate enough to reach these Interesting 
islands be detained there rather longer than was either safe or 
agreeable? Already some not unreasonable anxiety is felt for 
Mr. Leigh Smith in his fine vessel manned by able icemen, who, 
it is believed, sailed in the direction indicatM. Fortunately he 
is in every respect well provided to face one Arctic winter. 

That a large quantity of heavy ice is to be generally met with 
in the Sea of Harentz is not difficnlt to account for—Spitsbergen 
on the west, Franz-Josef Land on the north, and Novia Zemblia 
on the east, forma sort of eul~de-sat, into which the floes appear 
to be drifted about by winds and currents in a most errafle 


manner. 

Mr. Markham states that the "ancient ice" 80 or too feet in 
thickness seen by Nares and other Arctic navigators is the reauU 
of ** elm accretions,*' meaning, I presume thereby, that these 

f ;reat ice-masses are the gradual growth of a single floe by the 
reezings of many winters. My opinion is that thb thick-ribbed 
ice is the result of extreme pr^ure, which has forced one floe 
over or under the other, as in the case of the upheaval of the 
Austrian ship with Weyprecht and Payer in 1873-4, of which 
mention has already been made in the columns of Natuuk. 

It is doabtful if the extrmnest cold of an Arctic winter would 


have any freezing influence on the lower surface of a floe 60 or 
80 feet thick, only 9 or la feet of which was above water, whilst 
the remaining 50 or 68 feet were submerged. The known eflket 
of the action of the sea in wasting away the submerged portions 
of icebergs, even when these are not large, tends to sn[mort the 
theory I suggest. J. Kak 

4, Addison Gardens, W., November 5 


A Photographic Experiment with Swan’i Incandencent 
Light 

Some trials I have recently made with Swan's incandescent 
electric lamps give results that may passibly intereat your 
readers, 1 employed throughout an electric stream of the 
same energy—that generated by thirty Grove cells, and as the 
whole experiment lasted but on hour, it may be assumed, for all 
practical purposes, that the strength of the current was uniform 
throughout. 

1 made use' of four lamps in all, nipplied promiscuously firom 
Newcastle, their resistances being resj^tively: No. 1, 67 ohms j 
No. 2, 59 ohms; No. 3, 58 ohnu; No. 4, 52 ohms. My object 
was to ascertain their actinic power upon a gelatino-broimde 
film, indiridnoll^, collective^, and in groups. To do 1 
exposed a gelatmo-bromide film to the action of oue lij^t at a 
distance of 14 feet, the sensitive film being placed behind a 
screen more or less transparent. The screen was diridel Into 
small squares, each representing different thicknesses of fine 
tissue peper. Thus 1 square marked No. i represented onetldclK- 
ness; No. 2, two thicknesses} No. 3, three thicknesses, and 10 on { 
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the last square being almost opa^e, and representiog twenty- 
five fhicki esses of tissue paper. The exposure in every case was 
ten seconds; the disbuioe of the film from one light or lights 
always 14 feet, and the number of cells 30. The develop¬ 
ment VOS confined to two minutes exactly, an oxalate devclo|icr 
of normal strength being employed ’ 

ResuU of First Experimint 

Ko. of squan 
through which iha 
light penetrated. 

Gtoup of four lamps (Nos. i, 2, 3, 4). 13 

„ three „ (Nos. a, 3,4) . 15 

„ two „ (Nos. 3,4) . 19 

,, one lamp (No, 4, low resi'tancc) 23 

„ „ (No. 3, high resUtance) 20 

As it was a matter of difficulty to judge the exact square or 
number printed through, the mean results of three ob ervers or 
readers was taken. So that the development .should be the same 
throughout, all plates were developed simuhaneoudy in the same 
dish. 

The result may not permit us to estimate with scientific accu¬ 
racy the value of the lights under /As above conditions^ hut it 
proves practically (1) that the amount ef light given off by 
four lamps is less than that given by three, and that the elec- j 
tridty is employ most economically for lighting when only 
one lamp is urea; and (2) that, at any rate m the conditions , 
described, a comparatively low-resistance lamp gives more light 
than a comparatively high one. 

In my second experiment I estimated the actinic power of 
single lami», when one or more were in circuit, the photographic 
arrai^ements being the rame. 

Resnlt 0/ Second Experiment 

No. of square 
through which the 
light penetraUd. 

One lamp, No. 4 (only one in circuit). 23 

One lamp, No. 4 (two in circuit) . 18 

One lamp. No, 4 (three in circuit). 14 

One lamp, No, 4 (four in circuit). 9 

Arc light (with 30 cells). upwards of 25 

Ordinary fisli-tnu burner (burning 5 cubic feet 
per hour) . 7 

.The result here is interesting in showing the comparative 
strength of the lamps by themselves, and to what extent the 
SO to speak, Is ** turned down ” by bringing another lamp Gito 
circait As my screen « as only graduated as far as 25, it was 
impossible to estimate the comparative value of the arc light, 
for it went above this degm, while a low-resistance Swan lamp 
only goes as far os 23. This last lamp, No. 4 in the ierie«, was 
theonealwavs tested, and therefore the re-ults shown may be 
comidered the most favourable. The re-ult given by a good 
fish-tail burner permits ns to make some comparison between 
gas and the Swan light at a minimum. 

It says something for the skill with which the sensitive gela- 
tino-In'omtde is prepared commercially nowadays, when we find 
it is so uniformly sensitive that in the two trials (where square 23 
is recorded) there should be so unanimous a result. 

Novemh^ia H. XUdsn Trii chard 

Sound-producing Ants 

RcPltRlNG to Mr. Blanford’s letter in Nature, toI. xxv. 
p. 32; whilst lying awake early one morning before the servants 
wore stirring, when camped in the Deccan at the present small 
station of Chota or Chick-Soogoor, on the G.I.P. Railway, 
during the winter of 1868-^ 1 beard a sound, as Mr. Blanford 
tnggsits, repeated at regular intervals of about a second. It 
sotmsd as though the wall of the tent was being struck by a 
light fritq^e along one side} but noticing that the air was per- 
still, I listened for some minutes, wondering what it was 
m tf^ng to fix. the locality. I got out of bed eantionsly and 
looked out I the whole of one side of the tent for a height of two 
m was covered with white ants so thickly ^fbat at the fint 
g^a^ I tfaotti^t the wall was covered with a grey-reddish mud 
to this height. 1 was ttylng to make out how the sound could 
h It stopped suddenly, ‘'the ants evidently 

havw bSMias aware of my presence; they then began to clear 
off the wifl rapidly, and in a few moments it had btoome white 
again. Tbay had ftot attacked the cotton wall On looking at 

* OswalaSsrt-^ 
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the ground round the tent I found their mns extending from a 
tamarind tope, the nearest trees of which were abot.t 50 feet 
away. The runs were built In the usual way of red Deccan sod, 
there were ^eat numbers of them, varying in width from the 
thickness of twine to 2^ inches, often crossing each other 
diagonally. No doubt the ants had found the tent in the 
evening, and were prepared to make a morning meal of a 
portion of it, when 1 disturbed them on looking out. The im- 
pres-ion on my mind at the time nas that the whole body of 
ants .-truck the tent wall at the same time with their heads, and 
that it was very extraordinary that they all stopped at once; 
there were no dropping shots, it was an instantaneous cessation 
along the whole line. The tent, which was a double one, was 
at least 30 feet lung, and the ants possibly extended round the 
ends. John Fotherincham 

13, Springfield Road, N.W,, November 12 


University College, I ondon.—T he Calendar will give 
you all the information you want. 

“ Fifty Years* Work of the GEooRAriiicAL Society.” 
—We believe Mr. Markham's narrative may be ordered through 
any bookseller. The Polar Observing Station at Lady Franklin 
Bay was really occupied by a United Slates parly in the iwst 
summer, with the intention of carrying on observations for at 
least a year. 

Seals in Lake Baikal.— Mr. FAward Fry refers Mr. Keane 
to Bell's British Quadrupeds,” 2nd edit. ]\ 248, where he 
will find that Uerr Radde figures and describes the seal of Lake 
Baikal in his *'Kcise im Siiden von Ost-Siberien ”; and to 
Murray's “Geographical Distribution of Mammals,” p. 126. 
Mr. Thomas Ward sends the following references ;—Myer's 
“Geography, vol. ii. p. 9, edition 1S29; Erman’s “ Travels in 
Siberia,” vol. ii, p. 2ro (Cooley's translation); “ English 
Cyclopcedia ” (Article Baikal). From this last Mr, Ward quotes 
as follows“ The existence of the salmon, of the seal, and of 
a kind of sponge in the fresh water of the Baikal has given rise 
to many speculations among naturalist':. Paila<: .and Georgi are 
unable to explain this phenomenon otherwise than on the sup¬ 
position that the Lake of Baikal at some remote period formed 
a part of the Northern Ocean, ... or on another supposition, 
that these aniniaU were tran-npoited into the lake by some ex¬ 
cessive inundation of the Lena River, whose sources are not far 
from its western borders.” 


HEADS AND HATS 


have received the following further communication<: on 
** this subject;— 


Having last March lud the subject referred to Iqr yoor cor- 
re^^pondenls, Messrs. Kesteven and Hyde Clarke, before the 
Bristol Naturalista' Society in a short paper, I venture to offer 
a Hsnm/ of the fiicts collected my mend Dr. Beddoe and 
myself, which seem to ju-tify the conclusion that a diminished 
size of hat is now required of young men oa compared with those 
used by the same classes twenty to twentv-five years ago, (i) 
1 have from time to time during the last three or four years had 
my attention called to this alleged change by Mr. it. Castle, 
hatter and hosier of j, St. Augustine's Parade, Bristol, who, in 
proof of it, has frequently shown me hats of small sin, such as 
are now generally required by both gentlemen and servants 
tetween the ages of twenty and thirty. He states that these 
smaller hats, which ured to con-titute only a small percentage of 
his stock, now form the bulk of it, whiist those wnich formerly 
suited the larger proportion of his customers are now usually 
required only ^ the older ones amongst them. Mr. Castle 
esrimates the diiterence os amounting to at least one whole «lze, 
which is equivalent to three-eighths of an indi In drcumference, 
and he has famished me with typical extracts from his order 
book to Messrs. Uncoln and Bennett in fuller proof of bit 
assertion. I have arran^ and reduced his fibres in the 
accompanying table, and the rasult does undcubtedfy seem to he 
the Duyen of 1875-80 are tahii^; a hat at least one sice 
smaller than the some elast (not necessarily the same individiiaU) 
used to do twenty to twenty-five years previously, (2) My 
friend Dr. Beddoe, whose attention 1 called to the subject last 
year, informed me that Mr. C. Garlidc, hat manufacturer 
of 87, Castle Street, Bristol, furnished hhn with the sires of 
200 hats sold hy him in 186a, and l^e wvertge is {ueci^ely 
7, one of the lots yielding 7*01 end the other 6*99. Two 
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Orders fir HaU frm Messrs. Linceln and Benndt in 1855, 
1S75, 1S7B1 1881 
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I jts of 100 each sold by him in 1880 averaged respec'ively 6*89 
and 6*93, or a mean or 6*905. liras the Hirinkage since 1862 
appears to be about 0*1 of the technical scale usually employed 
by the trade, of which 0*125 (|) represent a dlflcrence of one site, 
bat a difference in the emumferen'e of the head of (ihs (=0*375) 
of an inch. I'lierefore the above o'l deduced by Dr. Beddoe from 
Mr. Garlick’s fi>pires reproents a shrinkage iu circumference of 
over i of an inch, which a^es pretty clo>iely with my premou? re¬ 
sult of “nearly 4 an inch '“from Mr. Castle's data. (3) While in 
Scotland during tlie summer of 1880, Dr. Beddoe learned from the 
principal hatter ui Glasgow that his exjierience fully corroliorated 
what has been stated, so tliat the dimxnution appears not to be 
confined to the southern portion of the kingdom. (4) Mr. 
Mordey, hat manufacturer, of 159, Blackfriara Road, London, 
wrote me on February 22 ai follows i-•“ In answer to your 
inquiry 1 beg to say that my experience tells me that men's heads 
have decrea^eil in size daring the last twenty yearn. Twenty 
years ago the circumference of men's heads ran from 3iito 231 
indies. At the present time the size is from 21 to 22|—mostly 
21 to 22|, This decrease h so general that we do not make big 
sieed hats for stock, hut only as ordered, and very few then.” 
(5) Another hat manufacturer writes:—“ Fifteen years ago the 
usual sizes of hats in England were from 6} to 7}, and even 
was n>t uncommon. But now if a ?| hat were wanted we 
should liave to make a block purposely.’* This may be suilideat 
evidence to show the probable accuracy of those who assert the 
fact of shrinkage in the size of hats, and it only remains to add 
a few words as to tlie poasible can e. To the somewhat obvious 
suggestion that the practice of wearing the hiir more closely 
cropp d might account for the difference, Mr. Castle, a. a ]irac- 
tical hatter, replies that the effect of (his would he scarcely per¬ 
ceptible, and lurthcr utges that the less the head i^ protected by 
a p-hioii of hair, the easier must be the fit of the hm, to prevent 
friction and ensure comfort. Tlie same view is taken by the 
manufacturer quoted in paragraph (5), who writes, “ this solution 
of the matter is inadmlssitile.” Another suggedini is that the 
mode of wearing hats has changed, and the present style admits 
of a smaller size. On this point Mr. J. C. Withers, hat manu- 
factorer, of 80 and 81, CasUe Street, Bristol, who lias been in 
Ihe trade upwards of thirty years, writes as follows:—'♦ I am 
well awBK that the size has considerably decreased within the 
last twenty to twenty-five years, but 1 attribute this entirely to 
the manner in which they are now worn, which is far more 
lorward on the head than formerly. If I were to w'ear my hat 
as my graadfatber did I should take one quite a size larger. 
When 1 was first at the trade I well remember that all hats hu a 
doth iiatch sewn on the under side of the brim at the back fm* 
the purpose of tokiqg the fricti in off the c lat colh^ and thirty' 
five yean ago we ueaer made e hat without one,” ‘This explana¬ 
tion, I eonlesi^ sounds plausible; but though 1 wdl remember 
the cloth patch, so fiw os my memory serves it seaicely seems to 
me that the mode weanng the jiat has suffidently dumged 
witliin tbe interval (fifteen to twenty-five years) statM by the 
various authorities quoted to be adopted u offering a solutioo of 
the problem. In httlic Opisthn for May 28» 1S81, is a letter 
on the subject signed “F. J.,” which oendttdes thus: “This 
rnlly does n^t account Unt the ehange, es hatters can testify. 
Twenty-five years have mode little difference in the way of 
wearing hits, and it is during the last tireiity<five yeace Qud the 
change has taken place.” By Dr. Beddoe*B hind permtsdon I 
am enabled to add a carious list of the sisei of hats worn by 


several eminent men, which was sent to him by Mr. Gttrlick, 
who obtained it from a friend in London 


Lord Chelmbford ,. fij) full. 

Earl Russell . 7 

Dean Stanley. 6| 

Lord Macaulay ... 7 

Lord Beaconsfidd ... 7 

Mr. Gladstone ... 7 

11. R.11. the Frince of 

Mr. Thackeray ... 7 

Wales. 7 full. 

Louis Philippe ... 7 

Charles Dickens ... 7! 

M. lulien* . 7 

Lord Selborne ... 7i 

Archbishop of York 8 

John Bright . 7S 



In conclasion, to quote the remark.s on my paper of a writer in 
the Brisi<d Daily Press, “In future the familiar expression, 
borrowed from Milton, of an oimoneDt * hiding his diminished 
head,’ will possefvs a special significince. Fuller alludes, In his 
dissertation on 'Natural Fool*,’ to persons whose heads are 
* sometimes so little that there is no room for wit, and some¬ 
times so long that there is no wit for so mudi ro m,’ so that, 
possibly, a Bight diminution in the cranium is not an unmixed 
evil. There is at any rate, no marked deterioration fn the 
mental faculties, so critics may still find themselves in the 
portion of the rustics who gazed in wo ider at Goldsmith's 
village parswn— 

" ‘ And slUl thay (razed, and still the wonder frew 
How one sniMlliead could carry all he knew.' *' 

If the diminution of heads, as well as of hats, be established^ 
doe-tit imply a diminution of the amount of bnuu, or on^lM 
the size of the cranium? F. F. TuCKieri' 

Frenchay, near Bristol, November 12 

I DEMRVE that hatters’ measurements of the head can only be 
accepted as mere records of the change of fashion, and that 
they are of little anthropological value. Thirty years ago close 
cropping of the hair was confined almost entirely to soldiers, 
grooms, and prisoners, and it was popularly considered a badge 
of servitude, nr worse ; but now, thanks perhaps to the Volun¬ 
teer movement, and to the discontinuance of hair-enttin? as a 
punishment in prisons, the military style of wearing the hair is 
almost universal among young men; hence smaller hats are 
required now than formerly. 1 find that long and short hair 
make a difference in the circumference of some heads of nearly 
half an inch. Again, onr nightcap-wearing fathers and grand' 
fathers were very much concerned about the temperature of 
their heads and ears, and they were accustomed to picn ftidr 
hat^ well down to keep them warm. Now they are worn 
much higher nn the head, as a glance into any old print-shop 
window will bow. Travelling-caps, and caps worn by boys, 
were former!/ provided with lappets to cover the ean^ but 
these peculiarities have long since disat>peared, and caps of 
an undress military character, or felt hats, stuck on the tof of 
the head, have taken their place. Mr. Hyde Claike, In his 
letter in your last week’s issue (p. 33), says that he has observed 
that the ears are lower down now than formerly, and he thinks 
thh a proof of degeneracy of race; but the ears only appear 
lower because the hats are higher on the heads, and in any eaie 
it could be no proof of degeneracy, because the lower the ear 
the bigger the brain. Bat the chief reason for the falling off in 
the dimensions of bats in the present day is the accession to the 
hat-wearing community of a very large number of small-headcd 
penous, such as clerks and shopaaen, who formerly did not wear 
oats at all; and, on the other hand, the defection of a h^e- 
beaded doss, the clergy, who have given up toll hats and token 
to the use of soft felt ones. The rnily way hatters' mteatre' 
ments <x>ald be made available for anthropological purposes would 
be to examine the stotistics of one dass, say the pcofoMona], who 
have always worn hots, and then allow for the change of mblon 
in the hair and the position of flic bat at the present day. If 
it is really the case that the heads of the pretent fensnfjon 
are smaller than thorn' of the lest, we mutt look for th« CMue, 
not in tight-1 icing, but in the dindniahed alse or the de¬ 
formity of the female pelvis, for it is this which is the 
gauge of the beads of the praple. Male iafants me longer, 
header, and have longer be^ than females, and at die we 
of birth a greater- destruotion of- males takes place ip oente- 
qoence. In Europe the proportio.3 of iafants bom alive Is 
105 males to 100 females; but if we indnde the stmUrtlUk the 
proportion of the sexes is Up male* to too femalai, showing 
tint thera is a sai loss or some of the finest ph^oal tnd 
probably mental products of our race by the mere medMoicai 
* A most Rotarkolila head, y| X 7^ 
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difficulties «t the time of birth. There een be no doubt tlut 
^ckety fi>ndiH"— of town ohildrea, and the sedenttuy or ptf • 
sisteut standing oecuMtioas of young girls in shops, &c., will 
to distort the pmis, u»d thus act injuri judy on the race by 
cedn^gboth the pnyiicd sod mental standard of (heir children. 
With regard to the progressive degeneracy of our p-jpolaliun 
referred to by Mr. Hyde Clarke, 1 think somctliiujg more 
definite than pcrsonolrec dlections is reauired to prove it. W'e 
all know bow we are daily compelled to reci^iiise the fal¬ 
lacy of our earlier recollection >. if we go down to a country 
town or village, which we knew well a few years ago, 
we find the houses smaller, the streets narrOHCr, and the 
whole place shrunken in its proportions, and it would be the 
same with the inhabitants alt'O if they had stood still os the 
ioanimate objects have done around them. There can be no 
doubt that our large towns are, as it were, the graves of the 
pliysique of our race, but it is not becau e town life is so \try 
mjnrious, but because the feeble, the halt, and the blind gravi¬ 
tate towards theui in search of work suitable to their capacities. 
So far from admitting the degeneracy of our jiopula'ion as a 
whole, I am satisfied that it is improving in physique, and is 
better now than at any former period of our histo^. I'he skill 
and core which saves the weak child to the couimunity, gives 
health and strength to the strong, and the physique of the i^ole 
is raised to a higher level. It is difficuU to find direct evidence 
of this improvement, but some statistics of the stature and 
weight of nmtory children (where we might expect degeneracy 
if anywhere), recorded in 1833 and in 1K73, show that the 
children of the latter period were a whole year in advance of 
the former-~cbildreii of teiv or eleven years of age in 1873 
being as tall and heavy as those of eleven and tnelve fifty years 
previously. Ciuhles Rooekts 

RoUon Row, Mayfair, November 11 


In a letter on the above subject in NATuaa, vul. xxv. p. 8, 
Dr. W. fi. Kesteven asks for Wormalion or opinions on the 
statement that Englkh heads have diminished in sise during the 
last twenty-five or thirty years. My own opinion is that this is 
really the case. On the cause of this diminution I am not at 
present prepared to give a decided upiniou. In the e 'orse of 
some InvestWtioiu on heredity, commenced many years ag>, I 
discovered that in aome instances the average size of the heads 
of the sons and daughten was less tbau the average of those of 
the two parenUi. In each case the former had arrived atouturity 
before the oomwiaon was made, and in every instance the 
children had had the advantage of a much larger amount of in¬ 
tellectual training than the parents had enjoyed. This discovery, 
so contrary to all the generally accepted opinions, surprised me 
Gonildeiably, and caused me to make inquiries from one of the 
leading hat-makers in thhn city as to what had been his exjmience 
in the increase or diminuti m in the sizes of hats sold, 'ine facts 
fimislied to me fully confirm the statements made in Dr. Kes- 
itven’s letter, and as the bat manufacturer to whom I refer has 
~a more than forty-five years in the business he has had ample 


wtatnumoHitm Jhms Hev tw, July, 1880) 1 take the following; 
" There is another feature in connection with heads which R 
aiigular in this district, aud that U the decrease in sizes. It 
n^ed to be considered sufficient to make one to each dozen; we 
n’>w make, on an average, diree or four of these sizes, which 
we are now obliged to keep in stock to meet our requirements, 
Z allude to lueh rires os and 6{, which formerly were only 
neoessftrr In txm* bats. Thh decraere In the ^ of beads has 
been goug on for the Iret twaity>five years to my certain ka^w* 
iedge.^' In the letter appended to Dr. Ke-te«en’s letter Prof. 

atke the Important mmstioii, '‘Deesit (the ataiement] 
imtonny paftnulerelaei of man,enddoeaUerter totfaeoame 
«lnss of nan?" laonswer to tUa 1 have to rey that the cla-aes 
^ whiah the figures in my quotation refer ore, and hove always 
much the earner namely, the nppermnd- middle clasrea: 
end the ledlvlfiuals Include ui these two uu«tea have had os 
much variety in their occupations os any large ei^, such at Man< 
we^, eon famtlh. Apo’her Impariant qnmtitfn ta klso asked 
Flower, namety, “May ft (the decrease in the stre of 
Mtinmirfae from some change of fashion, . . . nHh u hats 
more on the top of the head than formetto." In seme 
m mMoaoea tfais ml^t possibly account for toe dAefeiic^ but 
j ^ ■‘^•rtty of eose^ tad et^ially in those belonging to the 
doHehoeepliauc class m head , It will be found toat it requires 
quite 01 Isige a sise of hat when wom more on toe back pi^ 


of the head os it does when w irn on toe top. The data already 
collected ore probably not mfficient to base any settled opinion 
upon; but if more exie .ded investigation should confirm toe 
atatemeate mode above, it will then be a matter of aome import¬ 
ance to us to endeavour to discover the cau iC of this diminution 
in the size of English heads. It will also be intere ting to know 
if any such phenomenon has occurred in any other country. 

Old Traflord, Manchester CHAHLSS 11 . ULAcni.XT 

SunuLY Mr. Hyde Clarke’s arguments in favour of the hatters, 
statements ore somewhat defective. Even if the survival of 
liuman weakling- be granted, it by no means follows that a being 
with a weakly body must ne^s have a small head, liuleed the 
exact conve se is usually accepted ; for big-chested athletes ore 
generally supposed to be the men in possession of the smaller 
heads, and ^rsons of weakly constitution the posses-sors of toe 
larger heads. A weakly condition of body and health is often 
associated with great mental activity. Betides, at Inrto, the 
conditions, if favourable for the survival of weakRngs, ore surely 
equally favourable for the strong and well-made; under ordlnoiy 
oireumstanoes then these latter individuals should show an in¬ 
crease In toe size of the head. It cannot be iziaginel that toe 
weaklings u'e surviving at the expense of the strong and hearty, 
such a case would be, as simc one has said, a survival of toe 
unfitteat. It would be interesting if Mr. Hyde Clarke would 
tell us something more about the “old bLindanl” in ears, when 
he observed ear-t begin tn fall behw this old standard, and how 
the old standard in ears is to be recognised. My bu-incas as on 
artUt has caused me to particularly notice heads and faces for 
many years oast, and from tea to thirty portrait (old and new) 
paw through my liands every week. My opinion, founded on 
this experience, entirely agrees with the statements made by 
some of the sprekers at the meeting of the Anthropblogieal In- 
stitnte mentioned by Mr. Clarke. I'he alleged tliminutkm in 
sice of men’a heads is 1 think due to a misinterpretation on toe 
port of the hatters of the fact tliat the hair i-, worn mueh shorter 
now than formerly, and the bat is uow worn more on the crown 
of toe head than in the past generation. The brim of the ha*. 
brought close down over the brows and the long hair in men is 
a very marked feature in old portraits. W, G. SMITH 

125, Urosvenor Road, Highbury, N. 

1 SHALt nut enter into the question of the relative sizes of the 
heodj of our generation and of that of our fathers or gcaad- 
fatoers, beyond statiim my general agreement with tlw expla¬ 
nation suggested by Irnf. Floiver, viz. that we carry our nits 
perched on the top of our bead'> iu-.tead of bringing them down 
as they did over o;ciput and ears, and that many of us, myidf 
inelud^, wear what hair we have so short that brushes tod 
cunbs become superfluities. But 1 must expre.ss my surprise at bo 
emiaent a reosoner and statistician as Dr. Hyde Clark 
his support to a notion that to every medicru statist’ seems t 
transparent fallacy—^tbat a reduced infant mortality . Imj^tei « 
deterioration of the race. If the deaths of cbltdren were owtog 
silely to exposure the eleuDcnia, there might be a survival^ 
toe fittest, and such was the case ’atneug the Higl^ders in 
former days, as it is perhaps itfil tiBoqg Red Indians and the 
like; but we know that disease does nut strike «r weed oat the 
feeble ones, or the people of JUyetpoal and Mancheatre, among 
whom 60 to 70 per cent.* die hMore att ai ning todr fifth year, 
ought to be a more stalwart race than the Scandinavians, who 
lose only about 16. No I infant mortality in civilis^ ^) and 
urban populations Is due to tw.> great causes, zymotic dV****" 
and parental neglec^ Indudhig insanitaiy surroundings. Now 
searlatina, diphtheria, &c., d i not show any preference, but cut 
offotaUhy and weakly alike; and improper food, fori edr, over- 
cr^rerding, bad drainage, tom^ they may kilt the feebler oot- 
rigfat, tend to deteriorate the mrvifon $ the weak die, toe etro^ 
ire made weak; those who do not die of serofala, ardsarrlim, 
or rlokeU in infancy grow up fiuay or consun^ive—“ Mon 
datgns prugeaiem vitiosorem.’’ 1 asaintaui that just m aidli 
death ngktered represe is tw > whole years of sidcnesi^ ao gadh 
in'anl’K life saved implies two who would have hew fedUe 
rendered healthy and valuable members of society. The-oppo* 
site view would strike at toe root of all sanitary reform. 

76, Marquess Road, N, Eowakd F. WittouaMfY 


* >irC/\roS /SLjiJV'Dt TRINIDAD 
'pHE foibwing extract from the log qf .the R.Y.S, NprA' 
A umhria has been sent us fof publication Ire Dr. -C. 
H. Kingsley; it is dated February 28, i88t 
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"An almost perfectly land-locked harbour is formed by have betaken themselves to catching fish at night in a 
Monos itself and the neighbouring islands; on the Monos manner which is not very clearly made out. Either they 
side indented with little bays, each one with its pretty sdoop them off the surface of the water by means of the 
white cottage, sparkling in the shade of clumps of coco- memorane extended between their hind legs, or they 
palms, with a silk cotton tree here and there, the latter catch them with their exceedingly sharp and curiously 
looking as if they were trying to grow themselves into arranged claws. They dwell in a cave much more lowly 
boards to save the sawyer trouble. The general tone of and commonplace than their neighbours the ' watchelos,' 
the vegetation just now is rather dull and New Zealand- and as they declined to answer the invitation sent to them 
is^ but the rocks along shore are covered with an by a shot into its interior, some of the party jumped over- 
infinity of bright flowers and shrubs, slender-shaped board, mid-leg into the water, and proceeded with shouts 
aloes bearing golden blossoms on their candelabra-like and yells to drive them out into the glaring sunlight. Out 
branchiets; wild pines with pink bracts and bright yellow they came in scores, these odd members of the Fish- 
petals, with sweet-scented orchids dangling anywhere mongers' Company, flickering and fluttering in the slant- 
and everywhere. ing morning r.iys that shone through their diaphanous 

February 29.—From Morrison's Bay in the hot level wing membranes and almost translucent chestnut-coloured 
morning sun (most punishing and dangerous of all are bodies. Gnomes, Fays, Fanfullas, Flibbertigibbets, any 
the point-blank darts of Apollo), fairly into the Bocca queer, fantastic thing you have ever fancied or dreamt 
Mono, upon the mysterious * Guacharo,' which is here about, were not half so fantastic as these 1 Strange, and 
called ‘ watchelo.' The only cave containing them not without weird beauty to the eye. But to the nose 1 
accessible at present was a low-browed one at the base of Fairyiike in form and fluttering as they might be, the simple 
the clifT, into which an occasional roller sweeps ever and truth is they stank like Fitchets t * Ruddy Miss Prue with 
again in a most unpleasant manner, lighting up the black golden hair,' in her wildest rompings, was nothing to them, 
interior with flashes of foam, which augurs badly for and the scent produced in the hardest and strongest 
the safety of our delicate pine gig. On this it was ^illiad' mariner a fervent desire to heave up his itn- 
thought tietter to fall back on native talent, fishing close mortal soul. Possibly in revenge for this, the hardy one 
by in an island boat formed as to its lower parts of a went for them with a ’boat-stretcher with such enthusiasm 
' dug-out'from the solid tree, and as to its upper of two that shortly a hollow sound was heard, and another 
planks nailed on to heighten the free board. A tituppy, mariner, no longer enthusiastic, was observed hanging 
ticklish kind of a craft to the inexperiencedi crank in the his head over the gunwale of the boat, with the blood 
extreme, but with a huge reputation for seaworthiness trickling down his innocent nose from as pretty a scalp- 
wben properly handled. The negro proprietor had his wound as ever delighted a savage. However, but little 
head tied up in a dirty clout, in consequence of a differ- harm was done, and we collected our wounded and slain, 
ence of opinion with another ‘ cullud gebblum,’ who many of which had meanwhile sunk to the bottom, and 
had revenged his broken nose by literally ' mashing hint wended our way back to the Northumbria. 
jaw with rock-stone,' Though mumbly in speech, he was "We visited the Bocca again in a late twilight, if there 
civil and accommodating, and taking Morrison and L. on be such between the tropics, to study the mode of fishing 
board his dancing walnut-shell, he backed into the cave of these most mysterious bats 5 but it was too dark to 
on the back of an accommodating wave. The cave was make anything out with certainty, though the queer 
not deep enough to prevent the proceedings of those scooping ‘swish* supposed to be produced by their 
urithin being seen and heard by those without, and soon skimming the surface of the water with their posterior 
dismal yells, followed by smoky and smothered explosions, membranes, was distinct enough. What was even more 
showed that hints were being ^iven to the ‘watchelo* distinct was, not to put too fine a point upon it,the stink; 
to show themselves to their visitors. Another shot, fol- even right out in the open Bocca and at some distance 
lowed by a jubilant shout, told us that one at least had from the cave, we were aware of the neighbourhood of 
shown himself once too often, and the party emerged individuals by the heavy rank smelt floated towards us in 
blinking into the sunlight with their prey. The second the hot evening breeze. 

entry was like the first: the interior commonplace and " It is not the slightest use the ‘ parlour naturalists,' 
cavey, the interesting thing, of course, the ‘ watchelos,' who study birds in glass cases and fishes in bottles, say- 
fluttering about and perching on the more prominent ing that this bat, from its ' dentition,' ‘ tripetition,' or any 
proiections. It is a remarkably handsome, upstanding, other of its ‘ itions,' must be frugivorous or insectivorous, 
and even graceful bird, lone-tailed, brown-feathered, with The simple fact is that it is neither. When you find an 
white diamond markings, just the colour of the quartz individual of showy exterior, but slightly im^rfect man- 
c|7stals in the reddish-brown rock on which It stood— ners, with his pockets full of watches with the swivels 
a capital instance of preservative colouring, or the effect broken off, you are justified in classing him, without the 
of surrounding colour. Altogether the * watchelo' looks slightest refwence to his * dentition,' as a specimen of the 
veiv much like a cross between the long-tailed cuckoo ‘swell mob—Homo watch-priggious'; and I maintain 
and a fair sized hawk; though the thighs are quite bare that when you find the stomach of a bat—the only 
of feathers. We have been told all that is known about pocket he possesses, not being a marsupial— stuffed 
these queer fruit-eating Fissirostres—still there is much with the scales and bones of fishes„you are fairly entitled 
that is not known; for example, where they spend the to put him down as ‘ ichthyophagous' by all the rul^s of 
night in collecting the fruit which contains the hard common sense. Our queer friend the 'watchelo,' with 
bristly seeds found in the stomachs of the adults and his deeply-cleft bill and outstanding bristles, ought to be 
the young, and which, developing their nestlings into a moth-catching goatsucker; but unless he swallows 
mere masses of fat, render them, as charming Mrs. seeds for ballast he certainly lives on the fruits which 
Morrison says, *s{ Son h mangtr.* Mr. Morrison says contained them. It is the old story: directly we find 
that they feed on the * Tterra cr mainland, but what we call ‘ Nature' doing a thing perfectly well in one 

even he knoweth not on what. way, we immediately find her dohu it equally well in 

" Having finished thus successfully our chase of the another and directly opposite on& If she finds a bird 
frugivorous goatsucker, we turned our attention and with a bill perfectly fonned for the catching of moths, 
boat's head to another cave on the other side of the she at once shows that it will do equally well for picking 
Bocca, in which dwelt an equally eccentric and out-of- fruits off the bushes on dark nights; and if a bat can 
the-way animat, the ‘piscivorous bat.' These queer take the smallest midge in the twilight with unerring 
creatures, possibly in imitation of their opposite neigh- accuracy, she turns him without alteration into as good a 
boun, have relinquished their supposed natural food, and fisher as the very otter himself. 
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" I am sorry to say that the ' fish booming and 
drumming/ described by Charles Kingsley, was not to be 
heard. Either we were there at the wrong season, or the 
fish had bUa driven away bv the use of dynamite. From 
^ I heard, the sound was identical with that produ.:ed 
by the drum-fish so common in the Indian river of 
Hinda.’* 


ROBERT MALLET, F.R.S, 

'T'HIS eminent engineer, whose researches on earth- 
quakes are so well known to scientific men, died on 
the 5th inst., at the age of seventy-one. During his very 
active career he accomplished a vast amount of work, of 
which his *' Earthquake Catalogue ” and other published 
books and memoirs form the best monument. 

Robert Mallet was born in Dublin on June 3, 1810. 
He was descended from the representative of a Devon¬ 
shire family who had settled in Ireland, his father being 
the owner and manager of an engineer's factory. During 
childhood Robert Mallet appeared to be of weakly 
constitution, but he grew up to be a man with great 
powers of endurance. His taste for science was exhibited 
at a very early period, and before he had reached the age 
of twelve years he had established a laboratory in his 
father's house, where he delighted in performing chemi¬ 
cal experiments. After being taught in a private school 
in Duolin, and miking ,a tour on the Continent, he 
entered as a student at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
in 1830 completed his studies there by taking his M.A. 
degree. In 1831 he made an extended tour on the 
Continent, and, upon bis return, married, and entered 
into partnership with his father. From this time 
forth he was busily engaged in various engineering pro¬ 
jects both in the capital and in various parts of Ireland. 
Private study and research were, however, by no means 
neglected during these busy times, and in the very year 
of his commencing business we find him publishing his 
first paper on the motion of glaciers. He had before 
this time been elected a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy. In 1839 Mallet was elected a member of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, and in the same year 
made his important invention of " buckled plates,*' an 
invention which was not patented till 1852, the patent 
being prolonged in 1866. It was in 1846 that Mailet 
published his first paper on Earthquake Phenomena; this 
memoir, which appeared in the Philosophical Ma^atint, 
gave a simple explanation of the supposed “vorticose 
movements *’ during earthquakes, and two years later a 
paper in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy 
contained a full exposition of his views on the wave- 
move nent in earthquakes, with which everyone is now 
familiar. During subsequent years Mallet published in 
ths BritiA Association Reports bis papers, which aimed 
at drawing up a complete catalogue of earthquakes, with 
various contributions to seismology and seismometry. In 
1857 occurred the great earthquake in the Neapolitan 
territory, and m the following year Mr. Millet was com¬ 
missioned by the Royal Society to proceed to the district 
and to study its effects. 

The results of his observations were published in two 
volumes In 1862. In 1858 the Earthquake Catalogue 
was completed bv Robert Mallet with the aid of his son, 
now Prof. J. W. Mailet of Virginia. About this time we 
find Mallet engaged in experiments upon artillery, and m 
calling attention to a new gun which He had invented, 
hut which never seems to have been of much practical 
Utility. In i8;r2 Mallet laid before the Royal Society a 
memoir, to which he bad evidently, during many years, 
devoted much tlne and labour: it was entid^ “On 

«d 

Waatevw differences of opinion may bi entertained as 
to the truth rf the the<^ which is there sought to be 


established, there can be none whatever as to the value of 
the experiments which constitute its basis, or of the im¬ 
portant influence which it has exercised upon geological 
thought and speculation. This important memoir, which 
was published in the Philosophical Transactions, has 
been translated into German by Prof, von Lasaulx, who 
has added a valuable commentary to it. 

During the later ^^ears of his life. Mallet, who had 
removed from Dublin to London, was afflicted with 
almost total blindness, but he nevertheless continued to 
make occasional contributions to his favourite branches 
of science. Altogether he was the author of more than 
seventy memoirs, besides separately published works* 
Mr. Mallet was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1854 and of the Geological Society in 1859; in 1877 he 
was awarded the Wollaston medal of the latter socie^. 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN^ 

U NDER the above striking title we have an account 
of the Peninsula of Scandinavia and of the life of 
its people, based on a series of journeys made at different 
times, from 1871 to 1S78, by Mr. Paul Du Chaillu. It is 
pleasant to meet with an author, already so well known 
for his travels in Equatorial Africa on new ground, and 
to find that his journeyings on virgin soil and among wild 
and savage races have not unfitt^ him for the study of 
the physical characteristics of an old countrv, and of the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants. The reader of 
these two handsome and well-illustrated volumes may 
form some notion of the extent of ground traversed 
during a five-years* sojourn, from the tracings of the 
author's routes on the map appended to the first volume. 
Not only was the country travelled over from north to 
south and from east to west, but the coast-line from 
Haparanda to tbe extreme north-eastern point of Nor¬ 
way, a distance of miles, was observed, the greater 
part of it both in winter and in summer, and over 3000 
miles of fjords were sailed along. The illustrations are 
most frequently from photographs, but those representing 
Lapland winter scenes are the work of a Swedish artist. 

A great manv pages of this work, while pleasant read¬ 
ing, will not afford much new informition to the reader 
who may have already travelled in Sweden or Norway. 
The route from London to Goteborg, Stockholm with 
its beautiful suburbs, Upsala, Christiania, Bergen, the 
Dovrefeld, the splendid scenes of the Romsdu'; these 
and a few more well-known routes and places are all 
within the compass of an ordinary summer's tour; but 
Du Chaillu has told of these all in an attractive and 
appreciative manner, and he treats of many such only by 
the way as he journeys on to places seldom visited even 
by the sportsman in pursuit or game. He gives a good 
deal of interesting information about the Laplanders. 
The Lapps are described as kind-hearted, dirty people. 
Their life during summer is a very hard one. They have 
to follow their reindeer day and night, lest the herds 
should wander. Coffee was their principal drink, mixed 
with the thick reindeer's milk. They were a fair-haired 
and fair-skinned people, with blue eyes, prominent cheek¬ 
bones, and tbe nose retroussi. The men were from four 
feet five to five feet and one-quarter inch in height, and 
three women msasured four feet and on^uarter, four 
feet and three-quarters, and four feet six and three- 
quarters of an inch in height respectively. It was at Ae 
Lapp village of Jockmock that Prof. Baron von Diiben, 
SO well known and appreciated in this country for his 
writings, was met with. He was engaged in the study of 
Uie Lapps when Du Chaillu, fiitiguea and hungry, found 
hiasself entering the station. Longing to sm a human 
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face, he saw the Professor [^approach ; and although he 
had never before met hin^ he addressed him correctly at 
once. He brought Du Chaillu to the neighbouring par¬ 
sonage : food was soon before him, and p hearty nelcome. 
Wb incidentally learn that several of the illustrations 
of Lapland which accompany this narrative are from 
original photographs taken by the talented wife of the 
Baron. 

A Laplander's encampment would not seem to be a 
savoury place. A Lapp tent at its base is scarcely 
more than eight feet in diameter; it is very portable. 
Ihe frame is composed of pofos fitting into each other, 
easily put together, and so strong and well knit that they | 
can resist the pressure of the heaviest storm. A cross -1 
pole high up sustains an iron chain, at the end of which 
IS a hook to hold kettles. Over the frame is drawn a 
cloA of coarse wool caUcd “ vadmal,” made by the Lap¬ 
landers, who never use skins; this is composed of two 
pieces^ and is mads fast by strings and pins, and well 


secured. A small duor of canvas is sua(ended over the 
entrance. Such a lent will last more than twenty years. 
Some idea of its form can be obtained from the accom¬ 
panying illustration. Such tents, when removed in winter, 
are drawn by reindeer in sledges, but in summer they 
have to be carried on the backs of the reindeer. Hence 
the moving of a Lapp encampment in summer is a very 
much more difficult undertaking than in winter. 

The chapter on the vegetation within the Arctic circle 
is disappointingly short. There for some weeks tbere^ is 
little interruption to vegetation. What in these counui^ 
of midnight darkness can only be attempted by the aid 
of a brilliant electric light, is in those countries of mid¬ 
night light brought about in a less artificial' way. Kye 
planted at the middle of J[une was seven or eight feet 
htgdt oarly in August, growing alter first germination at 
(he rale of three inches a day. The barley at Niavi was 
ready for the harvest six or seven weeks after being sown. 
Agricultural schools were met with all through Norway and 
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Sipcdcn. These schools seem already to have been of 
cnoimotM value to ifae country, raising the standard of 
aspnoiltaM and keeping the students up with the march 
of pnegnss, 

A-second visit to Lapland—this time in midwinter—is 
described in Volume II. Entering a forest after a long 
drive, the author found himself suddenly in the midst of 
a mimbcr of hotee several feet d^, dug by reindeer. 
Several thousand reindeer had evidently bc«i at work. 1 
Thn snow was not very deep—not over four feet Under , 
that cover was buried the moss of which the reindeer is I 
so fond. All except the younger ones were busy digging,' 
first with one fore-foot, then whb the other, the holes 
mradnatty becoming larger and larger, and the bodies of 
me animals more and more hidden. They would never 
stop excavating till they bad reached the moss. Wbenver 
one turned their eyes the reindeer were doing the same 
wor]^ for they were evidently hungry. Their number: 
i countless. Some bad dug these holes so deep I 


that nodiing save the tails of the reindeer could be seen 
swaying to aad fro outside of them. 

The foUowiiqr extract, referring to the tame reindew 
wUl be read with interest 

“Late in April and early in May Is the reindeers 
calving seaton j the period of gestation is thfaty-thiee 
weeks; the little cnes are eilbw carried or put into a 
sleigh. Wben the reindeer cows call for their young they! 
utter a peculiar gnint, which is answered by the calves.' 
Many of the-animals bad already dropped their hems. 
The large ones resembled those of sta^, bat they are 
smaller: the reindeer is clumsier than the deer, with 
stouter limbs, shorter bead, and a larger and wider 
musrie, more like tbpb of a cow; the hoofs are broader 
ai^ much larger, The hair is grey, very coarse and 
thkk, especially in winter, and sometimes two inches in 
length I the colour is much darker on the back, Ind 
almost white under the belly; ihe young are lighter-Hned 
than the adults. The colour often varies considerably 
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among difforent herds, and frequently by tliia the owner¬ 
ship can be kno>rii. The reindeer are never housed, 
For they like cold weather and snow. Food is never given 
them, and they will not touch the moss that has been 
gathered, unless brought up to do so. They often will not 
even raise their heads as you approach them, and remain 
auiet when the Lapps pitch their tents, as we have seen. 
Some years prove unfavourable to their increase, on 
account of the amount of snow, which prevents them 
Grom digging for food; the herd then becomes weak and 
emaciated, and many die. The spring is also a bad time 
For them; the snow melts during the day, and a thick 
:ru 5 t forms at night, so that their feet break through, 
sauaing lameness and disease. The horns of the males, 
which often weigh forty pounds, attain the full size at the 
age of five or six years, those of the cow at about four 
rearx. The time of dropping the horns in a herd varies 
Irom March to Mar; in the adult animal they attain their 
FttU uae in Septenmer or at the beginnmg of October. 
Alter the age of eight years the branches gradually drop 
The shoulder-ht^es appear a little high, occasion- 
.ng a slii^t hump or protuberance. Without t^ reindeer 
he Laplander could not exist in those northern, regions : 


it is his horse, his beast of burden; it affords him food, 
clothing, shoes, and gloves. Domestic reindeer are a 
curious admiature of wildneis and tameness. In smne 
respects they are greatly superior to other cattle; in n 
herd they are very easily managed; they usually keep 
close tr)gether, and in the winter season remain where 
they have-been left to feed. When on the march, with 
the help of dogs, they go in a solid mass, and a herd 
does not scatter unless wolves are after them; but in 
summer they often wander a long distance when left by 
themselves, as is often the case. When harnessed they 
become uneasy and distru^ul, and great caution has to 
be taken not to startle them. Often trained reindeer, 
like horses, become refractory or vicious, and very diffi¬ 
cult to manage and then the Lapp shows his skill. The 
speed of the reindeer varies very much according to the 
tunc of the year, October, November, and December 
being tbe months in which they are fleetest, as then they 
ate fresh from their summer pasture; the cold weather 
strengthens them, and they are not exhausted firent di^ 
ging the snow, not yet very deep, to procure theis foM 
The rapidity of their gait depenaa much on tbe state of 
the surface. If this is well packed or crusted, and if 
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nreviom furrows have been made, they go very fast, 
ifuch depends toa upon the distance, ana whether the 
xruntry is hilly (Mr not, with a long ran^ of slopes. Cn 
he livers, over well-packed snow and a good track, the 
inimals can go twelve or fifteen miles the first hour, and 
lown a long mountain-slope twenty mile?, and even 
aiore. They can travel five or six hours without stop¬ 
ping, the first hour rapidly, the second more slowly, and 
towards the fifth or sixth (juite slowly, for by that time 
they require rest and food. Early in the winter, when 
they are in good condition, one can travel oath a swift 
reindeer one hondnd and fifty miles in a day, where tbe 
country is not very hillv and the way goodr and easily 
enough one hundred mues.^ The coKer the weather the 
jreater is the speed : seventy or eighty miles is a good 
wer^e, but they were slow at the'^scason of which I 

The chapter (xi tbe Lofoden fslands gives a great deal 
or information about the extensive fisn^es m cod, in 
wl^li over 700 fishing-boats are ein[fioyed. 

We had marked several other extracts retating to tbe 
d«a^c life of the Norwefian ceesants in high 


, enough has been given to show our readers that, while 
1 the nerradve of these tranrels is free from the exciting 
scenes witnessed in Gortlln Land, it is not wanting in 
much that will be read writh picawie'aad remembered 
with profit. 

NOTES 

Wi toke the following from the ZfrMT.'—Themedalf in the 
gift of ihe Rojral Sodety for the preseat year have been awarded 
. by tbe Council as follows 1—The Copl^ medal to Prof. Kail 
I Adolph Wurtz of Pori*) For, Mem. R.S., for his discovery 0# 
the organic ammoniaa, the g^culs, and nuaierbus other iftvssti- 
gations whidi have exercised considerable hiflnence on the pra-^ 
grfis of chemistry; the Davey medal to Prof. Adolf Baeyer of 
f'enkh for his synthesis of iitdiga; a Royal medal to Mr. 
Fras^ Maitland Balfour, F.R.$., of Cambridge, ftnr Ms 
namemus and important c ntribations to animal morpMt^ 
aud more espedslly for hu Investigatloila respecting the eeigin 
(d thf uro-g^Ul organs and the oercbro>s(dnal nerves of the 
vertebrate, and frir his work on tbe deveilopmettt of the daamo- 
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Dtiblia for his various mathematical and physical papers^ more 
especially for his researches in chemical optics and bis inven¬ 
tion of the new and delicate analyser by which tb^ wme 
carried out. 

Ths Bakerian Lecture at the Koyal Society will be given next 
Thursday by PtoL Tyndall, on the *' Action of Free Molecules 
on Radiant Heat, and its Conversion thereby into Sound.’* 

Tks election to the Linacre Professorship of Physiology in 
Oxford University wQl take place on the 25th Inst. 

M. Paul Bbrt, the eminent Professor of Physiology at the 
Sorbonne, has been appointed frendi Minister of Public In¬ 
struction by M. Gambetta. Two hours only after his nomina¬ 
tion had been signed by the President of the Republic he read 
before the Academy of Sciences an elaborate paper on ” Chloro¬ 
form and other Anaisthetics." This may considered at a 
token of the interest that the new French Government mean to 
take in scientific matters. M. Coch^ry, of the Post and Telegraph 
Deiwrtment, is the only member of the old Cabinet who has 
taken office in the new one. 

In view of the great and kindly interest the United States 
have always taken in English Arctic expeditions, the Council 
of the Geographical Society have determined to urge H.M.’s 
Government to undertake an expedition next year in search 
of the yeannOte. It being obviously more easy for the Ame¬ 
ricans than for this country to send an expedition by sea on 
the side of Behring Strait, it is thought that it would be best to 
despatch a party along the Great Mackenzie River to search the 
cuast-line that con be reached from it, and that such work might 
most advantageously be carried out through the agency of the 
Hudson Bay Company. Under these circumstances it will be 
necessary to open communications with the Colonial Office on 
the subject. 

Thx authorities of the Crystal Palace sent out on Saturday 
the allotments of space to the principal exhibitors of electric 
light at the forthooming exhibition. If thd various electric 
lighting companies and firms carry out their intentions, the 
palace will be lighted from the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway Stations to the north end. The applica¬ 
tions from intending exhibitors in other classes than that of 
lif^tlng will be attended to this week, and it is hoped that the 
allotments will be issued on Saturday or Monday next. | 

The Chinese authorities have recently recalled a large number I 
of students from Hartford College, U,S.,underaoroewbat peculiar 
circamstanees. The youths had been specially selected in China 
to undergo a thorough coarse of instmetion in various brunches 
of knowledge in the United States, lliey were placed under 
the charge of Mr. Yung Wing, yrho at one time held a high 
diplomatic post at Washington, and' whose knowledge of the 
language and country led to hU selection for this purpose. A 
large boilding for their aceonunodation was purct^d by the 
Chinese Government near Hartford, and every thing seemed to 
going on well. Much mrprise was therefore expressed when, 
long before the termination of their course of study, the young 
«mwi were suddenly recalled, and by this time they have all 
reached China. It appears that a high official of the Govern¬ 
ment, on his passage through America to Europe, examined the 
institution vriiere his yotmg countrymen were being trained. He 
was alarmed to find they were being rapidly Americanised, and 
that some had gone so far as to part with their pigtails, and dress 
in foreign garments. He thought also that he noticed a growth 
of ideas in their minds which, howsvm congenial to a republic 
were out of the question in Cbhuv; that the youths’ minds 
would gradually be alienated from thpir native oountiy, and that 
the impressions which they were imbUnng lead to trouble 
and disaftctlon in China. He accordingly wrote to Peking, 


recommeuding the recall of the mission. His views were tm- 
medlstely adopted; but It is hoped that the students udll not 
lose mud, os they are about to be sent to European countries, 
to which the same objectious do not exist as to the United 
States. The incident shows very clearly that, however anxious 
the Chinese may be for the science and knowledge of the west, 
they want none of its political doctrines. 

On Tuesday I a deputation, consisting among others of Lord 
Harberton, Sir Antonio Brody, the Hon. Hollo Russell, Capt. 
Gallon, C.B., Col. Festing, R E., Prof. Chandler Roberts, 
F.R.S., Mr, Ernest Hart, Mr. George Shaw, and Mr. W. R, 
£. Coles, waited upon the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House, 
and asked him to open the exhiUtion and trials of smoke¬ 
preventing appliances now shout to be held at South Kensington. 
The earnest effort, they said, of the Committee bad been to 
encourage general improvement in the methods and appliances 
by whid heat was obtained, and thus to secure the advantages 
of greater economy of fuel and lessened smoke. That effort had 
been so far successful that a very considerable number of econo- 
nucal and effective grates, stoves, and furnaces had been brought 
forward, and many improved jnethods of firing and other smoke¬ 
preventing means had been introduced. The Lord Mayor 
acceded to the request of the deputation, and the Committee 
promised to communicate with him as to the day of opening the 
exhihitiott, whid will probably be about the end of the month. 

The English Royal Commission on Technical Education have, 
the Times correspondent states, been busy in Paris in visiting the 
higher, the secondary, and the primary schools, and particularly 
those in which manual and tednical instruction is provided. It 
is their intention to inquire into the state of instruction in the 
districts in which cotton, woollen, and silk manufactures are 
carried on, and also in some of the dief pottery manufactories 
al>road, and to ascertain what resources are available for the 
same purpose in the corresponding manufacturing districts m 
England—an inquiry whid they have already commenced 
visits to Yorkshire and .Staffordshire. During the winter they 
will continue to study the condition of technical instruction in 
the English manufacturing districts, and in the spring it is their 
intention to visit Germany, where the chairman, Mr. Samudmn, 
on a late visit to Berlin, has already set on foot some prdlmlnaiy 
investigations. 

The banquet in honour of Prof. Virdow is to be held at 
Perlin on the 19th inst, in the Rathhaus, and promises to be 
highly brilliant and successful. The sum of 30^000 marks, 
originally proposed to be raised for the memorial, appears likely 
to be greatly exceeded. This memorifl will consist of a marble 
bust of the Professor, and will be placed in the hall of the 
Pathological Institute on the above-mentioned day, in oom- 
memoration of his twenty-five years’ labours os a teacher of 
medical science. 

The Morning Post states that, among other experiments now 
being conducted by a demist at the Royal Short horn Dairy at 
Dytchleys, Essex, the powers of csrferal, already well known as 
a filtering medium in the removal of ammonia from sewsge, are 
being investigated. It has been found that all ammonia is taken 
up by the carferal, as Ls indicated by testing the fluid after It has 
passed through it, and the resultant is a material valuable In 
breaking up and mannriug heavy land. 

The Niimberg Natural History Sodety recently madfo an 
excursion to Beig near Neumorkt (Upper Palatinate), and upon 
this occasion a large number of Tele^unu bones (vertebrae and 
others) were found at the boundary between brown Jurassic and 
Lias, Besides these fine spedmens of Bdemnites, Ammonites, 
and tTttebndulse were found. The bones in quettioa ace of 
coarse completely petrified 1 the Impressioaa of the scaly hide 
on the back are wdl preserved. AH the ol^eda found ore now 
deposited in the Soddy’a coUedion. 
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The Pesth conreapondent of the Daify News, telegraphioj; on 
the sight of the 9th Inst,, states that Agram has again ex¬ 
perienced B violent shock of earthquake. Shocks of earthquake, 
sufficiently severe to occasion considerable alarm, were felt at 
Chiteao d'Oex, Canton Vaud, on Wednesday night and Thurs¬ 
day morning last week. The second of the shocks, which appear 
to have been altogelher local, was accompanied by loud rumblings. 
There were three slight earthquake shocks in various parts of 
Switzerland last month, all local, and affecting only a very 
limited area. The first occurred at Monthey, in the Valais, on 
October 14 ; the second at Berne, on October 17; and the third 
at Ztiiieb, on October 27. A violent earthquake was felt on 
October 37 at 10.30 p.m. in the northern part of the canton of 
Ziirich. On the same day at 4.30 a.m. a slight shock was feit 
at Cilli and several other places in Styria, 

The death is announced of Dr. Eduard Simon Heine, Pro¬ 
fessor at Halle Univ^sity, an eminent mathematician. He died 
at H«lle on October 24 last. 

We regret to announce the death of Dr. Carl Arendts of 
Munich, a well-known gec^pher, and founder of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society of that city. Dr. Arendts died at Possenhofen 
on October 11, i^ed sixty-seven years. He was the author of 
numerous standard works, and editor of the excellent Deutsche 
Runduhau fiir Geographu und Statistik, which has just com¬ 
menced its fourth volume. 

OOR readers are aware that Dr. Kobelt visited North Africa 
and Spain last spring, by the assistance of the KUppell Institu¬ 
tion of Frankfort, in order to investigate the molluscous fauna 
of the two countries, .as well as to gather evidence bearing upon 
the question how far the land-connection between the two 
countries extended in bygone ages, lie now reports that it 
may safely be assumed that the connection was not confined to 
the Straits of Gibraltar, but extended at least as far as the 
meridinn of Oran and Cartagena, Dr. Kobelt will publish the 
detailed results of his investigations in the nialacozoological 
journal, of which he is the editor. 

The Gotha Natural History Society will arrange an exUlntion 
of natural bbtory at d geographical objects from November 20 
to December 20. 1 he Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha hns lent the 
Society a suite of rooms in the Castle for this purpose. 

A TUNNEL through the Col de Somport, near the Pic du Midi, 
in the Pyrenees, is the next large engineering work which will 
be undertaken in France. It will shorten the railway distance 
between Paris and Madrid by xoo kilometres, the Spanish line 
passing by way of Ayerbe, Caldearena*, Jaca, and Confranc, 
leading on the French side into the Gave de Aspe valley and 
Oldron. 

We have before us the prospectus of a new entomolt^cal 
monthly journal, to be styled the Wiener tethmologische Zeiiung, 
of which the first part is to appear at the beginning of 1882, 
each part to consist of a sheet and a half of text, large 8vo. The 
editoiu are Ludwig Ganglbauer, Dr. Franz Low, Prof. Josef 
Mik, Edmund Reitter, and Fritz Wachtl, all of Vienna, and it 
will be published by Alfred Hblder of that city. With so strong 
a staff it should prove a success. -In seme respects It is intended, 
as a successor to the for many years defunct WUeur entmoU- 
iisekes MMOtesekrifi, 

Me. Leo Lisqubeeux, we learn from the Harvnrd Library 
BnJUtm, Mo. 3, has made a prdiminsjiy Report on the Plants of 
the Dakota Group collected by Mr. Sternberg for the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology (to be puWlihed itr the IBueum 
BuUBin), He says dte collection Is vahutble In Mgkrd to the 
data it famishes in oonfinnatlon of, or contradietlon to, some of 
the general conclusions derived ftom the eismiiwHini of the 


materials fonnerly dcKribed from this peculiar Cretaceous flora. 
For example, the disconnection of the flora of the Dakota group 
from that of the older zone^—those of the Jurassic times—does 
not appear now so positive as formerly, or as it was indicated in 
the Cretaceous Flora Reports of Hayden’s Survey. On the 
other side, the disconnection of the Cretaceous flora from that of 
the Lower- Tertiary appears now still more evident, as the new 
species do not indicate any affinity with the plants of the Laramie 
group, which is positively Eocene by its types. Mr. Lesquereux 
is inclined to explain the distribution of the fossil plants of this 
group over small areas, a.s showing that the trees apparently 
grew around small hillocks or dry surfaces of land disseminated 
in wide lagoons. If derived from distant shores the .leaves 
should be more or less mixed, while a comparison of the difierent 
localities shows that the fossil leaves were derived from trees 
grown in the places where they are now found fossil. 

The complete annihilation of Elm, according to the Geneva 
correspondent of the Daily News, appears to be now only a 
question of time and a little bad weather. At the request of the 
Government, Prof. Heim has just made another inspection of 
the Tschingel. He finds the work of disintegration proceeding 
much more rapidly than he expected. The entire summit of the 
Risikopp, the pesdc nearest Elm, is in movement, and its fitU is 
not likely to be long delayed. It may miss the village, but the 
chance is very remote. The inhabitants remain meanwhile in 
their houses, which they have not to quit until the sentinels who 
are watching on the monntain warn them that daitger is 
imminent. 

In Japan, according to a recent return, there are in all 159 
hospitals where the patients are treated on the principles of 
western medicine, liiirty-five of these are private institutions 
in the sense that they receive no government aid, while twelve 
are naval or military hospitals. The remainder ve scattered 
throughout the country; but they are smd to be, in the remote 
dUtricte, in a very crude condition. Vaccination, which is 
compulsory, is performed gratis everywhere. A law prohibit¬ 
ing the practice of physic or surgery by any except persons 
holding certificates of permission has recently been passed. A 
large school of medicine, with German professors, has been 
established for the past eight or ten years in the capitaL 

At Nagy-Look (HangRry) the remains of a two-wheeled 
Roman ear were lately discovered, with the skeletons of two 
horses attached to it. The objects are believed to date from the 
third century, and the 1 lace where they were ^ound to have been 
the tomb of the owner. AH the parts of the carriage are of most 
exquisite workmanship. 

The Russian Government intend to construct a canal betfreen 
the Dnjepr and Diina Rivers, the Orsehitsa, a tributary of the 
Dnjepr, to form a part of the canal. The distance by water be* 
tweeu the Euxinc and the Baltic would thus be shortened by 415 
versts. 

A Roumanian mechanic, Traiano Feodoresen, recently inb- 
mitted to the Chamber at Bucharest a project of a submarine 
vessel, and aRer examinatlun of this by a committee the 
Government was authorised to ippet the expense of construction. 
*The vessel is to be capable ef moving under water, at a depth of 
30 metres, for twelve hours, without requiring renewal of air. 
Stcfm is ^e motor, and the speed is quicker than that of stlHug 
vessels. The vessel is simply sunk by opening oertalf valves, 
but return to the surface requires more complex operations. An 
electric, light a ill render ol^ecta distbigi^kludtte at 30 or 40 
metres. For renewal of air it Is not neeessaiy that the vessel 
rise to the scrfcce; sn apparatia ci» be sent up, which, by 
actuating a pnmp^ forces sir Into idtalle reedvers. 
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It If often sapipofed that the leaHly of elchemjr, the tranafor' 
•ntion of the hete isto the noUe metals, wa» genmdly accepted 
faf orienteli. But, aeeoiding to llerr E. Wiedemaun {Atm. der 
No. 10), aone of the iwMt uoted ttwunts rejected the 
idea. lu bis Fridegaanenon, Ibu Khalddn maintains that the 
teanafonBathMLof aeUls is impossilde, the philosopher's stone 
caiMtot exist, and the study of aljhemy is rainons. Hit own 
views, however, intereit us lets than hu citation of Avioensa 
sukd to sdiool as opjmnentH of alchemy. While Abn Nasir al 
FaiAid, an older philosopher, held that all metaU belong to the 
jaue species, and difliered only in accidents, so that a tnmsforma- 
tion of these into each other was possible, Avicenna maintained 
that the metals diifered in species, and that their ipecifie differ* 
msees, ordained by God, were therefore not aherable fay chemical 
operations. A noted alchemist, Togalr, contended, against this, 
that the task of alchemy uas not to impart these differences to 
metals, but only to alter the latter so that they might be enabled 
to acquire them; the means to this being the elixir. A great 
]vedecessor of Avicenna, Al Kindi, also appears to have opposed 
alchemy. 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
.past week include two Vulpine Phalangers {Pkalangista vulpina), 
a Rufous Rat Kangaroo {HypAptyrnttut tuftsems) from Aus* 
tralia, presented by Mr. F. J. Ilomiman, F.Z.S. $ a Ring-necked 
Panrakeet {Paletomis iorquaia) from India, presented by the 
Countess Dowager of Lonsdale; two Long-eared Owls {A$i» 
ctm), British, presented by the Rev. J. A. Wix; tw’o Grey 
Wagtails {MotaciUa mlphurea), British, presented by Mr. 
Swaysland ,* a Dufresne’s Amazon {CUrj'setis dufmniana) from 
South-East Brazil, a Yellow-cheeked Amazon {ChrytaHx autum- 
HoUt) from Honduras, an Orange-winged Amazon {Cktysoiis 
Ammmiea) from South Ameriea, deposited; a Pluto Monkey 
{Cmapitiicus ptutfi), a Sykes's Monkey {C<rt»pitktmt elhgu- 
Awdr) from West A^a, a Darwin's Rhea {Kkta dartmti) from 
Patagouia, a Picaznro Pigeon {Cthmtba pieamtv) from South 
Amariea, two Spotted Zenaida Doves (Zenaida maddata) from 
La Plata, two Dominican Gulls {Lartu domnutmus) from 
Antarctic America, purchased. 


EXPERIMENTS ON COLOURS 
T N a former pa[^r with the above title (Nati/re, vol. iit. p. 
^ S34) I detficribed acme combinations of absorbing media 
capable of transmitting the red and green, while stopping the 
othtf rays of the spectnun. In thu way 1 oblaLied a purdy 
tcmpmmd yellow, made up of red and green, and free from 
homogeneous yellow light. In devising such combinations we 
Imre In tixe first place to seek an abnirbing agent capable of 
removing the yellow of the spectrum, while eSowfng tiie red 
and green to pass. For this purpose I usel an alkaline Infosion 
of Utatts, or BohtHon of diloride of chromium, ptaced in a 
4 ro«gh with parallel glus sides. In order to stop tiie bhse rays 
era auiy auail ourselves of chromate of pofasriuin. If a second 
trohi^ be not objected to, it U best to use the Uebromate, as 
exercidng the most powerful absorption upon the upper end of 
the speetram; but the bichromate cannot be mixed with litmus 
witii^ destroying the desired action of the latter upon yellow. 
In this case we must oontent ourselves with the neuttai 


Dnriitt the last year and a half I km resumed these exp^i- 
usttfat A the view, If poMilile, of fiading eolid media capable. 
«f tiw mmt eieetib emd no of dispeesiiig srith the aomewhat 
troublesome, tromlu neoessaiy for fluids. With this object nre 
aav employ films ofjgelatiiiiB.or of collodion, spread upon glass 
ana impregoated wlih various dyei^ gelatine bring ebe^ when 
-the dye is solnble in water, wid cdloaion udien the dye b soluble 
in aleohol. Thus in the oese ef ttMUa « eligblir wanned plate 
is coated wia a hot and earcfuUy fiiteud sdutfon of gelatine, 
jJlewed to remain in a perfectly horbontol position until the 
gektine is set, and then put aside to dry, by peeferenoe la a 


current of warm air. The films thus obtained are usually some¬ 
what rough upon the surface, s? that I have preferred to use two 
pieces cemented together, coated »ldes inwards, with Canada 
bakiam. In conjunction with the Utmus we may emjdoy a sliver- 
stained orange glass, and so isolate die red and green rsjn. For 
the orange glass Mr. C. Horner has substitute a film of col¬ 
lodion stained with aurine. Samples possibly vary; but that 
which I have used, though extremely opaque to the blue green 
rays, and therefore so far very suitable for the purpose, rilows a 
considerable quantity of the higher blue to pass, By spreading 
aurine upon a pale yellow gloss, I obtained a very penect ab¬ 
sorption of the blue-green and higher nys. Plates jmpared as 
above described answer the parpo.se very well; but I have found 
tliat in some cases the litmus in contact with the balsam becomes 
slowly reddened, the action creeping inwards from the ed^, A 
dye, capable of replacing litmus, and free from this der^, is 
“soluble aniline blu^’’ whose absorption, as 1 found ratiier 
unexpectedly, begin- in the yellow and orange. Bichromate of 
pota-h and aniline blue may be mixed in the same solutkm, and 
there is no difficulty in so adjusting the proportions ns to secure 
a good compound yell iw. To obtain solid films gelatine must 
be used, as in the case of litmns, for the dye U not soluble in 
collodbn. With aniline there is no difficulty from the Canada 
bal-am, and two plates cemented together answer TOrfeetly, 

For systematic observations on comround comrs itothmg 
probably can be better than Maxwell’s colour box In its original 
form; but it seemed to me that for the exam-nation of certain 
speeiid questions a mom portable arrangement would be con¬ 
venient. In an instrument of this class a fnll degree of bright¬ 
ness requires that the width of the eye-slir, placed vrihere the 
spectrum is formed, should not contract the aperture of the eye, 
/.A should not be less than aiwut one-fifth of an inch; and 
although the maximnm of brightness is not necessary, considera- 
tioDs of this kind largely influence the design. If we regard the 
nidlh of tbecye.slit as given, a certain length of sperirum is 
necessxry in order to attain the desired standard in respect of 
tmrity of colour; so that what we have to aim at Is a sufficient 
linear extension of the spectrum. A suitable compromise can 
tlien be made between the claims of Inightaes* and rarity. 

The necessary len^b of spectmm can be obtained by increasing 
either the angular disiieriion of the prisms or the foew length of 
the lens by which the image is formed. If portability be no 
object, the Intter is the preferable method, and the focal length 
may well be increased up to five or six feet; in this way we may 
obtain a field of view of given purity of colour and of maximnm 
brightncs-s, at the expense only of its angular extent. If, how¬ 
ever, we desire an instrument which can be moved from one 
place to another without losing ha adjustment, tiie focal length 
of the lenses must be kept down, and thra a large priimatle dis- 
persion is the only alternative. 

Increased dispendon can of course be obtained by multiplica¬ 
tion of prisms; but for the purpose in view, high resolving 
pawer is not wanted, and our object may be attuned with a 
ramparatively small total thickness of glass, either by the use of 
higher angles than u^ual, or by giving the light a more nearly 
grazing emergence. The latter was the course adopted In de¬ 
signing the irat instrument of which I have to speak. A pair 
of privms of 60* cut from an ordinary single x 1 j-inrii prism 
along a plane bi<;ecting at right an ties its refracting edge, were 
arraiwed in the corner of a shallow box, so as to fom w^t 
Thollon calls a cew/fr. Considered as a simple, rigidly eon- 
a^ed lefraeto, the pair of prisms are placed so as 4o toe 
mininutm deviation, but the incident and ameigent light makes 
smaller angles with the final aurfaoe, than if each prism were 
adjusted separately for .minimum deviatbn. Ihe eolUmatlng 
and focttssii^ lensei are common speetade glasses of about V* 
focus. The box is la* x la" x 3r Light eaterbig at a riit on 
oae of the rides of the box would be tamed by the yalims 
tbroagb an angle rather gieuer than a oi^, aad^tiuow a 
pure spectrum upon another side of the bcK. This ride b cut 
away, and provided with movable lereeM of cardboard, so that 
any part may be open or closed as desired. When tiie eye b 
applied to the first shi, the prisms are seen nnlfonifly illniaiti- 
otM with colours whose compc^tlon depends upon the ritoation 
end width of the riits between die eudboard screens fhropgh 
wbiri) lij^t b ellowed to mitv. In this way we amy oMahi a 
uniform Add of view Uj^Aed wbh any eombtotton of i^eetral 
colours. My object; however, was to ofatein an tobnment for 
making comparisons between the rimple end oamponad yrilow, 
and for tbii purpose an addition was neoessaiy. TOs eonristed 
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of « very aeate-inglcd prism lield close to the dispersing prisms 
in neh a position that its refracting edge was horizontal, divid¬ 
ing the field of view into two equal jaris. The action of this 
prism is most easily under<.tood ny again Bup,x>sing the light to 
enter at the eye-slit. Half of the Ujbt proceeds os Iwfore, 
forming nltiinately a pure spectrum upon the »-ide of the box. 
Ihe upper half of the beam, hoarever, is deflected by the acute- 
angled prism, and the corresponding spectrum is thrown up¬ 
wards, BO as to lie somewhat higher upon the sid? of the box. 
This part Is also cut away, and provided with movable screens, 
by tne principU of reversibility the consequence is that an 
eye placed at the slit sees two uniform patches of odour, 
the lower formed as before by li^t from the lower set of slift, 
the upper, covering the acute-angled pri m, by light from the 
upper set of slits. These colour* are m clj^e juxlaixj.iition, and 
may be e-jmpored with ease and accuracy. 

'i'he great difliculty in this class of instrument* is to devi -e 
any ef&cient and reasoiuibly simple method of controlling the 
poslti>'>n and widths of the sliU In the present case I c<jnteated 
myself with strips of blackened cardboard cemented to the side 
of the box with sealing-wax, or soft wax, according to the degree 
of permanence of adjustment aimed at. One p.art of the held 
was illuminated with homogeneoas yellow (altoul the line D) 
from a single slit. The other half was lighted with a nuxture 
of full red and full green, and the observation cou-^isted in 
adjusting the widths of the slits through which the red and 
green were admitted, until the mixture was a match with llie 
bimide yellow. 

'ihe first trials of this instrument in the spring of la-it year re¬ 
vealed on inlereding peculiarity of colour vidon, quite distinct 
from colour blindness. I'he red and green mixture which to 
my eyes and to those of most people matches perfectly the 
homogeneous yellow of the line D, appeared to my three 
brotbers-in-Iaw hopelessly too red, '^almost asred as red sealing- 
wax.’* In order to suit their eyes the proportion of red had to 
be gteady diminished, until to noraial sight the col'iur was a flur 
green with scarcely any approach to yellow at all, So far as 
could be made out at the time, the three abnormal ohservers 
agreed well among themselves, a fact which subsequent measure¬ 
ments have confirmed. It appeared afterwardii that a fourth 
brother wai aormal as well as the three sisters. 

Thcac peculiarities werequite unexpected. After thefact had 
been proved, 1 Kmemliered a dispute some years before as to 
the colour of a dichromatic liqidd, which appeared to me green, 
while one of my brotfaers-in-law maintained that it was red ; but 
the observation »vas not followed up, as it ought to have ^eo, 
each of I suppose^ regarding the other as inaccurate. After 
the eitabUdunent of the difierenw I deterstined to carry out a 
plan, which I had tried with success some years before (October 
1877), fur a eobor-tnixing arnngement depending on douUe 
renaction, by which I h>ped to obtain an e.i'^ily adjustable 
instrument suitable for testing the vision of a number of person^;. 

In my original experiments 1 used a 60* douUy refractiog 
prism of quartz, which thmw two spectra of the linear source 
upon the screen containing the eye slit. Ihese oppositely 
poised spectra partially overlapped, and by suitable placing of 
the priwB could be mode to fnri^ red and green light to Ae 
eye. By the totatioa of a small Nicol held immediately behind 
the eye sKt, the red or green could be isohted or mixed in any 
desired proportion. One advantam of this atrangeinent is that 
the two component lights come Rom the same dit, so that we 
are leas depoMent npon the uniformity of the light t^ind; but 
it isperfaepsa greater merit that the adjustment of proportioos 
U dieeted w stmpte rolatioa at fte m riit, allowing the observer 
to tiy the effect or small changes with ease and rapidity. 

In the new initrament, wbidi was completed diving the autumn 
«f last year, Mpanite prisms were used to etiect the dispenion 
nddouweieTraction, For the Mke of compactness a direct 
vision prism by Browning, containli^ two flints and three crosms, 
was chosen, in conjunction wldi a amailadiromatic i^blelanM 
prism. At one end of a tong narrowhpx, 24* X a* X 3 ', ve 
iteht is adadtted through a sUt whose position afld wtdrii can be 
adjusted by dUding Ita Jaws along a dlvlHed scale. After trav<aiiag 
iflxmi pT ft falls upon the double image prism mounted updn a 
■aaUtaUeio » to aHow of rotation, and then after tero moR 
ftiehH upon- a ooUiaKtlqg leni^ by which tlw two beams atf 
nadend pandieL Next cones the dispersing pism, and then 
thftfoeuMng teii^ throwing pure spectra upotnftewtiier end of 
rile box, i^h oarriea the eye slit. The distance between the 
two Jenses is 3!^ and the enm length of the box ia about 24!*, 


The eye slit Is a fixture, and immediately behind it is the rotatfa^ 
Nicol, wh )se position is read by a pointer on a divided circle. 

The parts of the spectrum from which the component lights 
are taken can be chosen over a sufficient range by use of the two 
adja^tments already mentioned. By rotation of the table on 
which the double image prism is mounted, the separating p.swer 
is altered, and one .spectrum made to slide over the other, while 
by moving the entrance slit the si>ectra are shifted together 
without rmative displacement. 

It yet remains to deacribe the parts by which the comparison 
col jur is exhibited. Between the double image prism and the 
collim-ating lena a small vertical reflector is mounted on a inrn- 
tible at an .angle of abjut 45*. Its dimensions are soeb that it 
covers the lower half of the field of view only, leaving the upper 
halt undisturbed, and its function is to reflect light coming from 
a lateral slit through the ^siieraing pism so as to throw a third 
spectrum ujion the eye. I'he lateral slit is carried in a small 
oraw tubs pr ijecting about a" from the side of the box, and the 
light proceeding from it is rendered nearly parallel before reflec¬ 
tion a ieiis of short focus. No adjustment is provided for the 
positiou or width of the lateral slit; all that is necessary In this 
respect being attainable by rotating the mirror and by vaining 
the brightness of the light behind, As sources of light 1 nave 
found Argand gas flames, surrounded Iw opal globes, to be suit¬ 
able. The gas tap supplying the lateral flame Js within reach of 
the oliservcr, wh? has thus the means of adjusting the match 
both with re.spect to colour and with respect to brightness, with¬ 
out losing sight of the subjects of comparison. The zero of the 
divided circle correspands approximately to the complete exclu¬ 
sion of green, but readings uere a]way.s taken on both sides of it 
so as to make the results indepeudent of this adjustment. The 
cbcle is divided into 100 parts, green being excluded a* oand 50, 
and red at 25 and 75. iWbs of a division conld be eslimated 
pretty corC' ctly, an accuracy of reading fully sufficient for the 
purpose, as the observations of even practised observer* would 
va^ two or three-tenths. 

It is eviden* that the numbers obtained are dependent npon the 
quality of the light by which the principal slit is illuminated. In 
order to ovoid errors in the compari-on* of different persons* 
vision arising from this source, it is advisable always to take 
simultaneous observations from some practised indiviaual vihom 
vision may be treafed as a standard ; but no evidence appeared 
of any variation in the quality of the gaslight. The sivcial 
application of >uch instrument* to the comparison of the qualities 
of various kinds of mixed light was alludro to at the end of my 
paper “On the Liglit from the Sky," &c. {Phti. il/ag., April, 
1871). 

1 have obtained matches between simple and componnd yellow 
from twenty-three male observers, principally students in the 
laboratory. Of these sixteen ^ree with myself within the limits 
of the errors of observation. The remaining seve • include toy 
three brolher-i-in-Uw, and two other-, Mr. j. J. Thomson and 
Mr. I'hrelfall, whose vision in this respect agrees very nearly 
wkh theirs. The vision of the other two observers'differ.* from 
mine in the opposite direction. In one case thediffimence, thotn^ 
apparently real, is small, but in ‘riie other (Mr, Hart), though 
there was .some difficulty in Ming a good oboervalion, the dif¬ 
ference is most decided. Among Mven female observers whom 
I have tried, there is not one whose visioa differs sensibly from 
my own. 

Although the number examined h insuffident for statistical 
purp >ses, it is evident ibat the peculiarity is by no means rare, 
at least among men. As frir ai my experience has gone, it would 
seem too a.s if nivmal vhion were not hi the nature of anasretage, 
from which Boiall deviations are more probable than lai^r ones; 
but this requires confirmation. In onfer to give a mire predae 
idea of the amount of the difference in question, I have ealen- 
hted from the laws of double refraction the relative quantities of 
red and green light required by Mr. T, M, Balfour and myself 
to match the same yellow lij^t. If we call R and G the maxi¬ 
mum brightnesses of the red and green light (n they would leadi 
the eye it the Nicol wero remov^, and r, gthe actual bri^- 
aesse* (as modified by the ataalyser) necestaty for rite matd), then 
lor Mr. Balfo^— 

r/f = rSo(R/G), 

while for myielf— 

In other-words, Mr. Balfimr reqnlm only half as modi red as 
myself, in order to tnm a given mnoant of green into yellow. 
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The cotrespondins numbers for the other four observers of this 
class vouldl be suMtontially the some. On the other hand, Mr. 
Hart requires much more red than I do in order to convert a 
given green into yellow—in the ratio of about a'6 : i. 

Except in the case of Mr. Hart, the colour vision of these 
obeenen is defective only in the sense that it differs from that of 
the mtuority. Their ap{mciation of small colour differences is 
03 dUtmct os usual. In order to test this Mr. G. W. Balfour 
made a complete series of colour matches with revolving disks in 
the manner described bv Maxwell and in my former paper. Six 
matches, of which only two are really independent, were ob¬ 
served, the consistency of the set being a measure of the accuracy 
of observation. The average error proved to be only double of 
that which 1 have found in my own observations, and rather 
less than that usually met with in the case of observers whose 
vision is normal. 

In connection with what has been described above with respect 
to trichromic vision, it is interesting to notice that corresponding 
and perhaps larger differences are to be found in tbe vision of 
the so-called colour-blind. The donble-refraction apparatus 
may conveniently be used in this investigation, with the 
pointer adjusted to o or aS, we have in the upper half of the 
field pure red or pure green respectively, and in the lower half 
pure yellow os usual. By suitable adjustment of the gas taps 

two observers of this class, Mr. T-end Mr. B——, are 

able to obtain perfect matches both between red and yellow, 
and between green and yellow, but the proportions necessary 

are very different for the two observers. In Mr. T-'s red and 

yellow matd, the red is to normal vision daulingly bright, and 
tbe yellow almost too dark to be recognised; while the green 
and yellow match, however extravagant as to hue, appears 
reasonable in respect of brightness. On the other hand, to Mr. 
B——'s eyes, the red of the spectrum does not look nearly so 
dark, and the equivalent red and yellow appear to the normal 
eye to be much more nearly upon a level Although these great 
differences exist, there is no doubt that the vision of ooth 
observers U strictly dichromic, and that, apart from brightness, 
all the rays of the spectrum, from red to green, have tlie same 
effect upon their eye*. 

If we wish to go beyond the fact that this vision is dichromic, 
and inquire whether tbe case is one of red blindness ur of green 
blindness, we must be careful to consider whether the question 
itself has a definite meaning. If trichromic vision were 
always the same, and if a particular ca«e of colour-blind 
vision differed from it merely by the absence of the red sensa¬ 
tion, that vision would intelligibly be characterised as red-blind. 
There is reason to believe that such cases exist. In all proba¬ 
bility the suppression of my own red ^ensat^on would lead me 
to make matches very nearly tbe same as Mr. T-——\; and in 
this sense he may fairly be called red-blind. But under the 
same circumstances my matches would be altogether rejected by 

Mr. B-; and the question may be asked, whether his cose, 

being certainly not one of simple red-blindnes*, can be brought 
under tbe head of green-blindness. To this tbe sufficient answer 
is that if I became grecn-lilind my matches would differ from 

those of Mr. B-far more than if I was red-blind. The test 

of green-blindness would be the possibility of matdies between 
colours which to normal eyes appear green and purple, or green 
and grey. Although a good dem has been said lately on this 
subject, 1 am not aware of a case in which accurate matches of 
this kind have been obtained from obiiervers whose colour-vision 
is in other respects acute. If such cases exist, inquiry should 
be instituted, in order to see how far the matches would oenre- 
spottd to green-blindness of an otherwise normal eye. 

We aee, then, that there is dichromic vision which cannot 
aecuratetybe described as affected with red-blindness, and still 
lea as affected with green-blindness. The difference from normal 
vision, being not simply one of defect, cannot be defined by any 
single phrase. To obtain a complete knowledge of it quantita¬ 
tive observations over the whole spectrum, such as those carried 
out ly Maxwell, are necessary. It is fortunate that these ob¬ 
servations are easier to arrange for dichromic than fur trichromic 
vision. 

That 1 might be able to form an i»inlon upon the general 
actttenesa of his colour vision, Mr. T—- was good enongh 
to obierve a series of five colour matches between red, white, 
blue, greeot and yellow, one being left out each time. The 
results are given in the accompanying table; those marked 
** ealcnlated ^ being a consistent set derived by eliminatioa from 
the two niarked A and B. Tbe good ger.enu agreement of the 


two sets of numben is a proof that within its restricted range 

Mr. T-’s sense of colour is acute. The first observation 

m which a mixture of red and white Is matched by a mixture of 
green and blue ia the most characteristic. 


' Red. 

White. 

Blue. 

Green. 

YeUow. 

Dec. >, tSSa 


23'8 

-23*3 

-767 

0 

Observed 

23*6 

-21 

-79 

0 

Calculated 


in 

-53*3 

0 

-477 

Obiierved 

“S2*S 

! ° 

-47*5 1 

Calculated 


5‘S 

0 

-too 


Observed 

6*5 

0 

-too 

! 23*8 

Calculated 

m /! 6 o ‘3 

0 

8 

-100 

3*7 

Observed 

6i-a 

0 

7-8 

-roo 

3* 

Calculated 

'5'Z 

3* *5 

-43*5 

67 s 

-565 

-SS*9 

Observed 

32*3 

-44*1 

677 

Calculated 

A 1 532 

424 

-SIX 

35 ! 

-470 

- 

B 1 641 

405 

-470 

-.99 1 

-377 

- 


In conclusion I will describe an apparatus by which it is pos¬ 
sible to observe these colour-matches without rotating the disk*. 
At the time of my first experiments, about ten years since, I was 
struck with the advantage uhich might en&ue if it were possible 
to have the mixed colours in view during the time of actual 
adjustment, and I thought of a plan by which this object might 
be attained, llie idea, which I carried out soon afterwards, 
was to spin an ima^e of the disks instead of the disks them¬ 
selves. An inverting prism was mounted in a tube which could 
be made to mtate, I ne axis of rotation is adjusted so as to 
point accurately to the centres of tbe disks mounted as usual 
An eye applied to tbe prism sees the disks undisplaced as a 
whole, bnt inverted by reflection. As the tube rotates, the 
image of the dKks rotates also, and with double angular velocity. 
When the speed is sufficient, the colours lying on any circle 
concentric with the disks are blended exactly as if the disks 
themselves revolved. 

This apparatus is qnite successful; hut its real advantages of 
working at a smaller velocity, and of allowing adjustment while 
the rotation cuntinnes-, are counterbalanced in practice by the 
inconvenience of having to look through a tube, and the uncer¬ 
tainty introduced by the prs-ible du-tnrbance of the match due 
to unequal illumination or the area occupied by the disks. 


MAGNETIC DISTURBANCESy AURORAS^ AND 
EARTH CURRENTS > 

'T'HE object of establishing a magnetic obiervatoiy it to 
^ determine at any instant the direction and magnitude of 
tbe earth’s magnetic force. Tbe direction of the magnetic force 
of the earth is the direction in which a small magnetic needle 
would point when it is freely suspended, so as to turn about an 
axis passing through its centre of gravity. But it is not easy to 
suspend a magnetic needle so as to turn freely and yet to he 
sure that tbe axis about which it turns pisses Accuiatelv through 
the centre of gravity of the needle, a^ if it does not so pas*, 
then on suspeMing the needle we have not only the magnetic 
force but also the gravitating force of the earth acting upon it 
to turn it about ita axi*, and the position which it takes up shows us 
the direction of these combined forces upon the magnetic needle. 

This direction depends upon the mass of the needle, for to 
that its weight is due; it depends upon the form of the needle 
and the position of its centre of grarity with regard to the axis 
ra which it is bung; it depends also on the magnetic propertiM of 
tw substance, so that it is not easy to detcnnine even the direc¬ 
tion of the magnetic force by a plan whidi tbaoretically la so 
very simple. Instead of attempting to make tbe required deter- 
ndnations by such a method it is necessary tiiat a staler mode 
of suspension should be adopted, and that may be done as soon 
as it is discovered in what vertical plane the force of gravity, 
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combined with the earth’s magnetic force, will cause such a needle 
to rest. This Is usnall^ done bv loading a steel needle at one 
end and then magnetising it with its poles so arranged that the 
extra weight of the heavter end shall balance the downward pull 
of the magnetle force on the other end. In this case the nerale 
when magnetised will remain at rest in a horizontal direction, 
when snspended on a point on which it can turn freely in a 
horizontal plane. 

A mapetic needle suspended in this way has been called a 
declination needle. Such a needle is employed in the mariner’s 
compass, in our galvanometers for measuring currents of eleC' 
tricity, and in magnetic observatories for determining the 
dedination or what is sometimes called the variation of the 
ma'netic needle. This needle determines the position of the 
vertical plane in which lies the direction of the earth’s magnetic 
force; uiis is called the plane of the magnetic meridian. The 
plane of the masneHe meridian is usually different from the 
vertical plane through the north and south poles, which is called 
the ge(K;raphIcaI meridian, and the angle between these two plane» 
is the agination or variation of the magnetic needle. 

If such a magnetic needle as I have just described be sup¬ 
ported on horizontal knife edges instead of being supported on 
a point, the needle when magnetised may remain at rest balanced 
in a horizontal direction, one end being pulled downwards by 
the earth's vertical magnetic force, a^ the other by the force of 
gravity. Any change in the intensity of the vertical magnetic ; 
force of the earth will be shown by nn up or down motion 
of the marked end of the needle. Such an instrument, called 
a balance magnetometer, is specially adapted for showing any 
changes in the vertical magnetic force of the e.irth, and the 
changes or disturbances of the earth’s vertical magnetic force are 
determined by means of such a balance magnetometer. We have 
then our declination or variation needle to determine the vertical 
plane, called the magnetic meridian, a.id wc have our balance 
magnetometer to determine any changes which may take place 
in tne vertical magnetic force or the earth. 

By the declination needle we can not only determine the plane 
of the magnetic needle, but by making the needle oscillate to 
and fro horizontally and counting the number of oscillations in 
« given time we can determine the horizontal pull upon the 
poles of the needle, i.e. the Intensity cf the earth’s horizontal 
magnetic force upon the needle, just as by the swing of a simple 
pendulum in a vertical plane under the action of the force of 
gravity we can determine the pull of the force of gravity upon 
Hie bob of the pendulum. I 3 y a similar method and by a pro¬ 
perly suspended needle either the vertical force or the total 
ma^etic force of the earth may lie determined. 

In order then to determine the direction of the earth’s mag¬ 
netic force we may make use of a declination needle to give us 
the vertical plane, and place the dipping needle in such a position 
that it will oscillate in t^t plane; when it comes to rest it will 
point in the direction of tne total magnetic force, i.e. in the 
Erection through the room of Faraday’s lines of magnetic force. 

In order to determine the magnitude of that force the hori> 
zontal force may he found by finding the number of oscillations 
of the declination needle in the way that I have already ex¬ 
plained, and these three determinations wilt give us the direction 
utd manitude of the earth’s total magnetic force. 

Another method of making the required determinations is to 
take a colt of copper wire, which is wound on a circular frame 
in such a way as to be capable of spinning on a diameter of the 
circular frame. 

Faraday showed that on turning such a coil in a magnetic 
field a current of electricity Is induced in the coil, and the strength 
of this enrrent is proportional to the number of lines of force 
cut by the coil. We may describe such an arrangement os a 
mo^eto-electric machine, in which the magnet employed is the 

By means of this instrument we may determine either the 
horiaontal or the vertical magnetic force uf the earth. By placing 
the axis vertical and spinning the eoil.,at a mven nte we may 
determine the horiaontal force, and hy placing tM axis horizontal 
in the magnetic meridian -and spinning the coil at the sune rate 
we may dlrtermiae the vertical force, the currents prodneed in 
the two coses being in the same ratio os the numbers of Um lines 
of forae out in the two positions. 

The greater the angle at which the axis of rotation li Inclined 
to the direction of toe lines of force the greater vriU be the 
mtmber of diea Inoluded m the revolving circle, and the greater 
the induced coTreat produced In the edl. 


Thus placing the axis in different positions we get currents of 
different strengths, and may readily see that we get the greatest 
current when the axis is at right-angles to the direction of the 
lines of force, i.e. to the line of the dip. 

We may further make use of such a coil to find the direction 
of the lines of force, for if we place the axis parallel to the lines 
of force, the eurrents in opposite halves of tne coil will balance 
one another, because each line of force is cut twice by the coU, 
and so no current is produced in the external circuit through the 
galvanometer. 

If then we place the coil so as to get no current when we 
rotate it, then the direction of the axis oT the coil is the directum 
of the dipping needle, i.e. of the magnetic lines of force. 

We will suppose now that for some point of time, say June 
1st at 12 o’clock midday, the three magnetic elements, m, the 
declination, the horizontal force, and the vertical force, have 
been determined, we have now to consider the changes or dis« 
turbances produced in these magnetic elements, and the connec¬ 
tion of these changes with other phenomena, and especially the 
connection between auroras, earth currents, and the larger and 
more irregular magnetic disturbances. 

I have already drawn attention to the declination needle and 
the balance magnetometer for measuring the changes of declina¬ 
tion and of the vertical force. 

Fur measurenient of the changes in the horizontal force a 
special instrument is employed, called a bifilar magnetometer, in 
which a magnet is suspend^ by two threads, which are so placed 
that by their torsion acting against the magnetic force of the 
earth, the li^agnet is kept at rest in a horizontal position in a 
direction at right angles to the magnetic meridian. 

This completes the li .t of instnimentB for our magnetic obser¬ 
vatory. 

Any change or disturbance of the horizontal force pulls this 
magnet round mire or less in the horizontal plane, and its 
change of iMsition is observed as in the other instruments. The 
results I have to bring before you this evening have been derived 
from the photographic registrations of similar instruments in 
different parts of the world, so that the motio.i of the needle has 
recorded its own tale on the prepared paper which is wrapi^ 
on a cylinder driven by clockwork, and so placed ai to receive 
the spot of light reflected by the moving needle. 

First, there are regular daily and yearly changes, showing that 
the sun produce^ regular chanms in the three magnetic elenrents 
which depend on the time of the day and the season of the year, 
SO that the change of position and a^iparent motion of the sun 
with respect to the place of observation produce regular mag¬ 
netic changes. These regular daily channs are accompanied by 
and have very generally been supposed to be due to electric 
currents or electric waves traversing the earth’s ciust, and a 
discussion by Dr. Lloyd of the observations made by Mr. Barlow 
in 1847 of currents on telegraph wires showed a very dose 
relationship between the two-hourly chan«a of the declinatioii 
needle and the changes of intensity and direction of earth cur¬ 
rents on telegraph-lines. 

Both Dr. Lamont and Dr. LViyd condude from thdr eom- 
parisoos of earth currents and magnetic changes that the chai^{es 
of the declination needle cannot be due to the direct action of 
the electric current traversing the earth’s crust, hut that these 
currents or waves, extandingtoa considerable depth, alter by in¬ 
duction the magnetism of the earth itself, and this chan^ of 
magnetism causes the observed changes in the decimation needle. 
Thus the magnetic changes are the indirect effects of (not the 
earth current in its immediate neighbourhood, but of) a ehatige 
in the magnetism of the earth itrelf, which may be due to on 
dectric wave extending over a considerable area of the earth's 
surface. 

The point towards which the total earth current is directed 
follows the sun and seems to lag two or three hours behind, but 
not the same distance behind at different places. 

These earth currents have been ascribed to different causes 1 
thus Dr. I.Amont regards them os the results of dectrie force 
emanating from the sun; ^ Saossure regards them os devebped 
evaporation, the vapour being poeitively charged, and the 
water being nwative; Dr. Lloyd regards them oi effects of 
solar heat; wbibt M. de la Rive ascribes them to diemical 
oijtions going on in the interior of the solid crust of the earth, 
^ electridty being tnmsported into the atmosphere by ev»- 
porotloh. 

Hr. Ellis of the Greenwich Obgemtory has shown the inti¬ 
mate rdation between solar ihti^ Sdid the regular diurnal 
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magnetic changes of 'dedmation and horizontal force at Green¬ 
wich Observatory daring thirty'iive years from 1841 to by 
a comparison ef the otjservations of those elcKents. Tlic results 
of his observations are shown on a large diagram which bss 
been enlarged from his caive% and they ^how what a close 
relationriiip exists between solar storms and ten estial magnetic 
changes; There are not only daily and yearly periods of the 
variations of the different musette elements, but there also 
secnas tobein the horizontal intensity a period of twenty-five 
or twesMy-six days, which is the time of rotation of the sun on 
hb oxb. Other recent investigations have shown that these regular 
mngnelk changes depend not only on the sun, hot that they are 
ate la part due to tne action or the moon, and these portions 
depend upon the length of the knar di^ and on the position of 
tlm moM with regant to the earth. Just as there are regular 
earth earrenta whose direction depends upon the sun, which we may 
call the solar earth currents, ro there are lunar earth currents 
which go thmogh their changes under the action of the mcmi, 
and H has been shown that the efleeta are produced not imme¬ 
diate^ under the moon, but there u a lagging behind in the 
oiM cw tha lunar earth cunenta, just aa in the caie of the solar 
earth currents In the care of the lunar earth currents we can¬ 
not attribute the production of the electridty either to beat or 
to thermo-electric currents from one part to another of the earth's 
crust, and we must therefore look for iome other source. May 
we not find it In die fact that the moon causes tides in the solid 
CRiit of the earth, isst aa she causes tides in the oceans ? The 
earth's emst b itiMe upof elastic materials and materials capabla 
of yielding and altering their form to a considerable amount 
with the mnge in the direction of the pull of the moon upon 
them. This crest abo contains magnetic substances in abuad- 
anca which alter their form under the moon's attraction, and 
so from the changes of position of masses of magnetic matter 
changes are produced in the magnetism of the earth which must 
give lire to induced currents of electricity or earth currents. Let 
us Imagine a conductor of electricity outside the earth, stretching 
firom the North Pole to the equator and fixed in space, with the 
earth, a magnetic body, revolving beneath it from west to east p 
then it follows, from Faraday's laws of induced currents, that 
the revolution of tbe earth on its axis would cause a current in 
the fixed conductor in a directum from the pole to the equator. 

If tbe conductor moved ever the surface or the earth from west 
to east, and the earth did not revolve, or revolved at a slower rate, 
then the current in the conductor would be from the equator to 
the pole. The current depends upon the relative motion of the 
earth and tbe wire. If then we have an insulated wire running 
north and south, the tides in the earth's crust, of which 1 have 
spokes^ will be equivalent to a lagging behind of magnetic 
matter, and ro we may expect in (hat wire a current of electricity 
whose genenl direetion would be from the equator to the mle. 
The position of the wire with reference to the magnetic pole of 
the earth would modify the direetion of these ennh current*, and 
It is quite conceivable that the position of Engl nd with regard 
to the magnelio polemigfat cause theserrgnlar earth currents to be 
greatest In the sonth-weat and north-east direction. The lagging 
of the lunar earth currents behind the porition of tbe moon 
weuM ate be oeoonnted for by the laggt^ of the tides beknd 
the moon. If thb b a true cause for some porHon at least of 
the knar earth enirenls, then the aaine reasoning applied to tbe 
SOD may m a smaller degree apply to the case or the regular 
soterdbinaleardi currents, and may help to account for the 
lagging b^ind of the efieeb due to the sun, 10 that tbe fact 
that the greatest solar efleet happens about 3.30 p.m. may not 
be eetbrty due te die fact that that b the hottest part of the 
day, but maty nbo in part depend npon the tides. 

We have now to omstder those more andden changes'of the 
suspended magneto, which ore dbtingiushed by the name mag< 
nerie dbtarbaiieea. In 1874 Or. Lloyd said of them The 
dmtiois and the magnitade of thew oscilbthms are u yet outside 
the domain of law, mid probably dmnd upon so many operating 
canaea that, llte the gusts and lulls of the wind in an atmo> 
spheric storm, they wiu long bafik alt atfiempta to refer them to 
their actuating fbreei, oreveA to reduce them to order." 

Certain facts relating to thew dbtnrbanees teve long bem 
known. From the series of observations started by Gauss ill 
1834, and made every five minutes «t the same timw at a variaW 
of ptees; at firat in Europe and afterwards in variowi parts of 
tlto world, the dbturbing power was fmnid to hterate fat 
northern latitudes; also it wu made out that the appearanoa of 
a dbtnihanee in severrt places ocenired at tbe taae ttec^ but 


there were great differences in the results at dltferent 

In Europe the agreement was very good, and ate hs America*; 
bnt the agreement between« Europe and. America wae not ee 
satblactory. 

The force seemed to originate in a certain point in Aa Interier 
of the earth, and the direetion of tha dbturbing force wemed to 
be constant: yet sometimes there were great mfftieucca in the 
deviations at pbces not far apart, and from the reiuit of bis 
obseivalious Weber was led to believe that there waa a centre 
of dbtnrbanees which was somewhere in Ae netgbhuurlwed ol 
St Petersburg. 

However sudden and unconnected liagle* dbturbawcs may 
Ecem to be, they still follow certain laws in their occnereeee; 
Sabine found that they had daily and yearly wbCionn from 
tlum mean values, and that they have on ricvctt.year period, 
which agreed with the eleven-ye» period of the appeanmea of 
spots upon the sun. 

Dulurbanees are more frequent in waamer than tar vriiitw, 
and this applies to each hemlsphnc ; and It has bun snnfirmcd 
bv vaxieus observers that they are abo sulriect to the tehtenee 
of the moon. Lanront says of these dirinrbanocer Their cum 
b a force which b Eubject to certain bwa but which decs not 
act constantly; the mean dbection and ftoqnency baac yet to be 
dlioovored." 

Okervalions have shown that Ae magnetie dbtarbanew and 
electric currents on the earth ore so nearly related to one another 
that people naturally Icok upon the dertric cufrents, either In 
the crust of the earth or in the atmosphere outside it, ao .tbo 
cause of the magnetic disturbances. 1 heae curreola in the earth 
have usually betn attributed to changes of temperature, becawe 
they also are found to be in some way governed by Aeium 

Now let us come to more recent observations of magnetie 
dblurbances with the improved mttheda cf recording okerva- 
tioBi by photograi hy which are now available. For seme years 
past photographic records have been taken of the magnetie 
elements, but tbe curves have I een laid aside, and very little use 
has been mode r f them; eo much so that some three or feur 

S ara ago a circular letter from Mr. Ellery, Director of the 
elhourne Okervatcry, was sent round to ibote Fcuniilic men 
who were lupposcd to be interested in the matter to know 
whether it was advisable to continue the photographic records of 
magnetic changes at Melbnnrae, which isihemobtEoutheni staticn, 
and the only station in the southern hemis| here except Maiuritiu*, 
where such oliservations are taken. Mr. Ellery did not for one 
moment supjKisc that they were of no value, but as no use 
was made of them he wished to know whether the money ex¬ 
pended might net be iielter applied to another purpose. This 
matter has been taken up by the Kew Committee, or which Dr. 
De La Rue is tbe chairman, and a recommendation was made 
that the directors of all observatoriea whidi possess iiietrumenta 
of the Kew pattern should be invited to send to Kew Arir 
photographic record^ or carefid tracings of Aem, for a ^ven 
perio. ), f o that a comparison might bo mad* of the TCtotts, 

Tbe period chosen w os Ae monA of March, 1879, and records 
for Ae whole month have beat cert from Liabm, CoimlxB, 
Stenyhuzst, Vienna, St. Fetersbutg^ and Bembiw, In ttenofthem 
hemisphere, and from llclbonme and tho AburiihM hi tte 
•outbm bemiapbere* 

A. pKlimiiiaty account of n eomporten of thn doelination 
enrvea from, the European stationa waa hcought before the 
British Associaticn lost year at Swansea, and this evening I have 
to bring before you some forthac points whkh come onk ol Arne 
compailioiui. Let us take Acdisturbances onMarA 15*16; 18^ 
whiA wA Austzate some of Ae pobris which I vAls to taraig 
out prominently. 

Not only do magnetic changes occur at Ao mm* tine at 
different etaiions, but there Is a groat similarity between them. 

It must be remembered that at northwn stationi the barizoolal 
force is smaller in proportion to the whole force Aan it ia nt 
stations nearer to the equator, so ibatths same dbtnrbaneo wUI 
pcoduce less effect on the k.risontal form or on the deetention 
needle in latitudes near the equator. 

Alio the needles at diflitreht statieni are by ne nanoi in Ac 
same alate of sensibility, and even at the tame station they 
change wlA time, so that Aey aro not alwm eqnalljr rcMlflve; 
and when they lose their magnetim th^ lutva to m re-mag- 
netised. 

We eee that soon after to a.ni. G,T. on March 15,1879; 
there ia a disturbance wave showing firatndImimilioB and then sn 
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increase in Ibe Wiaontal for« at St. Petersburif, Vienna, Kew, observations made every five minntes on certain days prevlonsly 
and Lisbon. At Melboome in Australia there ii a si uilar dis- fixed ui>on would probably never have shown the way in whic^ 
tnrbance at fhe same time both in the declination and in the these minute rtan^ of ma^etic power of the earth at widely 
horizontal force. distant places are related to one another. 

Again, between a and 3 and tetween 4 and 5 p.m. there In one or two caaes Sefior Cnpello and Prof. Balfour Stewart 
are very mall distnrbantts showing themselves at the same had compared the Lisbon and Kew curves for a particular dis- 
absolute time in the horizontal force and declination curves, tnrbance, but the photographic magnetic records have never 
About 5. *0 p.m. there is a well-marked increase in the horizontal before been collected from other stations, and there has been no 
force and eastward deflection of the declination needles, opportunity of comparing them. From the precise similarTty of 
About 9.30 t).m. G.T. a storm begins which lasts for about an the forms of the curves in many cases we may say that the ro'r 
hour. It is felt in the northern and in the southern hcmisphei-es, ' ^ thange of magnetic disturbances at widely distant stations it 
near to nnd on IxAh sides of the equator. At all Kuropean the same. There n nothing fitful or flaidiing in such disturbances as 
Btatlons the horizontal force is increased during the first part of theseof March 26. Wc might imagine a current in the enot of the 
the storm, and then diminished, earth or a current or transfer of electricity in the air near to, i.e. 

At Liibon the vertical force is first increased and then dimin- ‘ within twenty or thirty miics of each of these observatories, but 
Medi ai^ at St. Petersburg and Stonyhurzt there is a diminution ' to imagine the same emrentand the same variations of the cnr> 
in the vertical force at the same time as at Lisbon. If we regard 1 rent at so many different stations, all changing in the same way 
thedeclinatioiMKedles, we find that at St. Petersbnig, Zi-ka-Wei, I at the same instant, is difficult, unless it can K shown in what 
and Melbourne, and at ^mbay, the declination westward is , way all these change-* are connected with the eavse of such a 
first Increased and then diminished, whereas at Kew and Lisbon regular electric discnaige. It seems easier to imagine that such 
the morions are in the opposite direction. | changes as these are dne to a change produced I7 induction in 

The dedination at Vienna seems to he intermedi'ite beta-een the magnetism of the earth itself 1^ some distant body. It is 
Kew and St. Petertbaig, but the curve is incomplete. j easy to show that the magnetism produced by a current in a 

At Bombay and the Mauritins, near to but on opposite sides , ma^etic substance round which it flows is greater in Its aetion 
of the equator, the dedination needles are deflected opposite on a small magnetic needle than the direct action of the cnrrenl 
ways, llie local time at these idaces was from i to 2 o’clock at itself. Hence a current flowing in the crust of the earth should 
nlmt. ’ produce its principal effect on a magnetic needle by the mag' 

Now in what way can we account for such ma™etic disturb- i netic induction which the current induces in the earth itsdf. 
aaces as this? If we assume tint by magnetic mdnetion from 1 So.7ietimes disturbances occur where at the same inrtant there 
some cause or other the earth’s magnetism is altered, then the are similar deflections of the dedination needles nt stations wide 
position of the magnet which would produce the disturbance ’ apart, and suddenly at one of the stations the needle no longer 
most be each that its pole which attracts the marked end of our goes witli the others, but begins to go, and contiimes for a con- 
needle must He at the beginning of the disturbance tothe east of stdetnble period to go, in the opposite direction to the others, 
Kew and Lisbon, to the north of Vienna, and to llic north-west turning when they turn, and tracing out a similar curve, but 
of St, Petersburg; the r.isbon vertical force curve also shows it trnned always in the opposite direction. Such cases occurred 
to be below the surface of the earth. Hence an inductive action frequently ttaring March, 1879, and especially on March *3, 
equivalent to a change of position of the north magnetic pole about 1.30 and about 7 p.m., Kew time, and on March 29, 
towards the geographical pole would account for llte^e changes, abont 9 p.m. An examination of the principal disturbances 
The strei^hening and weakening of a mtgnet with its nortii seems to show that; 

pole to the north on the meridian of Vienna might possibly (1) A diminntion in the horizontal force is aceompanied by 
account for the magnetic clianges observed between 9.30 and greater easterly dcBcctions of the declination needle at St, 
10,30 at night, Greenwich time, on March 15, 1879. Petersburg than nt Kew, 

If we attempt to explain this disturliance by currents of (2) Increase of the horizontal force is accompanied by greater 
electriclry or discharges of statical electricity in the air above westerly deflections at St. Petersburg than at Kew, or is some- 
the needles, then we must imagine that at first there is a strong times accompanied by a westerly deflection at St. Petersburg and 
current from the sonth-west over St. Petersburg, from the west an easterly deflection at Kew. 

over Vienna, and from the north-west over Kew and Lisbon, the These cases which I have taken will be sufficient to show how 
vertical force needle at Lisbon showing that the current from important it is that there should be additional injignetic observa- 
the north-west lies somewhat to the east of Ll-.bon, thst at the lories, especially in the southern hemisphere, where photographic 
Mauritius this current U from the north, and at Bombay from records should be taken, so that we may learn something about 
the south, the magnetism of the earth. Practically we have te n:ly on one 

Hence we must Imagine that a current of electricity passes excellent observatory (Melbourne) for the whole of the southern 
down from nsrth-west to the south-east, going on towards the hemisphere. Surely the time has arrived when there should be 
east over Vienna, and towards the north-east over St. Petersburg, photographic registration of the magnetic elements at such an 
This must be ke^ up very much along the same line through lut Important observatory as the Cape of Good Hope, especially 
the fint part of the disturbance, and then the current or currents when the French Government has decided within the last few 
must be altered lo strength in the same manner at nil stations. weeks to establish a magnetic observatory at Cape Horn. With 
We will next consider what would hrrdly be called a mu- observatories at Melbourne, at Cape Horn, ana at tiie Cape of 
netic storm, but a few very small deviations of the mognettc Good Hope, tlte soutiiam hemisphere would be well supplied, 
needle^ lasting from about 5.30 to 7.30 p.m, on March 26,1879. and probably the Russian Government wonld then soon establish 
Onlyiba comparison of the originals wul give the closeness of an observatory in the east of Siberia. 

the sind^ity of the curves, and the curves for Vienna and Kew Now we can readily show the way in which the magnetic 
ate absalutely eoincMeiit. instruments are distuibed in a magnetic observatory by the 

When the declination needle is deflected to the west, the iteration of the strength of a magnet. Taking magnetic needles 
horizontal force needle Is deflected with its marked end towards to represent the declination needle, the inclination needle, and the 
the south, so that in this dlsturbanoe the two needles are drawn blfilar or horizontal force needle, we may place an electro-magnet 
towards the south-wrt at the same time with greater or less in a given position with regard to them, and by altering the 
power, and twdve similar bends are dearly traced out in tire Vienna strength of tW electro-magnet may canse these needles to trace 
and Kew curves during the two hours. These distttibances are out dlstiirbances of a very dedded chvracter. In the disturb-' 
all so very amill, that but fm the comparison of ^otographsthn ance of March 26 the greatest motion of the needle was not 
wonld prabnbly be lost sight of; yet wn^ice that the same de- more than abont af of anglent Kew oral Vienna. It would not 
flections occur at tire same instant at Kew and «t Vienna, at St. he oossibte for me to show you the action on so wma a scale. 
PeterAuw and at Mdbonnre. From fhe nmarkable similarity vlhave as yet beenspeaking of only modemte distesbances, but 
in titese outurbanees nnd their occurrence at the same thne^ we new let us co m e lo some of the laigw ones, and 1 have had the 
should expeet that the cause af disturbance is ao for removed eppottonity, throi^ the kindness of tiie Kew Committee, and the 
from fhe [fluees of observation tiurt the dHtamwe ef thehr dfs- oW^ at the virion observatories anrioiwd, of ktudying fhe 
tames frem It need mot be eomsidered. TUt not «i- eefm' for the Aqgust inq;iietle taora iriddh bepn «t tano «.m. 
lea^Idy be ntBBdniu argument in support of a Iheoty that Oeemiwleh time, on August iitfa, and ferconvenienoe nreybe 
wfh jB duthsimps ate due dhee^ to the anrien of Ihs sun te divided hilothree storms, one Item ie.20 on the cith, to 
flnwm as a mognarie body. Hie nuneiiod eom p e riw us of 1 n.m. on the xsth; a second fntt if.30 a,in. on the itth to 
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7.20 on the 13th; and the third from 11.50 a.m on the 13th to 7 
to 8 a,m. on the 14th of August. 

1 have {prepared a laige sheet, on which these curves have been 
copied as accurately as potsible for the first of these storms on 
the ilth. For this storm 1 have ako the curves from Toronto 
and from Zi-ka>wei. The first storm began on August ii at the 
same instant at all the stations, Tliere is a decide similarity, 
especially in the horizontal force curves, throughout the first port 
of this storm, and certain points in it stand out prominently. At 
Kcw, the beginning of the storm is not attunlly recorded, bMause 
the sheets of prepared paper on the lime cylinders were changed 
precisely at 10.30 a.m. wnen the storm was beginning. The de¬ 
flections are alike at Lisbon, Kew, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and 
after the very first sudden deflection, at Toronto also. The 
mreatest effect is produced at St. Petersburg; the similarity 
between the larra disturbances at Vienna and at Toronto in 
Canada, places differing about 6^ hours in time, is remarkable. 
About 11.45, 1 very remarkable 

points of agreement. 

From about 4.30 p.m. to 8 p.m. Greenwich time, from 
about 11 a.m. to 3.30 p.ui. Toronto time, the deflections are 
opposed at Toronto, and at Vienna or Kew. 

This would rather point to solar action as the cause of disturb¬ 
ance. In this case the Kew curve is not so much deflected as 
the Vienna curve, becau-se the horizontal needle at Kew is not 
nearly so sensitive as at Vienna, and the relative strengths of the 
actual disturbing forces at the Iwo places can only be obtained by 
comparison of die scale-values at the two places. 

I will draw your attention to one other point on this day. At 
9 p.m, the disturbances are all in the same direction, but about 
II p.m., whilst St. Petersburg agrees in direction with the others 
in a very violent phase of the storm, at Toronto the direction of 
the deflections is reversed, and this reversal of carves continues 
until about the end of the first of the three storms. 

7‘he second storm, beginning about II.30 a.m. on the I3th, and 
lasting until the next morning, was the most remarkable of the 
three. U not only baffles the telegraph clerks, who wish to keep 
out earth currents from their lines, but it even goes beyond the 
powers of the magnetic observatories which are specially designed 
to watch over torn. Thus, at Toronto, the line goes off the 
edge of the paper on which the photographic record is taken. At 
Mdbourne the motion is so rapid, and also at Vienna, that the 
plate is not sensitive enough to receive the impressions; the 
motion is too quick even for photography. At the lime of 
neatest disturbance, about i3.3o midday, it is very remarkable 
that at Lisbon, and at Zi:ka-wci, near Shanghai in China, two 
filaces nearly in the same latitude, |jut nearly nine hours a; art in 
time, the vertical force is increased in prectsdy the same way and 
to the same amount at the .same instant. 

At Zi-ka-nei in China, the sudden change in the horizontal 
force on the needle amounted to about ri^lh part of the total 
horizontal force, and at St. Petersburg the change in the hori¬ 
zontal force amounted to or the horizontal force, and 

the total force was changed by about ^th part of its full value. 

Hence, any cause for Uicsc magnetic changes, in order to be a 
true and sufficient one, must be capable of producing such intense 
magnetic changes os these all over the surface of the earth. 
These magnetic changes are so large as to be quite comparable, as 
we seek with the earth’s total force, so that any cause which is 
shown to be incomMtent from the nature of things to produce the 
one can hardly be neld to account for the other. 

Since, as I have shown, the lam disturbances and the small 
disturbances do not follow totally different laws, but agree 
equally well all over the earth, in so far as they agm we must 
attribute them to the san» canse. 

During this August stomi, as also during the remarkable 
storm of Janoaiy 31 last, grMt difficulties were experienced in 
working the telegraph' lines, and Mr. Preece has been kind 
enough to send me wticulars of these storms. 

I am also greatiy indebted to the Astronomer-Royal for 
sending me traces of the earth-current photographic records 
taken at Greenwich Observatory dnring the August storm on 
two separate wires, one mntiiDg from the north-east, and the 
other from the south-east, to Greenwich. The two tracings are 
bent opposite ways at the same time, so that when a current wee 
running on one line towards Greenwich, on die other it was 
numiiig away from it^rad comparing these curves wUh the earth- 
enirent records from Derby and Ha^oidwcst and other jdacm, 
it appeass that the general direction of cunents during this stom 
wnt from south-west to north-east, or from south-ionth-west to 


north-north-east, with varying intensity, the agreement being 

S close between the disturbances of the declination neeole aud 
lackheath and Greenwich photographic record. From Mr. 
Preece's record also earth-currents were violent from 10.30 a.m. 
on the nth [i.t, they weie noted within ten minutes of the begin¬ 
ning of the magnetic Morm) to about 2.30 p.m., and again from 
9 to midnight. 

They were very violent on August 12, beginning at 11.30 a.m., 
the beginning of the second storm, and quieting down about 
4.30 p.m., then beginning again at 7.30 and lasting until 
9.30 p.m. 

Again on the 13th they are strong for ij hours, from about 
5 in tbe morning, i.e. just about the end of the second magnetic 
storm. 

The general direction of the earth-currents as observed at 
Derby or Haverforclwesf, as well os at Greenwich, was from 
north-east to ^outh-webt. 

Again on January 31 last another violent mimetic storm oc- 
cuir^, in wnich the currents were even more violent than in ihe 
August storm. 

Intimalely connected with magnetic disturbances and earth 
currents is the phenomenon of the aurora or polar light, which 
is an electric discharge in the upper regions of the atmosphere. 
During the August snd Tanua^ storms the aurora was well 
seen in England; it was also seen at St. Petersbutg, and as far 
east as Siiicria. It does not appear to have been seen, altbouch 
it was looked for, at Zi-ka-wei in China by M. Dechevrens, the 
dUrector of the observatory, although the magnetic storm was 
$0 violent there that the horizontal force was suddenly changed 
by -rJvtli P»ri of its total amount. 

we may arrive at .some idea of the character of the aurora by 
studying electric dkehargesin vacuum tubes, and Dr. De La Kue 
has already brought this subject before you in his Friday evening 
lecture. 

We may gradually pass from electric discharges in air of 
ordinary density, in which w e get the well-known electric spark 
between two surfaces, to air of less densi^ but better conducting 
power, and then to air of less density still, but of such high 
resistance that no electricity will pa^s. Dr. De La Kue has 
shown that with ii,Qoo cells of his battery the striking distance 
between two jiuints is about six-tenths of an inch in air of 
ordinary density of about 76^ mm. pressure. 

When the pressure in a hydrogen tube is reduced to 31.7 niui. 
8,937 cells will cause a discharge to take place through thirty 
inches. 

When the pressure is reduced to '643 (about six-tenths of a 
mm.), 430 cells will cause a discharge through the tube. 

When tbe pressure is still further reduced to '0065, it requires 
8.937 cells to cause the discharge, so that tbe spark passes more 
readily at a pressure of ’6i2 mm. than it does at a higher or 
a lower pressure. This is also the case with air. 

The lower regions of ihe earth’s atmosphere offer great 
resistonce to the passage of electricity, but as we ascend the 
pressure dimmi.shes and tbe electric resistance diminishes, until 
at last, at a height of between thirty and forty miles, a level 
is reaped where tbe air offers least resistance to tbe passage 
of electricity, where the pressure is about ‘397 of a mm,, and 
above that level tbe electrical resUtonce again increases, so that 
at a height of about eighty miles the battery of 11,000 cells 
would not cause a spark to pass. 

If w e take a tube which has not been very highly exhausted 
we see that the light from tbe positive pwe extends nearly 
through the tube, and the dark space aiDutd the negative pole 
is smSl. As the exhaustion proceeds and the pressure of the 
air ia diiainiriied, the electric spark passes through greater and 
greater lengths and changes its character, until we get to the 
pressure coiresponding to the least resistance. Beyond that the 
resistance increases, tbe dark space around the negative pole ex¬ 
pands and the molecules fly about more freely; those on the nega¬ 
tive {date being charged with electricity, and bciDg repelled from 
it proceed for a long distance in riiu^t lines, and possess the 
wms of causing bodies on which they strike to glow. In Mr. 
Crookes’s tubes we get veiylbeautifnl efieoli from this glowing of 
the glass tube itself, or from the ^ovring of substances in the 
path of the stream. We may regazd this as a stream of mole- 
coles of gas cbitged with declrldty, and we see the difference 
between this stream and the dectric currant In a vacuum tube at 
lower exhaustion by the action of the aaf^ upon it. In one 
case the current going through the molcGidei friim pole to pole 
in the tube u bent out of its coone by the magnet, indiymiiiatri- 
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colly by the two poles, and retunu to its path, the line of least 
resistance, throi^h the molecules, whereas the stream of mole¬ 
cules at the higher exhaustion, carrying their electricity 
with them, are carried away by the electric charge upon them, 
and get utterly lost and scattered on striking the side of the tube, 
yielding up a great deal of energy in the form of heat to the i 
tube or to the glowing platinum or other substance in the tube. ! 

1 must now show you the beautiful aurora tube which has 
been seen once in this theatre, and for which I am indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. De La Rue. It has been brought to the 
right state of exhaustion to show just those effects which will 
bdp better than any description of mine to give you an idea of 
the character of the aurora discharge in the middle regions of the 
atmosphere. 

By bringing a magnet to bear upon this discharge we may see 
I'he effect of terrestial magnetism on the aurora di>^charges in 
the atmosphere. 

Aurom Borealis. —The aurora as seen in the north-eastern parts 
of Siberia, where it is often very brilliant, is 'described as con¬ 
sisting of single bright pillars rising in the north and in the 
north-east, gradually covering a large siiace of the heavens; 
these rush about from place to place, and reaching up to the 
zenith, produce an appearance os if a vast tent was spread in the 
heavens, glitterbg with gold, rubies, and sapphire.s. 

More exact attempts have been made to describe the aurora, 
and perhaps I may be allowed to quote Dalton's description of 
u<i aurora as seen by him. 

A remarkable red appearance of clouds was noticed in the 
.sciuthem horizon, which afforded light enough to read by, and a 
leiuarkable effect was expected, lie says, There was a large 
luminous horizontal arch to the southward, and one or more 
concentric arches northward. All the arches seemed exactly 
bisected by the plane of the magnetic meridian. At 10.30 
Streamers appears in the S.E. running to and fro from W, to 
K.; they increased in number, and approached the zenith, wlien 
all of a sudden the whole hemisphere was covered uiththem, 
.and exhibited such an appearance as baffles all description. The 
intensity of the light, the prodigious number and volatility of the 
beams, the grand intermlxtiurc of alt the primitive colours in their 
utmost splendour, variegating the glowing canopy with the most 
luxuriant and enchanting scenery, afford^ an awful, hut at the 
s.'ime time a most pleasing and sublime spectacle. But,*’ he 
a<ld.s, ** the uncommon grandeur of the scene only lasted one 
minute. The variety of colours disappeared, and the beams lost 
their lateral motion, and were converted, as usual, into the 
(lashing radiations; but even then it surpassed all other appear¬ 
ances of the aurora, in that the whole hemisphere was covered 
with it." 

In his address before the British Association in 1863, Sir 
William Armstrong speaks of the sympathy between forces 
openting in the sun and magnetic forces on the earth, and 
notices a remarkable phenomenon seen by independent observers 
on September l, 1859. 

A sudden outburst of light, far exceeding the brightness of 
the sun’s surface, was seen to take place, and sweep like a 
driving cloud over a portion of the solar siu-race. This was 
attended with magnetic disturbances of unusual intensity, and 
with exhibitions of aurora of extraordinary brilliancy. The 
identical instant at which the effusion of light was observed was 
recorded by on abrupt and strongly-marked deflection in the 
self-re^tering instruments at Kew. The magnetic storm com- 
mencM before and continued alter the event." 

The daily and yearly periods of the magnetic changes^ the 
change in the horizontal force depending on ttie sun’s rotation on 
his axis, the agreement of the eleven-year period of nu^etic 
didurbances, inn-spots, and auroras, show that the sun plays a 
very imporunt part in causing or goremlng both the regular and 
irropilar mognede changes. 

Irthe sun beassumed to be a very mwerful m^piet, then changes 
la his mametism might he expected to affect the ma^etism of the 
earth, although the effect could not be very^arge, unless the sun 
is magnetised to an intensity much greater eVbn, contharedtohis 
mass, than the earth is magnetised. Then as there are tides in 
the sea around us and probably in the earth’s crust, so there are 
certainly very large tides in the ocean of air above us: and may 
not the sun and moon, by dragging this air towards them m the 
earth revolves, cause that friction between air and earth, and also 
that evaporation, which together may account for the psesence o( 
and keep up the supply of, positive electricity in the air and 
negative eleetrieity In the earth? Agun, these tides in the 
atsuMphere wUl cause the mass of it to lag behind the revolving 
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solid earth, and at a height of thirty or forty'milc! we have a 
layer of air which, for air, is a comparatively good conductor of 
electricity. Here then we have not a lagging of the magnet 
behind the conductor, but a lagging of the conductor be¬ 
hind the magnet, and hence, according to the laws of Fara¬ 
day, Ste may expect a current or a gr^ual heaping up of 
electricity in the air in the opposite direction to the current in 
the earth's crust. Thus the regular tidal wycs in the atmo¬ 
sphere would cause the gradual transfer of positive electricity 
from the ixkles towards the equator, 'lliis transfer may be of 
the nature of a current of electricity or of a mass of air carrying 
A static chaige of electricity with it, for as Prof. Rowland has 
shoan that the motion of a static charge will produce magne¬ 
tism, so we may expect from the principles of conservation of 
electricity that a change in the position of a magnet will under 
such circumstances produce motion of the static charge of 
electricity. When the air becomes charged up to discharging 
point, then we may get the sudden discharges such as the aurora 
tn the air and the earth current in the earth ; and since the con¬ 
ducting layer of air approaches nearer to the earth in the colder 
polar regions, possibly within less than twenty milfe of the earth's 
surface, it may be found that the discharge of the aurora may 
even lake place from earth to air by gradual slow discharge, 
aided as it may be by the state of moisture of the air and by 
change of temperature and other causes. 


UmVERSlTY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Cambridge.— W. H. Caldwell, B.A., of Caius College, has 
been nominated to study at the Zoological Station at Naples. 

Mr. F. M. Balfour, F.R.S., has been elecle<l President of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society. Prof. Newton in laying doan 
the office referred with pleasure to the removal nnd the change in 
the management of the Society's library. Since the transfer to 
the new room about 500 volumen have been presented to the 
library by Profe-sors Humphry .‘ind Newton, Mr. J. W. Clark, 
Mr. F. M. Balfour, and Mr. Horace Darwin. 

Open Scholarships for Natural Science have been offered by 
Trinity College (date of examination, March 2a next); subjects 
those of the Natural Science Tripos} by St. Johrs College, 
subjects. Chemistry, Phrac^, Physiology, with Geology, Com¬ 
parative Anatomy, and Botany (the last three only if notice be 
given beforehand), date, March 22; by Caius College, date 
March 28, subjects Chemistiv, and either Biology or Physics; 
by ChrisFs, Emmanuel, and Sidney Sussex Colleges, at a 
common examination; subjects, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
and Geology; date March 28. 

University College, Liverpool.— The Council'of the 
College have appointed Dr. W. A. Flerdman to the professorship 
of natural history, founded by Lord Derby in connection w'itn 
University College. Dr. Herdman is a graduate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, He took the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in 1879 in the department of Natural Science, and in 
the same year was intrusted by Sir Wyville Thomson with the 
preparation of the report on the collection of Tunicula obtained 
during the Challenger Expedition. The Council have also ap¬ 
pointed Dr. J. Campbell Brown to the professorship of che¬ 
mistry in the same college. Dr. Campbell Brown has for 
several years held the office of borough and county analyst, and 
of lecturer upon chemistry at the Royal Infirmary Simool of 
Medicine. 

Dr. Alexander Bain, lately Professor of logic at Aberdeen, 
has been elected l-ord Rector of that Univenity, 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Anthropological Institute, November 8.—Prof. W. H. 
Flower, F\R.S„ vice-president, in the chtdr.—The following 
new Members were announced ;—Miss Becker, Mrs. R. Craw- 
shay, Mrs. Lloyd, Miss Mary Sheldon, Miss Eleanor E. Smith, 
Min Wolfe, Prof. Acland, F.R.S., James Backhouse William 
Bowman, F.R.S., Alfred T. Brett, M.D., Rev. H. Canham, 
John G. Garson. M.D., Hugh T. Hall, F.(>,S., Capt. Hosier, 
w. J. Knowles, E. IJanfair Lewes, Alfred Llngt^ M.B., G. D. 
Lon»UiL M.D., William Parkin, H. Seebohm, F.L.S., Mark 
Stimp, F>G.S.» H. Stwes, F.G.S., Ricbanl Ihompson, Prof, 
£, Perceval Wright, F.uS^; also Dr. Josef Majer of Cramw 
IS a Correspond^ Member,—Dr. J.GTGation exhiUted some 
improved forms of anthropometrie insfrnments,—Mr. Eveiard 
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F< ia Thurn read a paper on the aaltnbu of the Indiana of 
Bfitiah Guiana. After definiBg aninisiB as belief in the eaiat< 
enoe of sfurit in any form* the author t.tatcd that the anitni'in of 
titt Indiaae of Guiana^ In oonanioii probably with that of many 
other American tribes, is not oiily of an exceedinifly pure and 
rudimiitary kind, but is much more primitive than has yet been 
recognised by students of religk^us evolution. The Indian belief 
is that each ol^ect and phenomenon of the vibible world con* 
•ista of body and spirit; aod these countless dual beings difter 
from each other only in bodily form aod in tbe degree of brute 
foKe or cunning which they {mMas, but are none of them dis* 
tinguisbed by the possesf^ion of any aort of divine character. 
There is no belief, of genuine Indian origin, in gods or a God, 
in heaven or hcil, or in reward or punihlimcnt after death; nor 
is any form of worship practised, 'i he author also indicated 
how in Ibis ixdier may he found the germs from which all the 
fcatoies of the higher religions have aribcn by modification. 

Paris 

Academy of Bclenees, November 7.—M. Warts in the 
chair,—Tiic following papen were read: On the limits of 
electrolysis, by M. Derthelot. In the electrolysis uf sulphate 
of i)ritash (.IS dso of haloid folts), the smallest sum of 
energies capable of working the decomposition is far below 
that which would be required for the prevti<u.s setting at liberty 
of the alkaline metal. It is equivalent to the separation of the 
acid and the base, pins either the septiration of the oxygen and , 
the metal at expense of the base, or the decomposition uf tbe ' 
acidulated uater.—On the comtjU''tions effected by bioxide of 
nitrogen, by M, Berthelot. The property of turning at ex|.ense 
of bioxide of nitrogen under influence of a flame or electric 
spark, depends mainly (the author shows) on the temperature 
developed. Of the mixtures tabulated, none that develop a 
temperature theoretically under 70CO* are inflamed; while those 
developing a higher temperature bum or detonate.—Synthetic 
experiments in artificial reproduction of meteorites, by MM. 
Fouqud and L^vy, By igneous fusion they have obtained 
bodies closely resembling some oligoatderic meteorites; one 
type containing febpathic products, and another not. The 
former contains anorthite associated with pyroxyene and 
eastatitc (eukritc) or peridote (hownntite); the latter peri* 
dote, enstatite, oxydulated iron, and a pyroxene exclusively 
magnesian.—'Solution of two que-tions of maritime hydraulics, 
br M. Cinldi. One refers to the fuire governing tbe sand 
or banks and harbours; (Cialdi’s theory that tbe undulatoiy 
motion is the prime force is now accepted, as against that whicn 
puls the littoral current first), The other refers to the method of 
construction of moles for harbours by the Romans; (they did not 
make thoc with apertures where there was exposure to the open 
sea).—On the comparison of the waters of the Is^ and those of 
the Ouranoe in their hydrographic and agronomic relations, by 
M. de Gosporin. He controverts some views of M. Dumont. — 
Report on a memoir of M. Leautd on teledynamic transmissions. 
Tbe author’s solution of the problem is pronounced complete, 
theoretically and practically.—On silica and silicates of Uthine, 
by MM. Irautef^lle and Margottet. /v/<r affa, three new 
crystallised silicates of lithinc have been obtained (by means of 
cluoride of lidiium in fusion), and it b prored that silica may 
take the form of quarts in presence of a fined chloride.—On tbe 
means to employ for destroying tbe winter-^ of phylloxera, by 
M. Mayet, He considen it nest to operate where the vines 
have every year galls on the leave«, and to treat (with insecticide) 
only the wood of two or three yeon.—A work by M. du 
Bncage (Lisbon) on the “Omilholcm of Angola” was pie* 
sented.—Elements of Denning’s comet {iwi A, by M. Sdiulhof.— 
On a general formula for development of the principal part of 
the perturbative function, by M. Baillaud.—On the rrauction of 
Abetiiui Integrals, by M. Picard.—On linear dilTerential equations, 
the intepuls of whidi ver ify relatbiB of the form ^ 

by M. AppelL—On the {ntemtlon of an equation 
with po^ derivatiiw of tbe second order, by M. Teixelni,**- 
Mode of transmbslDO, in on isotropic solid (in equilibrium) of 
the pressure exereed on « very smul put of its mrface, by M. 
Botoaiaesq.—On the poflCbtlHy of eloetrie cquiUbriiim, by M. 
Ldvy.—On the product and the ttatt of oper a t i on of the trana* 
port of force by eieetrtd^, by M. tdvTk—Artienlated systeaa, 
glvine roetilliicar modon or dnudbr eumtni^ by Mneo 
Gaxo^.—'Experimental method of detcminaHoii of the ohm, 

^ M. Uppanstt.—Action of ooU on ftn MMlde ue, By 1C. 
TommnC Heuied as iheopbona, oopfier U*Mtai (|Maed «dr* 


d*«/> hoiiaontolly}, through which ran cold water. Tbe luasinoas 
power is comidcrably weakened; tbe are is vesy unstoUe; it 
doM not ignite paper hekl 0*004111. above it; it is very mobll^ 
and its form b like that of a drop of liqokl in tha spheroid, 
state; it is attracted and put out by a magnet; end there 
seemed to be more ozone than when the arc Is not cooled. 
The flame was slightly green,—On an electric method for de* 
termiuing, with a needle, the p( sition and depth of a projec¬ 
tile, or other metallic »ohe>tanoe, in the human body, by Prof. 
BclL A fine needle, connected by wire with a tel^boiWk Is 
inserted; and a metallic plate, similarly connected, is arailicd to 
the skin. A found is heard when the boll is reacned. A 
trembler may be introduced into the circuit giving a musi^ note 
in the telephone on contact of needle and ball; a battery may 
also be included.—New demenstration of RJemann’s theorem, by 
M. Crottllebois.—The direct-vUion spc«trorcope with calcareous 
spar, hy M. Zenger, He combines a single prism uf spar of 750 
refringent angle, with a fluid prism (sulphide of corboo, oil of 
cassia, or other liquid) of the some angle. The dispersion is very 
great. The red image of the protuberances enu be obtained with 
great intem-i^, there being small loss by absorption and rune by 
reflection.—On 1 he function which expresses the gaseous state, 
I>y M. Gouilly.—On cuproso-cupric sulphite, by M. EUrd.—On 
a hydrate uf chronne bromide, by M, Varenne.—Action of 
hydracidj on alkaline chromates, by M. Varenne.—Reply to M. 
Debray on dissociation of sulphydrates of ammonia, by MM. 
Engel and Moitessier.—On the va|X>ur-te»sions of carbamate of 
ammonia, by M. Issmljert.—Modifications of composition of 
green fodder kept sUo^ by M. Lcchontitr. Maize end 
trefoil lost a little of their azutised matter, but the loss of 
gittcosides was much greater; tbe chief loss being now in 
the glucose and s-ugar group, now in the starch and cellulosie. 
Fatty matter increased.—Artificial peridote produced in preience 
of stenm. At ordinary pressure, by M. Meunier.—Action of 
bydriodic acid on cbloroiodide of propylene and on chloride of 
isopropyl, by M, .Silva.—On the contagion of tubcrcuiosb, by 
M. Toussaint. Intiraiio, tuberculosis becomes moru powerful 
and rapid in its action the oftener it is inoculated.—On the 
ph^stolcgical action of codelhylitie, by M. Bochefontaioe. This 
action seems to consist in an exaltation of the reflex properties 
of tbe grey substance of the bulbo-meduUary nerve-centrer.—• 
Contribution to a study of Flagellaia, by M. Kunstler. He hu 
found an organism voiy like noclilucs, but living in fresh water, 
—Observations on rotators of the gams Mdirtria, by M. Joliet. 
—On the vitality of germs of Artema saliw and 
laitritU^ by M. Cer(e«.—On tbe winter spores of Ftronotptnt 
vUk*h, by M. PriUieux.—Discovery of gypsum in the stcata of 
tbe superior F.occnc formation of Peru, by M. Caraven>CMluji. 
—On the chsrac'ers of spcedi in deaf-mutes taught to articulate, 
by M. U^mewt. He mointaiiis that these penona have the 
accent of their country, indicating organic conformations oimilar 
to tbope (f their iwrents. M. Blanchard disputed this.—On the 
spontaneous insensibility of the sensitive plant, by M. Musset. 
A sudden fall of temperature suspends spontaneous movements 
of the plant (os chloroform, &c., suspend provoked moveswnts) 
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ANTLVIVISECTTON versus HUMANITY 
HE physiology of the brain is a subject which has 
long been matter of much speculation and of 
some experiment, but till twelve years ago little was 
known about it. TTie experiments of Flourens and others 
had taught us something about the functions of the cere- 
bellunii and Broca's observations on disease had led him 
to localise speech in the third left frontal convolution; but 
with these exceptions the functions of the different parts 
of the cerebrum were almost entirely unknown; although, 
as a whole, it was regarded as the organ of thought. The 
experiments of Fritsch and Hitzig, published in 1870* 
showed that tlie cortex of the brain could be excited by 
galvanic currents, although mechanical irritation seemed 
to have no effect upon it. When certain parts of the 
cortex were thus irritated in the dog, definite movements 
of the paws ensued. 

In a series of experiments published in the West-Riding 
Asylum Reports for 1873, Dr. Ferrier confirmed these 
results, and greatly extended them by experimenting on 
guinea-pigs, rabbits, and cats, as well as by investigat¬ 
ing more fully and precisely the various areas in the 
brain of the dog. Dr. Ferrier’s most brilliant disco¬ 
veries were due, however, to the happy thought of 
uring monkeys as the subject of experiment. For 
though a general resemblance can be traced between the 
functions of different parts of the brain in rabbits or dogs, 
and in man, yet the brains of these animals are so little 
devdoped in comparison with that of man, that exact 
and definite conclusions regarding the human brain can¬ 
not be drawn from experiments on them. Monkeys 
resemble man more closely than quadrupeds in the 
more or less erect posture which they tend to assume, in 
the use of their hands and fingers as prehensile instru¬ 
ments, and even in their muscles of expression. Their 
brain, though less complicated than that of man, still 
corresponds closely with it in the general arrangement of 
the convolutions, and even in many details. 

Dr. Ferrieris experiments were performed by anaesthe¬ 
tising the animal and removing a part of the skull so as 
to expose the brain. The animal was then allowed to 
recover either partially or completely from the anaesthetic. 
On the brain being stimulate by touching it with the 
wires of a battery at various points of its surface, definite 
movements resulted. A touch on one part, for example, 
would cause the animal to stretch out its paw as if to 
grasp some fruit, on another to raise its hand to its mouth, 
as if to convey the food into it, and another to move its 
mouth and tongue as if chewing. These motor areas 
were chiefly around the fissure of Rolando, towards the 
anterior part of the brain. Stimulation of the posterior 
parts appeared to cause sensation (not pain), a touch on 
one part causing the animal to look round as if it saw i 
something unusual, on another to prick u|^ its ears as if it 1 
heard something, and on others to move the nostrils ' 
and mouth as if it perceived some unusual smell or taste. 
Destruction of the surface of the brain at the parts 
whose stimulattoQ caused movement resulted in the im- j 
pelnnent or Joss of the power of executing tite corre¬ 
sponding movement vtduntarily, and where stimulation 
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caused sensation the destruction of the part diminished or 
destroyed the corresponding sensation of hearing, sight, 
or touch. 

These experiments might seem at first sight’necessarily 
to involve the infliction of great pain, and some unthink¬ 
ing people have loudly cried out against what they call 
horrid cruelty, and have denounced the experiments in no 
measured terms; yet the fact is that the animals experi¬ 
mented on suffer very little pain, and probably a single 
sportsman in a day’s pheasant-shooting inflicts more pain 
than Dr. Ferrier has done in the whole course of his re¬ 
searches. Every one will understand this who has seen a 
child hurt its finger and cry bitterly for a few minutes, 
and then run cheerily about as soon as the wound was 
bound up. 

The painful part of Dr. Fcrricr’s experiments, viz. the 
exposure of the brain, was performed under ansesthetics, 
and when the animals were allowed to recover they ex¬ 
hibited no signs of pain. Stimulation of the surface 
of the brain, even on the sensory areas, does not seem 
to cause pain. Tlie effect of stimulating the motor areas 
and thus causing movements of the limbs in monkeys, 
appears to be simply to excite their wonder and curiosity 
at the extraordinary circumstance of their limbs moving 
independently of their volition. 

The localisation of function in the brain is of exceeding 
interest as a simple addition to our knowledge of the 
wondrous mechanism of the body, but it is also of very 
great use in practical medicine. By means of it we are 
able to say, with considerable certainty, that the lesions 
which give rise to particular groups of symptoms are 
situated at this or that point in the brain. Ferrier 
found, for example, that stimulating one part of the brain 
would cause movements of the hand, ending in clenching 
of the fist, and if the stimulation were continued fur a 
long lime other muscles were involved, until at last the 
animal fell into an epileptic fit. Previous to Fetrier’s 
researches we were in the dark regarding the origin of 
epileptic fits in man, but now when we find a fit be¬ 
ginning with clenching of the fist we can with consider¬ 
able certainty localise the cause of it in a definite region 
of the brain. Not unfreqnently epilepsy comes on after 
a blow or fall on the head, and may continue for months 
or years, completely ruining the patient's prospects, and 
perhaps ultimately destroying his intellect. In such cases 
the disease has been cured by the removal of the injured 
portion of skuli ; but before the researches of which we 
have been speaking showed how to localise the injury, this 
was impossible, except immediately after its infliction, 
and while the evidences of its position were unmis¬ 
takable. Now, however, thanks to Dr. Ferrier, it is 
possible to operate successfully long after the injury, 
as the following case, which we extract from the British 
Medical Journal^ will show 

A child, aged seven, received a blow from a poker ; it 
produced no extenud wound, and no scar or ^pression 
of bone remained. A year later the child had an epileptic 
fit, and continued to have fits daily for about seven years, 
with occasional periods of exacerbation, at which time the 
fits increased to twenty or thirty a day, At the end of this 
time Dr. Ferrier was asked to see the child in consulta¬ 
tion ; tenderness was found over the right parietal region, 
with loss of power in the left hand and indistinct uttemnee 
from loss of muscular power in thejips. TrepUning was 
decided upop, and Dr. Ferrier pointed out that the seat 
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for trephining should be rather lOw down, to correspond 
to the centres for the arm and lips, which seemed affected.' 
This was done; for eight weeks after the operation the 
child was free from fits, and at the periodical exacerbation 
the fits returned with always diminishing severity.” 

We have given only one instance, but Dr. Echeverria 
has collected 165 cases of traumatic epilepsy, of which 
64 per cent, were cured by trephining. Nor is it only in 
epilepsy that operative procedure, directed by the know¬ 
ledge gained from Dr. Ferrier’s researches, is usefuL 
In abscess of the brain it guides the surgeon’s knife to 
the spot where the pus has accumulated, and even when 
disease is due to tumours, it indicates their site, and 
enables them to be removed and the patient cured, as in 
a case reported in the Glasgow Medical JoumaL It 
opens a new region in the treatment of diseases of the 
brain, of which it is impossible at present to see the 
limits; and when we consider how recently the discoveries 
have been made it seems extraordinary that they should 
have already been productive of so much ben efiu Opera¬ 
tions on the head are not however to be rashly undertaken, 
and in Dr. Ferrier’s first experiments he found that injury 
to the brain was apt to spread beyond the primary limits of 
the lesion. Prof. Yeo therefore commenced a series of ex¬ 
periments for the purpose of discovering how far improved 
methods of operating would obviate the risk incurred in 
such operations, and his attempts have been very successful 
These operations were carried out with a proper licence 
and certificate under the Vivisection Act. Dr. Ferrier 
embraced the opportunity of obseiTing these animals, 
and aided Prof. Yeo by his advice, so that each experi¬ 
ment was utilised for the purpose of increasing our 
knowledge of localisation, and thus aiding diagnosis, 
as well as of improving the mode of treatment. 
For these observations he was summoned before the 
police-court last week by the Society for the Pro¬ 
tection of Animals from Vivisection, on what grounds 
it is difficult to see. Though the summons was 
dismissed by the magistrate, the prosecution no doubt 
caused much worry to Dr. Ferrier, and might have caused 
expense, were it not that the British Medical Association 
took up and defended the case, in order to show its 
appreciation of the value of Dr. Ferrieris services both 
to medical science and suffering humanity. It is now 
about five years since the Vivisection Act was passed, 
and the late prosecution of Dr. Ferrier, while it shows 
how carefully the Act has been observed by physiologists, 
affords evidence that an Act which purported to be for 
the prevention of the abuse, is being converted into an in¬ 
strument of annoyance to those who are best qualified fmr 
the use of experiments on animals. At the time the Act was 
passed many persons objected to it, on the ground that it 
was quite exceptional to legislate ^inst an abuse which 
had never been proved to exist in this country. It has 
been shown by many statements made in the medical 
JouRials within the last few months that the Act is being 
administered in such a manner as seriously to interfere 
with the progress of science ; and it seems not unlikely 
that the present insult to one of their number may rouse 
the medical profession to combined notation against 
restraints on research for the acquisition of that knowledge 
which may enable them to lessen the suShtings or save 
the lives of their patients. 


EGYPT OF THE PAST 

The Egypt of the Past. By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Ca, i88t.) 

HE increased interest taken in Ancient Egypt has 
produced of late two new histories in English,, 
and two in French and German. The English histories 
are last in the field, and are those of Prof. Rawlinson 
and Sir Erasmus Wilson. These histories are not really 
the work of Egyptologists or experts like that of Brugsch 
Pacha and M. Maspero, but are attempts to produce 
readable works for popular purposes by writers interested 
in Egypt or writers of history, and have consequently all 
the merits and defects of that kind of way of treating the 
subject. 

The present article is devoted to a consideration of the 
work of Prof. Wilson, which has last appeared, and is 
exclusively devoted to history. It comprises the history 
from the oldest days, the first appearance of the primitive 
Egyptian, the aboriginal of the Nile, till the last of the 
Pharaohs, the miserable Nectanebo, who abandoned his 
country, but not his wealth, to the foreigner H.C. 345, and 
from that time till to-day a foreigner, in accordance with 
the law of monarchical nations, has ruled the country 
with the usual results. 

The question of the first man of the Nile has not yet 
been settled, and he was probably one of those types 
which have disappeared from view altogether, and belongs 
to the fossilised remains of the planet. But history has 
little to seek about the preliistoric races and evidence of 
an antecedent state of dawning civilisation; flint weapons 
are very scanty and obscure, and do not aid the solution 
of the problem. The obscure period of “ the followers of 
Homs’* has no historical or chronological importance, 
and belongs to the hazy epoch known as mythical and 
immeasurable. Actual history, but not positive chronology, 
begins with Menes, and the facts ascribed to Menes are^ 
according to historical criticism, such as can be accepted 
as credible. 

It has been agreed to designate as the Old Empire 
that part of Egyptian history which glides from the 
first to the sixth dynasty. This comprises the Pyramid- 
builders,.most, if not all, of whose geometric sepulchres 
are situated in the plains of Memphis and its vicinity on 
the western bank of the Nile. Alfoougb no pyramid can 
be identified with any king of the first dynasty, and the 
names of monarchs are known only from official lists 
and after-recollections, a monument of the second dynasty 
from a private tomb is in the Ashmblean Museum at 
Oxford, and shows that the civilisation at that remote 
period bad attained the same excellence as at the fourth. 
It was under this dynasty that the worship of animals—an 
African idea—arose, and if the pyramid of Sakkarah, with 
its numerous chambers, was, as supposed, an early 
sepulchre of the Apis, that edifice must have been erected 
under the second dynasty, with all its geometric regularity 
and architectural knowledge, four centuries after Menes. 
Certainly writing, sculpture, painting, the arts and sciences 
had attained a great advancement and development. 
Still further adyaafement is visible under the third 
dynasty, and in the tombs which lie around the TymiAi 
at Meidoom sculpture bad then reached a high excellenolb 
and the portrait ol'the individual at well executed aa ^ 
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Koman sculptor could produce it. The men were painted 
a kind of copper colour, the women yellow, like the Semitic 
races. The red tint appears later, and the lips at all 
periods seem to show that an infusion of black blood 
even at the earliest age had been transfused into the 
Egyptian race. Senefru or Senophris bad already con¬ 
quered the Arabian Peninsula of Mount Sinai and 
worked the turquoise mines of the Wady Magarah. 
Besides turquoise, however, copper slag has been found 
at the spot, but the ma/it, an obscure word, sometimes 
apparently used for a light blue colour, is decidedly not 
copper. The Great Pyramids, however, are the work of 
the subsequent dynasty, whose history is chiefly an account 
of Pyramids and their construction, with an occasional 
notice of their builders, and the present work judiciously 
gives the history without the fallacious theories which 
have found favour with credulous enthusiasts. 

Although iron weapons have not been found of the age 
of Cheops, a sheet of this metal was discovered in one of 
the air-passages, and a copper tool in another, and the 
name of one of the monarchs, Merba, " lover of metal,” 
or " iron,” occurs amongst the kings of the first dynasty. 
Except for monumental remains the history of the fourth 
dynasty is unimportant, although it kept up the conquests 
and mines of the Wady Magarah, and architecture and 
technical arts improved, while sculpture and portraiture 
continued their unrivalled career. With the fifth dynasty 
the interest begins to thicken, the Pyramids are no longer 
dumb stones unable to explain their appearances on the 
great Memphite plains. The presence of pyramids and obe¬ 
lisks had shown that there was a religious system; the in¬ 
scriptions in the Pyramid of Pbiops at Sakkarah, and those 
of his successor, show that the myth of Osiris and the cos¬ 
mogonic ideas connected with it had already developed, 
while the passage of the soul along the stany heavens, 
and the constellations, especially Orion and the dog-star, 
prove that the eschatological notions of the period differed 
exceedingly from those of subsequent periods, while the 
ethical writers of the period herald the advent of philo¬ 
sophy. The sixth dynasty, the inscriptions on the pyra¬ 
mids of which have been recently discovered, follow the 
same ideas^as the fifth dynasty. Sir Erasmus Wilson has 
now been able to avail himself of these recent discoveries 
of the texts of the tombs. After the sixth dynasty lists 
perhaps supply the succession, but there is a monumental 
gap till the eleventh, and thence from the twelfth—a fair 
succession. Thebes, Tanis, and Heliopolis supplant 
Memphis. 

The fifth dynasty had no very important history, and 
that of the sixth only acquires importance from its enrolling 
negro troops for the purpose of its northern wars, and the 
rttigious inscriptions recently discovered in its Pyramids 
throw light not only on the earlier religion, but on the 
antiquity of the worship of the gods and their relative 
place in Uie religious system. The first dynasty after 
the sixth which has any history is undoubtedly the 
twelfth, although the tenth attempted to reach Punt 
or Son^i, or Cape Guardafui—early evidence no doubt 
of sea^going ships on the Red Sea ud eastmi coast 
of Africa. The history of the twelfth dynasty, its obe¬ 
lisks, labytinth. Lake Moeris^ is well and fririy given, 
buf no additional light is thrown on the pniM already 
Iqiown fhim tiie monuments and the Turin Canon, 


and the Sallier and Berlin papyri, On the north this 
dynasty did not penetrate farther than the peninsula of 
Mount Sinai, transferring their search for turquoises and 
metals from the Wady.Magarah to the Sarabout El 
Khadem in the vicinity. Dutinguished as it is by the 
advance in the arts and sciences as manifested in the 
tombs of Memphis, Abydos, and Eileithyia, its principal 
features were the undying thirst for gold, and constant 
search for slaves in thp South amongst the Negroes, and 
its fortifications over the South and North against Negroes 
and Asiatics. There is a fair account of the twelfth 
dynasty, but the history of that period is capable of 
some expansion. The obscure subsequent dynasties, 
especially the Shepherd rulers, various monuments and 
statues of whom have been found at Tanis, and are 
described in the writings of Dc Rougtf and Mariette, are 
fiiirly given. Some further information might perhaps 
have been added, but there is enough to satisfy the lam¬ 
bent curiosity of the general reader. The history of the 
eighteenth dynasty is well known, and although the rich 
discovery of mummies at the Deir-el-Bahari has not 
added one iota to this period, it has confirmed some old 
ideas. It is certain that the queen of Aahnies I., called 
Aahmes Nefertari, “the good companion of Aahmes,” was 
unequivocally black, and no sacred office could possibly 
wash that Ethiopian white. Black she was always 
painted, and an Erastian priesthood never attempted 
to whiten her face. The throne of Egypt under this 
dynasty was occupied not by one, but by a succession of 
mulattos, and there was no deficiency either of courage 
or intelligence in the monarchs who raised Egypt to the 
highest pitch of glory, and stretched the boundaries to the 
Euphrates, if not to India itself. Egypt, in fact, always 
had a great infusion of Nigritic blood in its population, 
more Semitic perhaps on the East and European on the 
West, but undoubtedly very Nigritic on the South, where the. 
miscegenation with the black|races prevailed. The princes 
of ABtbiopia, scions of the royal family, were no doubt 
at this time red Egyptians in their parentage; but there 
were then, as now, two kinds of Negroes, the black and 
the copper-coloured. Many of the male contemporaries 
of Cheops have a chocolate hue, which hardly agrees 
with a Caucasian origin. Sir Erasmus Wilson seems 
pualed about the inscription at the base of the obelisk 
of Hatasu at Kamak; it did not dovetail in with chrono¬ 
logical theories, so Lepsius assigned it to the "blundering 
stonecutter”; but later explanations solved the seven 
months, by showing tfiat the kings dated their r^nal 
years from their accession, and that the date of the 
accession fell .within the fseven months, and the seven 
months were in two regnal years, and that it was un¬ 
necessary to add twelve months to the calculation. This 
has been generally accepted by scrupulous chronologists 
only too anxious to play at figures, and it appears a 
natural one. No one need marvel at the rapidity 
of the work, as the wishes of tyrannical princes have 
always been carried out tvith a marvellous rapidity, 
without the least consideration for human life, much less 
. of toil. The grandeur of the works of Thothmes III. at 
Kamak, his obe&sks and his exploits, are given, but the in- 
genious’<cq>ture of Joppa by a stratagem worthy of the pen 
of Polycttus, and the countries where Thothmes hunted the 
elephant, are npt pointed out. India ^ been suggested, 
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and nearer than India on his eastern frontier he could not 
have found herds of this animal, while the Rutennu, a 
very Indo-Chinese looking race, brought as tribute to 
Egypt, in the reign of the great conqueror, the vthiU 
elephant, painted red and white, with gilded ears and 
toes. Had the fame and terror of the Egyptian conqueror ! 
reached the confines of Durmah, and the princes of Indo- 
China propitiated the Egyptians with that expensive pre¬ 
sent, a white elephant. All this occurred about 1600 D.C., 
and eight centuries later, in the reign of Shalmanter II., the 
elephant, as a rare animal, figures on the obelisk found at 
Nimroud depicted in a style far inferior to the Egyptian. 
The mutilated mummy of Thothmes has been found at the 
Deir-el-Hahari, and all that remains is inadequate to give 
an idea of his person. His successors came into conflict 
with the Khita, the supposed Hittites, but so did the 
Ptolemies long after the Hittite kingdom is supposed to 
have been attinguished. The account of the Pharaoh 
Khuenaten and the obscurity which prevails about the 
succession after that heretic, might have been enlarged, 
and a little more said about the Pharaoh Horus and the 
historical difficulties about his reign. The hypothesis of 
Brugseh Pacha, that he reigned twenty-one years, is 
plausible to superficial observation, but not acceptable on 
deeper reflection ; but these arc Egyptological points not 
. In the absolute province of an historian, unless on sepa¬ 
rate independent philological research. The theory of 
Hrugsch Pacha, that the invasion of Egypt by the 
Libyans was accompanied, not by Greeks and the 
people of the Isles, but by Colchian tribes from the 
Caucasus, although supported by ingenious philological 
reasons, is not accepted by Rbers and others, and is not 
entertained in the work. This account of the nineteenth 
dynasty and the route of the Exodus, it has been already 
pointed out, does not correspond with the physical condi¬ 
tions of the country or the late surveys, but then the 
original error is due to the French cngineei who.se hypo¬ 
thesis was too hastily seized on and proved with too 
much special pleading. The history of the twenty-first 
dynasty is only imperfectly known, but hhre the recent 
discoveries have thrown additional light on this obscure 
, ]>criod. The mummies at the Deir-el-Bahari have aided 
in the determination of the succession, and it is evident 
that these high priests were not only descended from the 
Princes of ./Ethiopia, who, originally appointed by the 
Pharaohs, maintained a kind of hereditary succession, 
but also belonged to the black races, the flesh of Pinotem 
II. being unusually brown, and revealing a Nigritic 
descent, there was a strange similarity with the features 
of Khuenaten, who also probably appertained to the 
same race. The hypothesis that Shishak was an 
Assyrian king or prince is not confirmed by the annals 
of Assyria nor Nimroud, whose Egyptian name Namruth 
is supposed to have the meaning in the ^Ethiopian dialect 
of Panther. But the name of Nimroud is not yet identi¬ 
fied either in the Assyrian or Babylonian, and although 
the names of Assyrian persons mentioned in Egyptian 
h.ave little resembbmce with those given by the Assy¬ 
rians themselves, sUU ingenuity might convert Pid 
Ashar-nes into Assur-'Nasir'P^, Who ruled soma time 
about the period. The ^thl^Un dynasty Is .given 
With some detail, th»fe is some dffReolty eboot 
sAi'e ASthiopian PianVhl, Who eonqueMd the supposed 


dodekaroty or rulers, who presided Over Egypt ac¬ 
cording to the Assyrian annals, and whose names 
are recorded on the historical cylinders of Assor* 
banihabla, or Assur-banipal, and enter into Egyptian 
history. The position of Piankhi is placed immediately 
before the twenty-sixth dynasty, on account of his having 
for antagonist Tefnekbt or Tnephakhthus, the father of 
Bokkoris, king of the twenty-fourth line. But Piankhi’s 
name occurs amongst the kings of the twenty-first 
dynasty, and Piankhi may have been placed too low in 
the series. The /Ethiopian invasion of Egypt is amply 
detailed in the Assyrian annals, but the information of 
the Egyptian monuments about Sabaco and Tirhakah is 
scanty. 

The “ Egypt of the Past" may be* safely commended 
to the general reader as containing in a lucid form all the, 
contributions of monumental sources to Egyptian history; 
it is not too long nor detailed, and is in a portable form. 
The plates are very well executed, especially ihe wood- 
cuts ; the coloured lithographic ones are gaudy and hazy 
in the style of Turner, but as that is supposed to repre¬ 
sent a kind of aiSrial perspective of the highest order, it 
will no doubt commend itself to esthetic minds. It is, 
however, a good work, and well got up. 


01 //! BOO/C SHELF 

NaturalFhilosopky for London University Matrtculation. 

By Edward B. Aveling, D.Sc. (London: Stewart and 

Co., 1881.) 

With text-books innumerable devised specially for 
their use, it would be remarkable If candidates for 
the London matriculation should fail in natural philo¬ 
sophy. That so large a proportion should fail in this 
suoject, as is the case, must be due not to the quan¬ 
tity, bat to the quality of their sources of instruction. 
What then must be said of a teacher who takes upon 
himself to venture on the scene with an inferior and 
trashy work in which aU the worst blunders of the 
exploded text-books of a past date are reproduced? 
Although the writer of the bemk lying before us professes 
his indebtedness to the excellent manuals of Dr. wormell 
and Mr. Philip Magnus, and to the invaluable assistance' 
of his firiend Mrs. Annie Besant, he cannot be congratu¬ 
lated on his success in following in the tracks of his 
predecessors. His book is, in fact, a cram-book of the 
worst and weakest type. The barest minimum of the 
subject divided into the inevitable Statics and Dy¬ 
namics constitutes the programme; Optics and Heat 
bein^ somehow thrown in along with Moving Bodies as 
divisions of the latter of these two branches. 

Passing over the Introduction, we arrive at the heading 
** Definition and Divisions,” where the serious business 
of teaching natural philosophy begins with the words: 
*' From its earliest years a child h surrounded by a world 
of beauty and of mystery,” and the author proceras anon 
to advance grave arguments for the conclusion “fbroe, 
then, is the cause of motion.” After this it is not very 
eurprising to read (p. 165) that as the **phrase ‘change of 
velocity ’ is cumbersome, it is replaced w the exoeedindy 
important word ‘ acceleration.'^” And then, as if the 
author were not sure whether to give us too little cx too 
much in bis definitions, we are tola in the very nest, sen¬ 
tence : Accelemtien is the dianw of velodly per nnit-stf 
time thaioeours \ That this tt suomire 

idpsui talamikA dear 6oai the«eRtipage,wftese4 
etatedtfaat acedeiation is the ”chaiw ef veh^.fttr 
second /Ad s/sarv in am second/* 'Yet the anOier ei- 
ptesily states that variable accdeniion is not wMhln oqr 
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ken in this book.’* The Secc^id Law of Motion is given 
in the inpcifeet Whewdlian instead of the perfect New- 
tentan form, in which all the best treatises on dynamics 
have given it since the salutary return to Newtonian pre¬ 
cision was inaugurated by Thomson and Tait On p. 198 
the author proposes to measure gravity on an Atwood’s 
machine, with a falling mass of one centigramme. Did 
he ever trvthe experiment? On p. 241 the student is 
told that the Torricellian vacuum is to be found in the 
space left by the mercury at the top of a thermometer I 
Under the heading of Calorimeters (which instruments, 
by the way, are nowhere described) the novice is informed 
that “Joule established the fact that 772 pounds of mass 
falling through one foot give out a thermal unit ” ; from 
which it would appear that heat is the product of a mass 
into a length. Bad as this is, it is pardonable beside a 
passage in the introductory part of the book (p. loX in 
which the reader is assured that a force generates heat fX 
the point of its implipation when the point of application 
does not move forward. One grows weary of gathering 
from the rank crop of blunders; but a final example*-the 
very last sentence of the book-~shows the accuracy of 
our author's physical knowledge as displayed in his theory 
of dew. “ A tarpaulin spread over the ground, or nature’s 
tarpaulin of clouds, will reflect the radiating rays (sic) of 
heat, and under the tarpaulin or clouds dew is not 
deposited.” 

“Let me start,” says Dr. Aveling (p. 6), “with two 
truisms—(1) That no book is worth reading that is not 
worth analysing; (2) that the ideas enunciated by a 
teacher, either by voice or pen, are not thoroughly the 
ideas or the learner until they have been expressed again 
in his own words. If^ tbeiefbre, that which I am about 
to write is in any sense useful, it will be worth the while of 
the student to make analysis thereof.” What if the 
student's analysis throw unexpected light on the first of 
these truisms f S. P. T. 

Der Vaikergedonke im Anfbau einer Wissenscha/t vom 

AfemcheKt und seine Begriindung auf ethnologische 

Sammtungen. (Berlin, 1881.) 

Die Vorgesmchte der Etknologie. (Berlin, 1881.) 

These two pamphlets, by Prof. Adolf Bastian, are written 
to promote the doctrine he is never weaiy of teaching, 
that the scientific method of studying man is the museum- 
method of collecting .md classifying his results, whether 
these be weapons or idols, or myths or superstitions, or 
what not. When in a group of such things there comes 
into view a common principle or thought, this is a Volksge- 
danke^ a manifestation or the popular mind, a definite 
something for the science of man to occupy itself about. 
It was the desire to get at such general principles of 
h uman action that led the late Prof. Waltz to compile his 
Anthropology, and Prof. Bastian has gathered, in the 
many volumes he has published, an even vaster museum 
of human facts. In the first-named of the two publica¬ 
tions above, the reader will find collections of evidence as 
to many of the problems which are now occupying the 
minds of anthropologists, such as the primitive relations 
of tbe sexes, the development of the family and of pro- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

\Th4 EdU^ deti not hold himself resfonsihJefor opinions expressed 
ly his (orrespondenis. Neither can he tmdirlaie to retmu, 
or to correspond with the writers ofl rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is talen of anonymous communicaiiom. 

[ The Editor urgently requests corresposidcnts to keep their Utters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so greas 
that it is impossibte otherwise to ensure the appearance enn 
of eommunieations containing interesting and ncvelfiicts.\ 

Telescopic Definition in a^HasyrSky 
Tub dimiiuillon of star disks during temporary haze or even 
by a thin passing cloud has been pi^icularly noticed by Sir 
John Herdiel. Ibe effect of this haze is apparently to 
^mininh the inteniiity of diffraction phenomena. Ibe mark- 
u^»< on the full moon have never been seen so blackened and 
di»tinct as through the haze of a London fog. On one occasion 
a very gentle cast wind brought down a London fog to Readiiw. 
That evening the air was extremely still, but embrowned with (be 
haze. Castor bore a magnifying power of 600 with a Wray aebrw- 

matte. The object-gliss «as being adjusted to the axis of the 
lube. Finally an intense jet black ring w'as seen to surreund 
each star of this celebrated double, supplemented with one 
bright perfectly defined diffiaction-ring, then a fainter ring at a 
further distance could be descried. I he perfection of this de¬ 
finition has never since been attioincd. The haze had settled down 
into still air. The eastern breeze had died away. The brown 
fog remained in the sky; diffraction assumed its most perfect 
form. The moon bore any power I could muster vilh 
absolutely steady definition. These states of the atmo- 
sjhere are extremely rare. 1 can now record a repetition 
of this wonderful steadiness. On Novtm1>er 9 Col. Abadie, 
Mr. Maunsel, and myself, were observing Saturn with an 8^ 
Calvcr mirror. The crape veil and belts were well khovn 
with the pale blue Polar cap. Ball’s division was inteite:«ly 
black. The onter ring was narrow, and its dark grey tint con- 
Iratted strongly with the brilliant whiteness of the inner ring. 
I was greatly a'tonished, however, to decry Encke'i division 
on the outer ring uiuallycalkd A. The shadows of the ball 
were well marked. The eastward shadow much stronger than 
the western. A very brilliant narrow band edged the nonhern 
licit near the place of the rings. The inner edge of the ring B 
projected a thin shadow' on the ball. A lady who had no ]>re- 
vious knou ledge of the belts, entering the observatory last night, 
said they appeared to consist of several line lines of paralUl 
bands ‘eparated by very fine brighter band*'. At tl p.m. there 
was a veiy wide narrow halo round the moon. Saturn appear'd 
much bedimmed, and Jupiter shorn of his brilliance. Yet 
Col. Abadie writes: “Jupiter was a sight to be remembered. 
The distinctre s of all the belts was enhanced by bright zones; 
one to the north of the uppermost belt wni particularly tn be 
noticed. The clonds between (he equatorial belts changed in 
appearance from being very fleecy to a long wavy appeannet ” 
(we were observing about three hours). The moon was too din 
for observation. Encke’s divi-ion is 10 Eeldom seen in my expe¬ 
rience, its appearance in the field of so small a teleKope was a 
matter of great surprise ; and but for the concurrent testimoi^ 
of two others for almut a space of three honn, I ccttainly 
should have greatly doubted the aceuracy of the observatioe. 
At all events, it is a valuable demonstration of the value of the 
thiaro-oscuro in astronomical rctearcb. 

Eastbourne, November z6 G. W. RoYSTON-Fioorr 


tber his pages of citations are of especial value, as giving 
his judgment of the meaning of the facts. In the second 
pamphlet the author traces the growth of anthropological 
museums out tA the old cabinets of curiosities. Neither 
treatise is well suited to quote passages f^om, as these 
lose theirWahie when disconnected from the rest, like 
single specimens taken out of the museum. Now and 
thenr Pr^. Bastian makes a sort of holiday digression, for 
Instance where he collects page upon pa^ about modm 
European miracles, relics, and pilgrimages, about which 
u truly My% “the nature-peoples, with their rude, clunmy 
fetishes, are no metch for the subtleties' of st^^refinea 

eTb. T. 1 


The Morteratsch Glacier 

Duxinc mj stay in the Engadine this summer 1 took the 
opportunity of making a few oteetvalions relative to the move¬ 
ment of the Morteratsch Glacier, which may 1 e of interest to 
come of your readers. These observations were taken inside the 
artifidal cave of the above glacier in preference to the surfaor, 
aa 1 thereby obtained a more direct meaMiremrnt with a fixed 
poink as will be shown presently, and greater protection for the 
wovisfenary atations, made in the ice, against disturbances of 
fluctuating temperatures or the curiosity of visitors. The 
amangement was very simple, namely: in the roof of the 
in- round riaves 2 feet long were fixed, at a 
relative Ingle of 45*, in such a way, that they prevented each 
other from drofping out, and were fermcr clamptd to¬ 
gether by*h smau metal band, ftoss which a pluBd>Dob waa 
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■ttspended. Below this, on the floor of the cave, was a boulder, 
firmly embedded in the earth, and unaffected the ice; 
this oonstituted my fixed point, a line being cut on it to 
correspond with the centre of the bob. In this way 
any movement of the staves with the ice could easily 
be measured off. The following are some of the results ob¬ 
tained, and I would draw special attention to the fact that, 
although the vallw narrows considerably towards the snout end 
of the glacier, ana in consequence one would expect an increase 
in Ae flowing speed, the observations prove a decrease in speed 
to nearly one'tlurd. Movement in cave from August i to Sep¬ 
tember 18, or forty nine days, max, '354 in., min. ’^3 in., mean 
'I76 in. pN day. (The surface movement taken at aide of glacier, 
three-eighths of a mile from snout, up the valley, amounted to 
‘516 in. per day.) End of glacier receded in Ae same time 
19 ft., or 4*65 in. per day. Ice advanced 8^ in.; total loss in 
length 18 ft. 33 in., or nearly 4*5 in. per day. I must add (hat 
the point of observation was fixed at 40 ft. from the entrance, 
as t^ond that and farther in the cave the floor formed part 
of the glacier, and no fixed station could be found. Also, the 
surface ftiction of the ice on the shore—^both at the side of the 
glacier, where the surface measurements were made, and at the 
cave—was considered about equal, and could therefore not account 
for the great difference of movement. Hugo Lrupold 
November 10 


Arctic Reaeuch 

With reference to a letter in your number of this week 
(Nature, vol. xxv, p, 5^), in which it is stated that the Arctic 
shores trending north with a vutitm aspect, are most encum¬ 
bered with ice, and that those with an tasUrn aspect are most 
free from ice ; I beg to suggest that, in order that your readers 
may not be misled on a point of geographical interest, you would 
do well to insert the following extract from the writings of Sir 
Edward Parry 

** 1 will mention a circumstance which has particularly forced 
itself upon my notice in the course of our various attempts to 
penetrate through the ice iu these regions; which is that the 
eastern coast of any portion of land, or what is the same thing, 
the western aides of seas or inlets, having a trending at m1 
approaching to north and south, are, at a given season of the 
year, generally more encumbered with ice than the shores which 
have on opposite aspect. The four following may be adduced 
in illustration of this fact, and cannot but appear somewhat 
striking when aousidcred in viewing a map which exhibits the 
relative position of the shores in question. 

*'It is well kn'>wn that, in the exteasive northern sea reaching 
from latitude 6o* to 80”, bounded on the east by Lapland and 
Spitsbergen, and on the west by Greenland; the whole of the 
latter coast is blocked up by ice throughout the summer, so as to 
make it at least a matter of no easy enterprise to approach it, 
while the navigation of the eastern portion of that sea may be 
easily performed without difficulty, even to a very high latitude, 
a^ at an early part of the season. A second equally well- 
known instance occurs in the navigation of Davis Strait, which, 
from about Kesolution Island, in latitude 61^*, to the parallel of 
at least 70, is usually inaccessible as late as the month of August, 
and a great deal of it, in summer, is not accessible at all; while 
a broad and navigable channel is found open on the eastern side 
of the strait (that is on the western coast of Greenland) many 
weeks before that time. We experienced a third and very 
striking example of this kind in coasting the eastern shore of 
Melville Peninsula in the years iSaa and 1823, the whole of 
that coast being so loaded with ice as to make the nav^ 
tion extremely difficult and dangerous. Now, on the eastern 
ride of Fox Channel, there is reason to believe, os well 
from the account of that navigation in 1631, and that 
of Baffin in 1615, as from our own observations, that 
there is little or no ice during the summer season. The last 
instance of the same kind which I shall mention is that of Prince 
Regent's Inlet, and of which the events of this voyage fun^ 
too striking a proof, the ice appearing always to diug to the 
western sh^ in a very remarkable manner, while the opporite 
coast is comparatively free from it 
"These facts, when takd together, have long ago impressed 
me with the idw that there must exist in the Polar regions some 
gen^ motion of the sea towards the west, causing,the iee to 
set in that direction, when not impelled by eontiin winds or 
local and occasional currents, unUI U butts egainst those ahorea 
whicdi are actually found to be moM enewnbem by it” 


I need only add that all subsequent observation has confirmed 
the accuracy of Sir Edward Party's genvol rule; to whioh of 
course there are exceptions caused by the action of local currents 
and winds. Cleuents R. Markham 

ai, Eccleston Square, November 19 


Curleua Foimatlona of Ice 

During a botanical expedition recently made to Gongotri 
Glacier I noticed, early on the morning of October 6, some very 
beautiful and curious formations of which must have been 
formed during the previous night. It was freezing hard xHien I 
left my camp, after an early breakfost The small pools beride 
the river were completely frozen over, and the smooth bonlders 
of granite were coated with thick flakes of ice, which neatly 
increased the difficulty and danger of walking. Ascending a 
steep grassy slope (a favonrite fcMing^round at this time of the 
year for barhal, or Himalayan sheep), Ifonnd the ground clothed 
over with small ma.s{iea of pure white ice, very tike mushrooms 
at a distance; I cannot give a better description of thdr general 
character than to liken them to a certain kind of thin, warer-like 
cylindrical biscuit, which is sometimes eaten os an accompani¬ 
ment of ices, only they were pure white and not cylindrical, but 
rather funnel-shaped, the huger opening being uppermost. In 
most cases there were two to four or these funnel^ forming 
clusters round the lower portion of the steins of a species ot 
P olygonum, which was abundant in this part of the valley, in an 
extremely dried-up condition. I should be glad to know if this 
curious kind of ice structure has been observra elsewhere. 

Saharunpore, N.W.P., October 31 J. F. Duthie 


Meteor 

A MAGNIFICENT purple meteor was observed here on Novem¬ 
ber 15, at 5b. 54m. p.m. G.M.T., by the Rev. A. Corti and 
one of the assistants of the Observatory. When first seen bdow 
d Auriga: it was not veiy brlgh^ but as it was passing through 
the constellation Lynx its brilliancy increased until it outriione 
Jupiter. Its shape was at first round, but, when it had passed 
near ^ Ursse, it bust into three pieces between y and x Unae, 
the MTKst of the three pieces being closely followM by the other 
two, u^ich were as bright as first-magnitude stars. Hiey all 
disappeuedl neu v Ursse, the total arc described being more 
than 70”. The meteor was visible for seven seconds, and left a 
long train, which soon disappeared. The velocity of the meteor 
decreased gradually a-i it approached its bursting point. 

S. J. Perry 

Stonyhurst Observatory, Whalley, November 17 


At a quarter to five yesterday afternoon, when the sun had 
scarcely set and no star was visible, I and another inhabitant of 
tlUs place saw a large blue meteor issue from a height of twenty 
degrees above the north-west horizon, and fall in a sharp curve 
for, say fifteen degrees, until it disappeared bi^ind some woods. 
In falling it scattered large fragments behind it, but rebUned its 
nucleus, beside which Mars looked quite sickly. How vivid 
must the meteoric light have been I M, L. Rousi 

Sunnymead, Chislehurst Common, November ai J 


I OBSERVED a fine meteor lost night at 1*3 a.m. It oame into 
sight so closely in the neighbourhood of a brilliant white star, 
which I took to be Sirius, that, as it shot in an apparent straight 
line, or smient of a very huge arc, across the sky, midway 
between Orion, then doe south, and the horizun, the momentaiT 
Ulosion to the eye was that the sur, which it equalled in ma|^- 
tnde and brilliancy had left ite place and travelled west 
Bregner, Boumemoutb, Novetober 18 , Henry Csca 


About 5.45 on the evening of the 15th inst. a meteor, larger 
than Jupiter, but not so bright, appeared under CapeUa, and 
took a horizontal course, till it disappeared at about the same 
distance below the terininol star In the tail of Ursa Major. . 1 
never saw so long a flight. Twice in Ita course it disappeared or 
became very faint the end It broke into two, U» 
part foUowiiig the fomutr. At any oomputation of ita diwai mft 
tti flight in the upper rcglmu of the atmoiphere must have been 
in an enormonify antanded path. My ion, who waa wlA me, 
conjectured that ftt dlaappearanoe might be owbf to its paaalQg 
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throogh a deep trough, or hollow of a wave, in the surface of 
the atmospheric ocean; in which the diminution of the friction 
might occaidon a lou of incandescence j a suggestion rather 
favoured by the r^tition of the phenomenon. Perhaps the 
naeteor was only malcing ducks and drakes. 

Rainhill, November 17 Henry H. Higgins 

Integrating Anemometer 

T’ai lu avec beaucoup d*int4r£t la controverse suscit^e dans lei 
eolonaes de votie estimable journal, k propos de “ I’An^momktre 
Intdgratenr" pr^senttf par M. Hele Shaw et le Dr. Wilson k 
la deihikre reunion de **1'Association Britannique.” II arrive 
souvent, dans I’histoire des inventioiis, qu’une nfme id^, 
quoique^ diversement modifide, vient presoue simulton^ment 
k I’esprit de plusieun individus travaillant dans des directions 
indfpendentes, et il en nfsulte ainsi des que^tions de priority 
difficiles k decider. 

Ce n’est pas pour une question dece genre que j'ose vous dcrire 
anjourd'hui; mail rid<!e de Tandmornktre integnteur m’dtait 
venae aussi il y a quelqucs anndes, et la description de celui 
inventd par M. A, von Oettingen, que j'ai lu dans le “ Reper- 
torium ’^de M. Wild en juillet, 1878, me eonduisit, si je n’ai paa 
mid compris, k la forme mfme de Tappareil de MM. Shaw et 
Wilson, et quelques jours plus tard k une autre, plus parfaite k 
mon avis, et que je n'ai pas encore «u Toccasion- de mettre en 
pratique. C’est celle dont les otganes les plus esaentiels ont dtd 
reprdsentds dans les figures ci-jointes. 

Un di<-que {roller) vertical A pent, comme dans I’instniment 
de MM. bhaw et Wilson, prendre la mfme orientation que la 
girouettc et an mdme temps toumer sur son axe horizontal avec 
une vttesse proportionelle a celle du vent Sur ee disque s’appuit 
une sphkre n, de poids et dimensions convenables, qui est ausal 
soutenu lateralement par quatre disques verticaux N., £., 

S., W., sitada k angle droit entre eux, Le disque A fait mou- 
voir 1a sphkre B dans le mdme plan vertical, et celle-d les quatre 
disques lateraux; de sorte que, si les points de contact de ces 
disques avec la sphkre ont li«u sur l^dquatcnr dont le pole cst le 
point de conuct du disque moteur, la vttesse totale de celuUci 
s'y trouvera decomposde dans les directions fondamcntales N., 

S., £., W, Dks lors il suffira de mnnir chaqne dbque N., £., 



Projaetion vertieala. 


Proj«cti«n horiioatale. 


S., W., ou Men deux disques quelconques adjacents, d'un 
oomptettr spdcial, pour obtenir les composanies cardinales du 
vent. 

an6nomktre intdgrateur sera, comme ceux de MM. Shaw 
et Wilson et de M. Burton, plus simple que celui de M. von 
Oettingen, et en outre son action deviendra, pour ainsi dire^ 
inddfime, la tmnsmisrion du monvement s’y effectuant au moyeu 
d une sphkre. Cette transmission se fait id par roHlmtnt smt 
xmtmtnt, ce qni n’a pas lieu dans le aystkme de M. von 
Oettfaigeii, oh cette cireonstance constitue un grave dHwt 
Pour ne paa prolonger trop cette lettre, je ^insisterai [dus sur 
andmomktre, dont lea indications peuvcnt €tre obtenues da 
diverses manikres, et dont le mdcanisme est susceptible de recer* 
Vdr plttsicuni applications. 

Si vtms en^ que les ligna prdcddentei contiennent qnd* 

S ^dke nouvelle et utile, jevous prie de vouIdirMen ks insurer 
Di votra estimable joumaL En attendant je vous remercie 
d’avanos^ at veunies aussi. Monsieur, agrder l‘assuraiice de ma 
pItt haate athnatioii. V. Vxntoia 

le 5noTend)Fe 

Oeolofietl Reiiilte of the Late Oalet 
Tse late gales have had a very powerful efiot in redhtrl* 
ba^ the bawh«depoiks aloitf our ooasts, and though many 
Ettl'fitown geokgioal seetions mve no doubt been covered up 


. . ly«' 

'ht to light. In this neighbourhood, for instance, at 
Wh!tley<by>the*Sea, near Tynemouth, a section of the highest 
interest to local geologists has been uncovered within the last 
few weeks, showing a well-marked uncomformity within the 
Coal-measnrcs, which I, for one, although familiar with the place 
for years, was totally unaware of, and which, if ever observed 
before, has certainly never been recorded. For some time to 
come the section will probably remain exposed at low tide-^, as 
the sand which formerly concealed it has been entirely swept 
away. I will not weary your readers with a detailed description 
of the section, which will, in due time, be more appropriately 
publivhed elsewhere, but merely beg to record the observation 
as an example of the kind of new matter that many geologists 
resid<nt on or near our coasts will probably come across by 
searching along the cliff-bases just now. G. A, Lrbour 
N ovember 15 

The Recent Weather 

At 11 o’clock last night two thermometers outside stood at 
66*75. If dark, and blowing fresh from south>Eouth* 

west. When last tested, these thermometers were not *25 of a 
degree in error. Was such a temperature ever registered at 
SUM an hour on the I3ih November before in Great Britain or 
Ireland ? Richard M. Barrington 

Bray, Co. Wicklow, Ireland, November 14 

Dipladenia amabille 

Ir it is not already well known, it may interest some of your 
readers to hear that flowers of the Diptadatia amahlis last for a 
mnch longer time when placed in water if their tubes be alio 
filled. Even when “ too utterly weary ” they can be revived in 
the manner I have mentioned. This may have reference to the 
fact that these flowers, unlike many creepers, generally turn 
upwards, and would therefore be likely to catch rainwater. 

Amy Mulholland 
H igh Elms, Hayes, Kent, November 13 

** The Lepidoptera of Ceylon " 

With reference to the remarks of Dr. H. Trimen (vol, xxv. 
p. 33) to this work, now in course of publication under the 
patronage of the Ceylon Government, of which Parts 1. and 11. 
only had then reached him, and especially to the " protest" 
wbicb he *'leels bound to enter” against the name of the artist 
as there printed at the foot of the several plates, I may be 
allowed to state that the original drawings made by the native 
artist, Mr. W. de Alwis (representing about 350 species, or one- 
third only of the number of Ceylon Lepidoptera known to the 
author, and that will eventually be figund in this work), whidi 
I]T. Trimen states are in the Colombo Museum, were copied by 
bis brother, Mr. George de Alwis, for Sir William H. Gregpiy, 
whilst Governor of the Island. ThcEC copies are in the ai^or’s 
hands, and it is from them, wherever a suitable figure is avul- 
able, as well as from specimens of the actual spedes there repre¬ 
sented, that the drawings, and afterwards the lithographing the 
figures on the stone, wrere made. The artist’s name, as there 
printed on the several plates of the work, is consequently per* 
fectly correct. In due course. Part IV.—completing vol. i, of 
this work—will reach Ceylon, wherein the preface is printed, 
and Dr. Trimen will there see that the native artist to wnom he 
■o specially refers, receives the necessaiy acknowledgment of 
bis labours from the author. f, MooRl 

Pangc, $.£. 


A GUMPSE THROUGH THE CORRIDORS OF 
TIME^ 

I. 

VOUR Committee has done me much honour by inviting 
A me to deliver the first lecture in this large and veiv 
beautiful ball. In accepting the task I was aware ^t U 
involved k great responsibiliw, but I bad various erounds 
of encouragenient. I remembered that I was not comiiur 
among^ ai a stranger, and 1 knew that I hadaaui^ 
ject vmrthy of a memorable occasion. 1 would I were 
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■equally confident of my ability to do justice to so noble 
a theme. 

The lecture bears the somewhat poetic title of “A 
Glimpse through the Corridors of Time.’' A poetic title 
has own chosen, because if 1 can woperly exhibit the 
subject you will see that it appeals powerfully to the 
imagination as well as to the reason. I shall invite you 
to use your imagination to aid in looking back into the 
very remotest recesses of antiquity. And when I speak 
of antiquity I do not mean the paltry centuries with 
which our historians have to deal. The ancient days to 
which I refer arc vastly anterior to those of the “grand 
old masters” and those of the “bards sublime." Nor do 
we even allude to the thousands of years which have 
elapsed since Babylon and Nineveh were splendid and 
populous cities Kven the noble pyramids of Egypt are 
but of ye-iterday when compared with the xons of years 
which must pass before our review. 

The most ancient human monuments that now exist 
cannot, 1 suppose, be more than a few thousand years 
old. Five thousand years nearly exhausts alt historical 
time. Ten thousand years certainly does. Though 
we have no earlier historical record, yet other recoms 
are not wanting. Geology tells us that ten thou* 
sand years is but a mere moment in the span of the 
earth’s history. We learn from geology that even the 
career of man himself has lasted far more than ten thou¬ 
sand years. Yet man is but the latest ad:lition to the 
succession of life on the earth. For the chronology of the 
earlier epochs of the earth's history we require majestic 
units to give adequate expression to our dates. ‘I bott- 
sands of years are not sufficient, nor tens of thousands, 
nor hundreds of thousand*. The course of geological 
time is to be reckoned in millions of years. 

The corridors of time through which I wish to give you 
a glimpse are these dignified millions. Yet our retrospect 
will only extend to a certain definite epoch in the past 
history of our earth. We speak of nothing anterior to 
the time when our earth assumed the dignity of maternity, 
and brought forth its first and only child. We shall trace 
the development of that child which, though millions of 
years old, is still in dependence on its parent. We shall 
^lescribe the influence of the parent over the child and 
the not less remarkable reaction of the child upon die 
parent. We shall foreshadow the destiny which still 
awaits the mother and child when millions of years shall 
have elapsed. 

At the time of its birth the earth was not as we see it 
now, clothed with vegetation and teeming with animal 
life. It was a huge inorganic mass, too hot for life, per* 
haps hot enough to be soft or viscid, if not actually 
oiolten. The offspring was what might be expected 
from such a parent. It was also a rude inorganic mass. 
Time has wrought wondrous changes in both parent and 
child. Time has transformed the earth into an abode of 
organic life. It has transformed the earth’s offspring into 
our silvery moon. 

It will be my duty to sketch for you the manner in 
which these changes have been brought about. To a 
great extent we can do this with no hesitating steps, we 
are guided by a light which cannot deceive. It is the 
light of mathematical reasoning. These discoveries are 
of an astronomical character, but they have not been 
made by telescopes. They have been made by diligent 
labours of the most abstruse kind. The mathematical 
astronomer sits at his desk, and not in an observatory. 
He has in his hand a pen and not a telescope. Before 
him lies a sheet of papnrand not the starry heavens. He 
is no doubt famished with a few facts from observation. 
It is his province to inteipret those facts, to inform them 
with life, and to infer the unknown Iroin the known. It 
is thus discoveries are' made which are the suUlmest 
efforts of haman genius. 

The argument on which I invitp you to ftdSowme is 


founded on a very simple matter. Many of those presmit 
go every summer to tne sea-side. Those who do so are 
well acquainted with the daily ebb and flow which we call 
the tides. Even the children with their spades and 
buckets know how the flowing tide will fill their moats 
dug in the sand and inundate their mimic castles. 
In the ebb and flow of the tide we have a mechanical 
engine of migh^ power. I hope this evening to point 
out the wonderful effect which tides have had on the 
earth in times past, as ivell as the effect they will exercise 
in the future. It is the tides which are to reveal to u$ a 
glimpse through the Corridors of Time. 

The cause of the ebb and flow of the tide has long 
ceased to be a mystery. In the earliest times it was 
noticed that the tides were connected with the moon. 
Pliny and Aristotle both refer to the alliance between the 
tides and the age of the moon. It is well known that the 
tides on our coasts sometimes rise to an unusual height. 
Those who dwell on low ground adjoining tidal rivers are 
painfully aware of this fact by the floods which are often 
produced. Such occurrences generally take place at the 
time of new moon or of full moon. At first quarter or last 
uarter the tides are even below the usual height. A 
Sherman who has to regulate his movements by the 
tides will know full well that at certain times the tides 
rise higher and fall lower than at other times. He brings 
his boat out on the falling tide, he brings it back on the 
rising tide, and when miiking the harbour after a night's 
fishing, it would be natural to hear him say “ Oh, we shall 
run in easily this morning, there is a strong tide, the 
moon was full last night.” Or if he had to cross a 
dangerous bank he would soon learn the difference 
between the spring tide and the neap. Fishermen are 
not much addicted to abstract reasoning. For many 
centuries, perhaps indeed for thousands of years, ob¬ 
servant men might have known that the moon and the 
tides were connected. But they did not know any reason 
why this connection should exist. 1 daresay they did not 
even know whether the moon was the cause of the tides 
or the tides the cause of the moon. 

Nor is it easy to explain the tides. We were all taught 
that the moon makes the tides. Yet I can imagine an, 
objector to say, If the moon makes the tides, why does it 
give Bristol a splendid tide of 40 feet, while London is 
put off with only 18 ? The true answer is that the height of 
the tide is largely affected by local circumstances, by the 
outline of the coasts, by estuaries and channels. It is 
even affected to some extent by the wind. Into Sttch 
details, however, I do not now enter: all 1 require is that 
you shall admit that the moon causes the tides, and that 
the tides cause currents. In some few places the currents 
caused by the tides are made to do useful work. A laige 
reservoir is filled by the rising tide, and as the water 
enters it turns a water-wheeL Un the ebbi^ tide the 
water flows out of the reservoir, and again ^ves motion 
to a water-wheel. There is here a source of power, but 
it is only in very exceptional circumstances that sneb a 
contrivance can be worked econonfloially. Sir W. Thom¬ 
son, in his address to Section A of the British Association 
at York, went into this question in its commercial aspect. 
At present, however, we may say that the power of the tides 
is as much wasted as is the power of Niagara. Perhaps 
when coal becomes more scarce, and when the means of 
distributing power by electricity are more devdoped, the 
tides and the great waterfalls will be utilised 1 but that 
day will not be reached while coal is only a few ihiUingi 
a ton. 

Though we have not yet put the tides into harness, yet 
tides are not idle. Work they will do, whether useful or 
not. In some places the ttdal currents are scouring out 
river-channels; in others thety are moving sandbanks. 
From a scientific point of view the work done by the. 
. tides is of unspeakable importance. To realise the im- 
’ portaoce, let us ask the qutition, Whence is this tflttgy 
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<leriv«d with which the tides do their wotK ? The answer 
seems a very obvious one; If the tides are caused hy the 
moon, the energy they possess must also be derived from 
Ae moon. This looks plain enough, but unfortunately it 
is not true. Would it be true to assert that the finger of 
the rifleman which pnUs the trigger supplies the energy 
with which the rifle bullet is animated? Of course it 
would not. The energy is derived from the explosion of 
the gunpowder, and the pulling of the trigger is merely 
the means by which that energy is liberated. In a some¬ 
what similar manner the tidal wave produced by the moon 
is the means whereby a part of the energy stored in the 
earth is compelled to exj^nd itself in work. 1 do not say 
this is an obvious result. Indeed it depends upon a re¬ 
fined dynamical theorem, which it would be impossible 
to enter into here. 

But what do we mean by taking energy firom the earth ? 
Let me illustrate this by a comparison between the earth 
rotating on its axis and the fly-wheel of an engine. The 
Ay-wheel is a sort of reservoir, into which the engine 
pours its power at each stroke of the pistoa Thevanous 
machines in the mUi merely draw off the power from the 
store accumulated in the fly-wheel The earth is like 
a gigantic fly-wheel detached from the engine, though 
still connect^ with the machines in the mill. In that 
mighty fly-wheel a stupendous quantity of energy is stored 
up, and a stupendous quantity of energy would be given 
out before that fly-wheel would come to rest The earth’s 
rotation is the reservoir from whence the tides draw the 
energy they require for doing work. Hence it is that 
though the tides are caused by the moon, yet whenever 
they require energy they draw on the supply ready to 
hand in the rotation of the earth. 

The earth differs from the fly-wheel of the engine In a 
very important point. As the energy is withdrawn from 
the fly-wheel by the machines in the mill, so it is restored 
thereto by the power of the steam-engine, and the fly runs 
uniformly. But the earth is merely the fly-wheel without 
the eogiae. When the work done by the tides withdraws 
enex]^ from the earth, that energy is never restored. It 
ther^ore follows that the energy of the earth’s rotation 
must be decreasing, This leads to a consequence cf the 
most wonderful importance. It tells us that the speed 
with which the earth rotates on its axis is diminishing. 
We can state the result in a manner which has the merits 
of simplicity and brevity. 

** The tides are increasing the length of the day.” 

This ^tement is the text of the discourse which 1 am 
to give you this evening. From this simple fact the new 
WM wondrous theory of tidal evolution is deduced. A 
great scientific theory is generally the outcome of many 
minds. To a certain extent this is true o( the theory of 
tidal evolution. It was Prof Helmholtz who first ap¬ 
pealed to what tides had already done on the moon. It 
was ProC Puner who took an important step in the 
analytical theory. It was Sir William Thomson's mathe¬ 
matical mnius which laid the broad and deep foundations 
of the fabric. TheM are the pioneers in this splendid 
research. But they wen only tne pioneers. The great 
the^ itself is chiefly the work of one man. You are all 
familiar with the name he bears. The discoverer of 
tidal evolution is Mr. G. H. Darwin, Fellow of Trinity 
CdUefS^ Cambridge. 

It would be impncticable for me now to go into the 
actual mathematical calculations, f shall rather en¬ 
deavour to give you an outline of this theory, shorn of 
its technical symbols. I think this can be done even 
though we attempt to retain the accuracy of mathe¬ 
matical language; Nor would it be fair to throw on Mr. 
Darwin or the other mathematicians I have named the 
responnbility for all 1 am going to say. I most be my- 
sew ttimeiisible for the way in which those theories are 
yfortliAsJwun as for some of the deductions made;from 


At present no doubt the effect of the tides in changing 
the length of the dav is very small A day now is not 
appreciably longer than a day a hundred years ago. 
Even in a thousand years the change in the length of 
the day is only a fraction of a second. But the import¬ 
ance arises from the fact that the change, slow though it 
is, lies always in one direction. The day is continually 
increasing. In millions of years the accumulated .effect 
becomes not only appreciable but even of startling 
magnitude. 

The change in the length of the day must involve a 
corresponding change in tM motion of the moon. This 
is by no means obvious. It depends upon an elaborate 
mathematical theorem. I cannot attempt to prove this 
for you, but I think I can state the result so that it can 
be understood without the proof. If the moon acts on 
the earth and retards the rotation of the earth, so, con¬ 
versely, does the earth react upon the moon. The earth 
is tormented by the moon, so it strives to drive away its 
pei^ecutor. At present the moon revolves round the 
earth at a distance of about 240,000 miles. The reaction 
of the earth tends to increase that distance, and to force 
the moon to revolve in an orbit which is continualy 
getting larger and larger. 

Here then we have two remarkable consequences of 
the tides which are inseparably connected. Remember 
also that we are not enunciating an^ mere speculative 
doctrine. These results are the inevitable consequence 
of the tides. If the earth had no seas or oceans, no lakes 
or rivers; if it were an absolutely rigid solid throughout 
its entire mass; then these chants could not take place. 
The length of the day would never alter, and the distance 
of the moon would only fluctuate between narrow limits. 

As thousands of years roll on, the length of the day 
increases second by second, and the distance of the moon 
increases mile by mile. These changes are never reversed. 
It is the old stoiy of the perpetual dropping. As the per¬ 
petual dropping wears away the stone, so the perpetual 
action of tne tides has sculptured out the earth and moon. 
Still the action of the tides continues. To-dav is longer 
than yesterday; yesterday Is longer than the day before. 
A million years ago the day probably contained some 
minutes less than our present day of twenty-four hours. 
Our retrospect does not halt here; we at once project our 
view back to an incredibly remote epoch which was a 
crisis in the history of our system. 

Let me say at once that there is great uncertainty about • 
the date of that crisis. It must have been at least 
50,000^000 years ago. It may have been vtry much 
earlier. This crisis was the interesting occasion when 
the moon was bmrn. I wish I could chronicle the event 
with perfect accuracy, but 1 cannot be sure of anything 
except that it was more than 50,000,000 years ago. 

I do not admit that there is anything discreditable 
about this uncertainty. Do you not know that our his¬ 
torians, who have records and monuments to help 
them, are often in great confusion about dates ? 1 am 
not going to find any foult with historians. They do 
their best to learn the truth; bat I cannot help re¬ 
minding you that they are often as nrarh in the dark 
about centuries as the astronomers are about millions. 
Take, for example the siege of Troy, which Homer has 
immortalised, and ask the historians to state the date 
of that event. Some say that the siege of Troy was 
1184 B,c., others that it was 900 B.c. ; both are equafiy 
uncertain. Schliemann says that'he round the remaina 
of the town ^med down, but that no one knows who 
did it dt when it was done. Others, again, say that diere 
was never any siege of Troy at all 

A ment instance which has attracted great aitd de¬ 
served attehtibn is Schliemann’s discovery MycmiBe of 
what he emtt^rs to have been the tohfoof Agamemnon. 
The tomb certainly did conuhv the remaitts of some 
mighty man, if we may jndge fay the too Ib. weight of 
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gold ornaments which were (found there. Most people i 
tl^k that these tombs, whosever they were, date from at 
least 1000 n.c. On the other hand, some very high 
authorities regard the monuments as the tombs of 
northern invaders who came into Greece 500-600 a.d. 
Here then we have a range of some 1500 years for the 
date of the tombs, and no dates between these two are 
possible. I am sure I do not pretend to decide between 
them, or even to have an opinion on the subject; but I 
cannot help saying that in one respect the astronomers 
are better off than the historians. The historians cannot 
even agree whether Schliemann’s gold ornaments are B.C. 
or A.D. Astronomers are, at all events, certain that the 
date of the moon’s birth was before the present era. 

At the critical epoch to which our retrospect extends, 
the length of the day was only a very few hours. I can¬ 
not tell you exactly how many hours. It seems, however, 
to have been more than two and less than four. If we 
call it three hours we shall not be far from the truth. 
Perhaps you may think that if we looked back to a still 
earlier epoch, the day would become still less and finally 
disappear altogether! This is however not the case. 
The day can never have been much less than three hours 
in the present order of things. Everybody knows that 
the earth is not a sphere, but that there is a protuberance 
at the equator, so that, as our school books tell us, the 
earth is shaped like an orange. It is well known that 
this protuberance is due to the rotation of the earth 
on its axis, by which the equatorial parts bulge out by 
centrifugal force. The quicker the earth rotates the 
greater is the protuberance. If, however, the rate of 
rotation exceeds a certain limit the equatorial portions 
of the earth could no longer cling together. The at¬ 
traction which unites them would be overcome by cen¬ 
trifugal force, and a general break up would occur. 
It can be shown that the rotation of the earth when on 
the point of rupture corresponds to a length of the dav 
somewhere about the critical value of three hours, which 
we have already adopted. It is therefore impossible for 
us to suppose a day much shorter than three hours. 
What occurred prior to this I do not here discuss. 

Let us leave the earth for a few minutes, and ex¬ 
amine the past history of the moon. We have seen 
the moon revolves around the earth in an ever-widening 
orbit, and consequently the moon must in ancient times 
have been nearer the earth than it is now. No doubt 
the change is slow. There is not much difference be¬ 
tween the orbit of the moon a thousand years ago and 
the orbit in which the moon is now moving. 

But when we rise to millions of years the difference 


at that wondrous epoch when the moon was almost 
touching the earth, the moon spun round the earth once 
every three hours. 

It would require the combined powers of a poet and a 
mathematician to pourtray the scene with becoming dig¬ 
nity. I have only promised to give you that glimpse 
along the Corridors of Time which I i»ve mysmf been 
able to obtain. The scene is laid in the abyss of space ; 
the time is more than 50,000,000 years ago; the dramatis 
persona are the earth and the moon. 

In those ancient times I see our earth to be a noble 
globe, as it is at present. Yet it is not partly covered 
with oceans and partly clothed with verdure. The primae¬ 
val earth seems rather a fiery and half-molten mass, where 
no organic life can dwell. Instead of the atmosphere 
which we now have, I see a dense mass of vapours in 
which perhaps all the oceans of the earth are suspended 
as clouds. I see that the sun still rises and sets to give the 
succession of day and of night, but the day and the night 
together only amount to three hours instead of twenty-four. 
Almost touching the chaotic mass of the earth is another 
much smaller and equally chaotic body.. Around the 
earth I see this small body rapidly rotating. The two 
revolve together as if they were bound by invisible bands. 
This smaller body is the moon. Such is the picture 
which I wish to present to you as a glimpse through the 
Corridors of Time; 

1 have hitherto refrained from introducing any merely 
speculative matters. If we can believe anything ot 
mathematics, anything of dynamics, we must admit that 
the picture I have attempted to outline is a faithful por¬ 
trait. The only uncertain elements are the date and the 
periodic time. I do however now propose to venture on 
one speculation in which Mr. Darwin has indulged. I 
propose to offer a suggestion as to how a small body 
came into this most remarkable position close by the 
earth, and how its motion was produced. 

We have hitherto been guided by the unerring light of 
dynamics, but at this momentous epoch dpamics tmserts 
us, and we have only probability to guide our faltering 
steps. One hint, however, dynamics does give. It re¬ 
minds us that a rotation once in three hours is very close 
to the quickest rotation which the earth could have with¬ 
out falling to pieces. As the earth was thus predisposed 
to rupture, it is of extreme interest to observe that a cause 
tending to precipitate such a rupture was then ready t» 
band. It seems not unlikely that we are indebted to the 
sun as the occasion by which the moon was fractured off 
from the earth and assumed the dignity of an independent 
body. It must be remembered that the sun producea 


years ago the moon was much closer to the earth than it 
is at present; very possibly the moon was then only half 
its present distance; We must however look still earlier, 
to a certain epoch not less than fifty millions of years ago. 
At that epoch the moon must have been so close to the 
earth that the two bodies were almost touching. I dare¬ 
say this striking result will come upon many with surprise 
when they hear it for the first time. It was, I know, with 
great surprise that I myself read of it not many months 
ago. But the evidence is unimpeachable, and it is indeed 
wonderful to see how such information has been gained 
by'merely looking at the ripples of the tide. 

Everybody knows that the moon revolves now around 
the earth in a period of twenty-seven days. The period 
depends upon the distance between the earth and the moon. 
The time and the distance are connected together by one 
of Kepler's celebrated lawi» so that, as the distant 
shortens, so must the time of revolution shorten. Inetqrlier 
timet the month must have been diorter than our present 
mmith. Some millions of years ago the moon complied ite 
journey in a wedc instead of taking twenty-ei|^ oays as at 
msent Looking back earlier stiO, we find the month has 
dwindled down to a day, then down to a few hours, until 


are so small compared with the lunar tides, that we have 
hitherto been enabled to neglect them. There could 
however have been no lunar tides before the moon existed, 
and consequently in the early ages before the moon was 
detached the earth was disturbs by the solar tides, and 
by the solar tides alone. 

The primaeval earth thus rose and fell under the tidal 
action of the sun. Probably there were no oceans then 
on the earth; but tides do not require oceans, or even 
water, for their operation. The (Hinutive tides were 
manifested as throbs in the actuu body of the earth 
itself, which was then in a more or less fluid condition. 
Even at this moment bodily tides are disturbing the solid 
earth beneath our feet; but these tides are now so small as 
to be imperceptible when compared with the oceanic tides. 

{To be eontimud^ 

SOME »GUESSES AT TRUTH* OF THE 
EMPEROR KHANG-HI . 
I^HANG-HI or Khang-hs^ me of the greatest of 
^ Chinese emperors, and indeed of Asiatic rulen^ 
was bom in 1653 end ascended the throne in 1661. For 
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sixtywone yean he ruled his vast dominions with vigour 
and success His biographen, the Jesuit missionaries, 
whom he treated with unusual consideration, n^sent 
him as a Oiinese Admirable Crichton—man of letters, 
Javan/, philosopher, politician, philanthropist, and warrior 
In his mly years he showed the utmost ardour for study, 
and the love of learning conkinued with him until his dwth 
When the Jesuits taught European astronomy he did not 
^sitate to place himself under them as a student He 
has left behind him works on most branches of human 
knowledge, extending over a hundred volumes The 
fourth part contains his observations on natural histOTy 
and physics It was translated into French by Pere 
Amiot, and partially published at Pans towards the end 
of the last century in the Mimotres concernant les Chtnou^ 
and IS to be founa in the fourth volume of that senes We 
here extract and summarise a few of the Impend opinions 
To use the words of the translator, “ If our scholars find 
nothing to learn there, they will at least see that there is 
not so much ignorance amongst foreign nations as is 
generally believed ’ We Mow the Emperor's language 
as far as possible 

Earthquakes —Some years ago, when reading for ina^ction, 
as well as to foster my bve of truth and reiiwn I had the 
cunoBity to examine into the causes of earthquakes One writer 
says t^t they come from air confined m the bowels of the 
earth seeking to burst its prison and make an aperture for itself 
An earthquake hardly ever extends more than ten leagues in 
area, although its e^ts may be felt over a hundr^ leases 
The manner in which a shock is felt on the surface depeiws on 
the nature of the ground through which it is transmitted vv hen 
the air [within the earth] is exhausted by a great shock there is 
no danger of another for some time, but a w enk shock is almost 
always the prelude tq another In the dyna&ue history of Song 
it is stated that earthquakes are produced by the struggles of the 
Yang * against obstacles within the earth while another work 
attributes them to the efforts made by the Yaag^ **^^-^** 
separate from eacb other The countries north west of China 
are very subject to earthquakes, ten yean scarcely ever passing 
without one Ihe reason of this is that these di tneta wntain 
va t sandy tracts where there is little ram and the air within the 
«wth is merefore keener and more vigorous barthquake«, on 
the other hand, which take place in countries adjoining the sea 
are less violent, for the earth is humid, and softens the air 
People accustomed to the sea assert that there is no wind before 
an earthquake and that at such times experienced pilots get as 
far off from the land as possible This shows that the shocks 
ore caused wholly by air 

Vfileamoes —An ancient wnter states that a certain mountain 
in kuonanwas called the fire mountain because flames came 
from an opening in it Some modem critics have accused this 
histonan of lying, but volcanoes do ceitamly exist They are 
mentioned in the records of the Song dynasty, and in other 
books In the country of the Mongols flames are thrown up m 
many places The fertility of the soil is much increased by 
these fires, for the people sow their gnuu near them, and reap 
a bountiful harvest in a few months 

Fisrm 9f the Earth —It seems evident from tradition and 
XMOords that the North Pole has alwfiys remained in the same 
position But what is the shape of the earth ? Europeans, who 
ore great travellers, say that it Is round, and astronomy confirms 
this One philosopher tap that it is very old, and compares it 
to the yolk of an egg How many things there are which wo 
do not understand, but which will be known to future ages I We 
knbw the extent of our knowledge from ancient books, and so it 
will be with posterity from our books 

751 ^ Martntr s Comcast —The magneho needle always deidines 
a little It cannot pomt directly to the south ’l^his declination 
is uncertain, diw not dep^ always on the county Xn 
the twenty second year of my reign (168^ it dedtoed three 
degrees at Peking, rat only two and a hdf at present The 
decision may M towards the east in one province, and 
towards the west in another One of the Song letters says tlut 
thU depends on the manner m idiieh the needle » msgnetised, 
but then why should the same needle vary in different yean? 

* lear.Mid Yiu dw dualpewon whkh, united C^aeie pWoswJuri 
esg^Mfatndag,dliecdag endmo^lngiJlih^ the nwleoadfoiqds 


Mwover, each compass should have itt own declination, and 
there idiould be some which do not decline at all Can it be 
that there it tome accidental cause which is peculiar to each 
country ? I believe Europeans say the needle turns towards the 
north the ancients say that it B towards the south Whidi is 
right? Neither p*^ says why, and therefore no more u leamra 
from one than from the other However the ancients are the 
earliest recorders, and the more X see the more convinced 1 am 
that they understood the workings of nature 
Sound and Thus -Nothing is apporonUy more simple than 
the theory of sound, but nothing is really more difficult or com 
dicated Sound conveys to the mind the developed ideas of 
others The pleasure derived from music is half way between 
that felt at the art and the grosser voluptuousn^ of the sen^ 
People possess ears without reflecting why, or what ^ces th^ 
renifer and pleasures they procure For myself, I have always 
been struck with the manner m which the tone of voice expresses 
the most varied emotions of the mind It is not neceuaiyte 
see the face, or even to hear the words spoken the tone mone 
w sufficient to tell how the speaker is moved It ib with the 
voice as with beauty, the impressions made by it vary a^rdira 
to the person 1 here arc prople whose voices go slight to the 
heart, and are sufficient of themselves to inspire fnend^ip or 
love This fact it is certain, is part of a theory of which we as 
yet know little I have read many works on tte theopr of 
echoes The ignorant account for them by fabl^ and ^e 
learned give roles I think the vibrations of two loud chords 
struck in ui ison should serve to explain the reason of echoes 
heard in valleys and from the walls of buddings 
Tbesimiler the laws of nature and the more sublime the 
farther they ere from our comprehension, my o^ thowlits are 
most frequently those of doubt I turn away from those who 
pretend to explain everything and wait for an explanation of the 
wncorlof the cords of the *1*5^ with the flute, the different 
sounds of a hundred instruments, and the numerous voices that 
find ther way into the air, tearing to our cars an indefiMble 
sense of harmony Awaiting this I say to myself with the 
ancients “Thatwhich w nearest us is most remote from our 
comprehension My ign ranee on th^ mattm ^ n^r 
troubled me because it is no obstacle to that great duty to flee 

the evil and do that which I.S good . , , , ^ 

Clmate —The effect of climate on the mhabitonts of a country 
as well as on its productions is very great The imm of the 
south arc women compared with those of the north Vigour or 
body imparts vigour of mind When our court was m the 
south the increase of nches consequent on its sojourn 
caused luxury effeminacy, and a corruption of mannOT which 
almost changed the men into women so enslaved and delicate did 
they become in this prospenty Now that it is m the north, 
they have become firmer, more active and more reguJar Nattt 
ralists and astrologers are equally mistaken when they judge of 
the character genius inclinations, and customs of men accordii g 
to climate and the sUrs Mv larlars are Tartars, as legai^ 
manner of life, as much m the southern provi^s as In &e 
north, and people from the south reUin their habits when they 
come to the north The hi tory of etch province exhibits savants, 
literary men, arti t* warriors, and moiMters ahke Man is nun 
everywhere, and there u often as much difference between the 
people in one low n as between those in provinces distant from 
Sch other Leou chi has truly said, “No oUmate tames the 
tiger, or gives courage to the rabbit ' ... 

Wtnds —llie proverb says that the wind whidi blows is the 
same a hundred leagues away, but the rain which frdli it not 
the ««>"*«» ten leagues off Why should this be? One can only 
reason on facts after knowing them, and I know that die state 
ment respecting the wind is not always correct, for there have 
been different winds at the same time in the provinces of Pechili 
and Shantung, which adjoin each other It seems to me that 
winds depend on the nature of a country One writer uys t^t 
they depend on the motions of the star^ and that therefore Aey 
Qevtc ccftiCp although at ona time they may be more violeat then 
at another, according as they are more or less impelled towawU 
tik earth Moreover, the change m the direction of tra end 
rames from the same cause The air being ranfii^ between 
theetfrtb and the higher spheres, cMmpa where it cvi, aM 
poesiUy the difference between a big^ and a low wind may be 
exriuned m this way Another ancient wnter aays Ont the 
qualter from which the winds come depende on the sesume, and 
that th^ pass directly from one cardinal pobit to another AU 

* Atng asMtefrIuleimfriaaileMtflaBiersloiic 
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fft&or WlAda m tetntpfAixf uA Me)d«htaL 1 h«Te paid pmitttt- 
l4r ittentlon to iMs aurtter, and 1 And the mnal wind in Peking 
in from the aottth'west, and that other winds do not continue for 
idf length of ffane. From the V-Aiiig H appears that wee the 
MOIe hi the most ancient times. It is a fact, attested by the 
dally record of our observatory here, that the wind does not 
ren^ long in any of the four cardinal points, as asserted by 
the writer above mentioned. Yfhatever be the causes of the 
dlAerent directions of the wind, it is certain that then one lotil 
and temporam, as weli as general and universal ones. These 
eiia only be mscovered by a maltitude of observations. Again, 
why hit that when the wind blows, ice melts Arst at the water’s 
ed|^, unless it be that the wind has penetrated the water? A 
ttnre singular fact still il that there are some winds which are 
ordy felt in deep Water. The history of the Yuen dynasty 
Ufllrms {bat people bathing have become icy ctrid from a wind 
Of which thCT have become suddenly sensibn. 

Thfrmat ^n'Ngr.—Nothing Ls truer than that minertd waters 
mw very efficacious in curing several maladies. They are better 
for those past forty years of age than for younger persons. Hot 
baths enfeeble and exhaust the latter, because, the blood still 
posscsittg all Its force, they cause fermenution and perspiration, 
which disorder and injure me constitution. At a more advanced 
age, on the other hand, tttey revivify the blood and clear the 
hones, nerves, and tissues of the body Aom the imputitids which 
yasrs bring in their train. Baths should not be taken for some 
tfme after eating, and one should be careful of exposnre to the 
air after them. 1 mention this because everything affecting the 
health of mankind Interests me. It is clear that the heat, smell, 
taste, and medicinal virtues of thermal springs are the effects of 
a mixture of foreign substanees in the water. But whst are these 
substances? In what quantity and proportion are they present? 
This has not been sufficiently ocamiued. Whenever 1 meet a 
mineral spring on my journey I examine it by means of in 
alembic, and ^ the alnm, sulphur, or metal found (here I know 
its properties. In this respect we must not follow the ancients. 
They decided superAcially by the taste, smell, or colour. I wish 
these waters were studied better, as then it would be known what 
diseases they were best suited to cure. 

We have not space to give any more of the Emperor's 
observations. Those translated above are sufficient to 
show his love of knowledge, and his desire to benefit his 
subjects by utilising the results of research. Some of his 
rttnarks are almost ^igrammatic, and with a few of them 
we win bring this article to a close. 

"Lying Is the Arst resource of Ignorance ; but what shall we 
do when we do not know the truth ? Be .silent.” 

" I love to admire the manner in which nature confounds our 
Ideas of (he greatness of human industry, and baffles all the 
sources of our penetration. How difficult it is to admire worthily I 
Is not a small insect, a blade of gra<s, more worthy of our 
admiration than any production of human hands?” 

"We spoil chimren by our puerile cares for their health, 
wc have, alas 1 too many wants; why should we Increase 
them ?” 

" Haven provides for the wants of men according to the 
peaces in which they live.” 

"I prefer to procure a new species of fruit or of grain for my 
nibjeets than to build a hundred porcelain towers.” ^ 

" Eveiy one desires health and loves life, but no one practlaes 
temperance and frugality. They invent pleasant remedies which 
they imagine will cause them to digest. Eat little, and you will 
fll[Mst much,” 

^ I attribtfte my good health to the ftict that I drink nodiing 
but wuter, whidi i distil myself.” ■ 


ON THE EVOLUTION OF ANTLERS IN THE 
RUMINANTS 

'FHE devdopmoit of antlers in the Ruminants to which 
^ Sir John Lubbock alluded in his address to the 
Sfkish Association at Yorl^ confirms the truth of the 
doctrine of evolution Ut so clear a way that it is well 
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WQtfhy of being laid before the readers of NATtmi, 
although I have already brought it in part before the 
Geolo^cal Society in 1877 {Quart, Jeum, Oral, Sav. 
axniv. 419), and puMtahed it In outline three years later, 
in my work on " Early Man in Britain, and His Phee in 
the Tertia^ Period " The results of an inquiry to whldh 
I was led by a systematic study, emending over swsral 
years, of the more important colleetions of fossil nuun* 
malia in Britain, France, and Italy, may be sumnfed vp 
as fellows 

In the Middle Stage of the Meiocenethe cervine antler 
consists merely of a simple foiiced crown {Cervus 
cerds), which increases in size in the Upper Meiocene, 
although it still remains small and erect, fike that of the 
roe. In Cirvus Matheroni it measures 11*4 inches, add 
throws off not more than four tyncs, all small (Fig. i). 

The deer living in Auvergne in the succeeding or 
Pleiocene age present us with another stage in the history 
of antler development. There for the first time we see 
antlers of the axis and Rusa type larger and longer and 
more branching than any antlers were before, and pos¬ 
sessing three or more well-developed tynes (Figs, a, 3,4i 5). 

Deer of this type abounded in Pleiocene Europe, and I 
have examined their remains from the Red Crag of Nor¬ 
wich and of Sufiblk, from various localities in Middle ud 
Southern France, from Italy, and even from the little 
Island of Capri. They belong to the Oriental divisitm of 
the Cervidze, and their presence in Europe confirms the 
i evidence of the flora brought forward by the Count de 
I Saporta, that the Pleiocene clhnate of Middle Europe 
was warm. They have probably disappeared from Europe 
> in consequence of the lowering of the temperature in the 
I Pleistocene Age, while their descendants have found a 
congenial home in the warmer regions of Eastern Asia, 
i In the latest stage of the Pleiocene—the Upper Pleiocene 

of the Val d* Arno—the Cervus dicramos of Nesti (Fig. 6) 
presents us with antlers much smaller than those of the 
Irish elk, but to complicated as ahnost to defy descrip¬ 
tion. This animal survived into the succeediim age, aM 
ra found in the pre-glacial forest bed of Norfolk, being 
described by Dr. Falconer under the name of Sedgwick's 
Deer (C. Sedgwickit). 

The Irish elk, moose, stag, reindeer, and fallow deer 
appear in Europe in the Pleistocene a^, all with highly 
complicated antlers in the adult, and the first possessing 
the largest antlers as yet known, Of these the Irish elk 
disappeared in the Prehistoric age after having lived in 
countless herds In Ireland, while the rest have lived <m 
into our own times in Euro-Asia, and, with the exception 
of the last, also in North America. 

From this survey it is obvious that the cervine antlers 
have increased in size and complexity from the Mid- 
Meiocene to the Pleiostocene age, and that their suc¬ 
cessive changes are analogous to Uiose which are observed 
in the development of antlers in the living deer, which 
begin with a simple point and increase in number of 
tynes till theh limit of ^wth be reached. In other 
words, the development or antlers indicated at successive 
and widely separated pages of the geological record b 
the same as that observed in the history of a single living 
species. It is also obvious that the progressive duninutuni 
of size and complexity in the antlers from the present 
time back into the early Tertiary age shows that we ace 
approaching the zero of antle^devclopment in the Mid- 
Meiooene agp. 1 have been unable to meet with a trace 
of any antler-bearing ruminant in the Lower Meiocents 
either of Europe or of the United States. 

Nor ore we left without direct evidence on this point. 
The discoveries in the Mid-Meiocene shale of Sansan in 
the South of Fiance, published by Prof. Ed. Lartet In 
1839 and i8ci, and those made in New Mexico^ Colorado^ 
and Netnaska, and published by Prof. Cope In 1874- 
1877, present us with a scries of antlen in adura 
die burr is etmepicnottf by its absence. Still maiB 
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vaeentif, in 1878^ stmikr spechnens (Procervuius) have was covered^ as in the girafle, and on young gnmiiif 
heoi dncribcd hv Prof. Gandry (*' Les Enchainementa,*' antlers, with skin. 

Ph 87> fiwm the Mid-Mriocene strata of Thenay in the In some, however, of Prof. Cope^ specimens a well> 
vnllsy of the Lofarcb la an these cases the bony pro- marked barr is to be seen on some of the tynet (The 
lengation of the frootals^for antler it can hardly be United States Geogr. Survey, Part 11 . vol. iv, Palseon^ 
tenamd--*is small, etect, aad vaiioasly branched, is per- logy, PL Ixxx., 3^, 4a), due perhaps to an acc i de n tal sti^- 
sieteat through li^ and probably, as Prof. Cope suggests, ping of the velvet, and consequent inflammation, resulting 
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ria. 1.—Ctrvtit Mathtrmti, Gerv., Viip«r lf«toe«nt, M«nt LSbenm (I) Fig. 9.—C. ftrrUri, Cc. and JuK Upper Pkiocme, Mont Porier (t). Fte. y— 
C. itttoJornui$, Cr. and Jab., Upper Pkioecne, Mont Perrier <)). Fic. 4.—U, Cr, and Job., Upper Plaiooaaa, Mont POrrierdX 

PlO. 5.—C./onAWmrM, O. and Job., Upper Pleiocen^ Mont Perrier (i). 

in the death of the bony tissue above it. We may there- with the Dicroceros type. The two phases of antler de- 
fore conclude that this singular Proctrvulus type was the velopment in the Mid-Meiocene age in Europe, and piro- 
starting-'pofnt of the antlered Ruminants both In the Old bably at the same age in North America, are represented 
and the New Worlds. In both, moreover, it is associated by living deer, first by the transient condition of the 



Kio. 6.—C. dkrmitf, Ma«ti, Val d' ArnoCy^). 


young antler in the velvet, and secondly by the second antlers palmated in frqot, instead of behind the beam, aa 
antler hi most species, and by the simifle-fi^ed upright in the normal living species, from which 1 deflned h uBoar 
antler ot the adult muntjac. the dame of C. Brvwnit after its discoverer at Clacton in 

The antlers also of the adiflt fallow deer (C.idnifiw) present Essex. It occurs also in the mvels of the Thames 
tariatiens which can, in my opinion, only be accounted fu VaBi^ at Acton. Sir Victor Brooke has pdnted out that 
by the doctrine of evolution. The ancerind form appears lolne three or four specimens out of the vast mtafoer of 
In the PtelstDcene ajie hi Britain, and IS characterise by' anderi of the living form which he has enndned posseM 
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exactly the same character. Its appearance in the living engineering schools of Italy (Turin, Milan, Padua, Bo- 
form may be explained by the hypothesis qf a reversion logna, Pisa, Naides^ Palermo). They then go for two 
similar to that by which from time to time a horse is ^rs to a foreign mining schooi (Berlin, Freiberg^ 
born with three toes, due to its descent from a three-toed London, or Paris). Those engineers who are to serve 
ancestor. W. Boyd Dawkins on the Geologicad Survey Staff receive additional in- 

struction for this purpose. Till now this extra train- 

-THE CEOIOGICAL SURVEY OF ITALY MSS 

A MONGST the numerous signs of renewed life which Survey as in a certain sense related to our own. Of the 
characterise United Italy, the rapid spread of scien- officers thus trained in England we may mention M. 
tific research must take important rank. In its old homes Anselmo, L. Baldacci, L. Mazzetti, R. Travaglia, De 
at the world-famous universities, science, not often entirely Ferrari, and E. Cortese; to the last named of these we 
neglected, is now once more largdy cultivated. New are indebted for much information here given. 

Museums are springing up in many of the more important The basis of every geological survey must be a good 
towns, and old ones are everywhere remodelled and topographical map. The Austrians published a map of a 
enlarged. great part of Italy on the scale of i: 75,000; this however 

Geology has its full share in this scientific mnval, as a is not satisfactory. An entirely new topographical survey 
glance at the annual volumes of the Geological Record is now in progress; commenced in Siedy m 1862, it is 
will show. The establishment of the Geological Society gradually advancing to the north. The general map of 
of Italy, to which we referred a fortnight back, will do Italy is on the scale of 1:50^000, with contour lines at 
much to encourage the study of this science. every 10 metres. The more important mineral districts 

TheGeologicalSurveyofItalywasestablishedintheyear are published on the scale of 1:25,000, with contour 
1868; since that date it has gradually developed, and has lines at every 5 metres; a very beautiful map of Rome 
now accomplished some very important work. The Survey and the surrounding country is now published on the 
is at present a branch of the Corps of Mining Engineers, larger scale, as also ace Sicily and parts of the N.W. 
but we speak of the service in the phrase best known in Apennines. There is a smaller map, on the scale of 
England for similar organisations. Since 1870 twelve i : too/xx), with contours at every 50 metres, 
volumes of the Bollettino del Ro. Comitato Geobgico have The small sum voted annually by the Italian Parliament 
been published. These contain memoirs of various dis- has hitherto been spent in surveying only, and none of 
tricts, often well illustrated, by members of the Survey or the maps have yet Men published. They were however 
by o^er workers whose essays are considered to be worth all exhibited at the Geological Congress at Bologna. It 
publishing at the public expense. Probably many me- is expected that a larger grant will now be made, and the 
moirs of the latter class will m future find their way into Survey be placed on a more satisfactory footing. The 
the Geological Society's volume, and the BolletHno be Central Survey office at Rome, hitherto lodged in the 
more purely official. Piazza S. Pietro in Vincoli, will shortly be transferred to 

The organisation of the Survey is somewhat peculiar, the handsome buildings lately erected for the Ministry of 
and exhibits an amount of divided responsibility which Agriculture. Industry, and Commerce, 
can hardly conduce to its success. The service is partly The whole of the Island of Sicily has been geologically 
under the control of a committee of eleven members and surveyed on the largest scale. This district is of com- 
a secretary. Of this committee Prof. J. Meneghini of mercial importance from its great yield of sulphur, 
Pisa is president. Seven of the members are nominated amounting to 250,000 tons per year. The entire map of 
by the King, chiefly from amongst the professors at the Sicily on the scale of 1; 50,000 was exhibited at Bologna; 
universities. These give their services gratuitously, only this is a very beautiful work, and will be of great service to 
the actual travelling expenses being paid by the Govern- all students of that most interesting region. The Apennines 
ment. The remainder are official members, and some of north of Pisa are also surveyed on the scale of i: 25,000. 
them are in other ways connected with the Survey. This district is of great importance from the marble 

Each member of the committee has a certain amount quarries of Carrara, Massa, sc., the yield of which is 
of influence in the control of the Survey within his own 150,000 tons per year. Great uncertainty has long been 
district; he is supposed to be consulted upon all ques- felt as to the geological age of the Carrara marble; it 
tions relating to classification, naming of fossils, &c.,but the contains no fossils, and its exact relation to adjacent for- 
surveyors are really responsible to the official chief of the mations has hitherto been doubtful. It has at various 
Surv^, M. G. Giordano. Three members of the Scien- times been referred to many different geological horizons; 
tific (^nunittee take the chief share in the direction, but now the geological surveyors seem definitely to have 
These are Prof. J. Meneghini for Tuscany and Rome; fixed its position in the Trias. The mineral districts of 
Prof. G. Cemmellaro of Palermo for Sicily; and Prof. J. Sardinia and the Campagna of Rome have also bem 
Capellini of Bidogna, whose advice and assistance is surveyed on the scale of 1: 25,000. 
always freely at the disposal of the Survey. This dual The complete geological survey of a country is a work 
government might have been desirable in the early of some time, and many years must elapse before that of 
stages of the Survey; but now that Italian geology has Italy is finished and its maps publishe'd. In the mean- 
made such progress, the staff so well trained, and the work time the Survey has done a most useful work in preparing 
so far advanced, it will probably be desirable to re- a general geological map of Italy on the scale of 1:500,00a 
organise the Survey upon its ovim basis, giving the sole For this purpose all previously published information has 
remnsibility to its own official chief. been utiused; the ^ological notices scattered through 

lie surveying staff is part of the Corps of Inspectors various scientific journals, Italian and foreign, have been 
of Mines (Ingegneri delie Miniere), the Chief Inspector of collected and arranged by M. Giordano and his cotteagues. 
which is also the Chief of the Survey. Italy is divided The numerous blanks liave been filled up by spccim re- 
into eight mineral districts—Turin, Milan, Vicenza| Flo- searches; and the result is a valuable and beautiful map, 
rence, Ancona, Naples, Caltanissetta, Iglesias (Sardinia), which will shortly be published. It was desired to issue 
The Inspectors of Mines have duties ve^ similar to those a reduction of this on the scale of i: 1,000^000, but as no 
of offieert holding a like ^tion in England. They risit topographical map on this scale exists, a French map 
and report upon mines in cases kS. accidents, and udien was adopteiL engraved, on the scale of i: i,iii,nz (or 
any Important changes take place In the wonting of the 1 decinou to a .wgree). This map was corrected wbm 
mlMs they may be called on for advice^ The engineers necessary, and was published in time for the meeting ^ 
are chosen from students trained in one of the seven the Congress at Boiogna. The map is issued in two 
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editions, one with bilNshading and *one without. The 
only general map previously published was that of Col> 
legno, in 1846, on the scale of i; 3,ooo,ocx>. A glance at 
the two maps will show the immense advance which has 
been made in our knowledge of Italian geology since 
that date. 

The map in question is coloured in accordance with 
the scheme recommended by the Italian Map Committee 
of the International Geoloncad Congress. The Italian 
committee (like the English) prefer to retain some shades 
of red for the Trias. The Congress however, chiefly 
influenced by the wishes of Germany, proposes to colour 
this violet, as the natural base of the Secondary series ; 
the Jurassic beds being coloured blue. The Italian Survey 
is desirous of adopting for its future maps the scheme of 
colouring upon which the Congress may decide. The 
Indian Survey also, being now about to publish a con* 
nected series of maps, wishes, if possible, to do the same. 

We have little doubt that the geological map of Europe, 
now being prepared by the Map Committee of the Con* 
gress, will be so drawn up and coloured as to form a 
scheme of colours which can, with only small modifica¬ 
tions, be adopted by all W. Toplev 

NOTES 

A COMMITI'SE has been formed at Reggio (Emilia) to collect 
funds for establishing a fitting monument to the memoiy of 
the Podte Secchi, in the form of a fine refractor, of which 
the objective is to have 70 centimetres diameter. Reggio thus 
follows the example of Arcetri, where a fitting scientific monument 
has been erected to the memory of Galileo. 

Thb Honorary Degree of LL.D. has been conferred by the 
University of Cambridge on Thomas Steriy Hunt, F,R.S. 

M, CocHBav intends to spend the surplus of the Electrical 
Exhibition, which is said to exceed 16,0004, in establishing a 
research kboratoiy for electricity, 

M. Paul Bert, the new French Minister for Public Instruc¬ 
tion, is said to be a candidate, in the section of Medicine, to fill 
the place vacated in the Academy of Sciences by the recent 
death of Dr. Bonillaud, 

It is punful to have so often to animadvert on what most look 
like parsimonious treatment of science on the port of our Go¬ 
vernment. Its almost contemptuous treatment of the Electrical 
Exhibition and of the British Commissioners has called forth 
the strongest criticism; and under our Geographical Kotes 
to-day will be found another instance of a similar kind. Lord 
Aberdare, who, as president of the Geographical Society, went 
to the recent Venice Congress as commissioner of that body, 
referred "to the miserable show made by this countiy at the 
ExhUdtion, which was solely due to the parsimony of the 
Treasury, who did not even pay the travelling expetwes of the 
British Commissioners, and merely gent ioo 4 to the Vice-Consul 
at Venice for petty disbursement.'* Of course our Government 
had DO intention of insulting the Congress and the Geographical 
Society] but such treatment of an Intematioml Congress on the 
subject in which this country it so praoUcslly interested, must seem 
strange to good-mannered foreigners. Our Government ought 
really to consider earnestly their position to such enterprises as 
those referred to; it is too late in the day for even England to 
deaplse anythfaig that tends to the prainotioq.of tde^ce. 

A aiuuUANT flu was given at BCrBn on the evening of 
November 19 In honour of Prof. Virohow, in the Kali of the 
Rethhans, whieb was handsomely decorated for the occasioo. 
About 1000 persons were present, ohiefly bdongln^ to the sden- 
ttfie end medical world. Prof. Basthm pr^ed, and after 
cnlUii|forcheerafot the Emperor^ he presented the tide deeds 
ef th^inihow Institute for proomting anthropologlea} studies, 
oCQBidlDg to Pv^ Virdhow's own directions, and for whlch.a 


sum of 70,000 marks has been collected from the various eoun' 
tries of Europe. Speeches were then made by the leaders ol 
the thirty deputatbns present, which included representatives of 
the medical faculties of Aberdeen, Basle, and Ctaarkoff, and the 
medical societies of St. Petersburg, Vilna, &c. Finally, a 
deputation from Schivelbein, in Pomerania, Prof. Virchow's 
native town, presented congratulations to the Professor, who 
returned thanks with great emotion. A supper followed, and 
the guests did not separate till a late hour. 

The death is announced, at the age of eighty-three years, of 
M. Citmille S^bastien Nachet, the founder of the well-known 
firm of Nachet et Fils, opticians, Faris. M. Nachet, during his- 
long career, did much for the improvement of the manufsetnre 
of lenses, and especially of microscopes. 

We regret to announce the death of Dr. Karl Peters, Professor 
of Mineralogy and Geology at Graz University, and author of 
numerous scientific papers, who died at Graz on the 7tb inst.> 
aged fifty-seven years. The death is also announced of Dr. Kar^ 
Fortlage, Professor of Philosophy at Jena University, at Jena on 
November 8, aged seventy-five. 

The Paris Municipal Commission has resolved to illuminate 
Successively the Council Hall with five diflerent electric lights, to 
determine the price of each, and make a choice amongst them- 
These five have been selected out of all the systems exhibited. 
The Swan and Brush systems are two of those selected few the 
competition. Electricity will be also used for moving an elevator 
-of the kind exhibited by Mr. Mnirhead, and a press for printing 
the papers used by the Council. 

Earthquakes have been rather prevalent on the Continent 
during the past week. Between five and six o’clock on the 
morning of the i6th three shocks were felt in Switzerland. 
Two were of some violen<% at Mendrisio, in the canton of 
Tessin, and one less severe in Berne and the Bernese Oberland. 
On the same morning, at seventeen minutes past five, a slight 
earthquake shock was felt at Naples, lasting three seconds. Itf 
direction vras sputb-east. At dawn a shock was felt at Cosenza. 
Two shocks were also felt throughout the province of Catanzaro 
at six o'clock in the morning. On the 18th at five a.m. several 
smart shocks were fdt over the greattf part of Eastern Switzer¬ 
land. The centre of the disturbance seems to have been in the 
canton of Ziirich and the Oberland of St. Gall, where the oscil¬ 
lations vrere very marked and frequently repeated. Shocks were 
also fdt on the Friday night along the Valley of the Lower 
Rhine, at Coblenlz, Bonn, Cologne, Aachen, Elberfeld, Bar¬ 
men, Crefeld, Essen, Dussddorf, and DuUbi^, a distance of 
over 100 miles. There were two vblent vertlcd shocks lasting 
five seconds, then wave-Uke tremors in the direction of norths 
west to south-east. 

OOR Vienna Correspondent writes that shocks of earth¬ 
quake occurred at Izentes and at Izarvas (Hmigaiy) on 
October 28, at 4 a.m. On November 5 shocks were cape- 
rieneed at diflerent places in Carinthia, vis. at Klagenfurfh a 
perpendicular shock was felt at 9,37! a.m. ] it was followed 
by sU^t undnlatory movements in the direction west-east, 
lasting four seconds. At Moosbeig and Patermon several shocks 
were fdt at 9.45 a.in.; direction, south-west to north-east. The 
dtoqk was also fdt at Villach at 9.40 a.in.; direction, sonlih- 
no^ j kt Ober-Vdlaeb at 9.40 a.m., south-north. At Emiiad 
four shocks occurred; the first, at laS a,m., bdng so severe aa 
to c yfM people to tush out of thdr boasea in cUbumii 
were thrown dowd and the walls of some hoiM damaged; 
dwadoo, four seconds; direction, north-south. At Spttal (on 
the Dcou) also four shocks were fdt; duration, dne seconds; 
dlracUon, ftwn esst-wcit. From Sichscnbarg and Raidwaan 
.abo the ooenmnoe of shocks Is rspoTtad at 9.30 a.ia. at the 
former, and 9.45 a.in. at the latter jHaca t the movements luted 
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.fiomfonrto five Seconds; direction, north-east to south-west. 
The centre of the earthquake mentioned above seems to have been 
in the nelghboarhood of the Millstfidt Atp. At the same time 
earthquake-shocks were felt at Stuben, Langen, Fbhtnen, Flirsch 
in Vonurlberg, and at Miirau and Obdach in Styria, In Switzer¬ 
land shocks of earthquake occurred on November 14, at 3.35 
a.m., at Villeneuve, Rivoz, Bouveret, and between five and six 
o'clock in the morning at Seewen, Berne and its environs. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Swiss Sund, writing from Vevey, 
says that on the morning of the 14th a large meteoric stone, 
wUch seemed to come from a point in the Hautler directly over 
the mountains on the Savoyard side of the Laste, fell with a 
tremendous report in the maiket-place of Vevey. It was snfli- 
dently large to have crushed any house upon which it might 
have chanced to alight. 

Dr, T, S. Cobbold exhibited (at the Linnean Society’s 
meeting, November 5) under the microscope about a hundred 
eggs of BUhania hoptatMa, They were ;taken from a gentle¬ 
man who bad just arrived from £gypt, and who was the victim 
of honnaturia, supposed to have been oontracted,duringa shooting 
expedition. By adding water nearly all the eggs a ere hatched 
during the meeting of the Society, and a rare opportunity was 
thus afforded of witnessing the behaviour of the newly-born 
ciliated animalcule*. 

The first step in the construction of a line of telegraph in 
China has been taken. On September 19 the line between 
Shanghai and Chinkiang on the Yang-tsze River was opened, and 
congratulatory telegrams exchanged between the authorittes in 
the two places. The remainder of the line to Peking was ex¬ 
pected to be completed within two months after that date. The 
cable, about two miles in length, was successfully laid across the 
Yang-tsse, and the line on the north of the river is now being 
nqpidly pushed forward, following the line of the Grand Canal. 
Several other short cables will have to be laid across tbe larger 
ereeks before the work is completed. With the exception of 
a line a few miles in length, ^tween Woosung and Shang¬ 
hai, which is the property of the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company, this is the first telegraph line laid in tbe Chinese 
Empire, When popular prejudice is once overcome, the extent 
to which tel^raphs may be employed in China is incalculable. 

It is stated that the Chinese Government have taken measures 
for the immediate romoval of the bar at the mouth of tbe 
Shanghai River, which has so long been a serious obstruction to 
oavigaticn, At certain states of the tide ocean-going steamers 
are Forced to remain in an exposed situation outside this bar, and 
dl the efforts of tbe Foreign Ministers and mercandle communi¬ 
ties to obtain its removal have been hitherto ineffectual. This 
is another example of the change which is coming over the 
Chinese oowuels. Mprfifpr of this we may mention that the 
nuith vcmel constructed by the Chinese has just been launched 
at the Xiaagnan Anenal. It is a screw steamer of about four 
hnndred tons, and it intended for the repreasion of smnggling 
ttd piracy. The veseds already bnUt at the Arsenal are two 
Mgates, four gunhoatei a sailing ship, and an ironclad, 

Auonq tbe nomerons publications of the Imperial MaritioM 
Otstoffis of ChfaiE, Bene are of more general interest duu the 
hnif-yeariy reports of die Customs mcdkal offi^. They deal, 
os might be expected, with verions forms of disease among 
(breigm in China. Tbe twenty-first number hes reoently been 
pBbtbbed. The wrlten ere scattered all over the vast empire of 
China, ftwa Newchwang in Ifandiaiia to Canton, at various 
slatiais on the Yangtsse^ and in Fonnosa. Tbe latest bsne 
fOOtnlat papers on FUdrio sat^guitrit kmimh in Sonthem 
fhniieaa, on TrUMiria in Chhicse perk, md on skin 

ffhMAe. TVs last b especially inqpertaii^ as one of the prhi* 
dpsd ohjcetlim to Mongol imnigittiott it thetpnmitty ef dhwBae 


wbieh follows. The Hawaiian Archipelago b said to sofier 
severely from diseases such as leprosy, small-pox, syphilis, 
measles, Ac., which are all foreign to tbe islands, and have been 
introduced wholly by the immigtants. These papers certainly 
deserve more attention than they seem as yet to have reoeived in 
this country. 

The disordered condition of the domestic oflaira of Turkey 
has not prevented tbe Government finding leteure for the refono 
of its system of weights and measures. The new system which 
will replace the old clumsy method of computation will omne 
into force on March 1 next, old style. It is strictly metrieal, 
and applies to measures of length, square measure, and capacity. 
The measure of length will be based upon the arehine, which Is 
exactly equal to the French metre. 

In sinking for a stand-pipe for boring operations, the Cdtmiti 
and India states, the Kilcunda (Victoria) coal prospecting party 
found the skeleton of a kangaroo at a depth of aS feet. In¬ 
structions were given by the Mining Department to preserve the 
I entire skeleton, and the jawbone was sent to Prof. M'Coy, who 
states that it belongs to a^new species of aa extinct genua of kan- 
! garoo, and indicates that tbe deposit which was found is of 
the pliocene tertiary age. The Professor says the discovery is 
a very interesting one, and will form a valuable addition to 
the public collection. 

On October 10 a fine fata morgana was observed at Rugenwalde 
(Pomerania), During the afternoon of that day a northern village 
with snow-covsted roofe, from which icicles were banging, was 
seen for about an hour. Human forms are also said to have 
been distinctly recognised. It is believed that Ncxd, on tbe 
Island of Bornholm, was the village reflected. 

At tbe last meeting of the Linnean Society Mr. Frank Crisp 
was elected treasurer, and Sir John Kirk a member of the 
Council, to fill vacancies caused by the death of tbe late Mr. F. 
Currey. 

The great lava flow from the Manna Loa (Hawaii), which 
! lasted no less than nine months, has at last stopped. It b^n 
on November 5, 1880, and until August 31 last t^ lava bad run 
a distance of 96 kilometres, from the summit of the volcano 
(which measures 14,000 feet in altitude) down the eastern slope, 
almost aa fat as the Mw-coeat, The town of Hilo wax in the 
most threatening danger of being destroyed. Fortunately the force 
of the eruption was exhausted and the flow of lava Btopped 
within a few thousand yards from the town. Thii eruption waa 
tbe most colossal one ever recorded in Hawaii, 

The report of the Indian Commissioners shows the present 
number of Indians in the whole country, exclusive of Alaska, to 
be 261,91a, all of whom, except 15,416, are more or lem in 
charge of agents of the Government. 

The Conservatoire des Arts et Mdtiers of Paris hu been 
removed from the Department of Tiade and the Colonies and 
tronsfenred to the Ministry of Fine Arts. The reason of 
this change is obviously tbe intention of developiiig tochnloal 
education among French working men. 

The iiashing system of telegra|dty haa been ao sueoeasfnl in 
Tonis that the insugent Arabs are powerless to stop regular 
correspondence between the several corps of tho Fren^ army. 
The same ^tem is used in Oran, province Algeria, In the 
pursuit of Bou Amena. 

The Journal Noidi China hmeh of the Royal Asistle 
Society for 1880 containi e leog paper by Dr. Brsts(AMid«r, o 
.the Russian Legation at Peking on Eariy European Reoenr^ 
IntethcFloniand Fuunnof ChhM,Mid one by Dr. Bulinll,^ 
the British Legntloii, on the Ooliit*of the Fretont CUnir 
Dyntsly. 
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An interesting ctre hu reoentlj been discovered in the Beii 
Line Alpsj which form the north-eastern part of the Tatra Moun¬ 
tains. From the Kotlin valley the cave can be reached in about 
an hour. During Augiut and September last the inhabitants of 
Sela thoroughly investigated the cave. The entrance is formed 
by a shtfc about Aftcen ineties long and only one metre aide. 
After having passed this torches muKt be lighted, The cave 
contains Ane white stalactites and stalagniite-c, targe suhtcrmnean 
lakes and ponds, which obtained for it the name of “Sechiihle" 
(lake cave). A number of bones of prehistoric animals were found, 
it appears however that the cave was known to the neighbouring 
inhabitants about the years 1713 and 1731, and was then for¬ 
gotten. German names with these figures underneath were in 
one part found scratched upon the rock. 

On September 1 an Aeronautical Society was founded at Berlin 
under the presidency of Dr. Wilhelm Angerstein. The new 
Society grows rapidly, and it is the intention of the Committee 
to hold an aeronautical exhibition next year. 

Th£ additions to the Zoological Society’.s Gardens during the 
past week include a Moustache Monkey {Ctrto/Uheeus eephusS) 
from West Africa, presented by Mr. brank G. S. I.a>e; a 
Bounet Monkey {Matacut radiaius 9 ) from India, presented by 
the U.CV. R. H. Manley ; two Herring Gulls [Ijirus argeutatm), 
European, presented by Mrs. Greaves j tuo Chilian Sea Eagles 
{GercMOietHs melanol,ueus) from South America, a Red-breasted 
Merganser {Mergus serrater), a Gutllemot {Una troi/e), a I'ar- 
tailed Godwit {Limosa lapponiea), British, purchased. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

On Monday week Lord Aberdare opened the fifty-second 
session of the Geographical Society with a brief adtlres'*, in 
which be dealt first with the expedition of Dr. MatUucci .ond 
I.ieut, Massari across Africa. He next referred to the geogra¬ 
phical papers read at the York meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion, and afterworiis dwelt at some length on the luternational 
Geogra|)hical Congress at Venice. According to Lord Aber- 
dare~s view it is a great mistake to mix up exhibitions with the-e 
congresses, a.s, owing to international jealuusie-c, it becomes neces- 
wry to withdraw the best men from the F.ections of the congress 
to serve on the juries of the exhibition. I-ord Aberdare re¬ 
ferred particularly to the miserable show made by this country 
io the Exhibition, which was solely due to the parsimony of the 
Trea»ury, who did not even pay the travelling expenses of the 
&itish Commiasioners, and merely sent tco/. to the Vice-Consul 
at Venice for petty disbursements! The latter part of the 
address was chieBy devoted to the Arctic extieduiiins of the 
yeamteite and the Eira, and we arc glad to nonce that so much 
confidence is felt r^^ing the safety of Mr. Leigh Smith’s 
party. Mr. F. A. A. Simons afterwards read a paper of con¬ 
siderable geographical interest on the Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta and its waterthed, and he certainly has throw n much light 
on this almost unknown region, 1 f. in the north-we.'it corner of 
South America. The water-system, which Mr. Simons was at 
much pains to explain clearly, consists of the Rio Cesar, with ite 
affluents, the Rio Rancheria and others falling into the Caribbean 
Sea, and the two large riven which form the Grand Cierrajm. 
Mr. Simons, who baa spent some three and a half years in the 
country in natural history researches, has already contributed to 
the Geiwaphical Socie^'s Pneitdings a paper on the topo* 
grapby of toe Sierra Nevada, so that iti geography can now be 
w«tt uoderstoed through his labours. 

Sous further details of the intereating discoveries m^e by 
the search ship Rodgers in and about Wraogel Land are given in 
tb Tima, It appears that the Rodgm, ther leaving St Law¬ 
rence Bay, peaied fflrough Behring Straits, and efifectea a Umdlng 
tm Hendd Idand on August 24. Having left reeardt of ket 
visit there, khe steamed for Wrangel Land, which she reached 
oa the eve^ of August 26. Finding a safe harbour, she de< 
■IMlclMd to thc castem and western cohsts in search of 
odne-or treoes of ibe ysmaufto, Capt. Berry, who eommanded 
the land party, mehed a mountain 2500 feet hlf^, from which 
be saw opeu.water around the Mand ‘everywhere, except between 


the west and soath-rooth-west, where a high mountain seemed 
to terminate the land. Master 11. S. Waring went ruund the 
eastern coast and northern side, and being blocked by ice had to 
return by land to the ship. Ensign Hunt went by the western 
coa.^t and reached the ice which 1^ blocked Waring, and found 
it imiienetnible. He had passed to the northern side, and conid 
see Wariiig’s p..sition, so that the entire island had thus been 
skirted. No traces of the ymtmetU were found. The New 
Forifcorre-Hpondent says that he was ’’surprised to see 
the ice moving constantly to the westward along the shore, where, 
according to a l aturnl suppo'-ition, the wind would blow it off. 
Sometimes when be went to bed he would see the pack ice fiUing 
the sea as far as the eye ccuid reach,*'and the next morning when 
bo went on deck he would behold a va.st expmse of open 
water.” Wrangel Land ia now said to be about sixty miles 
long, and there is a current at the northern end of it miming to 
the north-west, at tlie rate of about six knots an hour. At the 
houih-east of the bland the ice was ob'-erved to be driftingin a 
northerly direction, at the »te of about two miles a day. From 
all this it is inferred that the yeann^ttet which was last aeen in 
September, 1879, beaming towards Wrangel Land, did not 
reach that island, and that either she was caimlit in the pack, 
and is Ijeing carried by the current In a northerly direction, at 
about the 172nd meridian, or that, finding the sea open, as the 
Rodgers did, she has been induced to leave the Lana, and hat 
taken advantage of open leads thronuh the ice, and has sailed 
northwards into unknown space. Eliorts arc still being made 
to search for her or her crew if lhey_havc abandoned their ship. 
Ihe Rodgers will winter at St. J.awrence Bay off Kotsebue 
Sound, on the Alaska coast, and will in the spring make further 
search, lire American observation party have reached Point 
Barrow, where they will winter, and where tliey will have 
opportunity of searching among tlie wreckage, whii^ is so often 
washed on that shore, for any records of the missing ship. 

I.|gUT. A. Hovoaari), who was on Prof. Nordenskjold’s 
staff in the memorable Vega expedition, is trying to start an 
expedition in search of the yeannetle, Hovgoard thinks of 
sailing in the same track which was (ursued by the Vega,, in 
order to prove that the Kara Sea is perfectly navigable, if the 
necessary precautions are taken. He intends to winter at Cape 
Chelyuskin, in order to make scientific and principally meteoro¬ 
logical observations. He has already received numerotts oontri- 
buiions for this purpose from his Danish oompatriob. 

Count Waldourc-Zeil has safely returned from hw Arctic 
expedition, which had for its object the establishment of a regular 
I Steamship service between Bremen and Biberia. His ship Luise 
enconntered considerable difficulties; nevertheless the Count is 
of opinion that a regular service will be possible and remnne- 
rativc. The Dallmann, the second ship of the Count’s expedi¬ 
tion, was left behind at the Yenisei estuary, where it will remain 
daring the winter. 

The German paper Auslund publishes a letter from the 
German traveller l>r. B. Hagen, dated fiom Tandjong Morawa, 
to which he bad returned from his exconion into the interior of 
I Sumatra. lie (ravelled through the Northern Batta district*, 
hitherto almost entirely unknown, and then across the plateau of 
Northern Tobah as far as the great Tobah Lake. The tra¬ 
veller was well received everywhere, and only the eternal wars 
between the several villages impeded and delayed his prozress. 
His collections of anthropological, cthnografAual, xootogical, 
and particularly of botanical specimens are very large. The 
fauna and flora on the Tobah Platean, as oa all trojneal hij^ 
piateanx (such as Java, and even in Japan), refiemble those of 
Europe. 

News from Zanzibar state that the Bdgian expedition* under 
Mr. Rogers left for the Congo on October 20 last, 135 natives 
aaompanylng it. 

Undxe the Chefoo Convention, negotiated by Sir Thonaa 
Wade wiih the Chinese authorities in 18^76, It uas agreed that a 
British officer conk) reside at Chnng-king, in Sze-chnan, on the 
''upper waterz of the Yangtsze. The gendemaa at present sta- 
tlooed thme, Mr, E. H. Parker, of H. M.’s Cons&r Service 
in China, seems to have made good use of the opportiudties 
thus affiarded Mm of investigating this conxpiuraaivdyltttle-kaown 
dbtrior. Under the tiite of “ Short Jontwys ia Sze-d^" he 
tun contributed to recent nuthbers of the CUms tdokm «n 
aoeount of bis travels in the proiKn^^ tegether with obstevn^ 
dons on its trade, costomt, geography.^ 
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THE PRESSURE ERRORS OF THE 
**CHALLENGER'' THERMOMETERS^ 


I. Hu Pttssurt'CorruUws to the ** CkatUnger" aiong 

V)Uh the Thermometers 

'^HEN 1 was first asked to examine the thermometers I 
judged* from the appeuanee and nature of the protection 
over the bulte, that very slight corrections only would be re¬ 
quired, even for the greatest pressures to which they h(ul been 
expos^ But Sir Wyville Thomson told me that a correction 
of at least half a degree Fahr. had been assigned for them for 
trtm mile under the sea. This correction had been given him 
bjr Ca^. Davis of the Admiralty, who hod in his experiments * 
the assistance and advice of such exceedingly able exj^imenters 
as the late Prof. W. Allen Miller and others. 

Hence, althon^^ it appeared to me at first sight incredible that 
any such correction should be required for thermometer., with 
j^tected bulbs, I considered it absolutely necessary to try CapL 
Davis’ experiments over agab, under the same conditions as 
those whicn he had adopts in conjunction with Prof. Miller. 
My object was, of course, to find out whether I could again 
obtain these results, and, if I could obtain them, to discover 
what were the causes which led to their being so exceedinely 
different from what I should have expected. I felt assured that 
the results were much too largeand 1 had therefore, if 1 could 
reproduce them, to trace the various possible causes of divergence 
between the results of experiments conducted in a hydrosUtic 
press and of other similar experiments made at the same pressures 
in the deep sea. 

Half-a-degree Fahrenheit per mile of depth may seem to be a 
matter of very little consequence; but wW we recollect that 
some of the Challenger soundings were made at depths nearly 
approaching six miles, we find that we have sometimes to deal 
with a correction of 3* F., enough to modify seriously our 
theories of ocean circulation, For it can never be too strongly 
impressed on the student of science that there is no such thing os 
greatness or smallnem in itself; what is very small relatively to 
one class of quantities may be very great relatively to another 
and different one. All the temperature differences, except near 
the surface of the se^ though important in their consequences, 
are venr small relatively to differences of temperature in the 
atmosphere} but, just because they are so small, small errors in 
the determination of their values are Important :>-thu.s it was 
imp«ative to decide whether the cmwctions assigned liy CapU 
Davis are necessary. 

At first sight one might think that by far the best way of con- 
dncting an inquiry of the kind would be to cany it out under 
drcumstances nearly the .same as those of the Chaltmger oliser- 
vations. No doubt, if we had at hand a coal-pit or mine-shaft 
full of water, and of six miles or so in depth, we might make 
the experiments without the aid of presses, and under circum¬ 
stances far more favourable than those in which 1 was obliged 
to operate. The reasons for this statement will appear prescnUy. 

. Then are great objections to making test-observations at sea. 
The Ch^kttgtr observations themselves had, of course, to be 
made at sea, but to make under similar circumstances experi¬ 
ments for the purpose of determining corrections would be a 
perfectly hopeless attempt. The circumstances under which 
thermometers are let down and drawn up again at sea are ex¬ 
tremely unfavourable to aecuniCT of observation. I had, there- 
fore^ to content myself with such conditions as could be procured 
by means of hydrostatic presses. 

II. Comtnu^ of the Thermomaers.—-! will now say a word 
or two about the construction of the thermometers themselves; 
and I shall thus haye an opportunity of pointing out some of the 
peculiarities of construction to which I nave traced the greater 
part of the very large ciliMts obtained by Capt. Davis, and given 
by him as eoxrections which required to be made. 

The Ckailenger thennometers are all of the Six pattern : there 
is a hi^ly expau^hle liquid in die large bnlb, which projecte to 
a certain extent into (he narrow U-tnbe. Ilien there tsacolunm 
of memury occupying the bend of the U and part of each item. 
Above that, on the maxlinuin dde, there is some more of the 
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sensitive liquid ; and at the ends of the mercury column are the 
maximum and minimum indices, each containing a piece of steel, 
$0 that they can be set by means of an extern m^ct. The 
large bulb on which the temperature effects are mainfy produced 
is protected by au exterior shell of gloss strong enough to resist 


ference between this and the first invented form of protected 
thermometer, which (so for as I know) was introduced by Sir 
William Thi>mson,' is simply that the bulb only is protected, the 
stem being exposed, and therefore the effects produced directly 
by compression arc due solely to the stem of the instrument t 
unless, indeed, there be a strain produced on tbe protected bulb 
(altering its volume) by the wry-neckedness of the protecting 
shell. 

Now, as a rule, til! quite recently, practical workers in glass 
supposed that no effect at all would be produced by pressure 
upon an ordinary thermometer stem, simply because the external 
diameter is so much greater than the internal; and, in fact, so 
little was the nature of the effects of hydrostatic pressure known 
to innctical glass-blowers that one of Mr. Casella’s workmen 
undertook in 1869 to furnish Capt. Davis with thermometers 
whose bulbs should be so thick as to " defy eomfression" ! It 
will be seen presently (hat luch an idea is entirely absurd 
that, however thick is an unprotected thermometer, it will still 
have its indications altered by compression, and very nearly os 
much as a thinner one, unless that lie extremely thin. So far as 
tbe Challenger instruments are concerned, the only effect that 
can be expected to be produced directly by pressure is the 
diminution of the l»re and length of the narrow tube, and the 
consequent forcing of the liquid which occupies it to fill a greater 
length ill it. I made at starling a rough calculation of the 
amount of effect of this kind which was to be expected ; taking 
average data as to the comprea''ibility and rigidity of glass, I found 
it to & a small fraction uniy of a degree for each ton-weight of 
pressure, except on those thermometers which had very short 
degrees. It was clear to me, therefore, that (unlcsa the wry- 
neckedne.s8 already mentioned was the causel the larger part of 
Cant. Davis' result was not dne to pressure airectly. 

111 . Wholly Protected Imtmmefits, Their Defect,—'Foi the 
purpose of comparison with the Challenger instruments, so fur 
ns regards the effect on the unprotectra stem, Sir Wyville 
Thomson sent me two mercury thermometers constructed after 
Sir William Thomson's device. In these instruments the whole, 
bulb and stem alike, is incin.se(l in a strong glass tube, nearly 
filled with alcohol. '1110 effects of prc.s>'Ure on these instnimenti 
were very much smaller than on the thermometers of the 
Challenger. This re-ult was so unex])ected that I at first thought 
it due to defects in the new instruments. But, as will be seen 
later, it is quite consistent with tbe final result of my investiga¬ 
tions. It is, however, very difficult to obtain good results from 
these instruments under tbe circumstances in which I was work¬ 
ing. Their recording adjustment U constructed on a new' plan,^ 
in which a little portion of mercury is detached from the rest; 
and separated from it by a small quantity of air, which dees not 
move it until compressed to a definite amount. To set the index 
before an observation, the instrument has to he swung round 
somewhat sharply at arm’s length. It was scarcely ever possible 
under these circumstances to adjust it to the temperature ^ the 
water in the presa The indices in the Challenger thermometers, 
on the other band, consist each of a niece of enamel with a 
couple of bain attached to it so as to nx itself in the tube and 
retain a record of the observation. They have also a little piece 
of needle inside, and can thus lie moved from the exti^or by 
means of a horse-shoe magnet, so that tbe adjustment can be 
made at pleasure, and without any alteration of the temperature. 
The thermometers are plunged for some hours in water in 
tbe pre-w, and the indicc'i are set in on instant while tbe instru¬ 
ment is partially lifted out for the purpose. Witii the other 
instruments one might spend days before be could get them 
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iatroduced, except after special cooling, into the press with the 
index tuitablv aajusted to the temperature of the water. The 
whole diflflcaltv might have been avoided by putting an exceed¬ 
ingly Bmall pteoe of iron or steel wire above the index, to be 
aet^ on by a sufficiently powerful magnet. 

Thus, althoiigh these instruments are absolutdy perfect so far 
as regards Immunit;^ from pressure (and in other essential respects 
whiw will be mentioned later), it is not easy to work with them 
under the circumstances of this Investigation. 

ZV. In^aidiuU PecHliaritiet of som of th$ ** CAaltmger” 
Thermomaert.^Tbt ChatUnger thermometers are not all exactly 
similar to one another. S|omc of them have their degrees very 
much longer than others; others have the extraordinary peculiarity 
that the dr^ees upon the maximum side are nearly half os long 
again as th^ on the minimum side, and sometimes it is the 
reverse. In one of the instruments which was occasionally used 
in the deep sea, the length of a single degree on the maximum 
side is only about three-fourths of a millimetre, and thus a reading 
to a tenth of a de^ee is not to be looked for. But on account 
of this unexpectra peculiarity this particular instrument was of 
use, as will be seen later, in demonstrating that the effects pro¬ 
duce in the press were due partly to heating, partly to compres¬ 
sion. Severm instances of usmul peculiarities of a similar 
character were detected, and utilised. 

In fact, the instruments cannot be said to do more than furnish 
rough and ready means of approximating to temperatures within 
about a quarter of a degree, or in the most favourable circum¬ 
stances a tenth of a deme Fahrenheit Had they been more 
nearly what would be called "scientific” instruments, they might 
have altogether failed on acc junt of the rough treatment to which 
they were necessarily subjected during u-e. Letting them down | 
into the sea presents in general no great difficulties, but when < 
they have to be hauled on board again they are subject to jerks 
ana shocks, and sometimes swing through large arci at the end 
of the lead line. Such misadventures are unavoidable at sea, 
and are excessively unfavourable to accurate results, because the 
index Is necessarily not fitted so tightly in the stem that it may 
not in a few oscillations be sensibly displaced. And there is a 
defect insroarable from the use of movable indices :->-vi2. that the 
reading 01 the mercury column is sensibly different according as 
the index is, and is not, in contact with It. The capillary con¬ 
vexity affects the maximum and minimum indices in opfoiUe 
wajra. 

Further, I may observe (though it does not affect my work) 
that in these thennometers the scale Is at some distance mm the 
mercury in the stem, and no provision is mode for avoiding 
parallax or personal equation. % merely altering the position 
in which one holds the thermometer, it is possible to read the 
temperature whether by the mercury column or the end of the 
index next it, to an amount different in some of the thermometers 
by as much as a quarter of a degree, and in the great majority 
or them by as much as a tenth. 'Zhus if we get readings con 
slstent within a tenth of a degree we get all that the instruments 
ara capable of furnishing. 1 have therefore always read the 
thermometers in exactly the same position and (when so much 
accuracy was attainable) only to the nearest tenth of a degree. 
And 1 have always made my comparisons iMtween successive 
positions of the index; the otdy readings of the mercury directly 
Ming taken roughly to find whether any permanent temperature- 
change hod been jpmuced in the wato: of the press by pressure 
or o£erwlse, during the course of an experiment. 

A great many different materials were tried for the framing of 
the thermometers 1 and vutcanlte was finally chosen, having OMa 
found to answer the purpose exceedingly well. Wood warped, 
and metal was unsuitable for various reasons. It is rather 
curious to find, as will be seen below, that this substance was 
one of the nuun causes of the very huge amount assigned to the 
pressure-correction. 

V. Ct^, Davif U6(U of TttHng ; emf hit Correction for the 
Jitudmum It is necessary to look somewb it clos^y into 
the mode in whidi Capt. Davis conducted his experiments, in so 
far at least as it differs from the one I hftetwards employ^; in 
order diet sre a»y be able to form an Idea how, With nearly all 
&e facts before hua, he yet failed to px theh proper Interpreta¬ 
tion. Tahe^ for instance, the way in which he attempted to detm*- 
mine the eorrectlmi which Is due to the heating of water by 
cotajpeemion. This, of course, affects the thermometers while in 
the bydrostade press, but nd when they are hit down Into the 
sea. Whan the water In die preu fe compreised with the tber- 
mometera In it, it becomes hotter u the presnre increases ^ 


long at least as Its tempecature Is above 4” C. or 39**3 Pabr. that 
of its maximum density). This is quite analogous to the heating 
of air in a cylinder when a ptston iamddenly forced down; when, 
as every one knows, tinder can be kindled by the beat developed. 
So water is heated by compression, but not to anything like the 
same extent But it is necessary to remark that the amonnt of 
heating of water by a given compression depends in a very 
enrious manner upon the original temperature of the water. For 
water taken at its maximum density is neither heated nor cooled 
by compression, but it is heated by compression if It is at a 
temperature higher, and cooled if it is at a temperature lower, 
than that of the maximum density. One set of Capt Davis* 
observations were made In water at temperatures near, but 
under, the maximum densi^ point; in which, therefore, very 
little effect can be produced, even ^ very great pressure (and 
thM little should be cooling, not beating), and he combined these 
with a number of other oraervations made at temperatures ap¬ 
proaching 55* F., in which a eomparatlvely large amount of heat- 
^ is pr^uced even by moderate pressures, ^e average of the' 
results of these determinations was taken, but, unfortunately, 
Capt. Davis struck out before taking the average all those 
ob^rvations whieh appeared to give much larger efiects than the 
others, taking them as being obviously mroneous. 

When we sift out from the observations all those made nearly 
at any one temoeratore we find they agree fairly enough witUtu 
theoretical result of the compression. But observanons made 
at different temperatures were included in the group from which 
the average effect was deduced. Such an average has no physical 
meaning. 

C^t. Davis concluded from two sets of oiMervations, one at 
55* F. and the other about 39“ F., that little attention need be 
paid to the heating of ivater by compression, and thns that the 
effect observed in the hydraulic press was due mainly to direct 
pressure, and would, of course, be experienced by the thermo¬ 
meters when they were let down into the sea. 

The officers who managed the thermometers of the expedition, 
were, in consequence, furnished with corrections for each ther¬ 
mometer, all of the order already indicated, i,e. about half a 
degree for each mile under the surface of the sea. These 
corrections ware, of coarse, for the maximum side of each 
instrnment. 

VI. Comet/umt Correction for the Minimum 5 ird!r,—Looking 
at the thermometers, it seemed to me perfeetly evident that this 
correction, if it was to be applied at all, must be applied in very 
nearly the same amount both to the moximam index, for whicn 
it was determined, and also to the minimum. Any difference 
between these two must be due solely to the effects of tempera¬ 
ture upon the column of mercury which lies between the two 
indices, and of pressure on the tube containing that mercury. 
Unless the heating effect were confined \>i the space between the 
indices, the former is provided for by the g^duation of the 
instrument itself ; and it was quite certain that the two together 
could not produce an effect amounting to more than a small 
fraction of the degree and a half for three tons pressure. 

Therefore, as aU the readings of the Challenger thermometers 
were taken from the minimum index, they were subject, accord 
Ing to my interpretation of Capt, Davis’ results, to a correction 
of very nearly half a degree Fonr. for every mile of depth. 

Now, even if the heating effect on the water in the press had 
been correctly determined, the mult would have led to a deduction 
of at the utmost only about one-fourth of the whole correction, 
thus still leaving a very formidable correction indeed. 

VII. Theoretked Determination of the Direct fifikt of Pratnrt. 
Experimental yerificatioH.-^! therefore calculated the effect of 
pressure on a thermometer tube, assumii^ the best data for the 
compressibility and the rigidity of glass. The rhsnlt, so fhr as 
is required for the present argument, is that the internal capacity 
of a glass tube (whose walls are thick in comparison witn the 
diameter of the bore) is reduced by about l-icooth part for each 
ton weight (per square inch) of pressure applied from without; 
the ends being closed. Hence, if such a tube be pardy filled 
with mercury, with an index above it; the index should be dig* 
placed ^ i-ioooth of the lepgth of the column of mcreoiv for 
each ton weight of pressure applied to the outside of fhe tube. 

1 tried the experiment with a thermometer tube, the length of 
the mereary column being as nearly as possible a metre, and I 
iound for evexy ton-weidt of pressure to which die tube was 
etpesed the inoex wax displaced by one mUl i matre, the i-tooodi 
pari of the lengtti of thecokuiut preeieely, beiqg fhr more nearly 
than I luid expected the result I had alnady calealated from 
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theory. Sinn:, then, there u only «change of one-thoniandth 
in the length of the column, it is quite obvious that the amoant 
of efl^t produced upon the oolusm of mercury in the Chalk*{itr 
thcrmometerii (which is not above n i»th or a seventh of a metre 
in length at the utmost), that is to say, the whole correction* 
differed between the maximum and minimum indices is n 
matter of a uxlli or seventh of a millimetre; or in general ve^ 
nearly the same fraction of n d^yee of the scale. I hus it u 
ptovM that ^ correction supplied by the Admiralty, if it is to 
be applied at oil, ought to be applied almost in its entirety to the 
minimum index. 

Vlll. Tkt Anmrismt* Their Objtti e$ui There k 

another peculiarity of the ChaHtnger thennometers, which leads 
to a digbt—but only a slight—modification of this statement, 
vis, that at the lower end of each of the two vertical columns 
there is an aneurism on the tube. These form a sort of secondary 
bulb, making the tube faulty i^n after the primary bulb has 
teen protect^. Their effect is fUghtly to increase Uie efiective 
k^th of the column of mercury. 

1 learned from Sir George Mares that the object of dime 
aneurisms, aud of another which is situated close to the bulb, is 
to iwevent the indices from being jammed at the bends of the 
stem, or forced into the bulb, when the instTument is expo ed to 
very high or very lew temperatures. *1 bey seem to be in every 
respect objectionable, especially as the necessity for them would 
be entirely removed t>y adding an inch or two to the Imgth of 
the instrument; or, if they must be retsined, te 
and using more powerful magnets. Their presence produces an 
effect laige compared with their apparent importance. The 
sketch below represents, on a large scale, one of the most highly 
developed of the more effective of these aneurhtns, that whi^ is 
situated clore to the main bulb of the instrument. 



Fie. I.— The chisf Aneurum. 


By reason of the convexity of the thermometer tube the dia* 
ateter of the bore appears from the outside to be considerably 
larger than it really is. In fact a very simple geometrical con* 
section shows that the ratio of its apparent diameter to its real 
diameter is that of the refractive index of glass to unity, i.e, it 
appears to be about l '6 times its actual diameter. So that even 
when the aneurism, and the liquid filling it, appear to occupy 
the whole diameter of the tube, they only occupy or about 

two*tUrds, so that even in this extreme case the walls of the 
aneurism are not usually very thin. The percentage diminution 
of volume of the middle portion of the aneurism is in such a 
case (roughly) 50 per cent, greater than that of the unaltered 
tube. 

The real misdiief done by the aneurism is not due mainly to 
tbimesi of the waits and consequent greater liability to distcr* 
.tion by pressure; it is due to the fact ttat the areurism, in con* 
sequence of its greater section, contains a much larger quantity 
ef mercttiy than does an equal length of the tube; and there* 
Ibte tint a small percentage diminution of its volume will pro¬ 
duce a marked displacement by die outflow into the luurrow tube. 
Severe] of the aneurisms I have measured m duce a disturbance 
of the index corresponding to that producea t^at least five times 
their own length or the tube. 

In some of the more exaggerated ones it actually produces an 
eflect on the maximum and minimnin index equal to that due to 
the extension of yen nearly 0De*ba1f of the merennr column in 
die tfaermcmeter. But this, though easi^ remediable, is not a 
defect of much ooniequcnce. 

IX, ImpIedingenA Ee^todkig gf the TkermmHer BhWs.— 
In connection with the breaking of some of the thermometers, 
os a result of pressure whether in the press or in the sea, It may 
bewail to describe the carious nature of the effects produced by 
nraiure upon the material of a tube^ eeoonUng as the pressure 
u applied from without or frovi witfiht. 

iVaf, uibh legiid to the thermometen diemsclv«S| which are 


exposed to external pressure, but have campuratively very slig^ 
pressure applied in the interior of their bore; and second^ the 
corresponding effect when pressure is applied, as in the mu 
itself, from me iuside and tends to stretch the waffs. (This 
second case has occurred with one or two of the Ckaltmgut 
thermometers also. lu source is usually defective strength of 
the terminal bulb of the maximum end 01 the tube. This bulb 
impilodes, then ,tbe pressure is applied to the interior of the 
protected bulb, which, in its turn, explcdes.] 

In the diagrams below, the first three ^ures reCa to urt 
of the walls of the glass tube, which is expot ed to pimure frqu 
the outside, but has no corret-i'mnding pressure applied within. 



Fig. a.—Distortion due to esieraal prMure. 


The effects of pressure indicated are those in a transverse sec¬ 
tion of the tube. The circles reprcEent (on a large scale) transveru 
sections of very small spherical elements of the gloss wall of the 
tube, the first*dote to tne outside, the second in themiddieof itno 
wall of the tube, and the third clote to the inner surface. The 
ellipses whidi are drawn along with the circles repreient (dT 
course, with much exaggeration) the corresponding transverse 
sections of the ellipsoids into which tbe spheres are distorted by 
the external pressure. The sphere near the outside is coinpre»cd 
in all directions, but much less in a radial direction than it is in 
a direction perpendicular to the former. I'he greatest amount 
of compression is tangential as it were, and the circular section 
of the sphere has been comprcsied into an ellipse which bas a 
major axis in the radial direction veiy nearly eqml to its original 
length, while the minor axis is very considerably reduced. The 
second fixture refers to a small sph^cal portion inside the glass 
wall originally situated at a distance from the axis equal to i'6 
times the internal radius of the tube. (It is curious that the 
number i'6, though obtained from a totally different source, 
should be 10 nearly tbe same as that already quoted as the 
refractive index of the glms.) Tbe little spherical element at 
that place suffers no radial compreision, but there U considerable 
tangential conroression. Clo.-e to the interior surface of the 
g1a«.$ lube we find large compression in a tangentisJ direction 
and actual extension in the radial direction. Ibese diagiams 
have been purforely exaggerated to make tbe effects visible. 
They represent wbat would be the effect of a pressure of 650 
tons weight per square inch, provided glass could stand sudi a 
pressure and still continued to follow Hooke's law ; and tbe outer 
radius of the tube has been taken as 2‘a times tbe inner, hot 
they give all that is really required, viz. the tkaraeUr of the 
distoitioa at different points in tne wall of the tube. 

The next three figures rei resent tbe corresponding changes in 



spherical elements of the tame cylindrical tube exposed to pres¬ 
sure from within. All portions of the tube are now extended 
tai^entially and compressed radially, but the amount is greater 
on each layer as it is nearer the interior surface. 

It is now easy to see how it is that a glass tube Is broken by 
the application of prei sure from w ithont. The effect is, of ot nrse, 
produced first st the interior surfiice. For the compression it 
tbe sauM for every porffon of the glass, but it h acecttpanled 
by shear, which inereaaes towardk the hmer surface ( eso if It 
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probably the resulting extension which produces the elTect. But 
when a tube is exposed to pressure from the interi jr there is 
dilatation of the watls, which aids the shear. Thus we see why 
a thin tube is so much more capable of resisting externsl thm 
internal pressure. It ii probable that, in the case of glass, the 
element which first gives way is not so much crushed as torn 
asunder. If so, the tube wlueh is compressed from without is 
ia n much more fav )arable condition for resisting than that in 
which the pressure b applied internally. For, in the first, the 
whole substance of the walb Is com,n’e't3ed, and thus the linear 
extension produced by the shear is in part counteracted. In the 
second, the whole substance ii expa ided, and ths linear exten 
sion due to the shear is aided. As will be seen in Appendix A, 
the case of very thick tubes is considerably different. 

X. DtteriptuH of /Ar Apparatus far applying Pressure.—‘Sit 
WyviUe Thomson handed over to me, with the thermometer-i, a 
press which was made for him before he started in the ChaUtnjftr, 
and which he had carried all round th: world; but when we 
mode some preliminary experiments with it, we found it to be 
olqectioaabl j In mtny ways. It was in the first place not safe 
at high pressures, although an attcmpl’ hil been made to 
strengthen it by surrounding it with massive rings of Swedish 
iron. As the experiments had to be conducted in college, and 
to a great extent by students who volunteered their services, 
thb was a fatal def^t; though 1 oelieve that the danger from 
the bunting of a hydrostatic press has boen uui illy very much 
exaggerated. The bursting of the cylinder itself would probably 
be un\ttended with danmr; but so ue of the nuts and connecting 
pieces had occisionally been projected with great violence. 

A slight numerical calculation xhiws that a cubic foot of water 
at a pressure of one ton weight to the square inch is capable of 
doing only about 1210 foot llis. of work in expanding, thireasm 
being that although the pressure is intense, the amount of com- 
pression it produces is exceedingly small. But a cubic foot of 
air at a pressure of a ton weight to the square inch is capable of 
doing nearly 1300 times as much work In expanding. Hence 
the oanger of having large quantities of air In the press before 
the compression U begun. 

Another defect of the apparatus was the comparatively small 
Interior bore, which did not admit of (he proper carrying out of 
my scheme for measuring pressar<!s<-the Uoutvlon gauge having 
shown itself quite untrustworthy. Besides, two thermometers, 
at most, could be exposed to pressure simultaneously, even when 
no gauge was insertM along with them. 

The apparatus which Sv Wyville Thomson finally obtained 
from the Woolwich gun factories, through the intervention of 
the Admiralty, was in fact a Fraser gu 1 with a few adaptations 
made to suit it to the purposes bf the investigation. The gun 
was made of a cylinder of mild steel, round which were shrunk 
two successive wrought-iron ciils. The effective interior Is 4I 
inches In bore, and nearly 4 feet Ionr. 

This cylinder was guaranteed to be safe under lu-cssures up to 
18 or ao tons weight per square inch, and we have for various 
poi^Ma already worked up to prcisure* of 11 and ta tons. 

Toe rest of the apparatus, to fit it for our immediate purpose, 
esnsistad of a tighUy>fitttng steel plug which was forced inti 
the upper end of the cylinder after the thermometers and other 
apparatus had been inserted, and the whole hod been filled with 
water. The plug sras forced down by the weight of an assistant 
atnnding on it, vrnile a stop>cock at the bottom of the cylioder 
wms ka^ open for the escape of water, until a massive steel key 
oould be put in through a slot in the aide of the cylinder to lock 
the plug'm Its definite position. 

To the lower end of the steel cylinder were adapted a series of 
^ngs'hy means of whidh it could be connectel with a powerhtl 
foece*pump, and shnnhaneonsly with a gauge whose construction 
will be afterwards described, The gauge enabled the expert- 
menterj to know at every stage of the operation what amount of 
lacssunliid been reached in the intmlor of the cylinder. TIm 
• pMapernswerked at first by hand. Of late a more powerfiil 
TtnnphM been procured, and it can beditted when aocessuy to 
wft STsirenrim of mv laboratorv. 

'Only«ne real droeulty wu met with in srorking dab e| 
iktns; wb. )|be dUBculty «f makfa^^ the fit perfisutly C- 
Atfini 4 k eameto^ Woolwi^, toe plug was ftsii^liw 
mptowfin the ftsin of a enp( but thb SMnfeamd to 
^ r«ton wtuny moderate presaunsfuwjiaat ween toe 

r smrilpeMiamnf* hm weight paMfiww Into wan 

itolwiihlitoftitbsleatoerfiNMB toe p)w wnfi fmntahhv dt 
1 a ring of Steel turned Into cup form with m exceedingly 


thin and sharp edje, on the same princi.Vle a« that oi which the 
jnston of the pump was coadructcl, this diflimlty was completely 
got over. The flexible rteel edge was pressed aminst the interior 
of the tube more forcibly the greater the applied pressure, and it 
was found that the ap,oaratus w.ts then, except nnder the most 
unfavourable circamstances, perfectly tight, at least so far as the 
plug was concerned. Very great care was, however, requisite in 
cleaning the plug and the upper port of the hire of the cylinder 
before each experiment. The smallest fra^ent of cotcon-wastc, 
getting behind the elge of the cui^ almoit invariably produced 
serious leakage when high pressure was applied. The cup form 
was objectionable for one reason, that it always took down a 
onsiderable quantity of air, of which it w.^s im lotsible to get 
rid. Ibis difficulty was overcame by putiin; into the cup a 
quantity of tall aw which completely filled it up and projectel 
considerably below it, so that the apparatus, when premure 
commenced, contained at the most a few small air bubbles only. 

Later, when I found It was impossible to obtain certain neces¬ 
sary data, on account of the si iwness with which pressure was 
got up in so large an apparatus, I procured a very much smaller 
ap[»ralus of rimihr character. In which the cylinder was only 
an inch in bore, and rather less than a foot in effective interior 
'ength. With this apparatui two or three stroke-, only, of the 
pump were required to get up the desired pressure, and there 
was the great Mditional advantage that tempsraturei could be 
indeioen Icntly measure) by mean: of thermi-electric junctions. 
[This coulil not be done in the large cylinder wlthou* seriously 
aflheting its strength, and rendering it at the same time almost 
unmanageable.] 

{To be centinued.) 


TRANSFORMATION OF OLD COINS IN A 
LAKE 


DAUBUfeE real an interesting paper on this subject at 
^’''*** the Paris Academy of Sciences on October 17. ’ 

In the commune of Flines-Ies-tloches, oanton of wouai, there 
is a small lake of very limpid water, knoxAt as the Mer-de* 
Fline'. It is of cireular shape, and about 300 m. in diameter 5 
its surface remains stationary in position, and neither s >rings 
supplying it, nor anv outlet, are apparent. The depth at the 
centre has not been determined. Tnere are fishes in the lake, 
and the water attracts numerous bather.s. Among other shells 
on the banks, one observes many specimens of Unit. The 
water rests on Tertiary strata of the Landeniao formation, con¬ 
sisting of sand and gravel, with d.ark ashes and pyrites. 

According to the researches of MM. Termink and Ixmstan, 
this lake appears to have been, in ancient times, a place of 
sacred re?ort, and various precious objects we thrown into it, 
as an offering doubtless to some divinity. Numerous coins, 
more especially, have been recovered, along with statuettes of 
bronxe and mneh pottery dfbris. Of the coins, some are Gaulish, 
but the majority are Roman, of the time of the early Empire. 
They are mostly bronte, but some are of gold. 

Some remarkable cluaoges hive occurrei in many of the.se 
coins, and have been brought to the notice of the French Academy 
by M. Daubrto. The coins have been attacked and are com¬ 
pletely enveloped with a cryatalline substance formed at their 
expense. Thew giaernl aspect recalls that of the coins incrusted 
with metallic minerals, found tit various thermal springs, notably 
at Bagnircs-de-Bigorre, at Bourbonne-les-B«as, and at Barocci 
in Corsica. 

An extremely fine external pellicle, of the brass-yellow colour 
which characterises ebaieopynte, first attracts notice. But the 
iticrastation is mostly form^ to a depth of a mm„ of a dark 
cmtalUne rabsUnoe, with m^lic luxtr^ consisting of sulphide 
of copper, and it ia to it that the crystaUine forma belong, which 
one might he apt, at first sight, to attribute to yellow sul tour.' 

The oaottal part oonsista of a landnated substance. Here aw 
toero may be observed small dark hexagonal metallic erydals, hi 


etaie fbrms aoull Iwilliaat Imvcs, alternating wito the 

4 sito leawes, on which appear mum deposits of bright green. 
Hasted in a tabe, themystaUine Mbatanoe filves a very Oiffat 
eaktosateef 'MilpiBivwJiito apparevayienlts from the Mixtue 
AftsiUriefaritas. the calphidecoataiM wither tot aorsiiie. 

The dfaeextarlar Mbstence ktoid of heaagoml pkites 
bearing tnineated pyratiddal fi|OM H wo eri stooot 197* to the 
baas. The deavage is basic. Hik latter character and the 
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absence of mades apj^ to indicate the variety of chalcadte 
called by Brdtliaiipt. , 

All these coins were buried in a dark brown mud, MnUimiu 
numerous shells, many of which have been involved in the sul¬ 
phurated depots. From analysis of a sample of the water 
obttdned at. 6*70m. depth, it appears that, as in tlie thermal 
springs aWe referred to, there are no sulphides, but merely 
snlphates, which organic matters reduce to the state of sulpiudet. 

The novelty in production of the chalcocite in questira arises 
from its occurrence apart, seemingly, from thermal springs, and 
at a lower temperature than in the coses hitherto known. 


Oirx ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Geeat Comet of 1861.—The long series of observa¬ 
tions of this splendid comet has been very ably discussed, with 
the view to the determination of the most probable orbit, by : 
Heinrich Kreutz, a pupil of Prof. Schbnfeld of Bonn, and the 
investigation is made the subject of an inaugural dissertation in 
July, 1880. 

The comet was discovered on May 13 by Mr. John Tebbutt 
of Windsor, N.S.W., but the first accurate observations for 
position were made at the Observe to^ of Sydney on May 26. 
On June 10 it was observed at Santiago di Chile, and on the 
following day at Rio do Janeiro. European observations com¬ 
menced on June 30, and were continued until May i, 1862, the 
later places being obtained by M. Otto Struve with the i5-inch 
refractor at Pulkowa: the comet was not foliowed at other ob¬ 
servatories beyond February 3, when Prof. Julius Schmidt last 
observed it at Athens. The number of separate observations 
collected for the determination of the orbit exceeds 1150, and 
these eatcTul, os will be seen, over a period of iii months, in 
which the comet traversed an orbital are of more than 155*. 
Seeling's ellipse (period 419I years) is adopted in the calculation 
of an accurate ephemeiis for the whole extent of viability, and 
the observations, treed from the effects of parallax and aberrarion, 
are compared with this ephemeris for the formation of normd 
places. The best available positions of the comparison-stars were 
previously brought to bear upou the observations, so that they 
luve received at the hands of M. Kreutz a general revision and 
rectification, proportional weights being applied after a criticism 
of the observations at the different oMervatories, forty-one in 
number, liras thirty-one normal positions between 1861, May 
28, and 1862, April 23, were formed. The next step was the 
calculation of the planetary perturbations for the whole interval, 
and it was found that the attraction of Venus, the Earth, Jupiter, 
and Saturn were alone sensible; June 12 wa.s taken for the com¬ 
mencement of the perturbations. The normal places being 
corrected for their effect, sixty-two differential equations were | 
formeiL and their solution by the method of least squares gave ’ 
the definitive corrections required by Seeling's orbit, which it j 
may he stated {woved sufficiently near the truth to render | 
provisional coritclion unnecessary. The orbit which the comet | 
wa.s'describing on June 12, or about the perihelion-passi^ in 
1861, is thus found to be as follows r- 

Definitivs Elements of the Great Comet of 1861. 

Perihelion passage, 1861, June li *543949 M.T. at Berlin, 
longitude of perihelion . 24^ 4 5^7 } 

Incliimtion 
Eccentricity... .. 

Perihelion distance 
Semi-axis major ... 

Period of revolution 


f perihelion . 249 4 587 

aaceadlng node ... 278 58 53*4 ’ M.Eq. 1862*0 
. 85 26 15*3 


0*9850772 
0*8223838 
55*io96£ox>330 
409*40^0*367 Julian years. 


It-will be remarked that the probable error of the resulting 
period is strikingly snull. 

M. Kreuts defers for the pesent an examination of the possible 
effects of planctafy pertnrbatioii during the last revolution, in 
view of Mentil^lng uie colnet amongst those obeerved in the 
fifteenth centurv. If, however, die perihclimi paasage occurred 
in the winter It is by no tnenns certain that the comet would be 
suffidendy considcnoua uid fkvonrably placed to be remarked in 
Europe. The following figures will nmrd on idea of die diffi¬ 
culty that would attend onserridioitt in these latitudes during 
the wfoter season. Assnmhv the comet to hivf been in pert- 
heBoA twenty d»* earlier We have duae peddotts fvt die 
lespecdve data (Eq. of l86i)t— 


Oct. 20 . 

R.A. 

D«c1. 

OlittaM 
from Earth, 

Intamity 
of light. 

• a 39*7 . 

- 17*3 

... 1*53 . 

. 0*52 

Nov. 20 . 

. 257*0 . 

-20*2 

MJ ; 

. 0*39 

Dec. 20 .. 

. 274*1 • 

-20*8 

■ o‘ 3 S 

Jan. 20 .. 

• ® 9 **S • 

-I 9*3 

... 1*86 . 

. 0*36 

Feb. 20 .. 

■ 308*5 . 

-I 5-8 

... 1*70 . 

. o* 4 a 


In 1861, when the comet appeared as bright as a star of 4*5 
mag., the intensity of light was 1*5, and it was just perceptible 
to the naked eye, when the intensity had descended to 0*4, but 
there was still a tail of 2} degrees to distinguirii it from a star, 
which would hardly be the case in the wbter. 

The Satellites of MAks.—In No. 2934 of the Astrorumitchf 
Nathrickim, Prof. Asaph Hall has given data for ephemerldes 
of the satellites of Mars at the opposition of 1881. TheN.W. 
elongations take place with the following values of u, corre¬ 
sponding to the oigument of latitude 

Nov. 22 ... 33 ** 7 ) Dec. 4 — 330*3 j Dec. 16 ... 327*1 

26 ... 331*4 8 ... 329*4 20 ... 325*8 

30 ... 331*01 12 ... 328*3 I 24 ... 324*5 

From Prof, Hall’s values of m it will be found that true N.W. 
elongations of Deimos occur Nov, 26*441 *• i ‘4886, Dec. 
8 ‘ 5350 | S.E. elongations Nov. 24*5480, Nov. 28*3340, 
Nov. 29*595^, and Dec. 3*3793 Greenwich times. On Novem¬ 
ber 26 the distance of Deimot from the centre of the primary 
at elongation is 48"* 7. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Cambridge. —The lost report of the Higher Local Examina- 
-tions shows that in Group £ (Natural Saence subjects) there 
was a falli^ off of ten candidates and of two first classe* this year. 
The examiners in Geology and Zoolc^ give a generally favour¬ 
able report. In Chemistry the practical work done was inferiw, 
and common simple salts were not known by sight. Physiolorical 
Botany was little known; and the same remarks applied to His¬ 
tology in the paper on Animal Physiology. In Group D, Political 
Economy showed much succe.<!S, especially among some of the 
better candidates. 

Dr. Latham and Mr. D. McAlister have been appointed 
members of the State Medicine Syndicate; and Mr. McAlister 
has been also appointed a memlwr of the Board of Medical 
Studies. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
London 

Linnean Society, November i7.->Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., 
in the dmlr.— Sir John Kirk, K.C.M,G., was elected a Coun¬ 
cillor, and Mr. Frank Crisp Treaittrer, in place of Mr. 
F. Currey, deceased.—Mr. George Murray exhibited (for 
Col. Turl^viUe), a bough of IHniu /tHOtfyr, with suporetsed 
intemodei of the lateral bran^es, the result ot injury to 
the axis from which they *pnng.—De Francis Day showed 
examples of the stomach of tne puchard, with special reference 
to points in their digestion. Within the pyloric division of the 
stomach a membranous envelope incloses the food, the latter 
composed of the Zoea stt^ of crustaceans. Wlmt peculiar 
function the sausage-shaped nerves serves in the economy of 
digestion is uncertain. — Mr. .R. J. Lydch exhibited and 
read a short note on the contrivance for s^-fenillsatbn 
in RouMa which to some extent resembles that 

of SaMa ot modifications of anther and filament.—Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart, then rmd bis ninth oommunieirticm on the 
habits of ants, bees, and wasps. He detailed exptfimeuts prov¬ 
ing that bees prefer blue flowers to those of oriier cohmrs. But 
again if bees have so rnneb to do with the origin of flowers, how 
is it there should be so comparativafy few blue ones? Sir John 
suggests that all flowers were (mpnaHy green, and then passed 
through white or yellow, und genenlV red, before becomiu 
blue. Ants, he stated, may live seven or eight yenn.—Mr. C 
B. Clarke described a Hmntdiire orchis not represented in 
English botany. This pakb flm<obntcd, or yellow mdUs he 
dononstrstes is the true O, Unm, and not that 

figured \n Syme andBaUngton, which is the 0 . 

—Prof. Cobbold described a ntw entoxoon from tiie ortrUB, 
named by him Stronayltu DMijilttii, It is said to prove ^ 
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itrocUve to oBtrich chicks at Grahamstown and elsewhere in 
Sonth Africa. The worm aomewhat resembles certain free 
nematodesi and bears few eggi. 

Mathematical Society, November 10.—S. Koberts. F.R.S., 
nresident, in the chair,—At this, the annual meeting, the tna- 
surer read bis report, from which it appeared that the Society 
was in a very flourishing condition. The following gentlemen 
were elected on the council of the present sessionPresident— 

S. Roberta, F,R.S. Vice-presidents—Dr. Hirst, F.R.S., and T. 
W. L, Glaisher, F.R.S. Treasurer—C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S. 
Hon. Secretaries—Messrs. M. Jenkins and R. Tucker. Other 
members—Prof. Cayley, F.R.S., Sir J. Cockle, F.R.S., II. 
Hart, Prof. Henrici, F.R.S., A. B. Kempe, F.R.S., Prof. 
Rowe, R. F. Scott, Prof. H. Smith, F.R.S., H. W. Uoyd 
Tanner, and J. J. Walker. Mr. W. W. R. Ball, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Rev. G. Pirie, Professor 
of Mathematics in the Univerbily of Aberdeen, were elected 
Member* of the Society. The following communications were 
TnaHti :—Note on the limit to the number of diflerent proper 
fractions whose denominators are le.<-s than x, where x in large, 
by Messrs. Jenkins and Merrifield, F.R.S.—On the oscillations 
of a viscous spheroid, by Prof. II. Lamb, Adelaide.—A geo¬ 
metrical representation of a system of two binary cubics and their 
associated forms, by W. R. W, Roberts.—On the iniiniteaimat 
bending of surfaces of revolution, by Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S.— 
On tangents to a cubic forming a pencil in involution, by R. A. 
Roberts.—Note on Landen’s theorem, by Prof. Cayley, F.R.S. 

Chemical Society, November 17.—Dr. Gilljert, F.R.S., in 
the chair.—It was announced that a ballot for the election of 
Fellows would take place at the next mMting, December l.— 
The following papers were read Aluinininm alcohols. Part II. 
llieir products of dccom|X)sition by heat, by T. H. Gladstone 
and A. Tribe. The authors have studied the b^ies formed when 
aiumlnic ethylate, aluminlc phewylate, alununic paracresylate, 
^h iminte thymolatc, aluminium, a naphthylate, and alumiui^ 
0 naphthylate are decomposed by heat. The CnHan-)-1 series 
yields the corresponding ethers, alcohols, and olefines, the 
CuHan - 7 series yields the corresponding ethers and alcohols, 
together with some new crystalline bodies which arc probably 
ketones.—On the chemical action of deconi|Kisiiig vegetable 
matter on the rock-forming sediment of the Carboniferous 
period, by E. Wethered. The author points out that the 
rocks immediately overlying the coal arc in nearly all cases 
argillaceous, and that in the few cases where arenaceous rocks 
occupy that position they have a well-marked tendency to be¬ 
come more alliaceous as they come into contact with (he coal. 
He* proves by analysis that the chief difference in chemical 
composition Mween the two rocks is that the argillaceous 
rocks contain much more alumina, and concludes that this 
difference in chemical composition is due to the carbonic acid 
evolved by the decaying vegetation, decomposing all the silicates 
but that of alumina.—On a and 0 amylam, by C. O'Sullivan. 
The author has exhausted various grains, barley, wheat, i^e, 
&c., with aleohol. The residue was then treated for some time 
with water at 40*. and the process repeated until nothing further 
was dissolved. The solution was filtered, evaporated, and 
pceeipluted with alcohol. The precipitate consisted of a and 
0 amylam. 'HieM bodies were veiy carefully purified; the latter 
is soluble in cold, the first only in hot water, lliey have the 
composition of starch, bat furnish apparently dextrose at once 
when troated with acid, without the previoas formation of 
dextrin or any other snbstance. Their optical and chemical 
properties are fuUy riven in the paper.—On the action of oxides 
on salts. Part IV. Fotassic iflilorate and ferric oxide, by £. J. 
Mills and G. Donald. The authors conclude that the action of 
ferric oxide on potaasic chhwate resembles ha action on potaaric 
carbonate to a certain extent, that the chemical change has 
nothing abnormal or peenliar in its featnres, and that the name 
cata^ eearoa to have any reaaon for Ita existence.—On the 
steeping of barley, by E- J* Mills nul J. Pettigrew. The 
antlmn have compared the efleets produce^by ateeping barley 
in water* and in water GQntatning.gypnun and calcium cariionata. 
The gmeral effect of a ealciom aolntioii is to retain the nltro- 
genou matter to ^ grain, but to inoFease the total amount of 
extract. attritmtefhe value of the Burton water to the 
ritmtea which it contains, and the oonseqaent stimnkttoe effects 
h pcodueea to gomdnriion. 

ZMtoglenl Soetoty, November 15.— Prof. W. B. Flower, 
F,8.8.* prccldcBt* to the <]iair.-M Newton, V.R.S., exM- 


hited a specimen of Emitrita rustica recently shot on the coast 
of Yorkshire.—The Rev. Canon Tristram exhibited and made 
remarks luxin skins of a darter and a pigmy cormorant procured 
In June of this year on the Lake of AnOorii.—Mr, Sclater exhi¬ 
bited a specimen of the riouy ibis falcintUus) belonging 

to Sir Henry Mildmay, Bart., which tori been shot in Hampwire 
in Septembtf last.—A communication was read from MM. L. 
Tacumowski et J. Stokmann on the habits and various plumages 
of the rare hnmming-bird, Loddigesia mirabilis, —Communica¬ 
tions were read from M. L. Tacianowski, C.M.Z.S., on two 
nearly allied species of humming-birds of the g<eB\u Steganura 
from Peru, ana on a new species of Muttela from North-eastern 
Peru, whi^ he proposed to call Musttla Stetmanni. —Mr. >y. 
A. Forbes read notes on the stracture of the palate in the trogons 
{Troganida). and on the systematic position o( EuMes mam- 
ttrctis .—A communication was read from Mr. E. P. Ramsay, 
C.M.Z.S., containing an account of the true habitat of I\ctiopti/us 
floccosus. Gould.—A communication was read from Mr, E. L. 
Inyard, F.Z.S., containing a note on the South African mollusk, 
Caliaxis Layardi, of Angas.—A communication was read from 
Mr. Edgar A. Smith, F.Z.S., containing notes on the shells of 
the genus CktUm, with a list of the known species.—Mr. Arthur 
G. Butler, F.Z.S., read a paper on some butterflies from Japan, 
with which.were incorporated notes and descriptions of new 
species by Montague Fenton.—Mr. 11. T. Elwes, F.Z.S , read a 
paper on the butterflies of Amoorland, Japan, and Northern 
China. 

Physical Society, November 13.—Prof. Fnller, vice-presi¬ 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. W. D. Niven was elected a Member.— 
Mr. Lewis Wright then read a paper on some spirals observed 
in crystals, illustrating the relation of their optic axes. After 
remarking that the rmtion of the axes In uni-ax al and bl-axiai 
crystals Imd always been an interesting subject, he observed that 
if we took any uni-oxial and a single axis of any bi-axial which 
bad little or no axial dispersion, and polarised and analysed each 
circularly, we ultimately got similar phenomena. This is illus¬ 
trated by calcite and a single axis of su^, each giving, when 
thus treated, unbroken circular rings, From this it might be 
hastily inferred that a single axis of a bi-axial resonmed in 
character the axis of a uni-oxial, but this was not the view of 
those who framed the theory of double refraction In crystals. 
Fresnel finally framed the conception of three elasticities in 
three rectangular directions, If all were equal, there was 
no double mraction ; if only two were equal, there was a 
single optic axis in the direction of the third ; and if all were 
unequal, there were two optic axes. According to this theo^ 
the axis of the calcite did not resemble in character a single axis 
of the sugar or other bi-axial, but was a limiting case in which 
both such axes coincided. 1'his was illustrated cy the beautiful 
experiment of Prof. Mitscherlich applying heat to a cmtal of 
selenite, and thereby altering the respective elasticities. 'The two 
axes gririnally approached until they coincided and the crystal 
became uni-axial, after which, on heating the crystal still more, 
the axes re-opened in a direction at right aimles to the former, 
thus proving Fresnel’s theory. A point stiU to be illustrated 
was that the axis of a uniaxial did retain, or still embraced 
within itself in some visible form, characteristics of the two axes 
thus brought into coincidence. SirGeo^ Airy had diseovered 
the double spiral in quarts Uniaxial calcite showed a double 
spiral; and Diaxiak gave a single spiral. Mr. Wright repeated 
Prof. Mitscherlich's experiment, with Airy's additional meuod of 
analysk; the spirals being first shown perpendicularly arranged 
above each other. GndnaUy they approraro until they resemUed 
those of the calcite, and finally openri out again horlrontolly.. All 
throu^ there was a donble spiral, and a nngle one could only 
be got by separating a single Oxts. The axis of a uniaxial 
always preserved what might be called its " twin " or "doable ” 
character. This experiment was the ocular demonstration 
sought that the azk of a uniaxial, as a llndting case, did contain 
or retain elements capable of being made visible. It further 
showed the reason of the double sptrri discovered by Sir Geoige 
Airy in quartz. This crystal evidently was able to show iu own 
spb^, vrhich, of coarse, ore double. It was shown that u tha 
eonveigence of the rtogi was increased these spirals hacame os 
nttmerous and definite as in the calcite. There was however a 
orneial teri of this view I for if it were correct we eoiUdoomhtoe 
the two properties of the quits, ortifidolWu R werok rinu. 
many EaMk also poescss rotary power. If tbaiefere we took 
a eridmo or sadi Arid of snffielsnt length and an oidtoaiy 
ualutal crystal, the fluid wonld fopieiBto the axial proper* 
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tie* of tbc quartz, and the cryatal the other properties, and the 
two ought to give Bimilar spiralai In fact the fluid should 
replaM the quartz succe^tefally in aJl these expcrimrati, % 
menni of« e- lunm of oil of iemoiu aoo nalliiaeti'es in length, 

• aad ciyatals of caicite, topaz, nod nitre, Mr. Wright showed 
tbh to be the case. I^nally he demonstrated that the same 
phenomena held good through all the ordinnry analogies with, or 
artificial suhstitutes for, natural crystals, the figures being pro* 
dnoed with a circular chilled glass in pnralleT light, and also 
with an artificial uui-axial cry>tal made of crossed mica film-, 
after Norremberg, and an artificial quartz mode of superim* 
pos^ mica films, after Reufcb, in convergent light. All the 
figures were projected by the electric camera to a sue 8 I 
fMt in diameter. All Atr. Wright’s ex|ieritnents went to | 


illustrate the truth of Fresnel’s'theory.—Mr. C. V. Boys then 
read a paper on the prevention of the bursting of water pipes. 
Mr. Poaell had proposed the use of pipes of elliptical 
or other round liecuon, and Mr. Mangnal of Manchester had 
independently hit on the same idea. Such a pipe would become 
rounder in section when the water froze and expanded. A 
round pipe tends to become thinner at its weak parts on expand* 
ing under the pressure. With an elliptical pipe, the force re¬ 
quired to alter the rbape of its section is greater as the section 
is more circular, therefore the eflect produced by a change of 
shape at any (dace makes that place stronger. A round pipe ia 
in a state of unstable, and an elliptical pipe in a state of stable, 
equilibrium, and changes its form uiiifonnly from end tu end. 
Hence if a portion only of such a pipe is exposed to the cold, 
tbc whole is tflective, and it will require a pro^rtionally greater 
number of frosts to make the pipe round. Inspection would 
show if (he pipes were becoming round, and then they could be 
squeezed back to their original shape. Mr. Buys had demon¬ 
strated these inference.s by experiment with Mr. Powell. Messrs. 
Powell, Rigby, and Co. of Piccadilly made these pip«.—Mr. 
J. Macfarlane Gray drew attention to some apparent discrepan¬ 
cies in the constants employed by Kegnault in hu work on “The 
Physical Properties of Steam.” 

Paris 

Aeadeniy of Scieneei, November 14.—M. Worts in the 
chair.—'Tbe following paiiers were read; Researches on elec¬ 
trolysis (continued), by M. Berthelot. He illustrates the prin¬ 
ciple of minimum eleetrumotive force in electrolyses,” in virtue 
of which electrolytic decomposition occurs as soon as the sum of 
energies necessary is jxesent. It is distinctly verified wherever 
there is no polarisalioti of electrodes.—Ihe maritime labora¬ 
tories of Banyuls-sur-Mer and RoscofT, by M. de Lacaze- 
Duthiers. The RotoofT stat'on has had increasing success : 38 
have worked at it this year, as against 27 in 1880 (there are 25 at 
present). The number of foreigners is eight. A large fish-pond 
has been added, and Government has provided a vessel for 
dredging. Banyuls-sur-Mer was fixed on for a winter station. 
The author gives inrticulars of what is to be called the Aragi 
Lahorateryy jtc., which will be ready early next year, lie has 
received 48,000 francs. The Mayor of lianTOls has opened a 
subscription for a dredging vessei.—Observations on the second 
volume of M. Fontuint^s Universal History; the Iranians, 

M. de I.esseps.—On the working zone of anaesthetic agents, 
and on a new process of chloroformisation, by M. Bert. With 
inereasingly-strong mixtures of an anesthetic vapour and air, a 
point is reached at which an animal in such an atmoimhere 
H made insem-ible, and another point at which it ia hilled, 
The interval between these is the tone mamabk, or 
working zone. M. Bert used chlorofonn, ether, amylene, 
bromide and chloride of ethvl, and the animals were dogs, 
mice, and sparrows. Under these conditions the fatal dote is 
precisely double the aoseathetic dose, (In tbe case of protoxide 
of nitrogen the ratio Is one to three.) ’Ihe zone is much greater 
for ether than for chlorolbnn. Animals anaesthetised in the way 
indicated remain perfectly quint and need no attention, In thn 
common way of applying chloroform, with aeominuBt, the limits 
of the working zone may be exceeded on either side. Chloro- 
form acts, not by the quantity remked, but by the (^portion ia 
which it exists in InBinred atr. 'The nuthor applies the mixture 
through a tube and a amall mnk. T%e anaesthefle dost for man 
has yet to be determined.—^yathexhi ed aaotked colloid^ by M. 
Grinutttx, Proteic matters be deflnea as azollaed eoUoida break¬ 
ing up, thrornrh hydration, into nmk oddta, earhook acid aad 
ammonia, and from this Ms method of synthesia la derived. He 
combined aspartic anhydride with wee.-r-OyataHegrapfato ohaer- 
vationa on a variety of natural Menda. hy M. HentefettiUe.— 


Observations of Schabcrle’s comet [r 1S81) at Rio Tauetro 
Observatory, by M. Cruls.—On the the^ of motion of 
celestial bodies, by M. Callandreau.—On certain series foe 
development of the functions of a variable, by M. Halphen. 
—Equality of mean sinking produeed by two equal loads 
{each at points where the other is deposited) ortntrarily 
distributed along two concentric surfaces on a horizontal ground, 
or on a horiaontal circular plate having the same centre as these 
circumferences, and supported or seemed throughout its contour, 
by M. BottSMnesq.—On the maximum yield of which two given 
dynamo-electric machines are capable, when used foe transput 
of force, by M, Ldvy.—Keseorchei on 1 the absorption spectrum 
of our atmosphere at Paris Observatory, by M. EgorolT, Ho 
describes the absorption of strong electric light by the air-layer 
between Mont Valerlen and the Observatory, observed on rieven 
eveniugs. It is probable that, after aqueous vapour, air is the 
only strongly absorbent substance.—On the electrolysis of water 
(continued), by M. Tornmasi. All metals except goM and 
platinum, being able to combine with the oxygen of water under 
action of the voltaic current, are capable, wnen fpositive elec- 
' trodes, of decomposing water by action of a single (zinc copper 
or zinc carbon) element. He here shows that the decompositmn 
will occur if one of the two electrodes is aluminium, zinc, or 
carbon. He opposes some of M, Berthelot’s views,—On the 
reversibility of the electro-chemical method for determination of 
svstems of eqnipotential or discharge, by M. Gudbhard.- On 
the msracHc properties pf the ntckelised iron of Santa Cattarina, 
Brmil, by M. H. Becqnerel. There is great increase of mag¬ 
netism after healing followed by cooling, and the nuthor got a 
like result with pure nickel crystallised in the cold state; but not 
with pure iron. The native iron must have crystalliied at a low 
tcmjierature.—On the proportions of carbonic acid in the ^h 
r^ions of the atmosphere, U MM. Miintz and Aubin, The 
observations, made on the Pic du Midi (2877 m.) gave 2*86, 
which is extremely like the figure got on the psain of Vinoenpea, 
and similar figures were got in two Pyrensan valleys.—On the 
post-embryenol development of Diptera, by M. Viaflanea.—The 
pourridium of vine^ of Haute-Marne, produced by IttetterU 
hyp^aOt bp M. PriUieux.—Bauxites, their age and origin; 
complete dl/Tasion of titanium and vanadium in rocks of 
primordial formation, by M. DieulafaiL 
Vienna 

Imperial Academy of Sciencea, November 3.—L. T. 
Fitzinger in the chair.-The following papers were read;— 
A. D’Albert Adamkiewicz, on tbe bloim-vessels of the spinal 
cord of man, Part 11, The vessels of the spinal marrow.— 
E. Heinricher, contributions to the teratology of phuits.—E. 
Tangl, on nucleus and cell division in the formation of pfllcn 
of Herntrocallis fuhra, L, 
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THE ACCIDENTS IN MINES COMMISSION 
HE Preliminary Report of this Commission, recently 
issued, affords a rather striking illustration of the 
amount of unpaid work which is occasionally done 
for the public by our busiest men. The Commission was 
appointed to inquire whether “the resources of science 
furnish any practicable expedients not now in use which 
are calculated to prevent the occurrence of accidents in 
mines or limit their disastrous effects.” In its constitu¬ 
tion science was represented by the following Fellows of 
the Royal SocietyMr. Warington Smyth, Prof. Abel, 
Prof. Clifton, and Dr. Tyndall. The employers were re¬ 
presented by Sir George Elliot, M.P., Mr. William Thomas 
Lewis, and Mr, Lindsay Wood; the employed by the 
Member {<^ Morpeth, Mr, Burt. Earl Crawford (then 
Lord Lindsay), who was added by (a subsequent Royal 
Warrant, combined the man of sciehce and the employer. 
He is a Vice-President of the Royal Society, and is 
largely interested in mining industry. Mr. Warington 
Smyth was very properly selected by the Home Secretary 
to preside over the Commission, for his scientific attain¬ 
ments are supplemented by varied and accurate knowledge 
of practical mining 

The Commissioners set about their work in the most 
thorough manner. In order to ascertain in what direc¬ 
tion they could most usefully prosecute their inquiry,** 
they “ obtained the best possible evidence on the circum¬ 
stances under which mines arc worked, and on the ac¬ 
knowledged or probable causes of accident." They 
examined all the inspectors of mines, a large number of 
experienced colliery viewers and mining engineers, and a 
number of workmen selected by the miners' associations. 
They visited and .inspected collieries in all parts of the 
kingdom, including most of those in which explosions of 
serious magnitude have recently occurred. At an early 
stage of their inquiry they found that they must make a 
series of extensive experiments, “involving much time 
and labour.” They did not hesitate, they say, to “ enter 
upon these experimental researches,** and “ there is good 
reason to hope,*’ they add, “ that their prosecution will 
result in the development, and perhaps in the settlement 
of, important questions bearing upon the elimination of 
accidents in mines.’* 

In the meantime, as these experimental inquiries must 
necessarily take some time, they have thought it best to I 
present at once the evidence which has been taken by I 
them. I 

This evidence is preceded by a very interesting sum- | 
mary: One of the most important facts to which they draw 
attention is the great improvement which, so far as safety 
is concerned, has taken place during the last thirty years. 
Whilst the total number of deaths remains almost the 
same, the number of persons employed has neariy doubled, 
so that the fatalities have been reduced by nearly one-half. 

These satisfactory results—as they point out in detail— 
are due to the-sdentific treatment of the various problems 
involved in underground operations, and to the increased 
can and retgularity exercised generally by woiianen and i 
officials in ffie daily routine of their worir. 
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The body of evidence which they have presented is foil 
of interest and importance to all who are concerned in 
this great branch of our industry, whether as colliery 
owners, officials, or workmen. It has evidently satisfied 
the Commissioners as to the direction in which they must 
prosecute their inquiry, and as to the scientific problems 
which still remain to be solved. The source of danger 
which has hitherto defied all ihe efforts of science is the 
existence of light carburetted hydrogen gas—popularly 
known as “fire-damp"—in the coal Kalis of roof and 
side cause more than half the fatal accidents in mines. 
But a fall of roof never exacts more than one or two 
victims, and attracts scarcely any attention. The issue of 
fire-damp from the coal may—and often does—destroy 
hundreds of lives at a time, with a sudden, swift, and 
awful explosion, which strikes a natural terror into the 
whole mining poptilation. 

Wonderful as have been the recent improvements in 
ventilation, which are described in this Blue Book, the 
enormous volumes of air obtained by the best constructed 
furnaces or the most gigantic fans are unable to cope with 
the “ sudden outbursts’* of gas, which appear to increase 
in numljer as the deeper measures are reached. Recent 
experiments made by one of the Commissioners—Prof. 
Abel, at the request of the Home Office, and described in 
the summary—have revealed another danger, which im¬ 
proved ventilation may, under some circumstances, in¬ 
crease rather than diminish. From these experiments it 
appears that the presence of coal dust in the air of a mine 
renders it explosive if the air contains a proportion of fire¬ 
damp so small that it cannot be detected by the most 
experienced observer with the means at present in use* 
Here it is that the Commissioners appear to consider that 
patient research and experiment may be of some avail. 
Fire-damp is harmless unless it be ignited. The only two 
ways in which it needs be ignited are by the lights used 
for lighting the mine and by the explosives used for 
drmng headings and bringing down the coal. If a method 
of lighting could be devised which would not ignite an 
explosive mixture of fire-damp, all danger in that direction 
would be removed. If an explosive or other equally effi¬ 
cacious agent were devised which would not ignite such 
an explosive mixture, all danger in that direction would 
be removed. The Commissioners have had the electric 
light introduced experimentally at the Pleasley Colliery, 
near Mansfield. But though they say that an admirable 
illumination was obtained with Swan’s electric lamps, 
they add that “further experiments and a foil examina¬ 
tion into all details connected with its application are 
needed before it can be decided whether the electrical 
illumination of workings is practically achievable.** 

With reference to the existing system of lighting by 
safety lamps, the Commissioners afford another instance 
of laborious inquiry. They found a powerful blower of 
natural gas at Mr. Smethurst’s Garswood Hall Colliery, 
near Wigan. Here they had suitable apparatus put up, 
and made several hundreds of careful experiments with 
about My varieties of safety lamps, for the purpose of 
determining the relative safety of each variety. Not 
satisfied with those, they say it will be desirable “ to carry 
on these experiments in further detail, and to repeat them 
in other locatttiss ufith other varieties of.fire-damp.** Wer 
understand that the Commissioners have nearly completed 

r 
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arrangements for continuing these experiments at the 
Llwynpia Colliery of the Glamorgan Coal Company, 
wbere there is a large blower of natural gas. 

On the subject of the other source of danger they 
make the following observations;—“The use of gun¬ 
powder and other explosives is at the present day so 
widely spread, and is held by many to be so indispensable, 
that all suggestions for checking their application in cer¬ 
tain cases on account of risk need to be very carefully 
weighed." “ An overwhelming majority of our witnesses 
assert that it is practically impossible, as a rule, to work 
mines without powder." They conclude however a re¬ 
view of the evidence on this subject with the following 
rather signidcant statement:—“ In the meanwhile it has 
appeared to us to be desirable to make trials of such 
methods of ‘ falling' or bringing down the coal as may do 
away with the danger caused by sparks and flame ; and 
with this view a series of experiments already commenced 
will be continued in different localities.” 

The result of these further inquiries and experiments 
with reference to lighting and blasting, it is of course im¬ 
possible to forecast. We fear it would be rash even to 
hope for an announcement that for the future fiery seams 
may be worked with a light, and brought down by an 
explosive, neither of which can ignite an explosive mixture, 
and both of which can be readily adopted without adding 
to the cost of getting the coal. But we await with much 
interest the conclusion of an inquiry which has been 
conducted in such a thoroughly scientific manner, and 
upon which so much practical experience, time, and 
labour have been bestow^. 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS FOR COMMON 
TELESCOPES 

CeUitial Objects for Common Telescopes, By the Rev. 
T. W. Webb, M.A., F.R.A.S. Fourth Edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged. (London; Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1881.) 

HIS is a new and much extended edition of a work 
which has attained considerable popularity amongst 
the many amateurs of astronomy in this country who are 
limited to the use of instruments of moderate optical 
capacity, or as the author terms them, " Common Tele¬ 
scopes." By this term are intended achromatics with 
aperture of from three to five inches, or reflectors of 
somewhat greater diameter, yet as telescopes of higher 
pretensions are nowin the possession of private observers, 
the author in the selection of additional objects has aimed 
at including such as may be considered tests for a 
superior class of instrument. The increase in tele¬ 
scopic range applying chiefly to the sidereal branch of 
astronomy, the additions have been taken for the most 
part from the works of the Struves and Burnham for 
double stars, and Sir John Herschel’s catalogue for 
nebulae: the total increase in the number of objects 
brought together in this new edition over the pre¬ 
ceding on^ is stated to be about 150a 
The first part of the work rdates to the solar system, 
with a popular account of the actual state of our know¬ 
ledge of the characteristics of Its various members, so 
tv as they fiUl within reach of moderate tdescopes. In 
treating of the sun, the author c<^lect$ many cases of the 


observation of dark spots in motion upon the disk, in¬ 
cluding that recorded by Mr. Capel Loffl of Ipswich, in 
January, 1818, to which, if we mistake not, attention was 
first specially directed by Mr. Webb in an earlier edition 
of the present work. He reproduces PastorfTs drawings 
of what he supposed to be the great comet of 181;^ in 
transit across the sun, on June 26, taken from the origi¬ 
nals, which are in the possession of the Royal Astrono- 
micM Society. The phosphorescence of the dark side 
of Venus, a phenomenon not as yet satis&ctorily explained, 
is dwelt upon, as also the problematical satelUte assigned 
to this planet. The moon is the subject of detailed 
description, the peculiarities of her surface, and the 
various craters, walled plains, valleys, clefts or rills, 
annular mountains, &c., are brought together in an inter¬ 
esting form; a map of the lunar surface forms the frontis¬ 
piece to the volume, and a full index to the five hundred 
spots marked upon it, with an “ Alphabetical Table of 
Lunar Nomenclature," is amongst the contents: indeed 
our satellite forms the subject of special treatment, which 
is amongst the most notable and useful features of Mr. 
Webb's work. An outline chart of the surface of Mars 
follows, with the actual nomenclature, which we hope at 
no distant time to see placed upon a more satisfactory 
foundation. The princip.al points of interest furnished 
by telescopic observation of the disks of Jupiter and 
Saturn are referred to, though, from the limited space at 
disposal, in less detail than the reader might perhaps 
desire. Cases of visibility of the brighter satellites of 
Uranus, and the satellite of Neptune, with telescopes of 
moderate dimensions, are recorded. 

After a brief notice of comets, the author passes to the 
main division of his work—sidereal astronomy, or, as he 
phrases it, “ The Starry Heavens,—Double Stars, Clusters, 
and Nebulae." In this division, as it appears to us, Mr. 
Webb is at a disadvantage in being compelled to employ 
a system of abbreviation which, in the eyes of some 
readers, will not be without its disadvantage; but he has 
been perfectly aware of this, and in his Introduction asks 
the reader “to excuse a condensed form of expression, the 
result of necessity father than of choice ”; the amateur 
who intends to make 'practical use of ,the work must 
therefore accustom himself at the outset to Mr. Webb's 
abbreviations, and it must be admitted that it would have 
been difficult, without some such system, to have given 
I the amount of information which is contained in the 300 
pages or less, devoted to stellar astronomy. Mr. Webb 
follows the convenient plan of taking the constellations in 
alphabetical order, so far as they are visible in these lati¬ 
tudes ; telescopic objects in the southern heavens are only 
noticed in a short appendix. The positions of the various 
objects are given to the nearest minute of time only In 
right ascension and the nearest minute in declination, 
but it may be remarked that the former is not a suffi- 
ciently close indication of the places of several interesting 
objects which fall well within the scope of observation of 
many amateurs, whom it might be desirable to enlist for 
their more systematic observation. We allude to cases 
like that of Tycho Brahe's star, of 1572, Kepler's star of 
1604, or Anthelm's in 167a Ifor the former the author 
gives R.A. oh. tgau, DecL 63*34' N., and recommends that 
a minute star near the place should be watched; but any 
one acquainted with the ndgbbourhood wiU Imow M a 
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clOt$er indication of its place is necessary for the identifi¬ 
cation of the suspicious object; it is the same with the 
small stars near the positions of Kepler's and Anthelm’s 
stars. Variability has been remarked in small stars which 
occupy places very close to the observed positions of 
Tycho’s and Anthelm's stars, and probably also in the 
case of Kepler's, and it is very desirable that a strict 
scrutiny of these spots should be maintained. As happens 
in so many popular treatises, there is a confusion in Mr. 
Webb's statement with regard to Kirch's variable star 
X Cygni (Bayer): the Greek letter is attached at p. 288 
to the double star No. 2580 of Struve, and it is added, 
" About 4®/, ^ds is 17, or x Bayer, discovered by Kirch; 
1686, to be var., sometimes up to Sm.," &c. It is, how¬ 
ever, Flamsteed’s 17 Cygni which corresponds to Struve's 
double-star, while the variable star is x Cygni of Bayer. 
Flamsteed, it is true, attached the letter x to his 17 Cygni, 
though, as was pointed out by Argelander many years 
since, through a mistake: he saw no other sufficiently 
bright star near the place to correspond to Bayer's, but 
the explanation of this circumstance is found in the fact 
that at the dates of Flamsteed's observations ^‘the 
variable star was down," to borrow an expression with 
which observers of these objects will be familiar, so 
Flamsteed seized upon the nearest naked-eye star for 
Bayer's x- Mr. Webb dwells particularly upon the colours 
of the double-stars, one of their most interesting charac¬ 
teristics, and has brought together a large number of 
attractive notes upon the objects which he includes in his 
survey of the northern heavens. That his volume will 
maintain its popularity amongst amateur astronomers is 
not to be doubted, and we must add that it well deserves 
to do so. 

CARNAC 

Excavations at Comae. By James Miln. (Edmburgh; 
Douglas, 1881.) 

R. MILN, to whom we are already indebted for 
a work on Roman remains found near Camac 
(Britanny), has continued his researches in this interesting 
locality, and has given us a second work, consisting of a 
record of archaeological researches in the alignments or 
stone avenues of Kermario. 

The alignments of Kermario consist of ten rows of im* 
dressed stones, which extend for about two miles in an 
easterly direction, after which begin the avenues of Ker- 
lescant. The stones, which consist of a close-grained 
granite, are some of them as much as twenty feet high, 
^ough the majority are much smaller. At the base of 
many of them Mr. Miln found ashes, charcoal, and 
fragments of pottery of a character which led him to the 
conclusion that these mysterious and almost unique 
avenues of stones were erected as sepulchral monumoits. 
Althdugh the whole monument is of such an,extensive 
dtaracter, Mr. Miln is of opinion thaK it had not been 
Qomj^eted. He draws this inference from the fact that 
in ^e neighbourhood he found several heaps of long 
stones, which he supposes had been brought there in 
order to be erected. 

Among the stone avenues run certain ancient earth- 
werits, and at the head ttf them are, as Mr. Miln found, the 
'mnains of ancient buildings. It was in these earthworks, 


at the base of the menhirs (which however he was very 
careful not to overturn), and among the ruins of these 
buildings that Mr. Miln's excavations were carried on. 

The principal interest of the objects discovered in his 
researches, is the evidence they afford as to the period at 
which these menhirs were erected, and Mr. Miln comes 
to the conclusion from the result of his investigations that 
between Kermario and Kerloquet we have a long stretch 
of defensive works erected by the Celts at a period anterior 
to the Roman invasion; that the Romans on their arrival 
had occupied some of these, and in the more advan¬ 
tageous positions bad constructed other works of greater 
solidity. On the other hand there seems some evidence 
that the erection of standing stones or menhirs did not 
altogether cease at this period, for under some of them, 
and in positions which would seem to show clearly that 
they were placed there at the time the menhirs were 
erected, fragments of Roman tiles and pottery have been 
discovered. These menhirs, however, formed no part of 
the “ alignments.'" 

It is interesting that, as Dr. Closmadeuc had already 
i pointed out, we have evidence that there has been a 
change in the level of the land since the erection of these 
monuments. Mr. Miln considers that nearly the whole, 
if not the whole, of the bay of Quiberon must then have 
been dry land. On the Quiberon side of the bay the rows 
of menhirs extend under water, and on the Carnac 
side too, Gallo-Roman potters' furnaces have been found 
below high-water mark. 

We much regret to add that the author died the very day 
after he had finished the proof sheets of this work. The 
present writer had the pleasure of examining Mr. Miln’s 
excavations with him in the autumn of 1877, ^>^<1 nt^y be 
permitted to add his personal expression of regret at the 
loss which archaeological science has experienced in his 
death. 

OC/R BOOK SHELF 

The Mind of Mencius. By the Rev. E. Faber. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. A. B. Hutchinson. (Tkriibner's 
Oriental Series. 1881.) 

Mr. Fader is ab-eady well known in the field of Chinese 
studies by his digest of the doctrines of Confucius. In the 

S resent volume he gives us a systematic digest of those of 
lencius, the greatest and most popular of the disciples 
of Confucius. These two philosophers form the bulwarks 
of Chinese conservatism, against the doctrines of socialism 
and communism, which first thrust themselves into notice 
after the death of Confucius. These men, as the trans¬ 
lator remarks, made no appeal to external credentials; 
they rather based the truth of their mission on the con¬ 
formity of their doctrines with the essenti^s of the 
human mind, as shown by observation. To them the 
"state” is everything—it is “the sum of all human en¬ 
deavour^ natural and civilised, working together as a 
united organisation.” For about 3000 years tne political 
iabric.of China, based on thepnnciples of which Con¬ 
fucius and his disciples were the exponents rather than 
originators, has held together in spite of shocks before 
which any other system known in history would have 
disappeared, and at the present day seems as vital and 
vigorous as at any portion of its existence. To exidain 
bv the light of the best commentators what these prin- 
apkh as enunciated Ito Mencius were^ Is the object of 
Mr. Faber. This philosopher was a contempmary. of 
Plato and Aritlotlc^ out his doetriaev are still living and 
active principles in Chinese eilhka and nolitics. The 
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value of this work will be perceived when it is remem- 
berei that at no time since relations commenced between 
China and the West has the former been so powerful—we 
had almost said aggressive—as now. She is drawing 
closer to us as time goes on, but there is no evidence that 
the tenacity of her hold on her ancient political doctrines 
is relaxing. For those who will give it careful study Mr, 
Faber^s work is one of the most valuable of the excellent 
series to which it belongs. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
\Tht Editor doti not hold himulf responsible for opinions txprmtd 
by his (orrtspondents, Netther can he underteUse to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

\The Editor urgetstly requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even 
of eemmunicatiens containing interesting and ncvel facts,\ 

Primitive Traditions as to the Pleiades 

In Dr. Tylor’s recent'rcview in Nature (vol. xxiv. p. 529) of 
Mr. Dawson's work on the “ Folk-Lore of the Natives of Vic- 
toria,*' he refers to their tradition of "the lost Pleiad,” and 
assumes that it must have been borrowed by them from Euro¬ 
peans. The indefatigable Astronomer Royal for Scotland, con¬ 
ceiving that my researches as to the Pleiades, and especially 
as to traditions respecting those stars among the Australians, 
had been i nproperly ignored, wrote a letter to the Editor of 
Nature, which, having been submitted to Dr. Tylor, was sent 
to my Canadian address, with his reply, by Prof. Piazzi Smyth, 
and nas only reached me within the ptwt week. 

Dr. Tylor states that he has frequently heard of my researches 
respecting the Pleiades, Imt has never met with any pnbiication 
of mine on the suiiject; and that he would be much surprised 
if I could show that the story of the " Lost Pleiad *’ is really a 
primitive and original myth of savages. 

Before touching on that point I think it but right to say that, so 
far from feeling aggrieved by the omi-csion, I am afraid that I 
rather ou e an apology to Dr. Tvlor and to anthropologists for 
not having long ago published tne results of my laljours. 

Jf a I a|wr on the subject would have been only read and 
used by Tylors and F.R.S.S., I should Jong ago have given them 
the substance of the fruits of my investigations Unfortunately 
there .are -cores of imaginative persons who have a fondness for 
discu'.Niiig scientific novelties, without having the caution and 
training necessary for such work. Hence the unfortunate dls- ; 
coverer or exulurer of any new and difficult fiekl of rcseoich is 
apt to find that, long before he feels justified in inviting the I 
attention of the scientific world to his favourite subject, it has 
been invaded and discredited by hasty theorists; and that his : 
first work is the unpleasant task of clearing the field of the 
rubbish with which it has been encumbered. 

Now there are few subjects as to which greater caution is 
needed than that of anthropology, and especially that brunch 
which deals with the myths and religious ideas of savages. Dr, 
Tylor’s works are therefore very sati-factory, as they contain a 
vast mass of facts, and evince an entiie absence of fanciful or 
hasty theories. Had I confined my researches to the study of 
the folk-lore of savages I '■hould nes'cr have supposed that the 
Pleiades deserve the prominence which my conclusions have 
assigned to them. 

As my researches are unknown to most persons, and only im- 
peifec*tly known to a few through my privately printed journals 
of investigation, letters, &c., having been partially published by 
others, permit me to explain the course of my bvestigations, and 
the grounds for my conclusions as to the Pleiades and their 
infiuence on the calendars and mythologies of nations. 

It is now almost a lifetime, some thirty years ago, since I lint 
noticed the universality of the number seven on ancient symbo* 
lism. As teven stars frequently met me os an architectural 
smfiol, or a religious emblem in the New World, as well as in 
the Ota, sometimes too iu connection with the prehistoric cross, 
I ruspected that these stars must have been tne Pldades, and 
that tber must have in sonw way consecrated that symbol and 
the number seven, a number, too, whidi I had noticed a« being 
prominent in the grouping of some pnritisforic ttrnctures. Why 
Midi apparently nnimpOTtant etan should have once acquired 


such world-wide significance I was utterly unable even to offer a 
conjecture. 

After corresponding with Mr. Pre-.cott, Sir Austin Layard, 
and others on this subject, I made up my mind that I had got 
hold of the wrong end of a very im^rtant inquiiv, and that for 
years to come I must carefully collect facts ana religiously avoid 
hasty generalisation. 

On subsequently paying my first visit to England the late Sir 
Henry Ellis, the editor of ” Brand's Popular Antiquities," re¬ 
quested me to prepare a paper on the coincidences of costomB 
among savages and civilised nations, and I acoontingly selected 
those connected with the Feast of Ancestors, as 1 found that my 
references and notes on it were very numerous. 

I had nreviou-ly noticed that a Spanish Tesuit missionary had 
expressed surprise that the Peruvians and Christians observed 
the feast of the dead on the same day—the second of November, 
I of course looked on the coincidence os .purely accidental, but 
when I had written a paper giving the results of my notes, to 
my great amazement 1 round that this coincidence was very 
widely spread, and that the feast of ancestors was very generally 
held about the beginning of November. Here then was a truth 
not hitherto " dreamed of in our philosophy ” ; and I therefore 
thought it {rudent to defer reading my paper until I could solve 
the mystery. 

How conld this singular coincidence have been caused and 
preserved throughout the world, in the northern as well as in 
the southern hemisphere ? It was plain that this festival must 
have been regulat^ by something very simple and plain, such 
as the rising of some star. If this was the case, then it was 
equally clear that that star must have been very carefully observed 
throughout the world, and may therefore have become an object 
of peculiar reverence. I at once thought of the widespread 
symbolism of the Seven Stars, which I had long before noticed, 
and therefore, as I was not an astronomer, I asked Prof. Everett, 
F.R.S., then a professor in King's College, Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, whether the Pleiades could ever have risen in November, 
lie of coarse replied in the negative, for it mu^t have been at 
least twelve thousand years smee those stars rose heliaeally at 
that time of the year. 1 had, however, my conjecture fully con¬ 
firmed by finding that in one of the most ancient calendars 
in the world, that of the Brahmins of Ttrvalore, the name of 
November was fCartica ("the month of the PleiadesI sub¬ 
sequently found a year, still in use in Polynesia, regulated by the 
rising of the Pleiades at sunset, or by their being visible all night 
long, and I also discovered that the three days' feast of the dead 
was also held in November by the Australian savages as a neat 
annual correboree in honour of the Pleiades. Since then I nave 
found this primitive calendar, or fossil traces of it, all over the 
world. 

I also found th.at early astronomers constructed great years or 
cycles on the basis of this simple calendar, which were also 
r^ulated by the Pleiades. With this calendar and its festivals 
am these cycles I found flood traditions and primitive myths 
associated, and that the key to some of the most remarkable 
features in early religions and traditions is to be found in the 
year of the Pleiades. 

In 18631 printed privately a paper of 10^ pages on the Feast 
of the Dead, and tne calendar or which it was a new year's 
festival, and in 1864 a lecond paper on the connection of the 
Pleiades with the cycles of the ancients and with {ffehistoric 
chronology. ■ 

As Prof. Piazzi Smyth, in 1865, was intending to caxefiilly 
measure and examine the Great Pyramid, I sent turn a copy of 
my papers, as 1 believed that my early impressions as to the con¬ 
nection of the Pleiades with primitive architecture would prove 
to be well founded. In his work on the Pynunid he rupuluished 
seventy pages of my first paper, my request that it should not be 
published baviug fortunately reached him too late. 

My excuse for this long delay is the desire, before publishing 
my conclurions, to work out many interesting problems connected 
with the Pleiades and early myths and religious beUefi^ and the 
great diificulty of such inquiries j for the era when the Pleiades 
tiius left their impress on the calendora and traditions of nations 
most be very remote, so much so that such researches are like 
investigstioDs into the fossils that tell of organisms that Ured In 
a world and breathed an atmosphere diflerrot from onr own. 

I am, however, preparing at last to bring out a work which 
will deal with the connection of the Pldades, first, with the 
calendars, festivals, and cycles of natiou; and neat, with the 
: myths and traditions associated with the yesr of the Pleiailee. I 
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hod recently intended to have published some articles which I 
hed preparra on the connection of the Pleiades with primitive 
ideas as to Paradise, but it seemed prudent to defer doina so, 
and to bring out the whole subject in one volume. To snow, 
however, how widely spread these traditions as to the Pleiades 
are, I may attempt to give the information which Dr. Tylor 
invites, as to the myth or the lost Pleiad being a heritage among 
savages. Those stars are only apparently six, yet all the world 
over, among civilised and savage races, in Europe, in IntUa, 
China, Japan, Anwrica, and Africa, this diminutive star group 
is not merely regarded as seven stars, but what is still more sur¬ 
prising, as The Seven Stars,*’ though the far brighter seven 
stars of the Great Bear might seem to deserve the title. 

Then are varioos myths to account for the misdng Pleiad, but 
one I think will suffice to show that the Australians did not 
borrow the idea from Europeans. 

I once asked a native of the Gold Coast, a negro Hercules in 
strength, who hod therefore been christen^ (probably by some 
pious naval officer) Fivehprsepffwer^ whether lie knew anything 
of the stars. "Nol" he replied, ”1 know nulTin aliout de 
stars.” "But don’t you know anything of ' the seven stars’?” 
“Ohyes, of course,” he answered; “every nigger knows de 
seben stars.” “ Why do you coll them seven?’’ I asked him; 
“can you count seven stars?” “No,” he replied, “you count 
one, two, three, four, five, six ; then todder one hide herself, no 
let you count her.” lliere is also a savage tradition, which I 
can recollect, that the Pleiades are young women, six of whom 
are very beautiful, but the seventh is so ^ain that she conceals 
herself uom sight. 

Some tribes of the Australians dance in honour of the Pleiades, 
because “they are very good to the black fellows.” Was this 
borrowed through Euroiieana from “the sweet influetKca of the 
Pleiades” whicli Job celebrates? 

Ask a negro in the Southern States to look througli a tele¬ 
scope, and he will invariably turn it towards the Pleiades, “for 
they are berry good to the darkies.” The natives of America, 
bou North and South, regard the Pleiades as beneficent stars, 
(md dance in their honour. “Oh what do we owe to thee I ” 
is the grateful salutation of one tribe, Whence then did this 
arise 7 It was not merely because those stars announced spring, 
and were “stars of rain,” or because Uiey were “for signs, and 
for seasons, and days, and years,” but also because they were 
connected with the idea of Paradise and the abode of the Deity. 
The problematical theory of Moedlcr, that Alcyone, the brightest 
of the Pleiades, is the central sun of the universe, is most inte¬ 
resting on account of the singular fact that such was actually the 
belief of early ages. 1 have within the past year found unex¬ 
pected, and 1 think conclusive, proofs that the name AliW$u{or 
rather, meaning a centre, pivot, or turning-point, was 

not given without some reason to that star, for the ancients in 
very remote ages uiidoulitedly believed that it was the centre of 
the universe, and that Paradise, the prinueval home of our race 
Md the abode of the Deity and of the spirits of the dead, was 
in the Pleiades, traces of which ideas we even find among 
savages. 

The Alkyonie Lake^ the waters of which led to the wdrid of 
spirits, must have meant simply “the waters of death” leading 
to Alkyone or Paradise^ and reminds us of Ulysses’ voyage to 
the abMes of the dead and to the Gardens of Alkynoos. 

With the Pleiades, too, Mcred birds {birds of paradise) were 
connected. In my journal of researches (1863) I expressed my 
conviction that Mauu (a word meaning, in the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, a fowl or bird) would be found to have been connected 
with the Pleiades. I have been recently gratified at finding that 
in far-distant Samoa there is a sacred bird called, not Manu-alU, 
the royal Wrd, as some European writers have assumed, but 
the bird of the Plei^es, 

What a Angular link we have here between the folk-lore of 
these tava^ and that of the Old World, for to this very day, 
from Britain to Japan, the Pleiades are popularly known as “the 
belt” or “hen 1^ her chickens.” 

In Mexico the beautiful kingfisher was a Iscred bird. May 
not the name of the same bird in Greece have been a survival <rt 
iMIar ideas, os it was called the //bfryoM, i.e. belonging to 
AJ^one, or a bird of paradise? 

The bright sunny days, too, at the end of autumn, that shining 
season of the Pleiadei, called in America the Indian summer, 
were Haleym days among the Greeks, which we should now 
render hwvenly days. 

Even if the theory of prehistoric astronomers and of some 


modem men of science, that the Pleiades are the centre of the uni¬ 
verse, should prove to have been unfounded, I am per-uaded that 
the day is coming when the learned will admit that those stars are 
the "central siin^’ of the religions, calendars, myths, traditions, 
and symbolism of early ages—an era, however, so marvellously 
remote, that investigations respecting it bear the same relation to 
the study of anthropology and to the science of religion that 
palaeontology does to natural history. 

1 shall be greatly disappointed if I cannot satisfy even so 
cautious and careful an observer as Dr. Tylor, that there is a 
ma.ss of original and primitive traditions as to the Pleiades 
among i.olated savages in various quarters of the globe. 

In the meantime, nntil these conclusions are submitted in a 
proper and scientific shape to the learned. Dr. Tylor is peri^ly 
justified in adopting the prudent legal maxim, De non a//aref$tihus 
et mm exietemtlbus eadem est ratie. 

I may however invite his attention to Mr. Ernest de Bunsen's 
recent work on the Pleiades—“The Pleiades and the Zodiac,” 
publihbed in German (Berlin, 1879), and his recent leam^ 
work, the “Angel Messiah.” Tlie former he has kindly dedi¬ 
cated to me os the pioneer in this new and difficult field of 
research. K. G. HalidurtoN 

The Pronunciation of Deaf-muteu who have been 
Taught to Articulate 

In Nature (vol. xxv. p. 72) it is reported that at the Inst meet¬ 
ing of the French Academy M. Hcment made some observations 
to show that deaf-mutes who have been taught to articulate 
speak with the accent of their native district. This curious cir¬ 
cumstance, which was contested by M. Blanchanl, has already 
been recorded. One case is given in an old number of the 
PkUosopkical Transacliontf No. 312, About the age of seven¬ 
teen a young man, a congenital deaf-mute, was twice attacked 
by fever. “ Some weeks after recovery he perceived a motion 
or some kind in his brain, which was very uneasy to him, and 
afterwards he began to bear, and, in process of time, to under¬ 
stand speech. ITiis naturally dispos^ him to imitate what he 
heard, and to attempt to s]>eak. ITie servants u ere much an¬ 
noyed to hear him. He wos not distinctly understood, liowever, 
for some weeks ; but is now understood tolerably well. But what 
is singular Is that he retains the Highland accent, just as High¬ 
landers do who are advanced to his age before they begin to 
learn the English tongue. He cannot sjx^k any Erse or Irish, 
for it was in the l-owlands be first heard and sjioke.” The 
curious circuinstance of his possession of the Highland accent 
is confirmed by the testimony of simihir phenomena in the 
deaf and dumb schools of Spain. " One fact,” says Ticknjr, 
“I witnessed, and knew therefore personally, which i-. ex¬ 
tremely curious. Not one of the pupils, of course, can ever 
have heard a human sound, .and all their knowlcd^ and prac¬ 
tice in si^aking must conic from their imitation of the visible 
mechanical movement of the lips and other organs of enuncia¬ 
tion by their teachers, who were all Castilians, yet each s, enks 
clearly and decidedly, and with the accent of the province from 
which he comes, so that 1 could instantly distinguish the Cata¬ 
lonians and Biscayans and Castilians, whilst others, more jirac- 
tis^ in Spanish, felt the Malagan and Andalusian tones ” 
(" Idfe and Journals -of George of Ticknor,” vol. i. p. 196, 
London, 1876). A similar case has been mentioned to me Iw 
Mr. J, J. Alley of Manchester. £, R. became deaf and dumb 
at a veiy early age, and did not talk until he wras about seven¬ 
teen, when he was taught articulation by Mr. Alley. He speaks 
with the accent of his native county of Stafford. These facts are 
cited in my paper on “ The Education of the Deaf and Duml^” 
in the “ Companion to the Almanac ” for 1880. 

William £. A. Axon 


Tanganyika Sheila 

In the /Var. Zool. Soc. Lond. for May, 1881, up. 558-561 
Mr. Edgar A, Smith has described two new species or shell 
from Lake Tanganyika, Africa, for which he has proposed the 
new generic name of Taramdania. These forms are, without 
doubt, genetically identical with the Pyrgtd^aet humereia of 
Meek (see U.S. Geol. Sur. 40th Parallel, by Clorenee King, 
vol. iv. p. 176, pi. xvii. Figs. 19 and 19a), which antedates Mr. 
Smith’s name by at least five years, Mr. Meek's species has 
hitherto been the only known member of the genus, either fossil 
or recent, and was only known to ooeur in the strata of the 
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Laramie group, an extensive bmcldsb water formation in 
Western North America, which holds a transitional poritioa 
between the Mesosoic and Cenoxoic series, Associate with 
^rgHlifara kumerosa, among various other fresh and brackish* 
water forms, is one that I have described under the name of 
Goniobasis cltbumi, which is evidentiy congeneric with the 
Mtlattia {Sermyla) admirabilis of Smith, an associate of Pyrgu. 
lifera damoni and P. trassigranulata in Lake Tanganyika. As 
that iake has evidently once been a brackish water sea, it is otri 
strange that tiieie should be certain similarities between its mol* 
Inscon fauna and the faunae of similar bodies of water that 
existed in Mesozoic and Cenozoic time. It is however, remark* 
able that the two roncric types here especially referred to should 
appear in their mtegritv living in Africa, and not in North 
America, where the fossil forms occur ; and especially so because 
so many of the fresh-water and land-molluscan types now living 
on the latter continent are found fossil in its Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic strata. C, A, WhitX 

Washington, D.C,, November 4 

Velocity of Wind 

Thb following observations regarding the velocity of the wind 
in the south-west gale of the 21st and 2and of November at 
Edinburgh may be of interest. The observations were made by 
me about nine o’clock on the morning of the 22nd, when the 
wind had somewhat moderated 

Miles per hour, 

Mean velocity ... . 62*3 

Velocity during a squall. 71*6 

These observations are calculated from the velocity of clouds of 
smoke issuing from the chimney of the Caledonian Distillery, 
and travelling for a distance of a 100 feet, and are thus free from 
instrumental errors. The chimney is 225 feet high, and its base 
is about 200 feet above the sea-level. 

Charlks Albx. Stevenson 

Arctic Research 

No one can hold in higher honour and respect than 'I do the 
opinions of the greatest of Arctic navigators, Sir Edward Parry, 
although these opinions were expressed more than half a century 
ago, since when our knowledge of Arctic shores has very materially 
increased. 

My letter in Nature vol. xxv. p. 53, where alluding to 
navi^ble waters through channels, &c., in the Arctic Sea, 
sp^ally referred to Arctic America and the lands lying north of 
it, in wmch category Greenland can scarcely be included, certainly 
not that part of its western shores along which a navigable 
passage is almost invariably to be found. 

The following passages from the extract from " Sir Edward 
Parry’s writings"' (Nature, vol. xxv, p. 78) ore those which 
apeaallybear upon the statements made by me 

We experienced a striking example of this kind [ice obstruc¬ 
tion] in coasting the eastern smore of Melville Feninsnla in i8a2 
and 1823, the whole of the coast being so loaded with ice as to 
- make the navigation extremely difficult and dangerous.” 

1 do not in Ute least doubt this, but difficultiea of ice-naviga¬ 
tion are comparative, and 1 believe from Eskimo report that Uie • 
opposite side of Fox’s Channel would have been worse. On 
asking the natives of Repulse Bay why they did not go over to 
Southampton Island, which forms the eastern shore (having a 
western aspect) of Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome, the reply was, 
there were no seals or wairnses there, the ice being too much on 
shore. The some is said of the east side of Fox's Channel 

The sea on the west side of Melville Peninsula is said never to 
be free from ice *; such was its condition during the summer of 
i8ki6 ; and in 1847, when I traced its whole shore, there was a fruige 
of DMvy and rug^ hammocks some miles wide all the way. 

In the sprinra of 1847 and 1854 the opposite coast, beiw the 
west ^e of Committee Bay—having an eastern ospect-^xse 
evidence^ by the small quantity of rough ice met with, that there 
had been navigable water at some time during the previous 
summer. 

There can, as a rule^ be 00 better or truer guide to the sidt 
of a channel, inlet, &c„ which is leatt ice-obstructed than the 
assembling of marine animals, seals, walruses, and whales (pro¬ 
vided always that these animab have not been driven >away by 
constant attacks to less favonred resorts) along its shores, on 
which the Edcimos have thc^ chief campiitg<groandi^ and of 
' Sm Ras't ” Aretie Expsditica,'* iM-7f th 49- 


which there are many along the east shore of Melville Peninsula 
and southward on the same coast-line to lat. 64*, near which the 
Americans have had their chief whaling and sealing stations for 
many years.' 

On August 19 and 20, 1859, Sir Leopold McClintock ran 150 
miles down Prince Regent’s Inlet, along the side, having an 
eastern aspect, to Bellot Strait, without seeing a bit of iee exeent 
one Urge iceberg, and returned by tbe same route in 1800 
^ngust 10 to id), but on this occasion was stopped near Fury 
roint by ice, forced in by a strong easterly breeze of four days' 
duration; when the wind changed to west the obstruction was 
speedily removed, and there was no further difficulty. Dundee 
whalers have not infrequently visited Cresswell Bay in this loca¬ 
lly, and killed whales there. So much for shores having an 
eastern aspect being navigable, notably that of Smith Sound. 

The second passage from “Parry’s Writings” I wish to 
comment upon is— 

“These facts, when taken together, have long impressed 
me with the idea that there must exist in the Polar regions some 
general motion of the sea towards the west, causing the ice to 
set in tliat direction, when not impelled by contrary winds or 
local or occasional currents.” 

When it can be proved that permanent cuirents exist in the 
sea, irrespective of wind inflnenee, we mnst naturally assume 
that the motion of the sea and of the ice floating on it is in the 
same direction. 

The Resolute, one of Sir Edward Belcher’s ships, abandoned 
near the south entrance of Wellington Channel in l854> must 
have driven eastward for 300 miles through Barrow Strait and 
Lancaster Sound, into Baffin’s Bay, and was picked up far to 
the south by the Americans some years afterwuds. 

Sir Leopold McClintock in 1859 and l8to found Bellot Strait 
free from ice, and quite navigable, entering from the east, but 
impenetrably blocked with thick old ice-floes at its western 
extremity. In his chart is a note: “Bellot Strail, flood and 
permanent current to eastward.” 

Sir Edward Parry experienced a somewhat similar permanent 
easterly current In the Strait of the Fury and Hecia, as the fol¬ 
lowing extract from Capt. Lyon’s (who commanded one of 
Panyi ships) journal (p. 275) will show) “That there was a 
prevailing set from the westward we had long known, even 
before entering the strait, and we saw by tbe driving of the 
loose ice against an easterly wind that it ran with neat force. 
As an extraordinary instance in point, the ffiecla broke adrift on 
the ijlh in consequence of a piece of ice parting, and was 
carried (eastward) a^inst a fresh easterly breeze, about a mile 
from the fast fl ie. All sail being set before the wind, we were 
nearly two hours in recovering this one mile, though to all 
appearance and by the log going between three and four knots 
through the water.” 

Here are examples of two permanent currents running to the 
east, through straits narrow, it is true, but the only passages 
known to exist in two lands extending about six degrees, or 360 
miles north and south. 

The conclusion to be arrived at seems to be, that the sea to the 
west of these lands is ct a higher level than it is to the east of 
them, and consequently if the general motion of the “ sea Is 
towards the west,” according to Sir Edward Parry’s Ides, it 
must, in tbe localities named, oe moving in opposition to its own 
currents, or up hill. J. Rab 

4, Addison Gardens, November 26 


Are not the facts of ice-accumulations at “ the western aides 
of seas or inlets,” mentioned in your last number (p. 78), to be 
explained by reference to Baer's law for the flow of rivers? 
This law, corroborated by many observers In all parts of tbe 
world (see for instance Nature, vol xv. p. 207), states, as a 
simple consequence of the earth's rotation, ue delation to the 
right bank or all rivers of the northern hemisphere ruuidog north 
and south, i.e. to the west, if the flow is from the north, and to 
the east if from tbe south. Considered from this point of view, 
it may suffice that the masses of ice are home by currents from 
the north, to account for the aecumnlations on die western 
borden of these currents, i.e, on “ the eastern ooast of any 
portion of land.” 1 am aware that the principle in question 
was applied to the theory of ocean-eurrents, hmg ere C. E. 

* Along this slwm, sul walru, and tbs right whah lAoandsd b ZI46, 
1847, sad 1853, wbtii I was thtr*. In 1854 ooMtoat sailiriy wladsktpt M 
to close to tb hadlbr tSB days, so ^t Aw narias adiaMs mn asm 
dviiiag that rims. ‘ 
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Ton Baer extended it to the phenomena or rivers: the above case 
majr be considered as connecting together both classes of pheno¬ 
mena. D. Wetterhan 

Freibnig-im-BrcIsgaui November 26 


Spectrum of the Electric Light 
Will you, or one of your spectroscopical contributors, kindly 
inform me in what respects (if at all) the spectium of the electric 
light difTers from that of the sun? At a time apmrcntly not far. 
dutant from the almost universal application of the electric light, 
the question I ask is not unimportant, as it, I believe, aflccts 
the tolerance of the human eye for other than solar light. It is 
already well known that much work done by gas-light is by 
many found prejudicial to their vision, and this may, 1 presume, 
be caused by the inherent qualities of the light. It will be in¬ 
teresting to me therefore to leam in what raspects electric light 
and gas-light differ from solar, os shown by s^clrum analyi,iK. 

J. Hopkins Walters 

Reading, November 28 


A GUMPSE THROUGH THE CORRIDORS OF 
TIME^ 

II. 

A T the remote epoch of which we arc speaking the solar 
tides were very small, as they are at present. Yet, 
small as they are, there was a particular circumstance 
which may have enormously increased their importance. 
The point to which I refer can be illustrated very simply. 
We have here a weight of 14 lbs. freely suspended, and 
here I have a small wooden mallet which barely weighs 
half an ounce, yet small as this mallet is, I can make the 
heavy weight swing by merely giving it blows with the 
mallet. Let me try. 1 give the weight blow after blow, 

I hit it as hard as 1 can, yet the weight hardly swin^. 

I have not yet been successiml. The art of succeeding is 
merely to time the blows properly; this I am now doing, 
and you see t^e weight swings in an arc which is steadily 
augmenting. 

We themore see that a succession of inmulses, in 
themselves small, can yet produce a great effect when 
they are properly timed. In the present case the impulses 
should succeed each other at the same interval as this 
pendulum requires for one to and fro oscillation. The 
time therefore depends on the body struck, and not at all 
on the body which gives the impulses. 

Just as tnis pendulum swings with a definite period so 
the vibrations of the primaeval earth had a certain period 
appropriate to them. Suppose that the liquid primaeval 
globe were pressed in on two quadrants and drawm out 
on the two others, and that the pressures were then re> 
leased. The ^lote would attempt to regain its original 
form, but this it could not do at once, any more than the 
pendulum can at once regain its vertical position; the 
protruded portions would go in, but they would over* 
shoot the mark, and the globe would thus oscillate 
to and fro. Now it has been shown that the period 
of such oscillations in our primitive globe is about an 
hour and a half, or very close to half the supposed length 
of the day at that time. The solar tides, however, luso 
have a period half the length of the day. Here then we 
have a case precisely analogous to the 14 lb. weight I 
have just experimented on. We have a succession of 
small impulses given which are timed to harmonise with 
the natural vibrations. Just as the small-timed impulses 
raised a large vibration m the weight, ep the small solar 
tides on the earth threw the earth into a large vibration. 
At first these vibrations were small, but at each succeeding 
impulse the amplitude was augmented until at length the 1 
cohesion of the molten matter could no longer resist: a 
separation took place; one portion consolidated to form 

* iMtun ddiwMd at tha Midkad laidtuta, Biimiartam, on Oetobar 
PnC Hobart S. Ball, LL.D.. FsK,S., AnSrowa PmIhim of 
tha VnlvanltT of DnbU& and Royal Aittonomar of Inland. 
thaAwthor. Ukadmad aom p. 6a. 
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our present earth ; the other portion consolidated to form 
the moon. 

There is no doubt whatever that the moon was once 
quite close to the earth; but we have to speculate as to 
what brought the moon into that position. I have given 
you what I believe to be the most reasonable explanation, 
and I commend it to your attention. There are difficulties 
about it, no doubt: let me glance at one of them, 

I can easily imagine an objector to say, If the moon 
were merely a fragment torn off, how can we conceive 
that it should have that beautiful globular form which we 
now see? Ought not the moon to have rugged corners and 
an irregular shape ? and ought not the earth to show a 
frightful scar at the spot where so large a portion of its 
mass was rent off." 

You must remember that in those early times the earth 
was not the rigid solid mass on which we now stand.. The 
earth was then so hot as to be partially soft, if not actually 
molten. If then a fragment were detached from the earth, 
that fragment would be a soft yielding mass. Not for 
long would that fra^ent retain an irregular form; the 
mutual attraction of the particles would draw the mass 
together. By the same gentle ministrations the wound 
on the earth would soon be healed. In the lapse of time 
the earth would become as whole as ever, and at last it 
would not retain even a scar to testify to the mighty 
catastrophe. 

I am quite sure that in so large and so cultivated an 
audience as that which I am now addressing, there are 
many persons who take a deep interest in the great 
science of geology. I believe however that the geolcjgist 
who had studied all the text-books in existence might 
still be unacquainted with the very modern researches 
which I am attempting to set forth. Yet it seems to me 
that the geologists must quickly take heed of these re¬ 
searches. They have the most startling and important 
bearing on the prevailing creeds in geology. One of the 
principal creeds they absolutely demolish. 

I suppose the most-read book that has ever been written 
on geology is Sir Charles Lyell’s “ I'rinciples.*‘ The 
feature which characterises LyelFs work is expressed in 
the title of the book, “ Modern Changes of the Earth and 
its Inhabitants considered as Illustrative of Geology." 
Lyell shows how the changes now going on in the earth 
have in course of time produced great effects. He points 
out triumphantly that there is no need of supposing 
mighty deluges and frightful earthquakes to account for 
the main facts of geology. 

Lyell attempts to show that the present action of winds 
and storms, or rains and rivers, of ice and snow, of waves 
and tides, will account for the formation of strata, and 
that the gentle oscillations of the earth’s crust will explain 
the varying distribution of land and water. In this we 
can to a great extent follow him. I am quite satisfied 
with the oscillations in the land. If the land rises an inch 
or two every century in one place and fells to the same 
extent elsewhere, all that is required has been explained. 
Nor do I feel at present disposed to question his views as 
to rivers or to glaciers, to rams or to winds. There is how¬ 
ever one great natural agent of which Lyell does not take 
adequate account. He does not attach enough import¬ 
ance to the tides. No doubt he admits that the tides do 
some geological work. He even thinks they can do a 
great deal of work. The sea batters the cliffs on the 
coasts, and wears them into sand and pebbles. The 
glaciers grind down the mountains, the rains and frosts 
wear the land into mud, and rivers carry that mud into 
the sea. In the calm depths of ocean this mud subsides 
to the bottom; it becomes consolidated into rodu; in the 
course of time these rocks again become raised, to ibim 
the dry land with which we are acquainted. 

The tides, says Lyell, help in tMs work. Tidal currents 
aid in carrymg the mud out to sea; they aid to a con¬ 
siderable extent in the actual work of degradation, and 
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thus contribute their quota to the manufacture of stratified I 
rocks. Such is the modest rSle which Lycll has assimed ; 
to the tides, and no doubt the majority of geologists have 
acquiesced in this doctrine. Nor can there be any doubt 
that this is a just view of tidal action at present. That it 
is a just view of tidal action in past times is what I now 
deny. Lyell did not know—Lyell could not have known 
—that our tides are but the feeble surviving ripples of 
mighty tides with which our oceans once pulsated. Intro¬ 
duce these mighty tides among our geological agents, and 
see how waves and storms, rivers and glaciers, will hide 
their diminished heads. 

I must attempt to illustrate this view of tidal importance 
in ancient geological times, [.et me try by the aid of the 
tides to explain the great difficulty which every one must | 
have felt in regard to Lyell’s theory. I allude to the 
stimendous thickness of the ral<cozoic rocks. 

Look back through the Coiridors of Time in the manner 
in which they arc presented to us in the successive epochs 
of geology. We ^ss rapidly over the brief career of pre¬ 
historic man; then through thq long ages of Tertiary 
rocks, when the great mammals were developed; back 
again to the much earlier period when colossal reptiles 
and birds were the chief inhabitants of the earth; back 
again to those still earlier ages when the luxuriant forests 
flourished th.it have given birth to the coal-fields; back 
once more to the age of fishes; back finally to those 
earliest pcriols when the lowest forms of life began to 
dawn in the Palaeozoic era. 

As we date remote ages astronomically by the distance 
of the moon, so we date remote ages geologically by the 
prevailing organic life. It is a great desideratum to 
Wmonisc these two chronological systems, and to 
find out, if possible, what lunar distance corresponds 
to each geological epoch. In the whole field of 
natural science there is no more noble problem. Take, 
for example, that earliest and most interesting epoch 
when life perhaps commenced on the earth, and when 
stratified rocks were deposited five or ten miles thick, 
which seem to have contained no living forms higher 
than the humble Eozoon, if even that were an organised 
being. Let us ask what the distance of the moon was at 
the time when those stupendous beds of sediment were 
deposited in the primseval ocean, We have in this com¬ 
parison every element of uncertainty except one. The 
exception is, however, all important. We know that the 
moon must have been nearer to the earth than it is at 
present. There are many very weighty reasons for 
supposing that the moon must have been very much 
nearer than it is now. It is not at all unlikely that the 
moon may then have been situated at only a small 
fraction of its present distance. My argument is only 
modified, but not destroyed, whatever fraction we may 
take. We must take some estimate for the purpose 
of illustration. I have had considerable doubts what 
estimate to adopt. I am desirous of making my argu¬ 
ment strong enough, hut I do not want to make it seem 
exaggerated. At present the moon is 240,000 miles away; 
but there was a time when the moon was only one-sixth 

rt of this, or say 40,000 miles away. That time must 

ve corresponded to some geological epoch. It may 
have been earlier than the time when the Eozoon Uvea. 
It is more likely to have been later. 1 want to point out 
that when the moon was only 40^000 miles away, we had 
in it a geological engine of transcendent power. 

On primitive oceans the moon raised tides as it 
does at present; tnit the 40,000-mile moon was a far more 
efficient tide-producer than our 240,ooo-mile moon. The 
nearer the moon the greater the tide, To express the 
relation accurately we say that the efficiency of the moon 
in producing tides varies inversely as the cube of its dis¬ 
tance. Here then we have the means of calculating the 
tidal efficiency for any moon distance. The 40,000-mile 
moon being at a distance of only one-sixth of our present 


moon’s distance, its tidal efficiency would be increased 
6x6x6 fold. In other words, when our moon was 
only 40,000 miles away it was 216 times as good a tide- 
producer as it is at present. 

The heights to which the tides rise and fall is so pro¬ 
foundly modified by the coasts and by the depth of the 
sea, that at present we find at different localities tides of 
only a few inches and tides of 60 or 70 feet. In ancient 
times there were no doubt also great varieties in the tidal 
heights, owing to local circumstances. To continue our 
calculation we must take some present tide. Let us dis¬ 
card the extremes just indicated and take a moderate tide 
of 3-feet rise and 3-fcet fall as a type of our present tides. 
On this supposition what is to be a typical example of 
a tide raised by the 40,000 mile moon 7 If the present 
tides be 3 feet, and if the early tides be 216 times their 
present amount, then it is plain that the ancient tides 
must have been 648 feet. 

There can be no doubt that in ancient times tides of 
this amount and even tides very much larger must have 
occurred. 1 ask the geologists to take account of these 
facts, and to consider the effect—a tidiil rise and fall of 
648 feet twice every day. Dwell for one moment on the 
sublime spectacle of a tide of 648 feet high, and see what 
an agent it would be for the peihrmanct of geological 
work 1 We are now st.anding, I suppose, some coo feet 
above the level of the sea. The sea is a good many 
miles from Birminghan^ yet if the rise and fall at the 
coasts were 648 feet, Birmingham might be as great a 
seaport as Liverpool. Three-quarters tide would bring 
the sea into the streets of Birmingham. At high tide 
there would be about 150 feet of blue water over our 
heads. Every house would be covered, and the tops of a 
few chimneys would alone indicate the site of the town. 

In a few hours more the whole of this vast flood would 
have retreated. Not only would It leave England high 
and dry, but probably the Straits of Dover would be 
drained, ;.nd perhaps even Ireland would in a literal 
sen.se become a member of the United Kingdom. A few 
hours pass, and the whole of England is again inundated, 
but only again to be abandoned. 

These mighty tides arc the gift which astronomers have 
now made to the working machinery of the geologist. 
They constitute an engine of terrific power to aid in the 
great work of geology. What would the puny efforts of 
water in other ways accomplish when compared with 
these majestic tides and the great currents they produce P 

In the great primaeval tides will probably be found the 
explanation of what has long been a reproach to geology. 
The early palaeozoic rocks form a stupendous mass of 
ocean-made beds which, according to Prof. Williunson, 
are twenty miles thick up to the top of the Silurian beds. 
It has long been a oifficulty to conceive how such a 
gigantic quantity of material could have been ground up 
and deposited at the bottom of the sea. The geologists 
said, ** The rivers and other agents of the piresent day 
will do it if you give them time enough." But unfor¬ 
tunately the mathematicians and the natural philosophers 
would not give them time enough, and they ordered the 
geologists to " burry up their phenomena." The mathe- 
maticTans bad other reasons for believing that the earth 
could not have been so old as the geologists demanded. 
Now, however, the mathematicians have discovered the 
new and stupendous tidal grinding-engine. With this 
powerful aid the geologists can get through their work 
in a reasonable period of time, and the geologists and the 
mathematicians may be reconciled. 

I have here a large globe to represent the earth, and a 
small globe suspended by a string to represent the n^oon. 
At the commencement or the history the two globes were 
quite close; they were revolving rapidly, and the moon 
was constantly over the same locality on the primseval 
earth. I do not know where that locality was; it was 
probably the part of the earth from which the moon had 
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been detached. No doubt it was somewhere near the 
equator, but the distinction of land and water had not 
t hf" arisen. Around the primaeval earth the moon 
revolved in three hours; the earth also revolved in 
three hours, so that the moon constantly remained over 
the red reckon. This 1 can illustrate by holding the 
globe which represents the moon in one hand, and 
making the large globe which represents the earth revolve 
by the other. 

This state of things formed what is known as unstable 
dynamical equilibrium. It could not last. Either the 
moon must Tall back again on the earth, and be reab¬ 
sorbed into its mass, or the moon must commence to 
move away from the earth. Which of these two courses 
was the moon to take ? The case is analogous to that of 
a needle balanced on its point. The needle must fall 
some way, but what is to decide whether it shall fall to 
the right or to the left ? I do not know what decided the 
moon, but what thi decision was is perfectly plain. The 
fact that the moon exists shows that it did not return to 
the earth, but that the moon adopted the other course, 
and commenced its outward journey. 

As the moon recedes, the period which it requires for a 
journey round the earth increases also. Initially that 
period was but three hours, and it has increased up 
until our present month of 656 hours. 

The rotation of the earth has been modified by the 
retreat of the moon. Directly the moon began to retreat 
the earth was no longer under an obligation to keep the 
same face thereto. When the moon was at a certain dis¬ 
tance the earth made two rotations for every revolution that 
the moon made. Thus as I carry the small globe round 
the large globe the Utter makes two revolutions for 
one revolution of the small globe. Still the moon gets 
further and further away, until the earth performs thyee, 
four, or more rotations for each of the moon's revolu¬ 
tions. Do not infer that the rate of the earth’s rotation is 
increasing; the contrary is the fact. The earth’s rotation 
is getting slower, and so is that of the moon; but the re¬ 
tardation of the moon is much greater than that of the 
earth. Even though the rotation of the earth is much 
more than the primitive three hours, yet that of the moon 
has increased to several times the rotation of the earth. 

The moon recedes still further and further, and at 
length a noticeable epoch is reached, to which 1 must 
call attention. At that epoch the moon is so far out that 
its revolution takes twenty-nine times as long as the rota¬ 
tion of the earth. The month was then twenty-nine times 
the day. The duration of the day was less than the 
present twenty-four hours, but I do not believe it was 
very much less. The time we are speaking of is not very 
remote, perhaps only a very few million years ago. The 
month was then in the zenith of its glory. The month 
was never twenty-nine times as long as the day before. 
It has never been twenty-nine times as long as the day 
since. It will never be twenty-nine times as long as the 
day again. 

Resuming our history, we find the moon still continuing 
to revolve m an ever-widening circle the length of the 
month and of the day both increasing. The ratio of 
the day to the month was still underaoing a change. 
When the moon was a little further off ^e earth only 
solved twentv-eight times Instead of twenty-nine times 
in one revolution of the moon. Still the velocity of the 
^h abates until it only makes twentf-eeven revolutions 
m one revolution of the moon. This is an epoch of especial 
i^rest, for it is the present time. In the present order of 
things the moon revolves round the earth once while the 
earth rotates twenty-seven times. This has remained 
Mnsibly true for thousands of years, and no doubt will 
remain ^aibly true for thousands of years to come, 
but it will not remain true indefinitdy. Wondrous as 
^ the changes which have occurred m times past, iu>t 
less wondrous are the clumges which an to occur in 


time to come. The tides have guided our gropings into 
the past; they will continue to guide our researuos to 
make a forecast of the future. 

Further and further will the moon retreat, and more 
and more slowly will the earth revolve. But we shall not 
pause at intervening stages; we shall try to sketch the 
ultimate type to which our system tends. In the dim 
future, many millions of years distant, the final stage will 
be approached. As this stage draws nigh, the rotation of 
the earth will again approach to equality with the revo¬ 
lution of the moon. From the present month of twenty- 
seven days we shall pass to a month of twenty-six days, 
of twenty-five days, and so on, until eventually we shml 
reach a month of two days, and lastly a month of one 
day. When this state has been attained the earth will 
constantly turn the same region towards the moon. 1 do 
not know what is the locality on the earth which is 
destined for this distinction. 

Here you see that the first state and the last state of 
the earth-moon history are in one sense identical. In 
each case the same face of the earth is constantly directed 
towards the moon. In another way, how different are the 
first stage and the last. At the be^nning the day and the 
month were both equal, and they were each three hours. 
At the end the day and the month will be again equal, 
but they will each be 1400 hours. The moon will then go 
round the earth in 1400 hours, while the earth will rotate 
on its axis in the same time. In other words, the day is 
destined in the very remote future to become as long as 
fifty-seven of our days. This epoch will assuredly come 
if the universe lasts long enough. When it has come 
it will endure for countless ages. It would endure for 
ever if the earth and the moon could be isolated from all 
external interference. 

We heard a great deal a few years ago about the 
necessity of shortening the hours of labour. I wish to 
point out that the social reformers who are striving to 
shorten the hours of labour are pulling one way, wnile 
the moon is pulling the other. The moon is increasing 
the length of the day. The change will be very gradual 
but none the less is it inevitable. Where will the 
nine-hours’ movement be when the day has increased 
to 1400 hours ? This will be a very serious matter, and 
there is only one way by which it can be avoided. The 
question is one rather for engineers than for astronomers; 
but I cannot help thi owing out a suggestiom My advice 
is: Anchor the moon, and aeep it from going out. If you 
can do this, and if you can also provide a brake by wmch 
the speed of the moon can be controlled, then you will 
be able for ever to revel in the enjoyment of a twenty- 
four-hour day. 

Should this engineering feat never be acctmiplished, 
then we have only the 1400-hour day to look forward ta 
Nor is there anything untoward in the prospect, when we 
take natural selection as our comforter. By natural 
selection man has become exactly harmonised with his 
present environment. No doubt natural selection moves 
at a di^ified pace, but so in all truth does tidal evedution. 
Natoru selection and tidal evolution have advanced pai 
passu through all the past millions of geological time. They 
will advance pari passu through aU the ages yet to come. 
As the day lengthens, so wul man’s nature gradually 
change too, without any hardship or inconvenience. All that 
Is necessary is plenty of time. Should we think it a hard¬ 
ship that our childrw should have a day of twenty-foiur 
hours tod one second instead of twenty-four hours 7 That 
theiday enjoyed by our nandchildren should be a second 
longer than the of our children? That the dayed 
our great-grandchildren should be a second longer still, 
and so on continually ? This would be no inconvenience 
whatever. No one except the astronomers would be able 
to detect the change, and daily lif^ would be unaltered. 
Yet, carry on this process for onW 150 million years, and 
we shall find that the whole cnai^ of the ^y f 
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twenty<four hours to 1400 hours has been accomplished. 
The actual rate of change is indeed much less than 
this, and is at present so small that astronomers can 
hsurdly even detect it 

Our remote posterity will have a night 700 hours long, 
and when the sun rises in the morning 700 hours more 
will elapse before he can set. This they will find a most 
suitable and agreeable arrangement. They will look back 
on our short periods of rest and short periods of work 
with mingled curiosity and pity. Perhaps they will even 
have exhibitions of eccentric individuals able to sleep for 
eight hours, work for eight hours, and play for eight 
hours. They will look on such curiosities in the same 
way as we look on the man who undertakes to walk a 
thousand miles in a thousand hours. 

I am beyond all things anxious to give you the impres* 
sion that I am not indulging in any mere romance. No 
doubt the various figures I have mentioned are but esti¬ 
mates. They may be found to require correction-^per- 
haps large correction; but the general outline of the theory 
must be true. Should any traces of doubt still linger in 
the mind of some prejudiced person, let me finally dissi¬ 
pate them. Perhaps some caviller may say, Where 
are the proofs of all this action of the tides ? How do 
you know that the tides are sufficiently powerful to pro¬ 
duce such changes 7 I believe I have shown this abun¬ 
dantly, but some people require a great deal of conviction. 
I have therefore kept my best argument for the end. 

For an overwhelming proof of tidal efficiency I shall 
summon the heavens themselves to witness, and 1 shall 
point to the stupendous task which tides have already 
accomplished. As the moon has made and is making 
tides on the earth, so the earth once raised tides on the 
moon. These tides have ceased for ages j their work 
is done; but they have raised a monument in the moon 
to testify to the tidal sufferings which the moon has un¬ 
dergone. To that monument I now confidently appeal. 
The moon being much smaller than the earth, the tides 
on the moon prwuced by the earth must have been many 
times as great as the tides on our earth produced by the 
moon. It matters not that the moon now contains no 
liquid ocean. Nor does it matter whether the moon ever 
had a liquid ocean. In very ancient days the moon was 
not the hard, rigid mass which it now appears. Time 
was when the volcanoes raged on the moon with a fury 
which nothing on our earth at present can parallel. The 
moon was then in a soft or a more or less fluid condition, 
and in this viscous mass the earth produced great tides. 

Great tides in truth they were, for the earth is eighty 
times as -heavy as the moon. On the other hand, the 
moon is only one-fourth the diameter of the earth; so 
that the actual height of the tides on the moon would 
be still many times as great as the tides on the earth. When 
the moon was nearer to us, as it was in early ages, those 
tides were still greater. Think for one moment of what 
a lunar tidal wave of such magnitude would be capable. 
This wave is perhaps of molten lava; it woula tear 
over the surface with terrific power, and anything that 
friction could accomplish that great current would do. 
That tidal current has done its work; even if the moon 
wo'e fluid at the present day it could no longer be dis¬ 
tracted by tides. Remember, it is not the mere presence 
of the tiae which produces friction. It is the action of 
the tide in rising and in falling which accomplishes the 
work. If, thererore^ the moon moved so that it was 
always high tide at the same place, the tides could pro¬ 
duce no further efifect The spot where the tide is high 
on the moon is the q)ot which is towards the earth. It 
hence follows that the action of the tides will cease when 
the moon constantly directs the same face to the earth. 
The moon has thus at length gained a haven of rest 
from a tidal point of view. No doubt the moon has a 
high tide and it has a low tide, but those tides no longer 
ebb and flow: the moon has succumbed to the incessant 


action of friction, and has assumed the only attitude 
which can relieve it from incessant disturbance. 

For many centuries it bad been an enigma to astrono¬ 
mers why the moon should always turn the same face to 
the earth. It could be shown that there were many 
million chances to one in fiivour of this being due to 
some physical cause. The ordinary theory of gravitation 
failed to explain the cause. Every one had noticed this 
phenomenon. Yet the explanation was never given till 
lately. It was Helmholtz who showed that this was a 
consequence of ancient tides, and this simple and most 
satisfactory explanation has been universally accepted. 
The constant face of the moon is a living testimony to the 
power of the tides. What tides have accomplished on 
the moon is an earnest of what tides will accomplish on 
the earth. 

In the great conflict of the tides the earth has 
already conquered the moon, and forced the moon 
to render perpetual homage as a token of submis¬ 
sion. Remember, however, that the earth is large, 
and the moon is small. Yet small though the moon is, 
it gallantly struggles on. You have forced me,” cries 
the moon to the earth, “to abandon the rotation with 
which I was originally endowed; you have compelled 
me to rotate in the manner you have dictated. 1 will 
have my revenge. It is true I am weak, but I am unre¬ 
lenting ; day by day I am exhausting you by the tides 
with'which I make you throb. The time will assuredly 
come, though it may not be for millions of years, when 
you shall be forced to make a conmromise. When that 
compromise is made the turmoils of the tides will cease: 
our mutual movements will be adjusted. With equal 
dignity we shall each rotate around the other; with equal 
dignity we shall each constantly bend the same face to 
the other." 

There is another point to be considered. We must 
not forget that there is a sun in the heavens as well as 
a moon. The sun also produces tides in the earth. 
Those tides were much smaller than the lunar tides, so 
that we could afford to neglect them. But we have seen 
that the lunar tides will gradually decrease to nothing. It 
behoves us then to consider what the solar tides can 
effect which shall be worthy of our attention. In a lecture 
which I gave here some years ago, I made allusion to the 
discovery of the satellites of Mars. I mentioned that one 
of the satellites of Mars presented a phenomenon un¬ 
paralleled in the solar system. The satellite revolved 
around Mars in a period of seven hours, while Mars him¬ 
self rotated on bis axis in a period of twenty-four hours. 
We here actually And the moon of Mars rotating around 
Mars in much less than one of Mars* own days. This 
was a most curious and unexpected circumstance, but 
the observations of the discoverer, Asaph Hall, placed 
the great fact beyond anv doubt. The mystery nas now 
been explained. It is due to the action of the solar 
tides on Mars. Nay more, we can actually foresee that 
at some incredibly remote future time our earthland moon 
are destined to present the same movements which have 
seemed so anomalous in Mars. 

Left to themselves, the earth and the moon would 
have remained for ever in the condition of compromise. 
The moon would have revolved round the earth in 1400 
hours. The earth would have rotated on its axis in 1400. 
hours alsa But now the solar tides intervene. They have 
little effect upon the moon; it revolves as before, but the 
solar tides begin to retard the earth still further. Instead 
of a period of [400 hours, the earth will have a still hmger 
day, so that finally the moon revolves more rapidly around 
the earth than the earth rotates on its axis. 

It seems to me that the episode I have mentioned is one 
of the most interesting in t ne whole of modem kstronomy. 
We have first a most delicate telescopic discovery of 
the tiny satellite of Mars and of its anomalous move¬ 
ments. We then have a beautiful explanation of bo¥ 
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this anomalous motion has arisen from the action of 
tolar tides. Finally we have in this miniature system 
of Mars a foreshadowing of the ultimate destiny of our 
earth and our moon. 

Do I say the ultimate destiny ? Nothing is ultimate in 
nature. The moon and the earth would have come to an 
amicable and a final ^reement had they been let alone. 
But now the sun has intervened and disturbed the earth's 
rotation. The truce once broken, the moon again pro< 
duces tides on the earth, the earth reacts on the moon, 
and a whole chain of complicated movements are the 
consequence. I shall not now attempt to trace the further 
progress of events. 

I have dealt with very large figures in this lecture, and 
perhaps I have taxed your imagination by my demands 
that you should conceive of periods of tens of millions of 
years. Yet after all let us look at the results in their true 
proportion, compared with the universe in which our lot 
has been cast. 

Truly we have been engaged with a very trifling matter. 
Is not our earth one of the most insignificant ^dies in 
the universe? And our moon is much smaller still. Nor is 
it even the life-bistory of our earth that we have been 
considering, it is merely a brief episode in that history. 
What are the periods of time we have been discussing 
when compared with those infinitely longer periods during 
which the solar system has been evolved? Even the 
solar system is but one out of one hundred million such 
systems, each of which has Its own life-history. Viewed 
in their true proportions, the phenomena 1 have described 
are but of infinitesimal importance, and^ the time ;,they 
have occupied is merely ephemeral. 

No doubt we have only dwelt upon the tides on the 
earth and the tides in the moon, which have been of such 
infinite importance. But do not suppose that tides are 
confined to the earth and to the moon. So far as we 
know, everybody in the universe is capable of producing, 
and actually does produce, tides in every other body. 
Every planet throbs in response to the tides produced in 
it by every other planet Every star has a distinct tidal 
wave produced in it by every other star. You may say 
that such tides are infinitesimal, but you must remembw 
that infinitesimal causes, sufficiently often repeated, can 
achieve the mightiest effects. 

We know that tides have wrought our solar system into 
its present form; and are we to say that the wondrous 
powers of the tide have no grander scope for their exer¬ 
cise ? I prefer to believe that tides operate far and wide 
through me universe, and that in the recognition of the 
supreme importance of tidal evolution we mark a great 
epoch in the history of physical astronomy. 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY^ 

'T'HE present volume of this finely illustrated work 
^ finishes the account of the Verteorates with the 
history of the Fishes, and gets over as well an immense 
mass of the Invertebrates. The story of the Fishes is 
contributed by Prof. H. G. Seeley, who, in the limited 
compass of 150 pages, of which aWt one-sixth is occu¬ 
pied with figures, has given a very fair and comprehensive, 
notice of this class. The Fishes are the only primary 
division of the Vertebrate which live in water, and have 
no representatives passing their lives upon land or in the 
air. tMs eondition of existence is probably the cause 
of the close correspondence in bodily^rm in the majo¬ 
rity of fislms, which progress throi^h the water chiwy 
by movements of the tail, and use the fins as organs with 
which to steer a path. ** Clear as is the idea which rises 
In the mind at the mention of a fish, the multitude of 
fi)rms which fishes exhibit are greater, perhaps, than those 
to be found in any of the other great groups of Vertebrate 
"Cutdl’t Nutinl Hhtan." EdltMl by P. Uarttn Danotn, IL&, 
F.R.8. V«L V., Ulmtiated. U<«Bdoa: ChnII, Fstwr, Qidiiiii, and Ca, 


animals described in the previous four volumes of this 
series. The slender form of the lamprey or eel contrasts 
with the expanded body of the turbot or the plaice; the 
short deep form of the sun-fish is unlike the broad, flat¬ 
tened, and long-tailed skate; the sea-horses, when attached 
to sea-weeds by their prehensile tails, at first sight present 
none of the familiar characteristics of fishes. The flying- 
fish, which have the fins so expanded as to serve some of 
the purposes of wings, present a remarkable contrast to 
the spheroidal spiny body of the globe-fish, while the 
hammer-headed shark exhibits a form of body in some 
respects more singular still. When we turn to details of 
proportion and structure, and contrast the shapes of the 
head or of the tail, the variety among fishes is altogether 
exuberant.” 

As an illustration of the woodcuts to be found plenti¬ 
fully in this volume, we select a sea-horse some time since 
described by Dr. Giinther, the strange bizarre form of 
which will at once attract attention. The illustration is a 
very fair copy of the beautifully-drawn figure of Mr. Ford 
hi the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London 
for 186;, and represents, of the natural site, a specimen of 
Pkyllopteryx eques from South Australia. “ There is no 
doubt,’' writes Dr, Gunther, “ that these fish attach them¬ 
selves with the prehensile end of their tails to stems of 
sea-weed and other objects; and when they are in the 
vicinity of sea-weed of a similar colour to themselves, 
their resemblance to it must be so great that they would 
easily escape being observed by their enemies.” We fancy 
that Prof. Seeley is wrong in stating that,as the name 
implies, this fish has very much the aspect of a moving 
plant.” The idea in Swainson’s mind was doubtless 
nearer to the actual meaning of the words he formed the 
generic title from—that of leaf-winged—and we may 
venture to call Dr. Gunther’s species the Leaf-finned 
Sea-horse. 

The section on Fossil Fishes is very short, but a great 
deal of information is contained therein. “ A large pro¬ 
portion of fossil fishes belong to the division Palaeichtbyes. 
This group comprises most of the fishes which have been 
met with in the primary rocks and many of those found 
in the Secondary strata; but in Tertiary deposits the 
Teleostean division is quite as well represented in the 
geological formations as in existing seas. There is no 
evidence of any gradual succession of fishes in the order 
of increased complicity of structure, as the deposits in 
which they occur approach nearer to the present' day, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the oldest fishes known 
were the first that appeared upon the earth. The earliest 
fishes discovered were met with in the Lower Ludlow 
I rocks, which form the upper part of the Silurian strata. 
The most ancient genus is Scaphaspis, a small buckler¬ 
headed fish, which had the body covered with scales. 
Manv allied genera are found in the overlying Old Red 
Sanastone, in which fishes appear in extraordina^ 
variety. Among the allies of Scaphaspis are Pteraspis, 
Cephalaspts, Sec,, some of which range down to the 
Silurian rocks. Near to these fishes must be placed 
Coccosteus, Pterichthys, and the immense American 
fossil of Devonian age named Dinichthys. These fishes 
are thought to be related to Ganoids and Sharks, but in 
external form they more closely approximate to Loricaria, 
though the tail is heterocercal. They form a distinct 
groim named Placodermi.” 

While four volumes and a goodly portion of a fifth are 
devoted to the Vertebrata, there are not wanting signs 
that the Immense divisions of the animal kingdom here 
grouted as Invertebrata are to be treated of after the 
usual stereotyped fashion, and that at most one further 
v<d.ume wOl bring this series to a close. The Invertebrata, 
we are told, are divided into great type;, or groups, which 
are (t) the Mi^sca; (a) the Arthrop^; (3) the 
Vermes; (4) the Echinodermata; (5) the Zoophyta; and 
(6) ProtoKoa. "TheM great dinsions are not exactly 
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defined in nature, and they are subdivided into secondary 
mupSf and are also united in some instances by forms of 
Iile which cannot well be placed in any particular one.'* 
We presume these "latter forms of life” are those called 
" intennediate groups^” which are "(t) the Tnnicata, 
which have a more or less leathery or cartilaginous cover* 
ing sac." They may be placed in the neighbourhood of 
the Vermes and MoUusca in their classification.** “(3} 
The MoUuscoida, which have the body with shells pia^ 
differently to those of the MoUusca, or have a tubular or 
shelblike covering." ** The Bryozoa and Brachiopodaaie 
included in this group, and in their structures, embryonic 
and adult, they show resemblances to those of Vermes, 
MoUusca, and Tunicata.'* 

The chapters on MoUusca and Tunicata are by Dr. 
Henry Woodward; the Bryozoa and Brachiopoda by 
Agnes Crane; the introduction to Insecta and the account 


of the order of the Hymenoptera is from the pen of Mr. 
Dallas, and the chapter on the order of Coleoptera is by 
Mr. Bates. In passing we may note that the reader 
will find no hint that the Arthropods are jointed-limbed 
animals containing the Crustacea and Arachnids, unless 
incidentally when Mr. Dallas is describing the true 
Insect type. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that within the limits 
at his disposal Dr. H. Woodward has given a very 
interesting account of the Molluscan forms. We are 
glad to note too that he has devoted a good portion of 
his space to an account of the Cuttle-fishes, which is more 
exciting and interesting reading than the necessarily brief 
accounts of such femilies as those of Cancellariadse and 
PyramidelUdee. The chapter on that ** intermediate 
type," the Tunicata, is poor indeed, and not what we 
should have expected from its author. Surely we have 
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teamed something more of this group since the writings 
of Forbes and Savigny. 

The chapters on the Brachiopoda and Bryozoa by 
A^s Crane appear to be extremely carefully written. 
The illustrations—many of them—are refreshingly new, 
and taken from the best of sources. We altogether dis¬ 
agree with the authoress as to adopting the name of 
Bryozoa for the group she calls Sea-mosses, but she 
states the case for and against the use of the term Polj zoa 
most fairly; and nowhere have wc met a more neatly 
compiled account, brought down, too, to the very latest 
date of this group—even the facts brought to light by the 
expedition of the ChaUtnger are alluded to therein. 

The introduction to the group of Insects is remarkably 
well done. The classification is primarily based on the 
presence or absence of a perfect metamorphosis, and the 
secondary divisions are based on the structure of the 
mouth. JAs for certain small groups of insects which j 


undergo no metamorphosis at all, " They may be resi¬ 
dues of groups formerly more numerous and abundant, 
in which case they ought probably to be kept distinct 
from the other existing orders of Insects," or as we prefer 
to think, " tbev may be degraded representatives of the 
orders to which they appear to be most nearly related.** 
The account of the first order on the list, tnat of the 
I Beetles, is written by H. W, Bates, and few possess more 
knowledge of the many forms that compose this group. It 
I need not be said that he does not attempt to treat of the 
; 80,000 and upwards of known forms in the fifty pa^es at 
^ bis service, but from what he tells us of the habits of 
those be does describe, wa feel our interest in the subject 
increasing, until, when we come to the account of the 
Ladybirds,** upwards of 1500 species of which are known," 
we feel sorry that we have come to the very last line long 
ere the author bad evidently^come to the last of his 
subject. 
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We give, through the courtesy of the] publishers, | very destructive. Several of the specicsare very iTyurioas 
another illustraticm taken (from the chapter*on Weevils. ; to the sugar-cane. One found in sugar'plantations in 
It is of a weevil known as Rhyneophorus pamarum. Its Guiana contain in their intestines lumps or a sw^ waxy 
fat grubs live on the stems of paWtrees, and are often ] substance—the altered saccharine food on which they 
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hve-Hind for this they" are hoiled and'eaten by the 
nativ^ The fine fat larva and the pupal ccndiiion, 
as well as the full-grown weevil, arc to be seen in the 
engraving. 


The account of the immense and important order of 
the Hymenoptera is written by Mr. Dallas; but only the 
history of the Aculeata is nere given, and the other 
sections are reserved until the succeeding volume 


AMI BOUi: 

'PHE decade which doses this year will remain a 
memorable one in the annals of geology for the great 
names which appear in its obituary. Not a few of the 
^rly leaders, to whom it was possible to master fully eveiy 
depMiment of the infant science and to strike out into 
new untrodden paths in almost ,any direction, have lived 
on to witness the vast ^vdopment of the studies which 
they did so much to foster. In this country we have lost 
only lately Murchison; Sedgwick, Lyell, Phillips, Scrope, 


whom we early learnt to reverences demi-godsof theheroic 
age. And now to these names another fdls to be added 
wni<^, though not that of a Briton, has lopg been a 
houidiold word among the ecologists of this country. 
The veteran Ami Boud has just passed away. Ripe m 
years and universally honoured, he has remained pcKhed 
on his'beloved mountain slopes like a boulder stranded 
above the reach of the all-devouring sea. But the tide 
of mortality has at last swept him'away, and has thus 
broken one of the most interesting ties that bound us to 
the early days of geology. Having for many years enjo) cd 
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the privilege of his friendship and having heard from his . 
own lips many of the incidents of his life, I am able to I 
give here a few personal reminiscences which may be of | 
general interest at the present time, without at present 
attempting to offer any summary or review of the scien' 
tific work of his life. It is much to be desired that his 
own notices of his life should be published. His early 
wandering ^ars were especially eventful, and their history 
is intimatel^r bound up with that of the science which he 
cultivated with so much ardour. 

Ami Boud was born, so far as I can make out, on 
March 16, 1794, so that he had reached the eighty-eighth 
year of his age. He was descended of an old French 
family, and could trace his pedigree back for so.ne four 
centuries. In the time of Louis XIV., when so large a 
part of the Protestant population fled on the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, his ancestor escaped from Bor¬ 
deaux in a barrel. The family went first to Amsterdam, 
and finally settled at Hamburg. His mother's family 
belonged to an Alsatian stock, by name Roth-Hut, which, 
when they came to Geneva, was changed into Chapeau- 
rouge. She was the daughter of a rich merchant who 
had established himself at Hamburg, but she was sent at 
an early age to her relatives in Geneva. Hence French 
became her early, and to the end of life her natural, 
language, for though she returned to Hamburg and 
married there, she never acquired fluency in German, 
and .French was the language in which she always 
talked to her children. Thus, though born in Ham¬ 
burgh, Boud spoke and wrote French, and not German, 
as the language of his boyhood. Both his father and 
mother appear to hare died when he was still very 
young. He was accordingly sent to the care of his uncles 
ui Geneva to be educated. It was intended that he 
should enter the mercantile life, in which most of his 
relatives were engaged. But at that time the French 
were menacing Hamburg, and the state of Europe was 
so unquiet that his guardians, deeming him safer in 
Geneva, kept him there studying jurisprudence. His 
tastes were already, however, strongly turned towards 
natural science, and he threw himself heartily into the 
pursuit of mineralogy and botany. He was accordingly | 
allowed to prosecute these studies, in which he made 
considerable progress. The political horizon continu¬ 
ing still ominously dark, Bout’s future was somewhat 
uncertain. There was family property enough in Ham¬ 
burg to secure a small competence for himself and his 
brothers; but it consisted of property and stock which 
might be destroyed by the French, as had happened 
already to one of his uncles. So his guardians determined 
that he ought to have some profession to fall back upon in 
case of the destruction of the Hamburg property. He 
chose medicine as the career that promised most facilities 
for prosecuting natural history studies. Britain offering 
at that time the only safe retreat for him, he was sent 
to the medical school of Edinburgh University, As he 
used to say himself, '' I really went to Scotland to escape 
from Napoleon.*' Coming with good introductions from 
Prevost of Geneva and others to Dugald Steeart and 
other eminent men, he found a welcome in the most cul- | 
tivated society of Edinburgh. For three months he em-1 
ployed himself principally in acquiring English, which I 
he eventually mastered sufficiently to be able to read it 
fluently, and with less success to speak and write it. To 
the end of his long life he was glad of every opportunity 
of usin^ his knowledge of English. His letters to me were 
always in English, closely written, without spectacles, in an 
almost microscopic handwriting, and not seldom sealed 
with a thistle and "Dinna formt," which he cherished as 
one of the souvenirs of his student days in Scotland. He I 
studied chemistry under Hope, and took voluminous notes 
in French, which he had carefully pieserved. He knew 
more botany, he used to say, than his professor, and pro¬ 
fited nothing by that class. Bht the nataral history cUss 


under Jameson greatly stimulated his mineralo^cal and 
geological zeal. In the fortnight between the winter and 
summer sessions he would always rush off for an excursion 
into some part of the country with hammer, bag, or vascu* 
lum. The long autumn vacatioi^ too, was put to a similar 
use. In this way he made himself personally familiar 
with much of the Scottish HLehlands, including Mull and 
Arran. He extended his rambles into the basaltic tracts 
of the north of Ireland, and visited also the Lake Dis¬ 
trict and part of Derbyshire. Besides receiving the 
friendly assistance of his teacher, Jameson, he was inti¬ 
mate with Playfair, and accompanied MacCulloch in his 
yacht round Arran. 

Meanwhile events of worldwide importance and of the 
utmost interest to Boud had been rapidly passing on the 
Continent. The final disaster at Waterloo, by shattering 
Napoleon's povrer, had freed Bond’s Hamburg property 
from all risk of attack, and left him at liberty regarding 
his future career. He resolved to complete his medical 
fxlucatioQ, and accordingly took his degree at Edinburgh 
in 1816. During the course of his medical work he had 
made many researches and experiments with the view of 
offering as his graduation thesis a treatise, De Urina. 
But finding he could not afford to publish so voluminous 
a mass of materials as he had collected, he chose another 
subject to which he had likewise given much attention— 
the causes of the present geographical distribution of 
plants. He was at that time much impressed by the 
writings of Humboldt on kindred topics, and in the 
course of his rambles over Scotland he had been in the 
habit of noting carefetly the relations between the flora 
of each district and its geological structure. Accordingly 
he duly presented to the Senatus a Latin thesis, " De 
Methodo Floram regionis cujusdam conducendi, exem- 
plis e flor& Scotici^ &c., ductis, illustrata.” It was cha¬ 
racteristically and gratefully dedicated to his maternal 
uncles and guardians. 

Having graduated as a doctor of medicine at Edin¬ 
burgh, he left Scotland immediately thereafter, and went 
to Paris to prosecute his studies in physics and chemistry. 
While thus engaged he brought together the large collec¬ 
tion of notes he had made in Scottish geology, and elabo- 
riUed them into his well-known " Essai Gdologique sur 
PEcosse ” a work which will always rank as one of the 
early classics of the science. Unfortunately for the book 
he left Paris on his travels before it had passed through 
the press. He placed the revision of the proofs in the 
hands of a friend, and hence many errors crept both into 
the text and the plates. 

Being now free to move about as he chose, he devoted 
himself with all the ardour of his enthusiastic nature to 
die prosecution of geology. He personally visite 1 most of 
the more interesting tracts of France and Central Europe, 
but finally devoted himself to the eastern regions, as being 
those about which least was known. At the age of thirtv- 
two he married a Ididy six years younger than himself, 
who accompanied him in many of his journeys, and who 
now survives him. The best evidence of his constant 
industry is furnished by the list of papers and memoirs, 
some 200 in number, which during his long life he pub¬ 
lished in the scientific journals of Europe. Some or his 
best work was done in Turkey, of which country Indeed 
he was the first great geological explorer. The volumes 
in which he embodied the results or his researches there 
show at once his skill as an observer and the quiet in¬ 
domitable courage with which he must have faced every 
kind of privation and even danger. On one occasion, as 
he told me, he was poisoned b^is servant—a nobleman, 
who leaving him for dead, made off with the carriage and 
everything belonging to the poor traveller except his 
watch, which, being only of rilver, was not considered 
worth stealing. 

After some years spent in field-work he published at 
Paris (1835)his excellent "Guidedu Gdologue-Voyageur,*'- 
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in which be gives the sum of his own practical experience, 
with a digest of what bad been done by others. Though 
much of these two little pocket volumes has been super¬ 
seded by the progress of science they remain as an 
admirable summary of the geolog^r of their time, while 
many of their sound practical directions may be usefully 
read and remembered in all time coming. The closing 
sentences of the preface may be quoted here for their 
personal reference, ** Thrown from my earliest days on 
the highways of the world, as most of my kin have 
been, having spent my life amon^ seven capitals of 
Europe, and having near relatives in a dozen cities of 
the north-west and centre of this continent, my travelling 
disposition may be easily understood, and my irresistible 
tendency to a vagabond life. I was left an orphan at 
eleven years, and became entirely master of my own 
movements at twenty. This want of a fixed residence, 
this facility of moving about and making myself at home 
everywhere, adopting the customs and language of each 
country, must naturally have taught me to travel, and 
may to some extent excuse my pretension to say more on 
these matters than others. I have traversed a good part 
of Europe, and have been able to examine in detail all 
the formations of this continent. In spite of trying 
adventures, it is no mere invalid who now speaks and 
bids adieu to an active life, but one who, having seen 
much during a period of twenty years, believes that he 
may usefully recapitulate his observations for the ben^t 
of ms fellows, before again starting on the wandering life 
to which fate seems to have condemned him. The West 
flees from me, the East summons me; my grave shall be 
where heaven may please." During one of bis sojourns 
in Paris he and a few others founded the present dis¬ 
tinguished Geological Society of France. In a letter 
which 1 had from him at the time of the jubilee of the 
Society last year, he writes; “ The Geological Socle^ of 
France was created in my library room, April i, 1030} 
present were Brongniart (Alex.), Cordier, Fdrussac, 
Blainville, Constant Prevost, Jobert—all dead. [This 
is not quite correctly remembered; for the meeting took 
place on March 17, 1830, in the rooms of the Pbilomathic 
Society of Paris, Boud himself in the chair.] They 
wish I should preside at this solemn meeting, but at 
eighty-six years of age, with my infirmities, it was impos¬ 
sible.” He was one of the early presidents of the Society, 
and through life continued to take a paternal interest in 
its welfare. 

Some forty years ago or more, after many wanderings 
in Austria and the adjacent countries, Bond obtained a 
piece of land at Vdslau, on the last spurs of the Eastern 
Alps. looking over the great plain which stretches east¬ 
wards to the Carpathian mountains. There were at the 
time few or no houses about the place, and the three or 
four acres acquired by Boud were a free gift from the 
premrietor to encourage building there. Now it is a 
fashionable watering-place for the Viennese, with nume¬ 
rous villas and hotels gathered round a copious hot 
spring, the water from which is caught in a swimming 
basin. 1 visited the veteran there in 1860, and found 
him established for the summer among bis vineyards and 
his orchard well stocked with quinces, almonds, peaches, 
and apples. He had no children, but had adopted as a 
daughter a relative of his wife. It was charming to see the 
ttithusiasm with which he threw himself into everything 
that he did, In spite of severe suffering and numerous 
operations of lithotomy he still retained, ror an old man of 
seventy-five, an extraordinary vigour and vivacity. He 
made wine enough not only to supply his own needs, but 
to sell to the dealers, and looked after every detail« the 
process as if wine-making had all along been the only 
occupation of his life. He took me with him on some 
mteresting excursions in the neighbourhood, and warm 
though the weathor was, he walked at a pace to which 
even young geologistt are not accustomed in this country. 


It was delightful, too, to listen to his reminiscences of old 
times. He had known most of the geologists of note of 
the centu^, and had corresponded with sOl of them. He 
had amusing little personal recollections to give, mostly 
in English, which he would now and then, when the 
words failed him, exchange for German. He remem¬ 
bered down to the minutest details his life at Edinburgh 
and his rambles in Scotland. Now and then in a pause 
of our talk, as his memory drifted back again into the old 
student days^ his face would lighten up with a sudden 
gleam of .satisfaction as he would question me as to some 
quarry or brook-section he had visited more than half a 
century before, and which stood out as distinctly as if it 
were again in front of him. At bis town house in Vienna, 
whither he used to return for the winter, he showed me his 
tabulated geological indices, in which he said that every 
geological work or memoir published in his time in every 
language was catalogued. It is much to be desired that 
these indices, which were carefully written out by himself, 
should be promptly published. They are particularly 
full, I believe, m the department of physical geology. 
Up to the last he retained his interest in the progress m 
the science, and communicated thoughtful papers on the 
work of others when no longer able to make original re¬ 
searches himself. The many long letters he wrote to 
me were always full of gossip as to the doings of his 
friends in Vienna, and shrewd remarks on passing events, 
scientific or otherwise. They were always in English, as 
I have said, but often with such strange idioms and sel¬ 
ling as occasionally made their meaning not very clear. 
1 am tempted to give a quotation from one which I re¬ 
ceived from him in November, 1870, during the time of 
the Franco-German warI was retain to late in the 
country this year by bad weather. My vintage did 
protract itself so late in October that we are hardly 
established comfortably now in town. Besides, the 
dreadful war preoccupations did take me all time from 
thinking at scientific matter, and now perhaps that dis¬ 
tress will approach till nearer our abode. When you 
will know that I have very good and near parents in both 
armies and you perceive the possibility of parents killing 
themselves without recognising themselves, nor having 
the opportunity to do so, you will understand that 1 have 
often headach when 1 ride the newspapers or hear from 
the quite useless slaughters which have been prevented 
only by those men at the head of the human Society. 1 
have parents in Paris, other exiled in Spain in En^nd 
in Switzerland. The country houses of some by Paris 
are German hospitals or barracks. ... As descending 
from Frenchmen 1 fill myself quite h»py to be a German 
and to have remain such my whole life on.” 

With the regret that aocompanies the severance of a 
tie that links us with so many mteresting associations of 
the past there mingles in no common measure the feeling 
of personal bereavement Retired for so many years in 
his Austrian retreat, Boud kept up the freshness of his 
youthful sympathy with pre^ess and the kindliness of 
his hearty exuberant nature. May the dust lie light on 
his honoured head 1 To have even seen his round, good- 
natured face and sparkling eye was something to remember 
with satisfaction; but to have been privileged with his 
friendship was an honour the recollection which will 
be more than ever precious fo those from whom it has 
now been for ever withdrawn. 

Arch. Geikie 


NOTES 

Tnx IntemationBl ExhiUtion of Smoke-ahstiiig Ap]^iaiices 
at S<mfh Kensington wos opened yesterday with great dr/oT. 
The opening meeting was hdd In the Albert Hall, the Lord 
Mayor in the diair, supported I7 the Msnpiets and Marddonest 
Lome, Doctors Simens and Frahldud, Captain Gallon, 
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Sir H. Tbompson, Lord Aberdare, and many men of science 
and others Interested in the moTement. The fallowing 
awards will be made i—A prize of loo guineas, given by Dr. 
Siemens; two prizes, together of about lOO guineas, given by 
ladles interested in the National Health and Kyrle Societies, for 
the best domestic fire-grate; the Society of Arts medals; a prize 
of 50/., given by the Manchester Association for the Prevention 
of Noxious Vapours, and certificates to be awarded by the 
CoomU. 

Tks Annual Meeting of the Royal Society was held yesterday. 
The usual business was transacted. Fart of the President’s 
Uteratiiig address will be found in another column. 

Mr. H. N. M0SBI.EY, F.R.S., has been elected to the Linacre 
Chair of Physiology in the University of Oxford, vacant by the 
death of Prof. RoUeston. We heartily congratulate Prof. 
Moseley and the University of Oxford, whose appointment must 
be regaled with genuine satisfaction. 

Barok NoRDXNSxjbLDwas in town for a few days last week, 
leaving again on Sunday, much to the disappointment of many 
who wished to make up for the poor reception he met with when 
he called here on his way home round Rurope and Asia. It will 
be remembered that he reached I.ondon on a Good Friday, when 
no one expected him, and when wc were in the throes of on 
exciting parliamentary election. Ills present visit was therefore 
looked forward to as affording an opportunity of showing worthily 
England’s appreciation of his great work. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, he was compelled to leave before anything conld be done. 
Baron Nordenskjbld’s narrative of his great voyage will be pub¬ 
lished in a very few days, and will, we believe, besides describing 
the incidents and discoveries of his own voyage, contain a narra¬ 
tive of research on the northern shores of Eurojie and Asia from 
the earliest times down to the present day. Its scientific value 
is likely to be very great. 

, In consequence of an appeal from Mr. Leigh Smith's relation'; 
and friends, the Council of the Geograjihical Society on Monday 
last resolved to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty to receive a 
'deputation from their body, accompauied by experienced Arct'c 
navigators, who will urge upon him the necessity for taking im¬ 
mediate steps for the relief of the Eira, It U considered by 
Mr. Smith's friends that a well-equipped and commanded 
steamer alone can meet the requirements of the case, as it is 
not impossible that the Eim may have met with some serions 
disaster, and that it would certainly be necessary to visit withont 
delay Elra Harbour and other points on the south coast of 
Franz-Josef Land. Perhaps a more modest request that two or 
three gunboats should at once be ordered to cruise up and down 
the icc'limit daring the winter, and keep a bright look in all 
direeti^«*g, might receive more attention, and would In the end 
probably prove as efEsetive, and certainly leu dangerous than 
the other plaw The Mint left Peterhead in the middle of June, 
and appear* to have been only once spoken, viz. by the Norwe¬ 
gian vessel Prtpm. She first met the Esra on June 30, steer¬ 
ing for the Matyushin Shar, and eight days later met her again 
steering a oortherty course, Jt may fairly be assumed, therefore, 
that in the mean time Mr. Leigh Smith had made an ineAectual 
attempt to pass through the strait 

In his report for the present year General W. B. Hoses, 
Chief Signal Officer of the Unlt^ States, makes some useful 
Mtmflrkx on Interaational Polar researdb. From the progress made 
by the Signal Corps in the study of meteorology in late years, it 
has become clear that, owing to the very mobile nature of the 
atmosplmr^ the chai^ taking place In one portion of the 
gtBibe---CBpeciaUy the Arctic me—quickly affimt very distant 
regiaa*. The study of the weather cannot be pioperly carried 
on without a daily map of the whole of the oorthem hemisifoere, 
and the great Ua^ sptee of the Arctic rei^n has long been a 


source of regret. General Hazen was, ttierefore, glad to co¬ 
operate In the work of the International Committee on Polar Re¬ 
search in their project for forming Arctic and Antarctic Stations. 
Their general object will be to accomplish by observations made 
in concert at numerous points such o^itions to our knowledge as 
cannot be acquired by isolated or desultory tnveUing peities. 
No special attempt will, he says, be made at geographical 
exploration, nor will there be any endeavoor to reach the North 
Pole. The U.S. Signal Service nndertook to 'organise two of 
these expeditions this year, one of which, as we know, was safely 
established under^ Lieut. Grecly, in August last, at Discovery 
ILvbour, Lady Franklin Bay, and we are glad to be able to 
announce that the other, under Lieut. Ray, was left in safety at 
Point Barrow on Septeuiber 17 by the CelJen Fktee^ in wUch 
vessel it had been conveyed from San Francisco. The position 
of the former station, we may add, is in N. lat. 40', W. 
long. 64- y/. 

On Monday last an unusually interesting paper was read before 
the Geographical Society by Mr. E. C. Hore of Ujiji, on his 
experiences in East Central Africa, and more particularly on 
Lake Tanganyika. I 1 L> knowledge of Lake Tanganyika is on- 
rivalled, as be has examined it carefully along its whole coast-line 
of some 900 miles, and he has crossed it in various parts. HU 
description of the River Lofu, at the southern en^ was very 
effective, and the same remark applies to the scenery of various 
parts of the lake-shore. Mr. I lore says that there are ten tribes 
living along its coast region, and he referred to their industries, 
including peculiar modes of fishing, and the species of co-opera¬ 
tion among them which raised them far above the level of the 
natives on the sea-coast. He mentioned a number of the pro¬ 
ducts of the country, among which are various kinds of timber 
used for making canoes, spear-heads, &c. Two species of 
crocodile are found in the lake, and Mr. Hore created some 
amusement by saying that Stanley's watcr-hyicnai, on investiga¬ 
tion, turned out to be otters. Otving to the singular formation of 
the lake, its depth is a matter of some interest; bat oU Mr, Hore 
can say is that be could obtain no bottom with about 170 fathoms of 
line. Among the other matters dealt with were visits to the 
Lukuga outlet of the lake, the current of which has latdy got 
much slacker, and the Malagarasi, one of the largest rivers 
emptying into the lake. At Mr, Hore's first visit the latter was 
500 feet broad, with a swift current and rapids five and a half 
miles from Us mouth. On subsequent visits the was 

found comparatively empty, a result largely brought about by the 
lowering of the lake lerri, 

Mr. E. C. Hore has presented to the Geograifoical Society 
the map of Lake Tanganyika which he constructed from careful 
snrv^ and observations made daring hi* varioos explora¬ 
tions, the realts of which he described in hi* paper above 
referred to. 

M. PiATEAU describes as “«« pttit the foL 

lowing experimentA flower like a lily, with six petafo enh 
about an inch long, was constructed in outline in thin iron wife; 
the wire being first slightly peroxidised by dipping for an Instant 
into nitric acid. This wire f^tne was then dipped into a glyeerie- 
soap-soIuHon, which, when it was withdrawn, left soap-filns over 
the petals. The stalk was then set upright in a support, and It was 
covered by a belt-glass to protect it from rir-enrrents. In a few 
moments the most beautiful colours their appeatanoe. If 
t^ solution is in good conditkm the films will last for boun^ 
jdving a perpetual play of colour over the flower. 

Thr stories which we have from time to time heard respeettng 
an alleged discovery of relics and joumob of the long-bat ex¬ 
plorer, Dr. Ludwig Lebhhardt, and upon which diacredit has 
lately been thrown, would ^pear to have some foundatloii after 
all, for by the last Autialian ouul news has been neelffd that 
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the New South Wales Government have agreed to the somewhat 
exorbitant demands of the boshman, Mr. J, R. Skuthorpe, and 
will give him 6000/. for the relics, &e., provided their geatuw- 
uess be established by certain tests. Mr. Skuthorpe has now no 
excuse for keeping his all^d “ find ” buried in the far interior, 
and it cannot be long before the matter will be settled one way 
or the other. Mr. Skuthorpe is stated to have given an outline 
of the contents of the journals, among which ore accounts by 
Classen of Dr. Leicbha^t*s death and bis own life among the 
natives. 

F&of. Haeckel is at present in Ceylon, where he is to 
stay for three months for a scientific exploration of the island. 

The German Government is considering the participation 
of German men of science in the plan of International Polar 
Research. The Reichstag has been asked to grant the necessary 
funds, which are fixed at 300,000 marks (15,000/.). Besides this 
sum 180,000 marks (9000/.) are asked for the Transit of Venus 
Expedition in 1882, and 7$,000 muka (3750/.) for expeditions 
to Central Africa. 

The forthcoming lecture arrangements at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion will include the usual Christmas course of six lectures, to 
be given this year by Prof. R. S. Ball, the Astronomer-Royal 
of Ireland, on the Sun, Moon, and Planets (with illustratiuns by 
the electric light, &c.). Eleven lectures by the new Fullerian 
Professor of Physiology $ four lectures by Prof. H. N. Moseley 
on Corals; four lectures by Dr. P, L. Sclatcr on the Geogm- 
pliieil Distribution of Animals; three lecturen by Prof. Tyndall; 
four lectures by Prof. Pauer on Louis van Beethoven (with lUus- 
trationi on the pianoforte); four lectures by Mr. W. Watkin 
Lbyd on the Iliad and Odyssey. The Friday evening meetings 
will begin on January ao at 8 p.m. Dr. W. Huggins will give 
a discourse on Cometa Succeeding discourses will probably be 
given by Mr. R. S. Poole, Professors Odiing, Frankland, J. G. 
M'Kendrick, and W. £. Ayrton, Capt. Abney, Mr, A. Tylor, 
Mr. J. W. Swan, Mr. W. Spottiswoode, and other gentlemen. 
Mr. H, H. Statham’s four lectures on Ornament, delivered at 
the Royal Institution, are to appear in the Portfolio for January 
and f(lowing months. 

PUBFARATIONS are being made in Edinburgh for the eelebra- 
tiou of the centenary of Sir David Brewster’s birth next month. 

Mr. Edjson has entered the field of competitors in the con¬ 
struction of storage batteries for electric currents. His particular 
method of storing currents has however not yet been made 
pnblic. 

The Daily Newt Naples correspondent writes that a small 
parly of travellers is proceeding to India, one of whom is Paolo 
Mantegaza, the organiser of the expkiiion, the object of 
which is, on his part, to make anthropological studies of the 
Indian races, and to collect skulls and bones for the Museum at 
Florence, Om of his companions, Signor Fabricotti, a natnra- 
Ust, will collect animals and plants, and the other. Signor 
Michela, an artist, will reprodnee or copy the antique Indian 
Ornamentation of the monuments, china and bronzes, that a lorn 
Indian temples and houses. Signor Mantegazsa is particularly 
interested in the races of the Himalaya, and, after a general 
Itway of India, it b to this region that the attention of himself 
and hte companions will be especially devoted. 

Hbu j. N. Arosbkius gives in the last number of the 
ZdtnMft fUe ^vAinnschaftlkh* (vol. U. fascicule 

5), an account of the ethnographical fronti» between Finns and 
Swedes in Northern Sweden. This frontier does not coincide 
dthet with the old one, which ran along the range of hills 
between the Tprneo and Kemi rivers, or with the pment one 
whkb runs along< the Toineo. It b^ina on the shore of the 


Gulf of Bothnia, between the post stations Sangits and SaivitFr 
and runs straight north to the Kengb iron-works. But some 
three or four hundred miles south-west of thb frontier there axe 
in Sweden numerous small patches inbaluted by Finns, which 
patches make a broken chain going from the Wermland to the 
Medelpad province. The flat land and the valleys altogether 
are inhabit^ by Swedes, but nearly everywhere in the most 
remote parts of the forest are to be found one or several Finnish 
houses, built in the old Finnisb fashion. Isolated in the wilds, 
Finnbh people in Sweden gradually forget their former lan¬ 
guage, and mostly speak Swedbb, especially after haring reached 
a certain age. In the province of Dalame the Finnish language 
is quite forgotten by the Finas, and their origin can be discovered 
only by their customs, dwellings, and by very few remains of 
their former language; thus M. Atosenina has seen a woman who 
knew only a single Finnish sentence, one of the mMt frequently 
u<;ed, however, ’’Light me the pipe.” As to the remains of 
Finnish population in the province of Snialand, the question 
still remains open; but it is proved that there are remains of two 
different peoples, one of which mnst have been of Lapp origin, 
whilst the other, which knew the u>e of bronze implements and 
agriculture, must have been, M. Arotenius thinks^ Finnish. 

Don Jvsto Zaragoza contribntes to the Da/eliH of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society of Madrid a series of interesting papers on 
ancient canal schemes between the Atlantic and the Pacific in 
Central America. There were three ptaees which the Spanish 
of the sixteenth century thought of for these schemes t the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec m New Spain, now Mexico; the river 
of San Juan, of the Lake of Nic.aragua, in the republic of the 
same name; and the Chagre River, and other parts of the 
Isthmus of Panama. The investigation of Tehuantepec was 
abandoned at that time, to be renewed in our century; those of 
Nicaragua were actively pursued in the seventeenth century, and 
were nearly being executed about the middle of the eighteentli 
century, during the reign of Charles III., and the scheme of a 
canal through the Isthmus of Panama, also abandoned, has now 
been renewed by M. Lesseps. In the paper published in the 
October number of tlie KokHn D. Zaragoia gives interesting 
information on the little-known scheme of a canal vitt the 
Lake of Nicaragua, which scheme appeared in the year 1548, 
with a map of the land prepared by Arias Gonzalo. In iM 
Captain Ochoa de L^nizamo explored, on the some account, the 
Puertos de Caballos and Fonseca Bay; and daring the years 
1780 to 1783 a map of the projected canal, still ^ting, was 
prepared, and a survey was made between the Pacific and the 
Lake of Nicaragua, which last proved to be 133 Castilian feet 
above the sea-level, the height of the water-shed belag 604 feet. 
This scheme met with great opposition, the chief reason for 
which was fovml in the statement of Juan Bautista Antonetti, 
an engineer sent by Philip IL, who declared the scheme quite 
impracticable: and D. Zaragoza publishes an interesting memoir, 
by J. Antonio de Escartin, to prove the possibility of the eanal. 
'^e paper will be eontinned, 

Pnor. A. H. Church gives a coarse of lecturei on Chemistry 
at the Royal Academy of Arts on December a, 7, 9^ la, 14, and 
16; of course Urn ie^ares will have speool r^erence to the 
bearing of Chemistry on Art. 

Admiral Movchez Is contmuing with vigour the completion 
of bis astronomical museum. Eight oil paintings have been 
piUced in the foreign astronomers’ room, representing cespee- 
tivdy CopemienR, I^cho Brah<^ Galileo, Ke]^, Huyghens, 
Nft^OB, Bradley, and J. Herschel. A large number of engravingB 
'and pbotograpba, representing either celebrated astronomers, 
large iRstruaeats, or foreign observatories, have been collected 
(A the same room. 
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A VBKY hopeful Report has beeu published by the Wlnchater 
College Nato^ History Society, This is its Fifth Report, 
though ttie Society has been in existence ten years. It has not 
been thought necessary to publish any account of the doings of 
the Society for live yean, though we are assured that it has been 
none the less doing good work. This is what is wanted, and 
the present report bears evidence that the Windiester Society is 
in a healthy and fairly vigorous condition. The sectional rep^s 
ore good, and the Society has formed some very fair collections. 

Thb Berlin Philosophical Society, founded in 1843 by the 
disciples of Hegel, but now numbering amongst its members 
men of the most various philosophical creeds, has applied the 
surplus of funds recently collected for a monument in memory of 
Hegel to the foundation of a H^el Institution, the object of 
which is the furtherance of philosophical research. The Society 
has just issued the following prise theme : ** A critical and his* 
tori^ account of the dialectical method of Hegel.” Tlie treatises 
may be written either in German, French or English, and must 
be sent in before December 31, 1883. The prize is 450 marks 
( 3 */.). 

A NEW natural history serial will soon be published by Enke 
of Stuttgart. Its editor is Dr. Georg Krebs of Frankfort on the 
Maine, and its title, ffumSoUt, Monatsukrift Jur dUgesammten 
NtdurmisstHithafteH^ 

The " Encyklopsedie dcr Natnrwissenschaftcn,” published by 
Trewendt of Breslan, is now weU advanced. Part 25 contains 
the seventh instalment of the Dictionary of Zoology, Anthro¬ 
pology, and Ethnology, and only brings it down to Distoma. 
Parts 26 and 27 contain the eleventh and twelfth (the concluding) 
instalment of die Handbook of Mathematics. 

Dr. NaaoRSKY, having measured the capacities of lungs 
of 630 boys and 314'girjj in the schools of the district of 
St. Petersburg, now publishes the results of his investigation 
in a Russian medical paper, the Surgton, He has found that the 
capacity of lungs, in relation to the weight of the body, is 65 
cubic centimetres for each kilogramme of weight in boys, and 
57 cubic centimetres for girls. The law of Quctelet being that 
with children below fifteen years of age, the weight of the body 
is proportionate to the square of the height. Dr. Hagorsky has 
found that it is proportional to 2*15 of the same; whilst the 
capacity of lungs is proportional to 2‘4th of the height for boys, 
and to the square of the height for girls. Dr. Nagorsky’s re¬ 
searches will soon be published as a separate work. As to the 
relation between the weight of man and the capacity of lungs, 
it Is tolerably permanent, and its variatioiu are mostly due to 
differaices in the amount of fat in the bodies of different men. 

In our article o the Geological Congress (Nature, Novem¬ 
ber 10} in the table of terms, in the first column of p. 35, the 
word Cytk should be tre (mi). 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
pest week include a Vervet Monkey [Ceno/ititeus talandii) from 
South Africa, presented by Mr, R. M. Edger; a Blackbird 
{Tiffd/u merula), two Song Thrushes (Turdus mtuieus), a 
Sterling {Shtrsms vuIgBris), two Skylarks (Alauda arvfntis), a 
Greenfinch {fAgttnds ckUris), two Chaffinches {FHstgUla cvMs)* 
two CoouDob Quails {C^rmx British, presented by 

Mr. Edward Lawrence; a Black-winged Peafowl {Pavo ttigri- 
fenmt) from Cochin China, presented by Mr. J. Marshall; a 
Common Kestrel { 7 it$mtnaUus alaudarkss)* British, presented 
by Mr. A. Lidbu^; e Greden Ibex (Cb/fo a^gagrus) frmn 
South-East Europe, four Oiunge^eek^ Waxbills {JEHrtlda 
mlpada)t two Common WexbUb [Estrdda tkurta) from West 
Afi^i two Maja Finches [Musda ma/g) from Mtheea, a Black- 
heeded Fineh {Mi/tud maJiura), an Indian Silver-bill (AAoda 
from Indie, a S^ Thrush (Tkn/ot muriewf}. 


Britlbh), a Blue-crowned Parrakeet {TaHygnatAus tuzoHmris) 
from the Philippines, a White-eared Conure {Comtrus /eneotis) 
from Brazil, deposited; a Bar-tailed Godwit {Limosa lapponlea)^ 
two Razorbills {Aka torda), two Common Lapwings (VtuuUus 
tristalus), two Golden Plovers {Charadriut fJuvialu), two Knots 
(Tritiga canutus), a Red-throated Diver {ColymAm se^tsh- 
triomalis), British, purchased ; a Spotted Ichneumon {HtrptsUs 
oMropufutatus) from Nepal, a Geoffroy’s Dove {Ptrittm 
gioffroii), two Brazilian Teal {Qu^guedi^ Arasdunsis) from 
South America, two Mandarin Duclu {Aix ga/enettia/a) from 
China, received in exchange. 


OC/P ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Saturnian System.— In a memoir pubU-hed in t. xxvii, 
2"» partie, of Mimoires de la SociAi de Pnysigtu H d'HUtoire 
Naturdle de Genive, entitled Recherches sur Satume, ses An* 
neaux et ses Satellites,” M, Wilhelm Meyer, assistant-astronomer 
at the Observatory of Geneva, presents resnits of his observations 
mode with the lo-inch refractor, the gift of Prof. Plantamour to 
the establishment, during the opposirion of i88a They consist 
of measures of the rings and equatorial and polar diameters and 
observations of the satellites Enceladus, Tethy^ Dione, Khea, 
and Titan, with elements deduced from them. M. Meyer was 
not certain that he had observed Mimas in 1880, but in a note 
he mentions that on the night of September 4, 1881, whiclt was 
“ une des plus belles, quant k la diaphanit^ de l’atmotphi;re,” he 
obtained an nndoubted observation of it; at I3h. 13m. 27s. 
Greenwich mean time It was distant 3i''’i from the centre of 
Saturn, exactly in the plane of the ring on the preceding side, 
or, as he expresses it, a? = - 3l*'l, y~o. 

For the onter diameter of ring A he finds 40 i "*47 for the mean 
distance of Saturn, which, like other measures with the filar- 
micrometer (employed for all the measures at Geneva) is in 
excess of the results given by the double-image micrometer; 
Kaiser found the outer diameter with the latter 39'''47. Con¬ 
sidering the difficulties attending measures of this class with the 
filar-mi^meter, preference, no doubt, is to be given to the 
double-image principle, though without much practice there mi» 
be a tendency to eU} the measures made with the instrument. If 
it were preferred to take something like a general mean of the 
reliable measures to this time, the outer mameter of the ring 
would be found to differ little from 39"75. 

M. Meyer has referred all his tiroes to the meridian of Green¬ 
wich, because, as be says, it is that adopted by Mr. Marth in the 
calculation of his elaborate ephemerides of the satellites, to 
which he acknowledges bis obligations. 

Ws subjoin the elements of the four satellites interior to Titan 
whidi were mea*.ured at Geneva i— 


Neds ... 
TncKnstkm . 
Eccentricity. 


... Oct 8 0 

: ” 1 /! 
. ... o'oHnjs 


... 3 « ■ 
.« 10s 6 
... 113 37 

... o'ooCSi 


Diohb 
Ott. sy'o 


IS4 170 


Rhea 
Oct, ayo 

3 ^ 4 fl> 
*39 ao’o 

o'o»^«57 


Semi-axis major ... 34’»9 - . 4*%e ... 54 *s 8 ... ^ 7 s ''97 

C. n. m. s. d. n. m. B. d. h. m. b. 4. n. m. b. 
Tropica] revolution i 8 sb 4o' 5 ... i ai 18 8*4... a ty 40 34*1«, 4 ta t, S5'4 

The node and inclination are referred to the plane of the ter¬ 
restrial equator. 

llte s^arate values of the mass of Saturn which M. Meyer 
deduces from his observations are discordant. 


The Lunar Eclipse on December 5.—The eclipse of the 
moon next Monday evening, tfaou^ very ncarW totaV will not 
be actually so, the magnitude being o'973. The first contact 
with the shadow occurs at 3h. 28m., but the moon does not rise 
Rt Greenwich till 3h. 50m. The middle of the ecUpse occun at 
5h. 8m., and the last contact with shadow at 6h. 49m. The 
shadow enters upon the moon’s surface at about w from the 
N. point of the limb towards the east. The fifth m^tude 
star I Taurl is occulted at Greenwich at 6h. 23m., befm the 
shadow is ofi the disk. 

On October 13, 1856, there was a Innar eclipse of similar 
character, magnitude 0*9^. 


Variable Stars.— R Lepotis. According to Dr, Jnllw 
Schmidt’s observations during the interval 1865-1S75, the mean 
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p«riod of this variable appears to be about 436} days, and a 
maximum may be expected about January 19, 1882; its magni¬ 
tude at maximum has been estimated 6'5 ^ Schmidt and 6 by 
Gould; at minimum it is about $‘5. Observations of the 
degree of intensity of colour in this “ crimson star ” are desirable, 
as there are indications that it has varied with variation in liright- 
nesa. At times it has been recorded that the red colour was not 
particularly striking, whereas at the first observation of this star 
m October it arrested attention whilst comet-sweeping. 
(2} R. Draconis. Dr. Schmidt noted a maximum on April 32 
in the present year, or 251 davs after the preceding one, so that 
another maximum may be looked for about December 29. The 
star is Lalande 30387, and its variability was detected at Chris- 
tiaaia; the position for tSSx'o is in R.A. i6h. 32m. 20s. Deck 
+ 67 “o^'i ; it is followed by a star S'pm. (L 30413) by SSf.. i'‘5 
to the south of it. Prof. Pickering’s suspectw variable of 1881, 
September 13, is about 51 ” to the north; R. A. i6h. 31m. 32s., 
Did. + 73* 32'j it is "red, spectrum-banded.” 

(3) M Cephei (Bayer) is probably now on the increase, but 
we do not find very recent observations; the position of this 
’'gamet-sidus” for l88a*o is in R.A. 2ih. 39m. S3‘7s., Deck 
+ 58“ 14' 21"; Argelonder's mean period is 432 days, Prof. 
Schbufeld calls it *'irregular.” 

rJ 7 £ ROYAL SOCIETY—ADDRESS OF THE 
PRESIDENT 

the occasions of our anniversary our first glance is usually 
retrospective, in memory of those once among our numbers, 
but now surviving only in their works. On our home list we 
have this year loit more than a score of Fellows. On the foreign 
list we have lost but one; that loss will however be severdy, if 
not so widely, felt. 

In Michael Cbasles mathematicians recognise a geometer of 
uuusnal powers, who, having devoted a long life to his favourite 
study, has left an extensive and characteristic train of researches 
behind him. But a larger circle of friends recognised in him a 
great and good man, beloved by all who knew him, and resiiected 
beyond the range of his personal acquaintance. As a pure 
^meter he belonged to a class of mathematicians for wnich 
flie Academy of Sciences of Paris has long been justly cele¬ 
brated ; but whose numbers appear liable to a perceptible fluctu¬ 
ation, perhaps partly owing to the brilliant opporlunitiej and 
the varied fascinations which modem algebra oflers to the student. 
Eminent in a nation which has always been intolerant of ob¬ 
scurity in science, he showed in a remarkable degree how much 
might be elicited tlirough precision of thought and by clearness 
of exposition from a few well-selected and fertile ideas. Such, 
for instance, proved to be the consideration of Anharmonic 
Ratios, the principle of Correspondence, and the method of 
Characteristics. Whether in the latter he had struck a vein so 
completely out of the range of the analyst, as be himself sup¬ 
posed, may perhaps be still claimed as an open question; but 
certain it is that he showed the fertility of the method by con¬ 
tinuing to deduce from it an apparently inexhaustible flow of 
theorems, even after the more serious part of his mathematical 
work had been done, And there is little doubt that long after 
the time when many subsequent works have fulfilled their pur- 
pow, and have fallen into a natural oblivion, his “ Aper^u llis- 
toriqu^” his '*G^mdtrie Snp<irieure,” and the fragment of his 
“Ttwtd des Sections Coniques,” will be regarded as classics in 
the library of the mathematicisa. 

Timing to the home list, the remark made in my last address, 
vifc that our losses luul been mainly among our older Fellows, 
might be repeated with even more emphasG on the present occa¬ 
sion. Of the twenty-two who have died during the intervening 
period nine had reached the age of three score and ten, right 
that of four score, and one, Dr, Billing, had attained his ninety- 
first year. ' 

In Lord Beaeonsfield and Sir James Co\yile we have lost two I 
distin^shed members, elected under the statute which gave a 
new definition of the privileged clasa a few years ago. L<»d ' 
Hatherley will be recollected u having served on our Counril 
within reoeut years, and as having often given us very useful 
sdvice on subjects requiring the sound Judgment of an expe¬ 
rienced mind. Although Hatherley would doubtleas have 
been rieeted, as a member of the Privy Cound^ Under the 

> Addste rf WiUum Spqkdsweede, D.CL., LL.D., tbs prsridsat, dt- 
SSfimbw** K®****^ iBssaaf 0^ tbs Reysl Sodsty so WtdfNwdsy, 


slatufe above mentioned, it is perhaps worth remark that he 
was elected under statute previouidy existing, and that his fellow¬ 
ship dated from the year 1833. 

The late Dean of Westminiter furnishes another^ instance of 
the wi^e exercise of a power which the Royal Society has always 
reserved to itself, notwithstanding the chafes made in 1847, of 
electing from time to time men of eminent distinction in other 
avocatmns of life than those of strict science. Of Dr. Stanley’s 
attainments and merits in those other directions it is not my 
province to speak ; and, indeed, it is the less necessary that I 
should do so, for they were so many and so varied that in one 
way or other they were known to all. But he was conspicuous, 
both among the members of his own profession and among many 
rihers who have neither predilection nor tiaiiiiiig for actual 
science, for his genuine and honest sympathy with & principles 
, and its ol^ects, and with the labours of those who cultivate it. 

I In Dr. Lloyd, whose age was coeval udth the century, and who 
i was a fellow-worker with Herschel, Whewell, Peacock, and Sir 
W. R. Hamilton, we seem to have lost one of the links which 
connected us with n past generation. While himself no mean 
mathematician, he was distinguished especially in the sciences 
of optics and of magnetism. In the subject of optics he had 
the rare opportunity of supplying the experimental verification 
of Sir W. R. Hamilton’s Iwilliant geometneal conclusions on the 
configuration of the wave-surface ; and it was largely due to his 
patience, his delicacy of touch, and his almost instinctive saga¬ 
city, tliat the phenomena of conical refraction were first mMe 
visible to the human eye. In magnetism be assisted in the forma¬ 
tion of the great survey of the globe, initiated 1 ^ Sir K. Sabine, 
and as director of a magnetic observatoiy in Dublin he made 
valuable contributions to the subject. Iiis scientific remains, 
Iwought together in one volume, have been a welcome addition 
to the library both of the mathematician and of the experi¬ 
mentalist His interest in science and in its promoters was 
active throughout bis long life; and those on whom the honorary 
degree of LL.D, was conferred at the late meeting of the 
British Association in Dublin, will always cherish as a pleasant 
reminiscence the fact of having received it at his hands. 

Dr. Bigsby was one of the earlier cultivators of Geology. 
Some of Rs first studies were made at a time when the subject 
was hardly a science; but in attaining the advanced age of 
eighty-nine he lived to see it what it has since become. He 
founded a medal at the Geological Society, of which he was for 
manr years a member. 

We are again reminded of the progress which has been mode 
in science, and in the cultivation of it during the present genera¬ 
tion, by the fact that until the lost day of last year we could 
reckon among our FeUowi Dr. John Steahouse, o.te of the 
surviving founders of the Chemical Society. 

On the subject of our properly there is little change to report. 
Farther investments have been made in due course on account 
of the Fees Reduction Fund. The sale of the Acton estate has 
not yet been completed, but a deposit is in hand, and a half 
year’s interest on the balance bai been received. 

The Charitable Trusts Bill, which was introduced into Par¬ 
liament last session, and which would have affected our interests 
had it not been for a clause introduced by our Fellow the Marquis 
of Salisbury, spmally exempting the Royal Society from its 
operation, was withdrawn. 

The collection of portraits in the possession of the Society has 
be«i enriched by the addition of a portrait of Sir Joseph DialtoD 
Hooker, painted by John Collier, Esq., at tbe expense of a 
considerable numb^ of our Fellows, who were derirous of 
expressing their sense of the important services rendered by Sir 
J(»eph to the Society, and at the same time of securing a per¬ 
manent memorial of their late present. It is to be hoped that 
advantage may be taken of any suitable occasions that may arise 
from time to time of adding to oor gallery of historical recctfds 
of meat men whom we have reckraed among our Fellows. 

TEe Fellows wilt learn with satisfaction that tne first part of 
the new edition of our library catalogue is published. This part. 


an parts of the world; and also the observations, reports, and 
accounts of surveys which are to be found in our library. As 
ou^ Library Committee has always devoted great attutfen to 
secarnm by exchange or purchase pabUeations of this dais, 
and as^ main stramth of our libraiy cooseqMntly lies in oor 
coUeetioo of them, the part in qoestioa will form the most 
imprint section of the entire eataEdfene. 
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Progress has also been made in the more volominotts j^rtion 
of the catalogue, viz. that of the gmieral collection of scientific 
books, of wuch thirteen sheets, extending to the end of the 
letter C, are jaiatcd o£^ or are in type; and subsequent titln 
are in type. It may fairiy be hoped that before our next 
aunivenary the whole will be publitihra. 

The last part of the Pkihsofhual Tmmativms for l8&> was 
published in March of the present year, completing a volume of 
nearly 1100 pages, with upwards of fifty plates. Of the TVomt* 
actiont for iwi, ParU L and II. have already appeared j from 
which an early publication of Fart III. may be anticipated. 

Of the ProettHi^y vol. 31 was publisned in June, and voL 
3a at the end of October. 

Although, as I remarked last year, we are more concerned 
with the quality than with the quantity of the commnnications 
made to toe Society, it may still be interesting to cany on the 
table of the nurnb^ of papers presented per annum to a tenth 
year. It stands as follows 


tSj 2 

1873 

1874 

z 


99 papers received. 
9 » )> » 


113 .. 

97 .. 


110 „ 
118 „ 

1*3 .. 

1*7 .. 


These 1x7 papers inctnde one from Mr. Brooks of Baltimore, 
two from Prof. Helmholtz, and one from Capt Mannheim, of 
die tcole Polytechnique, Paris. On reference to the 'papers 
thcmselvez it will be noticed that several prominent men are 
carrying on with vigour the series of researches on which they 
have bMo, in some coses for years, engaged. Amono them* 
there may be mentioned, in physics, those or Professors Liveing 
and Dewar, and of Mr. LockyW, on the Spectra of Terrestriid 
Substances aud of the Sun f those of Prof. Hoglies on Minute 
Interactions of Electric Currents and Magnetism; those of Mr. 
Crookes 00 High Vacua; and those of Mr. H. Tomlinson on 
the eficct of Stress and Strain on the action of Physical Forcea 
Mr. G. H. Darwin continues his already classical memoirs on 
the meduiiictl history of the solar system; and Capt. Abney 
has opened out to view, by photographic means of his own in¬ 
vention, a port of the spectrum or the sun and of other bodies, 
beyond the red, Mtherto invisible; and last, but not least. Prof. 
Tyndall in his Bakerian I.ecture has given an account of his re¬ 
searches on the action of Free Molecules on Radiant Heat, and 
its Conversion theraby into Sound. In Biology I may mention 
the investigations of Mr. Romanes on nerve systems; those of 
Prof. Femer on the connection between special portions of the 
brain and special motor organs of the animal system ; tho-e of 
Mr. Parker on the Skull of the Batxaehta, aud of Prof. W. C. 
Williamson on the fossil plants of the Coal-measures. Among the 
newer subjects, the experiments of Dr. Young and Prof. George 
Forbes on the velocity of light of different colours have naturally 
arrested considerable attention for several reasons, and especially 
becouM the conclusions thence deduced, if ultimately esUbliahed, 
would fundamentally modify our views of the constitution of the 
Inminifcrons ether. 

For several yean past I have been able with much satisfaction 
to report that there bad been no change in the staff of officers of 
the Society. I much wish that I could have done so again. Bnt 
tiw longer a capable man lives and is available, the more will 
work accumulate on bis hands; and the time at last comes when 
something must be given upb lest^ in the multipUcation of avoca¬ 
tions, powers which mlgjht otherwise have been devoted to some 
great and good porpOM, and on operations not within the 0aap 
of every one, ahonld become dissipated among a variety or ol^ 
jects. A feeling that life most not be spent merely b running 
nitber and thither, and a desire that it should be something better 
than a mere feat of mental agility exhibited in passing rapidly 
from one oocupation to another, doubtless operated in letming 
Sir Joseph Hooker to resign the presidentship; and a similar 
feeling has recen^ led to the resig^on of the secKturyship by 
ProC Hnxlqp. That this loss is great will be felt by every 
Fellow of the Society; it will be more keenly felt Iqr his brother 
secretaries and the treasurer, but most of all by your president. 
Connected os 1 bare been with him throagh a senes of yean by 
ties of office in the Society, by bemds of niendship and trust as 


thorough as can exist between man and man, I cannot but miss 
for a time to come bis ever willing suppor^ his sowid 
oonnsd and advice^ and the cheery mannilocitt with which be 
would always address himself to any bnsinera, however difficult, 
uoinviting, or heavy. 

The post is one which it is not ea^ to filL Many qualifica¬ 
tions go to make up a good secretary; and although none of us 
so ''despaired of the republic as to doubt that a good successor 
would be found, we still felt some anxiety until we were in a 
position confidently to recommend a name for your consideration. 
Prof. Michael Foster’s gi^ scientific attainments, his adminis¬ 
trative powers as shown in founding the gnat School of Biology 
at Cambridge, the confidence with which be inspires all qxoum 
him, alike point him out as a man eminently fitted for the post. 
It would indeed have been agrerable to yonr president to have 
had one of the princtpnl secretaries resident in Lomlon; but the 
means of communication are now so different from wlmt they 
formerly were that questions of distance almost disappear ; and 
it is certainly not without its advantages that the two principal 
smetaries, if not resident in London, diould reside in the same 

In the course of the spring of the present year Sir Joseph 
Copley, (he present representative of the Founder of the Copley 
Memorial, explained in a visit to the president his wish to " pro¬ 
vide in perpetni^ an annual bonus of 50/. a year, to be given to the 
recipient of the Copley Medal. ” As the donor's views on the terms 
of the gift were completely made up, and were not offered for dis¬ 
cussion by the Society, or otherwise open to modification, the 
Council decided to accept the offer in tne spirit in which it was 
made, and on the terms prescribed. In accordance with this. 
Sir Joseph transferred a sum in Consols sufficient to provide for 
the bonus proposed. This acceptance will not in any way affect 
the adjudication of the Medal, nor, it is to be hopM, the high 
^timation in which that award has always been belli. 

The period of five years during which the experiment of the 
Government Fnnd of 4000/. per annum was to be tried has now 
expired. In a former address I have expressed opinions gathered 
from many of the Fellows of the Society, and have indicated 
my own. The President and Council have now, at the request 
or the Department of Science and Art, tbreugh which the vote 
is made, drawn up a report on the question, based upon the ex¬ 
perience gained up to the present time, and have .notMe sugges¬ 
tions with a view to a modified arrangement for the future. The 
Sodety will be duly informed of the result of .those communica¬ 
tions. In the mean lime it may nut be out of place to remind 
the Fellows that a statement of all grants made within the year 
is published in the report of our anniversary proceedings. 

The report of the Challmgir Expedition, of which mention 
was made last year, is in the course of publication; and three 
volumes have now appeared. Copies or these have been pre¬ 
sented by the Treasu^ to our library. Vols. ii. and iii. refer to 
the curious forms of life found in what Sir Wyville Thomson 
has called the " Almmal Region,” and are copiously illustrated 
with lithographs. The interest which attaches to this publica¬ 
tion is evinced by the feet that the first edition of the second 
volume is already exhausted. A lecond edition of it is in the 
course of printing. The Fellows will doubtless have observed 
that the printing of the text and the execution of the plates are 
maintained at Ue same high standard os that exhibit at the 
outset. 

Among other scientific publications of the year, I may men¬ 
tion the third volume of Roscoe and Sohorlemmer’s work on 
Chemistry; Mr. Balfour’s on Embryology; and Mr, Darwin’s 
onVecetaUe Mould. 

In December last the Council anthoriied the loan of the 
PhiUnopkUal Trantacthm from one of our complete sets, five 
volumes at a time, to the Delegates of the Oxford University 
Press, for the preparation of a Philological English Dictionary, 
under the edit>n'ship of Dr. Murray, It Is hoped that this loan 
will contribute to the completeness of the work in respect of 
sdentific terms. Forty-one volumes have been already utilised 
in this way. 

Towards the close of last senion a communication was re¬ 
received from the India Office inclosing a copy of a report and 
memorandum, on Pendulum Obsarvattonz, by Major Hcrsclid, 
and asking the advice of the President and Council thereon. 
Subsequently there followed another communication from the 
same office, inclosing a copy of a letter from the same officer, 
with on extract firom a letter tb him from Mr. Peirce of tiie 
United States Coast Snrvey. These documents were referred 
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to a Committee coudstios of Sir George Airy, Prof. J. C, 
Adwmr, and Prof, Stokes. 

The Report of that Committee was forwarded to the India 
Office; the following extracts from it contain those parts which 
re^r to &e main scientific questions raised 

'' The object in referring these documents to the .Royal Society 
was to assist the India Department in coming to a oonclusimi as 
to what, if anything, might yet be required in order to render 
the pendulum operations which have been carried out in connec* 
tion with the great trigonometrical suivey of India reasonably 
complete as an important contribution towards the determination 
of gravity all over the earth. 

‘‘At present the stations which have been dircctljr connected 
with the Indian stations are confined to Aden, Ismallia in Egypt, 
and Kew; and no one of these has been difierentially connect^ 
with any of the cliains of stations that have hitherto Men used in 
the determination in this way of the figure of the earth, though 
Kew is now a station at which an abnolute determination has 
been made. We think it would be a reasonable expectation on 
the part of the scientific public that the Indian group of stations, 
which have already been connected with Kew, should be dlfier* 
entially connected with at least one chain of stations which are 
so connected with one another, and which have been employed 
in the determination of the figure of the earth. 

“ We approve accordingly of the suggestion that gravity at 
Kew should be compared, oy means of invariable pendulums, 
with gravity at another station belonging to another group, 
Greenwich has been named as such a station. 

“In connection with this subject, we would refer to the 
suggestion, which has been brought before us, made by Mr, 
l‘^e, of the United States Coast Surrey, that Major Herscfael 
should swing the same two pendulums that were used in India, 
first at Kew and then at Washington. 

“ As Washington is, or shortly will be, connected differentially 
with a large chain of stations widely distributed in America and 
elsewhere, we think that the value of the Indian series would be 
decidedly Increased by being connected with one of the Ame¬ 
rican stations, such as Washington, We think, however, that 
its connection through Kew wiUi one of the older scries should 
not on that account be omitted. 

“ The observations reouired for the purpose of these connec¬ 
tions are such as certainly can be made, and have been made, 
by existing methods; and the labour of making them, which 
will be approximately in proportion to the number of stations 
at which tne pendulums will have to be swung, is only a fraction 
of that already incurred on the Indian stations, and the three 
which have been included in the same group with them.” 

In October last a letter was received from the Treasury asking 
the opinion of the Fresident and Council respecting arrange- 
meets for observing the transit of Venus in 1882. Under uie 
adviM of a Committee appointed for the purpose, it was recom¬ 
mended that a special Committee of the Royal Society should he 
appointed to decide upon the observations considers essential, 
and to advise Her Majesty’s Government as to the best method 
of eanying them out. In conformity with this advice, and at the 
request ofthe Treasury, a Committee was appointed to draw out 
a scheme of stations, and of the constitution, strength, and 
equipment of the obs^ng parties, and to frame an estimate of 
the total cost. The Committee reported recommending the 
adoption of certain stations in South Africa, the West Indies, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and the Falkland Islands; and 
they at the same time added other particulars, .and furnish^ an 
estimate of the whole, adopting in the main the recommenda¬ 
tions of that Committee; the Treasury then requested the 
President and Coundl to nominate an Executive Committee, 
hy which (accounting to the Treasury) any vote of Parlia¬ 
ment for die purpose of these observation! might be ad¬ 
ministered ; and under whose advice the observers sm assistants 
n^ht be selected and appointed. In compliance with this 
request the fdlowlng^Pellows were nmitinated as an Executive 
Committee, vis. the President, Prof. J. C. Adams, Sir G. Airy, 
Mr. Hind, Sir G. Richards, Prof. H, t. Smith, and Mr. Stone. 
That Committee la noweontinuliw Its lafaonrs, and has appointed 
its member, Mr. Stone, of the Raddifie Observatory, Oxford, 
directing astronomer or the expeditions; and onder him tha 
sdection of instrummits, u well as the training of the observers, 
win be made. 

a a view of maklitf the observations uKImatebr as com- 
M possible^ the Committee, at an early stage, put Itself, 
the Foiei^ Office, Into communication with the cor¬ 


responding Commissions in foreign countries, on the subjects of 
the Instmctions to be given to tbe various observers; and a draft 
set of instructions, drawn up for this purpose, was circulated for 
comment and suggestion. 

Moved perhaps m some dttree by this action, the Govemme n 
of France took advantage of tiw assemblage of scientific men 
collected in Paris for the Electrical Congress and ExhiMtion, to 
summon a Congress of Astronomers, haring especially in view a 
consensus of arrangements for the observation of tiie Transit. 
This Congress met in Paris on October 5, under the auspices of 
the Minister of Public Instruction. M. Dumas was appointed 
President; MM. Foerster and Weisse, Vice-Presidents; MM. 
Tisserand and llirsch, Secretaries. The various countries of 
Europe were represented; but it was a matter of much regret 
that no representative from the United States of America was 
present. Mr. Stone attended on behalf of tbe British Com¬ 
mittee. I must here express my regret at having been unable to 
attend in person to support our directing astronomer, who'made 
the journey at mnrii inconvenience to himself; but I ^ould at 
the same time add that my abEcnce in no way diminished the 
effectiveness of Mr. Stone’s counsels, which proved of great 
service in promoting a unanimity in the views finally adopted by 
the Congress. 

Two Committees were appointed: (i) for the selection of 
stations; (2) for a discussion of methods of observation. 

As the British stations had been already chosen, and did not 
admit of material alteration, the first of these Committees did 
not directly ooncem us. But, judging from the number of 
observations contemplated to be made In South America by 
foreign expeditions, it seems not impossible that the'paity which 
we had proposed for the Falkland Islands might be advan¬ 
tageously transferred to some other loeality, so as to strengthen 
the parlies requiring support, for example, in Australia. 

As regards the discuision of methods, the draft instruetions 
drawn up by the British Committee, and especially tbe definition 
of contact to be observed, strongly insisted upon by Mr. Stone, 
were in the main adopted, Tlie following are the principal 
points agrwd upon j— 

With a view to uniformity of metliod of obeervation It Is 
necessary that iostruments of neariy the same aperture (six indes) 
should tie used, also that the observations of contact should be 
made in a field of just snffieient brightness to allow of the clear 
sep^ation of two threads at one second of arc wart when seen 
projected on the sun with a power of 150. Ine times corre¬ 
sponding to the internal contacts shonld be defined os follows 

At /w^rw.—“ Tbe time of the last appearance of any well- 
marked and persistent discontinuity in tne itlumination of the 
appiirent limb of the sun near the paint of contact.” 

At -“The time eorrespondtag to the first ap^mnee 

of any well-marked and perristent discontinuity in tbe lUnminn- 
tion of the apparent limb of the sun near tbe point of contact.” 

It is a point of primary importance that all the Olivers shall, 
as far as possible, observe the same kind of contam; and it is 
therefore desirable that the times recorded for contacts shonld 
refer to some marked diseotUitwUy in the illumination of tiie 
sun’s limb about which there cannot be a doubt, and which may 
be supposed to be recognisable by all the observers. If a pure 
ge>7metrical contact is alone seen, there can be no doubt nixMit 
time which should be given; but, if base is noted, it should 
be haze nearly as dark as (he cuter edge of the planet; uikI if a 
ligament is seen, it shonld be nearly as dark os tne outer edge of 
the planet. 

A farther proposal was made to estabUrii a Central Bureau in 
Peris to receive and discuss the observations, and to enter npon 
other work more or less directly connected with tiie determina¬ 
tion of solar parallax. Bat, as this question was not contem¬ 
plated in the instroetions given to our representative, and indeed 
exceeded the posrers of the British Committee, no definitive 
resolution was passed on the eubjeet. 

On the Eubjem of the longitude of a pobt in Australia, to 
which 1 made sJlnslon hi my address last year, as important for 
the observations of tfaetraimt of Venns, I have lately received 
a letter from hk. Todd, of the 'Ohaemtory, Adelaide, from 
whidi the fitilowing is an extract : **¥ntb r^ord to the dete^ 
mination of Australian loi^ndes: as K is nmkrstood that 
Lteut.-Commander Green, UTS.N,, srUl call at Port Darwin to 
driermtna its longltitide bv ahmals from Sngapore on tiie one 
side, and with the Addaide Obsemteiy on the other, 1 have 
taken no further steps fbr going to fort Darwin, as merionsly 
I arranged. 1 shall lake all the needffeaty obaervanons itere, and 
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ezchuis« Jslgsols with Lieut.-ComiBander Green over my over- 
bind tdegmph; and, in conjunction with Messn. Eilery and 
Rnisei], make fredi determinationi of the difference of longitude 
between Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydnqr/* 

Since our ]ai>t anniversaiv. Sir George Airy, the late Astro¬ 
nomer Royal, having completed his eightieth year, and nearly 
half a century of oflSce, has retired. Or his services to science, 
tnd to this Society as President, and in other wap, the time to 
speak has happily not rat arrived. His great intellectual powers 
are In fact in no way impaired, and so for from having brought 
his period of activity to a close, he hopes to employ his well- 
earned leisure in completing a favourite work, the Numerical 
Lunar Theory. 

Hia successor, Mr. Christie, from his long experience in the 
R <^1 Observatory, will combine a thorough training in the 
remarkable organisation and methodical administration for 
which his predecessor was so conspicuous, with the full vigour 
of life, and an active interest in the more modern developments 
of astronomy, in which he is already distinguished. 

The future of the Kojral Observatory is a subject on which 
the mind of Sir George Airy often exercised itself, and to which 
he alluded more than once in bis Reports to the Board of 
Visitors. With bis fundamental proposition that observational 
astronomy, in its bearing on the improvement of navigation, 
must always be its main line of work, every one must agree. 
Over and above this, the expressed wish of the Board of Visitors, 
and the practice of the last few years, have already sanctioned 
the addition to the ancient duties of the Observatory of some 
of those long and systematic series of observations, such as 
that of the solar protuberance*, and the motion of the fixed stars 
in the line of sight as shown by the spectroscope, which are 
beyond the scope of an amateur, and above the power of any 
inmvtduol astronomer, however devoted to his work, to per¬ 
manently maintain. How far it may be desirable to continue 
magnetic and meteorological observaiions beyoi d the necessities 
of an astronomical observatory, are questions which will doubt¬ 
less engage the attention of the present director. The main 
question must be, What distribution of these branches of study 
among Greenwich, Kew, and other establishments, will in the 
end best conduce to the progress of science? And with a view 
of giving full scope to the judament and skill of the present and 
future holders of the office the Board of Admiralty have, as 
1 understand, decided to consider a revision of the terms of the 
Royal Warrant under which the appointment is made. 

This year has been signalised by the meeting of a most impor¬ 
tant scientific congress—the International Congress of Electri¬ 
cians, held at Paru. The recent developments of the practical 
applications of electricity rendered the occasion favourable both 
for organising a special exhibition devoted solely to this braoch 
of Bcimce, and also for assembling the electricians of all 
countries. 

The general purpose of this Congress was to discuffi^ and if 
possible to settle, some of the numerous difficulties which per¬ 
plex both the physicist in his studies and the constructor in his 
work. 

Bat chief among the suMects proposed to, and undertaken 
the Congre» was that of fixing a system of electrical measnrei 
for international adoption. 

Perhara in no subject b the necessity of uniform system of 
standard so striking as in electricity. This science, b^h in its I 
practical applications, such as tel^aphy, and in the great natural 
problems or terrestrial majmetism and atmospheric electricity, 
reffises to recognise any artificial divisions of the surface of the 
globe, whether ethnologicBl or political. It rarely happens, in 
operations undertaken on so large a scale as the study of electri- 
city and its industrial applications, that an opportunity presents 
Itsdf of arranging for concerted and harmonious action through 
a period extend^ to a distant future. Before a branch of 
industiy has attained sufficient importance to claim international 
recognitioa, it has usually gone through the proceu of consider- 
aUe development in different countries; and in each of these 
developments it has often received a stamp of local character 
which makes it difficnlt to rednoe die whole to one uaifora 
system. But in the ctM of deotrieity there were foitunatdy 


manufocture of its apparatus had always been confined to the great 
centres of dvilisation, had both tended to limit the numbra of 
existing qistems of measurement, and prevented that multiplidty 
of standards which would certainly have arisen had su^ mann- 
facture been carried on in numerous and in isolated localities. 
But by far the most important influencing circumstance was the 
happy idea due to the Britisih Association of adopting standards 
bas^ on absolute measures. The Association did not allow the 
idea to remain barren ; but, through the instrumentality of its 
Committee on Electrical Standards, it mve to the world the 
admirable units of the Ohm, the V olt, and the now re-chrtstoi^ 
Weber ; and the eminent men who formed that Committee may 
now point with honourable satisfaction to the fact that the 
Eiectrical Congress dedded unanimously to recommend for 
universal acceptance those units which that Committee so eorJy 
adopted. 

With the single exception of the unit of current which, in 
order to avoid an ambiguity in the signification of Weber, re¬ 
ceives the title of Ampere, the names are left substantially with¬ 
out change. 

The adoption of these units for international nse is to be pre¬ 
ceded by a new and more careful redetermination of the ohm at 
the bands of the great physicists of all nations. And it is in¬ 
tended that this determination shall result in a standard for 
general adoption. Thus electricity will be the first of the prac¬ 
tical sciences to be freed from all difficulties due to local stand- 
vds ; and it is to be hoped that this example may be followed 
in other sciences concerned with practical life. 

The following are the actual resolutions adopted by the Inter- 
'national Congress of Electricians at the sitting of Septemlier M, 
1881 

1. For electrical measurements, the fundamental units, the 
centimetre (for length), the gramme (for mass), and the second 
(for time), are adopted. 

3 . The ohm and the volt (for practical measures of resistance 
and of electromotive force or potential) are to keep their existing 
definitions, lo** for the ohm, and 10* for the volt. 

3. The ohm is to be represented by a column of mercury of a 
square millimetre section at the temperature of zero Centigrade. 

4. An international commission is to be appointed to deter¬ 

mine, for practical purposes, by firesh experimeuts, the length of 
a column of mercury of a square millimetre section is to 

represent the ohm. 

c llie current produced by a Volt through an Ohm U to be 
called an Ampere, 

6. The ouantity of electricity given by an Ampire in a second 
is to be called a Coulomb. 

7. The capacity defined by the condition that a Coulomb 
charges it to the ^tential of a Volt is to be called a Farad. 

The remainder of the work of the Congress conristed mainly 
of the discussion of various interesting questions bearing upon 
electricity; and althc^h these did not in many cases issue in 
precise recommendatioa*, yet they were not altogether devoid of 
practical results. The questions which chiefly attracted its atten¬ 
tion were those of terrestrial magnetism and earth-currents, 
atmospheric electricity, and the more practical but perplexing 
question of lightning conductors. In all these matters the 
of close and continuous intercourse between the observers of 
different nations was strongly felt; and the Congress passed 
resolutions recommending combined action both in the way of 
observations carried on simultaneously and with like apparatus, 
and also of frequent if not continuous telopaphic communln- 
tion of the results of these observations, The organisation of 
so extensive and perhaps so costly a system of combined ob^- 
vations must dq>md to a great extent on the various Govern¬ 
ments, and also on the goodwill and generosity of the greit 
telegraphic companies; but it is much to be srished, for the soke 
of science, that some progress in that direction may soon be 
effected. The present state and prospects of dectro-^yslology 
also received catefiil discussion, but the difficulties of the subject 
precluded any definite conclusions. The sime was the case with 
the qnestion of photometiy as applied to nm intense l^ht wtth 
which electricity furnidies us. Resolutions recommending tte 
sdopt^ of certain provisional photometric standards were 
‘ but ‘ 
the 
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of ths Congrats. Ferhsps, however, tiie most im¬ 
portant of nil (with the exception of the choice of electrical units) 
wlU prove to have been the impetus pven to electrical science by 
flw of ideas that took place among the leading 

physlfflats of afi nations, and the light tiiat was thrown on the 
various problems which came under dUcubsion in the meetings of 
the Congress. 

X cannot conclude this imperfect sketch of this important 


winds and (he waves under the direction of divinities of the 
second rank; it made the celestial refn-esentative of light its god 
of poetry and of the arts; and by an admirable forethought, it 
reserved lightning for Jupiter. Science and Wustry have long 
sfance laid their hands on the forces which air and water have 
placed at the disposition of man. Steam, animated by fire, has 
enabled him to overcome many obstacles and to rule the waves. 
Light has no longer any secrets from science, and the arts arc 
dwy multiplying its marvellous applications. But there re- 
mained one labour to accomplish: namely, to wrest lightning 
itmlf from the hands of the ruler of the gods, and to bend it to 
the needs of humanity. This is the feat which the nineteenth 
century has now accomplished, and of which this Congress is the 
evidence and the witness. This feat will mark an epoch ever 
memorable in histo^; and, amid the turmoil of politics and of 
questions which ag^te the human mind, it will be recognised 
as the chameteristm feature of our era. The nineteenth century 
will be tiie century of electricity." 

(7<r ^ c»HtiHued.\ 

UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELUGENCE 

Cambsidgc.— The following is the speech delivered in the 
Senate House on November 24 by the Public Orator (Mr. J. E. 
Sandys, Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s) in presenting Dr. Thomas 
Steiiy Hunt for the Honorary Degree of LL, D. 

"Dipissime domine, dornine Procancellatie, ettota Academia s 

<*Sclentiam ilhun Geologicam, quae, in orhis terraram origine 
et natura investiganda, neque temporis ftnibus terminatur neque 
saeculorum spatb coercetur, nos certe pro rei magnitudine, tem¬ 
poris pnesertim angustils impediti, orutionis brevissimoe intra 
spatium laudore non possumus. luvat potius hodie sdentiae 
tam ma^e profossorem insignem vestro omnium nomine solu- 
tsre, quT in rcpublica ilia maxima'trans Atlanticum natus nostrae 
tamen, provinciae Canadensis rupibus explorandis quinque et 
vi^ti annos dedicavit; qui de omnium animantium (ut nonnullis 
vuetur) antiquissimo, quod Eosoon Canadense nuncupatur, 
doctiasune disputarit; qui (ne plnra commemorem) non modo 
vetustiasimoram illorum saxorom, i^uae Laurentia nomlnantur, 
sod aliorum ^uoque complurium orii^cm primam vicesque varias 
ssgudssime investigavit. Quid autem si, in tot tantisque orgu- 
mentis totlens retractandis, non semper sibi constare, non semper 
cadem sentire, visus est? Vos certe ex Acsdemicae philosoj^e 
dladplina didieistls, rinim vere sapientem (at Ciceronis nostri 
Terbu utar) *qaod dixerit, interdum, si ita rectiu!) sit, mutoie; 
de sententia discedere aliquando.’ Ceterum idem neoessitudinis 
vinculo iu.perpetuttm duraturo nobiscum iddreo conjunctus est, 
qood professoris illlus nostri, qui has inter umbras plusquam 
^ntraagiDta annos studiis Geologicis lumen praetulit, et interpres 
et mensor egregius exstitit O utinam hospiti nostro, nuper ex 
Italia ad nos advech^ mox autem, favente (uti par est) Neptuno 
mO) in patriam translturo, inter tot tedifida variU doctrinae 
dndiis eonsecrata, novnm illud MuMUm <p>d NestorU illius 
nostri semjuternnm fore monnmentnm iomdndum exspectamns, si 
non sd ipsum flnem adductnm, at tnehoatum certe ostendere 
potulssemus. Ipti aemlnistis veteris poetae monitum illud: 

*''Gnuia ab oOcto quod nom ttrdat ab«t'; 
vwtnim igltur offidum est, viri Aeademidi ..qni benefidornm 
non immemores citiL monumentnm iund msgnum ad 
Oiw relicem quam maturissime peidueeic; nos interitn nostro 
anal^qne landis offido peifnncti, plausns lllos vestroi^ qnl 
nowlU nostro lam diu debentor, non ism anmllns monddmv. 

vobis pracsento Reglee SodetatbLondlnensis Sodom, 
nmit stndiU Geologleb opilme merilnm, Tboaem Steny 

BnekenbafyiNatuml Sdenee Sdu^hrehlp §lt 
BmCoUcge tee ben temM to Mr. T. F. McAithn^ of 


Manchester Grammar School. ProximeaceetsU, Mr. J, J. Hart, 
Exhibitioner of the College. The following gentlemen distin¬ 
guished t^mselves in the examination-Mr. A. Ford Smith, 
Bedford Modem School; Mr. A. Wentworth Jones, Clifton 
College; and Mr. P. Hawkrii^, Derby School. Mr. Ford 
Smith was elected to a Natural Sdenee Exhibition. 

’The Statute respecting the Insnection and licensing of lodging- 
houses was finally passed by Congregation on November 33. 
The following clauses were inserted concerning the duties of the 
Controller of Lodgu^-Houses and the Sanitary Inspector 

“ The Controller riiall inspect every house proposed to be 
licensed for the residence of undergraduates; he shml also vidt, 
with or without notice, every Ucensra house once at least in each 
yrar, and report thereon to the Delegates. 

" There shall be a Sanitary Officer appointed by the Delegates, 
for such period and under such conditions as they may deter¬ 
mine. He shall inspect every house proposed to be licensed for 
the residence of Undergraduates, and shall make a Report to the 
Delegates on the sanitary condition of each house thus inspected, 
lie shall also visit each licensed lodging-house once at least 
in every year, and any licensed lodging-house at any time by 
the order of the Delegates. The stipend of the Sanitary officer 
shall be determined by the Delegates in conjunction with the 
Curators of the University Chest. 

" lire Delegates may obtain, when occasion shall arise, addi¬ 
tional advice, whether medical or of any other professsiorud 
kind. Any person whom they n»y thus employ shall receive 
such fee as shall be agreed on by the Delegates in conjunction 
with the Curators of the Univeirity Chest.” 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
London 

Meteorological Society, November 16.—Mr. G. T. Symons, 
P.K.S., president, in the chair.—Twenty-seven gentlemen were 
elected Fellows of the Society. —The evening was devoted to an 
account of the ^lewhich'pas^ across the British Isles, October 
13-14, 1881, which had been prepared by Mr. G. J. Symons, 
P.R.S., with the assistance and co operation of Mr. C. Harding 
and other gentlemen. There is evidence of the storm being formed 
in the Atlantic, about 150 miles south of Nova Scotia on October 
lev uid that at noon on the 13th there was a considerable disturb¬ 
ance about 600 miles west of Galway. At that time there were 
scarcely any instrumental indications in the British Isles of the 
coming storm; the barometer was falling at Valentia, but not 
rapidly, and at some of the western English stations it was 
rising. The curves of barometric fluctuation show very plainly 
the advance of the depression from west to east, for wnile at 
Valentia the minimum occurred at a a.m. on the 14th, on the 
east coast of Norfolk it is recorded that it did not occur till 
4p.m. This fact, coupled with others, seems to indicate an 
easterly progression of the barometric minimum at nrarly forty 
miles per hour. As far as the sea is concerned, the chief force 
of the gale was felt on the afternoon of the 14th in the German 
Ocean, and there the great loss of life and destruction tosUpphig 
seems mainly due to the exceptionally violent squalls which were 
peculiar to mis gale, as well as to the extremely sudden mtnner 
m whirii the wind increased to hurricane force. The afternoon 
becaeae quite darkened by the salt urater Uown Into the air, so 
that it was impossible to see a ship's length ahead. The baro¬ 
metric chart for 9 a.m. on the X4th showed that the pressuie in 
I the north of England was an indt losrer than in the loatb, and 
nearly two inchra lower than in the South of France. T^e arra 
over which injury was produced was very large, and althon^ 
not without precedent, it wai happily rare. The record of 
56 lbs, per square foot at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
was the nigbest ever registered in that locality, and dose by 
thirty-five trees were blown down in ihe park, and fifteen feet 
blown off the top of a spire which had ben erected about forty 
yearly the stone of which shows no sign of decay, and whkm 
nod retained its position almost, if not wholly, by the gravitation 
of its mass. The general opinion seems to he that the straeturel 
dama!^ over the greater of the country was hy no mews 
unprraedented, ana in the greater part of Ireland and the ■ontlt- 
west of En^and WM not even of an unueoil character; hot along 
the ooast and in the East Midlands the dam^ svas ex- 
cenhne^ and on the nturth-east cne-t unpreBedented. In Scotland 
the dectnwthMi of trees was en inn au,— ‘Mr. J. Wallaca Pen^ 
F.MIS., al<« read a paper on the attnctiBfal demige ceuied^ 
the galena indicative o( wind forces end xuwkaduiet atacedw 
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Tay Bridge disaster attention had once more been directed to the 
subject of wind pressure. He suggested that a conference of 
delegates from societies speciall5| teterested In the subject should 
be hdd, who should make experiments and carefully considm* the 
whole question. 

Bntomologicnl Society, Novembei- a.—II. T. Stainton, 
F.R.S., president, in the dudr.—Exhibitions: An aberration of 
UrufUryx sambucoria^ L., Mr. C. O. Waterhouse.—A new 
speaes of AntAmta from the Gold Coast j and some microscopic 
preparations of the saws, dec,, of various Jlymmpttrat prepared 
Iqr Mr. P. Cameron of Glasgow, Mr. W. F. Kirby.—Pieces of 
h^ycomb constructed on a bare wall, without any i^tectlon ; 
and specimens and figures of new varieties of Armaaillium vut- 
gore, L., and PfiretUu icahr, Latr., Rev. A. £. Eaton,—A 

S ecimen tALycatia uartu, Rott., var leariuus, Scriba, Dr. 

. G. Lang.—An undescribed species of Cteadidm from Borneo, 
with UDU-sually developed opcrcula, Mr. W, L. Distant .—h 
female specimen of Dufourta mitmta, Lep., Mr. T. R. Billups. 
—A specimen of Sclerodtrma Jematica, westw.; the larva was 
■ found parasitic on that of a Longicorn beetle in a pine-tree at 
L^ons ; and some Diptera which attack figs in Turkey and Egypt, 
Sir S. S. Saunders (Oils led to an interesting discussion on fig- 
paraoites and caprification).—Some remarkable tubes formed by 
Lepidopterous larvae at Aden; and a specimen of Centra inmtla, 
L., which it was thought at first mi^t belong to C. erminea, 
Esp,, the President.—Papers read : Desaiptions of new genera 
ami species of Heterocerous LtpidopUra from Japan (concluded), 
by Mr. A. G. Butler; and a memoir on the various Dipterous 
insects {Musddet and Ttpulida) destructive to cereals in Britain, 
by Prof. Westwood. 

Geological Society, November a.—R. Etheridge, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—Richard Palcy Gardner, Henry Neville 
Hutchinson, Henry Johnson, William Regester, and George 
Tote, Ph.D., were elected Fellows of the Socie^. - Tlie follow¬ 
ing comm unicatious were read i On the genus Sfeluskaria^ Dune., 
and its distinctness from Parheria^ Carp, and Brady, Iw Prof. 
P. Martin Duncan, M.B. Lond., F.R.S., F.G.S., Pres.R.M.S. 


C.E., F.G.S. 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society, November 38.—The following were elected 
office-beoren, viz.President, the Right Hon. Lord Moncreiif; 
Vice-presidents; David Milne Home, LL.D„ Sir C. WyvUle 
Thomson, LL.D., Prof. Doi^los Maclagan, M.D., Prof. H. C. 
Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S., Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., 
J. IL Balfour, M.D., F.R.S.; General Seeretaiy, Prof. Tait; 
Seeretories to ordinary meetings: Prof. Turner, Prof. Cmm 
Brown; Treasurer, Adam Gillies Smith, C.A.; Curator of 
Library and Museum, Alexander Buchan, M.A.; Members of 
Council: Prof, Campbell .Fraser, Prof. Geikie, Rev. Dr. 
Cazenove, David Stevenson^ Prof. Chmtol, Sheriflf Forbes 
Irvine, Prof. A. Dickson, the Right Rev. Bishop Cotterill, Rev. 
Prof. Duns, Dr. Ramsay Traqnair, John Murray, William 
FergoMn. 

Paris 

Academy of Bctencei, November 21,—M. Wurts in the 
chair.—The following papers were read: - On the condition of 
achromatism In phenomena of interference, by M. Cornu. In a 
system of fringes of interferences produced with heterogenous 
light having a continuous spectrum there is always an achromatic 
fnnge wbi^ plays the rbltoi central fringe, and is found at that 
point of the field where the most intense radiations present a 
maximum or minimum diiiiemice of phase. M. Cornu indicates 
the properties of the achromatic line, and shows the inaccuracy 
of the accepted theory for determination of the central frii^. 
—Reactions of salts of gallium, by M. Lecoq de Boisbandran. 
—On a bed of reindeer remains near Paris, tw M. Gaudry. This 
bed was found I7 M. Vaiseur at Montrenu, and the remains 
have been sent to the Mtiaeiin. They comprise, with numtfous 
bones of reindeer, remafm of elephant, rhinoeerof, horse, bison, 
freshwater shells, Ae, ‘Hw deposit (whidi is sumonnted by 


tkma on the tMe of foults in the geOiofIcal atmeture of the 
Wastem Alps, 1»M. Lmy. Some kttfefladnrei can be traced 
ooBthwcmaly lioht dmneh DamAinA Savor, and ValaU 


producing longitudinal eones with different mNwra(diic charafr- 
tera and strata.—On the crystallisation of sn^ides of cad¬ 
mium and zinc, by M. HautefeulUe.—On the agreement 
of the curve of solar spots with the actions resultiim 
from the eccentric motion of large planets, by M. DuponcheL 
Reviewing the observations collected by Wolf from 1608 to 
our time, he finds the mean period of the oscillations not 
11*2 years, but 11*86, the time of a revolution of Jupiter, with 
which it seems really connected. The perturbations of the curve 
are distinctly en rap^t with the times of revolution of the 
three large superior planets.—On the winter egg of phylloxera, 
bv M, de Lafitte.—Elements of the orbit and e^emerldes of the 
planet (217) Endore, by M. Callandreea. On soma series for 
the development of functions with a sin^e variable, by M. 
Ilalphen.-^n a particular curve of the thira order and on cer¬ 
tain uniform functions of two independent variables, by M. 
Picard,—New method of dividing the circle info equal parts, by 
M. Pellet—Integration of differential eciuatloBs of the vibratory 
motion of a spherical bell, by M. Mathien.—Numerical applica¬ 
tion of the theory of maximum yield of two dymuno-electric 
machines employed for transport of force, by M. Livy. Re¬ 
ferring to a case discussed iw M. Deprez, he shows that, by 
adoptmg different resistances, he'would obtain 10 horse-power at 
50 km., with a maximum electromotive force of 5356 volts, in¬ 
stead of about 7000.—On M. Lippmann’s method for determina¬ 
tion of the ohm, by M. Brillouin,—Remarks on the electrolysis 
of water, by M. Tommasi. In decoinposing water with a single 
element, copper wire being usctl as positive electrode, and 
platinum wire as negtitive, tne quantity of copper dissolved is 
greater than the (quantity deposited on the negative elec¬ 
trode ; and this is explained by the thermal theory.—On 
the diformine of glycerine, by M. Van Rombuigh.—On some 
q>ectiral reactions of alkaloids and glucosides, by M. Hock. 
—Electric current produced by light, by M. Laur. Light 
affects the American process of amalgamation in Mexico. The 
author elucidated the action by experiments which reproduce, in 
complex form, effects that have been indicated by M. Edm. 
Becqnerel (as that physicist pointed out).—On some new cases 
of phosphorescence in plants, by M, Crie. He lately observed 
Auf^laria phosphorca and Pol^rus tilrptus to emit luminous 
radiations} also RhitomorPha or the vegetative apparatus of 
many champignons; also Xyhria ^ymwfha. This is the first 
time emission of light has been observed in Ascomycetes.—In¬ 
fluence of the nature of food on sexuality, by M, Yung. He fed 
separate sets of tadpoles with fish, meat, coagulated albumen of 
bens’ eggs, yellow of eggs, and with a mixed diet. These ali¬ 
ments do not appear to have a very distinct influence on the sex ; 
but along with M. Bcmi’s experiments, those of M. Yung support 
the idea that a special diet afforded to young tadpoles from the 
time of leaving the favours the aevelmment of a female 
genital gland.—Devel^ment of the egg or Melicerta, by M. 
Joliet.—On spermatogenesis in Selachians, by M. IJprmann.— 
M. H^ment communicated some further observatidns on the 
articulation of deaf mutes.—M. Daubrde presented an Italian 
work by Prof. Cosso, " Cbemical and Minerological Researches 
on the Rocks and Minerals of Italy.” 
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SUCKE-ABATEMENT EXHIBITION 

O N the 30th ult. an exhibition was opened at South 
Kensington of appliances intended to prevent cx~ 
cessive production of smoke in household grates and in 
the furnaces and boilers of manufactories, and thus to 
remove from the fogs of great cities, and especially of 
London, one of their most offensive constituents, and that 
which is most potent in darkening the cities over which 
they spread themselves. The Exhibition is described as 
“ international ; that title is, however, often given on 
rather a slender basis; and from what we can at present 
see, the main exhibits are British, although a few interest¬ 
ing objects are sent from Germany, Canada, and France. 

The origin of the Committee, which has for the last 
eight months systematically endeavoured to direct the 
minds of Londoners to the question of bringing into 
practical use some means of lessening the smokiness of 
London, If not rendering London smokeless, is described 
in the official Report as follows; and as it may be hoped 
that this Exhibition is only the beginning of a movement 
of which, with the aid of perseverance, energy, and scicn- 
.tific ingenuity, much may be expected, it is interesting to 
place the history of the movement upon record. 

"The subject of the abatement of smoke, with the 
view of purifying the atmosphere of London and lessen¬ 
ing the deleterious character of London fogs, has been 
vigorously taken up by the National Health Society 
during the past year. In the spring of 1880 the subject 
was brought under the notice of the Committee by Mr. 
Ernest Hart, the Cbaiitnan of Council, as one whiw he 
was desirous of taking up actively, with the co-operation 
of the Committee, and he was requested to take steps to 
bring the Question into a practical form for further pro- 
cdedlng. With this view Mr. Hart placed himself in 
communication whh Prof. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S., 
Professor of Metallur^ at the School of Mines and 
Chemist to the Mint, who undertook to make an exami¬ 
nation of existing methods of combustion of coal in 
household grates and in furnaces. Further steps were 
taken to oStedn details of the existing app.iratus in use 
in different parts of the kingdom, and a considerable col¬ 
lection of documents was made, which have been plac^ 
at the disposal of the Committee subsequently formed. 
In July Mr. Hart learned from Miss Uctavia Hill, the 
Treasurer of the Kyrle Society, that that Society was 
contemplating some action in the like direction, and it 
was airanged between Miss Hill and Mr. Hart, that with 
the atoroval of the respective societies a joint committee 
should be formed, with the object of continuing the 
movement. Such a coramittee was accordingly nomi¬ 
nated, ud met at the National Health Society's rooms ; 
a definite course of proceeding was resolved on, and a 
programme was sketched out. various eminent persons 
known to be specially informed on the subject (not all 
^nected with either Society) were asked to join the 
tomi&iuee*'* 

Among those who have given naost active assistance 
,mre Dr. Siemois, Capt Douglas GMten, Mr. Atchlsmi, 
C(^. Testing, R.E.; but it is needless to ny that aU 
the eminent persons in art, literature, and science who 
June beeaiMk^ to join have willingly given thp valuable 
of their naineo, so that the CosainitteB' ja a venr n- 
ThnSxbnutMminclodetagceinv^ 
of oadhHsthrdloidnd tattb' the fbllOiring teetkihs v— 

Vot. Xxv^No. 


In Section A. will be found ; Open coal-fire grates, 
stoves of all kinds, kitcheners, kitchen ranges, draught- 
regulators, base burners, and other appliances devised to 
prevent the liberation df smoke from bituminous coals or 
to consume anthracite and other smokeless fuel. 

Section B.—Gm fires, open grates and stoves, gas pro¬ 
ducers, and gas-heating apparatus of all kinds for domestic 
use. 

Section C—Appliances for heating rooms and buildings 
by hot air, hot water, and steam circulation. 

Section Z).~Gas engines, boiler furnaces, fire-bars, 
mechanical stokers, smoke-preventing furnace bridges, 
and other appliances for steam-engines and for general 
industrial purposes. 

Section A'.—Anthracite and other smokeless coals, 
bituminous and semi-bitmninous coals, patent and other 
fuels. 

Section A.—AU foreign exhibits. Improvements in 
chimney flues, ventilating apparatus, and novel inven¬ 
tions for regulating temperature, &c. 

Buildings have been fitted up ior the purpose of testing 
the efficiency of grates, stoves, and other appliances 
suited for domestic use; and trials of various fuels and 
boiler appliances will also be conducted in the Exhibition 
Buildings, and at certain factories where facilities have 
been offered by the proprietors. 

The Committee have secured the services of Mr. D. 
Kinnear Clark, M. Inst. C.E., to superintend the trials 
under the direction of the Executive Committee, in con¬ 
junction with Dr. Frankland, F.K.S., Prof. W. Chandler 
Roberts, F.R.S., has undertaken to make certain chemi¬ 
cal tests in connection with the trials of fuel grates and 
stoves. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that such an exhibition 
carried out under the direction of a Committee of Experts, 
which includes Prof. Abel, C.B., Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
A. T. Atchison, M.A., William R. £. Coles (Hon. Secre¬ 
tary), CoL E. R. resting, R.E. (Science and Art Dcp.iit- 
ment, South Kensington), Capt. Douglas Gallon, C.B., 
F.R.S., Prof. Edward Frankland, LL.D., F.R.S. (School 
of Mines, South Kensington), Sir Ughti^ Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, Bart, Dr. Siemens, F.R.S., LL.D., J. Lowry 
Whittle, Temple, will be of national value. It will tend 
directly to a better utilisation of coal and coal products, 
by determining practically and scientifically the means 
which are actually available for heating houses as at 
present (and as may be) constructed without producing 
smoke, as the Committee will be enabled to examine the 
subject generally and to report for public infomution 
upon the relative adaptability of the various coals and 
appliances to the requirements of every class of the com¬ 
munity. Trustworthy information will be obtained upon 
whicb to base sufficient and equitable amendments of the 
existing laws regarding smoke ; and the Committee wilt 
also ascertain and moke known the comparative value of 
^stlng appliances for the utilisation of gas for the purpose 
of heating. 

It most be admitted that for years past the air of 
Etpidon fans steadfly deteriorated, and that in London, 

, which i$o years jfgo was famous for its roses, it is now 
fmpossihle'io get afese to blossom > ^Uers to grow. 
Homely but proetlcat evidence df the aietinic influence 
of light, which is so essential to the health of. plants 
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and animals, was given by Mr. Ernest Hart at one of 
the many meetings which have been held on the sub* 
ject, when be mentioned that wax manufacture had 
been, during the last twenty years, successively driven 
Anther and further from the centre of London. Ten 
years ago it was possible to bleach wax in the sunlight at 
Shepherd's Bush, but the factory was now removed to 
near Richmond, as it was found that the bleaching power 
of the sun for the greater part of the year was almost 
nullified by the pall of smoke which hangs over the 
metropolis. We shall not speak to-day of the various 
appliances of which we have as yet bad but a hasty view, 
but it is only fair to say that there are shown at the 
Exhibition a number of grates, some of which, such as 
the new *^£veritt" grate shown by Messrs. Barnard, 
Bishop, and Barnard; Mr. Crane’s grate, shown by 
Deane and Co.; and in some respects the Excelsior" 
grate of Mr. Archibald Smith, mark distinct advance. 
The possibility of consuming the smoke of bituminous 
coal in ordinary grates by forcing the draught of air and 
smoke downward through the fire before it is allowed to 
escape has been shown, as has also the facility with which 
hard anthracite smokeless coal will burn in open grates 
without any sort of blower or other such contrivance. 
In addition to thc^e there is an extremely interesting 
series of exhibits of mechanical stokers, fiie-bais for fur¬ 
naces, a new gas kiln which will be shown in operation, 
as well as Dr. Siemens’ gas-regenerator. Some extremely 
good household stoves and ftre-placcs are sent from 
Germany and Canada. 


DOUJiLE-STAHS 

Observaiions 0/ Dmbh-Stars made at the United States 
Naval Observatory, By Asaph Hall, Professor of 
Mathematics, United States Navy, and Rear-Admiral 
Rodgers, U.S.N., Superintendent. (Washington ; 
Government Printing Office, 1881.) 

£ welcome another addition to our knowledge of 
the positions and distances of double stars. Prof. 
Asaph Hall has published a volume containing i6r4 obser¬ 
vations of such stars made by him chiefly with the afi-ineb 
refraptor at the Naval Observatory at Washington. The 
objects of the observations are two. Firstly, the detection 
of constant errors of observations by the measurements 
of double-stars from a selected list, and comparing such 
measures with those of other observers made as nearly as 
possible simultaneously; and, secondly, the measurements 
of double-stars generally. 

The list of stars adopted is that prepared by Otto Struve, 
with a few additions of stars of greater distance. There 
are 30 stars in all, and 296 complete sets of measures of 
these have been made, each set consisting of four measures 
of position and two double measures of distance, except 
in cases where the stars exceed 3" in distance, when four 
were taken. The measures appear to be made with 
care, and the discrepaacici are not greater than may be 
expected from night to night, 

In connection with this subject Prof. Hall has applied 
a geometrical test to such observations by means of 
measures of the multiple stars 2 syps and 31X and tha 
stars in the traperium of Orion. He says 
»In die case of three stars A, B, Q if we Udm the 


origin of co-ordinates at A, and observe the angles of 
position and the distances of B and C only, then these 
quantities are independent, and we may put their differen¬ 
tials equal to sero. But if ne observe also the angle of 
position and the distance between B and C we have ob¬ 
tained more quantities than the geometrical conditions 
require, and must adjust the parts of the triangle by the 
method of least squares.” 

In the case of the triangles and the quadrilateral there 
appear to be no important systematic errors. 

Prof. Hall gives a detailed account of the use of **rough 
circles” for setting the instrument on a star. These 
circles are the edges of the ordinary setting circles divided 
by lines of black paint on a white ground so as to be read 
without trouble, a method already adopted in some obser¬ 
vatories in this country. He also describes the difficulties 
he has had with the driving clock, difficulties which are 
too often experienced with driving clocks of alt kinds, 
and often arising from insufficiency of power and strength 
of parts to stand varying strains, and often dust and 
damp, which ordinary clocks do not generally experience. 
The dome, which is 42 feet in diameter, now turns with 
more difficulty, and if our experience is worth anything, 
such a difficulty once commenced will keep on fast in¬ 
creasing, and will very materially militate against the 
continued use of the instrument beneath it. The flexure 
of the telescope, which is 31 feet in length, and of the 
mounting, is small, and the working of the instrument 
very satisfactory. 

A filar micrometer has been used for all the observa¬ 
tions, and great care has been taken to test its accuracy, 
which is all that can be desired; but we note that the 
wires ate illuminated by a lamp held by an assistant, a 
method somewhat primitive, as Prof. Hall says, and a 
waste of energy which might, we should have thought, 
have been useful elsewhere. 

In all the ordinary observations four measures of posi¬ 
tion and two double measures of distances have been 
taken, and in all cases the head of the observer was kept 
in an upright hr natural position. Owing to this we sh^l 
expect to find, on comparison of the list of test stars with 
otWs, a considerable error depending on the position of 
the stars with the horizon. No doubt practice has a great 
deal to do with it, but we have generally understood that 
the observations were more accurate end differed less 
infer se when made with line joining the eyes parallel to 
that joining the stars under observation. 

Prof. Hall has included a good many very close starsi, 
and it is to them that the large telescope can be most 
profitably turned, leaving the wider ones for the riouU 
iostrumotts, with which they are well able to deal. 


OUX BOON SHELF 

Zoolbjiieal Atlas {includinji Comparativo AH(Umy\ with 
Practical Directions tmd Explanatory Text for Uto 
Un of Students. Inveitebrata. ByD, M^Alpine, 349 
Coloured Figures and Diagrams, (Edinburgh am 
London; W. and A. K. Johnstooi j 88 /.) 

This Atlas is prefaced by the following remarks;— 
treating of the Invertebrata I have thought it advisat^ 
to depart slightly from the plan Mowed with the Verte-. 
brata. Them are five gtwt divisions of vertebrates 
recognised by naturalists, and a type or so of each was 
found to answer the putJMte In view; but among InvcHb- 
bratesthc range of struetijire Is immensely gr^er, had 
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the typical forms are thereby necessarily increased. In 
order to preserve the just proportions of the subject, and 
Qut of the whole make a fair selection, 1 have treated 
most of the forms in less det<it than the Vertebrates.* 
With the above statement no objection could be found; 
as to the method of carrying it out, we notice that 
while four out of the sixteen plates are devoted to 
illustrations of the group of Protozoa, there is not 
even a single figure given of the Sponges, nor of the 
Hydrozoa, nor of the Actinoxoa, and for their absence 
we can find no other excuse than what is given in the 
above quotation. As to the plates of Protozoa, we 
perceive that there is no exact indication of the size of 
the forms figured, unless indeed in a footnote, ahich 
states that the forms figured ''are all microsioptcy with 
the eicceptton of the Nummulites.” Now if there is 
one thing more than another that a student requires 
to be reminded of while studying “miuoscopic” forms, 
it is that they vary immensely among themselves as 
to size, and it is surely necessary that he should have 
Some oefintte ideas as to those sizes beyond the r^nge of 
unassisted vision, such as be may be presumed to have of 
those objects within this range. Neither has the author 
been to our mind happy in his selection of forms of the 
Protozoa “from stanaard works on the subject.’* His 
Atlas is meant for students in this country, and wliere are 
they to get specimens to work with of such genera as 
Protogenes, Vampyrella, Myxastrum, Protomonas, Proto- 
myxa, Lieberkuhnia, and the like. The student interested 
in "pond'life** may possibly admire the exquisite and 
artistic delineations of their old favourites, Paramceiium^ 
Daphnia^ Cycbps^ &c., given in the Atlas. The festooned 
surface of Paramactum, the appendages of Daphnia and 
Cyclops are certainly figured as they have never been 
heretofore. It is really refreshing to turn from the old 
and well-worn figures to the bold originality of these 
plates; in them the author has courageously followed 
the theory of zoological representation laid down by the 
celebrated German artist with reference to Camelus^ sp., 
but is scarcely to be congratulated on the wonderiul 
results he has achieved. Some of the diagrams are 
acknowledged as from the originals of Huxley and 
Gegenbaur ; these are good. 

TAo S/udefi/*s Has^book of Chemistry. With Tables 
and Chemical Calculations. ^ H. Leicester Grevillef 
F.I.C., F.C.$. (Edinburgh: £. and S. Livingstone, 
1881.) 

“ IN the presence of so many good manuals on chemistry, 
the appearance of another may seem unnecessary," says 
th 4 *author in his preface. For “ may seem ” read “ is," 
and the sentence expresses a truism. The author’s 
’book can. however,scarcely be classed amongst “good 
manuals." The statements of individual chemical facts 
are on the whole correct; the general arrangement of tbe 
book is clear; rat, considered as a manual of chemistry, 
the work must be pronounced a fiiilure. 

Attempts are made to explain the expressions “ atomic 
weight," “ molecular weight,” “valency," &c.,but without 
success. Atoms are confused with molecules; the ordw 

a definitions of these terms are certainly stated, but 
tions taken by themselves are, as Hunter said, “ Of 
all things on the face of this earth tbe most cursed." 

Avogiidro*s law Is stated on p. 36, but tbe conclusion 
deduced therefrom, viz, “the densities of all the elemen¬ 
tary bodtea in the gaseous condition an the.tame as their 
respective atomie weights, or, the atoms o( all the elements 
In »c gaseous state occupy the same spacb” is untni^ 
and does not foUqw from the generalisation u Avogadra 
The Daltonian atomic theory is stated much m the 
which mi^ l^ve been employed before the mde- 
cular theory matter had been propounded! Such 
fool on p. IS, that oxides are called monox- 
neo; dfoaidei, according "as foe compounds contain 
atoms of oxygen respectively’’} or 1 


that on p. 13, “that acids are spoken of as monobasic^ 
&c., according as they contain one, two, &c., atoms of 
hydrogen replaceable by a base," show that the author 
has failed to grasp the teachings of the molecular theory. 

The term “valency," we are told on p. 159, is used to 
express “ the comparative saturating power of the differ¬ 
ent elements, taking hydrogen as the unit.’* Such a loose 
statement as this naturally prepares the way for the full 
acceptance of the “bond” view of valency, with all its 
inconsistencies and apparent, but unreal, explanations of 
facts; so that one need not be surprised to find (p. i6o> 
the expression, baid to be understood by the uninitiated, 
“the affinity of these bonds." 

A sentence on p. 161 may be quoted as a type of the 
kind of writing to be found' in the works of those who are 
bound by the trammels of this perninous system. “The 
disappearance of the active atomicity by twos, which is 
found to be always the case, has led Dr, Frankland to 
suggest that the bonds of union so disappearing are 
engaged in satisfying each other." 

That part of the chapter on “ The Higher Principles 
of Chemical Philosophy" which deals with compound 
radicles is equally unsatisfactory. Sulphuric acid may be 
as-umed to contain the radicle SO,. “ The group SO3 
may be traced ail through the compounds of sulphuric 
acid, thus: SO,(CiK)j SO/ONa), SO,CuO^" Such a 
statement is harmful, and only harmful, to tbe student; 
in what light other than as an amusing plaything can 
he regard this conception of compound radicle? Why 
should he not trace the group SO3, or the group SO, or 
the group SU4 “ all through tbe compounds of sulphuric 
acid ’* ? Give him pen and paper, and if he have a little 
fancy he will trace you a most varied and pleasing 
number of groups “all through" as many compounds as 
you please. 

The tabulation of facts concerning groups of elements 
and compound!! is a good feature in this book, and likely 
to prove very useful to the student. The chapters dealing 
with orranic chemistry are clear and succinct: had the 
author contented himself with recording leading facts, 
and left the “ principles of chemical philosophy” alone, 
be would have produced a book of some merit, although 
not of merit sufficient to warrant him in adding another 
“Manual of Chemistry" to the list which is already so 
much too long. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
{The Editor doti not hold kimseif responsible for opinions expressed 
by Au correspondents, Netlhtr can he underiahe to retur»t 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejetted manmeripts. 
No notice is taken of anonysnons eommunuaHotu, 

{The Editor mrgentfy requests correspondents to keep their leifm 
as short as possible. The pmsnrt on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to ensure the appmrante even 
of eommunicatiOHS containing interesHng end ncvelfiscts.\ 


The “ Bira " Arctic Expedition 
I'HOSi who advocate the despatch of a Government vessel 
In search of Mr. B. Leigh Smith’s expedition betray only 
a partial acanaintance with the drcainstances of the case. 
His having failed to return this 'eason is no evidence what¬ 
soever of bis having met with disaster; for previous to his 
departure from England, certain peo^de well understood that 
be was prepared to spend tbe present winter far north if he 
found U worth while to do so. It was this which prevented me 
from mfqg with him (nalural hiitory aork on hand preclnding 
my absence from London fdr upwards of a year); for as I 
had ooUected plants and animals with hhn on a former tape- 
dhion in fipitzbeigen, he invited me to accompany him on 
his meant ttip to Fcanx-Josef Land. The Eira was Wdl-pro- 
visioned for apwidds of dghteen months, and in summertime 
fresh nieatteabtwdaneeeaii be feeured, whldi, hung iu» la tiie 
tWiiim wUt keen aaod for aimed an fndeftuttcily foug p^. 
TnisiMexpedttum has pcovt'loM enouBbrTor bt least saether 
3rear aad a hal< from the present ttme^ fotilfodn wonld be no 
aee^^fortheaa^ starve twb years henca. It'fo therefore nfocr 
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«irly to begin to fed uneasy about their safety on account of 
pPOTfaiioon 

The deteatiou of the Eira in the north is more probably due 
to her being " beset ” than to her having been “ nipped ” or run 
aground. Unle-» she has foundered before stores could be got 
cut of her (when nothing could be done by any search-expedi¬ 
tion t wards enabling the crew to survive the winter), Mr. Smith 
and his men are doubtless having a fine time of it up there, in 
■one sense of the words. If it came to the worst they would 
not be obliged to abandon the ship f>imply on account of her 
being hopelessly *'be-el," until the spring of 18S3, because they 
could afford to a ait for the chance of her being liberated next 
summer or autumn. Then, if she were clearly inextricable, they 
would do what is done by tiie crews of whalers under similar 
drcninstanco—haul boatk or sledges, ladcii with provisinna, over 
the ice to some place where, in the ordinary course of events, 
they couid nol foil to fall in with walrus-hunters, or from whence 
they might rake a departure in their own boats to the most con¬ 
venient country, Mr. Smith, to my personal knowledge, always 
-counteri upon being able to effect a sife retreat by these means, 
without unnsnal difficulty, if be should lo <e hu ship: the de¬ 
spatch of an expedition from England in search of him never 
entered into his calculations. This will amply account for hU 
not nsming a reiuUttMwt, In the Arctic regions it is best not to 
be lied down beforehand to any one rmie when there is a choice 
of several, lest if emergency arise it prove to be fro ton, pre- 
ciMly the m si difficult of ul. 

In. view of the above facts it appears premature to deoand 
the equipment of a vessel to re<<cue the Eira as a matter of 
immediate urgency, although, if nothing be heard of her by this 
time next year, an expedition daring the veason of 1883 might be 
areshonable precaution by no means uncalled for. If people want 
a ship to be sent out next year, why .‘.hould not the agitation ^ 
an honest one for an Arctic expedition pure and simple ? 

Thorucombe Vicarage, Chard, Dec. 3 A. E. Eaton 


HelopbytOD Williamsonia 

At the late York meeting of the British As>ociation two of 
my indefatigable auxiliaries in the work of Carljoniferous invcKlU 
gation, Mr. Wm. Cash, F.G.S., of Halifax, and Mr. Thomas 
Hick, M.A., lt.Sc., of Harrogate, described, under the name 
of Hymmophyiloidts WUHamsoms^ a new stem of a plant, which 
they had obtained from the Halifax bed.s. Ihis plant is an 
extremely interesting one, since its cortical layer exhibits the 
large, open, longitudinal lacunse, formed by dissociation, so 
oommon amount aquatic plants. It is still more interesting 
since the septa separating the laige lacunas are rotate, each 
one consisting of a single layer of cell--, and the whole com¬ 
bining to constitute a network with vertically elongated meshes, 
This arnin^ment approaches too closely to that seen in the 
living Marsileacex, to be overlooked in considering the possible 
affinities which it may indicate, Tlie structure of the central vas- 
cutar bundle as well os of its component vcsacis diflers decidedly 
from that of the recent Mariii lepc and their allies. But it differs stiu 
more wiiely from Myriophyllum, with which the generic name 
given to it by my two friends associates it. This circomstonce 
Mone makes it Important to change the name. As yet we have 
found no trace or an angiospermoui phanerogam in the Car¬ 
boniferous beds, and any name suggesting the probability of the 
existence of such is apt to be mUle^ing. But apart from this 
suggestion of improbable affinities a second reason exists for 
changing the name. Urrger has already adopted that of Myrio- 
l^Uites for a genus of Tertiary plants, and the two names 
afqitroBeh too nearly to make it desirable that both should be 
retained. One pomt appears to be indisputable :-»The structure 
of the bark already referred to indicates either a marsh or an 
aqiiatk plant'-an toterestlag fset, since it is the first example of 
a pant from the palscosoic rocks that has hitherto come 
under are notice. We have numerous ao-callcd aquatic roots 
described by eiuritnu authors—and possibly .they may be what 
they are (dBrmed to be, though we have no iwoof that such is the 
case; but I think that no such doubts can exist In reference to 
our new plant. Under ihesa abemnstanoes I propose for this 
plant the generic nameofi anaaw wakLiavriecs no 

roregoaeconduiionsastoiliMtoaioma^tias. Detailed figures 
ictf ft will appear In the n^ {lath) my memoirs ^*Ob the 
OilpuiisatioD of ^ 01 the.Coel'ijMMirea, ^ 

WMrCi.W'lULUMOK 

Viftoria Unlvenlly, Mantheslelv Doiwfaar ^ 


The Pronunciation of Doaf-mutea who have baoa 
Taught to Articulate 

My attention has j^t been drawn to the remarkable statement 
of M. Hdment {C. It., xeiii. p, 754), that deaf-mutes who have 
been taught to articulate apeak with the accent of thebr native 
district; and to the equally renurkable letter of Mr. Win, 
£. A. Axon, pabllshed in Natuxk (voI. xxv. {i. iot), in 
support of the same proposition. 

1 may say in this connection that I have during the past few 
years examined the pronunciation of at lea.st 400 deaf mutes ndta: 
nave been tanght to speak, without remarking any such teodeney 
as that referru to above. It is true that in a few cases dialectu 
pronunciations are heard, but it always turns out upon investiga¬ 
tion that such childreu could talk b^ore th^ became deaf, Tne 
peculiarity is undoubtedly due to uuconsaous recoll^on of 
former speech, and cannot correctly be attributed to heredity. 

M. Emile Blanchard (C. R,, xciii. p. 7 S 5 } has directed atten¬ 
tion to the harsh and disagreeable character of the nttensnee of 
many deaf-mutes who have been taught to articulate, but it has 
been found in America that this can be overcome by suitalde 
instruction. I am bupy to be able to say that I have heard 
from congenitally dear children perfectly dutinet and agreeable 
articulation. 

The mouths of deaf children are in no way different from ouc 
own.* Deaf mutes do not naturally speak the language of their 
country for the same reason that we do not talk Chinese— 
heeve never hard the language. They are dumb simply because 
they are deaf; and I see no reason to doubt that all deaf-mutes 
may be taught te use their vocal organs so as to speak at least 
intelligibly, if not as perfectly as those who hear. 

In most, if not in all, of our American Institutions for the deaf 
and dumb, articulation is now taught as a spedal branch of 
education; and in many of our ichools all instruction is given by 
word of mouth, as it has been found that large numbers of deaf 
children can be taught to understand spoken words by watching 
the movements of the speaker’s mouth. 

So successful has aniculatiou-teaohing proved in America and 
in Europe, that dumbness will soon be universally recognised as 
a mark of neglected education. 

Albxanoeb GRMtAK Bbll, Ph.D. 

(Nat. CoL for Deaf Mutes, Washington) 

London, December 5 


The Function of the Ears, or the Perception of 
Direction 

I SEE the above to-day in Nature (voI. xxiv. p. 499) as a matter 
brought before the British Association at York, and as 1 can for¬ 
ward some results of experience, 1 beg to send the following 
In the cold season of 1868 I had to cut a strught Hue through 
dense forest half a mile long, between two nvea mounds, am 
availed myself of the known capability of Asamese in t^ng 
direction m such cases, Plaoing a man on one mound to shout 
now and then, a party of ns went to the other mound and 
listened. On bearing the shouts 1 placed a long thin bamboo 
on the ground pointing from a peg la thedirection of the shouts. 
While the men were dealing a space around 1 put another 
small peg in the ground, marking where the point of the 
bamboo fell. I took the Mmboo up, and made the head matt 
relay it himself, which he soon did, almost exactly where I had' 
pegged it; thence we cut a trae straight line, settlqg up pMled 
rods at every 50 yards, and eventnally came out at E4 feet from 
the mound, in a distance of 45 chains. Tim Jnsgle was d«Dse» 
and we could never see more then about la or I4jnurds itt frant; 
Lately having moved to a place where there are five .tea-gard«m 
in a semicirde around m& at distances of 5, 6,4,4^, and 4I s 
miles distant, I have heard several goa(n In the early noniliu» . 
and taking the bearing of the most atrable, plotted It <m toe 
Government map, when it come out exactly amoitt the housda 
in the station " of the one at 4 miles; a repetition on othv 
mornings confirms the direction. Distance does not seen any 
drawback, provided the sounds are loud enough; fCrln ^ great 
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caAbqttklee of Jumarf^ 1869. the direction of the load hongins 
MKiiidi like'Brtulery was cereCuI!3r marked agaimt a peak in the 
Maga HUl range. Bearlqge hjr the prismatic compass sabse- 
oMn^aent to Cahmtta to Dr. H. S, Medhcott, tnrned out to 
bewirain j(*of the tme line to Cheduba and ltnmree» the active 
voleank centre^ 550 miles oif. I cannot exactly see how the 
dUbrence of the tHttinUf asshts ns in directing to the sound, I 
find I Jodge that best by facing It and remaining still, and verify 
thedbeetfon best by (with the era only) about 10* to 

ri|^ and then 10* to left, which, If I do not move tlie bead, 
NOD nnahlN me to fis by eye the direction pretty eloce. 

Stbsagar, Asam, October tj S. £. Psal 


Aa Audible Photometer 

liryoar tssne of Smtember aa (vol. xxiv. p, 491, British Acao* 
dation Reports) Mr. Lant C^enter mentions an idea of his about 
an ** andible photometer.” The mme idea occurred to me some 
six months ago. As my plan seems to be much mwe simple than 
Mr. Carpenter’s, dispeosiim with Intermittiog beamiaud rotating 
disks, pwhaps you will allow me a little i.pace to describe it. 1 
require ooly one photophonic receiver, whereas Mr. Carpenter 
mentions ** two precisely similar receivers,” which is diHicuU, if 
not ^olly impossible, to obtain, a is a small battery, B an in* 
ductioD'Coil with the ordinary vibrating magnetic mtermpter, 
and with a bighTCsisfanoe secondary coil; c is the Wheatstone- 
bridge combioarJoo, s b a selenium cell, with its working i>urfsce 



turned to the scale E; r is a high resistance of about die value 
of the selenium cell; a is a sltoing contact, T a high resistance 
telephone. Now I place on the scale c a standard caudle at a 
distance d from selenium cell, and move the sliding contact till no 
tuud is emitted from the telephone. Then the wire connections 
ore left wholly unaltered, and the candle is taken away. Now I 
ptace the light I wUh to compare with the standard candle on 
the stale E, and move it along the scale till the telephone is a^m 
silent. Be the distance of tu light from the seleiuum ceil now 
D, then Its luminous intensity is 


standard candles. 


'As, on cfteivthonght, I greatly doubted the dtness of selenium for 
photometric purposes (which doubts became the stronger the 
more I read about tlie subject), I did not pursue my Idea, which 
floald oidy malt in an ondhion to the long lUt of practically 
•QtdcH photometers. The above may perhaps he used aa a col- 
^|e eiqieriiiient fer demonstraUag die law of the square td 
dielaaen. J. W. Giltay 

l>elft,M«veidberai 


SdtraoFdinaiy Atmospheric 'Phenomenon 
IlircLOSE a paragraph from the Glasgow CMuwsof tlus 

^te selatliig to that ps^ar form of Ughtaing known n fiiwbaUs, 
Ttm N p lii i a tio n 01 the explosion m the hwnel is, I think, 
tareaeeas, it having been caused by the explosion of the dre-haU, 
was driving out the smoke by the fire*daoxs, The aurom was 
ytaybdghthere on Vredneiday evening, ihowtogj^aast fianrlh's 
lino w|a 41 sttalt direct viaton speotreeeopC. Itefom the ere 
leQdent^ Nosklve for meaaareraent, dooda cat off the 
^driptat. liNtauoNem a faridri norihern ^ 

meet alrNfficiis and was observed brightest atittkeftev'^ 


(p.m.). These notes may be of use lo 'you in connection wit^ 
those of other observera J. B, Hannay 

Cove Castle, Lccb Long, N.B., November 2 $ 

EAtraardimty Phtnomenon of the Storm 
Those on board the Campbelton Steamer Kinloeh' (Capt. 
Kerr), which left Greenock on its nsual tun about half*past 
eleven o’clodc on Tuesday morning after the storm that raged 
during the ni^t, had a somewhat extraordinary experienee 
while passing down the Firth. The vessel was enveloMd in a 
dense shou er of bail, and for some time it was awfully dstk, and 
Occasionally the vessel was lit up by vivid flashes of lightning. 
One of the flashes was very bright, and its shape was sometblog like 
that of the arteries of the human body, with a central colmnn all 
shattered and broken. About noon, while opposite the Cloch Light¬ 
house, and nut far from the shore, the captain observed immeri lately 
over the ship what appeared to be a series of dear bolls of 
lightning, each about a fuut in length, and resembling a chain, 
except that they were disconnected. This phiuomenon was 
quickly succeeded by an explosion in the fuand of the steamer, 
and several tialls of fire upon the bridge running about, and then 
bounding off into the water. The first tnipiessiou of the spec¬ 
tators was that something had exploded on board, but on inquiry 
It was found that this was not the case. The mate stated, how¬ 
ever, that a ball of lightning had almost struck him where be 
stood. A fireman ruOied upon deck to see what had happened, 
as the engine-rnom was filled with smoke, and a choking sensa¬ 
tion wa> expenenced below. The explanation appears to be 
that a poriion of the liglitning hiul pas'-ed down the funnel until 
its foice was spent by the fire, and the sudden refc^very of the 
drauj,ht of the funnel afterwardh accounted fur the loud report 
that was heatd. The captain, in his lottg expenence at sea, 
never encountered such a pheno enon licfore, and it may be 
taken as an indication of the cxtraurdiuary atmospheric forces 
which had been at work during the storm, and which seemed to 
centre in this locality. 


Papin 

In the resiew of my "Life and Letters of Papin’’* iir 
Nature, vol xxiv p. 37S, the ho)ie is expressed that I might 
succeed "tu fill the lacume in the career of Una remarkatle 
Qian.” The only important blank remaimtig now in our know¬ 
ledge of Pnpin’s life conskts in oiir ignorance of the time of his 
death. We may re-t assured that he died in London, and there¬ 
fore this blank is not likely to be filled but by a per-on who is 
familiar with the city .and its inhabitants of the jiresent at d ot 
the beginning of last century. Pa|>in died about lyta. During 
1709 he lived at "Madam Poital chez M. Cbarron, apolheeaire 
tans Compton Street, proche St. Anne." As it is not orubahle 
that he cnaiued bis IrAlgings before his death a search m the 
registers of the district to which Comptm Street Iwlonged (if 
they are in existence) would lead to result's equally important for 
the history of science and fur that of leJinology. Maybe a 
reader of this note who enjoys snch opportunities will render me 
his assistance in this thankful task. 

I avail myself of this op|iortuiiily of correcting a few slight 
mistakes which have found their way into the otherwise excellent 
r/sumf. Not Papin bat Lvvbnitx is the author of the letter of 
February 4, 1707, w’hich contained the first idea of the "hot-air 
engine.” Leibnitz is therefore the inventor of the same. That 
boat, in which Papin left Cas-cl in 1707 to sml to Bremen, was 
not a "steam propeller boat,”but a small ship with paddle- 
wheels to lie worked by the sailors. It was not Papin’s inten¬ 
tion to proceed to Knghtnd in that boat. He left Cxssel with 
proofs of the favour and goodwill of the Landgraf, whidh re¬ 
mained unchanged to the end. I.RSt 1 y, before Papin no steam- 
engiae existed; he is the teal inventor of the some, for be in 
l6ta> first annonneed the idea, and rested it by experiments of 
otobiiw the pressure of steam os motive power for engines. 
This, his first engine, had a piston inside a cylinder. Snob an 
arrangement was not at all'^ncw at that time; other maolunN 
had' th^e stme, as, far instance, the gunpowder engine oT 
Haygben% which suggested the Invention of Paulin. Lelbaits 
CorrMponded uith ahe Inventor nbout this en^ne much inter,, 
a&d made vafimbte proposltioDs, but the corres p jmd ep ce of dieN 
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two savants did not commence before 1692. It is theref<« 
ottt of the question to credit I^ibnitz with the invention of the 
steam-engine or even with the application of the piston principle 
in the steam-engine. E* G»8 lAnd 

Cassel 


A Question for Naturalists 

Mr. Paul du Chaili,u, in his “Land of the Midnight 
Sun,” tells us that the time of dropping the horns in a herd 
(of reindeer) varies from March to May," This may Im true as 
regards the young miles up to two or three years of age, and of 
the does, but it is questioiialde as regards the full-grown males. 

If my memory serves me correctly, the full-grown bucks brought 
to this country with some I .apps a year or two ago, and exhibited 
at the Aquarium, shed their horns in Decemlier or January. 
The experience of a gentleman—one of the highest authorities 
in such matters—who holds a most important position at the 
Zoolo^ctil Gardens, supports my view. Can the Trapps have 
two kinds of reindeer which .shed their horns at different sea¬ 
sons? I know (hat the full grown male reindeer of the barren 
grounds of Americi drop their horns in the latter part of 
November and in Deoeinher (which does away with the erro¬ 
neous idea that this animal used the broad brow antler as a 
shovel for clearing away the snow so as to reach his food); the 
young buck of two or three years retains his horns until spring, 
and the full-grown female does not shed her horns until May or 
June, usually after having dropped her calf. J. Rar 

4, Addison Gardens, November 19 

Earthquake Vibrations 

In a note in your i.ssue of August 25 on my aceonnt of the 
earthquake of March 8, 1881, felt in Japan, it is said "that from 
the phenomena of the shock and from experiments on artificial 
eartnquake waves produced hy letting an iron ball weighing 
about one ton fall from a height of about thirty-five feet, Mr. 
Milne agrees that the waves that are felt are transverse to the 
line of propagation of the shock.” Le-t it should be thought 
that all the earthquakes which shake the residents in Japan are 
composed of transverse vibrations, allow me to make the following 
brief statements 

1. In the earthquake of March 8 my sei>mographs chiefly 
indicated east and west motions, whilst time observations made 
in Yokohama, as compared with similar o 1 )servation.s made in 
Tokio, showed that the earthquake must have travelled up from 
the south. This particular earthquake, as recorded in Tokio, 
might therefore be called a traiisvcr.se or diagonic shock. 

2. In other shocks normal or direct vibrations are the most 
prominent. These shocks might be called euthutropic. 

3. Others again are compounded of direct and transverre 
motions, and might therefore be called diastrophic. Thus my 
record.s of the shock of July $, 1881, very clearly showed a 
variation in the direction of the motion of the ground. At the 
commencement of the shock the motion was N. 112* E.; l) 
second after this the direction was N. 50* £. ; f second more it 
was N. 145* E.; and after a similar interval N. 62* E. These I 
and other changes were very clearly indicated in the diagram 
written by a double-bracket seismograph. 

4. AnaseLsmic shocks, or those where vertical motion is 
prominent, which vertical motion may sometimes be a component 
of the transverse motion, aptiear to be rare. 

5. In the artificial earthquakes produced by the blow of a 

falling ball the seismographs very clearly wrote both normal and 
transverse vibration! When bracket-ring seismographs were 
used, these two sets of vibrations could be separated and their 
respective velocities, &c., measured. When a single component 
seismograph was nsed, the resultant motion due to the composi¬ 
tion of these two sets of vibrations was recorded. The results 
of these experiments, which experiments were made in eonjaue- 
tion with my colleague Mr. T, Gray, will very shortly be 
published. John Milkk 

Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan, October 13 

The Geological Survey of Italy 

My friend Mr. W, Topley, in hb interesting account of the 
Italian Geological Survey (Naturi, vol xxv. p. 86), b quite 
right when he states that the geological surveyors seem now to 
have definitely fixed the position of thie Carrara marbles in the 
Trias. If, however, be means to imply that the geological world 


at bige will accept this decision, I fear he b mistaken. The 
patient toil, spread over many years, and carried on by M. 
Coquand with more than due regard to Buffon’s advice to eulo¬ 
gists, " 7 / /aut voir beauemp et revoir souvent" gives him such 
authority when speaking on the ^t^uct^^e of the Apuan Alps and 
the Campiglie-<e, that nothing but the mo:>t absolute proof that 
he is wrong in regarding the metamorphic marbles or Carrara, 
as well as those of the Pyrenees (St B^at, Ac.), as being of 
Carboniferous age, will prevent foreign students of Italian geo¬ 
logy from accepting his viea's on the matter. I have read, I 
thmk, all tluit iias been written in Italy by De Stefani and 
others on the point in question since th^ publication in full of 
M. Coquanil’s mature conclusions in the BullHin de la Sociiti 
gtidogique de France, in 1874, and I still regard hU position os 
entirety una^sailed In 1876 I published in the GtologUal Al^fw- 
tine a short rhumi of M. C^uand’s results, to which I would 
refer any who are interested in the subject. G. A. Lxbour 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


The Provincial Observatories ok France.—Wc have 
before us the “ Rapport adreise par le comit^ consultatlf des 
observatoire.'t as'ronomique de province, k M. le Miuistre de 
ITnstruction Publique," signed by M. La‘wy, _as reporter. In 
the year 1880 a great impulse appears to nave been given to 
what b termed the reform of French astronomy, a considerable 
grant having been obtained by the Minister of Pnblic Instruc¬ 
tion, which allowed of most material improvement in the equi^ 
ment of the several observatories of the provinces. ^ Stress is 
laid upon the reorganisation of the observatory at Algiers, which 
is plow under the direction of M. Trepied, and the Committee 
urge that special attention should be given to the proper equip¬ 
ment of an establishment which has the advantage of so excep¬ 
tional a climate. The ob’-ervatory at Marseilles is slid under 
the direction of M. Stephan, who has done such excellent work 
for many years past, and MM. Borrelly and Coggia were the 
assistaiit-a'itronomcrs in 1880: a revision of the star-catalogue 
formed by Rumker at Hamburg is in progress at Maraeilles. At 
Toulouse, M. Baillaud Is the director; be proposes to devote 
special attention to the observation of the variable stars. In 
1880 a regul.ir course of observations of the solar spots was 
maiutaiaed, and it is mentioned that during the nit^hta August 

? -l3 three observers count ;d upwards of 1200 meteors of the 
er^iU'i (Jiower. At (he observatory of Bordeaux, M. Rayet is 
direct >r; an equatorially-mountecl refractor of 14’inches aper¬ 
ture Im been ordered from Merz of Munich, and a second of 
8-inchcs aperture is also to lie provided. Two observers were 
engaged in i88d upon a revuion of the charts of Chaoornac. 
The observatory at Lyons includes four stations, three of them 
devoted to meteorology; the astronomical station is at Saint- 
Genis-Laval, where M. Andr^ is director, and the principal 
instrument in p.'ocess of construction in 1S80 was a meridian- 
circle of 6-inches aperture by Eicbens. The State-subvention 
to these observatories is 8i,QOO francs, and farther funds are 
provided by the citie.s of Bordeaux, Marseilles, and Toulouse for 
their respective establishments. 

llie Report is a very encouraging one in its bearmg on the 
advancement of practical astronomy in France. 

Denning's Comet. —Dr, Hartwig has corrected his first 
ellip.-e with the aid of an observation by Prof. Winnecke on 
Novenber 19, in addition to earlier ones at Mar;-eillei and 
Strasburg, and now finds the period of revolution 8*8334 years, 
or U26'4 days, With the corrected orbit the nearest approach 
to the orbit of Jupiter occurs in 222” 35', heliocentric longitude, 
where the distance is 0*154, the comet is at this point about 503 
days before perihelion passage. It approaches nearest to tM 
orbit of Venui 5*6 days after perihelion passage in longitude 
30" 45', where the distance is only 0*0226, while in longitude 
820 35', about 367 days after perihelion passage the eomefs 
distance from the earth’s orbit is at a mioimam of 0*0346. 

A New Comet.— A Dunecht circnlar issued on November 
22 contained elements of a comet from observations made by 
Mr, Wendell at the observatory of Harvard College, U.S., on 
November 17. 19, and 20. Prof. Winnecke has observed this 
comet as follows 


Nov. ax 9 54 33 ... o 30 39*46 ... 5a a 
ae 6 3 31 ..., 0 as aS'44 6a 35 at 

These places differ coiuidenibly from the ephemeria telm]^ 
to Dunecht. 
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THE PRESSURE ERRORS OF THE 
« CHALLENGER^' THERMOMETERS ' 


XI. Atturaie Mfosuremtut of Civet Praiura. 

T T will be obvious from what has b«en said, especially as regards 
the old apparatus which was carried about in the Vkalleag^, 
that one of the most essential requisites of the whole investigation 
was the accurate measurement of pressure. All the ordinary forms 
of pressure-gauge were found to be untrustworthy. It was neces* 
sary that in all cases the pressure should be measured with cer¬ 
tainty to almut I per cent. No attempt was mode to .secure any 
greater degree of accuracy, as the indications of the thermo¬ 
meters themselves could not in any case be trusted to levs than 
o*'i Fahr. 

The basis on which, after a great many trials, 1 finally founded 
my determination of pressures, wa.s Amagat's* remarkable 
measurements of the volume of air and other gases at high 
pressures. Amagat’s data were obtained in the most direct and 
satisfactory manner, inasmuch as he mcaburctl his pressures by 
means of an actual column of mercury extending .sometimes to 
300 metres, and more. All other means of me.'isuring pressure 
are as it were valuele-ss in comparison with this. We know by 
these experiments the compres^ilnlity of nitrogen, and of air, up 
to pressures of at least two and a half tons weight per square 
inch, with almost all desirable accuracy. 

All that was necessaiy therefore in order to determine the 
pressures in the operating cylinder, and thus (0 calibrate the 
gauges employed, was to compress once for all a quantity of air, 
measure the volume to which it was compres'-ed and the cor¬ 
responding indications of the gauge.<, and then by the help of 
Amagat’s tables compute the pressure actually attained, llte 
apparatus I employed for this purpose is I gured in section in the 
diagram below. 




Tig. 4.—Air.gaug« giving pressure (after Amagai). 

This apparatus, filled with dry air, was allowed to come 
exactly to the temperature of the water inside the compres-sion 
apparatus j then, the open lower end of it being dipped into a large 
vessel of mercury, it was let down full of air into the compres¬ 
sion cylinder and pressure was applied. The effect was of 
course to compress the air, force up tiic merettry until it gradually 
filled the vessel and forced the air entirely into the smaller bulb. 
After a few trials w’e found roughly what amount of pressure 
was necestory in order just to commence the forcing of mercury 
into the small bulb. 1 he mercury forced in wa.s weighed ; then 
the capacity of the small bulb was determined by w eighing its 
contents in mercury, 'fhe difference of these weights is the 
weight of mercury, which would occupy the same volume as did 
the air when compressed. Finally, the original volume of the 
ftir was found by weighing the whole appontu.*, first empty 
then filled with water; and, most important in view of Amagat’s 
mults, the barometer and thermometer were carefully observed 
at the instant when the apparatus bad its lower end placed in 
^e vessel of mercury. Mr. Kemp, who made these instruments 
for me, sugge-ted and carried out the great improvement of 
inserting a small triangular pyramid of gloss into the choked 
part of the bore {as shown in the small sketch), lie effect is to 
rareah the mercury (which must be very clean) into exceedingly 
imaU drops. In this way the actual compression of the air was 
determined with a limit of error, represented at the utmost by 
the ratio of the volume of one of the am^l drops of mercury 
fonned at the obstruction to the whole capacity of the small 
bulb. By working simultaneously with three instruments of this 
hind, even this ve^ small error could be in great part elimi¬ 
nated and, practically, the compressions were measured for 


IVof. Talt Abridged by the Author Own a (brthoomitig volume of 
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more accurately than was at all necessary fur the purpose ip 
hand. For greater accuracy a larger apparatus would be re¬ 
quired, This, however, was quite unnecessary. And the 
requisite limit of accuracy in the experiment rendered it un¬ 
necessary to correct for the alteration of volume of the smaller 
bulb consequent on the pres'-ure to which it was subjected. 

In my later cxperiment.s a lung carefully-gauged tube of i '5 
mm. in bore was sulistituted for the small liulb. 'lliis tube was 
coated internally with an excessively thin film of metallic silver 
thrown down by .sugar of milk. The process was arrested the 
moment the film became vi>.ible by reflection, This film is at 
once dishsolvcd by the mercury up to the point which it rcache.s 
at the greatest pressure, and leaves a perfectly .'■harp and nearly 
opaque edge from which to mea'ure. This device ha.s proved 
so very successful th.it 1 have now sulistituted it for the indice-s 
in all the pressure gauges (shortly to be described) which are 
employed for very accurate measures. And I am at present 
engaged in measuring, by comparixon of a glaas gauge .and an 
air-gauge both filled in this manner, tlie compression of various 
gai^es at pres.surcs up to fourfold those applied by Amogat. 

XII. Internal Pressure Gauges .—The next step was to find 
.some plan of construction for an instrument wliich, having its 
scale determined once for all by com|iari>on with the air g.auge, 
.should ever afterwards serve iiiste.'id of it, thus affording a ready 
mca.sure of pressure. Ijquids are obviously better fitted for this 
purpjisc than solid-, if only on account of their absolute homo¬ 
geneity .yid tlieir greater compressibility. Hut, unfortunately, 
tivo liquids must be employed, since a record must be kept:— 
the apparatu.s being lurroundcd on ail sides by nine inches of 
iron.—and all my trials with two liciuids were more or less 
unsatisfactory. 'Ihe very f.-ict tliat T was ilealing with thermo¬ 
meters whose bulbs -were protected from pressure, at once 
suggested an unprotected thermometer as something perfectly 
welt suited to the purpose so long as the glass might lie trusted 
to follow Hooke’s law, [I have since found thJit the invention 
of such an instrument, to be used as an Rat^omitre. is due to 
Parrot.^ His investigation of the effects of pressure is wholly 
incorrect, as it takes no account of distortion; but the device, 
and the recognition of the fact that its indications are propor¬ 
tional to the pressure, arc wholly his.] 
llieiie in.<-triunents, w’hich, like the thermometers, are fitted 
with a needle-index with hairs attached, have only one defect, 
which is that they act like therraometer.s .is well as prrssurc- 

a ». ^ That defect I managed to remove almoft completely 
e simple device of inclosing in the bulb a closed glass tube 
which a// but fills it, Ihe liquid then occupies only a small 
space between the interior tube of glass and the exterior tube 
forming the bulb, and is as ready as ever to give indications of 
pressure, wliilc it is not in hufficient volume to be more than 
slightly disturbed even by a serious change of temiierature. 



Fig, s-'-Intcraal gauge, plugged. 


It is quite easy, by comparing two instruments of this kind 
in wliich the ratios of the internal to the external radius of the 
cylindrical bulb are diffeient, to find by trial through what range 
its indications are strictly proportional to the pressure. Thus 
all the requisites of a perfect gauge, so far as the experiments 
required, were met by this simple apparatus. That I have 
obtained a aufiWient accuracy in the graduation of these instrn- 
nents ia proved by the close agreement between my results for 
the volumes of air at different pressures ns measured by means 
of them, with the volumes corresponding to these pressures in 
Amagat’s table. If Boyle's law had been even approximately 
true for these high pressures, this mode of verification would 
have b«n fallacious. It would, however, be easy lo make an 
independent verification, by sinking some of these instruments, 
each thorougbJy imbedded in a moss of lard (as a protection 
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from shocVs) to a meaburcd depth in the sea. This idea is 
worthy of consideration, especinlly if the gauge he made to 
register by means of a silvered tube. The only probable cause 
of error in such a case would be the breaking of the mercury 
coluiuu by a jerlc, and to this all other forms arc at least equally 
liable. 

XIII. External Pressure Cbiryr.^But it was necessary not 
merely to meosure accurately the pressure applieil, but also, for 
the sake of the thermometers, to pruviilc that tne pressure should 
not be carried too far ; and for that purpose it was iadis|)ensab]e 
to have an exterior indicator of pressure. This u as funtislted 
by a tliin cylindrical steel tube inclosed in a cavity bored in a 
liurge block of iron, the interior of the steel tube being full of 
mercury and the narrow space betu cen it and the large iron 
block also full of mercury. This exterior .space was connected 
witli the pressure apparatus. Tlie pressure then throughout the 
whole of the sp.ice exterior to the steel cylinder was tlie pressure 
in the pump. The stt-el cylinder was thcrcfoie compressed irom 
the outside. In the neck of the steel cylinder, which was 
screweil into the '•urface of the block, there was luted a vertical 
gla.ss tube. It was exposed to no pressure, but the mercury in 
it rose, by the comprcsiion of tlie steel cylinder, and the height 
to which it rose could be easily measured. Com^iarative expert- 
meets were made several times by putting one of the glass 
gau;res. whose sc.'ile h.ad been carefully ascertained, inside the 
ajiparatus while this newly-descnbed gauge was also connected 
with ii. In this way the extcrn.'il gauge was accurately calibrated. 
Bui. le-t an accident sliottld happen to one of the gauges, or to 
its index tas somelimes was the case) no cx]ieriincnt was made 
without the ]>re.scnce of at least three gauges. The way in 
which these worked together during the whole course of the 
experiments is the best possible prool of their value. T his form 
of gauge, also, is greatly improved by iubcrliug a glass tube 
closed at both end.s into the bulb j for the icuqierature changes 
produced by pressure in mercury arc greater tlrnn those in water 
at ordinary teiupcralares. 

XIV. Kiiultsof the Experincntf, The True Corrtttioufor frtt- 
iure is per/small.—As soon 1 applied pressure to the Ci4<rA 
/rxtgrr ihcrmometcra I fouud I reprodaced pretty nearly the 
results obtained by Capt. Davis, 1 had already seen one proof 
that at least a large part of the result was in all prol>at»ility not 
due directly to pressure. The cxiicrimcut witli the long thermo¬ 
meter tube showed that ray theoretical calculations had been 
correct, The question thus becameIs this a pressure clTect of 
any kind ; and, if so, how does it wiginale 7 and if it is not a 
direct pressure effect, to what is it due ? 'I'herc are many ways 
of answering such q^e^tions. One answ er was furnished by one 
of tlie thermometers (A 3), whose degrees (especially on the 
maximum side) are very short. 'I'he whole elTect (in degrees) on 
this ihermometer was not very markedly greater for a given 
pressure tlian on the others, as it would eert.unly have been had 
the elTect been entirely due t > pressure directly. Ainuhcr i«, if 
it be not a direct pressure efleet it must l>ea heating effect. With 
Sir Wyville Thomson'.s permission I got from Mr, (. aseJIa, the 
maker of the Chal/enj^er thermonietcr;, a couple of others of 
exactly the same form and diroen-ious, but with the bulbs 
plu/gctl after the manner of the gauges already descrU>ed, so as 
to diminish their .susceptifiility to changes of temperature. When 
I put one of these into the prts- urc apiiaratus along with one of 
the Challenger thermometers, I found the effects on the new 
form very much smaller than on the old. Thus it was at once 
proved that the effect could not be due to wry-neckedness pro¬ 
duced by the titling on of the protecting bulb; which would 
have been au effect due to pre.s>'Ui-e directly •, but that it inusl be 
au effeci due to heat. That is to say, it was now completuly 
established that the large resnits obkiined by Capt. Davis me 
due in the main to causes which can produce no effect when the 
diermoineters are let down (jradually into the deep sea; they are 
due to causes connecteil w ith the thermometers, and perhaps 
uJso with the |ump, but solely under the circums'ances of a 
labondory experiment, 

XV. Smrtet of the large EJktahtaineJinihe Ayjtr.— Now 
comes the question (no longer important to the Chatlen$tr work, 
but of great scientific interest). What are these various source*, j 
and how much of the effect is diM to caeb ? First of all we have 
eecn that the water in the prem is heated when prenure is j 
applied. Using Sit WiUthm Thomson’s formula 1 found the 
aoHHiotof.tfaat ^tiiv should be about 0**05 F. at 43* F., 0**16 
ah 5»*, and onljr o*‘5 at 59^. for one ten of pnsiaee. IThess 
mnibm are raffier too sn^l, We do not yrt know to what 
extent the temperature of the maximum density point of water is 


lowered by pre.ssure.] These cannot he expected to be fully 
shown nnder the circumstances of the experiments, and eVen if 
they were fully shown the greatest of them represents only about 
one-hnlf of the whole of Capt. Davis' result; there must there¬ 
fore be some oibcr cause. [Prof. Tait then gives details of the 
various experiments by whi^ be traced the sources of the large 
effect obtained.] 

Thus it appears that there are no less than five different causes 
which contribute each its share to Capt. Davis’ result. Of 
these, one is independent of the others, and would produce its 
full cflect even if they acre not present The other four give 
effects which are nut cumulative, and it would be very tronme- 
some to try to assign to each its exact share of the result when 
two or more act together. Fortunately, it will be seen that we 
do not require to attempt to solve this problem. 

(1.) First is the direct effect of the external pressure upon the 
ex|io ed ))art of the thermometer tubes. This, in general, will 
be found very small, except in tubes where there are large 
uueurisuis. ‘i he whole effect of 3 toas pressure on a Challenger 
thermometer without aneurisms, at temperatures near freeang 
point, <,0 far a.s the minimum index is concerned, would be only 
about 3 one-thousandths of 30 degrees or so, that is 90 thou¬ 
sandths or at most 0‘1 of a degree for 3 tons pressure. That is 
an amount which, in consequence oi the necessary errors of 
rending the thermometerx, may lie entirely neglected, and, unless 
there are large aneurisms, there Mill be little need for pressure 
corrections even tii six mile# of sea. 

The other parts of the ol«erv«l effect were 

(2.) IleatingoF water. This 1 ob^e^vetl to follow very nearly, 
accoiriing to Thomson’s formula, the original temperature of 
the water. By comparing the pressure effects on the same 
thermometers during summer, and during winter (for which 
latter the late continued frost was of particular service, and 
enabled me to work for many days at tlie temperature of the 
maximum density of water), 1 found the results to vary In 
acconlance w.tli calculation. 

(3.) Heat due to friction during pumping. This from its very 
nature wax unavoidable unless we could have got au apparatus 
into which (by enormous pressure) the plug could have been 
foroeil directly. This could not, however, have been done in 
my labr^ratory, even if the apparatus hati been adapted to such 
a form of cxieriment. But it was very easy to calculate the, 
extreme pus.ible amount of ibis effect. 

(4.) Ibc peculiar heating effect due to the vulcanite mouiiti^. 
I verifiol tliU effect of vulcanite by taking a thermometer which 
bad no vulcanite .aiiout it and measuring the effect produced 
upon it a definite ptessuiv, and then putting loosely round 
the bulb (in a test-tube, which had iSelf been previously experi¬ 
mented <m) a small quantity of vulcanite in thin plates. I found 
that so little as 8 grammes of vulcanite round the protecting bulb 
raised the eflcct produced by a pressure of 3*2 tons wmght from 
o"'5 F. to i“*i F. The vulcanite was in thin strips about a 
millimetre and a half in thickneui. The effect of the vulcanite 
on the ChaHengr thermometers (in the hydrostatic press) must, 
from the mode of their construction and mminting, in all cases 
be considerably greater than thLx. 

Under these ci'cumstBuces, we might without farther inquiry 
fairly attribute the whole outstanding effects to the massive 
vulcanite riabs on which these thermometers are framed. But 
there still remains 

(5.) The most difficult question of all, the temperature effect 
roduced by pressure upon the protecting bulb, which Is under 
ifferent circumslanees altogether from the vuicatHtej for the 
vulcanite is simply compressed, while the glass sheath ie uttder 
pressure 01 one side and not on another, and is theriff^ 
subject to shear as well. In its interior the glass is extended in 
a r^ial and compressed In a tangential direction. Nobody hns 
yet made any approximation to an answer to the question what 
effect in the way of beating or cooling will be preduced by 
deformnlion which oousists partly of compression and partly air 
change of form. We know that in indinitibber a cooling effect 
i$ produced by traction, and it may happen that a Hnrihir^nnge 
of form in glass also proiuces a rMUCtion of temperature. This 
is a question, however, which is not cspable of answer by the 
hcAp of my present nppttmtns j— 4 boiti^ it. will probably be 
answered by experiment Wore them is tUe to touch H. 
resnlts of mv experiiuenU on. the thermometers with plugged 
bulbs show that, on the whole, a besting effect lesulti mo. the 
combined compression nad shear in- a bulb exposed to external 
pressure only. This hu been verified by cutting down a ther¬ 
mometer, an exact counterpart of the CMknger thennometers 
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but without aneurisms, taking out the greater part of the mercury 
aad T«t. »r ting a aecon4 (now a maximum) index in the mimmuin 
side of the tuba When Ihia wstrument was stripped of its 
vulcanite^ the effect of prc>fure at 40* Fahr. was cuithidcrably 
greater than that due to compression of the tube. 

But it does not require to be taken into account so far as the 
Cht^engtr thermometers are concerned. 

XVI. Cmelusion from tht InvesHgutxon ,—The final 

conclusion is that only one of these five causes, which are active 
fti the laboratory experiment, can affect the CMallengtr thermo¬ 
meters when let down into the sea, namely, pressure. There 
is there no heating of water bjf comjwessiou ; there is no heating 
by pumping; there is no hnatins or vulcanite, because the ther- 
momaterB are let dowu so quickly in comparison with the rate of 
increase of pressure that each little rise of temperature is at once 
done away with as the thermometer iMsses through a few adtli- 
tionol yards of water; .and the effect on the protecting glass aUo, 
for the same reason, which is a heating effect on the whole, is 
all but done away with step by step as it is produced. Alt these 
four causes, therefore, which made Capt. DavK' correction so 
much too large, are valid only for experiments in a laboratory 
press, and not for experiments in the deep sea. Therefore, as a 
final conclusion, I assert that, if the Chaltenger thermometers 
had had no aneurisms the amount of correction to be applied 
to tto inintomm index would have been somewhat le>s than 
F. for every tun of pressure, f.e. fur every mile of depth. 
All the thermometers which have large aneurisms have bad 
special calculatioos made for them, but in no ca-<e due. the 
Correction to be applied to the minimum index exceed o°‘i4 or 
about <me*seventh of a degree jitr tuUc of depth. 

[Froffl^the Appmdicu to Prof. Tail’s Report, uhieli contain 
numerous formuLe with detailed descriptions of apparatU'. and 
modes of experimenting, we make the lew following extracts.] 

The diminution per unit volume of the interior of a cvhndcp 
with closed ends, of internal radiui a,, and external r.iaius a„ 
when exposed to an external pressure n, is 


There was no glass tube in the interior of the bulh, so that the 
slight discrepancies between the ratios of calculated to observed 
effects are mainly dae to effects of temperature. 

In the R..S., June, 1857, Sir William Thomson gives 
for the rise of tempenature of a fluid, the pressure on which is 
suddenly raised from ^ to/ + », the general exptcjsloa 

fx“- 

Here / is the absolute temperature of the fluid; r its coefficient 
of ex|<ansion, and K its average ca|»city for heat, under constant 
pressure, between / and /+*. J is joule’s equivalent. 

The value of e, as given by Kopp’s experiments, is nearly 

72,000’ 

f4ir temperatures within 30 ° C. of the maximum density point. 
The meuii of the cx])rrimental determinations of Mattbiessen, 
Pierre, and Hagen, makes it about 5 or 6 per cent, greater. 

For the Centigrade scale the value of J is 1390 fout-lbs. An 
atmo.phcre of pie<;surc is ne.irly 2117 fh«. weight per square 
foot; and K is about 63 45 (the uunibw of pounds of water in 
a cable foot). 

Hence it follows that, for one additional atmosphere of 
pressure, the Icuiiieiuture of water is raised (in degrees Ccati* 
gnidu) by almut 

^278) 

2,850,060' 

Now 56" F. is i3»-3 C., fur which /;=287*3, and the rise of 
tcmpcratuie produced by a ton-weight per square inch is 
0*14 C. Of o*‘2S F. 

Tills is the statement in the text. 

From the above formula W'e find the heating effect of owe ton 
pressure on water at 50" F. to be nearly 
0°-l6 F. ; 


^1)' 


Here n Is the rigidityj and the compressibility, of the [walls 
of the cylinder. 

When n is a ton*weight per square inch, the value of the 
quantity * 

”(»- + i-> 

is, aooording to the best determination*, somewhere almut 
for ordinary specimens of flint glass, and about tVov ‘■trek 
lliLs esiiresiion is very simple, and enables u-, at once to calcu¬ 
late the requisite len»th of bulb, when its internal and external 
ndii are Icnown, which shall have any assigned sensitiveness 
when fitted with a fine tube of a given hire. To obtain great 
sensitiveness, increasing the diameter of the bulb is preferable 
to diminishing its thickness, as we thus preserve its strength ; 
and' we have seen how to avoid the comimeation of temperature ' 
corrections. 

As a. verification of this formula, in addition (0 the sim[de one 
'sleembed in the text above, 1 bad an apparatns constructed of 
onlinaiy lead glass of the following ainieiisions :-~l,eugth of 
cytindncal bulb, 745 mm. Ratio a,,: : 21*9. llic 

weight of merenry filling 434 mm. of this bulb was 167 grro. 
To the bulb was attached a smaller tube of w'hicb the mercu.7 
filling 6S mm. weighed 1*43 grm. 

Hence we have 


- L I 

al-oj 


I'iS;. 


Alsothc content of the whole bulb in mereuiy is grm. «> 
^ 93*4 Sri»< Hence a pressure of one ton-weight should force 
into the aiRDW tube 393*4 10^0‘348 g^m, of mencucy. 

Tliie oHght todisidace the index aeoagh^^^fifts 

Comparing thli with the r«ult of experiment^ we had fbe fol¬ 
low tn^ remarkably satisfactoiy numbers:— 


Tom, 

Csloilsisd. 

Obismd, 

ap 

... I4'9 .. 

14-6 

«'4 

33*1 .. 

Mtr 

n 

... rr‘3 •• 

4»'9 


and for each degree aliove or below $0° F. this nninber must 
be increased or ilimi|iished by abmU oiie-tcnfh of its amount. 

This expre-'-ion is very easy to rcc'dlcct, and it gives the 
results with ample accuracy throughout the whole range of 
tempemiurcs (40“-60“ F.) wiihmnhich uiy cxperimeiiu were 
conducted. 

It is to l)c oh-erved that Thomson’s formula is strictly true for 
small pressures only. Mo ncci>uiU has been taken of a posible 
bwering of the tcuijicrature of maximum density, or of a change 
of cxpan-ibility, nniler pressure. Nor is it knonnhowa con¬ 
siderable increase of pres nrc aflbets the theiuial capacity. 

On the first occa ion on n btcb one of the thermometers gave 
way, we were much surprised at the U ndness and musiod quality 
of the sound produced. The whole in,ass of iron and steal 
vibrated like a bell in consequence of the (comparatively slight) 
sudden relaxation of pressure. On anotlier occ-iaion, juat as a 
pressure of three and a half tons had Ixrcn reached, the whole 
appamtus gave a strong, protracted musical sound, which con- 
tinned until the screw-tap was opened. This was probably due 
to a species of bydmulic-ram behaviour on the part of one of the 
valves nf the pump. The e are little conical pieeea of steel, 
with the jxiints much eloi^ntcd, which are ground aocnratdy 
into coxical beds, and fall back into their places by grarity. It 
was not olwerved that this powerful vibration had in the least 
degree altered the position of the indices in the tfaermoineters or 
gauges which were in the iiressnre-chamber. Their indications 
agr^ pirfectiy with those of the preceding and succeeding day. 

I made a number of expcriment'i with the view of determining 
the BMUMiut of disloriion .-it which glass gives way, with the view 
of finding the limit nf strength of • glass tube, and also die ratio 
of external to inteinul diameter to secure it against any assigned 
lower pressure. I allude to them now in consequence of a 
curious fact observed, which givea the explanation of a singalar 
occurrence noticed on tioard the ChaUtHStr, The wails of tibe 
tabes, when they gfive way, were crushed into fine powdar, 
which gave a milky appearance to the water in the compreasion 
apparatus. But the fiegments of the ends were larger, and gave 
much anff^ance'by jnevendng the valves of the apparatus man 
closing To remedy thl> inconvenience, I tnclased the glkss tuba 
in n ttrbe ofrtmt bruss, closed at the bottom 01^, bat woesKs 
pM to find Aw it *aa eni-hed nlmoA Art on tile fine Mat, 
m ww eeidiiiily dae i» the fact iliac woier h compreMlblci 
amdthenfiiM.tliiM«)Mtioaef pT^eMaueft^tued^^bmlu 
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ing of the glofis tube) takes time to travel from the inside to the 
oataide of the brass tube; so that for about i-ioocoth of a 
wrond that tube was exposed to a pressure of four or five tons 
weight per sqtiare inch on its outer surface, and no pressure on 
the inner. The Impulsive pressure on the bottom of the tube 
protected it upwards, so that it stuck in the tallow which iilla the 
oollow of the steebplug. Even a piece of gun'barrel, which I 
substituted for the brass tube, was cracked, and an iron disk, 
tightly screwed into the bottom of it to close it, was blown in. 
1 have since used a portion of a thicker gun-barrel, and have 
had the end welded in. but I feel sure that an impulsive pres¬ 
sure of ten or tw'clve tons weight would seriously damage even 
this. These remarks seem to be of some interest on several 
grounds, for they not only explain the crushing of the open 
copper cases of those of the CAalleHjier thermometers which 
gave way at the bottom of the sea, hut they also give a hint 
explanatory of the very remarkable effects of dynamite and other 
exdosivea when fired in the open air. 

To show how possible is a serious mistake in the measurement 
of pressure, I append a comparison of the indications of the 
elaborate gauge attached to the old CkaUtHgtr apparatus 
with those of my steel external gauge already described. The 
scale of the Qkalltngtr gauge is divided to cwts. on the 
square inch. My gauge gives very nearly 20 mm. per ton ; so 
that, for a rough com^rison, we may take I mm. as equivalent 
to I cwt. The two instruments were simultoncouhly attached to 
the pump, and the pressure was therefore the same in both at 
each reading. There can be no doubt whatever, from repeated 
comparisons with gloss gauges of all sizes and shapes, that my 
gauge follows Hooke’s law with great accuracy. Ihe only 
possibility of serious error is in the actual' value of the unit. 
This important determination ha!>, how ever, been very careMly 
repeatetl by the aid nf Amagat’s numbers and the indications of 
the silvered gauge already described; atul the result is as above 
stated. 
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The comparison was repe.itcd seven'll times with almo-st 
exactly the same results 

It is quite clear that the CkalUngtr gauge does not follow 
Hooke's law. It lags behind the steel gauge at fir-t (does nut 
give any indication, in fact, till the pressure U nearly 50 atmo¬ 
spheres), then gradually gains on it; and, at pressures greater 
than ^4 Ions, appears to leave it rapidly behind. The instru¬ 
ment IS, how ever, graduated up to 4 tons only. My very first 
experiments with this Challenger instrument, in w hich 1 used a 
simple form of manometer, showed that it was not trustworthy, 
and led me to make various trials for the purpose of getting a 
proper mode of measuring high pressures. 

Finally, it may be interesting to mention that a fairly approxi¬ 
mate determination of the compressibility of water was made Iqr 
counting die number of strokes of the pfimp required to produce 
a measured pressure in the interior of the large apparatus. 

[Then follows a tabic of the experimental data for each of a 
laige series of the Challenger thermometers. These are of no 
general interest. Their importance is confined to the reduction 
of the actual observations mode on board the Challenger^. 


THE CRASS BARRIERS OF THE NILE 
'T'HIS interesting phenomenon, which so largely coq- 
-L tributes to produce changes in the bed of the Nile 
and to accumulate river formations of great geolopcal 
importance, has been recently investinted by M, Ernest 
Mamoj who has just published an elaborate paper on the 
subject, in the last number of PtUrmanris Mitthiilungen. 
It is accompanied by a map, on the scale of i to 500,000^ 
of the Bahr-el-Getiel and tA the Babr*el-Abiad, from 
Geseir Abbas to Sohat, and of the Bahr-el-Serat frtnn its 


mouth to 7^ 30' N. lat. After having made its way 
among the hilly region, through several great lakes, 
formerly forming a series of terraces and connected to¬ 
gether by short rivers, the Nile, or the Bahr-el-Gcbel— 
the River of the Mountains—enters an extensive flat 
land, which it crosses over six degrees of latitude to the 
next rocky barrier, which it cuts through at Khartum. 
Over this stretch it runs with numerous windings, first 
north to its conlluencc with the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and then 
to the east, under the name of Bahr-el-Abiad, and, 
although the direct distance between its issue from the 
hiUy tract to Khartum is only 600 miles, the total length 
of the river with its windings is no less than i too miles. 
The whole of this region is a wide marsh, and the river 
has no proper banks, its water being mixed with that 
of marshes which cover the whole of this tract. It is 
even a rare occurrence to see dry banks, as the country 
is more like an extensive mar^, through the midst of 
which A somewhat deeper channel has been dug by the 
current of the river. Numerous smaller rivers connected 
ti^ether and with the main channel and its numerous rami¬ 
fications circulate amidst these marshes, and during the 
rainy season the mtiije, or lateral ponds and lakes, increase 
yet more, covering wide tracts of land, whilst during the 
dry season some stretches of banks re-appear, and the 
laJces which were navigated by steamers some months 
before become simple marshes. Vegetation plays an 
important part in the modifications which are going on 
in this region. The country is covered with rich grasses, 
mostly consisting of such species {Saecharum span/aMeufu, 
S. irsekamumf Vossia) as grow perfectly well even in 
water; this grass can be lifted with its roots by water, 
and grow floating on the surface, so as to render it most 
difficult to draw a line of demarcation between land and 
water. Thick and high papyrus palms grow sometimes 
on the very banks of the main channels of circulation of 
the water, and strengthen these by their complicated roots, 
but they do not cover all the banks, and the outlines of the 
river are mostly indefinite. Some few tree-like Herminiera 
^laphrosyloH grow as isolated individuals on the banks of 
the rivers, and of the maije^ whilst the smaller marshy 
and aquatic flora {Pistia, Nymphea, Vallisneria) nearly 
disappears in comparison with the rich vegetation of the 
above-named species. The fauna of this region closely 
depends upon me season. Mammals and birds leave it 
during the rainy period and wander to the billy tracts, 
but during the dry season the banks of the maije and of 
the rivers are peopled with elephants, buffaloes, giraffes, 
antelopes, and by many kinds of birds. Besides this 
region has also its special forms, namely the Balankeps 
Rex, the Protopterus alhiopicus, and the ganoid fish, 
Polypterusy all being remains from earlier nologioal 
periMs. The people who inhabit this region, the Dinka, 
the Shilluk, and the Nuehr, all belong to a very low 
level of civilisation, living mostly on their herds of cattle ; 
they change their abodes in accordance with the season,' 
but they cannot be considered as true nomades, as the 
land occupied by each tribe is strictly limited by other 
tribes, and every encroachment On anotheris land is 
punished by war. 

It is obvious that in this region the fall of the rivers is 
very small and that the regular outflow of water may be 
checked by winds and other occasional circumstances; 
whilst the great quantities of water poured down into the 
basin during the rainy season cannot find an easy way 
through the flat channels; extensive iqundations occur 
therefore every year, and when the rains are especi^y 
heavy, great masses of floating grass are brought ^m 
the maije into the main river, and accumulate in its 
windings. New floating islands of grass are brought by 
and by to these barriers, being pressM upon or bmeath 
them, and soon the whole of the river throughout its 
width and depth Is obstructed by these barriers, which 
the inhabitants call setts. The grass does not decay in 
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the setts, it continues to grow on their surface, and if the 
vegetation, which rises two or three metres above the 
water, is burnt, it soon reappears again, reaching a height 
of one metre and more after eight or ten days. The 
thread-like roots of the grass form a kind of rough felt, 
in which palms are sometimes inclosed, whilst masses 
of ooze fill up the interstices between the roots, and form 
thus true dams across the river. When the barrier has 
not yet reached a great size, it might be occasionally de¬ 
stroyed by the pressure of water accumulated above it; 
but, as several barriers are formed at the same time at 
various places, the upper one being destroyed, its debris 
is brougnt to the lower one, and accumulates above it, or 
presses bene€ath it. The elasticity and tenacity of these 
dams is so great that a steamer attempting to enter it is 
soon repell^ by the elasticity of the grass, while men and 
even cattle can easily stay on the floating grass without 
danger. The river is thus soon transformed into a marsh 
covered with a mighty grass vegetation, and the water 
expands to the neighbouring maije, seeking its way 
through many new channels. It is obvious that those 
parts of the river where its bed is more definite are espe¬ 
cially liable to be obstructed by grass islands which are 
formed in those parts of it where there is no definite 
frontier between running water and mursh. As to the 
appearance of setts, M. Marno is of opinion that they 
have become more frequent during these last years; he 
sees in their frequency a proof of the gradual levelling of 
the whole region by fluviatile deposits and of the general 
transformation of the whole of the region into marshes. 
The high floods of 1878 have largely contributed to the 
formation of numerous floating grass islands and to the 
formation of several Urge barriers across the river. Of 
course any hydrographical works for preventing the 
formation of grass obstructions would be very difficult 
now, owing to the scarcity of population; but the planting 
of papvrus palms along the banks of the chief channel 
would be most useful, as it would prevent the floating 
grass islands formed in the maije from entering into the 
main channel of the Nile. 

THE WEATHER OF NOVEMBER, 1881 
'T'HE weather of November last has been in many 
respects so unusual as to call for a brief record of its 
chief characteristics. For thirteen months previously the 
immense majority of the dcpre:>sion-centrc4, or centres of 
the storms which swept across North-Western Europe, 

E asMd to the southward of the northern half of the 
Iritish Islands, and many of them wholly to the south of 
these islands, with the inevitable result of unseasonably 
cold weather to the north of these storm tracts. But early 
in Novem^r an important change set in, and up to the 
time of going to press the change has been an enduring 
one, viz. the storms of North-Western Europe have 
swept eastward along tracts wholly to the westward and 
northward of the British Islands, with the necessary re¬ 
sult of a temperature very greatly in excess of the average 
of the month. 

From Buchan's isobars for the month we see that the 
mean increase of atmospheric pressure from the Butt of 
Lewis to Valentia, in the south-west of Ireland, is about 
0*100 inch; but in November last the increase amounted 
tb o' 348 inch, the means of these places being respec- 
Jvely 29-391 inches and 29-739 inches. ^The increase 
from the Butt of Lewes to Dover was still greater, 
amounting to no less than 0-603 inch, instead of 0-150 
inch, the normal difference. It is premature to state the 
locus of the centre of this extraordinary barometric de¬ 
pression till fuller' observations have been received; in 
the meantime however, a position in the Atlantic, a 
little to wfstward of tte Hebrides, may be providonally 
assumed as the centra with but a small limit of error. 


The most important result of this abnormal diminution 
of atmospheric pressure in the north-west, and rapid 
increase southward, has been a prevalence of winds from 
the Atlantic, characterised by a force and a persistency 
quite unprecedented during the last quarter of a century, 
M'ith a distribution of temperature and rainfall over the 
British Islands very remarkable and in some respects 
strikingly abnormal. As these winds from the Atlantic 
swept across and reached the east of Scotland, their 
direction took a more southerly, and in the north a more 
south-easterly course. 

Everywhere the temperature was abnormally in excess 
- the smallest excess, about s'* Sibling on the coast in 
the north; and the largest excess being in the interior, 
as happens with high temperatures at this time of the 
year, since in such circumstances the cooling through 
terrestrial radiation is relatively much less than usual in 
strictly inland situations. The greatest excess would 
appear to have occurred in the higher parts of the valleys 
of the Thames and IVent in England, and of the Clyde 
and Tweed in Scotland, where it reached, or closely ap¬ 
proached to, 6°'S .above the means of November for the 
respective districts. In London and Edinburgh the 
excess was 6“'o. 

On corap.-iring this excess for Edinburgh with the ob¬ 
servations made in that division of the British Islands 
during the past 118 years, or since 1764, the mean tem¬ 
perature of November, 1S81, is absolutely the warmest 
on record, the nearest to it being an excess of 5“-s in 
181S, and s^-z in 1792 and 1847. As regards London, 
the temperature of November i8t8 and 1852 somewhat 
exceeded that of 1S81, the former of these years being 
also unusually warm in Edinburgh, whereas there No¬ 
vember, 1852, was colder than the average. 

The distribution of the rainfall was strikingly unequal 
in North Britain, or where the prevailing winds curved 
round more towards a southerly and south-easterly direc¬ 
tion. On the high ground sloping up on both sides to the 
Lead and Lowther Hills the rainfall at many places con¬ 
siderably exceeded double the average of the month, On 
the other hand to the north of the Cheviots and Lammer- 
moors the rainfall was under the average, the amount in 
East Lothian being less than half the average. Crossing 
the Firth of Forth, we meet an extensive tract reaching 
as far as the high grounds of the Grampians, where the 
rainfall was excessive, amounting in West Perthshire and 
Upper Dee to more than double the average. Again, 
beyond the Grampians, and including the whole of the 
North of Scotland, northward and westward to the 
extreme north of the Lewis, the fall was less than the 
average, the amount on the south shores of the t|ioray 
Firth being only half the average. It is worthy of remark 
that this distribution of the rainfall is precisely the oppo¬ 
site of what occurs with weather very similar, but with 
the single diflercnce of the south and south-east winds 
being replaced by north and north-east winds, in which 
the foreshores of the Forth, Moray, and Pentland Firths 
facing the north are deluged with rains. In the east of 
England the rainfall was, generally speaking, light, but it 
was above the average in Ireland, and in a less d^ee in 
the west of England. 

Out in the Atlantic, along the great routes of traffic to 
Ne# York, the month would appear to Imve been charac¬ 
terised by an almost unbroken succession of storms, 
several of which, if judged by their desti-uctive effects on 
even well-appointed sailing-vessels and steamers, were 
memorably great storms. The storm which reached the 
west on the 21st will be long remembered for the furious 
winds and extraordinarily high and destructive tides 
which accompanied it; and the storm of Sunday, the 
27th, for its most disastrous eflects, particularly m the 
south, and foy the unprecedentedly low readings of the 
barometer in the north-west and north of Scotland, where, 
over a wide area and for a considerable time, atmo- 
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spheric pressure was under 28'ooo inches, The lowest being 
27*865 inctes at the Butt of Lewis, at which low point 
the barometer stood from 4.30 to 7 a.m. of the 27tb, 

FHOTOGRAPff OF COMET E, t88i 

P hotography his already proved of ^eat service 
to astronomy, and its value in reproducing with un¬ 
failing accuracy and permanently preserving an observa¬ 
tion is evident. It is long since the art has been utilised 
in'the observation of eclipses; with De La Hue's 


to the circumstances under which the photqgraj^ Of the 
comet was taken. It was obtained on July i, is&i, at bh. 
37jn. under tbe following condition'sThe operators 
used a telescope of half a metre aperture and i -6bin. focal 
length. The plates of gelatino-bromide of silver, extra 
sensitive, were manipulated and developed in darkness. 
The time of exposure was thirty minutes. Arrangements 
were made to counteract tbe proper movement of the 
comet in addition to the diurnal movement. Tbe 
impression of the tall extends to more than 2I degrees; 
and the head of the comet assumed very great dimensions; 
_ but the details of the tail snow that the move¬ 
ment of the instrument has kept pace with 
that of tbe object. Tbe rectilineal rays are 
a revelation of the photograph, which more¬ 
over shows some very small stars not seen in 
any celestial atlas. 


ON ARTIFICIAL DEFORMATION OF 
THE HUMAN SKULL IN THE 
MALA Y ARCHIPELAGO 

M r. CROCKER mentioned, in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London in the oeginning of this 
jear, that the Milanows, a coast tribe in 
North-West Borneo, between Bnmi and 
Tandjong Agri, Sarawak, flatten their beads 
by means of pressure in infancy, but not to 
the extent of disfigurement, a custom, Mr. 
Crocker adds, which is peculiar to this 
tribe, and occurs nowhere else in the Archi- 
I pelago. 

This last statement induces me to show 
that, on the contrary, tbe custom is spread 
through the whole vast area from Siimatra to 
Tiniorlaut, and north to the Philippines; I 
even believe that it is not going too far to 
say that almost no large island within this 
region can*.be found, where the custom of 
anificial deTormation of the skull is not, or 
has not bt en in use. Having treated of the 
geographical distribution of the custom all 
over the globe in a paper “ Ueber kunstlich- 
deformirte Schadel von Borneo und Mindanao 
im kdnigl. anthropologischcn Museum za 
Dresden, nebst Bemerkungen iiber die Ver- 
breitung der Sitte der kiinstlichen SchSdel- 
Deformation,” I shall restrict myself here to 
tbe Malay Archipelago. 

To begin with Borneo: I procured last 
year a skull from Sarawak, over which % 
basket of ratan was so closely twisted, that it 
could but with difficulty be freed. When 
taken out I immediately perceived that it 
must have been artificially deformed; the 
whole occiput was flattened in a way which 
could not have been due to other causes. 
This skull (Fig. i) must have hung a long 
time in the ba^et over a fireidace, for it was 
FacnmiiB of« photosniih of tbe Great Comet B 1881, token at Ike Obcervotcry of blackened and dusty all over. direc- 

Moudon, July 1,1881. tion oF the pressure in youth bad beeif, 

besides perpendicularly from behind, from 
photographs of the moon we arc all familiar, while those ] the right side and below, for the right basal portion is 



of aun-spi^ have recently attained a rare degree of per- totally distorted. |; 

fection. And now at last photography has been success- Wibhing to know semetbing positive as to the eastern 
fiiDy applied to comets by Dr. Janssen at the Meudon in Borneo, I wrote to tbe well*itnown naturaliat and col- 
Observatoiy, Paris. Tbe woodfeut we ghre to-day of lector, Mr. Everett, who is now living in Papan, North 
Comet D is from oer French contemMrary La NeAure^ Borneo, and who sojourned a long thne in Sarawak 
and has been revised by Dr. Janssen himself, so that it before. Mr. Everett had the kindness to answer, in 
may be accepted as a falthfol reproduction of his photo- a letter dated August 35, 1880'; '<With regard to the 
gnph. Dr. Janssen also gives some interesting details as custom of flattening the skull, I have heard that it is 
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praetised l)y'the Kanotvrlts and 'Malanau tribes in Sara- 
^k,* In conseqnenca of this information 1 asked Mr. 
C. C de Crespigny of Sarawak, a gentleman who has 
already l(in iSyQpitblished some account of-the Malanaus 
in the Jmmal of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain, to forward, if possible, the instrument with 



Fig. I.— Artificially deformid skull from l^arawak, Oorneo. 

which the artificial deformation is effected; and Mr. de 
Crespigny was so obliging as to fulfil my wish and to 
write on April 8, i88i : “ f am sending by this post the 
little instrument you desired me to procure for yoi^ used 
by the Malanau women in flattening the heads of their 


‘female children, in order that their appearance may 
correspond with their parents* idea of b^uty." 

The instrument (Fig. 2) is by no means roughly made^ 
but so well adapted to the purpose that one must regard 
it as the result of the exertions of many generations. I 
am sorry that Mr, de Crespigny, to whom I am so much 
indebted, did not add a note as to the way in which the 
apparatus is applied to the child's head. I suppose that 
this is wrapped up in cushions and laid with m occiput 
on the square wooden part of the apparatus a/ the 
bandage S, made of blue cotton, then being tied round 
the forehead, thebandage c over the whole head from the 
forehead to the occiput, and the threads, fastened at the 
end uf r, drawn through the holes in a, and finally 
through the square hole of a Chinese coin, behind which 
they are knotted together with some glass beads. Two 
sets of holes in the longitudinal part of the wooden in¬ 
strument allow the degree of pressure to be regulated. 
The apparatus is very accurately cut and polished. The 
length is 325 millimetres, length and breadth of the 
square middle part 90 and m mm. respectively, the 
length of the frontal band 315, of the sagittal band 
190 mm. 

In the mean time Prof. Flower, in his interesting essay 
([“NatureSeries"), “Fashion in Deformity, as illustrated 
in the Customs of Barbarous and Civilised Races,” men¬ 
tioned, on the authority of Mr. H. B. Low, that in the 
neighbourhood of Sarawak the deformations are made 
purposely; and I therefore do not doubt that the 
custom IS a common one in that country. Perhaps a 
very asymmetrical skull in the VroUk collection of Am¬ 
sterdam, from Banjermassin in South-Eastern Borneo, 
nuty be artiricially deformed. I have not yet succeeded 
in finding another trustworthy report of the same 
custom in Borneo from other tribes, out am sure that we 
shall soon hear from other quarters of the same, attention 
once being directed to the question. 

Proceeding from Borneo to the Phllipinne Islands in 
the north, we have ample materials from that ^oup of 
islands. I procured, in the year 1872, in the island of 



Loztn), In the province of Bataan in Zambales, from 
graves in the forest, twelve skulls of Mejgritos, nearly all 
of which are more or less artificially daqrmed. Prof, 
Virehoiw is of opinion that the flattening ^ the oceiput 
and the broa^nmg of the hinder pattaof some of the 
skalh is so ttrong as to make them in a high dem 
nlmilarto certain deformed skulls from Peru. The flat¬ 
tening of the oociput is very dbvknn hi acme of the 
portndte of I^ritei which 1 sketched on ‘the spot, those 
df vdiichdveiopiesenmd in Figs. 3 - 5 . 


It has been known since the seventeenctfa century that 
the custom is in vogue on the Philippine islands. M. 
Thdvenot in his valuaUe work, “ Relations de divert 
Voyages curieux** (ififle), in the part, “ Relation des isles 
Philippines fahe par un Religieux qui y a dense urd tS 
•ni,'^ says in his old French: " 11s auoient eceeostumd 
dans quelques^vnea de ces Isle^ de mettre wntre-deux 
tii la teste de leun enfims, quand Us venoient an monde^ 
et la pressolent amsi, afln qVeUe ne demeora paSTmdi^ 
mats qu’elle sVstendit en long; Ua hiysaplntissokiit ausm 
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1« front, croyant que c'estoit vn trait de beautd le a’auoir 
ainsi." Artificially deformed skulls have further been 
procured by Doctors Scbetelig and Jagor, about the year 
i860, from caves on the islands of Samar, Leyte, and 
Luzon, and from Bicol and Cimarron graves (Cimarrona 
being hybrids between Negritos and Bicols) in Albay on 
Luzon. An Igorrotes sk^ from West Luzon, which I 
brought home, is, according to Prof. Virchow, so small 
as to suggest that it has not its natural form. From the 
south-west of the large island of Mindanao Professors 
de Quatrefages and Hamy have described two deformed 
Hilloonas (Negrito?) skulls, and the Dresden Museum 
possesses two enormously deformed skulls from a cave 




near Lianga in South-East Mindanao, procured by Prof. 
Semper. 

One of these (Fig. 6) has been pressed from the front 
to the occiput for the special purpose, at the same time, 
of flattening the whole head. The hinder parts of the 
parietals slojie down nearly perpendicularly at the tubera, 
and the occiput has no prominence at all. The other 
(Fig. 7) has been acted upon from below and behind and 
from the front, and, at the same time, by a broad bandage 
across the parietals behind the coronal suture, where a 
deep depression occurs. The tubera parietalia are blown 
up similar to those of skulls from the Gulf of Mexico 


process, which is considered a peculiar attraction; the 
child is treated in this way from four to five months. 
Mr. Riedel even forwarded a model of a cradle, as used 
in Buol for deforming the heads of noblemen's children; 
the instrument remains fastened for six to eight weeks, 
and the children are only freed every second day to be 
bathed. Mr. Wilken recorded the same custom from 



Fio. S.—Anificialty defoimed sknU from ^ cavt near Lianna, Mindanao. 

Passan and Ratahan in the Minahassa, in North Celebes, 
the last-named spot being quite near Panghu, a place 
where Mr. Wallace made one of bis celebrated collec¬ 
tions (“ Malay Archipelago,*' vol. i. p. 40S). Mr. Wilken 
says that the process is continued from fifty to sixty days, 
and that the flattening of the forehead is called “ taleran," 
the common people practising it very generally now. The 



Fio. 5.—N«Krito,niM, Luion. 

which Dr. Gosse called " t6tes trilobdes.” Therefore it 
cannot be doubted that the custom has been, and ia in 
use neatly everywhere on the Philippine Islands. 

Not less so in the island of Celebes, which is nearly 
united to the Mindanao by some smaller groups of islands, 
which may be considered as stepping-stones. Mr. Ri«iei 
of Gorontalo informed us in the year 1871 that the in¬ 
habitants of Buo^ Kaidipan, and Bolang-itam in Nwth 
Celebes wind round the heads of their children the 
smoothed bark of the Lahendong tree, and afterwards 
press it between two wooden planks, which are fastened 
■m front and occiput. The heads are broadened by this 



Fio. r.—Artificially deformed ikuU from a cave near Lianga, Mindanao. 

same custom is in use still with other tribes of the Mina¬ 
hassa and the surrounding countries.' Finally, Mr. Riedel 
wuld prove it among peoples called Toragi, Tondal, 
Torau, and Tomori in Central Celebes, where the heads 
of the boys are pressed laterally and from behind, that 
t^y may become good warriors,'* and the foreheads of 
the girls broadened ''to increase the beauty of th« 
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women ”; the process is continued from four to five 
months. 

Desides this direct information there is an artiScially 
deformed skull of an '‘Alifuru,” from Celebes in the Hildes* 
heim Museum; and of a Buuis from South Celebes, in the 
Vrolik Collection of Amsterdam, the descriptive catalogue 
saying: “ Plus qite tout autre ce erdne fait I'effet d’avoir 
^te comprimd h son jeune Age par une grande force 
agissant d'arri^e en avant.** Dr. Barnard Davis remarks 
on a skull from Makassar, in South Celebes : Has an 
extensive parieto-occipital flattening; the result is a 
brachycephalism which scarcely seems compatible with 
undesignedness." No doubt this is proof enough to justify 
the opinion that the custom is spread over the whole 
island of Celebes. 

As to Sumatra Marsden has often been quoted, that 
the women have the custom of compressing the heads of 
chijdren newly born, whilst the skull is cartilaginous, 
which increases their natural tendency to that shape." 

From Java it has been made known by Professors van 
der Hoeven, Swaving, Halbertsma, and Zuckerkandl, that 
a considerable proportion of the skulls from that island are 
asymmetrical, viz, 60 per cent., and that of three awry 
skulls two are flattened on the left side. Prof. Halbertsma 
supposes that this asymmetry comes from the child’s posi¬ 
tion on its left side while sleeping; Prof. Zuckerkandl is 
of opinion that it comes from pressure during birth; 
whereas Prof. Rolleston, whose premature death wc deeply 
deplore, expressed the following view “ The wish to 
keep the right arm free causes the left arm to be usually 
employed for carrying a child; the pressure of a sling 
used in aid of the left arm would come to bear mainly on 
the left side of the child’s head, and the observed flatten¬ 
ing would thus be accounted for.” However this may 
be, the asymmetry docs not appear to occur as a result of 
designed deformation; but Dr. Swaving concedes that 
the midwives trv to change the form of the head in the 
newly-born child by pressure; Dr. Gosse saw a Javanese 
skull with occipito-nasal deformation, and perhaps this 
question must be more thoroughly studied on the spot to 
^ a better insight. 

Dr. Davis savs of a skull from the island of Bali 
"Approaches closely to the American crania deformed 
by occipito-frontal pressure; it is so great as to render it 
very difficult to look upon the distortion as uninten¬ 
tional." 

The Dresden Museum possesses a skull from the 
island of Ceram, and another one from Boano, near 
Ceram, which appear to be artificially deformed; further, 
two skulls of the same kind from the island of Flores 
among ten specimens. Of a skull from the island of Timor, 
Dr. Davis says: “ Of extraordinary form and propor¬ 
tions, being extremely brachycephalic, and exhibiting a 
large parieto-occipital flattening.” Finally, the Dresden 
Museum recently got from the Timorlaut Island group 
two skulls which undoubtedly are artificially deformed. 

I will not proceed further on to New Guinea, because this 
would lead me into the Papuan or Melanesian region, 
where, as well as on many islands of the South Sea, the 
custom prevails; but I only proposed to show its being 
far spread through the Malay Archipelago, I do not 
doubt that more information will come from this region, 
if only the attention of residents and explorers in future 
is directed to the question, and if more skulls are for- 
Ttarded to scientific men and institutions. 

A. D. Meyer 


NOTES 

Everythino in eonneciion with the Crystal Palace Electrical 
Exhllntlon appears to be progressing most satisfactorily. All 
the available space has been allotted to exhibitors, and 
many applioations for room have had to be refused. The 
best positions have been given to the first applicants, and 


from appearances there is little doubt but that this exhibition 
will be a success. As an Electric Light Exhibition it will 
surpass that in Paris, because the peculiarities of the building 
permit direct comparisons being made, and allow of each 
diflerent system having a portion of the building allotted to 
itself. Thus the whole of the nave will be divided oiT, each 
part to a different system, while all the diflerent courts, the 
Alhambra Court, the Pompeian Court, and others, will have a 
separate and distinct system applied to its illumination. Tliere 
does not appear to be in the world a building more suited for 
the display of the electric light than the Crystal Palace with the 
&r-fatned courts referred to. There Ls little hope of any show 
being made before the commencement of the ensuing year, but 
there is strong reason to believe that some portion of the build¬ 
ing will be illuminated by the electric light at Christmas time. 
Not only has the Postmaster-General consented to make an 
extensive show, but the War Department have now agreed to 
exhibit, and there is every probability that this display will be 
most interesting. Had our War Department made an exhibition 
in Paris it would have undoubtedly outshone the displays of 
other governments in this section. A great feature of the exhi¬ 
bition will be the external exhibits. A tramway is about to be 
constructed along the whole terrace, on which a coach will 
run by the aid of Faure batteries. An electric railway, which 
was such an attraction .it Pari-., will continue to whirl passengers 
about by the energy produced by Siemens' currents. Although 
the exhibition will contain a great display of apparatus relating 
to all the applications of tlcctricity, it will be an Electric Ligh 
Exhibition, and the numerous lamps and machines for the pro¬ 
duction of the light will be the great attraction to the public. 

Mr. Livingstone, Master of the Public Schools, Fort 
William, having kindly offered to the Scottish 'Meteorological 
Society to climb Ben Nevis once a month, whenever pracli- 
«ible, to read the thermometers left on the top of the Ben, made 
his first ascent on Saturday last. He left Fort William at 8.1$ 
a.m., and returned at 4.5 p.m. The ascent to aaoo feet was 
easily accomplished, the real difficulties being encountered above 
this height, owing to the snow which covered the higher parts of 
the Ben. A shower of rain fell at the lake on the way up. At 
this point, as had been done by Mr. Wragge, observations were 
taken, and the temperature of the air found to be 3r'‘0> 
that of the water 38'’-3. On reaching the spring, which is 3363 
feet high, the temperature of the air was 30*'D, and that of the 
spring 35**6, or a degree higher than in the middle of June. 
The summit was reached at l p.m., the wind being north-west 
the temperature of the air 26**5, •*** plateau covered with 

snow to a depth of 2 feet. The protecting cage for the thermo¬ 
meters and other instruments was found all right. The maxi¬ 
mum ihermometer read 44**0, and the minimum 14**1—these 
being the extremes of temperature since Mr. Wragge made his 
last observation in the end of October. 

In a few days the Russian expedition to the mouth of the Lena 
to establish a magnetical and meteorological observatory on 
Wcyprecht’s pJan is to start from .St. Petersburg. The route is 
by rail to NUhni-Novgorod, thence by sleigh to Perm, by rail to 
Vekatcrineburg, by sleigh to Irkutsk, where they are expected 
to arrive in January, and stay till May to complete theii outfit, 
•ecore the services of five soldiers, and train them to meteoro-' 
logical observation. Meanwhile a barge is to be built or bou|^t 
at Katschug, on the Lent, where the navigation of this river 
begins. The party, on descending the river, will stop for some 
time at Irkutsk, to make further preparations. The length of 
the route, and especially the difficulty of transportation by land 
without railways, make the Russian expedition the moet diflicnlt 
of the Arctic expeditions on Weypredif 1 plan. Petrolcam {a 
wanted to give a good, clear light, and 2} tons of it will 
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kiV« to be bought ut Nidiat'Novgorod, u this light is yet 
)Utk used in Siberia. Besides the luiUding of the houses, 
the food of the expedition, Stc., ail will be more difficult to 
obtaia than the same articles wanted by an expedition sailing in 
ahipa. The sum of 49,000 roubles has been granted by the Russian 
GoTcruiBent. The idea of establishing a second station had to be 
abuidoued, the money beiitg barely sufficient for one station. If 
the Russian Government should give another sma for observa* 
tiow in high latitudes, a statiou will probably be established at 
Moller Bay, on the west coast of Novaya Zemlya. This station 
would be leas expensive, there being always a possibility of 
rtochii^ the place by ship. The expedition storting now takes 
two seta of meteorological instruments for establishing additional 
stations at Irkutsk and some point north of it. The chief of 
the expedition is Lieut, Jurgens, I.R.N.; lie is well qualified to 
fiilhl the arduous duties assigned to him. lie will lie occom* 
ponied by Dr, Bruge, medical assistant, and a meteorological 
assUtOBt. 

We direct the attention of our readers to the letter of the Rev. 
A. K. Eaton in to>day’s Nature, uhich has so important a j 
bearing on the proliable condition of Mr. Leigh Smith’s expedt* 
tion in the £i/v. From Mr. Eaton's letter it is evident that 
Mr. Smith deliberately intended to winter at Fninz-Josef Land ; 
and to those who know him it is not surprising that he said little 
about it to his friends. This is also cs'-entially the drift of a 
short notice on the subject in yesterday’s 7iMrs, where, however, 
the very inconsequent conclusion is drawn “ that a relief vC'Sel 
should be sent out in the coarse of next summer by either Mr. 
Leigh Smith’s relatives or the Government.” There can he no 
objection to the relatives sending out an expedition, but so far 
os present evidence goes, a Government expedition does not 
seem to be called for. 

The news lately received from the Behring Strait whalers 
discloses a very remarkable condition of things in the Arctic 
Sea this season. Capt. Williams, of the Franres PeUmer, reports 
clear water in N. Ut. 73” 30' to the east of Herald Shoal, and 
the U.S. Relief-ship Rodgers got as far north as 73* 44' on the 
wcat side of Wrangel Land, Other whaling captains assert 
that this year they went fully two degrees further north than 
their charts extended, and every one agrees th it both the early 
And latter parts of the season have been open to a degree un¬ 
paralleled in Arctic records. The Arctic basin has been found 
to be comparatively shallow, the depth being about twenty three 
fathoms. The gales which jirevailed when the TTtomas Cormn 
left the Arctic Sea in the early part of September broke up the ice 
further north, and the prevalence of 1 orthern winds no doubt accu¬ 
mulated it about the north coast of Wrangel Land, and prevented 
the boats of the Rodgers from actually circumnavigtiting the island. 
This year’s exploring cruise of the U.S, steamer Thomas Conain 
has tiMU a very remarkable one. The most important event was 
the hnding on, and partial exploration of, Wrangel Land, which 
Capt. Hooper renained New Columbia. He dUcovered there a 
tflkrahty bifge river, which he named the Clarke River, and the 
cenne of which a party who landed at iu mouth assert that they 
ware able to trace for some forty miles into the interior. The 
Tk0mu Corwin appeaia to have hod no difficulty in moving to 
aoil iiw in th* Arotic Sea, except early to September, when a 
seeoMl attempt was mode to reach Wrangpl Land, but failed 
throo^ fogs and atrong gsieiu Capt. Hooper visited Fctot 
Bartow* on the aorthera coast of Aloalu^ aad found, the ioe 
some Iwwity miles off th* thOFe. 

Mr, W. n. Dale, of the U.S. Coast Survey, contributes to 
the American J^amralfst for November a paper cm the CfatAdti 
and Namollo people of Eastern Siberia, which seems to have 
Ijeen called forth by some criticlnas on the pact of Lieat, 
Zfordqttist in a comnunication to the St. Fetenboig Gcogixphlcal 


Society, afterwards reproduced in our Geographical Society’s 
Proceedings. If Mr. Dali replies to all bis critics, he will next 
have to take up the subject of the ennents of Bdtfing Strait, for 
the American whaling captains assert that what he has written 
on this point is incorrect. Capt. Fisher, of the Legai Tendn\ 
indeed, says that Mr, Dali’s observations extended only over a 
few days, and were made in an eddy current under the lee of the 
Diomede Islands, 

, Nbws has been received by the Bremen Geographical Society 
that two walrus hunters have returned to Tromsd from Spitz- 
liergen, who report that early in September they were fifteen 
miles north of the Seven Islands (north of Spitzbergen), and 
that they found the sea quite free from ice in a northerly 
direction. 

On Monday next Mr. Clements R. Markham, C.B., will read 
I a paper before the Geograpbic.tl Society on the Arctic work of 
the present year. 

Zoologists ore indebted to Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, First Lieu- 
tenant, Medical Department, U.S. Army, for a highly valuable 
contribution to the study of the osteology of birds. He has 
written two essays in the United Stales Geological and Geo¬ 
graphical Survey BniJetin of Sepfember, iSSi—one on the 
“ Osteology of the North American Tetraonida ” (pp, 309-350), 
and the other entitled *'Oi>teology of LaniusludovkiaHtts excu- 
bihridts (pp, 351-359}, both illustrated by several plates; and 
we can only wihh that every monographic essay which treats of 
the anatomical stmeture of a limited group of birds were written 
in such a careful and exhaustive manner. There is scarcely a 
bone wiiich is not correctly figured, most of them life-rise, al¬ 
though some might be a trifle more plastic. All of them are 
treated of separately, and nn exact description is given of 
the general Tetraonine feature of the bones, and in instances 
where the repi-esenlatives of the genera under notice are 
aberrant due attention is drawn to the.fact. The author fre¬ 
quently refers to allied families, such os the Partridges sad 
Olliers, and throughout the whole paper we see that the work of 
previous anatomical writers is carefully taken into considera¬ 
tion; and as Dr. Shufcldt had a large sa’ies of specimens 
before him he was enabled to exclude any pecnliarities which 
might have been attributable to malformation of the bones. 
So far so good; but descriptive anatomy is one thing, and 
comparative anatomy another. Whenever the author discusses 
some of the difficult questions of comparative anatomy, as be 
docs more than once, being well aware of the points where there 
is still a problem, to be solved, we are afraid we cannot follow 
his deductions. One of the figores in the first plate in the paper 
on the T^draanidm, and pert of the letterpress, is devoted to a 
demonstration of the “four cranial vertebrie'* with all their 
appendages and derivatives; but although the disarticulated 
segments are nicely grouped together on the plate, the condtt- 
sions he arrives at certainly contain some obvious mistakes. 

' At p. 398, to the ribs generally known as "aterno-oostal’* the term 
‘*hKmal” ribs is applied. Again we are glad to find that the 
author admits the theory which oonsiders the limbs with their 
girdles to be tronsfoimed and traasluented giU-bniwh 
ments, hat he goes too far. He seems to believe that the 
scapular arch originally belonged to aad coasritated the hMiMd 
arches of the occipital vertebree. Further on we are infbmed 
that we may consider the bones of the pelvic girdle to be Ibe 
pteur- and hsemapophyses of some of the sacral vertebne—mrdwm 
sat. We therefore regret that thb essay on the Tetrcmeidn^ 
valuable as it is as a eoBtribntioa to orsuthotomy, should be 
haadiespped by speculationa so. wild aad to daagjBOua to tht 
endit of comgamtixf anatomy. 

IR hts **:Qu Aetiologia der Tnfifotionsluaakhriten,” A. WeH 
states the ctuse of the decay of'teeth, whether external or 
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intcmali to be the Schizomycete Leptothrix buceatis, the mode j 
of eatiy and propagation and the life-hiator^ of which he 
follows out in detail. The adds .which occur in the mouth, 
especially lactic acid, while they may greatly promote the decay, 
cannot pve rise to it. The Leptothrix can be readily recognised 
by its iodine reaction. The author considers Further that in many 
cases diseases of various ports of the body can be distinctly traced 
to excretions from the mouth and teeth. Other observers had 
already traced a connection between decayed teeth and septic 
abscesses, in which was found a fungus similar to that which 
occurs in decayed teeth. 

The balance has been applied by Herr v. Jolly, at Munidi, 
to the problem of gravitstion thus {iVied. Ann. No. 10) s The 
instrument was placed in the upper part of a tower, and from 
each of theuscales depended a wire (through a zinc tube) having 
a second scale at the lower end, 2l *005 m. below. These lower 
scales were l *02 m. from the ground, so that a lead ball one 
metre in diameter might be brought under one of them. A body 
brought from aii upper scale into a lower one has nn increase of 
weight corresponding to its degree of approach to the earth’s 
centre and to the increase of acceleration. When the lead ball 
is brought under the same lower scale its pull is added. The 
diflerence of the increments of weight, with and without the lead 
ball, indicates the amount of pull of the latter, and the quotient of 
this pull and that of the earth alone furni^hes a means (with the 
law of gravitation) of comixiring the density of the earth with 
that of the lead, and, the latter being known, of determining 
the mean density of the earth. Referring to the original for 
details, we merely state that the author finds the mean density 
5'692 (probable error not more than * o’o68). This agrees 
more or less with other deLerminations ; from the mean of those 
with the torsion balance it diverges about 2 per ceut. 

The death is announced, at the age of eighty-nine years, of 
Jean Alfred Gautier, the dnyen fif science in Geneva, and one 
•A the moat active citizens of that city. M. Gautier belonged to 
a very old Genevese family, and displayed an early taste for 
science. In Paris he counted among his teachers such men as 
Laplace, Lagrange, Legendre, and Poisson, and iu England he 
formed a life-long friendship with Sir Jolm Ilerscliel. When 
he settled down in Geneva from his travels, he carried on the j 
work of the little observatory then existing at -Geneva, and it 
was through his exertions that a much better'one was built, ' 
though defective vision did not enable him personally to super- | 
intend it. M. Gautier was one of the earliest to discover a rcla* | 
tbn between snn-spota and terrestrial niagnetibm, and la many j 
ways he laboured successfully to advance science in his native | 
city. 

We leam also of the death of Dr. Chr. G. A. Giebel, 
Professor in the Philosophical Faculty at Halle University, an 
cmineat zootogist and geologist. He died at Halle on Novem¬ 
ber 14. The death is also announced, on November 11, of Prof. 
Eiigelhardt, a well-known Danish antiquarian, and secretary of 
the .Society of Antiquaries at Copenhagen ; and of Prof. Paul 
GUntber Lorentz, a well-known German authority on mosses; 
he died at Concepcion del Umguny at the early age of forty- 
six yean. 

Tl» earthquake of Noveiid)er 18 wae noticed in SwitaerJand, 
shocks being-reported from Ragatz and St, GalL A great area, 
comprising W^halia, Hessen-Nassau, and Belginn, was abo* 
visited by this phenomenon; it was noticedat Mdnster, Marbnrg, 
Brussels, Tounai, and Liige and Metz. On November 24 at 
II p.in. a ahoek. waa observed at Dedenbom, near Montjorn 
(Rhmdth PnuBia)t and two ahocka at Pargine (Seuthern T]M) 
early on November to. 

1m FebniaqMieat a private soieiitifie ezpk^ng tour to Persh 
will be undertaken hj a Vienams nmdicll man, Dr. Polak. He 


will lead the expedition himself, and will be accompanied by a 
geologist and a botanist. All expenses will be defrayed by 
Dr. Polak. 

Most of the members of the Royal Commission on Technical 
Instruction have returned to England; they have, we under¬ 
stand, accumulated a moss of valuable information iu the course 
of their preliminary tour, which has included the principal centres 
of industry in France. 

The dinner in commemoration of the Brewster Centenary 
will take place in Edinburgh to-morrow. 

Prof. J. G. McKendrick has been appointed FuUerian 
Professor of Phy.>>iology for three years at the Royal Institution. 

The Vienn.i Geographical Society will celebrate the twenty- 
fifth aimiversury of its foundation on December 12 and 13 next. 

We h.ave received from the Parkes Museum a copy of the 
arti>tic certificate of awards in connection with the International 
Mcdic.-il and Sanitary Exhibition, lithographed from the original 
design by Mr. Cave Thoma<<. The certificates arc now being 
distributed. The following facts are of interest r—Exhibitors 
from different parts of the United Kingdom, 414; exhibitors 
from ahroail, 88; making a total of 502 exhibitors, of whom 
258 received either awards of the first class, or awards of merit. 

A SURVEY parly, under Col. Branfil, has left Calcutta for the 
purpose of verifying and completing the survey of the Megin 
Archipelago. Tlic work, including the measurement of the 
base line, is expected to occupy about sbi months. Dr. Anderson, 
SupcriiitendeiU of the Indian Museum, has accompanied the 
party and will take the opportunity of instituting a thorough 
inveslig.'ition of the local fauna. 

The Germau Government contemplates sending out two expe¬ 
ditions for observing the transit of Venus in 18821 one to the 
mouth of the La Plata River, the other to Magelhaen’s Straits or 
the Falkland I&les. The expedition of 1874 cost the Government 
600,000 marks (30,000/.), the one of next year U estimated to 
cost only 195,000 marks (9750/.). 

M. MoUCHEZ, director of the Paris Observatory, is making 
arrangements for taking meteorological observations at an eleva¬ 
tion of 2300 metres by means of a captive tuUoon. The balloon 
will be cliarged with ordinary coal-gas. These ob::ervatioiis are 
intended to facilitate the calculation of atmospheric refractions. 

During November, twenty-two earthquake shocks have been 
observed in various parts of Switzerland. They seem to have 
been most numerous in the neighbourhood of SebafFbau-sen. 

A FINE monument has been erected at Bonn on the tomb of 
the eminent geologist. Prof. Jakob Noggerath, who died on 
Scptcmlicr 13, 1877. The sculptor is Herr Albert Kiipper. 

The preliminary earthworks for the erection of the monument 
in memory of Justns von Liebig have been begon on the Moxi- 
miliansplatz at Munich. 

M. Tissandier has organised a private company to provecate 
his experiments with an electric directing balloon. 

Souk of onr readers may be glad to know that King's Col¬ 
lege, London, has a Science Society which meets on Wednes¬ 
days at 8 p.m. during term, for the purpose of reading papers on, 
nod for the discussion of, tstontific subjects. The papers, we 
are glad to learn, are goseroUf experimentally ilki-trated. 

Dr. Taywr, curator of the Ipswich Mureom, w'as on Saturday 
afternoon peeeemad wltka purse of eAoUt acoimpaiiieiL with e 
handsome dock and gdd wi^ for Mn. Teylor^ in reoapMeai 
of bis labowa in connection-vrlth the mueam,. f»d of hbeomml 
course of Mtentifle leotnree, which ibr a nniil^of yean hi has 
delivered in Ipswich without any ematusenU. She Bititord 
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Wallace presided on the occasion, accompanied by Lady Wallace, 
and there was a large company present. 

A TRAIN of Pulloaan carriages lighted by electricity has begun 
to run between London and Brighton. 

The Risikopf, on which the landslip occurred that recently 
overwhelmed the village of Elm in Switzerbnd, is being bom¬ 
barded by heavy artillery in order that all the loose iwrtions may 
be detached and thus prevent any future catastrophe. 

Eisenach » to have an electric railway from the station to 
the Wartburg Castle, if the Royal permission can be obtained. 

The British Almanac and Companion for 1882 contains a 
summary of Science for 1881 by Mr. J. F. Iselin. It is neces¬ 
sarily meagre, but Mr. Iselin has selected some of the leading 
points; the geography is pretty full. 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Black-earcd Marmoset {Ilapalt pmkitlata) 
from South-East Brasil, presented by Mrs. George Willins; a 
Tawny Eagle [^Aquila tteevioides) from South Africa, presented 
by the Hon. — Southey; a Grey-breasted Parrakeet 
rhynehus monachus) from the Argentine Rei^blic, a Black-hcaded 
Connre {Conurus nanday) from Paraguay, presented by Mr. J. 
Lloyd; two Talpacoti Ground Doves {Chamapelia talpacott) 
from Pnra, a Plumbeous Snake (Oxyrrhopus plumbtus), two 
Taraguira Lizards {Taraguira sniithi), a —— Tree Frog {I/yla, 
sp. inc.) from Brazil, presented by Dr. A. Strodling, C.M.Z.S.; 
a Red-faced Spider Monkey {Atticspanisens) from Guiana, three 
Ked-billcd Tree Ducks {Dcndrocygna aututnnalis) from South 
America, a Vinaceous Amazon {Chrysotis vinacta) from Brazil, 
a Redshank {Totanus calidris), two Dunlins {Tringa cinclus), 
two Razorbills {Alca torda), a Grey Plover {Sqnatarota Xch'ttica), 
a Curlew {Mumcnists arquatus), British, purchased; a Geoffruy’s 
Dove {Perisltra gcajiroit), bred in the Gardens. 


TI/E ROYAL SOCIETY^-ADDRESS OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


A FTER the. Congieis one of the most remarkable events 
^ during the present year has undoubtedly been the Electrical 
Exhibition in Paris. 1 do not of course purMse to describe it, 
as many of our Fellows visited it; and fuU descriptions have 
reached us through various channels. One point, however, must 
have struck those who examined any considerable number of the 
objects; and this 1 mention, not as in any way disparaging 
them, but rather as illustrating the stage to which electrimi 
science has attained; namely, that while the assemblage of in¬ 
struments and appliances was in every way remarkable, and 
while very great ingenuity and skill had been expended on their 
contrivance and construction, yet the amount or novelty in the 
l^ciples involved was comparatively small. Of new combina¬ 
tions, improved methods, and adaptations in detail there was 
abundance. Some of them even removed former inventions 
from the category of curiosities to that of instruments for practical 
employment; or cnlmged their sphere of utility from that of the 
laboratory to that of every-day use. But such is the mass of 
fruitful matter which science nos furnished to the mechanician 
Mid constructor, that we might almobt wish, from the point of 
view of the latter, that they may have time to work out more 
fully than has yet been done, the results of science, before they 
are called upon to elaborate any fresh materials. 

It is now proposed to repeat as £ir as may be this Exhibition 
at the Crystal Palace; and the energy with which ithe proposal 
has been taken np, and the response with which it has met in 
many quarters, appear to justify sangnlne expectations of its 
success, at all events from a practical and popular Mint of view. 
From the side of science it would doubtless have been fiv more 
interesting to look forward to a fresh exhibition, either here or 
elsewhere, of the progress of electricity after an interval of two 
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or three years. But there » nothing in the pi-esent undertaking 
to interfere with the more advanced project, if, after some such 
period as that indicated, circumstances would prove favourable. 
In the mean time it must be remembered that there are very 
many persons to whom the Paris Exhibition svould have proved 
both inleresling and iat.tructive, but who, from one cause or 
another, were prevented visiting it. Betides this, there are not 
a few commercial,, and even municipal, bodies desirous of adopt¬ 
ing some of the modern applications of electricity, but woo 
would be more ready to avail themselves of them after a personal 
inspection of the instnnnents and of their mode of action. From 
this point of view the exhibition may fairly be expected to give 
considerable impulse to tbc adoption of electrical appliances in 
fresh quarters. , 

But even over and above this practical "aspect of the under¬ 
taking then: may still have been, nt the epoch of the Paris Exhi¬ 
bition, some result-i on the eve of achievement, some remedies 
for defects, sudictent to transform a doubtful into a certain issue, 
or even a failure into a success ; some steps which may open out 
new questions, or serve as a departure for new investigations in 
the suliject of electricity. Tf such should be the case, even 
science may derive lubstantial lienefit from the proposed under¬ 
taking. 

But the present year has been rendered generally remarkable, 
among‘>t other things, by the multiplicity of its congresses. 
Apart from those which are concerned with subjects not coming 
under the head of "Natural Knowledge,’’ there have been held 
the annual meetings of the British Association, and of the Iron 
and Steel Institute; the International Medical Congress, in 
London; the special Congres-es on Electricity and on the 
Transit of Venus, in Pari.<i (mentioned above) ; that on 
Geography in Venice ; that on Geology in Boliwna, and others. 

Among all these the International Medical Congress, which 
this year met in I..ondon, stands conspicuous. The work of that 
meeting showed that the study of medicine by the real workers 
is in every part, even the most practical, pursued in a thoroughly 
scientific spirit; that facts are industriously collected, and 
patiently group^ and compare<l; and that conclusions are, if 
sometimes hastily drawn, yet very cautiously accepted. And 
there was ample evidence that help, whether in apparatus or in 
knowledge, is eagerly accepted from all the other sciences, 
whether their range be fur from, or near to, the biological. In 
short, in the opinion of those tiest oualified to form a jndgment, 
it is not too much to say that the whole tone of tlie proc^lngs 
of the Congress, though chiefly concerned with practical ques¬ 
tions, was, in the be-t sense, even in the sense which the Royal 
Society would give to the term, scientific. 

Several of the societies meeting annually, or at longer periods 
have organisations which, during the intervals between two suc¬ 
cessive meetings, do useful work. But in all cases the meetings 
form the most prominent, if not the most important, feature of 
their life; and, speakirg particularly of the meetings themselves, 
the question has more than once bwn raised whether they con¬ 
tinue to justify the eflorts necessary to bring them about. It'has 
been argued that, so many are the scientiiie periodicals in every 
civilised country, that all the papers of importance communicated 
to the meetings would under any circumstances be published in 
some place or other. Again, it has been urged that, so numerous 
are the centres of science, so many the means of communication 
both between places and between persons, that the necessity for 
these gatherings has, in the natural course of events, become 
supersraed. The time which such meetings and the preparation 
for them involve, and the trouble which tney entail on men al¬ 
ready tordened with much work, have also been pleaded on the 
same side, and objections have Imn taken on the ground of the 
useless and irrelevant matter which is too apt to crop up on these 
occasions. These arguments are certainly not without weight; 
but there is still another side to the question. It is indeed quite 
probable that all the more important papma would be published 
even if the meetings never took place at idl But at these meet¬ 
ings there are usually a number of communications, many, but 
not all, of local origin, the production of which has been stimu¬ 
lated by the meeting itself; and a £iir number of these may be 
rackoned on the side of gain. Again, it it true that the orl^nal 
idea of a parade or maroi-past of mienoe, voloable enough when 
the provinces heard or saw little of idenoe^ has become less im¬ 
portant now that provincial centres are to he found in almost 
every large town in the country. Nevertheless, the mere preseuce 
of some pf the leading men stiniuletes dormant powers and en- 
courage rising aspirations; and this perhaps all the more the 
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case for the very letson that science and scientific names are no 
loom unknown. That most of the leading men have op)W> 
tumties of meeting from time to time, and for scientific pur* 
\x>ses, is certainly true; bat that they should meet also on 
occasions when science is not too formal, is a thing which has its 
u^es. And a concurrence of minds mure numerous and more 
diversified than usual is sure to be fruitful of results, llie 
whole advantage of these meetings, however, depends ultimately 
and fundamentally on the presence of a strong scientific clement, 
which, from its own mere dignity and character, will repress all 
that is unworthy and will leaven the whole lump. Acting on 
tbla principle as a smentiiic duty, many good men hive attended 
these meetings; and although they may have nporoached them 
with some degree of reluctance, few who during their attendance 
have taken their fair share in the proceedings, have come away 
without having derived n more favourable impression than that 
with which they entered. 

Of such gatherings, the lake meeting of the British Association 
at York was, if 1 may be permilted to express an opinion, a 
pattern and exemplar. And although it cannot be exioected 
tliat in every year there will be so strong a muster as on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniver-ary, yet ail well-wishers of the 
Association must feel that it has entered upon its second half 
century with vigour and with dignity, and that it now remains 
only for its future supporters to maintain the high standard with 
which it has been handed down by lho‘>e who have gone before. 

It may be a matter of regret, although doubtless inevitable, 
that the same causes which have alfcclcd the social, the intellec¬ 
tual, the industrial, and the political life of our generation, and 
have made them other than what they were, should affect also 
our hcientlfic life; but, a^ a matter of fact, if science h pursued 
mure generally and more ardently than in former times, its 
pursuit is attended witli more haste, more bustle, and mure 
display than was wont to lie the case. Apart from other rea- 
sons, the difficulty, already great and always rapidly increasing, 
of ascertaining what is new in natural science; the Uabitiiy at 
any moment of being anticipated by others, constantly iwesent 
to the minds of those to whom priority is of serious importance; 
the desire to achieve something striking, either in principle or in 
mere illustration; all tend to disturb the even flow of scientific 
research. And it is perhaps not too much to say that an eager¬ 
ness to outstrip others rather (ban to advance knowledge, and a 
struggle for relative rather than for absolute prt^rciiS, are among 
the dangerous tendencies peculiar to the period in which we live. 
I do not, of course, for one moment niean to imply that this 
tendency universally prevails, for in Science, as well as in other 
giursuits, I believe that the best of the present would well stand 
comparison with the best of the past, and that there are now¬ 
adays men in the mid-stream of life who are as little affected by 
the eddies and back-waters with which they are surrounded as 
were the giants of former days. Nevcrihelcss the danger is a 
real one, and is to be met with at every turn. 

But the part of Cassandra is neither agreeable to the player 
nor welcome to the audience; nor is it indeed necessary that 1 
should play It; for, even although what 1 have said be true, it is 
still, 1 trust, not the whole truth. I have already spoken of noble 
•aceptions; but although noble exceptions may go far to redeem 
the character of a nation or of a period, and example may have 
influences of which we hardly dream, yet for a general remedy 
I am more inclined to look to the natural course of events, and 
to what is often loosely spoken of as “things curing them- 
sclees.” Such a con may ^rbapi come about somehow on this 
wise. So multitudinous are the workers in every science, so 
numerous are the channels through which their discoveries are 
chronicled, that it is becoming every year more difficult for even 
the learned and the well-read to say what is and what is not new, 
or what has not been published before- Claims for novelty 
mosr, therefore, os time goes on, be pul forward with greater 
and greater diflidenoe. The only originality that can be safely 
claimed will be oririnality on the part of tne investigator; aim 
the question of awolute priority must be left to the verdict of 
time and of that sifting process by which ultimately all dis¬ 
coveries will find their proper places in the Temple of Science. 

' When thU stage it reached, and we are even now approaching 
it, the fever of to-day may in a great measure subside and give 
plaoe to a more tempered, although still fervent glow of aspire- 
tioa. The eagerness and baste to which we have necome almost 
accustomed may be chastened by the reflection that questions of 
primity are not to be settled by a mere stroke of the pen, and 
that in the dHapariaon of rival claims the question of the.quality 


of work will undoubtedly nri-se and become interwoven with that 
of priority. And so -in the end it may come to pass that a 
half understood experiment nr a hastily drawn conclusion may 
avail less than ever for estaldl-hing a reputation, and that, even 
for the purpose of winning the race, it may be worth while to 
spend sufficient lime in laying sure foundations and in building a 
superstructure commensurate with that on which it stands and 
well-proportioned in all iU parts. 

The transference of the Natural History Collections of the 
British Museum to the new building at South Kensington is 
still in progress. It is hoped that the building for the specimens 
preserved in spirits, as well as the fittings for the zoological 
department, will be so far completed as to allow of the moving 
of that department during the autumn of iSfla. The lighting of 
the reading-room by Siemens' lamps is so far satisfactory, that it 
has been decided to keep that room open in future until 8 p.m., 
instead of 7 p.m. This chan^, it i-s hoped, will prove to bs of 
substantial service to a large mass of readers. 

The Institution founded in 1851, under the title of the Go- 
venimeut School of Mines and Metropolitan School of Science 
-applied to Mining and the Arts, for the instruction of students 
in those branches of science w-hich are indispenvable to the 
Miner, the Metallurgist, the Geologist, and the Industrial Che¬ 
mist, has this year been organised afresh, and, under its new 
title of the Normal School of Science and Royal School of 
Mines, adds to its former functions the training of teachers for 
the Elementary Science Clas-e^ under the Science and Art De- 
})artinent, the multiplication of which, in recent years, is a 
significant indication of the rapid spread of scientific instruction 
throughout the country. 

llie accommodation requisite for practical teaching being 
inadequate in all cases and totally wanting in respect of many 
of the classes, in (he Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn 
Street, and in the Royal College of Chemistry in Oxford Street, 
all the instruction, excc]>t that in Mining, has been transferred 
to the Science Schools at Sou'h Kensington. The staff of pro¬ 
fessors and lecturers has been increased, and provision has 1^en 
made (or the leaching of \ariuus important subjects, such os 
Mathematics, Drawing, Botany, and the Principles of Agricul¬ 
ture, w'hich were either omitted, or insufliciently represented, in 
the original programme of the school. 

Under its new or^nisatiou the Normal School of Science and 
Royal School of Mines will not merely supply from among its 
associates jicrsons highly qualified to apply the principles of 
science to the Mining, Metallurgical, Chemical, and Agricul¬ 
tural industries of the countrv, and properly trained science 
teachers; but, through^ the exhibitions attached to (he yearly 
examinations of the Science and Art Department, it will place 
within reach of promising young stndenis in aU.parla of the 
country, whose means do not enaUe them to obtain the benefits 
of a University education, such a training as will enable then 
to turn their lutural abilities to account for the advancement of 
science and the improvement of its applications to industry. 
Under the latter [loint of view, the instruction given in the 
Normal School of Science will lead up to the special technical 
training of the Central Institute of the Guilds of the City of 
London. 

Under the auspicer of the City and Guilds of London Insti¬ 
tute, further progress has been made during the past year in the 
promotion of Technical Education. It will be remembered that 
the work at present undertaken by the Inttitute embraces the 
estatilisbinent of a Technical Science School in Finsbury, a 
Technical Art School in Kenuington, a Central Institution or 
Higher Technical College in Kensington, the subridUing of 
existing institutions, afforaing facilities for Technical Instruction 
and the encouragement of existing classes in the manufacturing 
centres by tlie grants ]»id to teachers on the rcaults of the 
Technological Examinations. 

In May last the foundation stone of the Finsbury College was 
laid In H.R.U. Prince Leopold, and the new building, whidi 
will aflbrd accommodation for the teaching of applied Chemis¬ 
try,, Fbvsics, and Mechanics, will be finished early in next year. 
Notwitltstanding the inadequacy of the present temporary ac- 
«otaniodatiot4 large numbers of students have availed themselves 
of the instruction afforded. The principles of Electric Lifting, 
and Tiansmiasion of Power, the making of Electrical lutru- 
ments, Coal Tar, and Sjarit Distilling have been the snbjeels 
that have bees chiefiy studied daring the past sessioa. 

Since October the elasscs that were prey ievdy conducted by the 
Artisans’ Institute have been transferrad to the Finsbury Colleae. 
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The LutUute has under its consideration the establishment of 
a School for Applied Art in connection with the Finsbury Col- 
Icse. Actlnti on the general prlncijple that every Technical 
Smiool of th& kind onght to provide, in addition to the general 
course of instruction, ss applicable to dilTercnt industricf, special 
courses applicable to the staple industry of the di<itrict, the 
Council or the Institute ore contampiating the esUblishment of 
classes in the Finsbury College adaptesl to the educational re- 
qairements of those engsged in Cabinet-making. With this 
object it vdll be necessary to attach a School of Design to the 
CoUege. 

The influx of pnpils to the studios in Kennington have induced 
fhe Council to vote a sum of money fur the extension of the 
building in which the Art School of this district is conducted. 
These new buildings are nearly completed, and will afford 
accommodation for Classes in Modelling, Design, and Wood 
Ei^ravin^, 

The building of the central in-titution, which is to be in the 
first place a school for the training of technical teachers, has 
been commenced. The first stone was ret in July last by 
H.R.U. the Prince of Wales, who is now the Picsident of the- 
Institute. The plans of this building show accommodation for 
the teaching of the different branches of Physics in their appU- 
cation to various industries, of Chemistry as applied to trade 
purposes, and of Mathematics and Mechanics in their applica¬ 
tion to Engineering, A good engineering school, coniatning 
workshops, well supplied with n achtnery and collections of 
mechanical instruments and moileb, such as exist in nimierous 
Continental cities, seems likely to be obtained for London on 
the completion of this building. 

This Institute has done much towards the encouragement of 
technical instruction in provincial towns, where it is most 
needed, hy its system of annual examinations. In the examin¬ 
ation hdd in Ma^ lost, 1563 candidates presented themselves, in 
twenty-eight subjects, from 115 centres, and of these 895 poised. 
A close conncctioa is being establLUed betsveen the several tech¬ 
nical schools which are being now opened in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and the City and Guilds of London Institute. The 
demands made upon the Institute l>y Chambeis of Commerce in 
different parts of England satisfactorily indicate the usefulness of 
this part of the [nstitute's work. 

The programme of Technological Examinations for 188 t-ffa, 
just issued, shows thirty-two subjects in which examinations may 
be held, some of which are divided into four or five branches, so 
that they may be better adapted to individual industries. Whilst 
attention has in this way been given to the details of different 
tmdc.s, the attempt has been made to secure from candidates 
passing the Institute's exaniinations a general knowledge of the 
principle.s of their subject and of the relation of clo->ely connected 
industries with one another. 

In. order to secure in future efficient teachers, the Council of 
the Institute have determined after March next not to register as 
teachers any persons except those who have passed the Institute's 
Honours Examina^on, or such as already pos^cls special or 
dist inct^ qualifications. 

The interest which the subject of tedmical education is be- 

g nnin^ to arouM has led to the appointment by the Crown of a 
ommission to inquire into the education of the industrial classes 
In England and in other countries ; and the City and Guikls of 
London Institute is teprc-eiiled on this Commission by Prof. 
Roscoe, who, os IVesident of the Chemical Society, occupies a 
seat on the Executive Committee, and also by Mr. Philip Magnos, 
its director and secretory. Tlic Commbsioners are at present 
engaged in making a tour of inspection in France, a section of 
them having already visited some of the principal technical 
schools and factories in the north of Italy. 

In Meteorolo^ol Science the present year has been marked 
by the publication of an important work (“Die Temperatar 
VerhjUtnisse des nanfichen Keiohs,” St. Petetabwg, 1880), by 
Prof. Wild of Sb Petersburg, on the Temperature of the Rnssian 
Empire, embodying, in charts and tables, a great amouat of in¬ 
formation, hitherto either inaooeasibleor exuungonly in scattered 
memoirs, relating to the meteorology of the vast tracts of Northern 
Aria. As an interesting partienlar resnlt it may be mentioned that 
Prof. Wild has transfenm the “ Siberian pole of cold in winter’* 
ftom the neighbouihood of Jakutsk to a point somewhat further 
north, lyiqg on the Arctic Cirak In (about) E. kmgitude i«s*. 
At this centre of maximum coUl, round whin the isotharma ik 
in fairly regular ovak, the mean tampemtim in toonry riults as 
low ns - F„ the mean lemperatiim at Jakakk beii^ if* 


higher. In close relatioo to the phenomena exhibited by .these 
charts. Prof. Wild, in St, Petersburg, has been kd to stady tiu 
connection between areas of permanent high or kw mean pam- 
sure on the one hand, and areas of permanent high or low mem 
temperature on the other ; and he has fonnd this eoraimtson to 
be of the same kind as that known to exist in the case of the 
ehifling areas of high or low pressure, andbigh or low tempera- 
tore, which determine the changes of weather. M. Ldon 
Teiss«enc de Bort, in Paris, hu also investigated the same 
sobjecU 

The Meteorological Office baa eompleted during the year two 
works of some interest, which are now ready for immediate 
publication. The first oonsists of tables of the Rainfall of tine 
British Isles, prepared at the request of the Council of the Ofl&oe 
by Mr. G. J. Symon.*:, F.R.S. These tables include the monthly 
results recorded at 367 stations in the United Kingdom, being 
nil those for which it was possible to obtain series of observations 
maintained cuntinuouiJy during the lost fifteen years. The wMnd 
is a volume of charts (with an introduction and explanatioiu) 
illuEtrsting the meteorology of an occ.an district specl'ilty im- 
] orlaat to seamen—that adjacent to the Cape of Good Uo^ 
Some points of novelty are presenterl by the charts. For 
example, a new form of "wind-rose," invented by Mr. F. Galton, 
F.R.S., has been employed, which offers some theoretical advan¬ 
tages over tho-;e previously in use, being intended to represent, 
with geometrical precision, the pruluibility (deduced from the 
observationsi) that, in a parricular place and at a particular 
season, a w ind blowing betwee 1 any two given points of the 
compass will be ex|^ricnced. Again, for the fir\t time in marine 
mete-^Tology, the wind oluwTvations have been " weighted" with 
the view of neutralising the tendency to over-estimate the fre¬ 
quency of adverse winds, which has been found to aflect meteoro- 
fogicftl charts injuriously. The work brings into dear relief the 
most interesting physical feature of the district—one indeed 
already well known—the intermingling of hot and cold water, 
brought by the AguUiah and the South Polar currents respec¬ 
tively, and supplies strong evidence for the belief that this iiitff- 
mingling has a large share in producing the atmospheric dis- 
turbanees so common in the region in which it occnci. 

In my Address In the Society in 1879, I stated that an Inter¬ 
national Conference of a aemi-nfficial ^aracter had been held, 
with the view of establishing fur one complete year a circle of 
meteorological observations round the Arctic regions of the 
globe. Notwitb-.tanding the lamented death of Lieut. Wey- 
precht, the gallant young discoverer of Frans-Tosef Land, by 
whom the proposal bad been originated, it would seem that tiiie 
efforti of the Conference arc likely to be crowned with sncces*.. 
The following stations have already been undertaken by different 
GovernmentsPoint Barrow and l.ady Franklin’s Bay in 
Smith’s Sound, by the United States ; West Greenland, by 
Denmark Jan Mayen, by Austria; Mosscl Bay and Sjutt- 
bereen, by Sweden ; Bost-ekop, by Norway; Nova Zeinbla, by 
Holland ; the Mouths of the Lena, by Russia. The Conference 
bas also been led to hope that the Canadian Government may 
reimtitute observations at Fort Simpioti, and that the Govern¬ 
ment of France msy organise a simultaneous meteorological 
expedition to Terra del Fuego. It is arranged that the observa¬ 
tions should begin as soon as possible after August I, l88l, and 
should continue to September l, 1883. 

In astronomy Mr. Gill has completed his discussion of the ex¬ 
tensive series of helinnieier meaiures of the parallax of Mara, 
which he made at Ascension in 1877, and has deduced the value 
8"'78 for the solar parallax, corresponding to a mean distance of 
93,080,000 miles from the earth to the sun. A value of the 
solar parallax has also been derived by Mr. D. P. Todd, from 
the Ameriean photographs of the transit of Venns, 11874. Tim 
result for tlie parrilax is 8''^3, onreapon^ng to n nean 
distance of 92,028,000 milea. 

A valaable contribution towsords the defeBninution of the 
moon’s physical libration haa been made Dr. Hartsv^. Pepm 
a series of forty-two meaaares made with the Strairisar| hetio- 
meter he derives values for the physical Ubration and Ter the 
inclination of the moon's axis, aubstuitlally eonfirmiiig Ae 
results found by Wichmann, and reoeotiy by Prof. Prttdund. 

An addition to the imall list of utam which have been found 
to have a measurable fiimUtx has hemt made by Dr. He 
finds that the star Cambridge vdiirii is lUmarkablc for 
hs larn proper motion, bas a pamUax of about oaMhiid of si 
second, so that it is to be oonridersd one of the sttn’ewarcst 
nrighbonrs. Dr. Ball haa also le-determiaed the pamlka of tim 
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double star 6l his result being o"*468, which agrees more 

nearly with Struves value than with Bessel’s. 

The Cape catalogue of upwards of 12,000 stars is the out¬ 
come of Mr. Stone's labours daring nine years, as Her Majesty's 
Astronomer at the Cape, and is the most important catalogue of 
stars which has yet been formed in the southern hemisphere, 
Another important contribution to stellar astronomy has been 
made by Prof. Newcomb, who has recently prepared a catalogue 
of the places of nearly 1100 standard stars compiled from the 
best authorities. 

In connection with his photometric researches Prof. Pickering 
has discussed the causes of the variability of stars of short period. 
Taking the various hypotheses which have been proposed, he 
finds that for Algol and stars of that tyiw the hypolheds of an 
eclipsing satellite or cloud of meteors revolving round the star is 
the only one which satisfies the observed phenomena. In the 
ca*e of /3 Lyne and similar variables the fluctuations of light 
would be explained as due to rotation round the axis, the two 
hemispheres being of uneaual brightness and the form more or 
less elongated. Prof. Pickering has very carefully investigated 
the conditions in each individual case, and has brought together 
the most important facts bearing on the subject. It may be 
mentioned that on Prof. Pickering's initiative a committee of 
American astronomers has been formed to cooperate with 
European astronomers in selecting a series, of stars to serve as 
standiuds of stellar magnitude. 

The present year has been remarkable for the appearance of 
two bright comets simultaneously visible to the nakra eye. The 
firat comet was first seen in the southern hcmi>>pbcre before its 
perihelion passage, and burst upon our view in ita full splendour 
soon after perihelion. Ihe must important ixtint in connection 
with this comet was that photographs of its siiectrum were ob¬ 
tained by several physicists, ana in particular, by Dr.-Huggins, 
who found on his photographs two strung .bright lines in (he 
ultra-violet corresponding to a group in the spectra of com¬ 
pounds of carbon, and also a group of lines between G and A 
agreeing in position with another cirbun band, 'fhe })hoto* 
graphs also showed a continuous spectrum extending from F to 
some distance beyond 11, on which the dark Fraunhofer lines 
were seen-^an indieation that part of the light from comets is 
reflected solar light. 

In the visible portion the continuous spcsrtrum was so bright 
when the comet was first seen after perihelion that it almost 
obliterated the ordinary cometary bands. The^e, however, be¬ 
came aflerward.s very conspicuous, and five bands were noted 
which were found to coincide sensibly v iih the carbon luuid as 
given by the flame of the Buasen burner. On the brightest 
hand, ttiree bright lines corresponding to three lines in the 
carbon laind were seen by .severm observers at Princeton, U.S. 
These obMrvations show conclusively that the spectrum of this 
comet is identical with the first spectrum of carbon, and not 
with the second. 

In tiic telescope this comet showed striking changes from day 
to day, and even, according to some observer.-!, from hour to 
hour, and the hesid was remarkable for its uiisymmetrical appear¬ 
ance. Another point of interest is that the orbit presents a 
remarkable resemblance to that of tbe great comet of 1807. As, 
however, the period of this latter was found by Bessel to be 1540 
years, the question arises again, as in tbe case of the comets of 
1843 and 1880, whether there are not two comets travelling 
al^ the fame path. 

The second bright comet was first discovered with the tele¬ 
scope, and gradually increased in brightness till it liecame visible 
to the naked eye, though bv no means so interesting an object as 
the preceding comet. Besides these two bright comets, several 
telescopic comets have been discovered, raising the total for this 
year to eight. The last but one of these has proved to be a 
periodic comet, revolving in the short period of about eight 
years. It was discovered by an Englishman, Mr. Denniog, 
being tbe first instance of such a discovery in this country for 
nu^ years. 

The Copley Medal has been awarded to «Prof. Katl Adolph 
WtttlJ!, For. Mem. R.S. Prof. Wurt* has, for many years port, 
bean one of tbe most distinguished leaders of the jxregress of 
cbentisti^ and is now the most eminent of active French die* 
mists, younger generation of French chemists were, for 
t^e most part, his papfls. His writings have been the medium 
by which most of the knowledge of the more modem theoi^ 
w chemistry has been disseminated in Firance. His discoveries 
hkire hecit frnltflil of the gfcatett results, not merely in the way 


of enriching* the science with a knowledge of many previously 
unknown couipounds and classes of componnds, but more espe* 
dally in extending and improving our knowledge of the laws of 
chemical combination. 

It was he who fir»t discovered compound ammonias c intain- 
ing alcohol-radicals in the place of b^rogen—-a family of com¬ 
pounds which has since acquired enormous development. It 
was he who first made tho;e remarkable alcohols called glycols, 
and thus gave the key to the explanation of glycerine, erythrite, 
mannite, and the sugars. Many other di.scoveries of his might 
be quoted ; but those who know the influence which these two 
have excrcUcd on the progress of chemi-try can fed no doubt 
that the author of them is deserving of the highc.st scientific 
honour. 

One Royal Medal has been awarded to Mr. Frands'.Maitland 
Balfour, F.R.S. Mr, F. M. Balfour’s investigations in embryo¬ 
logy and comparative anatomy have placed him, thus early in 
life, in the front rank of original workeis in these branches of 
science. His Monograph upon the Development of Etasmo- 
branch Pishes,” publi-hed in 1878, embodies tbe results of 
several years’ labour, by which quite a new light has been 
thrown upon the develonment of several important organs in the 
Vertebrata, and notably of the genito-urinary and nervous 
systems. More recently Mr. Balfour has published a most im- 
rmrtant work on “Comparative Embryology” irr two large and 
fulty illustrated volumes, which stands alone in biological litera¬ 
ture, not only ns an admirable and exhaustive summary of the 
present state of knowledge respecting the development of 
animals in general, but by reason of the vast amount and the 
varied character of the original researches which ore incorporated 
in its pages. 

A second Royal Medal has been awarded to the Rev. John 
Hewitt Jellett, K.R.S., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Dr. Jdlett is the author of various paper* on i«irc and applied 
mathematics ; but the aw'ard is more directly connected with hi$ 
invention of the analyser known by his name, and for the 
elaborate optico-chemical researches which he has made with it. 

This analyser was introduced by its inventoi into the instrument 
by which he has carried on hU researches on the state of combina¬ 
tion of mixed solutions, as evideneed by the change* in their 
power of rotating the jil.ane of polarisation consequent upon a 
change in tbe proportion of the active ingredients which enter 
into the solution. This i.s a problem towards tbe solution of 
which ordinary chemical methods can contribute but little. A 
single in-<tance will suffice to give an iJca of the nature of the 
results. It is known that quinine forms with many acids two 
series of salts, one having twice the quantity of acid of the 
other for the same quintity of base, while with other acids only 
the les* acid salt has been obtained; so that the ordinary chemt- 
cal methods fail to give evidence of tbe exRtence of toe more 
acid salt. Now-, by exoiuiniug the rotatory power of a s ilution 
of a given quantity of base with diSerent dose.s of acid, Dr. 
Jellett was able to obt.-iin evidence of the exi->teiice of two, and 
but two, salts of the base, no matter whether the acid were or 
were not one which yields two crysbillisable salts. A slight 
deviation in the amount of rotation when the more acid mt 
began to be formed in tolcr.ible quantity, from what it ou^t to 
have been, on the suppo.sition that the whole of the acid intro¬ 
duced was combined with the quinine, was naturally attributed 
to a slight partition of the arid between the base and the solvent, 
Fcgardra as a feeble base ; but the smallness of the deviation 
indicated that a solution of the more acid silt mainly existed as 
(ueb, and that it was not, as same had supposed, decomposed 
into free acid and the less acid talt. 

The Davy Medal has been awarded to Prof. Adolf Beeyer. 
Prof. Bacyer was already known as the author of many masterly 
researches in organic chemistry, among which thow on uric acid 
and on metallic acid deserve special mention, before his latest 
and most remarkable discovery. The process for the artificial 
formation and manufacture of indigo is the result of tong-con¬ 
tinued efforts, directed by lii^arly clear and accurate views of 
the order and mode of combmation of its constituent elements, 
and of the ooaditioas requisite for obtaining reactlona indicated 
by theory. 

The work of the Royal Commission on Acddenta in Mines 
daring the past year has been of such great interest, both from 
a scientific and from a pnmtical point of riew, that I ventiue to 
note at length some nates upon It, furnish^ to me hj our 
Fellow, Mr. Warington Smylm, riie Chairnum. 

A ptelininary report was presented before the end of the 
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Session l88l, drawing attention, under the chief heads of the 
subject, to the facts and opinions elicited from the examination 
of a Isr^^ number of competent witnesses. 

Experimental inquiries, which will be the subject of a further 
report, have been instituted fur the purfMses of testing the 
various safety-lamps in use, as well os the numen>us modiGca- 
tions recently proposed, and of determining the effect of coal- 
dust in causing or aggravating explosions. From time to time 
also experiments have been made with .i view to substitute, in 
the breaking down of coat, some other means fnr the guiqiuwder 
shots which have so often, by their flame, caused the ignition of 
fire-damp. 

The ][wesencc of a powerful " blow'cr ” of natural gas at the 
Garswood Hall Colliery, near Wigan, wilh the facilities offered 
by the proprietors, induced the Commission to erect suitable 
apparatus for a long series of these trials, and now that it ap¬ 
pears desirable to com|iare the results wilh what maybe obtained 
in another district and with a differently constituted fire-damp 
the whole of the apparatus is in cour.se of erection at a colliery in 
the Rhondda Valley, where a very permanent “ blower " offers 
similar advant.'iges. 

In the cour-e of the lamp experiments it came out very clearly, 
in confirmation of statements before made, that the greatly 
augmented ventilation in our larger modern collieries has put 
au end to the fancied security of the simple Davy and Clanny 
lamps. Their use in fact, unless they be protected by some 
farther contrivance, is ati ended wilh the most imminent ri»k ' 
when the velocity of a current liable to be rendered explosive, 
exceeds six feet a second. A high degree of imiiortauce thus 
attaches to the comiiarativc trials of lamps in which the flame is 
sufliciently shielded against the impinging stream of air, and 
those which have the property when immersed in an ex)dosive 
mixture, of rapidly quenching both the flame of the wick and of 
the burning fire-damp. 

The terrible disaster which occurred in September, i88o, at 
the Seaham Collieiy, drew more anxious attention than ever to 
the question of the part played by coal-dust, and a special refer- I 
ence having been made by the Secretary of State for the Home j 
Department to Prof. Abel, C.B., the experiments at Garswood ' 
Hall were largely extended. Some of the results were very | 
remarkable; the proportion of fire-damp present with the air 
may be so Hitiall as to elude detection by the ordinary test of the 
carefully watched flame in the safety-lamp, and yet the presence 
of dust in suspension will cause rapid ignition, or even explosion, 
in a degree varying with the proix>rtion of gas and the velocity 
of the current. Dust was employed from different parts of the 
works of several collieries where it was susjiccted that this agent 
had borne a serious part in inteasifying and spre.'idingexplosions; 
and it was found that some of the varieties were far more seasi- 
tive than others. Certain kinds of dast, in themselves perfectly 
non-combustible, were similarly tested, and proved to have an 
analogous effect in promoting explosion, even when the per¬ 
centage of gas was exceedingly small. 

It is obvious from these facts that under certain conditions it 
is very important that a satisfactory indicator of minute propor¬ 
tions of fire-damp should be employed; and the further experi¬ 
ments proposed to be carried out by the Commisdon will include 
a ^rticular inquiry into this subject. 

The question of the fcsisibijiiy of the introduction of the 
electric light into the workings of a colliery has been partially 
solved. The Stanton Coal and Iron Company were induced by 
the Comniasion to make a trial of Mr. Swan's lamps in their 
Pleasley Colliery, near Mansfield. Not only the inset and main 
road, but some of the "long-wall” faces of work, were 
brilliantly lighted in this manner. A second experiment of the 
same kind has been canied out at the Karnocn Colliery, near 
Hamilton. 

The use and abuse of explosives in mining operstions have in 
the last few years formed a subject of much inquiry, especially 
with reference to the firing of shots in coal-seams liable to be 
invaded by fire-damp. A return to mere wedging in all cases 
as propose hy some officials, would be to ignore the advance or 
science as well as the necessities caused competition; and the 
Commission hopes by further examination, and espedally by 
practical trials, to contribute asdul infonnation to the solution 
of a difficult but important ouestion. 

Among the applications of scientific apparatus theem^oyment 
of the mgenioos protected lime-light lamp, and of the portable 
breathing amngement of Mr. Please duriqg the opcimtians for 
re-openiiig of parts of the Seaham CoUi^t deserves special 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
I INTELLIGENCE 

CAMnniDGE. -Messrs. W. M. Hicks and W. W. R. Ball are 
appointed Moderators in the M.ithematical Tripos for the year 
beginning next May. The Senior Wrangtership will in fuiuce 
be adjudged in June, 

The Examiners for the Natural Sciences Tripos in i88a are Lord 
Rayleigh, Prof. W. I. Lewis, Prof. Morison Watson (Owens 
College), Dr-. Ga'-kell, R. D. Roberts, and Vines, Mr. A, G. 
Veruon llarcuurt (Oxford), and Pruf A, M. Marshall (Owens 
CoU^e). 

Mr. R. T. Glazebrook, Demonstrator of Experimental 
Physics, is approved as a Teacher of Physics, and Mr. A. S. 
Lea, Lecturer at Caius College, is approved as a Teacher of 
Physiology for the purpose of Medical Studies. 

Clare College offers .i Natural Science Scholarship, examina¬ 
tion March 28; subjects; ChemNtry, Chemtcal Physics, Botany, 
Geology. Candidates must give notice a fortnight previously to 
(he tutor. 

Ci-ASGOW. —The matriculations for the present session number 
3316, distributed atnong the varions Faculties as follows, viz. 

In Alts 1327, in Medicine 624, in Law zit, in Theology 100, 
in Arts and Medicine 25, in Arts and Law 9, in Arts and Theo¬ 
logy 20. The total number of matriculations last session was 
2304, distributed as follows :—In Arts 1406, in Medicine 563, 
in Iaw 189, ill ’l'beoIop7 83, in Arts and Medicine 29, in Arts 
and Law 18, in Arts and Theology, 14. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 
yournalof the Franklin /njtitnte, October.—Experiments on 
the btrength of wrought iron and hied at high temperatures, by 
Mr. Roelker.—On the pnper method of expansion of steam 
and regulation of the enuine, by Prof. Thurston.—On the Inst 
experiment with the Perkins machinery of the anthracite, by 
Ch. Kng. isberwood.—Radio-dynamic facts, by Dr. Chase,-* 
Universal energy of light, by the same. 

Annalett der Pkysik und Chemit, No. 10.—Photometric re¬ 
searches on absorption of light in isotropic and anisotropic media, 
by C. Pulfricb,—On the vapour*tension of mixed liquids (con¬ 
tinued), by I>. Kt nowalovv.—On the heat of formatbn of water, 
by A. bchuller.—On tlie heat-conductivity of ga.ses and its con¬ 
nection with temperature, by L. Graetz.—Past observations on 
the expansion of water by heat, by P. Volkmann.—On the 
theoretical determination of vapour-pressure and volumes of 
vapour ami liquid, by K. Clausius.—On heat-conduction in a 
mtem of cylinders and on the experimental determination of 
the conductivity of water, by H. I^rberg.—On magnetic reac¬ 
tion, by F. Auerbach.—Application of the balance to the 

E roblem of gravitation, by Ph. v. Jolly.—On the spectra of 
^rogen and acetylene, by A. Wiilluer.—Some remarks on 
Herr Wesendonck's experiments on spectra of carbon compounds, 
by the rame.—The minimum of deflection of a my of Iwht in a 
prism, by K. H. Schellbach.—Contribution to hUtory of natural 
sciences among the Arabians, by E. Wiedemann. 

La Natura^ Nos. 2i and 22, November,—The Italian section 
at the Paris Electrical Exhibition, by R. Ferrini.—'rhermal 
radiation of the sun, &c. (continued), by C. Cattaneo.—On the 
origin of electricity of storm-clouds and of the air, and on elec¬ 
tricity in general, by F. G. Nnehs, 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, November 17.—'* Researches on Chemical 
F-quivalence.” By Edmund J. Mills, D.Sc., F.R.S., and J. H. 
Bicket. Fart IV. ; Manganous and Nickelous Sulphates, 

The authors have examined the precipitability and precipita¬ 
tion of manganous and nickelous sulphates, alone or commixed, 
by means of iodic carbonate. The diemlcol events they de¬ 
scribe are represented in a series of four hyperbolas, whose' 
equations are given in the memoir, Thn sum up their rendts 
as follows t—(i) Precipitability is a linear function of moss; (a) 
when the commixed snlphates are precipitated hr iodic car¬ 
bonate, equal weights of them are equally preefpltable, the 
attraction of one of them for the reagent being the inveire of 
that of the other; (3) when the sulphates are separately pred^- 
tated by the same reagent, ^ey are equally predj^tal^ and do 
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not exhibit the inverse function ; (4) there is some evidence that 
the precipitabllities of the commixed and separate sulphates are 
mathematically related in a simple manner; (5) within moderate 
limits precipitation is not traceably aflected by temperature. 

"Researches on Chemical Equivalence. By Edmund J. 
Mills, D.Sc., F.R.S., and Bertram Hunt. Part V.: Nickelous 
and Cadmic Sulphates. 

This series of experiments had for its object the comparison 
{as in Part IV.) of nickelous sulphate with a sulphate belonging 
to another group. The precipitability equations for the com* 
miwiwi salts are given; and it is shown that, according to these, 
nickelous and cadmic sulphates do not admit of coni]mrison as 
equally precipitable substances. The authors say, in conclusion, 
"Our present inference with regard to the precipitability of 
nickelous-cadintc salt will lead (if confnmed by the action of 
reagents other than sodic carbonate) to the following important 
criterion 7wtf elements belong to the satufpvti/t lohm, in sjiline 
solutions of identical genus, th/}' may be eijually precipttabk. 

"Note OB the reversal of the Spectrum of Cyanogen,” by 
Professors Liveing and Dewar. 

The authors have frequently noticed dark shaded bands which 
appeared to he tlie reversals of bands of oxides or chlurides of 
sundry metals, but only recently have they obtained photograph.s 
showmg the reversal of the violet and ultra-violet flutings of 
cyanogen. The most complete reversal of the-c (lutings were 
obtained by the use of a Sieuieiis' machine in a crucible of 
magnesia fed with cyanide of titanium. No other cyanide has 
been found to produce this eflcct, but borate of ammonia bus 
jiroduced the reversal of the strongest group near L. Iti one 
case the reversal was produced by the bright background given 
hy the expanded lines of magne-<iiitn when that metal was intro¬ 
duced. Probably the great stability of titanic cyanide and boron 
nitride h.is an influence on the result. The difliculty in repro¬ 
ducing the reversal at will is in securing an absorbing stratum of 
sufficiently high temiierature, and at the same time a sufficiently 
bright background. 

Geological Society, November 16.—K. Etheridge, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—Dr.Slerry Hunt, who was present 
as a guest, gave some account of the pre-Cambrian or Eozoic 
rocks of Europe as compared with those of North America, 
lie had on several occasions studied them, both on the Continent 
and in the British Isles, especially with Dr. Hicks in Wales in 
1878. In North America the recognised base is a highly granit¬ 
oid gneiss, without observed limestones, which he has cmled the 
Ottawa gneis.1, overlain, probably nnconformably, by the Gren¬ 
ville series of Logan, consisting chiefly of granitoid gneisses, 
with crystalline lime.stones and quartzites. These two divisions 
make up the Laurentian of Canada, and correspond respectively 
to the Lewision and the Dimctian of Hicks. Ke.sting in dis¬ 
cordance on the Laurentian, we find areas of the Norian or 
Labrador series (Upper Lamntian of Logan), chiefly made up 
of anortholite rocks, granitoid or gaeis«oid in texture, with some 
true meisses. The Huronian is seen to rest unconfurmably on 
the'Laurentian, fragments of which abound in the Huronian 
conglomerates. To the lower portion of the Huronian the 
speaker had formerly referred a great series of petrosilex or 
hillleflinta rocks, described as inchoate gneisses, parsing into 
TOtrosilex’porphyries, occasionally interstratified witn quartzites. 
This series, In many places wanting both in Europe and America, 
he is now satisfied forms an underlying uncoofoiinable group— 
the Arvrmian of Hicks. Above the Huronian is the great Mnnt- 
olban series, conslstii^ of grey tender gneisses and qaart»»e- 
schists, both abounding in muscovite, occasionally with horn- 
blendic rocks. The Febidian of Hicks includes both the 
Huronian and the Montalban, to which latter belong, according 
to the speaker, certain gaeisses'and mica-schists both in Scotland 
and in Ireland, as he had many years since pointed out. In 
some parts of North America he found the Montalban resting 
unconrormably on Laurentian. Above the Montalban comes 
the Taconian (Lower Taconic of Emmons), a series of quartc- 
lies and soft a^caceous schists, with dolomites and marble All 
these various series are older than the I..ower Cambrian (Mene- 
vian) strata of North America; and it mav be added that the 
Kewaanian or ereat copper-bearing seriea or Lake Superior there 
occupies a positran between the Montalban and the Cambrian. 
In the Alps the speaker recognises the Uurentian, Huronian, 
and Montalban, all of whidi ne has latelyseen in the Blellese, 
at the foot of Mont Vtso, in Piedmont. The Hnronian is the 
great group or the Italians, and much of what has 

fieen called titered Trias In this region !-•, in his opinion, pro* 


bably Taconian. The Montalban forms the southern slope of 
Mont St. Gothard, and is the muscovite gneiss and mica-schist 
of the Saxon Erzgebirge. Here Dr. Credner and his assistants 
of the Geological Survey have described abundant conglomer¬ 
ates holding iiebbles of Laurentian rocks imbedded in the Upiwr 
or Montalban gneiss. The pre-Cambrian age of this has been 
shown by Credner, who has proved by careful survey tliat the 
so-called younger or Palaeozoic gneisses of Nnumann are really 
but a continuous part of the older series. Late surveys also 
show that the crystalline rocks of the Taunus are really Eozoic, 
and not, ns formerly maintained, Devonian in age. The speaker 
insisted upon (he fact that where newer strata are] in uncon- 
conformable contact with older ones, the effect of lateral move¬ 
ments of compression, involving the two series, is generally to 
cause the newer and more yielding strata to dip towards and 
even beneath the edges of the older rock, a result due to folds, 
often with inversion, sometimes passing into faults. This phe¬ 
nomenon throws much light on the supposed recency of many 
crystalline schists.—The following communications were read 
Additional evidence on the land plants from the Pen-y-glog 
slate-quarry, near Corwen, by Henry Hicks, M.D., F.G.S.— 
Notes on ProMaxites and Pachytheca from the Denbighshire grits 
of rjoiuen. North Wales, by Principal Dawson, LL.I)., F.R.S., 
F.G.S. 

Zoological Society, November 29.—Dr. A. Gunther, 
P'.U.S., \ice-president, in the chair.—A letter was read from 
Dr. A, Frenrel announcing his success in breeding paiTots of 
the genus Jicleclus in his aviary at PTeiberg, in Saxony,—A 
commniiicBlinn was read from Dr. A. B. Meyer, C.M.Z.S, con¬ 
taining the description of a new species of Eeltetus received from 
Tiinoilaut Island, which he proi>oscil to name Eelectus tiedeli .— 
Mr. R. Rowdier .Sharpe read a note on the genera iehankela 
and Calrisius, and pointed out that these genera w ere identical, 
but that the South-African apiialh w as specifically distinct 
from the Indian S. Mr, G. A. Boulenger gave the 

description of a new si>ccies of Atiolis from Yucatan, pro|,xised to 
be called Anolis beckeri.—Vlx. W. A. Forbes gave an account of 
the observations he had made on the temperature of the Indian 
Python {.Python molutm) during her incubation in the Gardens 
or the .Society in June and July last. The result arrived at was 
that in the present case there was a difference on the W’hole 
average of about i'“4 Fabr. in favour of the female as compared 
with Uie non-incubating male when the temperature was taken 
on the surface, and of more than double that amount when the 
temperature was taken between the folds of the body.—Dr. 
Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S., F.Z.S., rend the fourth of bis leries of 
rapers on the Mollusca procured during the expeditions in 
H.M.SS. Lightning and Porcupine, 1869 and 1870. This part 
concluded the Cnnchifcro or Bivalves. Eighteen additional 
species, chiefly belonging to the genus AVirr/w, which is peculiar 
to deep water, were described. The geographical, hydro¬ 
graphical, and geological distribution, as well as the synonymy 
of all the s|iedes named in the patier, were treated of.—A com¬ 
munication wo-s read from Dr. G. Htrtlaub, describing the birds 
collected in Socotra and Southern Arabia by Dr. £. Riebeck. 
Amongst the Socotran birds was an example of a new species of 
finch of the genus Ehynehosttulhns, w'hich he proposed to call, 
after its discoverer, E. rubeekL 

Royal Microscopical Society, November 9.—J. W. 
Stephenson, vice-president, in (he chair.—The Rev J. J. 
Halley, vice-president of the Microscopical Society of Victoria 
(one of the affiliated societies), attended the meeting, and gave 
an account of the progress of biology and microscopy in that 
colony.—Mr. Stephenson exhibited a slide of Snriteila gemma^ 
mounted in phospnorus, illustrating in a remarkable manner the 
advantage or monntbig in media of high refractive index. Mr. 
Crisp, Mr. Croisley, and Mr. Watson exhibited various forms of 
microscopes and apparatus, and Mr. MayallanAhbeapertometer 
of deaie glass for measuring aperture.s up to 1*50 N.A., and a 
plate ruM by Fasoldt of New York, who claims to be able to 
rule lines up to 1,000^000 in the inch.—The deaths of M. 
Nachet, sen., of Paris, and Mr. C. A. Spencer of Geneva, 
N.Y., were announced.—Two papers were read by Dr. B, 
Wills Richardson on multiple staining of animal and vegetahle 
tissue^, and tw Dr. L. G. Mills on diatoms from Peruvian 
guano i and Mr. T, Charters While exhibited and explaiaed 
Goodwin’s growbg slide,—Eight new Fellows were elected. 

Anthropologleall Inatitutc, November ai—Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, vice-i^dsnt, In the chair.-The eleetion of C. 
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Ffotndes was announced.—Mr. E. B. Tylor, F.R.S., read a 
paper on the Asiatic relations of Polynesian culture. The 
author called .'ittention to some new evidence relating to the 
transmisticm of civilisation from the Indo-Chinese district of 
Asia through the Indian Archipelago to Melanesia and Poly- 
ne»a. The drawings of wooden tombs in Borneo by Mr. Carl 
Bock show architectural design, apparently derivetl from the 
roof-projectlons of pagodas of Cochin China. 7'he flute played 
with the no-trils may be traced from India (where it is said to 
have a ceremonial use to prevent defilement through touching a 
low-caste month), through South-ea-.t Asia into Borneo, to the 
Fiji Islands, and down to New Zealand. Among the traces of 
mvthrcal ideas having spread from Asia into the South Sea 
Islands, Mr, Tylor mentioned the notion of seven or ten heavens 
and belle, apparently derived from the planetary spheres of the 
Pythagoreans, The Scandinavian myth of the fishing up of the 
Midgard serpent tiears, as Prof. Bastian of Berlin has pointed 
out, a stnking reseinbhnce to Maui’s fishing up the Island 
of New Zealand, and the Maori myth of the separation of 
heaven and earth has one of its best representatives among the 
Dayaks of Borneo. Irving the question of race on one aide, j 
it is becoming more and more certain th.at much of the culture 
of the Polynesians came in some way from civilised nations of 
Asia.—The following papers were .also readOn Fijian riddlex, 
by the Rev. Lonmer Fison.—On the stature of the inhabitants 
of Hungary, by Dr. J. Beddoe.—Notes on the afilnity of the 
Melanesian, Malay, and PolynC'ian Languages, by the Rev. 
R. H. Codrington.—The discussion on Mr. Codnnglon’s faper 
was adjourned to the next meeting, on December 13. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, November 22,—Mr. Abcr- 
nethy, F.R.S.E., preddent, in the chair.—The paper read was 
on the “ Forces and Strains of Kecoil considered with reference 
to the Elastic Ideld-Gun Carriage,” by Mr. H, J. Butter. 

Victoria (Philosophical) Institute, December 5,—The first 
meeting of the new session was held at the Institute’s House, 

7, Adelphi Terrace, on Monday evening, when a paper on Mr. 
llcrbcrt Spencer’s “Theory of the Will" was read. 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, November a8.~M, Wort* in the 
chair,—M. Faye presented the vuiamc of the ConttaissaHce du 
Temps for 1883.—The following papers were read: New 
method of annulling the astronomical flexure of telescopes, hy 
M. Villarccau. The simultaneous application to a well-made 
telescope of two weights in equilibrium, causes a variation of the 
astronomical flexure, jiroporlional to their diflerence. Two iron 
rings, of fixed weight, are applied at distances from the axis of 
rotation, that are determined by formula.—On the isomeric 
states of haloid .sa]t.s, by M. Bcrthelut.—Summary account of a 
zoological exploration in the Mediterranean with the Government 
vessel Le TravaUleur, by M. Milne-Edwards. This cx) edition, 
organised by M, Milne-Edwards, left Rochefort on June 9, and 
returned Augu-t 19. Part of June and all July was devoted to 
the deeper parts of the Mediterranean. Inter aiia, many Crus¬ 
taceans, known only in the Atlantic before, were got in those 
depths; also remarkable species of Mullnsca, Bryozoa, Crelentc- 
rata, &c. The prc.sencc of the magnificent sea-slar Brisinga 
was quite unexpected ; several specimens were dredged between 
550 and 2660 m. No Infu-oria, Bacteria, or Microbes were 
tound at great depths; Khixopods were rare; at 3660m. some 
small Aciinophrys wen obtained. In general the Mediterranean 
is not to be thoi^ht a distinct geological province; its inhabi¬ 
tants have probably come from the ocean, and their development 
ood reproduction have been more active than in their place of 
origin. Borne have been slightly modified. The more we get to 
know of oceanic productions oil the coasts of Portural, Spain, 
Morocco, and Sendai, the more do differences from Meditenanean 
aniBsals disappear.—Fossd man of Lagoa Santa (Brazil), and 
his present descendants, hy M. de Quatrefage,<i. Several human 
crania were Jong ago foand in n cavern near Lagoa Santa, by 
Dr. Lund, a Danish stamtti. His letter about them (1844) seems 
to have beeafomtten. Most were sent to CopentM^en, but 
have not been (&cribed. One reinaintng in Brazil has been 
studied by Drs, Lacerda and Feixoto, who find the ikull to have 
strong points of similarity to skulls of Botocudos of the present. 
This M. de Quatrefages coniimts, and he further finds the type 
Quite distinct from European fbs^'il moo, chiefly in the combina¬ 
tions of dolichoccpbaly and hypsktenoeqihaly. This Brazilian 
fossil man lived in the reindeer epoch. The type (with added 
ethnic elements not yet determinM) is now met with In Ando- 


Peruvian populations, as well as in Brazil.—Admiral Fans pre- 
aented a second aeries of his " Sonvenits de Marine Conserves'* 
plates of old or disappearing types of vessels comprising Danish 
shii>s previous to the siege of Copenhagen, Arab vessels, French 
fishing-imts, I'urkish boats, &c.—Resear^cs on a new property 
of tbe nervous •system, by M. Brown-S^quard. Various parts of 
the nervous system may act Euddenly, ur very rapidly, in a purely 
dynamic nuy and without intervention of nutrition, on other 
parts of this system, so os to increase the power of action of 
those parts. J bus, e.ff, by irritation of the skin the excitability 
of the phrenic nerve of the same side may be at once so increased 
that the minimum farodic current then required to set the nerve 
in action may be only one-sixth of that for the same nerve in a 
similar animal whose cutaneous nerves have not been irritated.-— 
Observation of the new comet (f >88l) at Paris Observatory, by 
M. Bi^ounlan.—On algebraic equations of the form 


+ . 


by M. Laguerre.—Distribution of energy by electricity, by 
M. Deprez.—Decomposition of vapour of water by electric 
epiut/fs, by MM. Dehcrain and Maquenne. They mow that 
certain electric dischcirges without sparlcx, and at a comparatively 
weak tension, will decompose water. Tlicy Used sometimes 
MM. Thenard and Berthelol’s W'cU-known apparatus with 
double glass envelope, sometimes a tube traversed by a play 
tinum wire, and having some tinfoil out>.idc—Contribution to the 
pathological anatomy of the spinal cord in poisoning with 
phosphorus, by M. DanJllo. With phosiihorus inflammator- 
irritation iniiy be produced either in tbe grey substances alone, or 
both in that .and in the white.—Reply to a note of M. l.<iambcrt 
on carbamate of ammonium, by MM. Engel and Moitessier.— 
On the post-embryonal development of Diptera, by M. KUnckel. 
—On an electrolytic dosometer for measuring the intensity of 
the current during medical application of electricity, by M. 
I’ulvermachcr, The gases produced by decomposition of water 
are admitted into a chamber where they act on coloured Wiitcr, 
forcing it up a tube to which a graduated scale is attached.— 
Mr. Axoii communicated some facts about articulation by deaf 
mute-*, confirming M. Hement’s oliservations.—M. Bousset re¬ 
ported a curious case of double parturition by a cow. 


Vienna 

Imperial Institute of Geology, Nov. 22.—The following 
papers w ere read R. lloerncs, contributions to the knowledge 
of mid-Mciocenc Trionyx species in Styria.—Stondfcht, on the 
Devonian formation in the environs of Gratz,—F. Kreutz, con¬ 
tributions to the cxpbnaliou of the ozokerite and naphtha occur¬ 
rence in Gallicia.—T. Woldrich, contributions to the knowledge 
of the fauna of Moravian cave*.—E. Rcyer, on the eruptive 
rocks of Toscana and Elb.a, 
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CHARLES LYELL 

Life, LetUrs, and Journals of Sir CJtarles Lyell, Bart., 
Author of the Principles of Geology, 6s»c. Edited by 
his Sister-in-law, Mrs. Lyell. In two volumes. With 
Portrait (London : John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
i88i.) ^ 

“'T'HE Principles of Geology" and “The Origin of 
i. Species” are the two books which have un¬ 
questionably exercised the most powerful influence upon 
the direction of scientific thought during the present 
century. The first of these works not only prepared the 
way for the second, but, as Darwin himself has told us, 
may actually be regarded as its progenitor, for it wa.s the 
study of the “Principles” which induced the young 
naturalist to make his now famous “ Voyage Round the 
World ” and to collect those facts and observations out 
of which eventually grew the theory of Natural .Selec¬ 
tion. The wonderful revolution in thought which fol¬ 
lowed the appearance of the “ Origin of Species ” is still 
fresh in our minds, but those who could remember the 
effects produced by the publication of “ The Principles of 
Geology,” were wont to relate that fifty years ago scientific 
thought and speculation received an impetus no less 
powerful than that of which we have witnessed the results 
in our own lime. 

The story of the life of Sir Charles Lyell is the history of 
“ The Principles of Geology,” for all Lyell’s other scien¬ 
tific writings ate either expansions of portions of that 
great work, or are in some way or other supplementary to 
it. In the account of Lyell's earlier years we trace the 
birth and development of the ideas so clearly embodied 
in this famous l^k, while by the records of his later 
years we are reminded of the untiring energy with which 
he collected materials to expand and illustrate those ideas 
in the successive editions of the work. 

The volumes before us enable us for the first time to 
trace this interesting story in all its details, and we can¬ 
not speak too highly of the skill and judgment with which 
tbeeditor has arranged the materials at her command. 
The book consists essentially of Lyell's own journals and 
letters, a few short explanatory notes on the chief events 
of his life being interspersed in small type and inserted be- 
, tween brackets, together with a few foot-notes explaining 
aUusions or giving details about persons mentioned in 
the letters. 

Lydl, though bom in Scotland, was by descent and 
education an Englishman, His earlier years were spent 
either in the New Forest and the towns in the south of 
England, where he went to school, or at the home at 
Kimmrdy, in Forfarshire, where the femity usually spent 
the autumn. In the south of England young Lyell, whose 
attention had been from boyhood directed to entomology, 
had the opportunity of studying the Tertiary deposits of 
the Hampshire basin; while in Forfarahirh the draining of 
ft sma^ ladi on his fttber's property and the excavation 
af tlMi whidh it had become filled, ^pear to 

lunre early diteM his attention to some of the impor- 
tani 'qiKiilpas connected with the mode of deposition of 
VOL.'XXV.—NOl 6 « 


strata and the way in which organic remains become im¬ 
bedded in them—<iucstions afterwards treated by him 
with such skill and ingenuity in the “ Principles." Lyell’s 
two first papers, published in the Transactions of the 
Geological Society, relate to the strata of the Hampshire 
Basin and the formation of these marl-deposits in the lakes 
of Forfarshire. 

At the age of seventeen Lyell went to Oxford, and 
there came under the influence of the brilliant and 
versatile, but eccentric, Buckland. But though impressed 
with the eloquence and filled with admiration at the 
energy of his teacher, there is evidence that at a very 
e.'irly date Lyell’s mind underwent a revolt against the 
bold but shallow theorisings of the Oxford professor. 
When a few years later Buckland published his “ Re¬ 
liquiae Diluviana:,” wc find the pupil not only in open 
opposition to the master, but actually leading the attacks 
of the “ Fluvi.ilists ” against the great stronghold of the 
“ Diluvi-alists." 

Upon leaving Oxford, Lyell was destined for the bar, but 
he, after reading law for a short time, was obliged to desist 
on account of the weakness of his eyesight. Under these 
circumstances he repaired to Paris, where he had the 
opportunity of constant intercourse with Cuvier, Brong- 
niart, Humboldt, Constant PnSvost, and the other brilliant 
scientific thinkers who were at that period assembled in the 
French capital. He at the s.ame time studied with care 
the Tertiarics of the Paris basin, comparing the sir.nta 
and their fossils wilh those with which he was already so 
familiar in Hampshire. 

Lyell had now become so thoroughly engrossed in 
scientific work that all idea of advancement at the bar 
was abandoned by him, and after going two years upon 
the Western Circuit, he seems to have finally relinqui»hecl 
law for literature and science. He first began to write in 
the Quarterly Review, having formed a close friendship 
with Lockhart, then editor of th.at journal, and, after some 
papers upon educational questions, be in 1827 undertook 
a review of Scropc’s “ Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of 
Central France.” It was in this work that Lyell first 
showed how entirely he b.ad adopted the principles enun¬ 
ciated by Hutton and Playfair, .and how far he was in 
advance of his most eminent contemporaries, Buckland 
and Sedgwick in England, and Cuvier and Humboldt on 
the Continent. 

The five years from 1825 to 1830, during which Lyell 
was maturing his literary style by writing for the reviews 
and collecting the materials for his great work, may be 
regarded as the turning-point of his career, and the letters 
written by him at this period are of the greatest interest 
to the historians of science. We cannot forbear from 
making a few extracts illustrating the nature of his work 
and his views at this period. On June 22, 1S26, he wrote 
to his friend Dr. Mantel]— 

“ I must not sport radical, as I am become a Quarterly 
Reviews. Yon will see my article just out on ‘ Scientific 
InstituCiojis,* by which some of my friends here think 1 
have ^carried the strong works of the enemy by storm. 
1 am now far on with a second, and hope to it out in 
less than three months. 1 mean to help myself out of 
Cuvier largciy, Ar I must write what tetfff de read*’ (voL 
P* 164). 

On March >, 1827* he writes to the mme cenespondeat 
nefoBows}— 
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** 1 devoured Lamarck en voyage^ as you did Sismondt, | 
and with equal pleasure. His theories delighted me more 
than any novel I ever read, find much in the same way, 
fur they address themselves to the imagination, at least of 
geologists who know the mighty inferences which would 
be deducible were they established by observations. But 
though I admire even his flights, and feel none of the 
odium thtologicum which some modern writers in this 
country have visited him with, I confess I read him 
rather as I hear an advocate on the wrong side, to know 
what can be made of the case in good bands. I am glad 
that he has been courageous enough and logical enough 
to admit that his argument, if pushed as far as it must 
go, if worth anything, would prove that man may hiive 
come from the Ourang-Outang. But after ail, what 
changes species may really undergo I How impossible 
will it be to distinguish and lay down a line, beyond 
which some of the so-called extinct species have never 
passed into recent ones. That the earth is ouite as old 
as he supposes, has long been my creed, and I will try 
before six months are over to convert the readers of the 
Quarterly to that heterodox opinion ” (vol. i. p. 168). 

His aspirations concerning bis future at that time will 
be understood from the following extract from a letter 
written to his father in the same year :— 

** I And my wants diminish monthly in proportion as I 
am more agi'eeably ennfloyed, and if witli the willingness 
to work and industry w'hich I now have, I had any chance 
of earning what I rc<iuirc by my own exertions, 1 should 
be without a care as far as 1 am myself concerned. But to 
be willing without avail to work hard, and almost for 
nothing, is now the fate of many hundreds of barristers, 
and many millions of our labouring classes, and we must 
congratulate ourselves at not being among the latter. I 
am quite clear, from all that I have yet seen of the world, 
that there is most real independence in that class of 
society who, posse ising moderate means, are engaged in 
literary and scientific hobbies; and that in ascending 
from them upwards, the feeling of independence decreases 
pretty nearly in the same ratio as the fortunes increase. 
My ej es go on tolerably, and I feel my facility of com¬ 
position increu<)Cs, and hope to make friends among those 
thut a literary reputation will procure me wlio may assist 
me” (vol. i. p. lyj). 

Under date of February 5, J82S, he wrote to Dr. 
Mantcll explaining his plans for the work which he had 
been for some time contemplating:— 

“ I at first intended to write ‘ Conversations on Geo¬ 
logy”; it is what no doubt the booksellers, and there¬ 
fore the greatest number of readers, arc desirous of. My 
reason for abandoning this form was simply this; That I 
found 1 should not do it at alt, without taking more pains 
than such a form would do justice to. Besides, I felt that 
in a subject where so much is to be reformed and struck 
out anew, and where one obtains new ideas and theories 
in the progress of one’s task, where you have to controvert, 
and to invent an argumentation-*work is required, and 
one like the 'Conversations on Chemistry* and others 
would not do. It should hardly be between the teacher 
and the scholar perhaps, but a dialogue like Berkeley’s 
Alcipliron, between equals. But finally I thought that 
when I had made up my own mind and opinions in pro¬ 
ducing another kina of book, 1 might then construct con¬ 
versations from it. Jn the meantime there is a erv 
among the publishers for an elementary work, and I 
much wish you would supply it. Anything from you 
would be useful, for what they have now is positively bad, 
for such is Jamieson’s '.Cuvier'" (vol. i. p. 177)* 

In attempting to free geological science from the 
trammels with which it bad become involved by the 
efforts of well-intentioned but mischievous works; like the 


"Vindiciae Geologica:” and the "Reliquiae Diluvianse,*' 
Lyell undertook no light or easy task. His letters to 
Scrope, who had been requested by Lockhart to review 
the " Principles ” in the pages of the Quarterly^ show 
very clearly how sensible Lyell was of the difficulties 
by which he was beset through the nervous susceptibilities 
of orthodoxy. The fact that the works of Hutton and 
Playfair had long ago been placei in a social "Index 
Expurgatorius,” and that Scrope’s clear and admirable 
exposition of the Huttonian doctrines, published in his 
" Considerations on Volcanoes" in 1825. had altogether 
failed to revive interest in the ostracised works, was full 
of warning to Lyell. We find him writing to Scrope, 
while the first volume of the "Principles" was going 
through the press, in the following terms :— 

" I was afraid to point the moral, as much as you can 
do in the Q. 7?., about Moses. Perhaps I should have 
been tenderer about the Koran. Don't meddle much 
with that, if at all. 

“ If we don’t irritate, which I fear that we may (though 
mere history), we shall carryall with us. If you don't 
triumph over them, but compliment the liberality and 
candour of the present age, the bishops and enlightened 
saints will join us in despising both the ancient and 
modern physico-thcologians. It is just the time to strike, 
so rejoice that, sinner as you arc, the Q. R. is open 
to you. 

" If I have Slid more than some will like, yet I give 
you my word that full ^al/ of my history ana comments 
was cut out, and even many facts; because either I, or 
Stokes or Brodcrlp felt that it was anticipating twenty or 
thirty years of the march of honest feeling to declare it 
undisguiscdly. Nor did I dare come down to modem 
offenders. They themselves will be ashamed of seeing 
how they will look by-and-by in the pages of history, if 
they ever ^ct into it, which I doubt. You see that what 
between Sieno, Hooke, Woodward, De Luc. and others, 
the modern deluge systems are all borrowed Point out 
to the general reader that my floods, earthquakes, &c., 
arc all very modern, also waste of cliffs; and that I 
request that people will multiply, by whatever lime they 
think man has been on the earth, the sum of this modem 
observed change, and not form an opinion from what 
history has recorded. Fifty years from this, they will 
furnish facts for a better volume than mine. . . 

“ I conceived the idea five or six years ago, that if ever 
the Mosaic geology could be set down without giving 
offence, it would be in an'historicsd sketch, and you must 
abstract mine, in order to have as little to say as possible 
yourself. Let them feel it, and point the moral”(vol. L' 
p. 271). 

On two points, as has often been pointed out, Lyell 
may be held to have betrayed weakness in his reasoning 
in the " Principles." The first of these was that he 
appeared to accept in the most unrompromising manner 
the stringent Uniformitarian views of Hutton, leaving no 
place even for variations in the intensity of causes now 
operating. In taking this line he was doubtless influenced 
by fear of making any dangerous concessions to his ad¬ 
versaries the “ Diluvialists." His real feelings on the. 
subject may be gathered from a letter in which he replies 
to the remonstrances of Scrope upon the subject— 

"All I ask is. that at any given period of the past don't 
stop inquiry when puzzled By refuge to a 'beginning;,’ 
which Is all one with ' another state of nature* as it appears 
to me. But there is no harm in your attacking me, pro¬ 
vided you point out that it is the proof I deny, not tito 
prob-ibility of a beginning. Mark, too, my argument, 
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hat we are called upon to say in each case, ‘ Which is 
low most probable, my ignorance of all possible effects 
}f existing causes/ or that * the beginning' is the cause of 
Us punning phenomenon ?" ** It is not the beginning I 
,oolc for but proofs of a progressive state of existence in 
the globe, the probability of which is proofed by the 
analogy d chants in oi^anic life” (vol. i. p. 270). See 
ilso upon the same subject his letter to Whcwell in 1837 
[vol. ii. p. a). 

The other question upon which Lycll's reasonings in 
his ‘'Principles” l^rayed weakness and inconsistency 
was that of the cause of the appearance from time to time 
af new species of plants and animals upon the earth. 
While stoutly maintaining the sufficiency of existing 
causes to account for the gradual disappearance of 
species by extinction, he felt himself compelled to invoke 
a creative power to introduce the new species as they 
were required. But, before we blame Lyell for this appa¬ 
rent weakness, we ought to remember that the work of 
Lamarck, the only serious attempt which had been at 
that time made to account for the origin of species, 
though brilliant and suggestive, was full of assumptions 
and fallacies th.at could not fail to betray themselves to 
Lyell’s logical mind, and to militate against his acceptance 
of the theory. Lyell, moreover, saw only too clearly that 
the origin of man could not be treated of on di/Yerent 
principles to that of other species of animals, and to have 
come into conflict with the prejudices of the day upon 
such a point as this, would have been to sacrifice all 
chance of a patient hearing for his arguments in favour 
of the “good cause” of which he felt himself to be the 
apostle. A very interesting letter written by him to Sir 
John Herschel in 1836, shows very clearly that Lyell had 
even at that early date thought deeply on the question of 
the origin of species by natural causes. 


it dies out. It might be necessary, perhaps, to be able 
to know the number by which each species would be 
represented in a given region 10,000 years hence, as much 
as for Babbage to find what would be the place of every 
wheel in his new calculating machine at each movement. 

“It may be seen that unless some slight additional 
precaution be taken, the species about to be bom would 
at a certain era be reduced to too low a number. There 
may be a thousand modes of insuring its duration beyond 
that time ; one, for example, may be the rendering it 
more prolific, but this would perhaps make it press too 
hard upon other species at other times. Now it it be an 
insect it may be made in some of its transformations to 
resemble a dead stick, or a leaf, or a lichen, or a stone, 
so as to be somewhat less easily found by its enemies; 
or if this would make it too strong, an occasional variety 
of the species may have this advantage conferred upon 
it; or if this would be still too much, one sex of a certain 
variety. Probably there is scarcely a dash of colour on 
the wing or body of which the choice would be quite 
arbitrary, or which might not affect its duration for 
thousands of years. I have been told that the leaf-like 
expansion of the abdomen and thighs of a certain Bra¬ 
zilian Mantis turn from green to yellow as autumn ad¬ 
vances, together with the leaves of the plants among 
which it seeks for its prey. Now if species come in in 
succession, such contrivances must sometimes be made, 
and such relations predetermined between species, as the 
Mantis, for example, and plants not then existing, but 
which it was foreseen would exist together with some 
particular climate at a given time. But 1 cannot do justice 
to this train of speculation in a letter, and will only say 
that it seems to me to offer a more beautiful subject for 
reasoning and reflecting on, than the notion of great 
batches of new species all coming in, and afterwards 
going out at once ^ (vol. i. pp. 467, 469). 

It is probable that during later years Lyell receded 
somewhat from the position be was prepared to take up 
at the time when he wrote the above. The crudeness of 


" In regard to the origination of new species, I am very 
glad to find that you think it proliable that it may ^ 
carried on through the intervention of intermediate 
causes. I left this rather to be inferred, not thinking it 
worth while to offend a certain class of persons by em¬ 
bodying in words what would only be a speculation. But { 
the German critics have attacked me vigorously, saying 
that by the impugning of the doctrine of spontaneous 
mneration, and substituting nothing in its place, I h.ave 
left them nothing but the direct and miraculous interven- 
titm of the First Cause, as often as a new species is intro¬ 
duce and hence I have overthrown my own doctrine of 
revolutions, carried on by a regular system of secondary 
causes. I have not wasted time in any controversies 
unth them or others, except so far as modifying in new 
editions some opinions or expressions, and fortifying 
others, and by this means I have spared a peat deal of 
iiik-^i^,and nave upon the whole been very fairly treated 
by the critics. When I first came to the notion, which I 
new saw expressed elsewhere, though I have no doubt it 
had all been thought out before, of a succession of ex¬ 
tinction of species, and creation of new ones, going on 
perpetually now, and through an indefinite period of the 
wst, and to continue for ages to come, alfut accommo¬ 
dation to the changes which must continue in the inani¬ 
mate- and habitable earth, the idea struck me as the 
which I had ever conceived, so far as regards 
pie ^tributes of the Presiding Mind. For one can in 
summon before us a small part at leMt 
me circumstances that must be contemplated and foie- 
anoim, before it can be decided what pwers and 
ties a MW species must have in order to enable u to 
to play its part in due rela- 
ften to all other beings destined to coexist with it, before 


speculation and ignorance of scientific facts which charac¬ 
terised the earlier editions of the “ Vestiges of Creation ” 
had in all likelihood not a little to do with this revulsion 
of thought, while the powerful influence of the leaders of 
biological thought, Edward (Forbes and Louis Agassiz, 
always exercised in support of the idea of the permanency 
of species, doubtless had no little we^ht with Lyell, as it 
had with nearly all his contemporaries. How readily 
Lyell welcomed and embraced the views of Darwin as 
soon as they were published we all know, for he could not 
fail to see that by incorporation of the theory of natural 
selection into his work he was for the first time able to 
make it complete and consistent with itself. It is inte¬ 
resting to read in the volume before us the impressions 
made upon him by the first reading of the “ Origin of 
Specie's ” in 1859. 

“ My dear Darwin,—I have just finished your volume, 
and right glad I am that I did my best with Hooker to 
persuade you to publish it without waiting for a time, 
which probably could never have arrived, though you 
lived to the age of a hundred, when you had prepared 
all your facts on which you ground so many grand 
generalisatfoDS. 

**It is a qilendid case of close reasoning and long- 
sustained argument throughout $0 many pages, the con¬ 
densation immense, too great perhaps for the oninitiated, 
bat an effective and important prdimbmry tutement, 
which will admit, even before your 4itaikd proofs 
appear, of some occasional useful exempUfieatioiiij^ such 
as your pigeons and cirripedes, of which yo« make such 
^ excelfont use. 
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** I mean that when, <xs I fully expect, a new edition is 
soon called for, you may here and there insert an actual; 
case, to relieve the vast number of abstract propositions. I 
So far as I am concerned, I am so well prepared to take 
>oi)r statements of facts for granted, that I do not think 
the /nhei justijicatives when published will make much 
difference, and I have long seen most clearly that if any 
concession is made, all that >ou claim in your concluding 
■pages will follow. 

“ It is this which has made me so long hesitate, always 
feeling that the case of Man and his Races and of othw 
animals, and that of plants, is one and the same, and 
th.it if a vera causa be adnuued for one instant, of a 
purely unknown and imaginary one, such as the woid 
‘creation,' all the consequences must follow" (vol. 11. 
P 325- 

After the first publication of the “ Principles” between 
the years 1830 and 1833, a great part of Lyell’s time and 
thought was given up to revising, enlarging, and re-writing 
portions of his book during the twelve editions through 
whirh it passed. Although many valuable coirections were 
made in the original work. Us scope and arguments being 
extended, and the whole fortified with a great wealth of 
new illustrations, it may well be doubted whether this 
continual re-editing of the book was not attended with 
some loss in the symmetry of its arrangement and its 
literary excellence. In a work relating to such a rapidly- 
advancing science as geolog), this result, much as it is to 
be regretted, could scarcely be avoided; but many disciples 
of Lyell, while they refer to the last edition as a store¬ 
house of facts, will delight to renew their acquaintance 
with an old favourite by reading once more the easily 
flowing periods of the first edition. 

We have dwelt at such length upon Lyell's relations 
to his great work, as illustrated in the interesting volumes 
before us, that we must defer to a second notice some of 
the other interesting topics which are suggested by their 
perusal. John W. Judd 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Adolph StreckeYs Short Text-book of Organic Chemistry, 
By Dr Johannes Wislicenus, Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Wurzburg. Translated and edited 
by W. R. Hodgkinson and A. J. Greenaway. 8vo. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Ca, 1881.) 

HE new edition of .Strecker’s text-book by Prof. 
Wislicenus, published in 1874, is well known as 
giving a concise and comprehensive view of the state of 
organic chemistry at the time of its publication, and some 
useful additions, relating to recent discoveries, have been 
made by the English translators. 

The classification of organic compounds in this, as in 
all recent works on organic chemistry, is based upon the 
hydrocarbons. All organic compounds of known consti¬ 
tution are divided into the two great groups, Fatty and 
Aromatic, and in each of these the saturated hydro- 
carbons—paraffins in tbe first, benzene and its homo- 
logues in the second,—are first described; next their 
mono-substltation derivatives: alcohols, ethen, amines, 
phosphines, &c. i then in succession the di-, tri-, tetra-, 
&c., derivatives. With regard to this matter Prof. 
Wisbeenas says in his piefim; "The most eysimiatic 
anaiigement would be fiound In the nnmfeer cf carbon- 
ntoms in direct union. In each such group of equal 


carbon contents the paraffin would come first, next those 
derivatives in which only a single hydrogen-atom had 
been replaced, these being arranged according to the 
valency of the substituting element. Then would follow 
the di-substitution products. . . Next the tri-substitoted 
paraffins. . . . This order of arrangement is very valu¬ 
able for the study of organic chemistry, more so however 
for those moderately acquainted with the subject than for 
beginners. For the latter I think we cannot dispense 
with the study of homologous series, especially in the 
early part of a text-book. In this way alone can the 
clear differentiation of the various categories be made 
evident, depending, as they do, not so much on the accu¬ 
mulation of carbon-atoms, as on the nature and amount 
of the other elements in union.” It is worth while to 
compare these remarks with those made by Roscoe and 
Scliorlemmer in tfaeit lately-published Treatise on 
Organic Chemistry," at p. 1*9 of which we read;— 
“Perhaps the most systematic mode of arrangement 
would be to commence each group (fatty and aromatic) 
wth a discussion of the hydrocarbons, and then to follow 
on with a desciiption of the series of substances obtained 
by the‘replacement of one, two, three, or more of the 
constituent atoms of hydrogen. Such a mode of classifi¬ 
cation, however, labours under the disadvantage that 
compounds which stand as a rule closely together, as, for 
example, the alcohols CnHj^+jO and the acids C„H|aOj, 
are thus found widely separated, whilst other groups pos¬ 
sessing but little analogy are brought into proximity. 
Hence it is desirable, alike for the sake of perspicuity as 
for the purpose of showing the genetic relationships 
between different bodies, to depart in many cases from 
such a systematic treatment, and arrange the compounds 
•nccording as they are derived one from the other.” It’ 
will be seen from these quotations that each author re¬ 
gards the arrangement adopted by the other as the most 
systematic, but prefers his own as best adapted to the 
requirements of tbe student 

Tbe additions made to the work under consideratum 
by the English editors belong chiefly to the aromuic 
group, but no mention is made of the recent investiga¬ 
tions of Nevile and Winther, published last year in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society, on the Bromotoluenes, 
which are especially interesting on account of the light 
which they throw on the influence exerted by the grovqig 
or radicles which have replaced certain hydrogen-atoms 
in a benzene nucleus, on the position taken up by other 
radicles which take the place of the remaining gtopM 
of hydrogen. In the series of paraffins riiere is an ooris- 
sion of the normal Heptane, lately discovered by Dr. 
Thorpe in the turpentine of Pinnu Seddstimuss mi 
amongst the nitroparaffins no notice is taken dt the 
Nitroltc acids and Pseudonitroles. Under the organic 
compounds of boron we miss Dr. Frankland's AmmoiiiO' 
boric methide^ and Diborlc ethopsalMli^L 

ate^ (C,H,0)iB=B(C,H4XOC,Ha)» in which bm ^fuds 
as a pentad; and under guanidine there is no aceoimli erf 
the Guanamines, a series of basqi dltitK^ 

veredby Nencki in 1874 and 1876, and formed b]C 4 >e 
action of heat on the juwnidine salts of the •fotty 4i6lda. 

The tnoalatias seeds well, and, with ^ esee^timtfl 

afewwiiwahcesefeBaiBwhat<ooctosebnltettenef 

fonns, is e x pr es s e d in good iffiomatic Englii^ Uni 
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are, however, certain irregularities of nomencLature which 
it may be worth while to notice, partly with the view to 
correction in future editions, partly because the greater 
austtber of them are not peculiar to this work, but are of 
very frequent occurrence in our chemical literature. 

On p. 91 we read: “ Carbon monoxide is the common 
ladical of the carbonic acid derivatives, and as such is 
teimed ‘carboxyl’*^; on the next page the compound 
CONH is called ‘'carboxylimidc”; and on p. 98 we 
read, ‘'corresponding to carbojry] is the radical CS, thio- 
carbo«yl" Here (and in the original) there is surely an 
inconsistency; if CS is thTocarbonyl, CO should certainly 
be called carbonyl; and such in fact is the name hitherto 
given to it by all writers, whereas carboxyl always denotes 
the group COOH. By a similar inconsistency tlie term 
Ethyl-carbonic acid is used on p. 353 as a synonym of 
propionic acid. Now most readers would probably 
understand by this term thji compound CO(OC3H5)(OH), 
I.A carbonic acid having one of its hydrogcn-.'itoms re¬ 
placed by ethyl—an acid of which several Si-ilts arc 
known—whereas propionic acid is CjHs.COOlI, and its 
proper synonym is ethyl-carboxylic acid. I'he mistake 
here made arises from a too close imitation in sound 
of the German term “ Carbonsaure,” which, with the 
prefixes mono-, di-, tri-, was introduced by Kolbe to 
denote the number of carboxyl-groups, COOH, contained 
in an organic acid. In many instances however this term 
is correctly rendered; thus on pp. 557 and 561 we find 
the acids CoH4(COOH)j spoken of as benscnc-dicarbovylic ' 
acids, though further on (p. 653) the same acids are 
called phenyUne-dicarhoitk acids. It seems indeed as 
if the two terminations were used indiscriminately. 

Another irregularity of frequent occurrence in English 
nomenclature is the indiscriminate use of the termina¬ 
tions /itand inc. Dr. Hofmann suggested some years ago 
that ine should be used exclusively for organic bases, and 
in for neutral bodies, such as glucosides, bitter principles, 
proteids, &c. This rule has been followed by some 
authors, and the writer of this review has taken some 
pains to recommend its general adoption; but the two 
terminations are still, by many writers, used without discri. 
mination. As examples of this in the volume under con¬ 
sideration maybe cited, on the one hand, gelatine, choleste- 
rine, and on the other, chondrin, albumin, fibrin, dyslysin, 
Stc. Now the use of special terminations for each group 
of compounds is very much to be desired; it is by no 
means an innovation, bat, on the contrary, is as old as our 
systematic nomenclature itself; witness the well-known 
rde that the names of acids shall end in ic and ous, and 
those of the corresponding salts in ate and ite. To 
extend this regularity of termination to the names of aU 
classes of compounds, especially in organic chemistry, is 
a main object of the rules lately issued by the Council of 
the Chemical Society to the Abstractors for that Society’s 
journal and its general adoption would certainly lead to 
ft. gnat improvement in our nomeaclaton in point of 
regularity. 

The habit* already noticed of too closely imitatmg 
fiweign forme semetiibss leads to awkwardness of ex- 
praseion in translating, as on p. 103, where it is said 
paraffins, bum easily when heated in an oxygen- 
tfstaAtdafjsjp atmosphere” (ae snuerskifkaUmden Ai- 
; now. it would have been- quin aa easy, and 


more in accordance with English usage, to say “in an 
atmosphere containing oxygen.” Similar remarks may 
be made respecting the expression ‘‘carbon-free radical,*' 
wliich occurs on p. 565. It is worth some trouble to 
keep our language pure, and there is no more fruitful 
source of corruption in a language than the careless 
imitation of foreign words and idioms. And here 
I cannot avoid entering a protect against the use, in 
English speaking and writing, of the French words mhre, 
decimetre, &c., instead of their English equivalents, 
meter, decimeter, &c Meter is a true English word, 
and is used both singly and in combination, as in the 
words barometer, thermometer, gasometer, See., and 
there is therefore not the slightest occasion for inter 
larding our sentences v ith the French forms in question. 
The translation affords also some instances of a very 
common error, viz. a confusion between the terms sub¬ 
stitution and replacement. These words are indeed 
commonly regarded as synonymous, whereas they .are 
really correlative, and the relation between them is 
this: When A comes in and B poes out, A is substituted 
for B, mul B is replaced, or displaced, by A. The com¬ 
mon error is to say “ substituted,” where the proper terra 
would be " replaced.” Eximiples both of the correct and 
incorrect use of these words may be found on pp. 100 
and lor, e.g. “ The hydrogen-atoms of the paraffins can 
be replaced .... by the halogen-atoms,” &c.: this is 
correct; but a little lower down we find, substitution 
of only a single hydrogen-atom ....'*; it should be by 
replacement. The same mistake occurs on the last line 
of p, too; on the other hand the word “ replaced ” is cor¬ 
rectly used in several places on p. 102. It would seem, 
therefore, that the iransKators regard the two words in 
question as synonymous. 

Next with rcg.-ird to notation : Many of the graphic 
formula: throughout the volume are unnecessarily draw n 
out into long vertical columns, where they might with 
equal clearness hrave been printed horizontally ; in one 
instance indeed seven formulie fill up a whole page. In 
this, however, the English editors have simply followed 
the practice of the original work ; but this was printed in 
1874, and since that lime it has been found that chemical 
formulae m.ay for the mo<t part be printed much more 
concisely without any sacrifice of clearness. The formula 
of arsenic trichlorodimclhidc, for example, which is printed 


Xlla 

in the form As,.^Cl , might perhaps have been con- 

\ci 


densed into (CH,.,)2AsCl3, without doing any great 
violence to the views of the author. 

A more important matter, however, relating to nottition 
w the habitual omission—sanctioned indeed by prevailing 
usage—of brackets in formulae, where they ought to be 
inserted. It is of course unnecessary to insist upon the 
difTereope between 2d + d and i(a -f b), with which every 
schoolboy becomes familiar at a very early stage of hb 
raftthenatical studies; but unfortunately it has lately be¬ 
come fhe fimUon to ignore this difference in chemmal 
formtihr, aftd to represent, for exarnple, two molecules 
tsi alcohol by aCiHf.QH instead of the prefer form, 
ftfCsHk.OH)* Now the neglect of this difference is of 
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quite recent introduction'; for in chemical books of older 
date it was always observed, in proof of which see 
Gmelin's “ Handbuch der Chemie " throughout, Gmelin 
indeed, in the first volume of his great work (4te Auflage, 
1843, P- 6ij and English Edition, i. 6t) lays down the law 
of the case as follows“ A number placed before several 
symbols multiplies them all, as far as the next + sipi or 
comntaj or if it stands before a bracket, it multiplies all 
the symbols and numbers included within the brackets.” 
This rule is consistently followed all through the “ Hand¬ 
buch,” and, so far as 1 know, in most contemporary 
chemical writings; but lately it has fallen into disuse, and 
a numeral placed before a set of unbracketted symbols is 
supposed to multiply them all, whether separated by addi¬ 
tion-signs (-)- ,.) or not. Now this last practice w'Ould 
be all very well if consistently followed out; but unfortu¬ 
nately it is not, and hence confusion arises. For example, 
the formula 2S0a,H,0 is used, sometimes to signify 
SaOfH,, that is to say, one molecule of pyrosulphuric 
acid, while at other times it is employed to denote 
SjHgOa or 2SO4H2, ix. two molecules of sulphuric acid, 
which latter, according to earlier usage, would have been 
represented by 2(803, HjO). Again, in the formulae of 
basic salts we find such expressions as 3Fe203, SO3, and 
2Fe,03,3S03, &c., in which the co-efficient 3 or 2 is 
understood to multiply only the FcgOg, without affecting 
the SO3; these formulae being in fact identical with 
SOajSFcjOj and sSOjjaFcjOj respectively. Nowit is 
easy to see that this varying practice in the use or omis* 
sion of brackets must lead to confusion, and it is much to 
be desired that the rule which formerly prevailed should 
be restored to use. 

In conclusion, 1 hope it will be understood that the 
preceding criticisms are offered solely with the view of 
promoting uniformity in our nomenclature and notation, 
and by no means in disparagement of the volume under 
review, which is in every way a useful and valuable 
addition to English chemical literature. H. Waits 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Inorganic Chemistty, Theoretical and Practical, An 
Elementary Text-Book. By William Jago, F.C.S., &c. 
(London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1881.) 

Practical Chemistry. Adapted to the First Stage of the 
Revised Syllabus of the Science and Art Department. 
By J. Howard, F.C.S., &c. (London and Glasgow; 
William Collins, Sons, and Co,, Limited, 1881.} 

The first-iamed of these books is a really good text-book 
for laboratory use; the experiments are clearly described; 
most useful laboratory hints" arc given ; conclusions 
are carefully drawn from the experimental data obtained. 
The methods for proving the definition of boiling point, 
for illustrating the manufacture of sulphuric acid, and for 
confiimin^ auantUatirely the equation KCIO3» O,+KCl, 
are especially to be praised. The student who works 
through this book will have laid a good foundation on 
which he may afterwards build; only let h^qi skip those 
parts which deal with "chemical philosdphy.'’ Why 
should he begin his chemical career by learning that 
" combining weight ” is synonymous with " atomic 
weight" (p. 31)? Why ahomd he trouble himself with 
committing to memory the "jitomicity '* of the most im¬ 
portant elements as given on p. vj of this book? Why 
should he draw from the statement of Avqgadro's law 
the erroneous conclusion that " the molecules of all gases 


are of the same size " ? Why should he deceive him* 


self by fancying that the formula 


C <0 


(p-143) 


gives him accurate and well-grounded information regard¬ 
ing the molecule of nitrous oxide ? No good reason can 
be given for doing any of these things, therefore let the 
student use this book as a laboratory ^idc only, and he 
will doubtless find it a trustworthy guide. 

Could Mr. Howard’s chemical philosophy be separated 
from his directions fur conducting experiments, his book 
might also be recommended to the student of practical 
chemistry. 

Although this book deals with laboratory experiments, 
one is mucli tempted to think that the author does 
not really regard chemistry as an experimental science. 
He deals with the general principles of chemical science 
too much from a literary point of view. An instance of 
this method is found in the preface, where we are told that 
"in former editions . . . the notation of Dr. Frankland 
was alone used. ... In the present edition, however, it 
has been thought advis.iblc to give, in addition, the nota¬ 
tion and formulae used by Professors Roscoe, William¬ 
son, Thorpe, and others." This sentence is decidedly 
humorous; it connects so closely phenomena whicn 
appear to the student of chemistry to have but little in 
common. 

Authoritative statements from the text-books exert a 
great influence on the author of this book; witness a 
sentence on p. 62 : "A molecule must have all its bonds 
engaged, that is, it cannot combine with any substance 
without altering the arrangement of the atoms. Hence, 
there must always be an even number of hands in the 
molecule of any element or in any compound." Nitric 
oxide is of course formulated as N3O.; no hint is given 
that the molecular formula of this gas is NO. 

The first few p.iges contain many excellent examples 
of the misuse of that much misused word " force." 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions txprusH 
by his correspondents. Neither eon he ttndertake to rttnm, 
or to torrtspond with the writers of rejected manuscripts, 
A'o notice is taten of anonymous communieatiom. 

[ The Editor urgently requats correspondents to keep their Utters 
as short as possible. The pnssure on his spate is so greed 
that it is impossibU otherwise to ensure the appearanee epen 
of eommunicatiens containing interesting and ncvelfattsl\ 

Primitive Traditions as to the Pleiades 
Mr. Justice IIaliburton’s letter of December 1 (vol. xxv. 
p, too) will have l>een read by many as calling attention to a 
curioa> subject. As it refers especially to me, and indeed arises 
cut of my remark on the story of tlie "Lost Pleiad” in 
Dawvon’s "Au^ralisn Aborigines” (Nature, vol. xxlv, p, 
530), I now' write a few lines in reply. But it will not be 
pos-ible to di cuss pFoperly Mr. Haliburton’s ideas as to the 
rleiales till he publishes them in full, with the evidence on 
which he grounds them. It must not be supposed that the tub- 
jMt has unnoticed till now by anlhropol^sts. Ihat the 
Pleiades are an important constellation, by wmch seasons and 
years are regulated among tribes In distant parts of the world, 
that they are (omclimes worshipped, and often festivals ate hdd 
in connection with their rising, that their peculiar grouping hi* 
suggested such names as the "dancers," or "hen andchicken»," 
and that numbers of myths have bem made about them^U 
this has long been on record, though la a scattered way, and at 
any rate it is well known to students. Mr. Hatiburton's letter 
shows that he has new Infonnation to add to the previous stoi^, 
and furthermore that hi has formed a theory that the Pldcd 
beliefr go back to a manrell'Huly remote period in the history 
of man, when these stars were, as he says, the "central sua" of 
the relirioHs, calendars, myths traditions, and symbolism of eafty 
ages. If the aitninomieal ^dence is to support so vast a structure 
as this, it need hardly be said that it must go for b^ond what M^ 
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Htliburton mentionB in bis letter. But when his contemplated 
.book is publuhed, he may be sure of his facts being appreciated 
and his theories fairly dealt with. Though, as I have just said, 
this cannot be done here, I may be allowed one suggestion. 
Mr. llaliburton is good enough to speak of me as being a 
cautious person. May I in that capacity express a hope that 
verbal coincidences, when not close enough really to prove con¬ 
nection, may be kept out of an arrament which ought to go on 
a more solid footing. Why should tlie name of the Akc Alkyom 
have anything to do with the name of A/iinocs, king of Corfu? 
Tliey look indeed rather more alike in Mr. Haliburton's letter, 
where the letter name is misspelt u ith a y, but doubtless this is 
a slip of the writer or inrinter. 

A word about my remarks on the Plchtdcs-myth which has 
led to this correspondence. The question is only a small one, 
belonging to comparative mythology, ahether a particular 
Australian tale about the rieiades, one of a dozen such known 
in that quarter of the world, is a genuine native myth or a 
spoilt version of a story boiroucd from the white men. I 
doubted its being genuine, because it says that the lost one of the 
seven was the queen or chiefcb.s. This is hardly according to 
nature, for we should expect the shir supposed to have gone 
away to be one of (he in<>ignilicpnt ores of the group, not such a 
bright one as a story teller would call the queen. Of the many 
Englishmen who have heard of the “ Lost Pleiad ” it U curious bow 
few know the probable explanation of the classic tale, as a nature- 
myth derived from the difficulty of making out more than six '•tars 
with the naked eye. It has been suggested by some that there 
may have been a loss of brilliancy in one of the smaller stars of 
the group since ancient times. If any of your astronomical 
readera think there is anything whatever in this supposition, it 
would be interesting to have their judgment on it. 

Edward B. Tylor 


Fumifugium 

In justice to Evelyn it cught, I think, to be made known that 
Mr, Saaw Lefevre was entirely wrong in stating at the opening 
ceremony of the Smoke Abatement Exhibition that Evelyn 
proposed as a remedy for the smoke of which he complained, 
that the use of coal should be prohibited in the City and neigh¬ 
bourhood of London." “ Fumifugium " (which was printed in 
1661, and not in 1644) is of course extremely rare, and even the 
edited of the rei rliit which was issued in 1773, and is no>v rare, 
calls the originil ** this very scarce tract,” so that the way in 
which the blunder in question lias been repeated, ia ] erhaps not 
(0 be wondered at. 

As a matter of fact Evelyn only mentions the idea of *np- 
planting coal by wood to call it madnesse," and he then goes 
on to say: '* But the Rtnudy, which I would propose has nothing 
in it of this difficulty, requiring only the’ Removal of such Tiada 
as are manifest Nmsawts to the City, which I would have placed 
at Aurther distances, especially such as in their Works and Four- 
naces nse great quantities of Sta^Coalt^ the sole and only cause of 
those prodigious Clouds of Snuake which so uaiver^ally and so 
faMly infest the Aer^ and would in novelty of Eunpt be per¬ 
mitted, where men bad either respect to Health or Urnament,” 
thus recogni ing the two points of view so well repreiented by 
the cooperation of the National Health and Kjrfe Societies. 
"I propose, therefore," he continues, “that by an AH of this 
preswt Parliamenty this iafemal Nuisance be reformed: tn- 
j^ing that all those fVnis be removed five or six miles 
distent from londan, below the Rivsr of TAamts, &c., &c.’’ 
Alteough this has been done to a oonsiderable extent, we may, 
Evelyn when he says that 
“the City of London resembles the face rather of Mount jEtna. 
the Court of Vukant StromMi, or the subnrbs of Net/, than an 
•uembly of rational creatures and the imperial seat of our 
htcomparaUle Monarch^ W, «. Corfkld 


JamaicR Petrel 

Wid, known locally as the “ Blue Mountain Duck " 0 
^by pack." appears in a carefully compiled Iht of tb 
S'* W A. Newton and hli brother, ih 

S a'. 5 t’ ^lonial Secretary of Jaroai<», publisho 

to fhe “Jamaica Handbook, 18B1, a 117, as foUows 4 --‘'Pro 
/ rmearrtiiir, Bancr^ Jumalca Petrel 
BMooft, ZpoL foumX p. Sii Bltt 
a Lnclt, Gotae. “ Birds of Jamaica," p. 437 (Hill) 


Pttrodroma caribbra^ Carte, P.Z.S. 1866, p. 93, PI. x." During 
certain seasons of the year it if remarLable that this sea-bird 
should be found in holes under trees^and in burrows on the Cin¬ 
chona plantations and in the unfrequented woods of the Blue 
Mountain range, at elevations from ocoo feet to 7000feet. The 
natural inference was that the birds make their nests on there 
ulaces. But, although careful search has been made during the 
lavt two years, and a reward offered for nests egg«, or any signs 
of nidification, nothing whatever has been feund in that direc¬ 
tion. It is therefore very probable that the birds nse these holes 
and burrows simply as resting-places during the day, from 
whence they sally forth at night to thrir fteding-grounds at sea. 
The latter is distant only, as the crow flies, about twelve or four¬ 
teen miles. 1 he birds arc found in their biuroas "chiefly during 
the months <f November, December, January, and March. 
Sometimes two lie in one hole, and dogs easily find them ; but 
it has been noticed that the birds are always full grown, and 
with no apparent neft. I h.ave been led to send you these 
remarks in the hope tliat pos'-ibly some of your readers with a 
wider knowledge of the habits of petrels miglit be aide to give 
some clue as to the locality and general character of their 
nesting-places. D. Morris 

Betanical Dep.irtment, Jamaica, November 14 


Biology In Schools 

Many eminent biologists seem to think that there are insuper¬ 
able difficulties in the w.iy of sound biolorical instiuction in 
public .‘choob. Possibly my experience in this connection may 
be of intered. I began to tench biology some ten years ago. 
Two years' experience •■atisfied me “111.11 the power of rmreating 
a classificalion of animals with all the appropriate definitions 
has any thing to do with genuine knowledge is one of the com¬ 
monest and most mi'chievous delusions of both students end 
their examiners.” For the third year I prepared a series of 
laboratory notes sufficient for the dissection of a few- plants and 
animals. Since the publication of Huxley and Martin's admir¬ 
able text-book of biology we have used that as a laboratory 
guide. Through the hlreiality of the School Board we are pro¬ 
vided with eight of Beck's students' microscopes. We begin 
with the study of the torula; we then take in succession the 
following organisms;—Protococcus, ama'ba, bacteria, mould, 
stone-wort, ferns, flowering plants, infusorian fresh-w.iter polyp, 
clam lobster, and frog. We devote to laboratory work one hour 
daily for seven month'.. At the end of the course come morpho¬ 
logical and physiological generafis.itions. Our cbisses number 
about eighty, and are divided into working sections of tixteen 
each. The average age of t he students i>. sixteen years, rather more 
than half of them being girls. I have found the stndcnts eager 
and enthusia-slic, and a large majority of them regret the untimely 
end of their study of biology. To enter college a lad need.s 
between four and five years' work in 1 atin, and, if a scientific 
student, about five weeks in botany. Most of our high schools 
accept this estimate of the value of a scientific training, and 
only do the little that is necessary for the pass examinarion. 

Geo. W. Peckham 

Biological Laboratory, Milwaukee High .School, 

Milwaukee, Wiscomin 


A Natural Ant Trap 

Last June I was staying at Husuui, in the I.'erdal Valley, 
Norwav, and observed on the almost preci] itous sides of the 
vall^ facing the south, immediately behind the station-hou^e, a 
coAsiderable number of the red German catchfly {Lychnis vts~ 
raria). The plants were growing luxuriantly «t an altitude of some 
1000 feet above the bed of the river, and were just then .'•bowing 
a gorgeous array of blossoms. On plucking some of the flowers 
I' became aware of a most unpIeaiAnt stickiness around the 
stems I In some instances the glutinous secretion being fmwerfnl 
enough to support the whole weight of the stem when 1 inverted 
and opened my band. Thereilpon I carefully examined mote 
tlum R Handred plants, and was somewhat .-urprLsed at finding, 
on quite 95 per cent,, either the dead bodies of a large ipedes 
of «nt or individuals in all stages of dying. Some flowering 
stems uto only one dead or dying ant upon eadi; others had 
two: otneri tnice; whilst others again had as many as seven or 
ctoht. Some ants had, as it were, simply lain down to the 
smtootts matter and succumbed without further stni|BU% 
neheada of others,, firmly imbedded to the treacherous stw, 
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with the rest of the body stiffened and suspended in mid-air, 
testified to violent and prolonged resistance. Some anti again 
had the body arched up, as if to avoid contact with the stem, 
and the legs only were fatally caught. 

As is well known, the glutinous or sticky tracts lie around the 
stem directly beneath the nodes, and arc al>out half an inch or 
more in depth. These glutinous zones are absent from the 
nodes, which are lower down on the stalk. But a dvkeuiqg of 
the colour, just similar to what one sees below the sticky nodes, 

S eats the probability of these non-sticky nodes having been 
y at some former time. 

I can find no reference in the ordinary books to the fact that 
ants visit, and die upon, this plant. In Smith’s “English 
Botany,” 1800, however, occurs the following remarkable 
account of Lychnis viscaria :—“Stem straight, about a foot 
high, simple, angular, leafy, dark brown, and clammy under 
each joint, by which insects are plentifully caught, as in several 
other plants of the j)ink or campion tribe, fur what purpose no 
one has yet ascertained $ probably their decaying bodies form an 
air which is salutary to vegetable life.” As I do not quite 
luidcTHtand the author’s meaning in the latter part of his remarks 
1 iiatnrally foibear criticising the stateinciit, and mention it faeie 
merely to show the opinion of a botanist on the subject eighty- 
one years ago. 

On each flowering stem tlicrc are from two to four sticky 
nodes, I found that the majoiity of the deaths had occurred in 
U\e first zone of stickiness j fewer in the second, and still fewer 
at the higher nudes. Those ants iheiefore vhich gained the 
summit of their ambition would be pre-eminently strong and 
lusty, for to have arrived at the top of the plant among the 
flowers, they must have waded through morasses, each of which 
was sufficient to cause the death of many of their comrades. I 
found very few ants at the summit of (he flowering stalks, and 
those tbsU I did find there alive showed, from their want of 
vigour and restlo'sucss, that they had been severely tried by the 
ordeals tlm>ug)) which they bad passed. 'J’he plant was growing 
in very rocky soil, each sjedmeu quite isolated from any sur¬ 
rounding vegetation : so that 1 am satisfied that no ants, on (he 
plants I examined, could have gained the summits by adven¬ 
titious aids. 

Time and the want of proper apparatus prevented my making 
iiome experiments I wished to have tried, and as I do not know 
when again I shall be able to pursue this most interesting inves¬ 
tigation, your kind insertion of this may perhaps induce some of 
your readers to pursue the subject further. 7 hcse are amongst the 

2 ucstions which have occurred to me:—(t) Is there an^ attrac- 
on in the glutinous secretion, or does the attraction he in the 
flowers ? I saw no ant-hills or nc>ls anywhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the flowers, and my impression at (he time was that the 
ants had come a long distance, I scrutinisingly examined the 
ground, and, to iny astonishment, found that almost the only 
ants on the spot were upon the plants. (2) 1 Tow i> it, if these 
btioky zones are simply to prevent ants and oilier small walking 
animals from getting to the flow ers, that they do not occur at 
the lower part of the stem as well as higher up? (3) What 
injury, if any, do ants cauM; to this pLvnt ? (4) Is it likely that 
the plant derives direct benefit from the deaths that take place 
upon it ? Is there, in short, any digestive action in the glutinous 
secretion, and any absorptive [wwer in those ixirtiona of the 
stem where it is found? 

I brought home some specimens showing the dead bodies of 
ants stuck to the flower stalks, and these were exhibited at the lost 
meeting of the Linnean Society. I shall be happy to show them 
to any who are interested in the subject. J. iurris Stone 
11, Sheffield Gardens, Kensington, December 2 


Solar, Gaa-Flame, and Electric-Light Spectra 
In answer to Mr, J. Hopkins Waltors’ inquiry contained in 
Kature, voL XXV. p. 103, the spectroscope declares that all 
these three s^ia have for their base a continuous strip or bond 
of light; In the case of gus-flame <the bright part) crossed by 
the ^ium lines only; in that of the sun by the well-tmown 
Frauenhofer dark lines; and of the electric (ure) li^ Igr the 
bright lines of carbon. The illuiBinatuig power of etdi of these 
sources of light U thus shown to fae-diis to the mesndesoence of 
iheir severs! solid and gaseous constituent^ eencerning which a 
-voluine might be written. Ths-itlativeelli^of liwsan.*sbrqtot 
jpldea glare, the gan-flame's dulUr yellow UsM, and the electric- 
moon-like whiteness, on the optic nerve; have not, as for 


as I am aware, been yet made the subject of special research. 
Popular opinion assigns injurious results to the whiter light. 
Mr.-Walters will find in “Photographed Spectra,” on PL xv.. 
Fig. 4, and the extra plate, the solar spectrum, and on FI, v., 
Figs. 3 and 4, the spectrum of the electric arc between carbon 
points sjicciaUy prepared to insure parity. In Dr. Marshall 
Watt's “Index of Spectra”the spectriun of the blue base of 
candle-flame is represented by the graphical diagram and de¬ 
scription, Carbon I. The illuminating portion of a gas-flame 
presents in the spectroscope the appearance of a dull sun spectrum 
without the dark lines. J. Ranu Capxon 

Guildow n, December 3 

Tele-dynamtcfl and the Accumulation of Energy—thair 
Application to the Channel Tunnel 
A REMARKABLE opportunity _is now presented to electrical and 
mechanical einjincers of applying to eminent jiractical service 
the recent discoveries and advances made in relation to the 
accumulation and transmission of energy in the form of elec¬ 
tricity. I allude to the construction and working of the Channel 
Tunnel Railway. Of course the direct application of steam- 
power to the work of boring is out of the question. The power 
employed in boring Mont Cenis and St. Gothard was trons- 
mitled by compressed air through metal tubes, but this is a very 
costly, wasteful, and in some respects inconvenient process; and 
this cost and waste increases in a very high ratio to the distance 
of transmission. Since those works were executed an itumense 
advance Ilos l>eeti made in the practice of transmitting energy by 
electric current, ami particularly in storing that energy; and I 
predict that if the tunnel U ever completed (which I do not 
doubt) it will be by means of electrical :igency. An eminent 
civil engineer, w'ho had invented a bormg-machine which 
he considered of great promise for that work, told me 
more than n year ago that Dr. Siemens assured him that he 
would undertake to transmit 50 jer cent, of the initial power by 
electric current half wav through the tiiimel; and by this time 
be would most probably give a much larger percentage. An 
eminent French authority promises from sixteen to twenty 
horsc-poiver by a single current over a distance of from ten to 
fifty kilometres. If these statements me founded on fact tout 
readers will at once realise the applicability and potency or the 
agent. Tlien there must of necessity be an immense quantity of 
material to Im carried to and fro. The electrical railways of 
Berlin, Brussels, and Paris have lefl no question open as to the 
easiest and most economical means of profiling the troflies; 
and by using several conductors as many trolly trains in succes¬ 
sion could be run as there would be conductors. It would be 
premature to discuss now the subject of working this railway, 
iHit it is certain that electricity will be the agent, mid there is 
very little doubt that the twenty miles of level tunnel way will 
be worked by energy generated and stored by the train itself in 
its descent from the land level to the tunnel level. An exami¬ 
nation of this question in detail would be incompatible with 
your space and purpose. I will simply .say that a tram of 
100 tons descending a gradient of i in 100 for five miles 
would start with a potential force of nearly 60,000,000 foot 
pounds, a very small iwrtion of wlilch would be ex^nded in 
useful work. Let the surplus of this be applied not to ^troy- 
ing the rails by brakes and conversion into useless beat, tot by 
revolving generators and storing the product to be used in ogRin 
turning the generators (now motors) for propelling the train, 1 
do not -say that the train could be lifted Up the five miles at the 
other end by this stored energy; the enginecra may be intrusted 
with that duty. E. WalxKR 

Tottenliam _ 


Johnston La vis. —Your ixiper wants beginniDg and title. 
Please send. ^ a 

Dante and the Southern Cross.— A correspondent 
inquires where Dante could have leaned about the boutbern 
Cross, to which there is evident allusion in the first canto of the 
“ Purgtttorio.” 


JAMAICA 

/^F all the West Indian Cobnlea appertainiiic tso the 
^ British Crown, that of the Island of Jamaice can 
daim to be the luj^t In area, the most numerotu iin 
population, and the wealthiest in revenue. Within helf a 
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century of being the oldest of the English possessions in 
the new world—Barbadoes was settled in 1605 ; Jamaica 
was capitulated in 1655—it has, tbou^^h with many vicissi¬ 
tudes, Deen the most successful, and it has always shown 
strong signs of a healthjjr life, in that it has recovered 
promptly and well from its periods of misfortune. The 
extreme length of this fertile island is about 144 miles, 
while its greatest width is 49, and its least width 21 miles. 
Its surface is extremely mountainous, attaining a maxi¬ 
mum in the Blue Mountain Peak of some 7360 feet. Of 
its superficial area of 4139 square miles only about 646 
are fiat, consisting of marl, alluvium, and swamps. It 
possesses numerous rivers and springs, and a fertile soil. 
Its total of population in 186) was-441,264; in 1871, 
506,154. 

A Handbook to Jamaica, compiled from official and 
other records, has Litely been published at the Govern¬ 
ment printing establishment at Kingston. It has been 
most judiciously edited by two members of the Jamaica 
Civil Service, and forms a volume of 450 pages, which 
deserves to be known to all interested in our colonics. 
Passing over the first two parts of the volume, which 
contain matter of chiefly local interest, the third part 
contains a chronological history of the island, with an 
account of its various parishes, its mountain ranges,lakes, 
and rivers, and an excellent sketch of its mineral re¬ 
sources, from which it would appear that the natural 
resources of the island have not as yet been satisfactorily 
explored. The fourth part is devoted to the considera¬ 
tion of the meteorology and' climate, and of the birds, 
fishes, and insects of the isle. 

Mr- Maxwell Hall is to be congratulated, that, after 
some opposition and under great difficulties, he has suc¬ 
ceeded in some measure in establishing a system of daily 
weather reports, which are sent daily to the local prc>s 
for publication. As the result of tlic reduction of a series 
of observations on the rainfall in different stations, and 
extending over periods of from five to fifteen years, Mr. 
Hall has been able to make out a certain s>sleraatic 
distribution of the rainfall over the island. It would thus 
appear that, while the May and October rains are every- 
wdiere strongly marked, the iiortbern part of the island 
has winter rains in November, December, and January, 
the southern part has summer rains in August and Sep¬ 
tember ; and it would appear from the tables given that 
each part is further divided by the amount of the rainfall. 
Thus the north-eastern has the greatest rain all; the 
west central comes next; the northern division third, 
and the southern has the least annual rainfall. Some 
such distribution, Mr. Hall thinks, was also existing at 
the time Sir Hans Sloane wrote his “Natural History of 
Jamaica" (about 200 years ago), and although he sce« in 
the records of Sloane a change in the rainfall, yet he 
believes this to be not a conaiant change, such ai might 
indicate a continually diminishing rainfall, but a variable 
change, probably systematic and periodic. On the ques¬ 
tion of the influence of forests on the rainfall, he decides 
that woods and forests are chiefly beneficial in reducing 
the range of temperature, and in maintaining the moisture 
of the ground, thereby preserving a constant supply of 
TOter for the springs and rivers. It may be noted that 
the central and uncultivated parts of Jamaica arc still 
densdy wooded, thereby aiding the constant river supply. 
Jamaica has two rainy and two dry seasons. The rainy 
seasons are in May and in Oaobe^.lasting about two 
months, the intervening periods being dry. The climate 
described as a sedative one. 

The Catalogue of the Birds of Jamaica is compiled by 
we well-known ornithologists Alfred and Edward Newton, 
the latter Cdlonlal Secretary. Forty-three bitds are enu¬ 
merated as presumably peculiar to the island, that is to 
23V known to have been found elsewhere. The list 
“Wies is large. The river chub (Zainw mucro' 
nma) is described as a “surpassingly'delicious fish.*' 


Though fish abound in the seas, and each district has a 
sea-frontage, y'et the yearly importation of cured “fish 
stuffs’* of different kinds amounts in value to 200^000/. a 
year. To help and remedy this state of things the 
Jamaica Institute has offered a series of prizes for pre¬ 
served fish. 

The fifth and .sixth parts treat of the economic botany 
of the island. The Government Surveyor, in reporting 
on the timber supply, estimates that there are at present 
about 800,000 acres of timber-producing forest in the 
ibland; that out of this there might be cut each year— 
without permanent injury— 400 feet to the acre, say 
320,000,000 as an annual supply; of tliis large amount 
only some 3,500,000 a year arc actuallycut for building pur¬ 
poses. About 166,000/, worth of fine timber was exported 
in 1880, but a large quantity of lumber and shingles is Im¬ 
ported. This state of things Mr. Harrison accounts for 
by the difficulty of getting the limber out of the moun¬ 
tain fastnesses where it grows. He does not seem to 
agree with Mr. Hall on the subject of the change in the 
rainfall, fur he declares that he lus ascertained beyond 
doubt that forcpts exercise a great influence on It, that 
where the forests have been destroyed the rainfall has 
diminished, and he alludes to springs becoming dried np, 
and rivers that have ceased to flow. A very interesting list 
of some fifty of the woods of Jamaic2,their qualities and the 
uses they are gener.ally put to, is appended to this report. 
The island would appear to be a paradise for the fern 
collector, over 450 species being enumerated. Within a 
radius of five miles, taking Morce’s Gap as a centre, over 
200 species arc to be found. The orchids are not so 
numerous, only 135 being named. 

Of the main crops of the island, sugar still heads the 
list, the value of that e-^ported in 1880 being 768,792/ 
The value of the coffee raised in the island in the same 
year is calculated at 381,595/ The coffee of the Blue 
Mountains is celebrated for its superiority, but a good 
marketable article is grown throughout the island. In a 
most valu iblc report by Mr, Morris, the present Director 
of Public Gardens strongly urges the propagation of the 
I.iberian coffee, which was introduced in 1874. From the 
fact that this coffee will grow on the plains, where the 
preliminary expenses in the acquisition and clearing of 
land are lower than on the hills, where labour, too, is 
cheaper and more abundant, and where the difficulties 
and expenses of labour would be avoided, Liberian coffee 
possesses advantages not only over the Arabian coffee, 
but over ahnod any cultivation requiring the same capital 
and attention. Among the minor crops, that of the frnit 
crop is steadily and remarkably increasing in value, from 
10,000/ in 1S34 to 51.000/ in 18S0. Jamaica tobacco is 
finding its w'ay into the market. In the German markets 
—considered the most important for leaf-tobacco—Ja- 
maica tobacco is well thought of, .and in price ranks next 
to Havanna le.af, and since 1879 the consumption of 
Jamaica cigars in England has spread in an extensive 
manner. The cocoanut export, from a value of 3,357/ in 
1870, has risen to 20,525/ in 1880, Ginger, pimento, and 
cacao are all successfully gtown. The introduction of 
-cinchona cultivation into Jamaica through a liberal supply 
of seeds sent in 1861 by Sir W. J. Hooker, promises to be 
a great success. For the year 1879-80 the quantity of 
bark shipped was 27,399 lbs„ which realised the net sum 
[ of 5146/ From an ehiborate report by Mr. Morris we 
talre the following:—The plantations are estimated to 
I cover nearly 400 acres; owing, however, to the practice 
, of tride planting, .the actual area occupied by regulaiiy- 
; plained trees is probably only a half or this. The advan¬ 
tages of dose planting are undoubted. The dimate of 
Jamaica would seem to be peculiarly well adapted fbr the 
suecenfal cultivation of one or other of the various species 
of cinchona, at all elevations, from about 2500 feet to the 
dMue Mountain Peak itself. Thus €i$uhonA suedn^ 
flourishes m the parish of Mandidsfer at an elevation of 
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3700 feet, with a rainfall of about 120 inches and a mean 
annual temperature of 70“ Fahr. This is perhaps the 
lowest elevation for the more valuable cinchonas at the 
Government plantations; the same species flourishes 
at 5000 feet, with an annual rainfall of 136 inches 
and a mean annual temperature of 60° F. The trees at 
this elevation do not seed freely, and it may be taken ai 
the highest at which it would be advisable to cultivate 
the red bark in Jamaica. The range of cultivation for 
the valuable crown bark {Cinchona officinalis) is between 
4500 and 6300 feet of elevation. It may here be conve¬ 
nient to refer to the department—that of Public Gardens 
and Plantations—which was newly organised in 1879, 
This department has under its control the Botanic Gar¬ 
dens at Castleton and Bath, the Park at Kingston, the 
Cocoanut Plantation at Kingston Harbour, and the Hope 
and Cinchona Plantation. The staff is directed by Mr. 
Daniel Morris, M.A., who had been assistant at the 
Ceylon Botanic Gardens. To an island dependent as 
Jamaica is for its prosperity on the produce of its soil, 
the importance of such a department is undoubted, and 
we trust that the new director will receive all due en¬ 
couragement in developing the botanical treasures of the 
place. 

The concluding parts of this most interesting hand¬ 
book are devoted to the political constitution and 
parochial boards of the island; to the details of the 
various departments and colleges; to the statistics of 
population, crime, &c.; to the laws of quarantine, &c.; 
together forming a most useful volume of reference. 
There seems little doubt that if the capabilities of 
Jamaica were better known, it would attract the attention 
of settlers. There are surely as great attractions in bark 
or coifee-growing as in wool-growing, and Jamaica is 
nearer to us than the Australian colonics, and, with due 
precautions, as healthy a clinaate to live in. 


OUR WINTER REFUGES-THE SOUTH OF 
ENGLAND^ 

11 . 

AS regards temperature and rainfall the South of 
England, from Dover to Portland, presents a 
unique and well-marked winter climate, quite distinct 
from that of any other tract of the British Islands. The 
tract in question embraces the comparatively narrow belt, 
varying in width from two to ten miles, stretching be¬ 
tween these two places and backed on the north by the 
sheltering range of the South Downs. 

The rainfall in the east of England, from the Humber 
to Ramsgate, varies in the average annual amounts from 
32 to 254 inches ; but on reaching Dover it rapidly rises 
to 30 inches, and from this point westward to Portland 
the rainfall varies only from 38 to 30 inches, the amounts 
differing within these narrow limits according to the flat¬ 
ness or boldness of the coast, and the character of the 
country in the immediate neighbourhood. To the west 
of Portland, along the coast, the rainfall rises consider¬ 
ably, and after passing Prawle Point, more rapidly to 44 
inches at Penzance. Farther, on striking inland from the 
coast towards and up the slopes of the Downs, the annual 
amounts increase to about 34 or 36 inches, on the high 
munds separating the valley of the Thames from the 
lands sloping soutJi to the channel; and from this ridge 
northwards it gradually falls to about 25 inches round 
London. Thus the Downs, as regards the rainfall and ; 
the winds, have important bearings on the meteorology 
of the south of England. 

Equallydecided are thetemperaturecharacteristicswhich 
mark olf, climatically, these districts of England from each 
other. We may accept January as fairly representing the 
temperature peculiarities of the winter months. In this j 
month the mean temperature of the whole of the eastern 1 


slope of Great Britain, from Wick to Dover, varies only 
from about 37°'5 to 38°'5, the temperature of the coasts 
being a little higher than that of the interior. But on 
arriving at Dover we encounter a January mean tempera¬ 
ture of 40°‘o, and from this point westward there is a 
steady increase, first slow as far as Worthing, where the 
mean is 40°‘4i and then more rapid to Bournemouth, 
where the mean is 4i‘‘2. On advancing inland upon the 
Downs, temperature falls much more rapidly than what 
is due to mere height, and this fall is continued in pro¬ 
ceeding northwards towards London, the mean of which 
is a"*; and i°‘5 lower than that of Bournemouth and 
Brighton respectively. West of Portland the increase of 
temperature is still more rapid, the mean being 42°‘9 at 
Torquay, 44“‘6 at Falmouth, and 46“-3 in the Scilly Isles, 
the last temperature being the mean of London in the 
beginning of April. 

Hence if the invalid requires a winter climate charac* 
terised by the combined qualities of mildness and dry¬ 
ness, such a climate must be sought for on the shores of 
the Channel from Dover to Portland. In the south-west 
a much higher temperature may be had, but the climate 
is there damper, and raw weather is of much more fre¬ 
quent occurrence ; and in the eastern counties the climate 
is as dry, or rather drier, but the temperature of the 
air is from 2“ o to 3°‘o colder. 

The south coast possesses another climatic advantage 
of no small importance. The prevailing winds in the 
south during the winter months are west-south-westerly, 
and thus the winds which blow over the Isle of Wight 
pass on in the direction of London. Now we have seen 
that in passing from the Isle of Wight to London the 
mean temperature gradually falls 3^‘o—the depression 
being due to the more rapid rate at which the land, as 
compared with the sea, is cooled down by terrestrial radi¬ 
ation. From this steady and continued lowering of the 
temperature of the south-westerly winds as they advance 
inland from the coast, it follows that haze and cloud are 
formed with greater frequency and of greater denseness as 
the winds successively advance into the colder districts. 
Hence the skies of the south coast are clearer and 
brighter than in the valley of the Thames—a considera¬ 
tion of the highest climatic significance in the cure of 
many diseases. 

The generally light and porous character of the [sml 
and subsoil along the south coast is a strong recommen¬ 
dation in favour of the sanataria of that region ; because, 
as it affords a ready escape for the rain, the roads are 
quickly dry, and out-door exercise may be safely indulged 
in shortly after the rain has ceased. The generally bold 
character of the coast and sloping character of the sur¬ 
face is also advantageous as offering facilities for carrying 
out an effective system of drainage. 

We have referred to the Downs as affording more or 
less shelter to the south coast from northerly winds, and 
to the Undercliff as a protection to Ventnoi from nonh-east, 
north, north-west, and west winds (Nature, vol xxv. p. 
33). Indeed the chief source of the ^vantages possessed 
by one of these watering-places of the south over another 
is the degree of protection it holds out from the deleterious 
effects of the easterly and north-easterly winds, and in 
some degree also to its distance^from those parts of the 
Continent from which the east wind blows. Or the strictly 
local peculiarities which give one place a decided prefer¬ 
ence over another is the extent to which the district is 
planted with well-grown trees, by which the force of the 
winds, particularly east winds, is broken up and dissi¬ 
pated. In this respect the firs which have been planted 
in and around Bournemouth strongly recommend this 
sanatarium to the invalid, since, if fair overhead, he can 
almost always take outdoor exercise along the walks «pd 
promenades which are so completely sheltered by these 
evergreens. Bournemouth has the additional sdvantai^ 
of being to some extent inrotected from the full violence 
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of the south-west winds by the South Downs of Dorset¬ 
shire, and also, though in a less degree, from the east 
winds by the Isle of Wight. 

Since the averages here used are all for the twenty-four 
years ending with 1880 for the temperature, and for the 
twenty-one years ending with 1880 for the rainfall, the 
figures for these two chief elements of climate are strictly 
comparable throughout. The result is that all strong 
statonents sometimes made in favour of local climato¬ 
logies, such as the rainfall of Ventnor being as small as 
that of London, entirely disappear. Such differences 
could easily be found by the results of different terms of 
years suited to the purpose, being selected for the par¬ 
ticular places whose climatologies are compared. All 
such comparisons, however, are not merely worthless, 
they are misleading, 

It is, however, now indubitably shown that the south 
coast of England, from Dover to Portland, enjoys the 
best winter climate anywhere to be found in the British 
Islands as respects the two important qualities of mild¬ 
ness and dryness combined, and it is highly probable that 
the climate of the same tract has clearer, brighter skies, 
and consequently more sunshine, than elsewhere in these 
islands. In view of the results of Buchan and Mitchell's 
investigation into the weather and health of London 
([Nature, vol. xxiv. pp. 143 and 173) it is evident that 
it is to the South of England the invalid who suffers 
from bronchitis, pneumonia, or other throat diseases, 
must look for the climate best suited in the treatment of 
his case, and that it is to the same climate, owing to its 
clearer air, brighter skies, and more frequent sunshine, 
that those suffering from nervous and mental diseases 
should look as more likely to give them the relief they are 
in search of. 


TORNADOES, WHIRLWINDS, WATERSPOUTS, 
AND HAILSTORMS 
I. 

X^HILE identical with and resembling cyclones in not 
V" a few of their leading characteristics, tornadoes 
and whirlwinds are yet in several all-important respects 
widely and radically difierent. The largest tornadoes 
arc of so small dimensions when compared with the 
smallest cyclones as to point to a difference so decided 
that admits of no shading of the one class of phenomena 
into the other, Again, cyclones occur at all hours of the day, 
whereas whirlwinds and tornadoes are all but restricted 
to the warmer hours of the day, and perhaps altogether 
to the time of the day when the sun is above the horizon. 
Further, and intimately connected with the above, cyclones 
take place under conditions which imply unequal densities 
at the same heights of the atmosphere, whether these be 
due to inequalities in the geographical distribution of 
temperature or humidity; but whirlwinds occur where 
the air is unusually warm or moist for the time, and where,, 
consequently, temperature and humidity diminish with 
heieht at an abnormally rapid rate. To put it otherwise, 
cydones are phenomena consequent on a disturbance of 
the equilibrium of the atmosphere considered horizontally, 
hut tornadoes, on the other hand, have their origin in a 
vertical disturbance of atmospheric equilibrium. 

Hence whirlwinds are of occasional occurrence nearly 
everywhere, penetrating into regions where cyclones are 
altogether unknown j and even tornado^, which are the 
most violent and destructive manifestations of the whirl¬ 
wind, are phenomena either of rare or of frequent occur¬ 
rence in nearly all climates. 

Among the most remarkable of the tornado-sw^ tracts 
of the globe are certain portions of the United States UL 
America; and to the examination of these the Meteoro- 
Iqgkat Service of the States has given special attention 
by a systematic, eerefiil, and minute observation of their 
attendant phenomena and their destructive effisets. The 


results of these inquiries have been for some years re¬ 
corded with great, hut by no means too great, fulness and 
elaborateness in the annual meteorological reports of the 
Chief Signal Officer. Much has been done of late years, 
as our readers are aware, by observation and discussions 
of observations, to throw light on these atmospheric 
meteors; and in this connection we have the greatest 
pleasure in referring to Prof. Ferrel's recently published 
“ Cyclones, Tornadoes, and Waterspouts,” Part II., the 
portion of which, hearing on tornadoes and whirlwinds, is 
the most successfully handled part of that very sugrastive 
work, and indeed presents the best theory of whirlwinds 
yet propounded. 

Tornadoes, whirlwinds, and waterspouts are essentially 
the same, differing from each other only in their dimen¬ 
sions, their intensity, or in the degree in which the 
moisture is condensed into visible vapour; while the 
extraordinary downfalls of hail or rain, constituting the 
hailstorm and rainstorm, are simply the manner and 
degree of the precipitation. In the waterspout the main 
features of whirlwinds are best seen, owing to the degree, 
more or less complete, in which the vapour has been 
condensed into visible cloud through the whole length of 
the meteor. 

Figs, t, 2, and 3 represent different forms of the water¬ 
spout. In Fig. 1 is seen the black cloud covering the 
sky, from which a projection is let down from the cloud 
in the form of an inverted cone as at A, which continues 
to increase and extend downwards. The surface of the 
sea at d immediately beneath is soon seen to he stirred, 
and quickly thrown into a state of violent agitation, At 
this stage the whirling movement which originated in the 
clouds has extended downwards to the sea, and is doubt¬ 
less continuous throughout, though the portion of the 
whirling column from a downward is not yet present to 
the eye by the condensation into cloud of its contained 
moisture. The cone at a continues to lengthen down¬ 
wards, and ultimately reaches to the earth^ surface as 
shown at b and c, and by the waterspouts of Figs. ^ and 3. 
As the whirling movements of the aerial column of the 
waterspout become more intensely developed, the in- 
creasin;j[ rapidity of the ^rations brings about increased 
rarefaction of the air within, with the inevitable result of 
increased condensation into cloud downward. The pro¬ 
trusion from the clouds and extension toward the surface 
of the sea of the waterspout is thus not due to the descent 
of vapour from the clouds, but to the visible condensation 
of the vapour of the spirally ascending air-currents arising 
from an increasing rarefaction due to the accelerated rate 
of the gyrations, the condensation being similar to that 
of the cloud seen in exhausting an air-pump. 

The onward progressive motion of tornadoes and whirl¬ 
winds varies greatly, and is probably in all cases that of 
the general movement ofitbat portion of the earth’s atmo¬ 
sphere in which they are embedded and form a part. 
Tornadoes sometimes rage with destructive violence on 
heights and bill tops, while intervening valleys remain 
untouched, thus showing that they occasionally occur at 
comparatively small elevations, hut do not reach down to 
the surface of the earth. It also sometimes happens that 
the tornado in its onward course rises for a brief interval 
above the surface and again descends. As soon as the 
rapidity of the gyrations of the column become diminished, 
the i^refaction of the air of the column and the conden¬ 
sation of the vapour ate correspondingly lessened, and 
■ thereafter the watcrspout-gradoally breaks up and dis¬ 
appears. 

Under each of the waterspouts in P'igs. i, 3, and 3 the 
surface of the sea is seen to be more or less heaped up as 
well atbln violent commotion, indicating that atmospheric 
pressure immediately under the gyrating column is less 
than it Is all round. On land, when a tornado passes 
directly over a closed building, many instances have 
occurred.when the whole building, ^walls and roof, has 
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baen tnrovm outvntd with great violence, the wreckage 
presenting the appearance of a sudden explosion, proving 
that the pressure outside the building was instantaneously 
and largely diminished, and the building wrecked by the 
expansion of the air within. It is in this way that the 
tornado works no inconsiderable part of its most dreadful 
havoc in the destruction of huntan life. 


During the storm of 1703, the greatest recorded in 
British history, it was observed that the roofs of mangr 
houses on the lee side of the buildings were wrecked as if 
by an explosion within. The destruction in this case ■ 
I was caused by the extreme rarefaction produced on. the 
I ke side of buildings by the mere mechanical action thMU^ 
fiction of the terrific wind which swept past them. The 



records of tornadoes abound in illustrations of houses and 
other structures thus reduced to hopeless wrecl s. 

It is probable that the wind sometimes reaches a force 
in tornadoes exceeding what is e\ cr reached in cyclones. 
During the tornado which occurred in C hio on February 
4,. 1842, large buildings were lifted entire from their foun¬ 
dations, carried several rods throii(ih the air, and then 


and gilded ball of the Methodist Church were carried 
fifteen miles to the north-eastward. On this incident 
Prof. Ferrcl remarks that the ascending currents which 
could keep this structure suspended in tne air for at least 
fifteen or twenty minutes must have had an enormous 
velocity. 

The usual position of the gyrating columns of whirl- 




dftshed to pieces, some of the fragments being transported 
a distance of seven or eight miles; and large oaks nearly 
sftven feet in girth were snapped across like reeds. This 
tornado sped on its course at the rate of thirty-four miles 
an hour, and at one place it did its frarftu work in the 
brief space of a minute. During the tornado which swept 
over Mount Carmel, lUinots, June 4, 1877, the spire, vane, 


winds is vertical, as seen in Fig. i. Among other posi¬ 
tions the c<dumn assumes a slanting direction as in F%. 2, 
and a curved form as in Fig. 3. It is probable that to 
these latter forms many or those stationary w stou^ 
moving dangerous squalls are to be referred that s pr lm r 
up with unexpected suddenness so frequenily in bum 
r^ions as the western lochs and tslaads of Scotland 
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these sudden squellfr which lash into a tempest of waves 
what is but a mere patch or narrow lane of sea, while all 
roend remains like a sheet of glass, the squall being only 
the lowermost part of the gyrating column of a slanting 
whirlwind. Nothing is more surprising to the landsman 
who encounters one of these squalls for the 6rst time than 
to see a mere bit of sea lashed into a temMst by say an 
east wind in which no sail can live, while but a short way 
to leeward other vessels are seen cither under a good* 
going breeze or in calm water, altogether untouched by 
the tempest, which seems to blow directly to them, but 
which strangely never reaches them. 

In examining cyclones, phenomena occasionally present 
themselves which strongly suggest the idea that they in* 
etude within their circuit, as an independent meteor, the 
whirlwind or the tornado, the phenomena in question 
being most frequently met with m those cyclones which 
present, in close continuity, masses of air differing very 
widely from each other in temperature and humidity. C>f 
such cyclones the great storm of October 14 last appears 
to be one. On that occasion the changes of temperature 
and humidity were sharp and sudden, particularly from 
the Grampians to the Cfbeviots, the great fall occurring 
when the wind changed to northward. As we have 
already^ stated (Nature, voi. xxiv. p. 585), off the Ber¬ 
wickshire coast the darkness accompanying the changes 
of wind, temperature, and humidity was denser and more 
threatening than elsewhere, and almost simtilt.ineous|y 
with the approach of these changes, a hurricane, or rather 
tornado, broke out with a devouring energy which bore 
everything before it. The tornado-cliaracter of the stonn 
off Eyemouth is shown by the accounts of some of the 
survivors, who describe the wind as blowing straight 
down from the sky with an impetuosity so vehement and 
overmastering that the sea for some extent was beaten 
down flat into a stretch of seething foam, in which many 
boats sank as if driven down beneath the foam by the 
wind, while outside this tract the waves seemed to be 
driven up to a height absolutely appalling, which in their 
turn engulfed many of the boats yet remaining. Similar 
seas, with level wastes of seething foam, bounded imme¬ 
diately by waves of a height and threatening aspect 
never before witnessed, were encountered by several well- 
appointed steamers out in the middle of the North Sea 
during this storm, thus confirming the observations of the 
Eyemouth fishermen. These facts seem to point to one 
or perhaps more tornadoes of no inconsiderable dimen¬ 
sions, with slanting columns, the terrifle force of the gyra¬ 
tions of whose lower extremities played no inconspicuous 
part in the devastation wrought during the continuance of 
this memorable storm. 

(re ba conHnutd.) 


SIR DAVJD BREWSTEWS SCIENTIFIC WORK 
“DUT thirteen yew ago there passed away from th( 
roll of living scientific worthies one whose name wil 
ever hold a hi^h place for the variety and scope of th( 
researches earned out with untiring zeal through a loni 
c?**^*®*?? number the centenary 0 

Sir I^vid Brewsmr s birth has been commemorated ii 
Lambuigb, and the occurrence forms afittbg oppostunir 
to review briefly his multifiirious wtak in the light of tbi 
Klence of to-day. Sir David BrewsterVas bora in 1781 
He must therefore have been twenty-five years of aee a 
when his first puWisbed sctentific memoir 
Remarks on Achromatic Eyepieces” (publishcc 
m Ntekobfii^a yeurnal), saw the light. Until »8^ b 
contouod Bctivdy to pursue scientific reseazeben Whils 
hia Itterary woeks are of themselves amplr suIBck^ ti 
^ ^ Brewster to be handed dewn tapoa 

the lone list of foue hundred original wmaSn 
^appaanm bia name in the RoTtl Society^ Cam 


logue shows with what imremitting ardour the fire of dis¬ 
covery burned within his breast. 

In the domain of Physical Optics Brewster was an 
eager and successful worker: and his indust^ was re¬ 
warded by a series of brilliant experimental discoveries. 
The genius of Young, the keen perception and quick 
acumen of Malus, and the trained intellect of Arago had 
been concentrated on this hitherto negleaed department 
of science. But Brewster, who cannot be said to have 
possessei^ either by birth or education, the powers of any 
of these investigators, discovered more than all of them 
put together, and by diligent observation unravelled 
complicated phenomena which baffled their powers. 

In 1813, having heard of Malua’s celebrated discovery 
of the polarisation of light by reflection, he took up the 
study of polarisation, and in the course of the next two 
y^rs adv.inced our knowledge in various directions. He 
discovered the property of the agate to give a single 
polarised image; the polarisation of the rainbow; the 
polarisation tints in thin plates of crystal; the so-called 
(depolarising power of mineral and other substances; and 
the partial polarisation produced by metals. 

These discoveries he followed up immediately by 
several of ecjual interest. He observed the double 
system of elliptical rings of colour in topaz, and sub¬ 
sequently investigated the appearances presented bjr 
other crystals, both monaxial and biaxial in convergent 
polarised light. lie not only discovered but determined 
the law of the partial polarisation effected by transmitting 
light obliquely through a bundle of thin plates of mica or 
glass. Meantime he was actively prosecuting literary 
work. His “ New Philosophical Instruments,” published 
in 1813, contained a great deal of matter new in the 
science of optics, the results of original research. Hither¬ 
to in tables of the refractive index of bodies diamond had 
stood at the head, and ice at the foot of the list. But 
Brewster showed that realgar and chromate of lead 
exceed the diamond in refractive power, whilst fluorspar, 
cyolite, and tabashear fall below ice both in refractive 
and in dispersive power. 

During these and the subsequent years the disturbed 
relations between Great Britain and France prevented 
the wwkers in science on opposite sides of the Channel 
from learning what progress was bein^ made, with the 
result that many of Brewster’s discoveries were indepen¬ 
dently made by others. Thus Malus anticipated Brewster 
in the discovery of the "depolarising'* effect of mica 
films, of the parti.il polarisation of metals, and of the 
polarisation effected by bundles of thin plates, though 
he missed the law of the last phtnomenon. Aratj^ 
also anticipated Brewster in finding the colours of thin 
crystal plates in polarised light In 1814 and 1S15 
Brewster discovered a new relation of polarised light, 
namely, that existing between the ray and the state of 
mechanical strain of the body through which it [mssed. 
He observed that heated glass exhibited coloured tints in 
polarised light, and that Kupert*s drops did the same. 
Subsequently he produced both double refraction and 
chromatic polarisation in soft and indurated jellies, in 
horn, and in a variety of animal and vegetible bodies, 
particularly in the crystalline lens of the eyes of animals, 
whose stnictuM is thereby revealed. The most important 
of these early researches was undoubtedly the law connect¬ 
ing thu angle of maximum pdarfsathm by reflection with the 
reiractive index of the body. The difiSculty of establishing 
such a law was in. Brewsn^s case enhanced by the circum* 
staitce that his iqind was not a mathematical one; With a 
skUI that rose superior to the defects of apparatus, and widt 
Ml imflaggihg patience at which one can only marvel, he 
senninisM vntn minute care every fraraent of minteal 
ia tiw ct^lucts of his scientific aojuamtanoes. By thia 
means he constructed tables of rafractive and dispciaivie 
powrereandof the polarising angles of0ie vsnousnAaering 
suz&eea And from these two seta of data he bcoaght out 
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the discovery of the tangent law now always identified with 
his name. But there were other occasions when some 
mere mathematician stepped in to take up the elaborate 
facts which Brewster had elaborated, and from them in a 
few minutes to deduce a law for which he took the credit 
of discovery. ** It seems to us,” writes Prof. Tait in an 
article which appeared in the Scotsman shortly after 
Brewster's decease, ‘'that sufficient allowance has not 
been made for the natural irritation which such treatment 
was certain to cause, especially in a higb-souled and 
single*minded man incapable of treating others as he felt 
himself treated. His biographer will have a painful, but 
a necessary and salutary, task to perform in gibbeting 
such thankless parasites. Many a much-praised scientific 
article—volume even—may be found where the facts are 
taken mainly from Brewster, though his name is barely 
mentioned. He was driven by such treatment into fre¬ 
quent disputes about priority, and in general he was 
successful, though often before the final settlement of the 
question the obnoxious paper bad found its way to a non- 
scientific public, and even to foreign journals. It is 
always a difficult matter to determine what is the proper 
course for a philosopher under such circumstances. Few 
have the calmness to rely upon the almost invariably just 
decision of posterity ; and most of those who do so go 
unrecognised to their graves." 

In 1816 Brewster announced his discovery of the cause 
of the colours playing over the surface of mother-of- 
pearl, and of the possibility of transferring them to casts 
taken in wax, isinglass, and fusible metals. He also 
investigated the images and fringes of colour visible in 
some natural specimens of calc-spar, and turned his 
attention, though this time with only incomplete results, 
to the production of tints by multiple reflexions at the 
surfaces of polished metals. When in 1830 he returned 
to the subject, there resulted a remarkable memoir on 
Ellimical Polarisation, which appeared in the Philo- 
sophicai TransactioHS. In 181 y he discovered the whole 
class of biaxial crystals, and triumphantly deduced the 
law of their action on light, thereby solving the difficulties 
which had perplexed Biot and Arago. He even sketched 
out a relation between the primitive forms of crystallisa¬ 
tion of minerals and their optical behaviour. j 

His attention was next directed to the question of the 
absorption of light. In this department of science he 
made many observations. He was the first to observe in 
any systematic way the effects of absorption upon the 
prismatic spectrum. He reinvestigated the solar lines 
discovered by Wollaston and Fraunhofer, and observed 
even a larger number of them than the latter bad detected. 
He made the important observation that many of these 
lines are due to absorption by the earth's atmosphere; 
and in one of the latest of his contributions to science—a 
joint paper by himself and l>r. T. Hall Gladstone, which 
appears in the Philosophical Transactions for i860—he 
returned to the subject with unabated vigour and unsur¬ 
passed perspicacity of thought He also discovered the 
power possessed by nitrous oxide gas to produce absorp¬ 
tion lines, and he noted the great and extnordinary 
increase in their number and density when the gas is 
heated. "The power of heat alone to render a gas which 
is almost colourless as red as blood, without decomposing 
it, is in itself a most singular result; and my surprise was 
greatly increased when 1 afterwards succeeded in rendering 
the same pale nitrous gas so absolutely black by heat, 
that not a ray of the brightest summer sun was capable 
of penetrating it" Indeed he seemed to be here on the 
very verge oTthe discoveries on the spectroscopic simifi* 
cance of the width and frequency of the absorption tines 
which have been made by Mr. Lockyer, M. Janssen, and 
others daring the present decade^ In iSu Brewster 
published hit "New Analysis of Solar Light,” the new 
analysis being nothii^ else than the operation of looking 
at the solar spectrum through coloured absorbent media. 


It was this series of experiments which led him to con¬ 
ceive the theory of the three primary colours which he 
so resolutely maintained against all opponents till his 
dying day. Through bis red glass he could see light 
through a considerable range of the visible spectrum, and 
therefore, he concluded, there is some red in alt ^rts, 
but with different degrees of brightness. The yellow and 
the blue were, he held, also distributed, each with a maxi¬ 
mum of its own, throughout the range of the whole light. 
He believed that he had proved the conversion of mue 
rays into violet ones by viewing them through an ab¬ 
sorbent medium. " We must remember,” says Prof. 
Tait, by way of apology for the persistence with which 
Brewster clung to his pet theory, "that he trusted to an 
eyesight that had rarely deceived him—an eyesight once 
so perfect that he is one of but a very feiv who have seen 
the extraordinary ultra-red rays which he was the first 
to discover as visible light” 

One of his researches connected the subject of absorp¬ 
tion with his work on polarisation. He investigated the pro¬ 
perty known as dichroism possessed by a great number of 
coloured crystals, tourmaline, Brazilian topaz, and others, 
a property which has lately given rise to several impor- 
I tant investigations by physicists in Germany ana in 
England. He showed how the absorbed tints are altered 
by heating, and here he anticipated a point in the elec¬ 
tromagnetic theory of light which was then of course 
quite undreamed of. 

To enumerate the whole of Brewster's researches would 
occupy so nuiny columns that only a few of the more 
prominent must now be adverted to. Optical illusions of 
sundry kinds, fluid cavities in crystals, polarisation of the 
sky, phosphorescence, fluorescence, photography, the 
optical properties of agate, opal, and labradorite, the 
magic mirror of Japan, and the theory of binocular 
vision, all claimed their notice and formed the bases of 
many careful researches. The experimental researches 
of Brewster in optics are in fact paralleled only by those 
of Brewster’s great contemporary Faraday in electricity. 

Brewster was the inventor of several well-known optical 
instruments. The kaleidoscope, which was brought out 
in j8i6, created such a furore that 30,000 were sold 
in a few days. His monochromatic lamp appeared in 
1823. In 1849-50 he brought out his lenticular stereo¬ 
scope (an improvement upon Wheatstone’s reflecting 
stereoscope of 1838), and a binocular camera, for use in 
producing stereoscopic pictures. Still more important, 
though far less widely known, was his discovery of the 
application of lenses and combinations of lenses to light¬ 
houses. This was in 1812; in 1820 he was urging the 
adoption of his system on those in authority—two years 
before Fresnel, who usually gets the cimit of this 
application, bad begun bis work. 

His objections to the undulatory theory of light endured 
to the last, when he stood almost alone in his refusing 
explicit adherence to the theory. Trained himself in 
another school of thought, and accustomed through long 
jrears to the Newtonian theory, it is not remarkable that 
in the absence of mathematical predilections the mathe¬ 
matical intricacies of the fabric woven by Fresnel had 
little charm for him. And if we find it hard to realise the 
slowness of minds like Brewster's.to receive the undo- 
latory theory as an established truth, we may perhaps 
find no inapt parallelism in the repugnance felt even 
amongst some of the "crowned heads or science" at the 
present day towards entertaining the still more modern 
electromagnetic theory of light in which the undulatory 
theory is fast being swallowed up piecemeal. 

Brewster’s literary activity was simply extraoidinary. 
He brought out the " Edinburgh Encyclopaedia ” between 
the years 1808 and 1830, writing many of the articles 
himself. To the seventh and tighth editions of the 
"Encvclopaedia Britaunica” he contributed the artides 
on Electricity, Magnetism, Microscope, Optics, Stereo- 
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scope, and Voltaic Electrici^. No fewer than seventh- 
five articles in the North British Reinew are from his 
pen. From the year 1819 he was, along with Jameson, 
editor of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal^ in which 
so many of his researches saw the light. His “ Letters 
on Natural Magic,*' his ** More Worlds than One,** his 
treatise on Optics,** his '* Martyrs of Science,** and his 
'* Life of Sir Isaac Newton,” all testify to an unremitting 
activity rarely equalled. He was made Principal of the 
University of St Andrews in 1838, a post which he relin¬ 
quished only in 18(9 to succeed to the Principalship of 
tne University of Edinburgh. As one of the founders 
of the British Association in 1831, no less than as a dis¬ 
tinguished representative of science, he received the 
honour of knighthood. 

A man who could unite so many varied qualifications 
in himself, who, besides adding so richly to the total of 
exact knowledge, could do so much to diffuse that know¬ 
ledge to succeeding generations, who could write not only 
with the calm decision of a philosopher, but with the 
vivid imagination of a poet and even with the fervour of 
a preacher, must indeed be acknowledged to be a re¬ 
markable figure in the age in which he lived. His posi¬ 
tion in the physical sciences, standing as he did between 
the old generation of workers and the new, is not very easy 
to define. But his memory will doubtless descend to pos¬ 
terity in connection with numerous departments of the 
science of optics, in which his work remains to testify to 
his place amongst the men of science of whom Great 
Britain has just reason to be proud. 


NOTES 

The Lord President of the Privy Council has appointed Prof. 
Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., to be Director General of the Geolo¬ 
gical Surveys of the United Kingdom, and Director of the 
Museum of Economic Geology, Jcrmyn Street, in succession to 
Sir Andrew C. Ramsay, F.R.S., who retires from the public 
service towards the end of the present year, 

Monday night was an enthusiastic Arctic night at the Geo* 
graphical Society. The first paper was by Mr. C. R. Markham, 
on the important discoveries made by the Rodgtrs in and around 
Wrangel Land, and on the propo.«al that England sbouM lend 
a hand to search for the missing JeoHnette^ and that a Govern¬ 
ment expedition should be sent out to look for Leigh Smhb, 
Lieut. Hovgaard of the Vfga also read an Arctic paper, detailing 
bis plan for a JeannttU rearch from about Cape Chelyuskin as a 
basis; while an instructive paper was sent by the Dutch Com¬ 
modore Janssens, on the ice-conditions in Barents Sea, and the 
probable position of Mr. Leigh Smith in the Eira, Of course 
Mr, Markham's energetic enthusiasm was infectious, an<l every¬ 
body seemed to agree that it would be disgraceful to England 
not to semi out search expeditions. Sir George Narej and Sir 
Allan Young spoke, but it cannot be said that they threw much 
light on the problem; the good-natured Sir Allan toqk much 
trouble to say he knew nothing about these seas, and therefore 
he thought an expedition should bo sent out for the Eira ', Mr. 
Grant, the well-known Arctic photographer, told his experiences 
on the ice of the Barents with the Dutch and with Mr. Leigh 
Smith during the last four years, and he seems to think, what 
every one else thinks, and what is evident, that Mr, Leigh 
Smith Is locked up in the ice somewhere. But all the' 
speakers on Monday night evaded the m^in point, which was 
dearly stated in Mr. Eaton’s ktter in last week’s Nature 
(p. 133). Mr. Eaton dedares that Mr. Smith went out with 
the ddiberate intention of wintering, and that he has now 
iwcnrliions to last two years, Of course, in cases of doubt, 
it is well to take the wont possible view. But there 
seems to be a eonlliet of evidence. Mr. Eaton, than whom 
DO one oiigfat to know better, positively states that the Bdn is 
provldod as we have indloated; while on the other side there 


are vague and inconsistent statements. Were we convinced of 
the real danger of the Eirds situation, we should heartily sup¬ 
port a relief expedition ; but in this case there seems to be no 
doubt. The matter may be safely left in tbe hands of the 
Admiralty, who will doubtless look at tbe situation all round, 
and take core that they do not commit themselves, at the most, 
to more than a mere search, in conjunction, we should suggest, 
with relatives and friends. But on consideration of all the 
evidence, it may not be thought sufficient to warrant Govern¬ 
ment intervention. We were pleased to learn that tbe object 
of the Dutch in sending out expeditions year after year to 
these seas is to obuin a thorough knowledge of the movements 
of the ice before they venture to send out a fully-equipped expe¬ 
dition to force its way northwards; this is thoroughly scientific 
in its method. 

A BALLOON accident, which we fear may turn out unfortunate, 
occurred in the South of England last Saturday. Capt. James 
Tempter, Mr. Walter Powell, M.P., and Mr. Agg Gardner, 
ascended at Bath on Saturday at 1,55 p.m. for the purpose of 
taking the temperature of the air, and the amount of snow in the 
air, for the Meteorological Office. Capt. Templer, in a letter 
to Mr. R. II. Scott, describes what followed: “ I cleared the 
.snow clouds at 4000 feet ahitude; the temperature of these 
clouds was 28*, and the wet-bulb thermometer read 26*. At 
4200 feet we passeti over WelLi, the time being 2b. 50m. At 
this height I worked over Glastonbury; the temperature now' 
rose to 41*, and tbe sky was perfectly clear. I passed then 
between Somerton and Langport, and I here found that I 
was in a N. i W. current. I asked Mr. Powell to send the 
balloon up to 6000 feet to ascertain the temperature of a small 
bank of cirrus. I found this temperature to be 31*, and then I 
asked him to place me at icoo feet altitude, to regain the 
N. I W. current, and we then came in view of Crewkerne. I 
now kept at a low altitude until I reached Beaminster. Mr. 
Powell here observed that we were going at thirqr miles an hour, 
and here we first heard the roar of the sea. The balloon sud¬ 
denly rose to 4000 feet; at this time I said to Mr. Powell, "Go 
down to within lOo feet of the earth, and [ascertain our exact 
position.” We coasted along close to theground until we reached 
Symondsbury. I here called to a man and asked him how far 
the distance was to Bridport, and he said about a mile. I asked 
Mr. Powell to prepare to * take in,’ our pace now Increasing to 
tblrty-five miles an hour. To avoid the little village of Neape 
Mr. Powell threw out some ballast. This took us to 1500 feet 
elevation, and we had still two miles to get in. I opened the 
valve and descended, about 150 yarits short of the cliff. The 
balloon on touching the ground draggeil a few feet, and I rolled 
out of the car with the valve line in my baud. This caused the 
balloon to ascend about 8 feet, when Mr. Gardner dropped off, 
and unfortunately broke bis leg. I found that the rope was 
being pulled through my hands, and I called to Mr. Powell, who 
was standing in tbe car, to come down the line. He took hold of 
the line, and in a few more seconds the line was tom through 
my hands. The balloon rose rKpidly. Mr. Powell waved his 
■ hands to me, and I took his compass bearings, and found that 
he was going in a S. 1 E. direction.” Capt. Templer lost 
no time In getting into a steamer at Weymouth and searching 
the Channel in the most likely direction, but without result. Up 
to Ihe present nothing has been heard of Mr. Powell, and the- 
worst is to be feared. This accident is certainly to be regretted, 
more especially as the expedition was in the interesU of sdence. 
Sfiirin spite of the accident the Meteorological Council are to 
be congiatnlated upon the endeavour to get at the correct facts 
of the air. 

Ik the Cmptts Rsudus for December 5,1881, p. 93 ®^ there 
appears a paper animadverting on the meteocologieal statfona it 
has been proposed to establish Ift the nelghbMirhood of tbe 
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Nortfi Pole, which paper, accordhg as it Is looked at, is provo¬ 
cative either of amosemeat or amazement. It is amusing to 
read that it is all the way from the equator that these cirrus 
clouds travd, givbg us Europeans, by systems of vorticose 
movements let dbwn from their lofty heights, our cyclones, our 
tains, our thunderstorms, our bail, and even our snow; that, 
towards the elucidation of the great problems of the movements 
of the atmosphere in their bearings on climate and weather, the 
observations made forty years agi by Lottin, Martius, Bravais, 
See., in the Arctic regions, arc quite sufficient fur the purpose. 
I'he additional data to be expected from the Arctic network of 
stations now proposed to 1 ;e established at Bossekop, Jan 
Mayen, Navaja Zemlia, Spitzbergeu, &c., being quite iosigni- 
ficant; and that the French nietcurologists in agreeing to 
establish, as their contribution to this extensive re.>^earch into 
the movements of the atmosphere, a station near Cape 
Ham, sup])osed, os a<<sumed by M. Faye, that this station 
near the antarctic circle, would assist them in framing 
weather forecasts for France. It is amazing to see it quietly 
assumed that the fishermen and sailors on the French coasts 
have no practical, or at least personal interest in the storms 
which sweep across the British Islands and Scandinavia; and 
to read the explicit statement that in the interests of the 
seaports of France, and of science itself, what is above all 
thi^ needed Is the organising of a first-class meteorological 
station (mmv grande ttaiion miihrologiqncS in the Azores. With 
regard to this, French sailors and fishermen maybe thankful 
that other counsels rule the action of those who are entrusted 
with the preparation of weather forecasts for their country and 
with the investigation of those laws, a knowledge of which will 
enhance the value of this branch of practical meteorology. 

In his inaugural address at the opening of the Session of the 
Sanitary Institute, Dr. Alfred Carpenter dwelt u]>on the neces¬ 
sity of such an organisation, as proved by the lamentable ignor¬ 
ance of the mere elements of sanitary science shown by many 
of the candidates for the diploma of the Institute, most of them 
already official guides of health and other bodies. It seems 
strange to be told by Dr. Carpenter that there is a feeling of 
antagonism to the Institute in the Social Science Association. 
The former is the practical outcome of the l.atter, and the 
Association ought therefore to rejoice that its teachings have 
borne such desirable fruit. The Institute is certainly doing 
much good, and there seems to be no doubt that by its action 
and by other means, a beginning has been mode in this country 
' of a thorough sanitary reform. 

An instructive case of injury from lightning, on a gentleman’s 
estate near Geneva, is recorded by M. Colludon (Arei. da 
Seienca, September 15). The lightning first struck a Ull poplar 
'ktandiqg near an iron-wire fence; thence the fluid passed to an 
dm standing close to the fence on the other side, damaged three 
main branches of this, and wounded the trunk on the fence side, 
down to a point opposite the top wire of the fence. The course 
was then along this wire, but only, it appears, in one direction, 
viz. towards an iron gate a little way off, under which passed the 
pipe which supplied gas to the house. The wire, a double one, 
was fused in some parts. After damaging the gate the current 
found its way to the gospipe tmaking a hole in the ground), and 
passed along this to the house, injuring no part of the pipe- 
system of that, but only a piece of ornamental rose-work con¬ 
taining iron vdre in the ceiling of the drawing-room over the 
lustre. Thence it passed to earth by the iron pipes and 
wires on a balcony outside the room. Several bushes near the 
poplar and fence were affected (coloured hrown), and the plate 
on the collar of a dog whidi was attached to a wire between two 
ej|inibe,and had hcea heard lohowt at fhe had di-appeored. 
'1%e’ atended character eff the dt s e ha rge and the Mueuee of 
vliCB fcem io he nlicnt points hi this case. K. Colladon 


advises making the parts of telegraphic or telej^onie wires 
pass near a house double or triple the mean thickness, so aafP 
diminish the chances of lateral discharge.' 

M. Platcau has studied the phenomena of the bunting of 
babbles. When a bubble bursts it disappears almost instan. 
taueously, leaving behind it a multitude of saaall liquid drops. 
The order of the phenomeiu is really as followsThe bubble 
begins to burst at one point, the film rolling away in a circle 
around the opening, and its e^e becoming a rapidly-enlarging 
liquid ring. This ring draws itself together into segmental 
portions, which ultimately become small spherules. At the same 
time the contraction of the rest of the bubble causes a rush of 
air through the ai^rture, and blows off the spherules into the air 
with a kind of small explosion. The phenomena are best ob¬ 
served by blowing a bubble of glyceric solution upon an iron 
wire ring, and then bursting it at the top by touching it with a 
needle whose point has been diiqxid in oil, 

The conduct of competitive examinations in China seems to 
be farther from ixirfection than might be expected in the case of 
such an ancient institution. The Peking Gaaette contains a 
memorial from one of the censors complaining thit the niatsheds 
which are erected at the entrance to the examination hall in the 
capital to issue tickets of a Iniission to competitors are frequently 
overturned liy ihcruJi of applicants, that an unseemly crowding 
and snatching of tickets from the officials t.ike place, and that can¬ 
didates break tlic rule prohibiting them from leaving the compart¬ 
ments in which they arc isolated during the examination. They 
are allowed, he says, to fetch their food theimselves (examina¬ 
tions in China last from thirty-six hours to three days at a stretch) 
from the kitchens, and they meet and converse freely. Prepared 
essays, the memorialist fears, are passed in from outside during 
these hours by the student’s friend. Again, when the lists of 
successful can^dates are pO!>ted up. a tumultuous crowd assembles 
outside the gales; lands of the uaMiccessfuI ones obstruct the 
progress of the chief examber, employing threats and entreaties 
to prevail on him to alter the lisLs. The censor also protests 
against the length of time frequently taken before the results of 
an examination are known. The Chiuese examiners, however, 
bare an excuse for this which our own Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners have not, viz,, the number of students examined; at the 
triennial provincial examination held in Canton in 1879 there 
were jo, 160 candidates for 82 degrees I 

The death is announced of Mr. William Bramsen, a Danish 
gentleman whose acquirements in Japanese scholarship were 
extensive. During a residence of more than twelve years in 
Japan Mr, Bramsen devoted his leisure to a study of the 
language, chronology, and numismatics of the country. His 
principal work is '’Japanese Chronology," published in 1880, 
the only complete treatise on the subject which has ever been 
written. In this laborious work Mr. Bramsen has given the 
exact day of the month and year corresponding to the Japanese 
dales for the past thousand years. He has further explained the 
complicated systems by which the Japanese and Chinesereokoned 
time, and bos thrown out the suggestion that in the early periods 
of Japanese and Chinese history the year included the time 
between the equinoxes, and did not ciwrespond to our year. This 
idea he has supported with much learniag, and should‘it on 
further examination turn out to be correct, it will revolntionhe 
onr notions of the antiquity of the Chinese and Japanese peoples. 
During the past year Mr. Bramsen was engaged in producing in 
ports a beautiful work on Japanese numismatics. Only the first 
part, dealing with recent copper cobs, had been pnblfehed. A 
few weeks ago he read a paper on the snlyect before the Ntuds- 
attic Social of London. His collection of Japanese coins 
was the most complete frivete eoBectian in eaistenee, laid 


was, we believe, valned by himadf at about aooof. He 
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waa not muOli past thirty at the time of his death. It 
was his intention to return to Japan so aoon as he was 
called to the English bar. The main characteristics of his 
work—whkh was but an earnest of what might have been ex* 
pected from him had be been spored—wcre thoroughness and 
core. It will be di/Ticult to till the important, and in some sense 
peculiar, position which he occupied in the field of Japanese 
aobolarship. lie was a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and of immerous native and-foreign societies in Japan. 

The Brighton Health Congress and DomestL and Scientific 
Exhibition are being held this week. I'he Exhibition, over 
which Lord Chichester presided, was opened on Monday. The 
Congress, over which Dr. Richardsen, F.R.S., presided, was 
opened on Tuesday evening by the delivery of his inaugural 
address. Dr. Richardson spoke on the “ Seed-time of Health,” 
pointing out the perils that beset youth in the present eoiulition 
of hygienic education, and empirical and unscientific prac¬ 
tice. llie sittings of the Congress ulll be continued until 
to-niorrow. The Congress is comyo ed of three sections. The 
first, presided over by Mr. Edwin Cliadwick, C.lk, relates to 
the Health of Towns ; tlie second, presided over by Mr. J. K. 
liollond, M.A., M.P., relates to p'ood; and the third, presided 
over by Dr. Alfred Carpenter, C.S.S., relates to Domestic 
Health. A large number of important pajicrs are down for 
reading and discussion, including, amongst others, tssays on 
slaughter-house reform, by Mr. H. T. Lester, 11 .A. ; food-plant 
improvement, by Major llallett; sanitation in decoration, by 
Mr. Robert Edis, P'.S.A.; food preservation by cold, by Mr. T. 
13 . Lightfoot; recreation spaces in large towns, by Dr. Fnvscll; 
bread reform, by Miss Yales j cheap focjd aud longevity, by Dr. 
Drysdale; rational feeding, by Mr. Wynler lUjth; diet in 
puldic institutions, by Dr. ^Vhittlc; home sanitation, by Mr. 11 . 
H. Collins; a cotnpariMn of English and foreign watering 
places, by Mr. 11 . S. Mitchell, M.A.; health Ie.ssons in school.^, 
by Mr. Charles Cas-sal, B.A.; clothing and health, by Mrs. E. 
M. King; and papers by Sir Antonio Brody, Dr. Bruwuing, 
Edward Easton, C.E., Ellice Clarke, C.E., Messrs. Stephens, 
£. Bailey Denton, and othm. Yesterday the Mayor and 
Mayoress held a reception in the Pavilion. To-day, Dr. Taafi^ 
Medical Officer of Health for Brighton, delivers a public lecture. 
On Saturday* excursions will be made to various places of into- 
rest in and about Brighton, and in the evening of Saturday, the 
proceedings of the Congress will be brought to a close by a 
lecture to the working classes from Mr. Brudcnell Carter, 
F.R,C.S., OQ the subject of Eyesight. Ihe Exbibiiion is on a 
most extensive scale, including objects relating (0 food; domestic, 
labonr-savlng, and educational appliances; house sanitation; 
industrial dwellings; lighting, electrical and kindred inventions; 
docorative ar^ such u photography, ixtinting on china; horo¬ 
logy ; and a very extemive loan eollcotion of gnat value from 
the Booth Xenafayjton Depattmeot. 

At the meeting of the Sanitary Institute on December 7, Dr. 
Alfred Carpenter in the chair, the adjudicator, Dr. \V. Farr, 
F.R.S., and Dr. Kidtardson, F.R.S., reported tiiat the Wyatt- 
Sdgell prize of soo/. for an essay cm the Range of Henditary 
Tendencies in Health and Disease was awarded by them to the 
essay bearing the motto “The subtlety of nature far exceeds the 
subtlety of reason,” On the sealed envelope accontpanyipg the 
essay beiifg opened the chairman annoi&ced the author to be 
Oeoige Gadcotn, of 7* Westbourne Fork. 31 ie prin wiH be 
praenied by the Rev. E. iVyalt Edgall at the next ordinaiy 
laeetiog, Febmaiy 8, The inatigaral address was diClivered 
Dr, A. Carpenter* vice churman of the Council. 

Au. the awndien of the Royal Conmissica on lUotfroical 
Instnietlon hove returned to England, The chairman, Mr, 
Bamneltofn, M.P., renmioed af Tarb for some days In order to 


obtain additional information on the general policy of the De¬ 
partment of Public Instruction. The selection of the members 
of the Commission, on account of their acquaintance with dif¬ 
ferent branches of the inquiry, bos proved very useful. Dr. Koscoe 
having been able to devote h*is attention more particularly to 
chemical technology, Mr. lliilip Magnus to school organisation, 
and Mr. SUgg, M.P., Mr. WoodaU, M.P., and Mr. Swire 
Smith to the bearing of technical instruction on the branches of 
indostry with which they are familiar. It is proposed to take 
the evidence of experts in this country in February, aud to vbit 
Germany, Switzerland, and Belgium in the spring. 

M. Pasteur has been elected to one of the vacant seats in 
the French Academy. 

Prok. Fi.ofrER has juMt been appointed by the President and 
Council of the Royal Society a trustee of Sir John Soane’s 
Museum in tlie vacancy occasioned by the death of Sir Philip de 
Malpa<< Grey Egerton, M.P. 

We have received from Messrs. De la Rue aud Co. their 
pocket and desk d aries for 1882, together with beautiful cards 
ana almost microscopic registers for use during the coming year. 
If pussililc all these are more beautiful examples of the printer's 
art than those jiroduced in past years, and especially interesting 
from Nail*re's point of view, at all events in the fact that the 
amount of seicntinc facts packed iuto Uie closely-printed page is 
greater than ever. The mechanical equivalent of heat, the present 
magnet ic element--, the mean distance of the ■mn, and such like data, 
arc all to he found in their proper place, while the astrotiomicuJ 
portion is so full that the amateur astronomer will he spared 
many references to his Nautical Almanac. 

On P'riday last took place the first distribution of prizes and 
certificate • to the succciisful students in ibc various schools con¬ 
nected with the City and Guilds of London Institute. I'he 
Report showed the rapid increase of candidates at the examina¬ 
tions of the Institute, and Sir F. Bramwcll gave an address, 
expltaining uhat was nie.xnt by technical education, and the great 
benefit which must accrue to the various industries by the appli¬ 
cation to them of the scientific principles on which they were 
based. 

Some severe shocks of earthquake, accompanict .1 by loud 
detonations, are reported by the ya/ait GatetU to have occurred 
at Sion and Sierre on Sunday the 4th inst. 

We learn on good authority that M. Cochtry is preparing a 
project for the piotcctiou of cables and the general regulation of 
telegraphy. It will be laid bcfoiu the French Chamber of 
Deputies after the end c-f the recess, which will begin in a veiy 
few days. 

A “solar” locomotive has been placed on the French 
Northern Railway, It is so called owing to an cketric light 
which is placed in front and fed by the en^'ne itself, and in- 
tended to illuminate the way for a long distance in front. 

A Geographical and Natural History Exhibition has re¬ 
cently been opened at Gotha. It will close on the 20th inst, 

I'HE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Pomatorhine Skua {Strreorarita fomata- 
rhitms\, British, presented by Mr. George H. Baxter; two 
Kestrels (Tintuiucu/$u alaudariits), British, presented by Mr. F. 
Usher; a Horrid Rattlesnake {Cratahu Aarru/tts) from Braiih 
presell by Dr. A. Stnalling, C.M.Z.S. ; a Dwarf Cbameleon 
( ChamcHeoptmilm) from South Africa, presented by Major Hunt; 
a Common Jny (Garrulus ^aniaritu), British, presented by Mr. 
Ji. Young; two Cape Crowned Cranes (Balaarica cktytapdmgus) 
from South; Africa, a Giant Toad (Bsfjlh tywa) ifrom BraxB 
depoeited; « Red Xaafaroo {Harnfm ftffiu), Awu Noeaaafn 
Snakes (Thf^auatus/ffjcia/its), born frftlM Gardesi. 
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SOLAR PHYSICS^ 

]. 

T HAVE to address yoa In this course of lectures on what we 
^ know of the infra-red end of the spectrum ind its relation 
to solar physics. 1 will commence by asking a question, and 
endeavour to answer it in such a way as uill, I ho]^, be under¬ 
stood. The question I {sropound is, How do we know that there 
are any rays mIow the red rays of the spectrum ? In answering 
the question 1 would beg you to remember that every body In 
motion possesses whsit we call energy, or a capacity for doing 
work, be the motion a wave motion or a direct motion. Let 
take one or two exampies of waves : fir^t, that of water, u hich is 
familiar to us. I need scarcely point out that a wave of the sea 
is capable of doing an immense amount of work, not to say 
mischief; there is no doubt, then, that it is capable of doing 
work, and this we may take as the true definition of energy, 
existing in a body, viz. the capacity of doing work. Whence, then, 
does a wave derive its ener^ ? Perhaps we may have to travel 
many miles from the place where we find our u.ave. Travelling 
to the origin of the waves, we shall no doubt find that a wind 
has generated them, and in reality it is the energy possessed by 
the wind which is carried by the waves to the distant shore. The 
energy possessed by the wind has not been directly expended on 
our coast, but when transmitted by the waves this same energy 
is applied in different manner, and by this difference in appli¬ 
cation it becomes effective. \Ve all know, for instance, that a 
child may ring a church bell if he give a pull at the right inter¬ 
vals of time, and so, by timing the impact of waves correctly, it is 
possible for them to do work which in any other way wrauld be 
impossible. Another example of the energy of waves is the tuning- 
fork, as in the experiment which Mr. I.ockycr showed you. You 
will recollect that he demonstrated that if one tuning-fork was 
brought near another of the same pitch the second took up the 
vibration of the air. The tuning-fork which struck, or 
bowed, generated waves in the air carrying some part of the 
energy of the vibrating prongs to be expended on the second 
tuning-fork, and os this tuning-fork vibrated in the }ame period 
as the first one, each Wow of the air-waves was essentially well- 
timed, and the fork was thus set in motion. You will also recol¬ 
lect l^t a a fork not of the same pitch—that is, not sounding 
the same note—was unable to cause vibration in the second 
fork; and this was simply because the energy was applied at 
wrong intervals of time. In the case of the tuning-fork, then, 
the air is the medium through which this energy was conveyed. 

With light we have the same kind of motion in the liimioifcrous 
ether: the motions of the molecules swinging in the rource of 
light may, for the sake of illustration, be looked upon as com¬ 
posed of on infinite number of tuning-forks, the ether, inste,vl of 
the air, carr}'ing their,energy in all directions. How can the 
energy in the etoer show itself? In the first place it must meet 
with some obstruction, and secondly that obstruction must be 
capable of vibrating with it, and thus damp or destroy the waves. 
The destruction of the wave motion in the ether is known as the 
absorption, and thns wre see that where there is alvorption there 
work of some kind must ^ done. '1 he work, then, that light can 
perform is this. [When 1 say light, I .say it with a definite object. 
It has been said that it is nonsense to talk about dark light; but 
it is no more nonsense to talk alxiut dark light than to of a 
white violet, a yellow rose, and so on. 'Inerefore, 1 prefer to 
call the whole ether viWtions with wrhich we arc acquainted, 
light, until wre get a more authoritative definition.] The work 
tlut light may perform then is this, it may cause certain appii- 
ancca in our e^ to vibrate (and perhaps abo cause chemical de- 
comporition on the colouring matter of some membrane which is 
placM near the retina), which gives us the sensation of vision. 
Seemly, it may cause the molecules of the material body on 
which it fialls to vibrate more freely than they do when in a 
nomuil state of vibration, and thus raiie the temperature of the 
body. (It must be recollected that physicists suppose the mole¬ 
cules of all matters to be in active vibration, and a rise of tem¬ 
perature simply means an Increase of those molmlor motions). 
In the tbiid (mme it may cause the atom* which compo'c the 
molecules to vibrate more eneigetically than they do under 
ordinary eircnmstances, and cauM one or more of the atoms to 
swing off, os it were^ and thns ereate a new molecule; in other 
words, cause a dissociation of the mdecDle. We may tarn up 
enr dc6nltion by saying that the presence of Ught can be known 


I by three distinct kinds of work. It may be known by its 
I causing the sensation of vbion ; it may be known by a rise in 
I temperature of the body on which it falls; and it may be also 
known by the chemical action which it induces. 1 think, 
then, wc have an answer to the question which 1 propounded. 
How can w e tell that there are rays which exist below the 
visible red of the spectrum? If they exist, they must be shown 
by a rise in the temperature of any body which may absorb those 
rays when placed m their path, or by their chemical effect, 'fhat 
they do not give rise to tne sensation of vision I need scarcely 
say. 

The dark rays were discovered in the years 1800 and 1801 by 
Sir William Herschel, who was investigating the solar surface 
with a telescope. Finding that the heat sent to the eye was 
unbearable, he wished to obtain some medium to cut off those par¬ 
ticular rays which gave the heating effect. In order to do that 
he undertook a .series of investigations of the spKtrum, in « hat we 
should now call pertiaps a rough kind of way, in a manner which 
I will show you on the screen. A beam of light was passed 
through a prism fixed horizontally against a slit in a wall, being 
bent so that the spectrum fell upon n table beneath, on u hich he 
ruled lines marking the boundaries of the colours. On a sloping 
board turning on castors he placed three thermometers in a line, 
two of which he caused to lie withia the spectrum, the third 
remaining out-ide it. He then noted the height of the mercupr 
In all three of the thermometers, and thns compared the two in 
the spectrum with that lying beyond it (I may say that the dia¬ 
meters of the bulbs of the two thermometers in the spectrum, 
which is rather an important point, were one-eighth of an inch 
and half an inch respectivel>). Not only did Sir William Herschel 
use thermometers, but he also used the principle of absorption 
to increase their indications, for he blackened those thermometers 
with China black. He found he got a greater effect by using 
lampblack than by u-ing the bare bulbs of the thermo¬ 
meters. He commenced by placing his two thermometers 
in the violet, and he found he got a certain rise of mercury. 
Having made a scale in accordance with the ruled lines on his 
table, he set up at the point indicating the violet an ordinate 
also to scale, showing the number of degrees of ri.«p in the 
thermometer at that particular point. Then in the indigo he 
Mt up another ordinate indicating the degrees of rise there, 
and so on at all tbe.se different points ; so that he was able to 
construct, as it u ere, a mountain of the heat effect due to the 
spectrum in all parts (Fig. i). Having gone in this way over the 



whole of the visible solar spectrum, he found there was a rise in the 
two thcrmoireters, as he approached the red from the violet. (It 
must be recollected that before his time (here wu no knowledge of 
any rays which existed below the red). He thnefore ruled Tinea 
on his table beyond the red, and having reached the limit of the 
luminous specrum, he shifted his thermometers beyond, and 
found that they rose even higher than in the red. Th» led him 
to continue the experiment, and he found by going a long way 
b^ond the red he still got a slight trace of rise in me mercury of 
his thermometers. By this means he was able to construct his 
well-known curve (which answers to a cun^ of energy) in the 
very simple manner shown in Fig. i. I shall have to rtf er to this 
curve in another lecture,' and 1 irant you to fully boir in mind that 
the heights of every part of this curve answered to a comparative 
measure of the energy of the particular parto of the spectrum— 
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in other wordi', to the comparative heating effect of different 
parts of the solar spectrum. Thus you see that Sir William 
Uerscbel, by the use of thermometers, was able to discover that 
there were rays existing below the red, and this he did by the 
second method, viz. by noting the ri^e of temperature in the 
absorbent body, lampblack, placed in the pa>h of the rays. There 
are other modes of showing a rise in temperature in lampblack, 
amongst others by the thermopile, and to that I shall have to 
refer more at length in a subsequent lecture, and therefore 1 
pass on at once to the cliemical effect of the different rays of the 
spectrum. 

In order to show you how we can arrive at a knowledge of 
the existence of energy in the diflerent parts of the spectrum by 
their doing chemical work, 1 must take you through one or two 
very simple experiment*, experiments which 1 dare say you may 
have heard of before, but the sight of uhtch perhaps may 
impress your minds more than if you merely read of them. 
The first experiment will show the effect upon chloride of stiver. 

I have in this frame a piece of paper impregnated with chloride 
of silver, and behind this f creen, which I have had erected to save 
your eye*, is a Siemens electric lamp, which gives ont a very intense 
li^ht indeed. A lens placed at a proper distance from the points 
will cau>e an image or them to fall on this paper. After a few 
.second i’ exposure you see that where tlie image fell we shall 
have a darkening effect; in fact we have an image of the 
arc printed on the chloride of silver paper. Now this paper 
apparently to all casual observation is white j what rsws of t\\e 
siwctrum are they then that cause this blackening effect? By 
and by we shall nave to find out to what this blackening is due. 

1 have here some chloride of silver in collodion, and with this 1 
think we shall be able to see what rays they are which affect the 
chloride of silver. In front of the slit of thi* spectroscopic 
arrangeuient we place this chloride of silver, and you will remark 
that the image of the sht cast by the prism on yonder white 
wall is of a lemon colour, and that the violet of the spectrutn is 
much subdued in intensity. The true colour of chloride of 
silver in that particular state in which it exists in the paper then U 
that which absorbs the violet, and from what has been said on the 
principle of work being done where absorption takes place, we 
should expect to find that it Is the violet rays which discolour that 
chloride of silver, and not the yellow rays, which, as we saw, 
passed freely through it. We vrill prove that, 1 have here a 
blue glass, and we will see whether we can print through the 
blue glass in the same satisfactoir manner that we can when the 
light IS unshaded. Placing a yellow glass in front of the light, 
first yon see that there b no actioo.whatever~the paper remains 
perfectly white. Now, taking the blue glass, and trying to 
print through it, yon see we have a print of the arc—not periiaps 
quite so deep as where the unshaded light acted on the pap», 
but still sufficiently so to show that the blue and violet light 
are effective. The proposition enunciated then in this case is 
correct, that the ra^ active in the dissociation of chloride of 
silver are the rays it absorbs. But we may consult the 
spectrum still farther, and, by piecing such a piece of paper 
directly in it, and allowing it to print, we shall find that the 
chloride of silver is only attacked by the blue and violet ray.*, 
and not at all 1 :^ the yellow. Such, you see, is the case in the 
photograph before you. There b an invihible part of the spec- 
tram Dqrand the violet by which the silver chloride is even more 
affected, bat that b a region of the spectrum with which I will not 
trouble you, as it li beyond the scope of my lecture*. It will be 
seen then that we have a specimen of the chemical decompori* 
tion of a solid body. Now I rhould like to show you what u 
the cause of that darkening; namely, how the cliloride of silver 
b changed. I am obliged to u*e chemical symbols, because 
they are short, but 1 will try to explain them. In ordinary 
chemistry the chloride of silver is designated AgCl, Ag meaning 
one atom of silver, and Cl meaning one atom of chlorine, whli£ 
are Joined together. Butinordi-i to explain phenomena which 
are met with in photography, silver really tequlres two atoms of 
chlorine to be combinra with it to form boride of silver; that 
is silver b a ditii element. This 1 have expressed by tUs 
symbol which I have here, Ag^Ch; that Is two equivalents of 
tmlorine are obliged to be combined with one equivalent of 
silver, •! will give the reason why the old formula is not pm* 
fecUy correct > when you have light acting on chloride of silver, 
work of smne description b done amongst the atoms of the 
mdecules fotinlbg it, and we have one atom of chlorine thrown 
off by the vibratlona of the blue part of lha spectrum, and the 
new molecule Ag^G b what b formed, whldi will grasp any 


other unsatisfied atom or molecule which may come in its way. 

In chloride of silver, then, we have an example of the decom¬ 
position of a solid body by the action of light. 1 have here two 
bottles, both containing cihyl iodide, a body whicli we will say 
roughly is composed of ethyl and iodine combined together; the 
action of light on this is to cau-e the iodine to separate from the 
ethyl, and the iodine liberated colours the liquid, as we have It in 
one liottle. The other bottle is ethyl iodide unaltered by light. 

So that you see we are obliged to shield this liquid from the 
light in order to prevent it from decomposing into ethyl and 
ic^ine. Here we have decomposition of a liquid by light. 

1 will now endeavour to snow you the decomposition, or 
dissociation, which is perhaps a better term, of the molecules of 
a gas, and its combination with something else. 1 have here a 
jar of chlorine, and 1 think you will see by holding it in the rays 
of the spectrum that we have certainly the violet cut off, and a 
good deal of the blue. Therefore, if we find any work can 
take place within this chlorine it must be by those rays which are 
ab?orl)ed or cut off. I have here a jar of hydrogen which is 
perfectly colourlc!>s, and were 1 to put that in the spectrum I 
should teach you nothing, because the whole of the rays would 
pass through it. If then I have a mixture of hydrogen and 
chlorine together, and allow light to act upon tliem, it is quite 
evident that the only matter which can te acted upon is the 
chlorine. Now, in tliese small gla.ss bulbs which are covered with 
yellow paper, .are equal volumes of chlorine and hydrogen. When 
chlorine and hydrogen arc combined together we have what is 
knonn ns hydrochloric acid, a gas of the same tenuity as a 
mixture of the two. It has been found by practical experiment 
that if you have an intense source of light acting upon chlorine 
and hydrogen a combination between these two at once takes 
place, and we have the hydrochloric acid formed with a violent 
explosion—not enough to do any harm, but one which will 
make the room echo. Now our conception of the matter is 
this, that no hydrogen atom can exist by itself; that there must be 
two atoms to form Iwdrogen molecules; and that there must be 
at least two atoms of chlorine to form a chlorine molecule, per- 
haiM more. Anyhow, you cannot have less than two atoms to 
form one molecule of chi wine, or less than two of hydrogen to 
form a molecule of hydrogen. If then we have these two 
mixed together, and cause light to act upon them, what is the 
physical renuU? The physical result is that the atom-s of 
chlorine will swing violemly airart from one another, they will 
be dissociated, and in their swing will catch up one of the atoms 
of hydrogen, ard hydrochloric gas. uill be formed. Now you 
saw that the mixture of chlorine and hydrogen, or rather that the 
chlorine it*elf cut off the blue ; in other words, it was the blue 
light which would have any chemical effect upon the mixture. 

I will now get Mr. Greening to allow the Siemens light to act 
through red glass, and you wdll see, I think, that there will be 
no effect whatever. Now, directly he takes it away there is a 
violent combination of the two with an expk>.*ion. To show that 
it is the blue light that is the effective light ue will cause those 
two gases to explode by means of white light filtered through 
blue glass. I may say that the arrangement is veiy simple. We 
have the Siemens light; a lens brings the rays from that 
Siemens light to a focus on the centre of the bulb, and the 
vibration of the ether nro.'ceding from those points causes those 
two molecules to combine in the way that you saw just now. 
We will put the blue and yellow glasses together first, and start 
the Siemens machine; when we draw away the yellow glass 
we have the same result as before. 

For photographic purpose-s rilver salts are the most convenient; 
if, however, ue had to wait until the silver salts visibly darkened 
Ixfore we obtained a photograph, we should have to wait much 
longer than it is in the experience of all that we have to do. 
I will try and explain what happens when a veiy short exiwsnre 
is given to a silver salt. For certain reasons silver chloride Is 
n^t used, but we have recourse to silver iodide or silver bromide, 
and in some cases where both are u^ed together a better result ia 
obtained. What happens to thew salts by a short exposure? 
'What happens to silver chloride when acted upon by light? 
You will remember I told you that (with our notation for silver) 
after li^t had acted on silver chloride we had one atom of silver 
combined with one atom of chbrine. In the same way, if we 
reida^ die chlorine by iodine we have sttb*iodide of lilver 
formed. The visible image and the imam impressed W a very 
short exposure ate identical except In the qiiutity of matter 
•Atend. We will aunpoae, for instanoef according to the modern 
the^ that each of thcK moteculea are chaiged with electricity, 
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with one kind of electricity. These sub-molecnJes the sub-iodide 
and the Bub>d)loride| are nnsaturated compound^, and are ready 
tojofin hand* with any body for which they nave the least affinity. 
Snppoae then we have a solution of a silver salt, say of stiver 
nitrate^ and that we introduce some body which will precipitate 
that silver in a metallic state, and suppose again that one atom 
of silver as it is precipitated is charged with one kind of elec¬ 
tricity, it is quite within the range of nrobability that the silver 
atom, ta it is precipitated in the solution, may be attracted 
by the sub-iodide of silver when charged with another kind of 
electricity, and so form a new molecule as it were. This built- 
up molecule will not be fully satisfied, but probably have an 
excess of the opposite kind of electricity, with which the sub¬ 
iodide was charged, and the silver atoms which were oppo- 
sitdy charged to those first attracted would in their turn be 
attracted, and so on until the image is, ns it were, built up on the 
small quantity of sub-iodide first formed by the action of light. 
In the case of silver bromide we have the same thing happening. 
We have sub-bromide of silver formed, which is represented by 
one atom of silver, and one of bromine, Ag"Rr, and it is quite 
within the range of poasibilily that another t)ody may be 
brought in contact with that, which, being charged with elec¬ 
tricity opposite in polarity to that with which this molecule 
is charg^, may attract away, as it were, the bromine, and thus 
leave the metallic silver itself behind. This i-, what happens 
really in the case of what we call alkaline develnitment. In the 
first case we had acid development, or nn image built up by the 
deposition of silver from silver nitrate, and in the other abstrac¬ 
tion of bromine from the small quantity of suli-broinirfe of 
silver which is formed by the action of light. The image so 
built ua however, would scarcely be apparent, since the metallic 
silver time formed would be inapprccianle. to the eye. Another 
phenomenon seems, however, to present itself, and that is, that 
the atoms of metallic silver, and of the uiwltered bromide of 
silver, are oppositely charged with electricity, and combine to 
form fresh suo-bromide of silver; these new molecules of sub¬ 
bromide are reduced, and so the action goes on till an image 
is built up, each molecule of aub-bromide originally formed l>y 
the action of light forming a nucleus for the reduction. If 
instead of forming the iodide and bromide of silver in collodion 
filroa, as h nsually the case now, we form iodide and bromide 
of silver on a metallic silver plate by allowing iodine and 
bromine vapour to have access to it, and if, after exposure to 
lights we allowed mercury vapour to act upon it, then the same 
kind of action would take place, (he condensed mercury va]x>ttr 
would be attracted to those points which bad been ncteil uirnn 
by light. That is the earliest form of photography, and was 
known as daguerrotype. 

I now propose to show you a practical demonstration of the 
two methods of development of which I have shown you the 
outlines by diagrams, iNrst, I will ask you to notice the part of 
the spectrum which the silver iodide plate cuK off. I have placed 
such a pUte in front of the slit of the lamp, and you wilt see the 
blue is cut oft. Iodide like chloride cuts off the blue rays, Imt 
with more intensity than the chloride. Where there is obsorp- 
tion there alone ca.T w'ork be done, the blue rays are therefore 
most effective in altering iodide of .silver. 1 have a photo¬ 
graphic spectrum apparatus placed in position. We have the 
Siemens light as before, a collimating lens (about which 1 need 
not enter into details), a pri.sm through which the light has to 
pass from the slit, and here wc have a lens ami nn ordina^ 
camera. I propose to place a plate coatcil with silver iodide in 
the spectrum of the arc, and another coated with bromide, and 
then develop them if possible on the screen before you by the- 
two method of development. The first plate we expose is an 
ordinaiy wet plate, i.e. we have a collodion film which covers I 
the plate, and this collodion film contains iodide of silver, and it 
is moistened with nitrate of silver. We will expose that to the 
spectrum for a second- I have in front of the slit at present a 
solution of bichromate of potash, which cute off the blue, and 
therefore- riic light passing through would have no effect on the 
pla^ I withdraw the front of the slide, and give a very ^rt 
exposure. Now we will take a cell, t, eontuining what we caH 
a developing solution, that is, som^ng which will precipitate 
metallic silver from the soluble iritreto of sUvnr; we will place 
it upon the stand of the lantern, B, and by means of the 1 ^ G 
.we iball see a reversed image eff port of the edt on the 
sneen. I next jdaoe a piece of ydtow glass, x, in firoot of 
the Ismcm leu. 1 taka tke plsits end ennply immerse it in 
the solnliiei^ and by degrees yen will see a Ucekeuing take 


place. I am afraid the film is a Utile too intense- 4 t is now 
coming out more rapidly and more vigorously; and here we have 
the image of the blue end of the spectrum perfectly developed. X 
will get my asristant to take cl^rge cf this, and in the mean- 
whUe I will throw on the screen another spectrum which was 
taken in a similar manner. 

Now we will try the other mode of development, which I hope 
will be more visible to the audience than the one we have tried. 
We wiU use the Siemens light again to form the spectrum. We 
will keep the yellow solution in front to cut off the blue ra^ 
whilst focussing it, and then I am iierfeclly .safe. Then wc will 
remove the yellow solution, and give a very sJiort expo--ure, and 
we will develop by the alkaline process. Wc» will use the 
same apparatu.s as before for developing. We have here a ceU 
containing the liquid which has a great affinity for bromine, and 
I have no doubt ne ^ball find that the solution will take away 
the bromine and leave metallic .'•ilver behind. It will probably 
be rather slower than the other in appearing. The plate is now 
pliced in the cell, and wc see the lints of the spectrum are 
apiieoi-ing, anti finally the image is fully out. I now withdraw 
the yellow glass. 

You may ask how tt is I can afford to Id the light fall on the 
plate without causing a further deposition. The fact is, this solution 
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itself is coloured red,^ and therefore the light passing through it has 
no effect on the bromide. I dares.ay by ana by, when tho.se pictures 
are thrown on the screen, you will be able to see what kind of 
spectrum we have got. You will remember, then, that we have 
in these methods of development which I have endeavoured to 
bring before you two kinds of chemical action-~one a physical 
action of attraction cxercii-ed by sub-iodide of silver, the other 
a chemical one by the taking away of bromine from the silver 
nit 

'Ilie first mention that we have of a photographic spectrum 
in the red or below the red was in the year 1830, when Dr. Draper 

E ublished a paper saying that he h^ heenable to observeoertaiia 
nes in the solar spectrum bdow the limit of the red. I proposeto 
show wa on the screen a copy of his photograph, and explain 
how Jt was taken. Dr. Draper proceeded in this way. Ha 
took a dagu e r r eo ty pe plate, ex^«ed ft to light first, then exposed, 
it to the spectrum. In Dr. Draper^! ipectram we have the 
whole of the blue Md violet pfirt of the spectruni delineated, but 
in part of the green and’ alt or AeTdlowritera is ablank, but fae- 
* ThepUwittidSTdDptdbjifimwiottlate. 
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law these the lines in the red A and B in the red are shown; bat 
Htill lon er down there ore three lines delineated, which he calls 
a, j 9 , 7. Kecollect (he way he proceeded. He exposed the 
daguerrotype to light, and he allowed the spectrum to fall upon 
it. What was the meaning of that ? The meaning of that was 
he altered the iodide of silver to begin with. I have here a piece 
of iodide of silver paper. One half has been exposed to light, 
and the other has not been exjmsed to light at all, and you w’ilt 
see the difference in colour. One has a greenish brown tint, and 


the other a decided jwllow. The yellow you saw cut off the 
blue; the brown tint, if you nut that in the spectrum, would allow 
the yellow to pass, but would cat off not only the blue but also 
some of the red too. How then do we explain this action ? It is 
true he found that these lines, A, B, a, p and 7, had immessed 
themselves, but he found they were w'hat w'c call reversed lines, 
that is to say, what onght to be black before were white, 
and what onght to be white before were black. IIow can this 
be explained ? The spectrum was the same, the iodide of silver 


ipmimi 


plate wa 4 the same. All was the same except the previous cx- 
i>osiire t<i light. No^v, this remaiaed unexplained for a long 
time. It was supposed there was a certain antagonism between 
the rays, that is to s.iy, that the red rays were able to undo the 
work which the blue had done, and that the yellow remained 
neutral. But was this an explanation? There can be no sneh 
thing as antagonihin of eneigy in this matter, and therefore it 
reepured some further explanation. 

in investigating the subject it fell to ray lot to try experi¬ 
ment'! on the constitation of the photographic image, and my 
experiments led me to And that what uas suppMcd to be 
antagoaUm of rays in the red part of the hpectrum to those of 
the blue was notbiiig else but anotlicr chemictl action which was 
called into {day, 

X have here a negative of a line drawing, I place a collodion 
plate containing iodide of silver in contact witii it, but before 1 
develop it 1 wiU place luUf of it ia a solution of peroxide of 
hydrogen, which is an oxi^aing solution, and on develomng I find 
only half the image has appMred, vis. the part wluch was not 
placed in the oxygen peroxide; to adopt the old explanation there 
IS an antagonism of the peroxide of hydrogen to the action of light! 
This gave a clue to Dr. Draper’s reversal of the image which 
he got in the red rays of the spectrum, I wiU show you what 
it occurred to me did happen. Dr. Draper's plate after it had 
been expo'ied to light contained molecules of sub-iodide of silver, 
and when he allou’ed the spectrum to play upon it the sub-iodide 
of silver was anxious to obtain ai^thing it could to satisfy itself, 
and SO took up oxygen from the air and formed an oxy-iodide of 
silver, Ag''I, comliined with oxygen, and that oxide of silver was 
totally incstpable of development, Why 7 Simply because its 
energy of attnetion was sausfied; there was notiiiag to attract 
the mercury e mdensed from the mercury vapour by which his 
tttbge was develo|}ed. This then might be an explanation of 
Draper’s photograph which should be capable of ^oof, and in 
order to prove it 1 will show the way I proceeded. I will take a 
plate of iodide of silver and expose it to light before you; then 
1 twopose to immerse it in a cell containing an oxidising solution 
of very ddicate peroxide of hydrogen, which, as we know, is a very 
strong oxidiser, in fact one which will give up oxygen very freely to 
anythmg brought in contact with it. 1 have an orroiigemeat by 
which I can do that, consisting of a dark slide in which I can 
put the mU and the silver ^te, fftre you see the prepared 
plate in its normal state. The electric hght is allows to act 
upon it, and of course the iodide of silver wul be reduced to sub- 
iodide. I shall next allow the apectnitn to play on the plate 
whilst immersed in this oxiditing solution, and see if we cannot 
get the same results that Draper did in his reversed spectrnrfi. If 
the theory that I give of the prodhetton of Drapers oxidising. 
I^otogtaph is correct, then tiie red ti^t ou^t to aid the oxida¬ 
tion of the photograph, or rather of the subiodlde, formkttthat, 
pxyloiade of silver which I mentioMd to you. I will lisave the^ 
Uahromate cell in front of the slit in order that you. may see the 
hfae rays have nothing at all to do with the matter, 1 wUl 
rather a longer exposure than I did before, and in drat way 1 
think I ^hall be able to get a result. % ghe it.to my 
am to a n t todaes^ and then forow it on the screen as mob as 
be has finished with it, Now'll shall we taipect An find in 
this photograph? If the red rays h^ the exMatton bf foe 


iodide we shall expect to find that where the red rays are active 
no development whatever will have taken place, and os a &ct 
that is really what we find. This method of Draper’s, of photo¬ 
graphing the ultra-red part of the spectrum, is exce^iugly in¬ 
convenient, as it requires a long exposure, and, I may say, is 
ua.satisfaclory, because it gives very bad defiuition. You have 
to use a very open slit in order to get it. 



I now throw on the screen a portion of the solar spectrum taken 

... In it you will see 

arbes, 


oxidising solution such*as potassium nitrite? We have the 
answer at hand in the shajie of a photograph so exposed. The 
reversal, you see, is entirely absent. 

Now the question comes, 1 $ it possible to show the existence 
of the ultra-red rays of the spectrum by vbible means? in other 
wwds, by the exposure of any surface to the light? I think I 
can show you that it is possible by Balmain’s pliesphorescent 
paint. If I expose this to the light of the electric lamp we 
shall find that of couive It will become very luminous Indeed. 
Now when I expose this luminous sorfaee to the action of the 
spectrum sometnlng ought to happen, perhaps which will 
give us an idea of Draper's photo^phs. I will try, and then 
I must pass round this luminous plate, because you will not 
be able to see it at a distance. 1 bring the light to a focus 
on the slit of the spectroscope, and place the surface of the 
paint, which is still luminous, in the spectrum for a foort period, 
and now I will pass it round, and yen. will be able to see the 


tomenaj first of all a bright patch, and then a black patch 
, md. The bright patds is caused by the blue rays; the black 
patch beyond Is eansra by the ultra-red rays, the red rays and 
the yellow rays ; in other words, these rays have the property of 
quenching the vibrations of the phosphorescent particles, so tlmt 
yon see are have a means of showing visibly the exbtence of the 
idtra-red rays of foe spectrum. 

Our knowledge of foe value of the photography of the *«- 
trim, as reevds its most refrangible portion, was very limned 
Indeed until Mr. Lockyerteok no the subject of sp^m pheto- 
graphy with eamestUMs. In foe year 1872 at Chatbara 
also began rtir researches in this matter, end we hoped ^t 
whst we had found to be so immensely vria^e-in foe vh^t 
and foe blue i^ons of foe xpectrum—^ might atae he able 
to accomplifo rar the red and ultiopred tays of the spediuiu 
iswifU. In the year 1872 Vogel nedt an fmpoitiwtaooflaiioe- 
toent, which, if it»hed proved everythiageae emM have wifoed. 
w^ have left no need fox fintber eaperiaentaaoe. Heeaid 
if yon took a hroodde Of iHiitriiMeer MMePf eBvir|li(tt 
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and covered it with a dye, that in the spectrum, uhere the 
dye absorbed, there a photographic action, although beyond 
the usual boundaiy of photomphic action, would be seen. 
We followed up this very carefully, hoping to find some dye by 
which we might be able to photo^aph the ultra-red rays of 
the spectrum. Had 1 known as muui men as I ilo now 1 should 
not have folloaed any such chimerical idea. But what Vogel 
stated was perfectly correct, vis. that in that regions of the 
spectrum which certain dyes absorbed, a photographic action 
would take place. Suppose I take a plate preparea with some 
silver salt, and flow over it a dye, and then expose it to the spec¬ 
trum ; I find where the dye absorbed there a photographic image 
was formed. What was the meaning of this ? This required in¬ 
vestigation as well. The first dye that was taken up was that of 
cyanin blue. I have here a plate covered with cyanin blue, and 
when this plate was placed in the spectrum it was found that it 
bleached in the yelkiw, Na If. Fig. 5. Now what was the 
meaning of that bleacliing in the ydlow 7 Let us consult the 
absorption spectrum of cyanin blue, to see nhether it absorbs in 
that particular part of the spectrum; for if it absorbs in that 
particular part there work must be done as 1 have already shown 
you. I will throw the spectrum on the screen, and then intro¬ 
duce a solution of cyanin blue in front of the slit of the lantern. 
No. 1 . Fig. 5. We do thiu, and it will seen that there is 
great absorption in the yellow, so that that particular portion 
of spectrum bleached the cyanin blue which the cyanin blue 
cut oiT. So that work and abs-irption went hand in hand : 
when the action was investigated more closely, it was found 



7i0. 5 —I., absorptiun spectrum of cyanin blue; II., bleaching effeit of 
spectrum on paper stained with cyanin blue; III., bleachina eAcet of 
spectrum on a silver bromide film stained with lyanin blue; Iv., photo- 
imh'.e impression of spectrum prepared as in III. The shaded parts 
snow roetallic silver on development. 

that the vrork performed was an oxidation; in other words, 
that bleaching took place through the effect of oxidation. So 
much for cyanin blue, /rr when, however, we took a plate 
covered with bromo-kdide of silver in collodion, and dyed 
with cyanin blue, exposing it for some time to the spectrum, 
it was found not only that the cyanin was bleached in the 
yellow, but it was also bleached in the blue, No. III. Fig. 5. 
It should be remembered that the only factor of difference was 
in the first case we had cyanin blue, in the collodion by itself, 
and in this last the dye and iodide and bromide of silver. What 
then was the explanation of this? That required a further 
investigation, and I think, perhaps, I shall be able to show you 
what really did haj^ien. I will take that same cell of cyanin 
bine used before, and place it in front of the slit of the lantern, 
and we have the cyanin absorption spectrum on the screen. 
Now I have told yon that when bromide of silver or iodide of 
silver Is exposed to light, one atom of iodine or bromine is given 
off, and if the exposure be prolonged the amount is measurable, 
therefore it is possible that the bleaching action in the blue might 
be due to the action of bromine, and if so, bromine ought to be 
able to bleach cyanin blue. If we take bromine water and drop 
it into the cell, I thmk you will find 'that the whole spec- 
tram will appear again in its usual brilliancy; we drop the 
bromine water in, end the whole spectrum does appear on the 
screen. Our questton then is answered. The bromine liberated 
from the bromide of silver by the action of li|^t when the dyed 
film was placed in the spectrum, was able to .bleach it in the 
blue port of the spectrum in the same way that the ox^;en in 
the air was able to bleach It under tbs inflaenpe of the yellow 
nys. 

Now I will show you what the action of oxidised natter on 
diver is. Here we have a gloss plate on wbldi wuwritta 
<< May ” with an oxidised soln&n of albumen. This wns 
conm wflh n cdlodien film ooDtoining brdnlde and iodide of 


silver, and developed in the usual way. Yon nill see that where 
the oxidiuble matter is placed, there we have a deposition of 
silver upon those particular portions. Apply this to the spec¬ 
trum developed on a plate stained with cyanin bine; where it 
is bleached in the yellow, the oxidised dye will cause a deposit 
of silver to be formed,! whilst where the blue rays have acted 
we shall have a deposition of silver due to ordinary develop¬ 
ment, as already explained. 1 throw upon the screen a spectrum 
showing this. The film of collodion containing the silver salts 
was dyed, and then the bromide of silver dissolved away. You see 
we have a bleaching in the yellow and also a bleaching in the 
blue, one being due to the oxidising action of the yellow ram 
on the pLite, the other due to the action of the bromine upon the 
dye itself. Next I will show you a photograph (No. IV. Fig. 5) 
of the spectrum taken on such a dyed plate. We have the part 
impressed by the blue rays, and a deposition of silver as before, 
and abo we have the yellow where there is another strong depo¬ 
sition of silver. For convenience’ sake I have photographed the 
absorption spectrum of cyanine and placed it below the spectrum 
photographed on the silver stained with cyanin. You will thus 
see that the band in the yellow iinpressM on the latter plate 
corrc.si>onds exactly with the absorption of the cyanin blue 
itself. 

Carrying the investigation a little further, it was found that the 
same took place with eosin. 1 have an eosin solution here, and 
here is an absorption-spectrum of eosin which cuts off a great 
deal of the green—we have the yellow, but the green is cut out 
and the blue is damped. 'Hie green is the principal portion 
which is absorbed; in other words, the work which ha.s to be 
done on the dye will lie done in that part of the spectium. 
In the photograph of the spectrum of eo»m taken with bromide 
of silver dyed with eosin, you see ns a result that we have the 
plate impressed by the blue rays, and also the plate impressed 
by the green. The deposition of silver on the two parts is due 
to diflcrent causes: that in the green is due to the work done 
on the dye; the work was not done on the silver directly, but 
on the dye first. That on the blue was due to the work done 
on the silver bromide itrclf. 1 may say that all dyes which I 
have found useful in the photographic seme are what we call 
fugitive dyes; in other words, dves which fade in the light. 
I.adies are perfectly wrell acquainted with the fact that some dyes 
will not stand well; those which fade most rapidly give the best 
results in spectrum photography. 

( 7 b be eMtinued.) 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Cambridge. —The Ckthworkers’ Exhibition for proficiency 
in Physical Science; tenable for three years by an unattached 
student at Oxford or Cambridge, ha.s been awarded to J. Davies. 
The next Ckthworkers’ Exhibition will be awarded for Physical 
Science by means of the examination for certificates to be held 
next July by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board. Candidates must be non-collcgiate students of one 
term’s standing at Oxford or Cambridge, or non-residents who 
are prepared to enter as such. 

The oral and practical examinations in the second part of the 
Natural Sciences Tripos concluded on Monday last (12th), 

Prof. Stnait has now thirty-eight pupiU in mechauism and 
engineering, and more space and new machinery are needed to 
meet their growing requirements, A new room mea uring 
thirty-six by twenty-five feet is asked for, with motive power, a 
heavy lathe, a slotting machine and laiger forge. Messrs. 
Greenwood and Batley will present a slotting inline when 
there is a place to put it in. The building will cost 225/. 

Mr. D. MacAIister, Fellow and Mediciu Lecturer of St. John's 
College, will lecture on Methods of Physical Diagnosis three 
times a week next term, beginning February 2. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

LOMDON 

Linnean Society, December 3.—Sir John Lubbock, Bart,, 
president, in thediair.—Mr. J. Harrii Stone exhibited sp^mens 
of the dried plant and nude remarks on Lythnb visearia os a 


* It has hern ___,_ 

^toaffsaittaadthatM phimawea U viaiUB aftat a ahari ai 
^limpla uHWar tothaauaattoD b, Whaadoas Ik bbad^ cob 
Tha aanat tract of radueaddyaweati act aa a nudaus fiir davalopi 
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trap for ants. lie pointed oot that three or four glutinous or 
sticky rings ore situate immediately underneath the uodcb in the 
flowering stalks. Ants climbing the stems are arrested and die 
in numbers at the sticky zones, and few reach the flouer. In 
Norway last summer he had oNerved os many as 05 per cent, of 
the plants with dead and dying ants thereon ; and he therefore 
submits whether the zones are a protection to the llou ers ? the ants 
noxious? or that their dead bodies ultimately serse as pabulum 
for the plant ? Dr. T. S. Cobbold exhibited diseased roots of 
Sttphanetus Mhicb he had received from Dr. Masters. They 
swarmed with myriads of nematode worms and were also covered 
with minute Acari. He referred the worms to the genus 
dera, and stated that thirty-three years back he discovered similar 

G rasUci in the shrivelled leaves of Gloxinias.—Dr. Maxwell 
asters read a note on the foliation and ramification of Buddleia 
auruufata. He shows from a study of the mode of devetopment 
and other considerations that the leafy auricle- between the 
petioles represent leaves of a whorl, so that the verticil consists of 
two loerfect and two imperfect leaves. An addition.al link between 
I..ogaiiiacea' and Kubiacem is thus eflbrdcd. Further details were 
given concerning the multiple axillary buds in this plant and the 
supra axillary thooK Somcofthe|ieculiariticsallude Itoareusually 
explained on the hypothesis of fusion, Imt the author .shows that 
in this, as in many similar cases, the appearances are due to an 
arre»t of development, in consequence or which jiarts that should 
become free in course of grou lit remain inseparatc, and in some 
catyes are " uplifted ’’ with the axis as it lcugtheu<:, and are thu- 
removed from their normal position.—Prof. Owen read a paper 
on the homology of the conario-hypophysfal tract, or the so- 
caUed jiineal and pituitary glands. He propounds the view that 
it is the uiorlified Ikiui doguc of tlie mouth aixl gullet of Inverte¬ 
brates ; that the sub-oe-ophageal ganglia or gangliuuic mas es or 
neural cords constitute the centres whence are derived and cau- 
dally continued the homologues of the Vertebrate Mr, 

McLachlan communicated u pa]ier on the Ncuroptcraof Madeira 
and the Cau.iry Islands. Prompted by the le-carchcs of the 
Rev. A. K. Eaton in November and Deccmiicr, iSSa The 
author gives a rSsumi of all that had been published on the sub¬ 
ject, and a tabular statement of the species found in (he islands, 
indicating tho^e known also to exist in Eurojie. In ail about 53 
S])ccie-> had been noticed from the islands, of which 19 are 
known inhabitants of (he European continent, and 4 African; 
species had lieen found in Madeira, ai in tlic Canaries, 16 
ing common to both. The )>a{)er coDcIuiIcd uith a detailed 
account of the species, including descriptions of several new 
ones,'—'1 he follou ing gentlemen were Ufloted for, and elected 
Fellows of the Society Capt. P, Greene, (J. S. Jenraan, W. 
Landau, E. G. Warnford Lock, Rev. T. P. II. Slurgc*., Lieut.- 
Col, C. Swiiihoe, G. C, Walton, C. S. Wilkinson, G. S. V. 
Will-, and Rev. Geo. Wilson, 

Mathematical Society, December 8.—Mr. S. Kolierts-, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—Mr. G. II. .Stuart, M.A., late 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, was elected a Member, 
and Miss C, A. Scott nasadmitted into the Society.—The follow¬ 
ing papers were readOn the ]»lar plaiici of lour quadrics, Mr. 
W. Spottiswoode, Pres. R.S.—On some forms of cubic deter* 
minaott, Mr, R, F, Scott.—On the flow of a viscoui fluid 
through a pipe or channel. Prof. Oreenhill.—The covariant 
which is the complete locus of the vertex of the involution pencil 
of tangents to a cubic, Mr. J. J, Walker, 

Chemical Society, December i.—Prof. Roscoe, president, 
in the chair.—The following papers were read:—Researches on 
the laws of substitution in the naphthalene series, Part ii., by 
Dr. Armstrong and Mr. Graham. The product of (he action of 
cold sulphuric acid on naphthol proves not to be identical with 
the isomeric sulphonic acid of Rumpf, but to be naphthyl- 
sulpbonate. Tie simc substance may be obtained pore by the 
action of sulphochloride on 0 naphthiol. By studying the reac¬ 
tions of this b^dy the authors prove that bromine and t^ snipho 
group do not assume the same position in the body when the 
sulnhate is treated with bromine and sulphochloride respectively, 
aua express the opinion that modificatidni of the OH group 
appear to lead to important modlfi^ions of the laws of suhati* 
tution. A third ana n fourth isomeric naphdi^e-dinl^me 
acid have been obtained.—On benzylphenol and Us derivatives, 
by E. H. Rennie. The author has obtained a mooosul^ouic 
•m and its salts in a cryitalliiw condition. He has investigatod 
the action of nitric acid and of bromine on the salts. He be* 
,aem benzolphenol to be a pira derivative.—Note on the 
stetbn of ethyli chloroeerbonate on benzene in the prennoe 


of aluminic chloride, by E. H. Rennie.-On peppermint cam¬ 
phor and some of its derivatives, by R. W. Atkin.son and 
H. Yoshida. The authors have studied the action of bichro¬ 
mate on this camphor. Meiithone is produced; from its reac- 
tiiin<. the authors conclude that the relation between menthol and 
menthone is similar to that between borneol and camphor. They 
have examined the physical properties of these derivatives, and 
give the probable eonstUntiun or these bodies.—On the produc¬ 
tion of oxalic add from paraffin oil, by J. Gallelly and J. S. 
Thomson. 1 he authors have acted on paraffin oil from shale, 
u ith nitric add, and find that oxalic add is produced. 

Physical Society, November 26. —Prof, W. G. Adams in 
the chair.—Mr. C. Vernon Boy« read a integrating 

apparatus. After referring to his original “cart" machine for 
integrating, described at a former meeting of the Society, he 
showed how he had been led to construct the new machine exhi¬ 
bited, in which a cylinder is caused to reciprocate longitudinally in 
contact with a disk, and give the integral by its rotation. Integrators 
were of three kinds: (i) radius machines, (2) cosine machines, 
(3) tangent machines. Sliding friction and inertia render the 
fir-t two kinds unsuitable where there are delicate foice.s or rapid 
variations in the function to be integrated. Tangent machines 
depend on pure rolling, and the inertia and friction are inappre¬ 
ciable. They are tbcrifore more practical than the other sort. 
It is to this class that Mr. Boys* machines belong. Tlie author 
th- n described a theoretical tangent integrator depending on the 
mutual rolling of two smoke rings, and showed how the steering 
of a bicycle or uheelb-arrow could be applied to integrate directly 
with a cylinder either the quotient or product of two functions. 
If the tangent wheel is turned throngh a right angle at starting, 
the machine will integrate a reciprocal, or it can be made to 
integrate functions by an inverse process. If instead of a 
I cylinder some otlier surface of revolution is employed as an 
integrating surface, then sp>ecial integrations can be effected. 
He showed a polar planiineter, in which the integrating surface 
is a sphere. A siiecial uae of these integrators is for finding the 
total work done ny a fluid pres.sure-rcciprocalin^ engine. The 
difference of pressure on the tw'O sides of the piston determines 
the tangent of the inclination of the tangent wheel which runs 
on the integral! 'g cylinder, while the motion of the latter is 
made to keep time w'ith that of the piston. In this case 
the number of revolutions of the cylinder measures the total 
amount of w'ork done by the engine. The disk cylinder inte¬ 
grator may also be applied to find the total amount of work 
transmitted by shafting or belting from one part of a factory to 
another. An electric current meter may be made by giving 
inclination to the di-k, which is for this imrpnse made exceed¬ 
ingly sinall and delicate, by menus of a hcavv magnetic needle 
deflected by the current. Tbi«, like Edi-on's, ii a direction 
meter, but a meter in which no regard is paid to the direction of 
the current can l>e made by help of an iron armature of such a 
shape that the force with which it is attracted to fill the space 
between the poles of an electromagnet is inversely as its displace¬ 
ment, and then, by resisting this motion by a spring or a 
pendulum, the movement is proportional to the current, and a 
tangent wheel actuated by this movement causes the reciprocating 
cylinder on which it runs to integrate the current strength. Mr. 
Boys exhibited two such electric-cnergy meters, that is, machines 
which integrate the product of the current strength by the differ¬ 
ence of potential between two points with respect to time. In 
these the main current is made to pa«s through a ]iair of con¬ 
centric solenoids, and in the annular space between the.se is hung 
a solenoid, the upper half of w hieh is wound in the opposite direc¬ 
tion to the lower half. Bv the use of what Mr. Boys calls 
“ induction train " of iron, ttie magnetic force is confined to a 
small portion of the suspended solenoid, and by this means the 
force IS bdependent of the position. The solenoid is hung to 
one end of a beam, and its motion is resisted by a pendulum 
weight, by which the eneigy meters may be regulated like clocks 
to give standard measure. , The beam carries the tangent wheels 
and the rotation of the cylinder gives the eneigy expended in 
foot pounds or other measure. The use of an equal number of 
turns m opposite directions on the movable solenoid causes the 
bstrument to be uninfluenced by external magnetic forces. Mr. 
Bo)t showed on the screen an image of an electric arc, and 
by Us side was a spot of light whose position indicated the 
eneigy and showed every flicker of be light and fluctuation of 
Ourrent b the arc. He showed on the screen that if the 'poles 
, are brought too near the energy expended la less, thongh the 
ctwreat is stronger, and that if the pom are too far apart, though 
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Ae electromotive force U gteateri the energy is less; so that the 
apparatus may be made to find the distance at which the greatest 
energy, and so the greatest heat and light, may be produced.—* 
At the conclusion of the paper Prof. W. G. Adams_ and Prof, 
G. C. Foster could not refrain from expressing their high admira* 
tion of the ingenious and able manner in which Mr. Boys had 
developed the subject, 

Deowber lo.—Prof. W. G. Adams in the chair—New 
members i Lieut C. K. Gladstone, K.N., Lieut. C. Gauntlet! 
Dicken, R.N., Mr. Walter George Woolcombe, B.A., F.L.S., 
Rev. Prof. .Sircomb, Mr. Arthur Clayden, M. A.—Prof. Adorns 
said that it had been thought advisable to invite the members to 
view the Smoke Alratenient £xhil)ition now opened, and the 
meeting was arljourned for that purpose; Prof. Chandler Koberts 
acting os guide.—The next meeting of the Society will be held 
on January 2S. 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, December 5.—M. Wurtz in the 
chair.—The first volume of the works of Cauchy, the first of a 
now edition of the works of NieJs-lIenrik Abel, and the scien¬ 
tific MSS. of Cba.sles, were presented and commented upon.— 
General survey map of France, by M. Perrier. This U a work 
of the geographical service of the War Department, and indi¬ 
cates, by curves, the orography of the country.—Meridian ob¬ 
servations of small planets and of comet 3 of 18S1 at Paris 
Observatory, during the third quarter of 1881, by M. Mouebez. 
—On the theory of chain-shot, by M. Kesal.—On some applica¬ 
tions of the theory of elliptic functions, by M. llermite.—Che¬ 
mical studies on the skeleton of plants, by MM. Fremy .and 
Urbain. The substances forming the skeleton ore chiefly pec- 
tose and its derivativei, cellulosic substances in their different 
isomeric states, cutose, and vasculose. The results of analyses 
of stems, root<, leave*:, petals, fruits, and seeds, also of the 
tissues of champignons, are given. It U thought they may be 
useful to botaoisls for classification, for physiological studies, for 
study of manures, and fossil fuel, &c., and that they have also 
indnstrial uses.—Summary account of a zoological exploration 
in the AtlaiUic, in the Travailleur, by M. Alph. Mitne-Mvvards. 
This exploration was chiefly off the coasts of Spain and Portu¬ 
gal, In August. In one case dredging was done at the great 
depth of 5100 m., where numerous animals were met with, 
small indeed, but of high groups (annelids, cruataccaiis, &c.); 
the temperature was •+• 3'’-5. Near the Spanish coast, and 
beyond icx» m. depth, numerous polypiens mostly unknown, 
idiowed marvellous development at some points. Among other 
“ finds" were three vciy rare sharks (at 1200m.), which seem 
never to leave the depths, a Norwegian FontopUle, which had 
been thought peculiar to northern seas, a new Ponlophilc, a 
gigantic Fycnogoiiidiaii, ten new genera of Bryozoa, magnificent 
corals of the genera Lopitokdia and AmphiMia, a remarkable 
Asteria representing a new genus, an organism got at 1145m., 
which may belong to the croup of Infusoria, and (there also) a 
fine Eu^ifAui hke DifflugUs of fresh water,—On certain 
meteorological stations it is proposed to establUh in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the North Pole, by M. Paw. lie thinks little of 
the project. Its authors consider that the icc of polar regions is 
perhaps the regulator of our climates : but modern science .shows 
the relator to tie rather in the vast equatorial zone, whence 
storms travel over the two hemispheres. After expounding his 
conception of these phenomena, Mr. Faye oolnts out that France 
would do better to organise a meteorological station in the 
Azores rather than at Cape Horn.—On the theory of linear dif- 
fereotial equations of the •'econd order, by M. Brioschi.—Deposit 
of metnUic layers (^djflTerent colours by electricity, by M. Weii. 
Using a single copper bath, he can cover steel or brass t.g. with 
bright layers of such and such a colour at will, by means of dif- 
f^nt luboxi^ of copper, whose chemical nature is not yet 
determined. The Mine hath will produce the whole series of 
eolonn ueording to the rnauaer of exposing the picce.s. The 
ell^ is not one of thin pUtes.--Obeervations in 1881 on plqrl- 
loMta and on the means of defenoo adopted, by M. Boiteau.— 


weak continuous spectrum of the nucleus foiming a unifona 
straicht line octots the bauds.—On Wendell's comet (/ 1881), 
by M. Tacebini.—Rectification and addition to a previous 
note on the curve of the solar spots, by M. Duponchel. He 
predicts that the next sun-spot maximum will not be before 1890 
(others say 1882), perhaps 18S8, but more probably 1892.—On 
the curves defined by differential equations, Iw M. roincar6.-r- 
Distribution of energy by electricity, by M. Deprez.—On the 
determination of the ohm ; reply to M, Brillonin, by M. Lipp- 
mann.—Variations of the resistance of electric machines with 
their velocity, by M. Lacoine. He shows reason for thinking 
these variations are explained by those of contact between the 
movable commutator and the sprinm in friction.—Determination 
of the illuminating power of simple radiations, by MM. Crova 
and Lagarde. Sunlight and a Carcel lamp were compared. 
Part of the spectrum is isolated with a slit, and a Nicol turned 
till striie cea.se to 1 >e perceptible. With the lamp the maximum 
corresponds to the radiation 592; with the sun, to 564,- -On 
the velocity of cooling of gases at high temperature.s, by MM. 
Maillard and Le Chatclier.—Combination of hydrogen with 
oxygen under the influence of electric efluves, by MM. 
Deherain and Maqueime. The,,state of humidity of the 
surfaces between which the e^tsve is produced affects pro¬ 
foundly the nature of the discharge^ both as to external 
Aspect, and to its action on the gases.—On the titrage of 
cnnoline and cenolaiinin in wines, by M. Jean.—Meteorological 
observatlomi during a balloon ascent on October 20, 1881, by 
MM. Date, Poitevin, and Du Havel. Tliese relate chiefly to 
formation of clouds.—Obser^’ation of palpebral reflex in chloro- 
formic ana'sHicsia, by M. Berger.—On the convulsing action of 
morphine in mammalia, by MM. Grasset and Amblard. All 
researches on the antagonism of various medicaments to morphine 
should be revised, the substances opposing the soporific etmets, 
and those opposing the excito-motor cflects of the alkaloid, 
lieing studied separately.—Researches on the history of genera¬ 
tion in insect-c, by M. Jobert.—On the post-embryonal develop¬ 
ment of diptera, W M. ViolJanes.—Researches on the action of 
digestive juices of cephalopoda on amvlaccous matters, by M. 
Bourquelot. The liver and pancreas produce or contain a ferment 
which lias no action on raw feqila, but which changes hydrated, 
starch into sag.ar.—On thedlamantiferous beds of Minas Geraes, 
Brazil, by M. Goreeix.—M. De Lesseps gave some information 
with regard to the scheme for piercing the Isthmus of Corinth. 
Vienna 

Imperial Academy of Sciencea, December i.—V. Burg 
in the chnir,—The following papers were rend R. Andreaseh, 
on some further examples 01 syntheses of the sulphydantoins ^ 
means of thinglycollic acid.—Anton TomAschek, on the power 
of movement of pollen-bags and pollen-tubes,—W. F. l.z)eliisdi 
and Dr. A. Looss, on the action of caibonic oxide gas on monn- 
potAssium glvcerate.—On the preparation of dijpotassium gly- 
cerate, by the same.—T. Hono, .on the monthly and yearly 
di>cillations of temperature in Austro-llungary. 


Observations of solar spots and facobe at the Observatoiv of the 
Roman Collage dnriog Ite thied quarter of 1881, by M. Tacchinl. 
An«meptio^ ssoNfMiMBOfatMtsoceiurad in/uly (asp^i^^^ 
The solar setivity has gpflie on Inofeiriiitk wdh special 
oi Brasiec ffuquenew of UMrly oormpond^ as Btfore, 


* ta e huU^soiec rototton. The Msolse liiow a narked nsazimum 
i& September.—On the speetnim of Boeke'e cq^ M. 
eh&d. 'Dds, bbaerved <n Noveadnr^ had tin 
handx/fiiAoenttallirlebtextlBliaded Off OA the viokt sUes the 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1881 


ARCTIC SUCCESS AND DISASTER 

HIS has been a stirring Arctic week. First \vc have 
the publication of one of the most remarkable narra¬ 
tives of one of the most successful Arctic voyages ever 
made, to which w'G refer in detail on another page. On 
Tuesday an influential deputation waited on the Earl of 
Northbrook, to urge upon Government the necessity of 
sending out an expedition to succour Mr. Leigli .Smith in 
the Eira. And, also, on the same day, the wires which 
about two years ago transmitted the welcome news of the 
safety of Nordenskjhld’s expedition in the Vc^a^ and the 
successful navigation of the North-east Bass<']ge, bore to 
Europe the sad new s of disaster to the Jeannette. Sad 
though the news be, it is not nearly so bad as was to 
be feared, for we doubt if many besides Mr. Gordon 
Bennett had any faith in the survival of the expedition, 
and the search parties that were to be sent out next spring 
were generally looked on as forlorn hopes. From the 
news which* has been transmitted from Yakutsk to St. 
Petersburg, and thence to London and Paris, it is not 
quite easy to make out the details. The following c.vtract 
is from the telegram of the St. Petersburg New York 
Herald correspondent to the Paris ofiice of that paper; | 
he quotes from a telegram to General IgnaticlT, dated ! 
Irkutsk, December ig 

“ The Governor of Jakutsk writes that on September 
14 three natives of Hagau Oulousa de Zigane, at Cape 
Barhay, 140 versts north of Cape Biko/f, discovered a 
large boat, with eleven survivors from the shipwrecked 
steamer Jeanneitty who had suffered greatly. The adjunct 
of the chief of the district was immediately charged to 
proceed with a doctor and medicines to buccour the sur* 
vivors at Jakutsk and to search for the rest of the ship, 
wrecked crew. Five hundred roubles have been assigned 
to meet the most urgent expenses. The engineer, Mel¬ 
ville, has sent three identical telegrams, one addressed 
to the London ofiice of (he Herald^ one to the Secretary 
of the Navy at Washington, the third to the Minister of 
the United States at St. Petersburg. The poor fellows 
have lost everything. Engineer Melville says that the 
Jeannette was caught and crushed by the ice on June 23, 
in latitude 77 and 157 cast longitude. The survivors of 
the Jeannette left in three boats fifty miles from the mouth 
of the Lena. They lost sight of each other during a 
violent gale and dense fog. Boat No. 3, under command 
of Melville, having reached the eastern mouth of the Lena 
on September 29, was stopped by icebergs near to the 
hamlet of Idolaciro Idolatre on October 29. There also 
arrived at Boloncnga boat No. i, with the sailors Hind- 
mann and Hoross, with the infonoatlon that Lieut, de 
Long, Dr. Ambler, and a dozen other survivors had 
landed at the northern mouth of the Lena, where they are 
at present in a most distressing state, many having limbs 
frozen. An expedition was immediately sent from Bolo- 
nenga to make diligent search for the unfortunates in 
danger of death." 

From this and from the Reuter's telegram it would 
seem that Beat No. i has not yet turned up. The spot 
lAtte the disaster overtook the Jeannette is a short dis- 
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tance east of the most easterly of the New Siberian 
Islands. The exact spots where the boats landed are not 
quite clear, and probably there has been some misspelling 
of names; but it is evident that it is somewhere on the com¬ 
plicated delta of tlie i.ena. It will be remembered that the 
Jeannette, the old Pandora, was sent out two and a half 
years ago by Mr. Gordon Bennett, for Arctic e\-ploration 
by the Behring Str.iits route. It now appears that Mr. 
Bennett’s instructions were that the ship should keep by 
the c.'ist side of Siberia, and embrace the first favourable 
opportunity of milking for the Pole. These instnivtions 
her Commander, Capt. De Long, liad evidently been 
doing hi-, best to carry out. She was last seen in Septem¬ 
ber, 1879, when she w.is steering north-east from Wrangcl 
Land. Probably she has run round the north side of the 
Island,and attempting the north-west route been caught in 
the drift like the Tc^etthoff, and finally cru-ilicd. 'I'he suffer¬ 
ings of the unfortun.itc explorers must excite universal 
pity, though all will rejoice that it has not come to the 
w’orst with them. The route they took was a perfectly 
new one, and it is possible they may have something new 
and important to tell us The expedition was in some 
respects of the old-fashioned kind, rushing blindly into 
regions about which .absolutely nothing was known ; 
but this is how all knowledge has been purchased. Still, 
had something of the scientific method of Baron Norden- 
skjdld been adopted, the result might have been different- 
Further news of the shattered but so far saved expedition 
will be anxiously looked for ; they will liavc an exciting 
and terrible story to tell, but we trust that their sufferings 
will prove not barren of results to science. If they have 
established the existence of a line of islands to the north 
of the New Siberian Islands, one more of the Arctic 
problems will have been solved. 

In view of this disaster, no doubt it will be a relief to 
many to learn tliat Lord Northbrook's reply to the depu¬ 
tation from the Geographical Sot icty w.is quite favourable 
and that probably a relief exp'cdition wdll be sent out for 
the Eira, At the same time we believe a Govci nment 
expedition, however much Mr. f.eigh Smith deserves, 
such attention, was not necessary ; and we doubt much 
if Mr. Leigh Smith’s rel.itIves were not rather surprised 
when it was sugge*^icd to them that they should 
petition for Government assistance. Now that the 
search expedition is virtually decided on we wish it every 
success, at the same tiirc hoping that it will be strictly 
confined to its ostensible purpose. To Government Arctic 
explorations we are ecitainly favourable; but wc trust 
that the next expedition sent out will be constituted and 
organized on as thorough a scientific method as that in 
the Ye^a; and that, as in the Vet^a, there wilt not only be 
a special scientific staff, but that the real commander of 
the expedition, subject to contingencies of navigation, will 
be a man with the scientific training and methods of 
Baron Nordenskjflld. In short, let the staff consist of 
men trained in the v irions ilepartments of science, and 
not primed in haste for the occasion. 

The unfortunate disaster to the Jeannette will no more 
chepk Arctic exploration than many another greater dis¬ 
aster that has marked the progress of knowledge; it can 
only be hoped, while expressing our genuine syfnpathy 
with the sufferers, that Arctic explorers will team from it 
all the lessons it ought to teach. 
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CHARLES LYELL^ 

Life, letters, attd Journals of Sir Charles Lyell, BarL, 
Author of the Prindplcs of Geology, S-r. Edited by 
hla Sister-in-law, Mrs. Lyell. In tvro volumes. With 
Portraits. (London : John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
i88i.) 

II. 

N our previous notice of this work we have dwelt at 
some length upon the insight which it affords us con¬ 
cerning the origin and history of the book, which consti¬ 
tutes Lyell’s chief title to faidc. But the fact must not 
be lost sight of that, besides writing the “ Principles of 
Geology,” Lyell gave to the world a number of other 
books and original memoirs of the highest scientific 
v.tlue, though their fame has been overshadowed, to some 
evtent, by that of his great work. The “ Principles of 
Geology” was not, as some would have us suppose, a 
mere compilation from the works of other authors, for in 
every page of it we find embodied the results arrived at 
by the author after careful personal obseivntion and close 
reasoning. Lyell, in a letter addressed to Edward Forbes, 
in 1846, very properly protests against the idea that ori¬ 
ginal observations and theories are only to be published 
in journals of science and the proceedings of learned 
societies, lie says;— 

" On the Continent I gain no priority for any original 
views or facts which have only appeared in my ‘Prin¬ 
ciples ’ and ‘ Elements.’ When the Geological Society 
of France voted a sum of money to Archaic to draw up a 
report on the process of geology for ten years (183s to 
1845, I believe), he wrote to me to say that all treatises 
on geology were left out of such reports, as they were pre¬ 
sumed to be compilations, authors taking care to take 
date fur their discoveries in scientific journals, but as my 
book was an exception to such rules, be wished me to 
send him an exact list of all my original theories and 
facts, and their dates, which, owing to their numerous 
editions, no one could make out, and which he must 
neglect without such aid ” (vol ii. p. 107). 

Among the new observations and generalisations to 
which Lyell may justly lay claim, we will here allude to 
one only. Before the appearance of the “ Principles of 
Geology ” no serious attempt had been made to bring 
into correlation those important deposits which overlie 
the chalk, which the labours of the Italian and French 
naturalists had invested with so much interest, William 
Smith's classiftcation of strata, which had met with very 
general acceptance, both in England and on the Continent, 
dealt with the formation from the Carboniferous to the 
Cretaceous inclusive. But above and below those limits 
the greatest confusion and doubt existed in connection 
with all questions of geological classification. 

What Sedgwick, Murchison, and Lonsdale did for 
the pre-Carboniferous rocks, Lyell accomplished single- 
handed for the post-Cretaceous i and his classiheation, 
though the advance of knowledge has necessitated modi¬ 
fications in it, is at the present day universally accepted 
so far as its main features are concerned. The amount 
of work undertaken by Lyell in collecting the facts upon 
which this Tertiary Classification is based was enormous, 
and is well set forth in the volames before us (vol, i. pp. 
182-319). 

Besides the “Principles of Geology” and the expan- 

* ContiDued fran p. 14B, 


sious of the last part of that work, published under the 
successive titles of " The Elements of Geology,” “ A 
Manual of Geology,” and “The Student’s Elements of 
Geology,” Lyell wrote four volumes of “ Travels in North 
Amenca,” teeming with original facts and observations, 
and his “ Antiquity of Man," or as the Saturday Review 
called it, “ Lyell’s Trilogy on the Antiquity of Man, Ice, 
and Darwin.” And in addition to these separate works 
nearly seventy original memoirs contributed to scientific 
journals are recorded in the list at the end of the work 
lying before us, besides reviews, lectures, and addresses. 

In obtaining the materials for these multitudinous publi¬ 
cations Lyell was a most indefatigable worker. Every year 
he spent a number of months in travelling over parts of 
Europe or his o.vn country, excamining for himself the 
districts of which he had to treat in his works. It was 
very characteristic of Lyell that, though willing to learn 
from the youngest of his contemporaries, he never took 
anything on trust where personal examination was pos¬ 
sible ; and it was rarely indeed that his acute powers of 
observation and logical mind failed to extend, improve 
and correct the results attained by previous workers in 
the same field. He visited North America four times, 
spending thirteen months on his first tour, and nine 
months on his second, and subsequently resided for some 
months at Madeira. 

But it is not only on account of the record which they 
contain of Lyell’s own work, that the volumes before us 
are of such great value. Lyell was an active participator 
in all the scientific movements of his day, and his account 
Of the meetings of the Geological Society, with its stormy 
debates, of the Geological Club and its convivial gather¬ 
ings, of the Royal Society and the British Association, 
are full of the most lively and interesting details. Con¬ 
cerning a debate at the Geological Society in 1829 be 
writes to Mantell 

“The last discharge of Conybeare’s artillery, served 
by the great Oxford engineer against the Fluvialists, as 
they are pleased to term us, drew upon them on Friday a 
sharp volley of musketry from all sides, and such a broad¬ 
side at the finaU from Sedgwick, as was enough to sink 
the ‘ Reliqui^ Diluvianx' for ever, and make the second 
volume shy of venturing out to sea. After the memoir on 
the importance of all rivers which feed the ‘ main river of 
an isle,’ and the sluggishness of Father Thames himself 
‘ scarce able to move a pin’s head,’ a notice of Cully, land- 
surveyor, was read on the prodi^ous force of a Cheviot 
stream, ‘ the College/ which has swept away a bridge and 
annually buries large tracts under ^.ivcl, Buckland then 
jumped up, like a counsel, said Fitton to me, who had 
come down special^ 

“After his reiteration of Conybeare’s arguments, Fitton 
made a somewhat laboured speech. I followed, and then 
Sedgwick, who decided on four or more deluges, and said 
the simultaneousness was disproved for ever, &c,, and 
declared that on the nature of such floods we should at 
present * doubt and not dogmatise.’ A good meeting” 
(vol. i. p. 253). 

Here is bis account of the anniversary meeting of the 
Geological Society in the same year 

“Sedgwick quite astonished them, it seems, In the 
chair at the general meeting, which was very full. Among 
innumerable good hits, when proposing the toast of the 
Astronomical Society, and Herschel, their president, he 
said, alluding to H.’s intended marriage (for he is just 
about to marry the daughter of a Scotch clergyman), 
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‘ May the house of Herschel be perpetuated and, like the 
Cassinis, be illustrious astronomers for three generations. 
May all the constellations wait upon him ! may Virgo go 
before, and Gemini follow after!’ Poor H., notwith¬ 
standing his confusion, got up after a roar of laughter had 
continued for three minutes, and made a famous speech” 
(vol. i. 351). 

In the whole of these letters of Lyell there is a striking 
absence of anything like jealousy or ill-nature in his 
remarks. Ills judgment concerning his contemporaries, 
whom he had the greatest facilities for knowing, appears 
to be remarkably just and such as will, we believe, be 
endorsed by posterity. Take for example what he says 
concerning the great rivals Murchison and Sedgwick 

Murchison “ has a little too much of what Mathews 
used to ridicule in bis slang as ‘the keep-moving, go-if- 
it-kill-you ’ system, and I had to fight sometimes for the 
sake of geology, as his wife had for her strength, to make 
him proceed with somewhat less precipitation’* (vol. i. 
P. 107 )- 

** Murchison is one who has worked .it science chiefly for 
the rewards, but not entirely, for if he had had no pleasure 
in it he would have failed ; .Sedgwick and Conybeare for 
the pleasure chiefly. What I shall always cherish, is a 
love for science, rather than its rewards; but I indulge 
the hope of profit, as the best earnest of usefulness, and 
also against its becoming a duty to accept some offer of 
an uncongenial situation " (vol. i. p. 373). 

“ Sedgwick asked me to walk home »ith him. I found 
a gloom upon him, unusual and marked. 1 most care¬ 
fully avoided all allusion to the rejected living, but 
now when the first excitement of declining the boon is 
over, and that others have expres-^ed their wonder at it, 
and that he finds himself left alone with his glory, he is 
dejected. He told me, Thursday last, that he wished 
before he left Cambridge, to do something. ‘Now if I 
take a living instead of going to Wales, 1 abandon my 
professorship, and cannot get out the volume on the 
primary rocks with Conybeare,’ &c. Then he hinted th.it 
in a year, when this is done, he may retire on some 
living, and marry. But I know Sedgwick well enough to 
feel sure that the work won't be done in a year, nor j 
perhaps in two; and then a living, &c., won’t be just 
ready, and he is growing older. lie has not the applica- ' 
tion necessary to make his splendid abilities tell in a 
work. Besides every one le^s him astray. A man 
should have some severity of character, and be able to 
refuse invitations, &c. The fact is, to become great in 
science, a man must be nearly as devoted as a lawyer, 
and must have more than mere talent ” (vol. i. p. 373). 

With respect to the unfortunate quarrel between these 
two pioneers in the study of the older palpcozoic rocks, the 
line which Lyell adopts appears to us to be singularly 
just and judicious. He could not but see that Sedgwick's 
wrongs, like his maladies, were to a great extent imagi¬ 
nary, and, doing so, was filled with regret at the folly 
which made so able a man nurse his mortification and 
rage till it embittered the whole of his subsequent life. 
Writing in 1855 Lyell says 

“ In Phillips’s new edition of his ‘ Geplogy' just out, he 
makes the Lingula beds Cambrian, just as I do, which I 
am glad of, as however Murchison may complain, it is 
really we that are adhering to the original divisions and 
names adopted by Murchison and S^gwick. It would 
be wrong to give up the term Cambrian just when we are 
beginning to have a distinct fauna for it, as Salter was 
tte first to show here, and Barrande in Bohemia. 
Sedg^ck’s attempt to take the Lower Silurian into his 
Cambrian is even worse than Murchison claiming all that 


is older than the Devonian as appertaining to his Silurian” 
(vol. ii. p. 205-6). 

Lyell had great opportunities of knowing Cuvier, .and 
we cannot refrain from quoting what he tells us about 
the great n.aturalist’s method of organising his work :— 

“ I got into Cuvier’s sanctum sanciot urn yesterday, and 
it is truly characteristic of the man. In every part it 
displays that extraordinary power of methodising which 
is the grand secret of the prodigious feats which he per¬ 
forms annually without appearing to give himself the 
least trouble. But before I introduce you to this study, I 
should tell you that there is first the Museum of Natural 
History opposite his house, and .admirably arranged by 
himself, then the Anatomy Museum connected with his 
dwelling. In-the latter is a library dispo*^cd in a suite of 
rooms, each containing works on one subject. There is 
one where there are all the works on ornithology, in 
another room all on ichthyology, in another osteology, 
in another law books ! &c., &c. When he is engaged 
in such works as require continual reference to a variety 
of authors, he has a stove shifted into one of these rooms, 
in which everything on that subject is systematic.ally 
arranged, so that in the same work he often lakes the 
round of many apartments. But the ordinary studio con¬ 
tains no bookshelves. It is a longish room comfortably 
furnished, lighted from above, and furnished with eleven 
desks to stand to, and two low tables, like a public office 
for so many clerks. But all is for the one man, m ho 
multiplies himself as author, and admitting no one into 
this room, moves as he finds necessary, or as fancy in¬ 
clines him, from one occupation to another. Each desk 
is furnished with a complete establishment of inkstand, 
pens, &€., pins to pin MSS. together, the works imme¬ 
diately in reading and the MS. in hand, and in shelves 
behind all the MS. of the same work. There is a sepa¬ 
rate bell to several desks. The collaborateurs are not 
numerous, but always chosen well. They save him every 
mechanical labour, find references, &c., .arc rarely ad¬ 
mitted to the study, receive orders, and speak not" 

“Brongniart, who, in imitation of Cuvier has m.iny 
clerks and collaborateurs, is known to lose more time in 
organising this auxiliary force than be gains by their 
work, but this is never the case with Cuvier. When I 
went to get Mantcll’s casts I found that the man who made 
moulds, and the painter of them, had distinct apart¬ 
ments, so that there was no confusion, and the despatch 
with which all was executed was admirable. It cost 
Cuvier a word only ” (vol. i. p. 249). 

Although Lyell devoted all his energies to the advance¬ 
ment of geological science, and, as his letters show, 
steadfastly refused all honours and engagements which 
would interfere with the performance of the great tasks 
he had set before himself, yet he was far from being a 
recluse or one refusing to take an interest in the affairs of 
the time. His earliest essays in the Quarterly were 
employed in the advocacy of the importance of giving 
scientific instruction in schools and universities. In his 
"Travels in North America” he devoted a chapter to the 
subject of University Reform, and his remarks produced 
a great impression at the time, and before the Public 
Schools Commission he gave important evidence. In 
the reform of the Royal Society he was one of the most 
active members, and in many of the great movements of 
the day we find him playing the part of an earnest and 
advanced liberal. 

On other than scientific subjects we may not stay to 
speak here, but we cannot refrain from mentioning that 
Lyell's works on America did much to dispel among the 
educated classes, on both sides of the Atlantic, the feeling 
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of irritation which hid been aroused by the pjblication 
of the caricatures m Dickens' ' American Notes' and 
** Martin Chuzzlewit Non scientific readerii, too, will 
hnd much to interest them in these volumes, in the 
conversations and anecdotes of such men is hcott, Lo k 
halt, Rogers, Whewetl, Babbage, Macaulay, Sidney Smith, 
Milman, and many other eminent men with whom Lyell 
was on terms of close mtimicy The literary gossip is 
indeed scarcely less interesting than the scientific 

Of T yell s amiible and gertle nature these letters and 
journiU afford abundant ind interesting evidence His 
coriespondence with his wife and sisters, and his little 
nephew, abound with illustrations of the beautiful traits of 
his character and the warmth of his attachment comes 
out very strikingly m his communications with Man* 
tell, Fleming, Horner, Darwin, and others, with whom 
he was in constant and friendly intercourse His 
greatest weakness was perhaps the excessive caution, 
sometimes approaching timidity, which is exemplified 
v^y strikingly m his correspondence with Darwin and 
Hooker in vol ii pp 361 366 But it must be remem 
bered that it was this same cautious habit which first 
enabled him to gam the public e ir, when it was but little 
disposed to attend to the teachings of science, and hi^ 
leputation for this character gave to his later writings on 
scientific questions an authority which perhaps no other 
living writer could command It was in consequence 
perhaps of this that Lyell s opinions on the subject of 
evolution, as stated m the “Antiquity of Man, were 
received by the public like the summing up of a judge, 
rather than as the speech of in advocate 

'We cannot better conclude this notice of Lyell than 
by quoting the words of his friend the late Dean Stanley, 
on the occasion of the funeral sermon in Westminster 
Abbey — 

“ Of him who IS thus Uid to rest, if of any one of our 
time, It may be said that he foUoned truth with a zeal as 
sanctified as ever fired the soul of a missionary, and with 
a humility as child like as ever subdued the mind of a 
simule scholar For discovering, confirming, or rectify 
tng ins conclusions, there was no journey too distant to 
undertake Nc\er did he think of his own fame or name 
in CO npinson with the scientific results which he sought 
Xo establish From early youth to extreme old age it was 
to him a solemn religious duty to be incessantly learning, 
constantly growing, fearlessly correcting his own mis 
takes, always ready to receive and reproduce from others 
that which he had not in himself Science and religion 
for him were not only not divorcee^ but were one and 
indivisible ’* 

These words were spoken when the grave had hut just 
closed over Lyell's mortal remains, but in the hearts of 
many who had the happiness of knowing and loving lum, 
his memory will long continue green 

John W Judd 


Oirx BOOK SHELF 

A lytattu fiH ffu Dmm«a tht Ntrvous System By 
James Ross, MD Tiro Vols (London ChorduU 
and Co, 1881) 

This ts a complete treatise on Dieeeees of the Nervous 
System, ilhistrated mth Ikhofsaph^ ^otegnpliB, and 
many woodcuts, of which the latter have niaetly been 
beuiked from several wen-known anatomical and physio- 
idglcal works The book is in many respecia a valuable 


one, though in others it Is not altogether satisfactory 
The author is thoroughly accomplished m all that 
concerns the anatomy and physiology of the nervous 
system, and he is evidently nilly impressed with the 
absolute importance of an adequate ittention to details 
of this kind on the part of those who would master or 
keep themselves ibreast of modern knowledge concern 
ing disease of the nervous system A vast amount of 
work has been done m strengthening our knowledge lu 
this direction during recent years, and as a consequence 
in no department of medicine have greater advances in 
the direction of precision of diagnosis been arnved at In 
no other work arc these anatomical and physiological data, 
on w hich the practitioner must largely depend, so copiously 
reproduced In this direction indeed, there is some re 
dundancy Some of the chipters (such as Chap I of 
Vol I) might with advantage have been omitted alto 
gether from the present work, whilst others (such as 
Chap I of Vol II), dealing with the Anatomy and 
Development of the Spmal Cord, might have been very 
cPhsiderably curtailed An anatomical treatise is one 
th ng, but a work on a department of practical mcdicme 
is another thing altogether, although m it many anatomi 
cal references ought to exist On the physiological and 
patblogical sides, what the author has to say concerning 
Inhibitory Functions generally, and concerning “Syn 
kinesis (or the pathology of Associated Movements), will 
be found to be both judicious and more or less original 
But m studying the author’s account of the special 
diseases of the nervous system, especially in the hght of 
ojther pre\ lous and fuller disquisitions, one cannot help 
seeing that much of the work (as m the section on Para 
lysis of the Facial Nerve for instance) partakes of the 
nature of careful comp lation, and is def^tve in evidence 
that the author hunself has had *iny very large experience 
of the diseases concerning which to treats Some of the 
speaal dtse ises arc indeed altogether inadequately dis 
cassed, considering the style of the work generally In 
fine, this treatise though not without considerable ments, 
IS unequal and m many places over diffuse in its treatment 
of different parts of the sulnect Gi eater strength and 
evidence of a larger practical experience in dealing with 
the different nervous diseases would hive made the book 
more evenly balanced and caused the reader to think less 
of Its redundancies These blemishes might perhaps 
be rectified m a subsequent edition At present it is a 
work which will probably possess more interest for the 
few who are already conversant with nervous diseases, 
than for the many medical men and students who desire 
to make themselves more acquainted with them. To the 
latter its bulk fabout 1600 pages) will probably be alarm 
mg The book ends with that most commendable thing, 
a good index. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
\Th€Editordoti not holdhmulfrtsponstUe^oymt&ma^esud 
by ku (orresyondtnts Nether can ke unaertako to ntum, 
or to corrt^nd mth tht wrUen o/^ rytOtd manutmftt 
No notut u taken of anonymous eommsmteattom 
\Tko Editor nrgmtfy reqnestt eorrospondents to keep tkeur tottore 
at thort as poshble The pressure on hit space u jo groat 
that si u tmpostible othermse to ensure tiu appearuttee even 
of communications contasmt^ tntmstsiv ow mvel/aeit ] 

The Pnnetion of the Bars, or the PsreeptioB ol 
Dfreeliott 




RsFsaamo to the letter m NATvaa (vol. xxv p 12^ I mey 
add that M Bidto, ov FseaA hHKmpe gait*— 
moely the direetkm of aeuad, SoeM ywm ago I n. „ 
to trace a wahi across a wood so aadeqErawa with a 1 
pkat that It was lostnaAk to orasi it Havtag ised tka 
entrance and ent by going round the wood, he told ny nnw 
serwuit to aaawer eiMif ealLof ki by a shont It|iat«iiaB 
ocGUEred to me that aai asperittnat ]m mode, x 
ordered the negro (in hla own language) not to ihouh kat to 
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whistle. As the groiuid was hloping, the walk was to be 
a curve; and Bufaler, with little hesitation, pointed out the 
places where pegs should be laid by a man who opened a narrow 
path with a hatchet. Buhler did not retrace his steps, and left my 
grouads after saying that he had pegged the right side of a walk 
three metres broad. He then complained of the difRralty he 
had experienced because that stufiiddarhit had whistled in place 
of shouting. When the ground was cleared a few days after¬ 
wards, I found the cuive even and seemingly faultless. Whm 
listening to each whistle Pnbler turned his face, not towards it, 
but in the direction of the curve which must ultimately meet it. 
Have not English landscape gardeners the same faculty of 
judging rightly direction by sound. Antoine d'Auhadie 
Abt^ia, Hcndaye, December 11 


Dante and the Southern Croaa 
The question “ where Dante could have learned alwut this 
constellation" (ante, p. 15a) has liceu discus.'^ed by most modem 
commentators on the passage referred to. The general concIu> 
sion arrived at seems to be that it was through the delineation of 
the "qunttro stclle" on Arabian celestial globes. The best 
scientific disemsion of the question will be found in iluntb »ldt’s 
Kosmos il. 20$, 6 (ed. 1870). Might not, however, the line 
“ Non viste mai fuor ch* alia jvluia gente " suggest that Dante’s 
knowledge was derived from some record or tradition, of the 
visibility of these and other southern stars to the inhabitants of 
the Mediterranean shores before the precession of the equinoxes 
carried them below their horis' n ? “ I’rima gente ’’—generally 
rendered "our first paren srecalls irresistibly Horace’s 
" prbea gem mnrtalinm." J. J. Walker 

University Halt, December 18 


Your correspondent w ho intpdres whence Dante ol>taincd his 
knowledge of the existence of the .Sontltern Cmss may be re¬ 
ferred to Humboldt's travels fur one explanation of this remark¬ 
able fact. I apprehend your conespondent alludes to the lines— 
“ To the riiihi hsitil 1 turiiM and fix'd my mind 
Oaihe other pole attentive, where I ««w 
Fowr ttara ne'er Keen before eave by the ken 
Of out fir>t parents. Heaven of their iay» 

Seem'd Jciynus. < Ih thou non hern site 1 bereft 
Indoad, and widow'd, oiiice of these deprived." 

Dr. Barlow, the eominentntor of Dante, accepts ITnmboldt's 
explanation, and says: " The principal stars or this coastello- 
4 joa were known when Dante wrote, and in the description here 
ghren there is a reality allested by all who have seen theni, 
'fhey were once visible in our northern hemisphere.’’ Alexander 
von Humboldt, frum whose philosophic soul the poetry of nature 
was never absent, says of them :—" In consequence of the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes, the starry heavens are continually 
changing their aspect from every portion of the earth’s surface. 
The early races of mankind beheld In the far north the glorious 
constellations of the southern hemisphere rise before them, 
which, after remaining long invisible, will again appear in these 
latitudes after a lapse of thousands of years. "The Southern 
Cross began to be invisible in 53’ yd north latitude, 3900 years 
brfore oar era, since, according tx> Galle, this constellation 
might preyionsly have reached an altitade of more than 10®. 
When it disappeared from the horison of the oountries -of the 
Baltic the great pyramid of Cheops had already been erecteil 
tnore^an 500 years," Barlow therefore infers with Humboldt 
that Dante knew of the Southern Crosa by tradition, and adds 
that the words our " first parents’’ do not refer to Adam and 
Eve, but to the early races which inhabited Europe and Asia. 

Giwenor Str^ Samuel Wilks 

Helophyton WtUiantaonii 


A Sm^eleu X«oadoii 

nnrviAw ivnie wKciRQ jigDc TOf ow Kwcv 01 in|Htijr iKiimM* 


lion. Before such an eventuality it would be interesting to 
know if there ate any .serious oidections to employing hydrogen 
gas as our heating agent. Smokeless and innocuous in combus¬ 
tion, it would relieve us from many ills under which we labour 
'now. When it was tried—after impregnation with a hydro¬ 
carbon—as a lighting a^ut (at Chichester, I lieltcve) some years 
ago, it was found wanting, but there w'os no difficulty, I thinks, 
experienced in producing it cheaply from the dccoirip'>siti'in ot 
water and in sending it through the mains. No notice, I believe^ 
has been directed to this at the Smoke Abatement Exhibition. 
Will you kindly rai.c the Ksue, and let ns know the advantage- 
or di^advantage of the project ? Ehmunu McClure 

1, Onslow riace, S.W., December i6 

Meteors 

On the evening of Wcdiie day, November jfi, whilst sweeping- 
Ihe western heavens in search of comets, I was startled by n 
brilliant iilnminatiun to my right. I.uoking up ba-stily, a bright 
meteor was seen moving rapidly in the north-eastern heavens ; it 
started about 3“ north of Capella, and traversed a path of s^'me 
10® in a north-easterly directim, passing about 2* above (or west 
of) t Auriga:. lu flight did not exceed three seconds when 
itbur-twith n dazzling brilliancy to be compared only to the 
' whiteness of the eL-ctric light. At the moment of bnr-ling, it 
' mnst have been at least five or six times as bright as Venu.s at 
her maximnm. It left in its wake, covering the fnll length of 
its |>aih, a thin, reddish train, which drifted slowly toward the 
north-east among the stars, gradually collecting into a Hghtrih 
cloud at its north-east end. Noting the remarkable permanency 
of the train, I turned the tcle.<cope (a J inch refractor) upon it, 
and was surprised to see a brightly-glowing mass of pii.kbh 
smoke. The same matter was stretched ont toward the sonth- 
east into a long, straggling strip. This trail was .shout J" in- 
breatUh, and conld be plainly seen with the telescope ftw a dlr,- 
tance of at least itf*. 'llie whole of this drifted north easterly 
over the stars, curling slowly like a mighty serpent; it was 
knotted in places with cumulus forms, probably due to mmor 
exp)o>'ions in the meteor. The outlines of thU wonderful train* 
of celestial smoke were vrell drfmtd ; it did not difio-e itself into 
the atmimphere, but gradually faded, becoming more contorted 
each moment. During the whole time of its visibility it retained 
its pinkish colour. The fiNt a]vpcarance of the meteor was at 
6h. 48m. local time; the train remained visible to the naked eye 
for about six minutes. In the telescope it was distinct up 'o 
seven o’clock, and at yh. 03m. it conld still be seen in the 
instmment. While vnible, it drifted about 4® to the north-wist. 
No explosion was heard, though listened for. l.atitude of place 
of observation, 36® 10' north; longitude west of Greenwich^ 
86® 49'. E. E. Bakkarti 

Nashville, Tennessee, U.S.A., November 27 


I On Wednesday, December 14, at 10,30 p,in., I saw a very 
I brilliant meteor. It appeared to start from the barren region of 
^ the Lynx, bordering on the Twins, a little to the east, and above 
I Pollux, and travelled in the direction of Canis Minor. It wna 
much iirigliter than ary object then shining, though Jupiter and 
; Sirius were both visible, aiad left a train of light behind which 
^ appesnd to he i^nular, of a dull red colour, and foidfomi m 
shape. I did not see the meteor through its entire path, on 
account of a hou-e intervening, but the train of light behind it 
was not virible at the jcomnencenmnt of its path, and appeared 
to tarminate before the disappearance of the meteor. This was 
' -by for the brightest meteor 1 ever saw. The same evening and 
the week pcevioiuly I saw many meteors in the region of Aries, 
but none very hrilliant. £. Howarth 

Sheffield Museum and Observatory, December )8 


* Herbaceous 8tsin on a Palieolithie Implement 
IirSTANCS.a are 10, extremely rare where vegetable material (as 
old afl the drift gravels) is found adherent to drift implements, 
HttU the following instance is probably worthy of note 
Amotiggitmy collection of Palarolithic huplements from the nclglt* 
bourh^ of Bedford, I have one prrftetfy muthraded erampte 
■»bri|(Dt ochrsousyeBow In eolour from its long deposition in the 
drift Neorthc middle of die implemeat tlim are (he reouriM 
of some herbaceous stem firmly fixed to tim (lint; the eobur of 
the vegetaMe material is bright oehreou<i, and under the miero- 
iloope the vegetable structure (npedallj the vessels) is most clearly 


I AM Borrv to see that I have overlooked Wo mistakes in 1 
wief note wnich you pahlishcd to yonr last number (a lai 
Iti the fifth line IfymtiufdiylMdis should have bMH Jfyrwdii 
Mdu; sad lower down Unrger ahonld of ooame he Unger. 

Wm. C. WlLUAMMIt 
Victoria Univeiiity, Manchester, December 9 
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seen; the patch it an inch Ion; and about a quarter of an inch 
in average width; it hat not the stellate cells of the rush. l]he 
material hat been protected in a depression in one of the artifi¬ 
cial facets of the implement, and in a second position somewhat 
nearer the butt, there is further trace of the same material, liy 
opinion is that these grass stems (or whatever stems tbe^ may 
be) were possibly wrapped round the basal end of the imple¬ 
ment as a protection fur the hand against the asperities of the 
flint. The asperities are very noticeable in the instrument re¬ 
ferred to, as it has a sharp cutting edge at the butt, with none 
of the original bark of the flint left for convenience of holding. 
The vegetable material is undoubtedly as old as the implement, 
and the unabraded oudition of the stone may account for its 
position in the facets. Worthington G. Smith 

135, Grosvenor Road, Highbury, N. 

Awned Caipela of Erodium 
Sir John Lubbock’s address to the British Association, and 
Mr. Francis Darwin’s paper in the linnean TVansaetiotu, on 
the hygrometric awns of the achenes of Erodium and other 
plants, fail to pve the honour to the right man. Thrir refer¬ 
ences reach some thirteen years back j but if they will look 
further they will find the late discoveries (includiog those of 
Hildebrand and Zimmerman in PriH^sheim's Jahrhiuher\ fore¬ 
stalled as to ErotHum by nearly half a century. In the Magu- 
tin< of Natural Hulory fur 1836 U a modest cootribulion of 
nearly two pages from Robert Mallet of Capell Street, Dublin, 
describing and figuring bU oliservalions on the achenial awni of 
Erodium moschatutn and Pdargonium ptUatum. lie finds that 
the awns of Erodium possess “most wonderful hygrometric 
sensibility.” The five awns lie in grooves of the carpophore. 
He gives transverse views of the awns in various conditions of 
torsion, and of the carpophore (not as well executed as the simi¬ 
lar ones of F, Darwin and Hildebrand). He states that aridity 
causes the awns to twist, and so to extricate themselves from 
their grooves, and at the same time downy filaments bristle forth 
from the awns, and the achencs detach themselver and fall to 
the ground. Here the awns still continue to twiit and keep 
tumbling over, so as to recede from the parent plant. At last 
by twisting they become like balloons wafted about by every 
tephyr. But motive power has not ceased with the awn : the 
slighest hygrome'jic change produces motion either backwards 
or forwards in it; and the constant tendency of this motion is 
to serrw ikt md inio Ike ground (Mr. Mallet's italics), Such is 
the shape ami great sensibility of the awns, that they may be 
readily applied to f irm most delicate hygrometers, for which 
purpose he had them. Nearly all of these observations 
have been rediscovered and confirmed and published in elaborate 
form by the eminent inrestigntor^ of our own day. 

Princeton College, November li G. Macloskib 


The Song of the Lizard 

Whilst quartered in St. Helena, at Ladder Hill, I was 
frequently dliturbed by the *'hoeet-iweet ” of a small lizai^ in the 
verandah and Melia trees which overshadowed it, which sounds 
for a long time I thought were produced by birds. It is, accord¬ 
ing to Mdliss’ descripUon, the " HmUactylm frtnahui'idi'AKg.). 
—A small brown harmless lizard about four inches in length, 
which lives under stones and old timber in the warm lower ports 
of the island. It seMom enters houses unless in pursuit of flies 
or scorpions, but is plentiful about the neighbourhood of James¬ 
town, where in the evening its loud chirp is frequently heard.” 
This may corroborate Mr, Pascoe’s remarks in his letter to 
Naturb (voL zxv. p. 32). S. P. Oliver 

2, Eastern Villas, Anglesey, Gosport 

A Double Egg 

1 HAVX received a very femarkable egg, or rather, I should 
say, a doobte egg, laid by a hen belonging to Mr, Isaac Sharman, 
of Ranmoor, SE^ld. The egg we^ed 4% <«.> eed measured 
round its gr^est eircamferenc^ inches, and its iMst 7 intdies. 
In wfMny iwg the egg the sbcll was brok^ and inside the outer 
shell there was no yoke but simply white of egg surrounding 
another perfect «gg of the sveia« sue. This inner egg has the 
shell qnite oomplete and hard, sfr, Sbannsq describes the bird 
as t cuckoo hen. £. Howabth 

SheflScU Public Museum, December la 


S/E ANTONIO BRADY 

I T is always with a keen feeling of re^et that we record 
the loss frocn the scientific ranks of men whose faces, 
as well as their names, were familiar to us by long associa¬ 
tion, and who were for years fellow-workers in the same 

f eological area. Such a one was Sir Antonio Brady, 

‘.G.S.,who passed from among us on the 12th inst. from 
an affection of the heart 

He was the eldest son of the late Mr. Anthony Brady, 
of the Royal William Victualling Yard, Plymouth, by his 
marriage with Marianne, daughter of Mr. Francis Perigal. 
Born in iSii he entered the Civil Service of the Navy as 
a junior clerk in the Victualling Yard, Deptford, more 
than fifty years since. After serving in various offices, 
having been promoted to head-quarters, he became head 
of the Contract Office and Registrar of Public Securities 
in 1854, subsequently assisting to reorganise that office. 
After the reorganisation of the office he was appointed 
first superintendent of the Purchase and Contract De¬ 
partment, retiring from the service in 1870, when he 
received the honour of knighthood. Since his retirement 
from the public service, Sir Antonio has devoted his 
energies to the service of the public, and having taken a 
leading part in the preservation of Epping Forest for the 
people, was appointed a judge in the " Verdereris Court 
for the Forest of Epping." He also took great interest 
in the work of church extension, and was a member of 
the Ray, the Palxontographical and Geological Societies ; 
he was ^so in the Commission of the Peace for West¬ 
minster. The deceased married, in 1837, Maria, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. George Kelner, of Ipswich, by 
whom he leaves a son, the Rev. Nicholas Brady, M.A., 
and two daughters. 

But it is in his character of a geologist that we must 
now speak of Sir Antonio Brady. So long ago as 1844 
his attention was attracted to the wonderful deposits of 
brickcarth which occupy the Valley of the Rraing at 
Ilford, within a mile of his residence, Encoaraged by 
Prof. Owen and other eminent palaeontologists, he com¬ 
menced to collect the rich series of mammalian remains 
which the Thames Valley brickearihs yield. Owing, how¬ 
ever, to tbeir porous nature, the bones had lost, during 
their long interment, all tbeir gelatine, and the earlier 
“ finds,” when exhumed, were so soft and friable that they 
crumbled beneath the touch, and it was not until fresh 
gelatine had been introduced that it was found possible to 
preserve these mag.iificent remains of the old inhabitants 
of this district In bis Catalogue of the Pleistocene Mam¬ 
malia from Ilford, Essex (1874, 4to, printed for private 
circulation only) Sir Antonio Brady rays a just tribute of 
respect to the genius and ability of his first instructor in 
the art of preserving fossil bones, and acknowladges that 
be was indebted to Mr. William Davies, F.G.S,, of the 
British Museum, for the preservation of most of the 
larger specimens in his collection. 

Some idea may be formed of the enormous riches of 
this deposit when we find that an amateur, in his leisure 
hours, was able to amass nearly one thousand specimens 
of Mammalia from a single locdlity, comjHrising: FeHs 
spelaa. Cantsyulpes^ Ursus^ sp., EUpJm ^intigentm^ E. 
antiquuSf Rkinoeeras UpiorhinuSt A megarkinuSi R. Ucko- 
rkinuSf Eguus /ossifiSf Megaceros NibertUcus, Cervus 
elapkusi C. m.; Bison priseusj Bos gigasUeust t/ippo^ 
iamw, sp. To this interesting series of fossil remains 
of the old fauna of the Thames Valley, we may add that 
the subsequent researches of Prof. Bwd Dawkins, F.R.S.. 
and R. W. Cheadle, Esq., F.G.&, have added the 
** Musk-ox,” Ovibos A/osckalMt and the laboun of 
F. C. J. Spurrell, Esq., F.G.S., the “ Lemming.* We 
have thus presented to us in this area the conjunction of 
the Northern and Southern forms of land-animaU u 
marvellous as that which moderp London eahiMts toslay, 

[ in its assemblage of specimens of the genus Homo, from 
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every clime. For with the Hippopoiamus, the Rhinoceros^ 
and the Lion from the south, we have also in abundance 
the Cyrtena finminalisy a shell now characteristic of the 
Valley of the Nile and the rivers of India and China; 
whilst from the north advance to meet them the ** Musk- 
Ox,*’ the Reindeer, and the Lemming; we have also 
evidence at Walthamstow of the Elk i^Alces mo/cAis). 

To Sir Antonio Brady, then, we are indebted for a most 
valuable collection of Pleistocene mammalia, now happily 
reserved in the British Museum of Natural History, 
Cromwell Road. Nor mu«t we omit to mention that he 
strove by his presence, as a resident at Stratford, and by 
his constant acts of kindness and hospitality to the work¬ 
men, and by the largesse which he freely gave, to rescue 
from destruction these intere-ting relics of a pre historic 
age, which now help to swell the magnificent series of our 
National Museum. 

Henry Woodward 


BRIGHTON HEAL TH CONGRESS 

T he Brighton Health Congress, which was opened on 
Tuesday, December 13, and which has been accom¬ 
panied by an Exhibition of Domestic, Sanitary, and 
Scientific Appliances, has been one of the most success¬ 
ful of its kind, and by far the most successful of any of 
a purely local character. In origin and in progress it 
has, throughout, been Brightonian, and although many of 
the scholars who communicated addresses and papers 
were outsiders, they came by invitation. To the Confess 
in the course of the week no less number than 1200 added 
their names as Associates, while the Exhibition was at all 
times well filled, some 400 persons per day, independently 
of the Associates, paying for admission. It is estimated, 
indeed, that altogether between four and five thousand 
Mrsons have been present. We stated last week that the 
Exhibition was presided over by Lord Chichester, and the 
Congress by Dr. Richardson; and we gave a detail of 
the sections and order of proceedings: wc shall dwell 
more particularly on the addresses and papers which 
were submitted. 

The President's Opening Address 
Dr. Richardson took for his theme “ The Seed-Time 
of Health.” In the opening passages he drew a picture 
of life and death in the time when the ancient Greeks 
were in the meridian of their intellectual existence. In 
the midst of the night, when the sun cannot see the 
deeds of men, certain of these were depicted carrying a 
dead child, in all its beauty, to the pyre. They carried it 
in this solemn silence and darkness because of the shame 
they felt that anything so young and beautiful should die 
in what ought to be the seed-time of health. Upon this 
he drew a sharp and striking contrast from our own time. 
He pointed out the great mortality of our children, for 
which we have grief, fond memories, but no shame. Wc 
accept the events, in short, as if they were natural, and 
erect memorials of them.) After illustrating these 
points, the causes of the great mortality of the young 
were classified under four heads—the inherited, the acci- 
denul, the inflicted, and the acquired. Under the first head 
the influence of hereditary diseases were discussed; under 
the second head the diseases of an epidemic character, and 
which occur from exposure to one or other of the commu¬ 
nicable ^isons, were considered; under the third head 
the injuries arising from bad nursing, excessive compe¬ 
tition in education, and improper feeding, were bi^ght 
under notice; and under the fourth head the evils inci¬ 
dent to early resort to smoking, the use of stimulants, 
late hours, and irregular meals, were made tubjects 
cemment What now is wanted, said the Ptesident, was 
Ae ideal of a new nobility. In the wild-boar &ys of 
humu existence 1 in days when men, hardly emanci¬ 
pated from lower fonns of life, crept out of their caves, 


their huts, their walled prisons, to see their nobler species 
go forth to exercise those rude arts of hunting, fighting, 
revelling, which formed the whole art of civilisation, 
there was a nobility which deserved the name—the repre¬ 
sentative of necessity. But now, when these arts have de¬ 
generated into mere childish imitations, mere apedoms of 
the great past, they are but injurious pretensions for nobility 
of soul and body. Once noble, according to the spirit of 
their day they are in this day ignoble. The address con¬ 
cluded with two applications of thought, one general, the 
other local. The general requested those who rule and 
govern us to look at the seed-time of health as it is, and 
take it as the test of good or bad government. The 
local was addressed to the people of Brighton, that the 
meeting then commencing might be truly useful, and the 
date from whence they should move onwards until the 
shame of mortal events, which the sun should never 
witness, be felt whenever they occur. 

Section A.—Health of Towns 

The president, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., opened the 
Section on Wednesday with an address on the preven¬ 
tion of epidemics. He set out by describing the various 
means adopted to stay the great outbreak of cholera in 
1848, in which be took a prominent part, and the deduc¬ 
tions made from observations then taken. The conclu¬ 
sions that had been come to then were that to aggregate 
disease in l.arge hospitals was only to increase the danger, 
and that the very best means of preventing the spread of 
infection was by the adoption of sanitary measures at the 
places where, in the cycle of epidemics, they were to be 
expected. He described in a very interesting manner 
the precautions taken at York, at Merthyr Tydvil, at 
Mevagissy in Cornwall, and other places, and the gradual 
decrease of deaths that followed, and he ^howed that 
similar precautions taken at St. Petersburg, Malta, 
and Memphis, had bad the same result. At St. Peters¬ 
burg, for example, the deaths hJid decreased from 35,000 
to 3000 in the successive decade. Some other equally 
startling statistics were given by Mr. Chadwick. By the 
returns of the Local Government Board, he calculated 
that we had saved in the death-rate from disease or in¬ 
fection a quarter of a million of lives, and three million 
cases of sickness, and putting this at a money value, 5/. 
for death and 1/. for a sickness, over four millions of 
money had been saved. In conclusion he portrayed 
with poetical picture«qucncss a possible future **when 
medical science shall occupy itself rather with the preven¬ 
tion of maladies than their cure, when ^vemments shall 
be induced to consider the preservation of a nation’s 
health as important as the promotion of its commerce or 
the maintenance of its conquests, and when we may hope 
to see appraach a time in which, after a life spent almost 
without sickness, we shall close the term of an unharassed 
existence by a peaceful Euthanasia.” 

The papers which followed the delivery of Mr. Chad¬ 
wick’s address were all of then) good, and some of them 
of unusual excellence. Mr. Easton’s account of the 
water supply of Brighton was exceedingly interesting and 
able. It led to a sharp and animated debate on the water 
softening process in large towns. Mr. Easton and the 
Mayor, while advocating the principle of softening water, 
ieemed inclined rather to look upon it as a house¬ 
hold than a municipal duty. They were opposed by 
several other speakers. Mr. Griffiths followed with a 
papeton the escape of foul gases from ventilating gratings 
on the main «wers of towns. The gist of bis aigument 
was that the fruits were ratber in the houses than in the 
sewers. If, be maintained, the sewer system of houses 
was soi^petfect that nothing could be retained in the sewer 
pipes, and If the houses were tboroqghly cut off from the 
sewer, the risks of escape of gas ^were greatly reduced. 
What was wanted in the sewer was a' current u air, not 
ventilation at one point. The defective house drainage 
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throaghout the country was the evil that required the 
most speedy rectification. 

Dr. Mackay supplied an excellent paper on the geology 
and climate of Brighton in relation to health. He gave 
many details, and finally came to the conclusion that the 
general view was correct, that autumn was the beat season 
for Brighton. The freshness and coolness of the town in 
the early summer ought also to be remembered 

Dr. Fussell pleaded the necessity for recreation spaces 
in all large towns. He said there were about too towns 
in England containing upwards of 25,000 inhabitants, and 
diat much of the decrepitude and high mortality amongst 
the young was caused by the excessive density of the 
populations. 

Mr. Ellice Clark dwelt on the anomalies in the adminis¬ 
tration of the sanita^ laws; and Dr. Browning read 
paper on the correlation of public health and sanitary 
legislation. 

One of the most interesting essays read in this section 
-was by Mr. Frederick Walsh, and was entitled Sanita¬ 
tion in Jap<iD, a Comparative Study." Mr. Walsh, who 
has resided long in Japan, detailed the diseases most 
prevalent there, together with an account of the mode of 
application of the sewage for agricultural purposes, fie 
condemned ver^ strongly the system of London drainage, 
and argued against the loss which was sustained in con¬ 
sequence of that system, contending that we had created 
by it most of the evils of which we complain. 

The last paper read in this section was by Mr. H. F. 
Lester, on " Reform in Slaughterhouses.'' The author de¬ 
scribed tersely the present condition of private slaughter¬ 
houses, and contended that the great reform required in 
them consisted in the erection of public abattoirs in all 
our large towns. The paper led to a brisk discussion, 
the general sentiment being in favour of the views ex¬ 
pressed by the author. Owing to an accident of arrange¬ 
ment a paper by Mr. W. S. Mitchell, M.A., entitled " A 
Comparison of English and Foreign Watering Places,*' 
had to be taken as read. 

Section B—Food in Relation to National and Domestic 
Economy 

The president, Mr. J. R, Hollond, M.A. M.P., opened 
the Section on Thursday with an address on the subject 
of the Production, Distribution, and Economic Use of 
Food." In considering the first head, he maint.aiaed that 
until the conditions under which the land was held were 
modified, and a much larger portion of the land brought 
up to the level of the best farming, it was premature to 
speak of the limit to the production of bread and meat 
having been nearly reached. He noticed the obstacles to 
agriculture in our land customs and the imposition of 
extraordinary tithe on market and hop gardens. Our 
landed system hampered the nominal owner in bis power 
of dealing with his land ; our system of transfer stood in 
the way w a ready change of ownership, and the cultivator 
had insufficient security for the capital he put into his 
business. Under the second head he said Free Trade 
Ba us was not only a benefit, but a necessity, and com¬ 
mented upon the way in which the English food-producer 
was hampered by the heavy carrying-rates of the railway 
companies, and advocated the market system of Paris. 
In treating of the economic uses of food he advocated 
the use of vegetables in greater varietjr, and in regard to 
alcoholic drlus, from the point of view of making the 
most of the means at command, thought the outlay on 
them might with advantage be made elsewhere. In con¬ 
clusion he alluded to the oiuatisfactory results of our 
cooking arrangements and the wastmlness etdailed 
(hereto. He expressed hhnself in favour of teaching 
cookery in schools in a systematic way. 

Dr. C. B. Drysdale then lead a pm on "CheapFoed 
md Lon^ty,'* and showed by the statistics of New 
Zealand mat, while the other circumstances were not 
specially fttvourable, as against this country, there was a 


lower death-rate, calculated at is in 1000 annually, com* 
bined with great cheapness of food. He contenmd also 
that the comparative scarcity of food here was caused by 
^ higher birth-rate, which should be puUicly discouraged 
in all European states. 

Mr. A. F. Halcombe read a paper of special excellence 
on " New Zealand as a Source of Food Supply,** showing 
the great capacity of New Zealand for furnishing us with 
food, and the prospects ultimately of large supfimes being 
obtained from this growing colony. The writer supported 
also the statements made by Dr. Drysdale as to the 
healthiness of the New Zealand Climate. 

Miss Yates followed with a paper on Bread Refenu. 
She especially recommended the use of wheatmeal bread. 
She urged the members to support this movement for the 
sake of the children who are ill-nourished from being fed 
on impoverished white bread. 

Mr. T. B. Lightfoot, in a very lucid paper on the “ Pre¬ 
servation of Food by Cold,** detailed the various steps of 
the dry-air freezing process, and stated that there need 
be no further difficulty in supplying the demands of this 
country with wholesome fresh animat food if the matter 
be approached in a scientific and business-like spirit. 
His paper elicited from the President of the Congress 
the fact that he (the President) had seen the carcases un¬ 
packed from Australia, had examined the preserved fiesh, 
had partaken of it, and bad come to the conclusion that 
the scientific difficulties were solved, and that nothing 
but commercial cupidity at home stood in the way m 
abundant supply of cheap food for the wortcing classes. 

. A paper by Mr. Wynter Blyth, on *‘ Ration^ Feeding 
and Eclectic Dietetics" j another paper by Dr. Whittle, 
on “Artificial Dieting of Infante*’; another by Mr. 
Cowan, “On Honey as an Article of Food"; and still 
another by Mr. Mitchell, on '* Lessons on Foods,'* led 
up to a final address by Major Haliett, on “ Food-Plant 
Improvement.’* In this paper Major ilallett described 
his remarkable experiments and successes in improving 
the growth of wheat and other cereals, together with his 
latest experiments upon the growth of the cotton-plant, 
all of which we must reserve for another and special 
occasion. 

Evenine Lecture—Propagation of Disease ihrou^ Food 

and Drink, by R. P, B. Taafe, M.D., Medical Officer of 

Health for Brighton 

Dr. Taafe’s lecture was a very carefully prepared read¬ 
ing on the diseases of the body which are propagated 
through food and drink. He dealt first with the intro¬ 
duction of parasitic diseases in this way, next of the 
zymotic. He presented in a very clear manner the 
views of those who support what Is called, commonly, the 
germ theory of disease. Finally he dwelt upon the sub¬ 
ject of prevention, and at the conclusion or his lecture 
received a very hearty vote of thanks. 

Section C—Domestic Health, inchtdmg EdneoHomsd 
Training 

\ Dr. Alfred Carpenter on Friday delivered the presiden¬ 
tial address on “ Domestic Health.** He dwelt upon the 
public indifference in regard to matters of health, and 
expressed his belief that there was a border-line between 
health and disease, in which the conditions necessary for 
the establishment of disease must have time to produce 
their results before the disease actually arose. Speaking 
of zymotic diseases, he urged that their veij existaice 
was an evidence that [natural waste was retained soihO- 
where in too close a proximhv to particular penons who 
became subject to disease. He dealt with the error iE 
sending wastes into sewers, and proceeded to Aow that 
these wastes as soon as th(^ beeamo such, changed thdr 
character unless properly and naturally dealt -with by 
being given to the earth. The address was very windy 
recetvn. 

The papers that followed were so numenm ibai 
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although the section sat until nearly six o'clock they 
could not all be read. 

The first by the late Sir Antonio Brady on " Prevention 
of Smoke in Fire Places'* was read by Gen. Alexander, 
one of At secretaries of this section. I 

Mr. H. H. Collins followed on *' Home Sanitation and 
House Inspectioa,” the practical comnaon sense of which 
was that every man and woman shonld be their own 
sanitary inspector. 

Mr. Burton, for Prof. Fleeming Jenkin, argued the im¬ 
portance of associations with an annual subscription, for 
sanitary inspection. 

Dr. Strong, of Croydon, supplied various hints on domes¬ 
tic sanitation, supporting earnestly a constant instead of an 
intermittent water suoply. Mr. Bailey Denton treated 
on the subject of the domestic filtration of water, giving 
a description of the common filters in uie, with special 
reference to those in the exhibition. Mrs. King created 
a great interest by an essay on Health in Relation to 
Clothing,” in which she proposed a radical change for the 
better in the clothing of women, Mr. Alderman Hallett, 
Mayor of Brighton, described an every-day process for 
the domestic softening of water from the chalk, and 
illustrated his paper by one or two simple and very neat 
experiments. 

Mr. Henry C. Stephens took up the subject of public 
elementary education in relation to public health, pre¬ 
senting an exceedingly thoughtful and practical communi¬ 
cation, in which it was urged that in the beginning of life 
the senses should be more carefully trained % easy 
exercise of observation, analysis of impression, and 
muscular training in connection with mental effort. 

The proceedings of the section were brought to a close 
by an address singularly felicitous in style and matter, 
by Major Robert Edis, F.S.A., on Sanitation in 
Decoration.” 

Gefieral Meetinn 

At the cooclusioji of the sectional sitting which, like all 
the others, had been held in the Dome, the President took 
the chair for the general meeting, at which the usual 
formal votes of thanks were moved, seconded, and carried, 
together with the foUowiog resolution of condolence and 
sympathy: " Tliat this meeting has heard with the deepest 
r^et of the death of their much esteemed and dis¬ 
tinguished colleague, the late Sir Antonio Brady, and 
hereby requests the President of the Congress to convey 
to Lady Brady and her family the sincere condolence of 
the members in an event which to them and the public is 
so great a bereavement.” After the general meeting a 
large number of the Associates attended the " Health 
Congress Dinner” in the Banqueting Room of the Royal 
Pavilion. 


JjKtun to tho Working Classes, by Brudenell Carter, 
F.R.C.S, 

The proceedings of the Congress were brought to a fitting 
close on Saturday evening, Dec. 17, by the lecture delivered 
to the working classy as well as to the Associates, by Mr. 
Brudenell Carter. The lecturer took for bis topic *' Eye¬ 
sight," and for an hour and ten minutes held the large 
audience in closest attention. He first treated on the 
evolution of the eye as an optical instrument; next he 
described the structures of which the ioftrumcat is com¬ 
posed ; thirdly, he discussed the irregularities of $truetur& 
dealing specially with the two irregularities, dort sight 
and colorblindness; lastly, he treated on the practical 
^Uettion oi the knowledge of visual ddTects in its rela- 
tin tocdikational training. The bad practice of teaching 
chttdcen «o lead end. write with their eyes close to the 
peper^ by which the defect of short-sightedneu is so ex- 
Mnihw pcoduied, was strongly condemned, ea well, as 
the film csoaaceted with bad ligh^ had paper, and 
irregular end lmp«^ printing. 


The Exhibition 

We should be remiss if £we did not add a few lines 
on the Exhibition. The managers of this department 
struck out quite a new line in maiung it something .more 
than sanitary. They called it a domestic, sanitary, and 
scientific exhibition, and this enabled them to introduce 
various things that add to the useful and the ornamental, 
as well as the healthful. All kinds of electrical apparatus 
that could serve in the house were shown. Various kinds 
of mechanical contrivances, and numerous objects Cor 
illustrating artistic improvements, such as painting of 
walls in corridors, halls, staircases, and rooms. Horo- 
logical instruments found a place, and a great number of 
instruments for recording time were under constant 
inspection. In addition, the bicyclists and tricyclists had 
thcir department, and wei e presented with a goodly show 
of these new machines for pleasurable and useful exer¬ 
cise. In a word, all was so excellently classified, selected, 
and arranged that on the whole we never remember to 
have seen so good an exhibition. In the six visits we 
made to it we cannot express correctly which pleased us 
most, the place itself and its exhibits, or the extraordinary 
interest with which all the visitors, rich and poor alike, 
took in it. Everybody seemed to show an intelligent 
desire to collect all practical information that could be 
obtained; and when from this task they passed to the 
fine art Loan Collection which the authorities at South 
Kensington had the kindness and excellent taste to 
supply, the transition from the useful to the beautiful was 
indeed a pleasurable sighL 

The peculiar feature of the Brighton Health Congress 
was its character as an example. In numbers and im¬ 
portance of papers re.ad and discussed it rivalled some of 
the organised congresses, which having the metropolis at 
) their centre, proceed to different towns and make them 
for a short season their platform. There can be no 
doubt that there is some danger to what are called the 
I peripatetic societies in this initiation. If the town of 
Brighton can call together twelve hundred members to a 
congress, secure papers for various important sections, 
command the services of efficient officers, issue a volume 
I of Transaetions, and get together a scientific exhibitum 
that shall attract several thousands of visitors, what may 
not larger towns accomplish, such as Birmingham, Man¬ 
chester, Leeds, Newcastle, Liverpool £ 4 inbui]gh, and 
Glasgow. These immense places cannot possibly be 
expected to remain uninfluenced by the example set 
by Brighton and the results of the example. If then 
each town takes to forming its own congresses, there will 
soon be little ground left for congresses on the vl^. 
Towns will vie with towns in organising instead of 
receiving meetings organised for them to receive. For 
our part, however, we augur nothing but good from 
such a new departure and new development. The 
light of science and knowledge will only burn all the 
lighter in a place out of which it has been struck; and 
as every town roust invite to its congresses the same 
workers as would go if they followed the peripatetics, the 
characters of the different meetings will be the same in 
effect and usefulness. 


ANCIENT TIDAL ACTION AND PLANES OF 
MARISE DENUDATION 
'pHERE is at least one question in ancient phmeal 
^ . geology on which Uie speculations of Prof. R. $. 
Ball (Nature, voL xxv. pp. 79,103) regarding the mu- 
idtude of Tidal Waves in time;, past seem to throw fredi 
li|^ namely, the origin of “ planes of marine denuda¬ 
tion.** iFor those readers of Nature who may not lie 
fewviita* ^ith this term, fiiwt proposed by Prof. Sir A. 
Ramsay, let me endeavour briefly to desaibe them. If 
we.|M«u^ to a true scale the oulfines of certain tracts of 
the British Isles, of Europe, or of America, we shsUfind 
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that the higher portions of the ridges tend to rise to a 
ceruin level, which, on being connected by an imaginary 
plane, form a gently-sloping surface over a considerable 
area, it may be of hundreds or thousands of square miles 
in extent. Now, if in addition to this we insert the strati¬ 
fication of the district crossed by the section, and taken 
from actufd observation, it will often be found that this 
imaginary plane is formed of the truncated edges of 
highly-inclined strata, or of the denuded summits of anti¬ 
clinal arches of contorted or folded strata. When such 
strata are of hard and tough materials it is clear that they 
must have been planed down by an agent of great power and 
of long-continuM action, but the result has been to convert 
originally highly uneven surfaces of flexured strata into 
approximately horizontal surfaces, over which inequalities 
have been worn off. Through such planes the existing 
river-valleys have been cut down, but netween neighbour¬ 
ing valleys there is to be found the intervening ridge, 
trending upwards to the original, now imaginary plane. 
The Silurian district of Central Wales offers a remarkable 
example, which has been used by Prof. Ramsay (‘* Mem. 
Geol. Survey," vol. i.). Let any one on reaching the 
summit of one of the long ridges to the south of Cader 
Idris place his head on the ground, and in this position 
survey the tract of hilly country lying to the southwards, 
and he will realise the nature or the plane surface, out of 
which the valleys have been hollowed. But there are 
many more remarkable instances even than this. The 
central plain of Ireland is an example on a larger scale, 
over which the Middle and Upper Carboniferous rocks 
have been swept away, leaving a floor of limestone; but 
it would be impossible to explain the course of its great 
river, the Shannon, without referring its origin to a time 
when a sloping plain stretched from the present sources 
of that river amongst the Leitrim Hills to Shannon harbour 
below Limerick, because now its channel traverses a 
ridge of Old Silurian rocks at Killaloe, which could not 
have existed as suck when the river first commenced to 
run over a tract formed of Carboniferous beds since 
denuded. But it is amongst mountainous districts that 
the evidence of the former existence of old planes is most 
remarkable, because least expected. The higher ridges 
of the Grampians seen at a distance, or accurately drawn 
from a hypothetical standpoint (as on Mr. Kntpes’ 
panoramic picture), forcibly bring home this idea to the 
mind. The ridges and peaks with very few exceptions 
tend to rise to an imaginary plane connecting the higher 
elevations, while several actual terraces coincide with the 
plane itself. Out of this old plane the existing valleys 
have been cut down, during the vast period of time 
descending from the pre-Devonian to the present. A 
still more ancient plane was that in which the Cambrian 
pndstones and conglomerates were strewn, formed of 
tough gneiss and homblendic schists, with a gentle rise 
towards the east. The Scandinavian Promontory offers 
an Illustration on a grand scale, and to these we might 
add the pre-Triassic ^ane formed of the denuded Devo¬ 
nian and Carboniferous rocks of Belgium and the Rhine 
highly tilted, convoluted, and contorted, through which 
the existing rivers have carved out their channels. But 
I refrain from adding additional illustrations, as I must 
pass to the consideratitm of the question. How have such 
ancient planes been formed? Where was the agent 
capable of abrading dowm hundreds or thousands of feet 
of the most obdurate rocks over hundreds or thousands 
of square miles, and of transporting power sufficient 
to cany away the dikris ei these vast ruins? The 
geologist answers, *‘OnIy give me an unlimited time, 
and the waves, tides, and currents of the seas act- 
iiw along the coast-lines as they at present act, will 
eiftct all that you demand.’^ Granted that with "un¬ 
limited ” time all this may be effected, but this is a demand 
which die astronomers will not concede and geologists 
must pay some respect to astronomers and mathematicians 


after all But even with the aid of (practically) “ un¬ 
limited" time a serious objection meets us at the 
threshold. It is undeniable that the crust of the earth is 
always on the move, either upwards or downwards; those 
who are not intensely uniformitarian in their views contend 
that this oscillatory motion of the crust was much more 
rapid in past geological times than at the present day. If 
this be admitted, and I hold that it is a necessary conse¬ 
quence of the constantly decreasing rapidity with which 
the secular cooling of the surface has progressed down¬ 
wards to the present day, how, let me as^ are you to get 
the coast to remain sufficiently long within range of such 
wave action as we see at present, to admit of the abrasion 
of the land to any considerable distance. The effects of 
wave action along our existing coasts, where formed of 
the more solid strata, is admittedly very slow, and in 
order to produce any gre.'it planing eficcts, the same 
coast-level (approximately) must be presented to it 
for a lengthened period; but with the required (practi¬ 
cally) “unlimited” lime, the coast-level would be 
placed out of reach, either by elevation or submerg¬ 
ence. The hypothesis of approximately unlimited time 
seems to me, therefore, to be untenable. And ^hat 
we require is not time but force, in order to account for 
the planing away of vast masses of obdurate strata over 
extensive areas. Such additional force Prof. Ball has 
supplied us with. He has shown that at a comparatively 
early stage of geological history the tides may have had 
a denuding effect sever.nl hundred times more powerful 
than the present. With such a “stupendous tidal grind¬ 
ing-engine ” we may indeed conceive the work we have 
to account for accomplished, and the hypothesis of Prof. 
Ball approaches certainty, when it is considered that the 
character of the floors of the sea adjoining our coast¬ 
lines gives but slight evidence that such planes of marine 
denudation as I have attempted to describe, are in course 
of formation at the present day. They are phenomena 
of the past, not of the present, when wave and tidal 
action has, happily for mankind, subsided into restricted 
limits as compared with that of Palaeozoic and Mesozoic 
times. Edward hull 


TELEGRAPHS IN CHINA 
December 2 a telegram was received from Reuter’s 
agent at Shanghai, announcing that the telegraph 
line between that town and Tientsin was finished. In a 
few weeks we may expect to hear of the completion of 
the line to Peking. The capital of the Chinese empire, the 
chief seat of bigotry and nostility to foreign innovation, 
will then be in direct communication with Europe and 
America. There is, we believe, no doubt in the minds 
of those acquainted with the origin of this undertaking, 
that political motives alone dictated it. Hitherto, during 
the winter, when the mouth of the Peiho was closed by 
ice, couriers taking from twenty to thirty days on the 
journey travelled down the Grand Canal to the Yang- 
tsze conveying letters to Shanghai; or they were sent 
across Manchuria, in from fifteen to twenty days to 
Kiacbta, where they reached the Great Northern Tele¬ 
graph Company’s Siberian lines. These slow and un- 
cenmn modes of communication with the outer world 
were severely felt by the Chinese Government during the 
winters of 1879 and 1880, when its relations were almost 
broken off with Russia, when the land and sea forces of 
the latter were hanging like a thundercloud on the fron¬ 
tiers of China, and a peaceable solution of the Kul'dja 
question seemed impossible. It was then brought homo 
to the Peking authorities that their coasts miAt be in¬ 
vaded, their principal cities captured, and the foe be 
almost at their gates weeks before they heard the news. 
The bitter experience of these years taught the Chinese 
a hard lesson, but one which tn^ speedily took to heart 
Long before the Marquis Ts8ng brought the question to a 
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peaceable conclusion the Chinese Government had ordered 
hirsre quantities of telegraph material from England, and 
within a few months of the ratification of the treaty with 
Russia, we find the port of Peking connected by telegraph 
with the rest of the world. The Chinese may occasion¬ 
ally be alow in their mental processes, but the present 
instance shows that when once the utility of an innova¬ 
tion is clearly presented to their mind's, they seize and 
assimilate it with a rapidity worthy of their more mercu¬ 
rial neighbours, the Japanese; and thi^ it will be 
observed, is as true of the Government as of individuals. 

It is not yet known how far the new lines will be open 
for public use; but, judging by the rapid spread of other 
foreign inventions in China when once introduced, we 
cannot be far wrong in anticipating a vast extension of 
the telegraph for all purposes in that country. Ten or 
twelve years ago there was hardly a Chinese-owned 
steamer engagw on the coasts or inland waters of the 
empire ; 84 per cent, of this trade is now carried on in 
Chinese bottoms. Large and well-appointed steamers, 
Chinese-owned and manned, now ply to every port along 
the coast and on the Yang tsze. As we write, a Chinese 
steamer has arrived in the Thames, bringing several 
native merchants who are about to enter into competition 
with us on our own ground. From lime to time wc have 
recorded in Naturk the various stages in the progress 
of the new telegraph line, because it marks one of the 
most important steps that has ever been made in China 
towards the adoption of the results of Western science 
and civilisation. It is one of the very few iiiiprovements 
which she has adopted without e.xternal advice and pres¬ 
sure ; in this instance she has sat at the feet of the 
best of all teachers, experience, and has profited by its 
precepts. Nor is the event any the less important when 
we reflect on the development possible for the other ap¬ 
pliances of steam and electricity, now that the ice of 
dislike and distrust of innovation has been spontaneously 
broken. The intelligence and enterprise of the three 
hundred millions of the people of China will not long 
remain content with a single line of telegraph across a 
comparatively small corner of their vast territory. A race 
of men with strong mercantile instincts who seize with 
avijity on every time—or labour-saving appliance, the 
Chinese, now that their government has abandoned its 
most cherished prejuiice, may well be expected to call 
for the extension of an invention such as the telegraph. 

We may fitly conclude this attempt to forecast the 
future in China of one of the most remarkable produc¬ 
tions of western science in the nineteenth century, by 
mentioning the lesson which may well be derived from i 
our past intercourse with that country. It is worse than 
useless to thrust our improvements by force or threats on 
the Chinese. When left themselves to the results of their 
own experience and slow methods of thought, their 
advances, though occasionally tardy, are surer and more 
satisfactory. It can hardly be a matter for wonder that 
a people who have been taught to revere the teaching 'll 
their sages for nearly 3000 years as the highest products 
of human wisdom, and whose minds have been cast in 
the same mould from a period long anterior to our era, 
should look askance at the inventions of the modern man 
of science who knows nothing of the system of ethics and 
politics of Confucius and Mencius, and the other sages of 
antiquity. A few years ago a foreign company in China 
constructed, without the formal sanction or the Chinese 
authorities, a line of railway a few miles in lengih 
between Shanghai and Woosung, at the mouth of the 
Shanghai River. The government repeatedly caUed for 
the cessation of the traffic on the ground that Us eonaent 
had not been obtained, and that it did not want railways 
in its territories. Finally, in order to prevent any com* 
^Ications respecting ownership, it purchased the line, 
destroyed it utterly, and tent the materials to Taiwan in 
Formosa, wherc^ according to the latest accounts, Uiey 


were lying rotting; and they did all this notwithstanding 
the arguments and protests of foreign ministers arid 
diplomatists. They were determined at all cost to rid 
themselves of an innovation which had been thrust on 
them. On the other hand, a recent Peking Gaseite pub¬ 
lished a memorial from the Govern or-General of Shansi, 
one of the most powerful officials in the Empire, request- 
ing authority to lay down a line of railway to certain 
mines in his province. Preliminary surveys have already 
been made, and the memorialist goes so far as to demon¬ 
strate to the Emperor that had such a railway been in 
working order a few years ago, much of the miseir and 
horrible loss of life in the Shantung famine might have 
been prevented. It is from bitter experiences such as 
these that the Chinese learn ; the devices of diplomatists 
or nromoters are thrown away on them. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “ VEGA ” ' 

T he voyage of the Vega will be in many respects one 
of the most memorable events in the history of 
navigation. For the first time a continent has been cir¬ 
cumnavigated, so far as authentic record goes, and at 
last the North-East Passage has been won, after heroic 
efforts begun nearly three and a half centuries ago. As 
Baron Nordenskjfild reminds us in these volumes, the 
North-West Passage, although explored, has never been 
navigated entirely by any ship, McClure’s fainous jour¬ 
ney having been accomplished partly in sledges oyer 
the ice. But the voyage will be still more memorable 
by the two rich volumes in which it finds copious 
record, volumes which have scarcely a parallel in the 
whole literature of geographical exploration. For Baron 
NordcnskjOld has not contented himself with merely 
telling the story of his own successful voyage and its 
results. That voyage, as we have said, crowns the efforts 
of centuries, and it has been by the results of these efforts 
that the Ve^a has accomplished her work with scarcely an 
adverse incident. It will be remembered that some six 
years ago Baron Nordcnskjdld showed that the voyage 
from Norway to the mouth of the Yennissci could easily 
be accomplished in a week or two, if taken at the proper 
time. Since then trading ventures have gone over the 
course every year, and a regular trade-route mw be held 
as established by the well-informed enterprise of the emi¬ 
nent Swedish professor. For something like twenty years 
Baron NordenskjOld has been at work in the seas to the 
north of Europe, and mainly in Spitzbergen, and the rich 
results of them are known to all students of science, and 
their story was told about two years ago in an interesting 
work noticed in these pages. Thus he became probably 
more familiar with the ice-conditions of these northern 
seas than any other authority; and his success in the 
Yennissci expedition led him to think that there was no 
reason why the whole North-East Passage should not be 
navigated. But Baron Nordenskjfild is, above all, a man 
of science, and accustomed to go about his work in a 
scientific method. That he has the true spirit of adven¬ 
ture is proved by the work of half his lifetime, but then 
has a weakness for entering upon bis enterprises with his 
eyes open, of knowing where he is going, and what are 
likely to be the results to science. So before making up 
his mind about the North-East Passage, the Baron ex- 
amin^ carefully aU the records of previous voya,ges 
along the north coast of Europe and Asia, from the time 
of Otbere, a thousand years ago, down to the latest 
adifenlures of the brave Norwegian skippers. Thus he 
found that at one time or other the whole of this stretch 
of coast had been navigated piecemealj^except the most 
northeriy point of the old continent, Cape Chelyuskin, 

pMiwltSi mimtnMH nuip* sad illuiMtuini. (Loq 4 oii: llMmllan 
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who, in *'Aoaiii^ coffins" and with many diaasicrs.had 
explored the entire coast of Siberia. Baron Nordenskiffid 
saw that the ice in these regions has its times and sea* 
sons. To set out earlier than the middle of July he found 
would be to court delay and disaster. About that time 
the ice about Novaya Zemlya and in the Kara Sea begins 
to break up, and later on it generally retires from the 
north coast of Asia, being liable, however, to be blown 
south again by a north wind. In ordinajy seasons, how* 
ever, be inferred from the records of previous voyagers, a 
broad free lane of water might be looked for on to Behring 
Straits. In this rcst;ect the north coast of Asia differs 
materially from that of America. The eastern half of 
the latter is so hemmed in by islands that the ice has 
no scope for retiring completely, and so the North-West 
Passage under existing conditions is almost impossible 
for a ship. The fact that the ice is so easily blown black 
by a north wind to the coast of Asia gives ground to infer 
that a ring of islands stretches from Franz Josef Land to 
Wrangel uind. an inference confirmed by other charac¬ 
teristics. With his scheme so dearly and fully worked 
out, Baron Nordenskjold went to the King of Sweden, 
who gave it hearty support The result was that the 
king, in conjunction with the munificent Mr. Oscar Dick¬ 
son of Gothenburg, who has spent a fortune in the cause 
of science, and Mr. Sibiriakoff, a Siberian merchant, 
agreed to advance the funds for an expedition round the 
continents of Europe and Asia. The Pirjfa, a barque- 
rigged steamer of the best oak, 357 tons register, with 
engines of 60 horse-power, steaming 6 to 7 knots an hour, 
was bought, and specially fitted for her peculiar work. A 
staff of officers aim men of science was carefully selected, 
and a picked crew of twenty-one men, with Baron 
Nordenskifild himself as the leader of the expedition. 
The chief officer was Capt. Palander, of the Royal 
Italian Navy; Dr. F. R. Kjellman acted as botanist, Dr. 
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Stoxberg, zoologist, Herr Alinquist, medical officer and I of the Italian Navy, bydrographer, Lieut. Hovgaard, of 
lichenolo^st, Lieut. Brusewitz, second officer, Lieut. Bove, | the Danish Navy, for magnetism and meteorology, and 
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more than a mere narrative of the voyage of which he 
was the organiser and commander. Not only does he 
give an exhaustive account of all previous voyages in 
these regions, but enters into the amplest details as to the 
scientific results achieved up to the present time. The 
work is thus a mine of unusual richness for the student of 
science, while it is so written as to be not only intelligible 
but deUghtful to any ordinary intelligent reader. As the 
Vega pursues her course, the leader stops every now and 
then to tell his readers of the voyages associated with a 
particular region, or of the knowledge we have of its 
geography, geology, and biology. Many matters of the 
widest scientific importance thus come to be introduced, 
and questions discussed of burning interest in various 
departments of science. In following the course of the 
Vega we shall attempt to give our readers some faint idea 
of the riches stored up in these two volumes. 

The Vega was accompanied by the Lena as far as the 
mouth of the river of that name, for the commercial 
navigation of which she was destined, and part of the ' 
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way by the Fraser and Express as tenders. Coming i 
round from Karlskrona, the expedition left Tromsoe on | 
July ai, 1878. At Moos^ near the North Cape, it was > 
discovered that cloudberriea and rum formed an excellent 
antidote to scurvy, and a stock was laid in, and whether 
from their use or from the carefully regulated diet on 
board the Vega^ of which details are given, there was not 
a trace of scurvy during the whole voyage, and indeed no 
illness at all to speak of. As he rounded the comer of 
Europe, the Baron stops to tell us of early voyages in this 
direction, of Othere, whose story was Xtm by King AUied, 
WUloogfabyand Chancellor, Pet,andfa^anaa, and others, 
and to show us some old maps in which the coast is fu^ly 
laid.dowB. The work is spwially tidh in maps fma 
tenth century down, including n kigo icsto map of the 
north coast of Enro^ and Asia, in wofch dw Ve^s data 
have been incorpomted. The vessels nadexwntsed at> 
Ytim Schar, between Waygats Idaed and me smiidand 
on jufy 31. And here OMortimity is taken of ttOing os 
all that IS known about die Samo^s of the iriand and 
ytoj j aid, firatn the oailiett voyitges down to the visit of 
m with abundant illoatrations. Tb«i foSows a 


chapter of the greatest posiitble interest on the animal 
world of Novaya Zemlya, which becomes really an 
account of Arctic soology. First we have a cc»np 1 ete 
account of the birds, with wealth of illustration. The 
variety is wonderful, and evidently the habits of the 
interesting creatures nave been carefully studied by Baron 



Km. 5 —Raincar th« Tirmur Cmmi (thrat-Sftha ot Batumi •tu). 


Nordenakjtfld. Here, for example, is a mraphic pictare, 
withjts accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) 

“ Cmtn during summer in the Arctic regions one hears 
a penetrating wiefc in the air. When one inquires into 
the reason M diis it is found to proceed from a Idttiwake. 
mbre rsrdy from a glaucous gull, eage^ pursued by a 
birdas lar^ as a crow, dark-brown, with white breast 
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and long tail>feathers. It is ladBen, the common skua 
ilastris parasitica, L.), known by the Norwegian walrus- 
hunters under the name of tiufjo, derived from the bird's 
cry, */*0f-«/and its shameless thief nature. When the 
' tjufjo 'sees a kittiwake or a glaucous gull fly off with a 
shrimp, a flah, or a piece of blubber, it instantly attacks 
it. It flies with great swiftness backwards and forwards 
around its victim, striking it with its bill, until the 
attacked bird either drops what it has caught, which is 
then immediately snappM up by the skua, or else settles 
down upon the surface of the water, where it is protected 
against attack. The ^ua besides eats eggs of other 
birds, especially of eiders and geese. If the eggs are left 
but for a few moments unprotected in the nest it is im¬ 
mediately to the front and shows itself so voracious that 
it is not afraid to attack nests from which the hatching 
birds have been frightened away by men engaged in 
gathering eggs only a few yards off. With incredible 
dexterity it pecks a hole in the eggs and sucks their con¬ 
tents. If speed is necessary this takes place so quickly 
and out of so many eggs in succession that it sometimes 
has to stand without moving, unable to fly farther until it 
has thrown up what it has swallowed. The skua in this 
way commonly takes part in the plundering of every eider 
island. The walrus-hunters are very much embittered 
against the bird on account of this intrusion on their 
industry, and kill it whenever they can. The whalers 
called it * struntjaeger -refuse-hunter—because they be¬ 
lieved that it hunted gulls in order to make them void their 
excrements, which *struntjaegeren* was said to devour as a 
lu xury. The skua breeds upon low, unsheltered, often water- 
drenched headlands and islands, where it lays one or two 
effii on the bare ground, often without trace of a nest. 
The eggs are so like the ground that it is only with diffi¬ 
culty that they can be found. The mate remains in the 
aeighbourhoad of the nest during the hatching season. If 
a man, or an animal which the bird considers dangerous, 
approaches the eggs, the pair endeavour to draw attention | 
from them by removing from the nest, creeping on the 
ground and flapping their wings in the most pitiful way. j 
The bird thus acts with great skill a veritable comedy, but 
takes ^od care that it is not caught.” 

Again be tells us of the snow-bunting: 

“ During excursions in the interior of the land along 
the coast, one often hears, near heaps of stones or shat¬ 
tered cliffs, a merry twitter. It comes from an old 
acquaintance from the home land, the snoesparfvm or 
snoeiasrian, the snow-bunting {Emderiea niva/is, L.). 
The name is well chosen, for in winter this pretty bird 
lives as far south as the snow goes on the Scandinavian 
peninsula, and in summer betakes itself to the snow limit 
in Lapland, the tumlra of North Siberia, or the coasts qf 
Spitsbergen and Novaya Zemlya. It there builds its 
carefully-constructed nest of CTass, feathers, and down, 
deep in a stone heap, preferably surrounded by a grassy 
plain. The air resounds with the twitter of the little gay 
warbler, which makes the deeper impression because it is 
the only true bird's song one hears in the highest 
north.”* 

Then Baron Nordenskjbld goes on to do for the mam¬ 
malia the same service he has done for the birds, be¬ 
ginning with the reindeer. It thrives as far north as 8o° 
and 8r, and in a temperature of - to - 50” C. 

" It is remarkable that the reindeer, notwithstanding 
the devastating pursuit to which it is exposed on Spitz- 
bergen,’ is found there in much larger numbers than oh 


* Thar^ are, however, varioui other MOg^birdi f mnd already on aouth 

They hatch on the nound under bttehea, tafn of grate, or tloaeik in very 
caimlly cautruGied ncete liaed witheotton-graM and fMhen. and arc 4iot 


and in 837 leindaer. Wlm to tUi wn ^d the great number — 
deer which an ehot m apring and an not included In theta calculatuma. and 
whan wa eontider that tha nomher of walnie-hwiting vewt l i which an fitted 
ant flow TMnuoe ii leu than that of ihow which go out fTtn Hattmetfett, 


North Novaya Zemlya or the Taimur Peninsula, where 
it is almost protected from the attacks of the hunter. Even 
on the low-lying part of South Novaya Zemlya the rein¬ 
deer, notwithstanding the abundance of the summer 
pasture, is so rare that when one lands there, any reindeer¬ 
hunting is scarcely to be counted on. It flrst occurs in 
any considerable numbers farther to the north, on both 
sides of Matotschkin Schar.” 

Notwithstanding the immense destruction of the rein¬ 
deer in recent times their numbers in Spitsbergen keep 
so well up that it has been supposed they migrate from 
Novaya Zemlya. But Baron NordenskjSld shows that this 
is not the case, as the reindeer of the two islands belong 
to different races. The fact that marked reindeer have 
been found in Spitsbergen has also led to the supposition 
that thev found their way from some more northerly 
inhabited land, a supposition that does not seem probable, 
but is certainly worth verifying. Then we have our old 
friend the Polar bear, followed by the mountain-fox and 
the lemming. The marine life of these northern regions 
makes up amply for any scarcity of life on land. 

” Here animd life is exceedingly abundant as far as 
man has succeeded in making his way to the farthest 
north. At nearly every sweep the dredge brings up from 
the sea-bottom masses of decapods, Crustacea, mussels, 
astcrids, echini,' &c., in varying forms, and the surface of 
the sea on a sunny day swarms with pteropods, beroids, 
surface-crustacea, &c.” 

Of the higher animal types of these seas the walrus, 
now th.it the right whale is nearly extinct, is the most 
I important, and therefore comes in fur a long notice. 
Even the walrus has suffered greatly from excessive 
hunting, and unless precautions arc taken, will go the way 
of the right whale. The walrus haunts particular places 
of Novaya Zemlya and Spitsbergen, attracted by the 
abundance of their special food, which does not consist, 
as is often stated, of seaweed, but of various living 
mussels from the bottom of the sea, principally Mya 
iruHcala and Saxicava rugosa. Seals and whales are 
also referred to at some len^h. 

Through Yugor Schar the vessels steamed their way 
into the Kara Sea on August i. And here we are told 
a great deal about inland ice and icebergs, and the rich 
life-cunditions of the Kara Sea, its surroundings and 
hydrography. The remarks on inland ice are specially 
valuable, the subject being illustrated by the writer’s exten¬ 
sive experience in Greenland and Spilzbergen. We repro¬ 
duce here (Fig. 2) a section which he gives or inland ice, and 
a picture of a Novaya Zemlya glacier (Fig. 3). The inland 
ice, Baron Nordenskjdld tells us, is of too inconsiderable 
extent to allow of any large icebergs being formed. There 
are none such accordingly in the Kara Sea, and it is 
seldom that even a large glacier ice-block is to be met 
drifting about. Indeed the Baron tells us that the popu¬ 
lar notion as to the frequency of true icebergs in the far 
north is quite erroneous, the actual fact being that ice¬ 
bergs occur in f.ir greater numbers in the seas which are 
purely accessible. The abundance of life in the Kara 
Sea is remarkable, though this has only been recently 
known, the old notion on this point being quite erroneous. 
As a specimen of the life to be found in this sea, we give 
here an Umbellula (Fig. 4). 

Dickson's Harbour, at the mouth of the Yennissei, was 
reached on August 6, and so the first stage of the voyage 
was happily completed. Beyond this all was new, but it 
seemed to be felt that if Cape Chelyuskin was safely 
passed, all the rest would be comparatively easy. Here 
upwards of 100 pages are devoted to vanous topics of 


SptulMiirn balM carriod oa by hunter* 
!>. we muit mippOM that at leait 30*0 reia- 
awh of thoM yean. Formerly tuindeor 
ivo, but iiBeo 1870 the number killed ha« 


and that the iliooting of i^ndear 
other towoi, end by 

deer have boen lulled oil_, _ 

ttalking wa* yet more productive, 

“^^*®xur*wlly^ eparln^ in Ae Kata See M^ffibMnan Polor 
Sea. but Novaya Zavilya at oartete plaoc* la Midi numbere that almcet 
appear to ever the Ha-bettom. 
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interest suggested by the arrival of the Expedition at the 
mouth of the Yennissei. Evidence is given to prove that 
the lower Yennissei must at one time have been thickly 
inhabited, but is now quite deserted, probably owing to 
the difficulty of procuring food, a difficulty that may be 
solved by the enterprises begun by Baron Nordenskjbld. 
A long list of phanerogams is given, collected during the 
stay of the expedition. Some interesting dredging results 
were obtained, and on this subject Baron Nordenskjbld 
writes 

“For the science of our time, which so often places the 
origin of a northern form in the south, and vice versd, as 
the foundation of very wide theoretical conclusions, a 
knowledge of the types which can live bv turns in nearly 
fresh water of a temperature of + io‘. and in water 
cooled to - a’’*?, and of nearly the same salinity as that 
of the Mediterranean, must have a certain interest. The 


most remarkable were, according to Dr. Stuxbeig, the 
following: a species of Mvsis, Diastylis Rathkef, Kr, 
Idothea entomony Lin., Idotkea Sabinei, Kr., two species 
of Lysianassida, Pontobereia setosa, Stbrg., Halimedon 
brevicalcary Gobs, an Annelid, a Molgula, Yoldia inter- 
mdia, M. Sars, Yoldia {f) antica, Gray, and a 
Solecurtus." 

On the long Yalmal Peninsula on the west of the Gulf 
of Obi, the author collects all the information known, but 
that is not much. The ground everywhere seems to 
consist of sand and sandy clay, and Baron Nordenskjbld, 
when he landed, could not find a stone so large as a bullet 
or a pea. Two chapters are devoted to a history of the 
navigation of the North-east Passage from 1556 to 1878 ; 
an admirable summary, containing much that is the 
result of the author’s own research, and which never 
before has seen the light. Especially is this the case 



Fro. 6.—Tht J'Vfd Mid ZriMiBluiiDg Cape ChcIyuiluD. 


vnth the numerous Russian voyages of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, of which little is 
known, but the results of which Baron Nordenskjbld 
acknowledges have been of the greatest service to him in 
forming his own plan. To the efforts of the Norwegian 
walrus hunters, too, Carlsen, Tobiesen, Johanessen, and 
others, be docs full justice ; and indeed their contribu¬ 
tions to science have often been of substantial value; 
Johanessen, was awarded two medals by the Swedish 
Academy for his discoveries. 

Fort Dickson was left on Auwst 10, and as the Yfgn 
steamed north-east to Chelyuuin over an imperfectly 
mapped coast, she came across many new islands, and 
otto novelties vriiich we cannot refer to in ddail. 
Animal life along the Taimur coast was much scarcer 
than in pievions parts of the voyage, though on the other 
hand dui sea yielded some fine specimens. We give as 
an example a Firstar (Fig. 5) from off the coast 


The northern promontoiy of Asia was>eached on 
August 19, and Baron Nordenskjbld describes the land¬ 
scape as “the most monotonous and desolate I have 
ever seen in the High North " (Fig. 6). Here,^however, 
we must leave the Yei^a till next week. 

{To be continued.') 


NOTES 

- Tailing a retrospective coup d’edt, in a recent issue of bU 
paper, of the Paris Exhibition, Count da Moncel notes, among 
otlier points, the marked success of the lectures, and the eager¬ 
ness of,,the public to be instmeted. A permanent electrical 
exhibiriop, Wldi like facilities^ would greatly promote the deve¬ 
lopment of dectrio industries. The aumber ^ practical dectri- 
ffian. in France is at present very limited, and while there are some 
very ikilfal makers of telegraphic apparatus and inatrumosts fox 
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electrical ph^ics, yet (if electroplating be eicepted) there are no 
great induatries giving rise tj electric works like those of the 
cable-juanufacturing huuaes in Kngiindt or those of Siemens and 
Fdtenia Germany. The Count hopes "our itan henceforth 
win not be confined to mere publication of electric papers.’* 
Again, a desideratum at the Exhibition was the attachment 
of placards to apparatus, indicating its object nnd general 
arrangement This is a matter worth attention in our forth¬ 
coming Exhibition. At fir^t there was some talk about giving 
evening concerts at the Parii Exhibition, but the fact that the 
city hod agreed with the concert at UeAseli^vre, behind the Palais 
de I'lndustrle, not to allow any concert performances within 
a radiui of too m., was a difficulty. It is doubtful (the Connt 
says) if such concerts would have much increased the evening 
atteiidance, which was always large. With regard to the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition, be considers it should ha ve been put off for 
a year. 

On the proposition of M. Cochdry, MiuLter of Posts and 
Telegraphs, the Minister of Foreign Affairs and President of the 
Council has nominated Dr. Watren De l.a Kue, F.R.S., corre¬ 
spondent of the Institute (Academy of Sciences), a Commander 
of the Legion of Honour, in recognition of his services at the 
Electrical Congress and as vice-president of the jury. We regret 
to learn that Dr. Warren De La Rue, in consequence of ill 
health, has been compelled to resign the important po;>t of 
Honorary Secretary to the Royal Institution. 

The Lightning-Rod Conference formed by delegates from the 
Meteorological Society, the Royal Institute of firitish Architects, 
the Society of Telegraph Engineers, and the Physical Society, 
which has been at work since November, 1878, has at last com¬ 
pleted its labours and prepared its report, which, together with 
an oormons mass of information that has been most as.--idaonsly 
got together, will very soon be published. The report will 
coosint of a brief description of the purposes which a lightn ng- 
'coaduc'or is intended to sffve; a statement of those features in 
the construction and erection of lightning c mducton respecting 
wUiA there is a great difference of opinion; and dm final 
deeisioo on the paints in question arrived at by the Conference. 

It wriU also contain a simple co Jc of rules for the erection of 
lightamg-oonductors wliich any ordinary boo-technical individual 
wit ba able to undccabuid. H is hoped that the succeu of the 
puliGcmioa will justify the labour that has been espended upon 
it.' It will be pubUahed in the form of a book by Messra Spon 
and Co. 

tv view of dw rcoettt great devdopnMBt of the tstep h o ni e 
i.ydB% tho Dhteton of the Magdebov Vire iBSuraaoe Coei^ 
poay have latsty wM#t iafonaatfam from the Secrctuy of die ' 
Imperial Potit Office, Dr. Stephan, as to whether the danger 
from lightning was increased by the overhead wires and iron 
supporting rods, and whether special conditions of insurance 
should be nude for houses iu proxtnii^ to such wires. Dr. 
Stephan has replied that no case had yet come to his notice in 
which li^rtning had done iqury in the way referred to. The 
experience of the German Post Office with telephone lines vraa 
indeed short; but in other countries there was an experience of 
overhead telegraph line^ which was of several years’ extent, and 
he was not aware that observations had occurred iu this connec¬ 
tion which had given any occadon for anxiety about lightning. 
It waa important, in arranging those telephone lines, to take 
care that any atmoqihcrie diidiatges which might affect them 
should hsvo a sufficient path to earth. ’ Sneh being the ease the 
(ekpboae wires might trm aflbid heoses a pniteotion against 
lightning which they wonM otherwise hek. The directors of 
the insnranee company think it at prcMnt n aw e ceses iy, there- 
fora, to naake any change In thdr terms in the csm of homes 
over whiA telephone lines pass. 


Wx regret to have to record the death of Mr. Cbarles Moore, 
the well-known geologist of Bath. Mr. Moore waa known 
os a must indefatigable and successful collector. On one 
occasion he carted from a fissure near Bristol two tons of 
tlie celebrated' bone-bed. This when sifted and examined 
alTurded no less than 45,000 teeth, besides portions of many 
fiidi and reptiles. Most important of all, it yielded nine¬ 
teen teeth of the Triassic manimifer JtfunUstiS, which Mr. 
Moore had thus the good fortune to di.scover. On anotiier 
occasion he astoni-hed the British Association his power of 
predicting from the forms of nodules the genera of fish which 
would be found inclosed in them when th^ were broken open. 
His interesting discovery of Liassic shells in lead veins traversing 
the carboniferous liincbtone was the subject of a most valuable 
communication to the Geological Society, and be was also one 
of the first to recogni-e the importance of the Rhxtic formation 
in this country. The Mu-.eum at Bath owes much to the 
persevering latmurs of Mr. Charles Moore. 

A Reuter’s telegram, dated New York, December 18, 
announces the death of Dr. Isaac }. Hayes, the Arctic explorer. 
Dr. Hayes, it will be remembered, was surgeon of Dr. Kane’s 
second Arctic expedition, with which he returned to the United 
Suies in 1855. A conviction that there existed an open Polar 
sea induced him in i860 to undertake a voyage of exploration on 
his own account. He sailed from Boston In the schooner United 
states, and by means of sledges he penetrated as far north as 
81 deg. 37 min. He again visited Greenland in 1869. To the 
last he was desirous of heading another expedition to the North 
Pole by way of Smith’s Sonnd. His voyage in the United States 
was described in "The Open Polar Sea;” and among other 
works from his pen were, " An Arctic Boat Journey,” relating 
to his first voyages ; " Cast away in the Cold,” a supplementary 
narrative of hin second voyage, published in 1870; and an 
aoconot of Greenland nnder the title of ’’The Land of Desda- 
tioo.” Tke Geographical Society of London and the Socidtd 
de G^ographie of Paris awarded him gold medals for his dis¬ 
coveries. 

Ttn death is announced, at the age of seventy two, of the 
Rst. Dr. John Ludwig Krapf. Dr. Knpf was a misskmory of 
the Cburdi Musionary Society in East Africa from 1837 to 
1853, and did mnch for the ex^doration of the regfoa nerfh-west 
of Zaasifaer, in compeny with Dr. Rebmann. They am known 
specially u the disc o verers of Kilimanjaro and Mount Kcnia. 

In apnperpdffishcd in the July nnmber of the ArtJUises du 
Sth n tt t Physiques et Nahsfdia of Geneva, which we refomd 
to at the time, M. F. Forel established, by observations of 
the osdrations of the luuc->t extremity of the glacier of the 
Rhone since 1856, that, although two causes determine the 
position of the end of a glacier, nevertheless the chief of lliem 
is not the fusion of this end by the summer heat, but the rate 
of advance of the glacier. As the latter depended npon the 
thickness of the glacier, he concluded that the variations of the 
length of a glacier depend chiefly upon the variations of its 
thiekneu. Measurements having shown considerable variations 
of thickness at the lower end of the Rhone glacier, these might 
be easily explained by very small changes in the thtekness of the 
need, which changes are, so to say, exaggerated by the mutnal 
relation of the rate of advance and the thickness, producing 
thus immense changes in the length of the giteier. Glacieliats 
will appredate the great Importaoee of these observations of M. 
Forel, os they may explaiit an ipimcBse -increase of gloden 
without great variations of tomperotuee, but only by mbiU 
changes in the distribatiaa of snow and rain wUA fall npon a 
country. However, as is poinlad ontiby thoce gleciellats who 
have sought for the key ^ ^ tfhkdel period in en aoeimte 
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Study of what m going on now in Arctic countries, this relation 
has been rather neglected. In a second paper, wj)ich has just 
appeared in the Novemlier number of the Archives, M, Forel 
dhcu'>ses the influence of ablation on the thickness of a glacier, 
the ablation, together with the amouat of snow fallen on the 
surface of the nevi, heiug the two chief causes of cttanges in 
thickness. Our knowledge of the influence of ablation is almost 
nothing; bat the influence due to an increase, or decrease, of 
the feeding of a glacier being felt, and exaggerated, throughout 
the whole length of a glacier, while the ablation has an impor¬ 
tance only in its lower parts, M. Forel concludes that this second 
cause never would have the importance of the first. In any 
case both eau.se.s never can be simultaueous, the nev^ taking fifty 
or a hundred years to reach the low end of the glacier; thus the 
thickness of a glacier at this end depends upon the quantity of 
snow fallen on the nevi some fifty or a hundred years ago, and 
on the ablation dunug a few recent years, which causes may be 
either concurrent, or opposing, in increasing or decreasing the 
thickness. He remarks also that altogether it seems that the 
retreat of glaciers, which reached its maximum about the year 
1S75, was not a local phenomenon, bat wa.s simultaneously ob¬ 
served in the Austrian Alps, in the Pyrenees, in the Caucasus, 
in Scandinavia, and in Greenland. M. Forel concludes by ask¬ 
ing the naturalists of all countries to indicate the advance and 
retreat of glaciers as much a.s pos'^ible in figures, and to measure 
the tliicknesa of glaciers at .several well-determined parts. 

We fear all hope must be given up as to the safety of Mr. 
Powell in the Saladm balloon. A balloon was seen on the night 
of the i6tb, going by Santander and UilUao towards the sea, but 
nothing more has been heard of it. It may have been the Sdla- 
dht, but If so, and Mr. Powell had been in it and conscious, he 
would certainly have made some sign. Mr. Powell was an ardent 
and intelligent aeronaut, and his death, which wc fear is only too 
certain, must be r^arded as a loss to science in the pursuit of 
scientific knowledge. 

The Royal Italian Scientific Institution at Venice offers a 
number of prises for various memoirs. Among them wc note 
the following two as of inoK general interest(1) “ A State¬ 
ment of the Hypotheses recently advanced by Physicists on the 
Causes of the Phenomena of Light, Heat, Electricity, and 
Magnetism ” (prize 3000 lire (about iiof,), term March 31, 
1883}. (a) A Systematical and Critical Enumeration of the 
Cryptogamle Plants hitherto ob«ervcd in the Venetian Pro¬ 
vinces” (prize and term for this treatise are not yet fixed). 

The death is announced, on November 29 last, of Dr. Wil¬ 
helm Weith, Professor of Chemistry at Zilrich University. He 
died in the Island of Corsica,i where he was staying on a vi-it, 
at the early age of thlrty-seven yeaw, 

iK the night of November 19-ao the tunnel through the Col 
di Tenda, on the frontier between France and Piemont, was 
l»roken tbtough. Cuneo is the nearest place on the Italian side 
of the mountain, where the Italtan laUways will join the new 
French branch extending through the tunnel. 

We have on our table the following books ;»CaItivation of 
Liberian Coffee, by H. A. A. Nicholls v(SUver and Co.); 
Report of the Sdeatlfic Results of ILM.S. Chattttsger, 1873-76, 
VoL m. Zoology; Koumiss, by G. L. Cairick (Blaekwood) 
Etery-day Life in Our Public Schools, edited by C. E. Pascoe 
(Griffith and Farran); Statistical Atlas, Parts x. and xL, by C P. 

(W» aadsA. K. Johnston); Perfect Way ,lii by 
Kfagftad (Xggmi Paul); Educational Theories^ by Oscar Brown- 
ly (K^gM Paul) j The fiedfordiaa Syiten of Aatronomy, by T, 
Bedfctd (H. Vkkern); Description of the Chemical Laboratory 
•t the Owens CoUege, MancheBter, by Prof. H. E. Roscoe, 


F.R.S. (Cornish); Ideality in the Physical Sciences, by B. 
Peirce (Little, Brown and Co.); European Ferns, by James 
Britten (Cassell, Fetter, and Galpia); The Encydopeedic Die- 
tionory, by Robert Hunter (Cassell, Fetter and Galpin); John 
Amos Comenius, by S. S. Lanrie (Kegan Paul); Elementary 
Treatise on Electricity, by Prof. Clerk Maxwell (Clarendon 
Press); Astral Origin of the Emblems and Hebrew Alphabet, 
Rev. J. H. Broome (Stanford); Encyclopaedia Brittannlca, vo], 
xiii. (A. and C. Black); Old Greek Education, by J. P, Mahafly 
(Kegan Paul); Practical Chemistry, by Howard (William Col¬ 
lins) ; British Almanack and Companion (Stationers Company). 

The following recently-publislied Norwegian and Danish 
books may intere.<tt some of our readerj:—"A Geological De¬ 
scription of the Lofoten and Vestcraalen Districts of Norway,” 
by K. Petterseu, with maps, and ivitli interesting remarks on 
the coal-bearing Jura formation of those provinces; A Flora 
of Iceland,” by M. Clir. Grbnluml, being tlie results of his visits 
to Iceland during the years 1868 and 1876, from which he has 
j brought back very rich collections of plants; the flora of Ice¬ 
land include:, according to M. Grbnlund, 870 species, of which 
332 are Phanerogams, the total number having to be increased 
by many Alg:c; “ From Fields and Forests: Pictures of the 
Life of InrecN,” in two volumes, by M. v. Bergsde; and a 
I pamphlet, by M. K. Lehmaim, on the former coast-Unes in 
Non: ay. 

S. A. I.K-VE, who steadily pursues his studies on the recent 
geology of Norway, contributes to the last number of the Nor¬ 
wegian Archiv for mathematics and natural science, a paper on 
the upheaval of Norway, and its coast-lines and terraces. 

Advices received at Plymouth give some particulars of a 
destructive typhoon which visited Haiphong and Tallee on 
October 8, causing great destruction and loss of life. The wind 
blew with tremendous violence, and the heavy sea flooded the 
whole of the surrounding country. In Tallee there were six feet 
of water in the houses three and four miles distant from the sea¬ 
shore. The current w’os so strong that it swept away the entire 
tow'j), the number of persons drowned t>cing estimated at over 
3000. 

In the December number of the serial Auf dtr MShs^ Prof. 
Palmieri, the Director of the Observatory on Mount Vesuvius, 
connnnnicates a discovery with regard to volcanoes. la a series 
of speetro-analytical examinatioos of the lava Prof. Palmieri 
has, it is stated, just discovered a new line which oorresponds 
exactly with that of helium, the famous element hitherto seen 
I in the solar spectrum only. 

I The displacement of isetherm (or lines drawn through places 
I having on equal mean temperature), with the season, has some 
interesting practical bearitqp. Several years' recent (so-called) 
phonological observation in Sweden proves that in general each 
phenomenon of plant-life occurs only at a certain temperature. 
A similar rule applies to the arrival of many birds of passage. 
Comparing the times such phenomena take to advance one 
d^ee of latitude, it is found on the Baltic coast that their 
greatest velodity is in midsummer. The numbers of days for an 
advance of one d^ree are in sundry eases as follows:—Freeing 
of lakes from ice 6*0, flowering of April plants in Southern 
Swed^ 4*3, of May plants 3 'j, of June plants i *5, of July 
plants 0*5, appearance of leaves (general average) 2*3, ripening 
^ Aruj) 1*5, fan of lasvea »' 3 , freesing of lakes 5*1. A recent 
study by Herr HUdebrand (of Upsala) of the movement ot 
Isofterms In the north of Europe thrown light on these facts, 
showin^famong other titii^) th^ while in Sweden the rate of 
the movement Increases witii the tem p emt me , in Rvaak it 
remains nearly eonstaat The an t h er ghrea a mmber of nHq>s 
for varkms temperatnree. Taking o* tt Ja found that the Iso- 
tiiaiaemimliig nearly north and sooih move eastwards, but in 
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the interior of the continent they are bent at a right angle, 
extending east and west, and moving to the north. In the map 
for 9* the influence of greater heating of land than of sea is 
apparent. The isotherms are nearly straight lines east and we^t, 
and move from south to north. For I a* they extend west-sonth* 
west to east-north-east, and move towards north-north-east. 

In the wave of administrative economy which has passed over 
Japan daring the past three years, education has, we regret to 
notice, sufiered. The allowance to the Education Department 
for the current year is only 914,601 yen against 1,181,100 yen 
last year-~a reduction of 266,499 yen, or nearly 25 per cent. 
The expenditure on wording the mines has also been diminished 
nearly 50 per cent. It is right to observe, however, that the 
estimates of every department have been largely cut down, and 
that much of the decrease under the head of education may be 
attributed to the substitution of native teachers for highly-paid 
foreign professors. 

Mr. II. Trueman Wood, Secretary of the Sodety of Arts, 
asics ns to draw the attention of our readers to the Exhibition of 
Photographic Apparatus which the Society proposes to open 
next month. They hope to be able to include in tlie Exhibition 
apparatus illustrating some at least of the many applications of 
photography to scientifle purposes, and Mr. Wood will be very 
grateful to any person who wilt entrust the Society with any 
i^iich apparatus to be shown during the short time the Exhibition 
will remain open. Mr. Wood will gladly send full particulars 
of the Exhibition to anybody suiTicieutly interested in the matter 
to apply for them. 

Prop. R, .S. Ball, Royal Astronomer of Ireland, will give 
the first of a Course of Six Lectures on the Sun, the Moon, and 
the Planets (adapted to a juvenile auditory), at the Koynl Tnsti- 
tution on Tuesday next, the 27th instant. 

A VIOLENT shock of earthquake is reported from Agram on 
November 20, at 8.27 a.m. The duration of the shuck was 
two seconds, its direction perpendicular, and its intensity so 
great that a panic was caused, ani the idiools remained clased 
for the day. Earthquakes are reported (1) from Stassfurt, where 
a violent shock occurred on December 2 at 4.18 a.m., causing 
considerable damage in the salt-mine of Leopoldsh.'ill; (2) from 
Siders (Valaus), where a strong shock was noticed on December 
4 at 2.55 a.m, ; (3) from Agram, where a shock of two seconda 
duration occurred on December 9 at 9.55 a.m. 

The annual meeting of the Geographical Society of Paris has 
been held for the first time under the presidency of M. de 
Lesseps. The meeting was numerous and enthusiastic. M. 
de I.«ssepsgave an address in which he eul(%i<ed his prede¬ 
cessor, Admiral La Koneidv le Nourcy, who died recently, On 
the following evening the usual banquet took place at the Hotel 
Continental. 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Chacma Baboon {CynoctphalMs porrarim) 
from South Africa, presented by Capt. Wyld; two Squirrel 
Monheya {Ckrysptkrix eeiuna) from Demerara, presented by 
Mr. F. N. Apthorp; a Black-becked Jackal {Cants mesemelas) 
from Sonth Africa, presented by Capt. C. Hollard Smith ; two 
Ferrete {Mmleia fun) from Japan, presented by Mrs. Jf. F. 
Faed j a Boschtbok {I^ragdaphms ylvaHtus) from South Africa, 
presented Mr. E. W. Berryman; t Rose-coloured Pastor 
{Paster resms) from India, presented by Mr. F. Lubbock; a 
Herring Gull {Imw ar'gtHta/iu)^ a Greater Blacked-backcd Gull 
{Lortu sMrfrsitf), European, presented by Mr, £. W. Ebsworth; 
six Dwarf Chameleons {CkanmftM pimUns) from South Africa, 
presented by Col. Hassard, R.E.; aGreen Monk^ {CmepvtAeeus 
eaili/rieihu), a Mona Monkey {CtreofitMeais mna) from West 


Africa, a Cerastes Vii>er {Vipera etrasta) irom Algeria, depo¬ 
sited j' four Snow Buntings Plectrophants nh/aiis), two Common 
Siskins [ChrysomUris spittus), British, purchased. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
A Variarle of the Algol Type.— A telegram to the Earl 
of Crawford’s Observatory at Dunecht, notifies that Mr. Sawyer 
of Boston, U.S., has detected a variable of the comparatively 
rare type of Algol, with a period of 5*24 days, its brightness 
varying between 6'o and 67, and 1881, November 30-84 being 
an epoch of minimum. It is number 854 of Sir J. Herschel^ 
thira series of observations with the 20-feet reflector, published 
in Vol. iii. of the Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society; 
it is there called 5m. with a minute companion 88* n.p, 25*, and 
a note says “not in Piasri”; these observations were made in 
1827-28. The star is Lalande 31384, observed 1797, May 24, 
and estimated 64; Bessel calls it 7m, in Julv 1822, and Santini 
has the same magnitude at the end of July or beginning of 
At^st 1838. Lament has two observations at which it was 
estimated 7m. and 8m. In the Durckmusteruu^ it is 5-5, and 
on the Atlases of Argelandcr and Heis 6m. Schjellerup called 
it 7‘7 on 1863, June 9, and in his catalogue of 1864 he 
printed out the difTereiiccs in the eslimatetl majgnitudcs of 
previous observers. Dr. (lould, in the Uranometria Argeatina 
mentions that a series of comparisons betnrceii August and 
October 1871, indicated “an oscillation of magnitude froin6’o 
to 6‘5, but exhibiting no regular law in the variation" ; in the 
catalogue he has “6*7 var. 7 " Taking into enn.-ideration the 
estimates of various observers it might be inferred the true 
limits of magnitude may l>e somewhat wider than assigned aliove. 
1 he position of the star for 1882*0 is in R.A. lyh. lom. 33s. 
Decl. + I* 2&‘6. 


A PRonAiiLE VARtAnLE-STAR.— The follow ing is a case which 
apiwars to!« worthy of attention r—D’Agdct observed a star in 
1783, on July 26, 27, and 29, which be estimated on the three 
nights 6, 6, and 6‘S respectively. It is No. 5 oS 7 "S 9 •i' J^*"* 
Gould’s reduced Catalogue, and there called Attenyma; in fact 
it is not found, so far as we know, in any modern catalogue 
except Durckmmlerung, where it is +17*, 3997, and esti¬ 
mated only 9*4. The place of the star from D’Agelet, brought 
up to 1880*0, i.<i in R,A. I9h.27m. 22*10*1., Dccl. + ifig'zS'^-O' 


The Binary Star u Cassiopeias.— The elements of this 
lieautiful revolving double-star, which had been already calcu¬ 
lated by Duncr, Doberck, and Graber, in 1875 and 1876, have 
been newly investigated by Ludwig Struve, son of the present 
director of the Imperial Observatory at Pulkowa. The princi- 
I>bI characteristic of the new or!it con'-ists in its depending 
entirely upon the measures of Bessel and the two Struves be¬ 
tween 1830 and 1878, the early data of Sir W. Herschel, which, 
if taken into account, would exercise an influence much greater 
than is due to their degree of accuracy, being left out of con- 
aideration. Tbe resulting elements are as follow 


Ferinstron passage ... 1905*02 

Node . 45* 3' 

Node to peria.stron... 238*17 
For Eq.1850*0 


Inclination ... 56* 22' 

Eccentricity ... 0*6296 

.Semi-axis major 8"*786 
Period of revolution 149*90yrs. 


Duner bad found the period 176, Gruber 195, and Doberck 222 
years. A comparison with tbe measures of Dembowski (1856- 
76) and Duuer (1868-75) exhibit constant differences, upon 
which M, O. Struve remarks at .some length in a note to hit 
son’s memoir {Bulletin tie I'Aead, des Seieneesde Sf. Petershnrg, 
tome V.). 

According to the above orbit the components close in until 
tbe year 1907, when their app.arent distance is at a minimum of 
i''*9 on an angle of about 305*. To test the tenger and shorter 
periods we have: 

In Doberck's Orbit [ In L. Straves's Orbit. 

1882*0 ... 162*1 ... 5*54 16*5*8 ... 5*44 

1883*0 ... 164*6 ... 5*51 1 i6»‘i ... 5'4o 

M. Otto Struve's observations gave for the parallax of this 
star o’'*i543 ± cf'‘04$o, whence the mass of tbe two oomponente 
results 8*33 times that of the sun, and tbe author of the memoir 
further concludes that the larger star has a mass 6*57 timea, and 
the smaller one 1*76 times the solar mass. Prof. Anwers finds 
the proper motion of e CassicqieiBe + 0*13468. in right ascen*'lon, 
and - (/'*48 i in declination, or i''*t96 in great circle, in the 
direction ii3**7. 
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now have to conbider what is the best method by which we 
““ can obtain, not a reversed image of the infra-red region, but 
a direct image of that portion of the spectrum ; the problem had 
to be attacked in an expwimental manner. It was really a 
matter of physics, and nothing mure; the chemical question was 
hort de combat. Eveiy silver salt which 1 have already shown 
you, you saw absorbed in the blue end of the spectrum, and not 
in the red; and therefore from what I had previously told you, 
you were prepared to hear that those salts would not be photo- 
graphically effective for tlte red end of the spectrum, although 
mey would be eminently so for the blue end. Tlie question 
then we asked ourselves was this: Is it i>ossible to obtain a silver 
salt which shall absorb in the red c id of the spectrum ? Is it 
liosdble, for instance, to obtain a salt of silver which will exhibit 
two molecular states—one absorbing in the blue, and the other 
in the red ? If we turn to other bodies I think I can show you 
that there are bodies which exi->t in two or more molecular states. 
TTie very example of obtaining a reversed negative in the red of 
the spectrum by Draper’s plan is an example of it. I have here 
anotner very good example of the oxidation process, lliis is 
chloride of silver paper which has been darkened by white light, 
and you will see that it has a tint which naturally would absorb 
to a certain extent the red rays. You will further ‘^ee by the 
oxidising action we are able to produce a coloured oxide of 
silver. In other word-:, we have a coloured spectrum produced 
by the action of light itself, owing to the oxidising process. 
Alongside of this is the spectrum, taken on similar impcr, without 
any preliminary exposure to light. You see where we get a 
darkened salt we have an impression of the s[iectruai in various 
colours, beginning with the blue, green, and then the red of the 
specirum. Where the red end of the spectrum is you have a red 
oxide of silver formed. 

Now let me show you that there are two different molecular 
states of elementary matter with which we arc well acquainted. 
First of all I will throw a spectrum on the screen, and try to show 
you that there are two forms of iodine which absorb in different 
parts of the spectrum, telling ns that they are molecuhirly different, 
when in solution at all events. The spectrum is on the screen, 
and I place a solution of iodine which has been dissolved in 
water in front of the slit, and you see thit it cut-i off the whole 
of the blue end of the spectram, leaving only a red band. If you 
look at the w’hite screen on the wall on the right you willsee on 
i nage of the slit reflected from the back of the prism, which gives 
the real colour of the iodine in solution. In this form, then, we 
have one molecular state of iodine. We will take another mole¬ 
cular state obtained by dissolving it in bisulphide of carbon. You 
see that we have a totally different absorption. The yellow is cut 
out, and the bine and also the red are left behind. Here, then, is 
one proof that we can have two molecular states of an element, 
liut there Is another interesting example in gold. If you will 
allow me to read from a book written by my colleague, Mr. 
Lockyer, he refers to the two molecnlar states of gold; and if 
possible, I should like to show you those different moleculu' 
states as far as we can on the screen. After talking about dif¬ 
ferent kinds of spectra he goes on to say: '* Gold is sometimes 
yellow, as you know, but gold is sometimcii blue and sometimes 
red. It mmt be perfectly clear to all that if particles vibrate, 
the colours of substances must have sometMng to do with the 
vibrations, If the colours have anything to do with the particles 
it must be with their vibrations. Now as the spectrum in the 
main consists of red, yellow, and blue, the red and the blue rays 
are owiim to something in a substance which only transmits or 
reflects the yellow lij^t: if we put gold leaf in ^nt of the 
limelight, we can see whether the yellow light does or docs not 
suflfer any change. The yellow disappears; we have a green 
colour; the red and blue are absent. The g9ld leaf <» ex¬ 
cessive thickness. What would happen could I make It thicker ? 


Its colour would become more violet. This I have proved by 
using aqua regia. But we can obtain a solution of fine gold 
whidi lets the led light through. lu particles are doing some¬ 
thin with the blue vibrations. We can obtain another solution 
whin only transmits the blue. Now what is the difference^ 
the * particular ’ difference—between the gold in these solutions 
and that whidt U yeUow Iqr reflected light, and green or violet 



by transmitted light ? It is a question worthy of much study.” * 

I will now throw on the screen an image of a thin film of 
gold kindly lent me by Mr. Lockyer, and you will see the 
colour of gold as it really is. It is not yellow, as we ordi¬ 
narily know it, but U green when of that particular thickness, 
and it cuts off the red of the spectram. I have here a solu¬ 
tion of gold, which however does let red light through. It 
U purely metallic gold precipitated in water, and yon will see 
what a beautiful red colour tliis has. This ruby colour of gold 
was first obtained by Dr, Hugo MUller, and experimented upon 
by Faraday. You can obtain also another solution of gold 
which is a ^eenish blue. It is rather a ticklish thing to show on 
the screen, but I dares.iy we shall be able to show it to you. 
Thus then, we have gold in three states: the red molecular 
state, the blue molecular state, and the green molecular state; 
or perhaps the green may be referred to the difference between 
those two, or a combination of those two. Evidently, then, it 
is possible to obtain matter in two or three molecular states at 
the very least. 

Now to apply this to our silver salts. ExMrience seems to 
show’ that the green moleculc.s will be much more likely to 
absorb in the red than the blue molecules. I will just tiy to 
explain this by passing one or two green bodies before the slit of 
the sjjcctrum apparatus (Fig. 6). In this green glass, for instance. 



Fic 6.—Atiserption spscira of diflcieot eoloursd nuat«n. 


you see that the red U cut off markedly from the green. Now 
tf we take a solution of a salt of copper—chloride of copper—you 
will remark that the same phenomenon presents itself; we luve 
the red cut off as well as the blue. You may ask the question 
whether a blue colour may not be equally as effective in absorb¬ 
ing the red as the green. I think I can answer this question 
experimentally. Here we have a piece of ordinary blue glass; 
you will see that although the red of the spectrum is dimmed to 
a certain extent, still a streak of red apprars, and the principal 
absorption takes place in the yellow. One would naturally infer 
that as the red was not entirely cut off, those rays which lie below 
the red would also not be cut off. That, practically speaking, is 
found to be the case. We will take an ordinary blue dye, and 
you will find that we get the same phenomenon occurring. You 
will notice that the image of the slit on the side screen is a most 
b^ntiful Oxford blue, and yon notice in the spectrum tltat it is 
gradually cutting out the yellow. Sneh experiments might be 
multiple, but from what you have seen it is evident that a 
green is more likely to lie effective as a red absorber than is 
blue, and this would apply also to the silver salt as regards the 
molecular slate which we wish to produce. 

You may ask me—why cannot we use a green dye accord¬ 
ing to Yogi’s method, which I mentioned last time? 1 can 
show you on the screen what would have happened with a 

K dye. There are greeas and greens: some greens absorb 
I rm, others do not. In the ordinary green dye, which is 
a very complex body, part of the blue and part of the yellow is 
cut off, but not the rra or the green, and consequently, as the 
red appeared it was perfectly useless to attempt to dye a film in 
order (0 produce a photograph of that end of the spectrum. What 
remainea then to do ? It simply remained to take some simple 
silver salt itself, and then to convert it into the molecular state. 
Which would absorb the red. After four years of labour we 
succeeded in effecting this. In this test-tube we have some 

M uted bromide of silver, which, as you saw on the screen 
le, is of a yellow tint, or rather of an orange tint Now 
bromide'Xif silver is to a very small extent soluble in nitrate of 
silver, more particularly when acidified with nitric acid t awl if 
such brondde of sHver as we have here be boiled in a solution of 
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nitrate of silver together whh nitric acid, pudculor puticles of 
bromide of stiver are dissolved by the nitrate of silver, and 
then are re-deposited, b«ilt up, os it were, into bigger and Ugger 
molecalcs, nntil finally we find we have a bromide of silver 
which literally is green when placed before the lantern. These 
two jthUea are respectively coated with the two kinds of 
bromide; first we have the ordinary bromide; and second, the 
bromide modified in molecular structure in the way I have 
described. The light from the lantern traverses the two films 
placed side by side, and yoa will see that they are eminently dif • 
lerent in every way: the one being of an orange tint, absorbs the 
bine rays, the other being of a greenish-blue tint, absorbs the red. 
Now to show you that those two states ore identical as far os the 
chemical compoution of the molecules is concerned, 1 will take 
the green bromide of silver film which I had just now, and rub it 
with my finger; you will find that the blue bromide is once more 
reconverted into the red bromide. It has been scratched a little 



fhsmabcSolar Spsi^m. 

Fio. 7.—Distrain of tlw Issst ts&nnaible portion of the aoUr ipeetrun, 
in dm rubbing, and you will se^ where the scratching has taken , 
place, that it u of a fine orange tint. Here then we have a solution 
of the problem, the production of a bromide which will absorb 
in the rad as wdl as one which can absorb in the blue, which is 
the ordiiHiy state. 

Now no sooner was Ah bromide obtained tlum, of course, 
Acre was great faiterast disp^ed to test its effect as regards its 
bei^ a ^lotograpUc salt. To do this we natural^ appealed to 
the speemnn. fint ben 1 have something which wilt be perhaps 
more eflEcadons in sbowhif you what Aat salt can do Aan any- 
tiiiii g dse: This is a pmtemph of the poles of an eleotric 
Ught taken thrauA Ais sheet of Uaek ebonite. It is perfectly 
ops/que to sU vidue xadiadon, bet Afoiyh it those rays which 
are below Ae ted can peMtrme to a certaia extent You see 
a are able to photopaphwtth A* dark nys, abaoluttlv 

_^t aahm the vUfale taps at aU. Another example of Ais 

might probaUy be intenatlng for von to ate, and Aat is this: it 
lean experiment I earried ont to*^, so Aat it Is frash in my 


memory. Here I have a card pierced wiih a few •holes 
That card was taken and laid very nearly, but not quite, in 
contact with tiih blue bromide film, and over it was placed a 
blackened kettle of boiling water. If those dark rays had any 
effect on the blue bromide, the radiations from the kettle of 
boiling water ought to alter the salt. Let us see whether 
it did so. The photograph is rough, hut still I daresay it is 
specific enough to show you the result. You will see that the 
images of these holes arc exactly reproduced, and the source of 
illumination, if it may he so called, was the kettle of boiling 
water, the radiations of which sufficed to cause an alteration in 
the silver salt. I have been able once—I have not trird to repeat 
the experiment—to photograph a kettle of boiling water by its 
own radiation; that is to say, it iveame a source of light. 

We will next appeal to the Miectrum to sec whether it is 
sensitive to all the radiations, and 1 ihink you will find that it u ill 
answer our expedations to the highest degree. 1 have on the 
screen the first photograph of the prismatic spectrum 
which was taken with this •-aU, You will be able to 
note the position of Ae spectrum with regard to the 
blue, the green, the yellow, the red. Below the im¬ 
pression made by the latter we have the famous A 
line, and below this again we have an impression made 
by the infra-red rays. What we next attempted was 
of cour.-e to get belter photographs than the one I 
have already shown you; nnd next to draw a map of 
the prismatic spectrum. 

In the following diagru'ii we have the re-ults of 
the measurements of these photographs. You •-ee 
to what an enormous extent the solar spectruni ex¬ 
tends below the limit of the visible spectrum—the A 
\jt0et line is seen with great difficulty in the spcctro'-cope 
' (Fig. 7). The hst band in the photograph that I last 
show^ you was the baud marked r, but below that 
there arc other bands which I was subsequently aUe 
to obtain. It is very rarely that these bands can 
be photographed at all, not became the plate is 
not sensitive to those radiations, hut simply because 
of the atmospheric absorption which cuts off these 
particular radiations and prevents them from rearhtng 
our earth. I may say that the theoretical limit m 
the prismatic spectrutn is very nearly reached here— 
not quite, hut nearly. Cauenet showed that if you 
set up alonj the length of the ipcctrum, as we have 
It here, the inverse square of the wave-length of any two 
lines, °ay the inverse square of the wave-lengA of the B 
g poi, line, and erected a perpendicular line of a length retire* 
senting Aat particular number, and also uf the wave- 
lenrth of the F line sav in the same way, and Aen joined 
of the points thus obtained, we Aonld get a line on which 
the inverse snuarcs of the wave-lengths of H G C D 
would lie, ana also theoretically the wave-lcngAs of 
lines below tbe red. Thus if we took and joined two 
points, all the other inverse squares of the ware-IengAs 
would lie along that line, ve^ nearly. In that way 
a theoretical limit of the prismatic spectrum can hie 
obtaAed; in other woids, tbe whmatlc spectrum 
must stop where the wave-length n infinity. You 
will see that in this diagram we vei7 nearly reach 
the theoretical limit. Where there is no atmosphere 
to interfere with the radiation, it would be easy to 
retch it. Since the spectrum we photomtihed is 
the tolar spectrum, between the slit and tbe source or radiation 
many miles of atmosphere wiA more or less aqueous vapour 
intervene, which prevent ua obtaining tbe limit; but with tbe 
electric light Ae absolute limit can be reached on some 
occasions, though with some difficulty. It may be asked 
If we can assume that there is a practical as well as theoretical 
limit of the prismatic spectrnm; and in answer to this 1 may say 
that Ae measurements made from other {Aotqgraphs, to which 
reference will be made, wlUdiinoiutrate Aat one is.fully justified 
in adopting the Aeory. 

The disadvantage of using Ae prismatic spectrum for mea¬ 
surement is this! you will notice the waves are very much 
compnNsed as you gfit down towards the red. Tbe ordinates to 
the curve (Fig. 7) rapreient the wave-lengA; endif you calcnlkte 
the wave-loigths fbm Ae inverse sqaeres g^ven ^ the neeity 
straight line ft forms a curve like the above. 

Now owingto the eompresidon of Ae ultm-red it was vary 
difikalt to decipher Ae inU mevung of AeimpresAma obtained 
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m thw ultra-red r^oti, more particulnrly as regards the resolu¬ 
tion of bands into lines. You saw there were vety few lines 
apparently, but there were band^ and the question asked was, 
l^uld we resolve these bands into lines? You recollect that 
Draper had in his photograph three tines below the limit of the 
red end of the si^ectrum taken by the oxidising process. They 
did not go very far down os it turned out, but Rtiil, there they 
were, and I think 1 can show you that those lines and bands 
are resolvable into lines. To do that, of course, we have to use 
a diffraction grating. On that stand I have a diffraction gratit^ 
kimilar to the one Mr. Lockyer showed you, which was used in 
all the re-earches on the spectrum. We have on the screen the 
spectra produced by the grating; you will see that even the first 
two which lie next to the bright central image of the slit are 
much feebler than the spectrum you ordinarily see on the screen, 
as Mr. Lockycr pointed out. If you turn the grating further 
round you will see that another spectrum conies on, and bv 
turning it still further we get a third, and so on. They are aU 
feeble, but the two last very feeble indeed, but stilt they are 
present; of course by turning the grating in the other direction we 
should get similar spectra on the other side of the central image 
of the slit. Hy holding the screen up rather closer to the source 
of li^t, we shall he able to see the spectra better. I want you 
to notice that the violet of the third spectrum overlaps the red 
of the second spectrum. In order to photograph the ultra-red 
of the first spectrum it was necessary to use some artifice to cut 
out those invisible rays which lie between the violet and the 
red, and belong to the ultra-violet of the second spectrum, and 
also the violet and the blue, and the green of the same spectrum. 
In order to do that we used various absorbing media, but the 
most practicable for the purpose we had in view was a solution 
of bichromate of potash in water of about i-25th of an inch in 
thickness. You will see that bichromate of potash cuts off the 
violet and the blue, and leaves the red and yellow intact. ITiis 
solution was used with the diffraction s;iectruni to photograph 
the ultra-red regions. I will throw a diagram on the saeen to 
show the overlapping of the different spcclra, to make it more 
clear. You see in the second order the H lines comes a little 
beyond A (Fig. 8), and in the third line they come as far as the 
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D liira You will also notice that the bichromate of potash 
cuts off certain rays in the first order-speetnim, the same rays 
of the second-order spectrum, and those also in the thlrd-oidet' 
spectrum. 

1 will now throw on the screen seme photographs taken with 
tMs diffraction spectrum [shown and expUinedJ. 

That is as to as we nave been abk ter dutlnguish with the 
difinction grating up to the present time, although we have 
hopes that with more labour we shall berdde to get fiuther 
down, not to the tfteorettcal-llmitofAespeotnmu shown hy^e 
diffiiedcmgnitiitg^ aiiice that is Infinitely firdown, bot at tH events 
towards that way. In order to show how we osA ptot the wave* 
leiwthBltlsoDlyneoesBaiytoine the same plate of green bromide 
oM to ecpoie naif the sUt to the second-oider nectrom for the 
tmie end, and (he other half to the first order «f the rsd end cf the 
■PWtram, nriq|b of course, proper abaotUng media. In ttis 
ptelngmifti we adopted this astmee. The tw half of the aSt 
weqwiaedtothetedend, and the bottom naif to the blue, 
and 10 you see two speetn superposed one above the other 


(Fig. 9). Nqw we know that in the second order the wave-length 
of a line will be exactly half that of the wave-length of the next 
order which is almve it. That is to say, suppose tlm wave-length 
of the H line to be 3900, the ultra-red ray which lies over it would 
be exactly 7800, and so on. By these means, by the coincidences 
of these lines one with the otner, one is able to ascertain the 
exact wave-length of lines which lie in the ultra-red rays of the 
spectrum. 

Then came the question, were we able to separate Draper’s 
lines into bands, and were we able to separate these bands which 
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we photographed into lines ? Draper’s three lines were separated 
into 250 didinct lines, and the bands on the screen into some¬ 
where over 500. 

Having obtained means of photographing in the ultra-red 
region of the spectrum, what was the natural use to make of it ? 
lb introduce it into the photographic art ? Not so, because there 
were considerations which prevented our doing so; hut it seemed 
that there were otlier problems which might be settled very 
readily by recourse to another investigation. It seemed probable 
that colourless liquids ought to exercise absorption in the ultra- 
red regions. Nothing was known regarding them beyond the 
remarkable and well-known experiments made by Prof. Tyndall 
with a thermopile, with some source of radiation at a comparatively 
low temperature, lie used a red-hot platinum spind ora cube of 
hot water, and noted the radiation which was allowed to pass 
through different liquids and gases. But the knowledge obtained 
by this method was very much the same as if we were told that 
so much total visible light was cutoff when examining the absorp¬ 
tion spectra of coloured bodies. No definite knowledge was 
obtained as to the parts of the spectrum where the absorption of 
the Uqukls took iilaee; in other woids, Tyadall gave us a noti¬ 
fication of the absorptions, and not tiieir loealtty—a most 
imTOrtaot i«int. 

Cbl. Festing joined with me in uivestigatiug this question, and 
we commenced, as might naturally he expected, by testing the 
absorption spectnun 0? water, and then we went on to a variety 
of hydrocarbons, such as the alcohol series, benzine^ and so on. 
I need not recount to yon all the various difficulties we found in 
our way ; they weR varied, hut ultimately we were abk to over¬ 
come them. Early in our work we hod gltmmeriags of the 
truth that sabsequeutly burst upon nt in its fnll and truett light. 
The mediod we adopted was as follows:—You may Mn^ne a 
source of light—the pwitivc pole of the electric light forms a very 
brilUant source when cast by a kus npm the slit of the photo- 
spectroscope (Fig. 10). A tube of liquid, T, was (dacedb^ween 



Tte. xo.—Appsxatus used in photoiii^Aiilc the absoipdoB speetn of Iiv>ids. 


tlm lens and the sHts; the rays were passed through prisms p, and 
eventually we^ received on Ae pbotoigraphlc plate F such as we 
have ncR. Passing sunlight through the top half of the dit, 
and then iiBlng the electric light to get the absorption spectrum 
of the BquidUvcfugh the bottom half of the slit, we were Able 
to compare dfher^ solar spectrum with the abtorption of the 
elsctrio Ughtnfter passiim flurough any liquid: or hgr plaeiitt two 
difftarent Bqat& btfere to top and hqttoin half of the dit we 
wan abk to eompace their abiomUicin.apactra with each other. 

Some of (he first results we obtakea dere wito hydrooarbo 
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containing oxygen. Alcohol and ether are both hydro- 
carbons—they contain hydrogen, carbon, but also oxygen; 
and we noticed that In these oxygen compounds these Iwnds 
of absorption were shaded bands, and not sharp and 
defined, as it were. We then went on to another series of com¬ 
pounds, or rather, part of the same group which contained no 
oxygen at all. Thns we worked with methyl iodide, ethyl iodide 
and propyl iodide, and we fonnd a very marked diflerence 
between the two spectra. We fonnd that in the ca-es where 
there was no oxygen there were no .shaded hands—that is to 
say, that if (here were bands, they were sharp bands withont 
shading at the sides (Fig. ii), What was the signification of this? 


eoo pev jooo m noo 



Fig. ji.—A bsorptioa ipGcUB uf hydracarbuok, Ac. 


There most have been some meaning in it. Were the lines or 
the shaded bands due to carbon or to hydrogen ? The lines 
cottid not be due to oxwen, because they were not present when 
oxygen was present, lo what, then, could they be due ? They 
mutt be due to carbon, hydrogen, or iodine; and which of these 
it became important to ascertain. In Fig. 11 we have amap of a 
selection of the different alcohols and the iodides, which were 
photographed. You will see that what I have said about alcohol 
IS correct; that we have the shading off of the bands in the case 
of the alcohols. But when we come to the iodides we have a 
marked difference; we have lines springing up, as iu ethyl 
iodide—distinct lines—which are also fouw in the other iodides. 
The question then was to trace these lines to their origin. If 
they were due to carbon we ought, of course, only to find them 
in carbon compounds; if they were due to hydrogen we ought 
only to find them where there was hydrogen. So we tried a 
series of substances, the absorptbns of which 1 throw on the 
screen. When we tried chloroform, which contains only one 
atom of carbon and one of hydrwen, but three of chlorine, the 
whole spectrum became one of lines, nothing else but lines. 
These lines might be due to the carbon and hydrogen, or they 
might be due to the chlorine; so the next substance we tried 
was hydrochloric add, which contams only hydrqgen and 
chlorine. Here we have lines again which were coincident 
with some of the lines in the chloroform: those lines might 
still be due to hydrogen or chlorine. The next substance we 
tried was ammonia, which contains no chlorine, but three 
atoms of hydrogen and one of nitrogen. That gave lines again. 
We next tried carbon disulphide and carbon tetrachloride 
which contain nddier hydrogen nor oxygen, with the result that 
we had neither bands nor lines. Evidently we had tracked the 
lines to tl^ sonree; thi^ were due to the oscillation of hydrogen 
in these putiealar compounds we had examined. When we took 
sulphttric add we found die snne residt again; the bands were 
rather shaded, and to a eestaia extent it was the tame in water 
also. The (HTgen, m w» ahull see, formed these bands, but at 
the same time at the limit of the bands a dlstiiict line was formed. 
Thns than we fonnd in all the absorptfoa spectra which contained 
lines, that those lines wete due to hydrogen and nothing else. 

.X should next like to show yon the further infonnetlon we 
gained from these photographs. In die diagrsm we have the 


alcohol absorption spectrum, with a chloroform spectrum be¬ 
neath it. The question to he answered is—Why should we 
have bands with sharp edges and €ne lines in one case, and 
bands with sharp edges and bands shaded off in the other? In 
both ca^es the bands with sharp edges seem to be due to the ba>^e 
of the compound. Thus, In the case of the chloroform, the 
thick line or sharp-edged band seems to be due to the combina¬ 
tion between carbon and hydrogen, and those other lines leem to 
be due to the vibration of hydrogen and nothing el^e. 

What was the meaning however of the sbadro bands as (say) 
in alcohol ? When we came to the photographs it was found 
without exception that hydrocarlxma containing oxygen, M’hen 
not contained in the radical or base of the compound, 
aluays gave some shaded bands, and on measurement it was 
found that .the shading alwrays stopped at ixiints where, in 
other spectra, we had marked the hydrogen lines. This coin¬ 
cidence was very remarkable, and could not be fortuitous ; in 
fact, it seemed that there must be some connection between the 
fitionnf these lines and the termination of the buids. The 
nds must tie due to the oxygen in the compounds. What we 
eventually arrived at at last was this, that the oxygen blotted out 
the spectrum between two hydrogen lines; that is to say, ifyou look 
at it in one way, the oxygen oscillated between two hydrogen lines 
and cut out that particular portion of the spectrum. When we 
came to the bemine scries, or in fact any other =erie.«, wc found 
the same hold good; where we bad hydrogen and no oxygen 
we had lines; where we had oxygen with the hydrogen we 
had bands. Where we had carbon, hydrogen, and ox;^cn, 
on .see we hail a shaded band and few lines; where we 
ad carbon, hydrogen, and chlorine, or carbon, hydrogen, and 
bromine, or carbon, hydrogen, and iodine, or carbon and hydrogen 
alone, we had sharp-edgro bands and many lines. Where we 
had carbon and chlorine, or carbon and nitrogen, or carbon 
and .sulphur, we had no alisorpiion whatever. That is to say, 
if you place bisulphide of carbon or cyanogen before the slit in 
one of these tubes we shall .see no absorption take place except 
a general absorption. In other words, the absorption grtidually 
increased and mounted up from the least refrangible end of (he 
spectrum towards the blue end of the -spectrum, and that was 
the only absorption which could be traced. The following table 
concisely shows the above ;— 

CBbon, IlrJropn, .nd Ow« { 

Carbon, Hydrogen, and Chlorine ) 

Carbon, Hydrogen, and Bromine f Sharp-edged bands and many 
Carbon, Hydrogen, and lodme... t lines. 

Carbon and Hydrogen .) 

Carbon and Chlorine.) 

Carbon and Nitrogen.> No special absorption. 

Carbon and Sulphur.) 

Hydrogen and Oxygen . Bands and lines. 

Hydrogen and Chlorine ... ... Lines only. 

Hydrogen and Nitrogen ... ... Lines only. 

The character of absorption then was general and special. 
Where we had special absorption bands they were due 
primarily to hydro^n t^om vibrating; whilst the general ab¬ 
sorption was due to the wukcuUs; the heavier the molecule 
the more it let the ultra-red through the spectrain. If bases 
of two series were present we found the absorption due to each 
base of these particular compounds present in the spectrum, 
lims, by taking the absorption spectrum of, say, a compound 
of ethyl and bentine, wc are able to say .that tbe ethyl base wes 
there and the benzine base was there also; the bases of these 
particular series betiu denoted by these thicker bands with 
sh^ edges to which 1 have already nferted. 

Thus then spectrum analysis opened a way for the chemical 
analysis of theM organic compounds, not or course in their 
entir^, bnt so as to get a qualitative idea of what they may 
contain. 

Tbe length of liquid generally employed was six inebes, and the 
natural question to ask is, What is the diffeienee caused by in¬ 
creasing or diminibhing the thickness of the liquid between tbe 
slit and the source of %ht? If yon Inerease foe thickness of the 
liquid between foe slit and foe sonree of light, it is this: Whereyou 
have oxygen bands you have them shaded off; inereising in in¬ 
tensity, out spreading further—they do not spread further in a 
nondescript way, but in a very ma»ed manner they spread out 
to foe next hydrogen line, and so on. Therefore, sup^ng 
with a very smsli thlokness we have oxygen bands extending 
between two hydrogen linear in the next»Indies of liquid foe 
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abaorpHait will cover three hydrogen lines, and so on. Where 
you have lines, the lines never alter ; where you have those base 
Mods, or radicle bands, as they are called, they never alter; they Me 
always in the same position, and never spread out or dimmish 
either to the right or left. When you diminish the thickness of 
the fluid those bands are always present, and they are the last 
things to disappear in the absorption spectra. 

Another remarkable thing with regard to these compound.^ is, 
ai a rule there are two bands which are characteristic of their 
base. There is a band which is nearly always situated near the 
liutit of the red, and another between wavedengths 8000 to 
11,000. That is to say, there is always a band to be seen some¬ 
where about “ a,” and another somewhere about /». Those are 
characteristic of any particular compound wc may have present. 

^ ou may say that I have been giving you a lecture on chemis¬ 
try but in reality it is one which 1 hope may lead to result'! in 
folai physics. And 1 now venture to tell you how (Fig. 12). Here 
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Fic. IAbsorption spectra of aldehyde and par-aldehyde. 


i> a [tair of bodies which we examined, to which 1 wish to 
draw your particular attention, namely, (he spectra of alde¬ 
hyde and par-aldehyde. Now aldehyde and par aldehyde are 
the same bodies exactly in compo-sition, only chemists tell us that 
]*ar-aldchyde has three molecules of aldehyde in iU one mole- 
cule^the only difference then between them is that there are 
three molecules of aldehyde combined to form par-aldehyde; 
aldehyde of course being one molecule by itself. Not only do 
cheinuts tell us that this is the case, but they know it, because 
if they heat par-aldehyde they set aldehyde formed again, and 
can>econvert this into par-aldehyde. Now 1 wantyou to notice 
the difierence in the spectra between these two bodies. We 
have two bodies of the same chemical composition and of dif- 
fei-cnt molecular groupin', and you will see there is a total 
distinction in the two absorption spectra they yield. The only 
thing in common is the radical band, llicre nay be one or 
two other coincidenGes, but all the rest of the spectra arc 
perfectly distinct Now if you refer back to Mr. Lockyer's 
lectures I think this alone will throw some light on what he has 
already said to you. lie has told you, for instance, that the 
8i)ectrum of iron in the flames and the spectrum of iron in the 
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sMs are dissimilar; and he has kindly famished me widt a 
photograph » hich shows one little pvt of the spectrum in which 
m is exemplified in a leravkable dep«e< In it we have three 
uwa liaes close to one anothv (Fig. 13). la the aan>ipota two 
or those only appev, and in the Ames the third alone^appevs 


If you look at this by the light of that photograph of aldehyde 
and par-aldehyda which I nu on the screen, 1 think it is a 
reasonable deduction to make that the iron in the flame and 
that in the sun-spots have different molecular groupings. I say 
that this spectral analysis to which we have subjected aldehyde 
and par-aMehyde, and many other similarly constituted bodies, 
lends confiimation to that view. Of course, in thecase of organic 
compounds, we can appeal to the chemist to analyse them for us, 
and ne tells us that they ore different moleculv groupings. It 
is scarcely fair in one case to admit that the two spectra are given 
by two moleculu groujungs of the some substance, and in the 
other to deny it. 

Again, we found that many lines were common to each hydro- 
carlwn: thus we found a line at 867 of the scale, common to 
beiisiae and to nlcoltol; and to take one particular case, we 
found a special line common to water, hydrochloric acid, and 
chloroform. Has this any bearing on what you have heard? 
Mr. Lockyer h.a$ told you that some short lines are to be found 
in two, three, four, or even six different metals, not taking the long 
lines into account, as they iniglit be considei^ to be due to im¬ 
purities in the different spectra. Let us apply this to our case. A 
certain sul>stnnce, A, has certain lines coincident with U ; B also 
lias certain lines coincident with C; and C al-so has other lines 
coincident with A. Now wc will suppose the.se hvdrocarbons 
were lo iked upon as elements, but that eventually the che¬ 
mists split up what they considered elements, and found that 
the only substance which was common to the three was hydro¬ 
gen. 1 leave you to draw the parallel between Mr, Ixxkyer's 
experiments and those which I have endeavoured, in a very rough 
and unsatisfactory manner, to bring before you. 1 think, if 
the chemist will admit that in the case of the hydrocarbons it is 
hydrogen which produces the lines common to all, there is no 
reason on earth, suppoaing the metals are not elements, w by you 
should conceive that they should not have a common con¬ 
stituent in the same way that the organic compounds have a 
common constituent in the shape of hydrogen. 1 leave that for 
your consideration. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oxford.— Among the professorial notices of next term’s lec¬ 
tures already publishi^ ve those of the Professors of Astronomy, 
Geology, Botany, and Medicine. 

Prof. I*ritchard will give three courses at the University Ob¬ 
servatory. He will leclve on the Lunar and planetary Theories, 
and will form two classes for practical instruction in the evenings. 
Prof. Pre->twich will lecture on Slratigrapbicol Geology in the 
University Museum. Prof. Lawson will lecture on the Elementsi 
of Systematic Botany at the Botanic Garden. 

The Professor of Medicine, Dr. Acland, givea notice that the 
next examination for a Radcliffe Travelling Fellowship will com¬ 
mence in the second week of February. Candidates are requested 
to communicate with the Frofeasor. 

The professors and lecturers engaged in teaching Physics have 
settled a combined system of lectures for next term u below 

Hydromechanics, by Prof. Price; (i) Distribution of Ter¬ 
restrial Magnetism, (2) Electricity developed by Contact of 
different Substances, by Prof. Clifton ; Instruments and Methods 
employed in Optical Measurements, by Prof. Clifton ; Practical 
Physics by Pro^ Clifton, Mr. Stockor, Mr. Heaton; The 
Generation and Measurement of Electric Currents, by Mr. 
Baynes; Electrostatics (treated Mi^ematically), by Mr. Hayes; 
Elementaiy Mechanics (treated Experimentally), by Mr. Stocker ; 
Problems in Elementary Mechanics and Physics, by Mr, Heaton ; 
Elementary treated Ei^rimentally (Heat and Light), by 

Mr. Dixon. The lectora on Optical Instruments are intended 
to serve as an introduction to the practical work in the lab ira- 
tery.. The last three courses of lectures are intended to meet 
the requirements of candidates for the Preliminary Honov 
Examination, 

An examination for a Fellowship in biological snbjects 
will i>e held at University College in February, 1882, be* 
ginning on Wednesday, Febnianr 22, at 9 a.ia. Candidates 
OM desired to call on Mr. C. T. Fanlkner with the usual testi¬ 
monies and certificates on tueaday, February at, between s 
and 6 ^.m. But intending candidatea an desired to send In their 
names to him befon February 1,1882, with a list of the sabjeets 
whi^ tbmr oShr for examination, and at the same time to men¬ 
tion any branch of Molpgy to which they have turned .spueial 
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attention, or on which they may have written original articles. 
Copies of any such articles shoulrl also be sent in. The examina* 
tlon will comprise (A) Papers of Questions, and (B) Practical 
Work, in Zoology, PhyMology, and Bidony. Further and more 
dctsHri information may be obtained of Mr. Faulkner, 

Cambkidob.—P rof. Stuart has received the o 0 er of an engine 
from I)r. Siemens for his class-rooms of mechanism. The ext«i- 
sion of the workshops is to be proceeded with at once. 

Practical anatomy will commence neat term on January 20. 
Demonstrations on Heat, by Mr. Gla«farook, and Electricity 
and Magnetism (advanced), by Mr. Shaw, will be given next 
term in the Cavendish Laboratory. 

Mr. Garnett will give elementary lectures on Heat in St. 
John’s College, beginning February 2, adapted to the ist M.B , 
the Special Examination in Mechani^m and Applied Science, 
and the first part of the Natural Sciences Tripos. 

Glasgow. —The Clark Feliow.ship in Natural Science (225/. 
per annum for three years) has just been awarded to Mr. John 
II. Fullarton, M.A., B.Sc. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Chemical Society, December 15.—Prof. Roscoe, president 
in the chair.—The following papers were read:—On some 
higher oxides of manganese and their hydrates, by W. H. 
Veley.—On a new alkaloid from Cinchona bark, by D. Howard 
and j. Hodgkin. The anthors have extracted from the bark of 
China Cuprica an alkaloid closely resembling quinine in its general 
properties. It dilTers in thoMoIuhility of its salts; and from the 
readiness with which the alkaloid crystallises from ether; they 
have named it hoinoquinine. In the discussion which followed 
this Mper Mr. Cownley mentioned that he, in oot junction with 
Dr. Paul, had sepnr.'ited apparently the same olkaloUl, and that 
the re-ults would be pabiished in the next number of the 
Pharmaceutical Journal .—Contributions to the chemistry of the 
rare earth metals, by B. Brauner. This paper gives .an account 
of a most thorough investigation of some compounds of cerium 
and didymium, and the determination of the atomic weight of 
lanthanum. 'I'he author has preparerl n tetrailuoride of cerium 
and' a pentoxide of dtdymium ; he places these metals in the 
eighth aeries (horuoiital) of Mendeljeff’s system, thus: Cseaium 
133, barium 137. lanthanum 139, cerium 141*6, didymium 
146 *&. 


Royal Horticultural Society, December 12.—Lilies attacked 
by lorviE of Srachycerus, sp.: Mr. Maelacblon exhibited lame 
received from Mr. G. F. Wilson of Weybridge, which eat into 
the centre of the bulbs of lilies.—Cocoanut attacked by 
larvse of Nylocatus, sp. The same gentleman okio showed 
some remarkable Imrvm with a curiously indurated joint be¬ 
low the head. The species, be observed, was remarkable 
in penetrating the soft wood of palnu, as the European species 
attacks bard wood, such, as firs. He had met with the 
latter in the Black Forest.—Proliferous fir cone: Dr. M. 
T. Masters exhibited a cone of Abia DouglaHi, in which 
the bracts were foliaceous, but the seed-scale partially atroidiied, 
as is ttsnally the case in proliferous cones, lie contrasted this 
with a prolifercmi state of Sdadopitys vtrtteUtaia (see Veitch’s 
Manual of Conifers:.” Fig. 46), in which the s^«scale be¬ 
came foliaceous, the b^t remainmg normal. The importance 
of this latter specimen in relation to the nature of the lo-caUed 
leaves of Seiaaofitys and of the seed-scale of the Abietinese was 
commented on,—!^bryo-bud of oak; Mr. W. G. Smith exbi- 
Mted a specimen about one and a half inches in diameter. It 
was removed from beneath the bark. Such are extremely com¬ 
mon in breche% In which they vary from the siae of peas to 
that of ane’s fist 


Society of Teleginph Bngineen and of Blectrlcians, 
December 15.—Annual general meeting.—The following gentle¬ 
men were elected as the conacil of the Society for the ensning 
year;—President. Lieiit-Col. C. E. Webber. R.E.; Vice- 
presidents :—Wtlloni^by Smi^ Ptof. W. G. Adams. F.R.S,, 
C. E. Sps^ettf. M. last. C.E., Prof. D. E. Hng^e^, F.R.S., 
Hon. Treasurer, E. Graves; Hon. SeoetaiT. Lleat.'Col. Fnmk 
Bolton; Council: W, S. Aadr^ WQltem T. AtiseU, Sir 
Chariet Bright, M. Inst C.E.. C. B. Bright, the Eari of 
Cnwferd and Balcanres, F.R.S., H. G. Eridtien. H. C. Foide, 


M. Inst. C.F.., Matthew Gray, John Fletcher Moulton, F.R.S.. 
Alexander Siemens, Augustus Stroh, C. F. Varley, F.R.S. ; 
Associate Members of Council: Capt J. T. Bncknill, R.E,, 
C. 11 . B. Paten, T. R. Crompton, M. Inst, C.E. 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society, December 5.—The Right lion. Lord Mon- 
areiff, president, in the chair.—After a few introductory remarks, 
die president proceeded to read the obituary notices of Dr. J. 
Hill Burton, Dr. Andrew Wood, Prof, Sanders, Dr. Ilandyside, 
and the Rev. Dr. Gumming.—A quaternion paper on Hamilton’s 
i/ymbolical cubic, by Dr. Gustav Plarr, was presented by Prof. 

, Tail, who then made an interesting couununication on the subject 
: of Mirage. By means of a simple assumption as to the law of 
variation of density in a stratum of air near the earth’s surface, 
a complete explanation cuuM be given of the very curious erect, 

; invert^, and again erect images which were observed by Vince 
towards the end of last century, and formed the subject of the 
Bakerian I.ecture of 1799. The necessary geometric conditions 
fulfilled by contiguous rays so as to give either an erect or an 
inveited image are well known ; but no attempt had been made 
to imagine a simple state of affairs which would give both images 
at once. If the refractive index of a portion of a medium is 
given by the equation ;*•=a*whereby is the distance of the 
portion considered from a given plane—the plane, namely, of 
minimum density, then it can be easily shown by Hamilton’s 
general method that the path of any tay which is deflected with¬ 
out touching the plane of iiauiuium density is a distorted inverted 
catenary, and is ubviomly symmetrical with respect to a vertical 
line through its vertex. Whatever the law of density, the upper 
of two such contiguous rays emanating from a given ]»int 
must in general have its vertex either a little behind or a Hide 
in front of that of the lower ray. In the former case the rays 
cross before they return to the same level from which they 
started, and an inverted image is die consequence; in the latter 
case they do not cross, and foe result is ao erect image. Hence 
the mere inspection of foe locns of vertices of all possible rays 
coming from a given point is enough to tell foe kind of image 
seen by any given pencil of rays belonging to the system. ALo 
all rays that pass between any two given points on the lame level 
must have tlieir vertices on the vertical line half way between 
these points. If then foe locus of vertices is such that it can be 
cat in three distinct points by a vertical straight line, evidently 
three images will be possible, two direct and one inverted, pre¬ 
cisely as seen by Vince. That nnder certain CKcmnstances the 
locus is of this nature can easily be demonstnted. It is not 
essential that the altesadaii of refooctive Index should extend 
through a large stratum of air; indeed the supposition that it 
liolds only throi^h a limited stratum, and that below the air 
may be of practically uniform density, gives results much more 
in accordance with what has been observed in nature. 
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SUICIDE 

Suicifks an Essay on Comparaiive Moral Statistics. 
By Henry Morselli, M.D., Professor of Psychological 
Medicine in Royal University, Turin, &c. International 
Science Series, VoL xxxvi. (London : C. Kegan Paul 
and Co., 1881.) 

T his vork enters the International Science Series at 
an abridged translation of the author’s origipal 
book, vrhich was written in Italian. As its title implies, 
it is throughout statistical, and as no pains have been 
spared in collecting statistics from every available <iuarter, 
the results are the most comprehensive and complete that 
can be obtained with reference to the subject of which 
the essay treats. These results are interesting, not only 
because of the light which they shed upon a somewhat 
sombre topic, but also because they show wh.it a powerful 
and trustworthy instrument of inquiry we possess in the 
statistical method, even when applied to what at first 
sight might appear the most complex and variable of 
causes leading to the most uneertain or least calculable 
of effects. For assuredly the most striking feature common 
to all the multitudinous tables which Dr. Morselli presents 
to us is the uniformity with which, under a given set of 
conditions and over a sufficiently wide area of observation, 
a certain average number of suicides will occur. 

Chapter I. is on '^The Increase and Regularity of 
Suicide in Civilised Countries,” and it shows that, to use 
the words of its opening sentence, from statistics col¬ 
lected up to this time is demonstrated this most painful 
fact, that suicide has increased from the beginning of the 
century, and goes on continually increasing in almost all 
the civilised countries of Europe and of the ew World.” 
Thus, for instance, in France from 1827 to *852 there 
was a continued increase in the annual number of 
suicides, from 48-0 to 82*6 per million of inhabitants; 
and in Italy from 1864 to 1877 there was a similarly 
gradual rise from 29*2 to 40'6. 

Of the “influences which act upon suicide,” the first 
that are considered are the “ cosmico-natural” Concern¬ 
ing climate it is shown that “the South of Europe gives 
the minimum proportion, while that rises by degrees as 
the centre is approached, reaching a maximum at 50° of 
latitude, and again gradually declining northwards; 
“whence it appears that the zone in which are situated 
the countries where suicide is most frequent is the tern- 
perate, as might be anticipated from the historical fact of 
the favourable development of ancient and modem 
civilisation in the regions furthest removed from the 
extreme climates.” As shown graphically by a shaded 
map, “ the line of suicide crosses the European continent 
from the north-east to the south-vest.” 

The distribution of suicide in each it the chief countries 
of Etnvpe is then given. Of the statistics on this hea^. 
itre may quote those, which have preference to our own 
country. 

*'In Great Britain the average^ lowest in Irdand. 
higher in Scotland and Wales, becomes still more elevalM 
In the North of England, and it acquires its maximum in 
the South; nor can it bo said that this is caused hy the 
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metropolis as it was in France by the irradiafion 01 
Paris, because London, on the contrary, gives a smaller 
proportion of suicides than some of the South and South¬ 
west counties, and especially Cumberland. We give in 
Table VIL the averages of the five years 1872-76 calcu- 
l.ated on the population of the census of 1871. 


TABI.K V\l.—■Distribution of Suicide in England-Wales 

(1872-76) 


MiddlMCx . 

Sumy. 

Kent .. 

II. SaUTM-RAST. 


III. Centii,m..- 50 uth. 

6 . Middlewx . 

7. llertfoiil . 

8. Buckingham 

9. Oxford. 

lu. Northampton ... 
II. Huntingdon... 

la. Uedfiird ... ... 

13 Ctunhridce. 

IV. East. 

14 EsicX .. 

15 Suffolk. 

tS. Norfolk .. 

V. SOVTM WEST. 

17. WiUsItira ... .M 

18. Dorsetsldre... ... 

19. DevoD.sb>re m. ... 

ao. Cornwall ... ... 

at. Somerset . 



i8‘o I 

a7-6 

.•i;6 , 

ii'6' 


VI. Cknthal-west. 

as. Gloucester. 

a.t Hereford . 

114. .Shrimshire. 

15, SwITord . 

'j 6, Worcester. 

•7 Warwick . 

iVlf. Cl.NTkAl. NOKTH, 
xR. l.-iceslershire ... 

2>). Kiit'nnd . 

30, I.iuruln . 

' 31. NottinKham ... 

I ja. Drrby-htre. 

06'a 1 

334 I VIIl. Nortk-wkst. 

®*'9 i 31 Cheshire . 

^3'9 I 34. Lanrabhife. 

7 *'S 

5 o;5 I IX. Yokte. 

3S. Wett.BidmE ... 
3'i. Kast-Kiding ... 
37. Norih-Kiding ... 


I <> 3-5 


Orfi 


X. Noiiru. 

38. Durham . . 

39. Northiimherland. I ■; j 

40. ('iimberl.’ind ... ‘ ri't 

41. WesnnnrLl.ind 


38 


XI. WE(,str. 

4a. Moniii'iiithvigire... 
41. Soiiili W.alcs ... 
st North Wales ... 


^41 


703 

9*8 

581 


Why Cumlierland, Sussex, Surrey, Warw ick, and mo-st 
of all Rutland, should show such pre-eminence is unac¬ 
countable. 

Other things equal, the most favourable localities for 
suicide are flat plains and the courses of large rivers, 
while mountainous districts invariably yield the smallest 
percentage. Agiain, “the regions where suicide pre¬ 
dominates are all those formed by alluvial deposits of the 
more recent epochs; regions, that is to say, which up to 
the Tertiary period had remained covered by the sea, and 
which, emerging only in later times, assisted the develop¬ 
ment of the more recent flora and feuna.” 

Concerning the influence of seasons, it is shown that— 

“The transition period between spring and summer, 
and especially the month of June, exercises the most posi¬ 
tive influence on Suicidal tendency, whilst th.it of winter, 
^pafticularly of December, would be negative. It is strange 
that for long an opposite opinion was held ; it was main¬ 
tained that suicide was more frequent in d.amp, cloudy, 
and dark weather, such as helps the development of the 
metancholy passions.” 

6n this subject Dr. Morselli observes that the regular 
distribution of voluntary deaths in the course of the year, 
wbiah, taking tbc'chief countries of Europe, he graphically 
representa by means of curves, “is in evident relation 
vitb that of madness. All alienists ore agreed ns to the 
greater frequency of mental alienation in the summer 
season, and this law is confirmed by all the statistics o£ 
the asyloms for the insane.” Bat-;- 

K 
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** It if to be noted that suicide and madness art not 
injtutnctd so fttuck by the intense heat of the advanced 
summer season as by the early spring and summer, which 
seiee upon the organism not vet acclimatised and still 
under the influence of the cold season. And this also 
applies to the first cold weather, as may be seen in the 
proportional figures of our statistical tables, perhaps better 
still in the second elevation, which all the curves, as 
shown by us, ofler in the autumn months of October and 
November, when the change from the warm to the cold 
season is more severely felt by the human constitution, 
and especially by the nervous system.'^ 

It is a curious fact that everywhere suicides are com¬ 
mitted with greater frequency during the first third of any 
given month than during the second third, and during the 
second third than during the remaining third. Moreover 
of the first third, the first two days yield the largest pro¬ 
portional number. "From whence this fact proceeds is 
not clear, unless it be that in the first days of each month 
debauchery, dissipation, orgies, especially in large cities, 
are more numerous." 

Again, among men the first days of the week pre¬ 
dominate in respect of influences leading to suicide over 
the later—the order standing Tuesday, Thursday, Mon¬ 
day, Wednesday, Friday, Sunday, Saturday. Among 
women, however, an inverse ratio obtains—the order here 
being Sunday, Friday, Thursday, Wednesday, Tuesday, 
Saturday, Monday. Doubtless the reason of this among 
men is that Saturday is usually pay-day, and **thus a day 
of joy, of material well-being, of moral quiet." This lasts 
tlvough Sunday, but with Monday men's labour begins, 
with the after effects of satiated gluttony, inebriety, &c. 
On the other hand, the high proportion [of suicides] 
among women on Sunday is of the greatest psychological 
interest." 

As regards the time of day, the hourly distribution of 
suicides— 

"Is parallel to activity in business, to occupations 
and work, in short with the noise which characterises the 
life of modern society, and not with silence, quiet, and 
isolation. Petit and Dc Boismont then Justly note that 
the influence of the diurnal hours is shown also in the 
predominance of iho!>e months which have the longest 
days, and are precisely, as we see, June, May, and July. 
Thus all the influences which we are studying join to¬ 
gether and mingle in one single and efficient synthesis, 
that ib to say, the dependence of man upon nature." 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is that 
on ** Ethnic Influences," a general summary of which is 
given in the appended table. 

On this it is remarked :— 

“The low position in point of numbers held by the 
English peoples, with regard to suicides, in comparison 
with the Germanic, whiEt the first place in the civilised 
world as regards power and riches belongs to them mth- 
out dispute, is astonishing; it is not modern RomCi it is 
not England, which gives the greater number of suicides." 

And the divergence between England and the countries 
where the Celtic-race remains most pure (Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, Wales), proves "the influence of the Germanic ele¬ 
ment infiltrated"—the Celtic races being least addicted 
to su'u-ide, and the Germanic most so. 

Another very interesting section is that on religioos 
influences. The Jews display "an habitual resistance to 
suicide, though the same cannot be said with regard to 
madness." Again, “ the Catholic nation^ Italy, Spain, 


Table Klll.—Synopis of the Ethnological differences of. 
Suicide 


Germuii 

of th# I 

Noith. 

(l,ow- 

Gtfinan). 


Germans 
of the 
South. 


, North. 
Sj West. 

" ] SUviof 
the 
South. 

n 


Irflls. i 
SIbvo* I 
Mongols. 1 


Denmark (1866-73) •« — 
Norway (1866.73) «. ... 

Sweden nropr. and Gothia 

(1866.73) . 

MtcklaaW (1871-75) 
Lauenbuig (1838-651. 

Oldenburg (1863-70). 

Prussia ana its coaquests 

(>871-73) . 

Hamburg (1873-T7) . 

Bremen (1875-76) . 

Ducal Hes-e (1871). 

Bavaria (1871-76) . 

Baden (1871-75). 

Wartemberg (1S71-76) ... 

Kinedum of Saaony 

(1871-76). 

Saae-Altenburg (1858-65) 
Saxr-Meiningen 086o-6t). 


iiy(i 873 -n) 
Austfta (1873' 


S^lyria (1873-77) . 

Carinthia (1873-77) 
AlMCe-Lorraine (i8st 
Cantons — German- 

England (exchiding Wales) | 

U nit^ liatea’of Atnenca... 
South Australian Colonies 

Netherlands (18^7*) 
FlemUh Prov. of Bel^um- 
Circ. d’Aurich of Hanov. 


wSm?i 87 


France (1871-73,. 

French Prov. of Belgium 

(185860) . 

French Swiss Cantons(r876) 
Northern Italy ((^salp.) 

Pe^ninsuiar and Lower luUy 

Spein (1866.70) . 

I talian-Swias Cantons 
Transylvania (1873-77) ... 

Roumenia . 

Ru»ia(i87s) '. 

Bohemia (1873-77) .. 


(1864.63). 

Dalmatia (18V61) ... 
Mllitairy FronUera(i86o 61) 
Hungary (1864-65) ... 
Finland (1860-76) ... 

Norriand (J%t^) ... 
Russian Baltic Prov.... 
Souih.^Btt Russia 


Pomila- 

turn. 


3 536,799 
553.754 

49.704 

3‘5 995 

“SIS 

85 a .843 

S.M3.904 

0,763,34* 

* 4 1.839 

17*341 

153.15^ 

736,557, 

1,090,708 

1,137.990 

337.694 

1,531.804 


195.394 

1,4*1.670 

3,360,000 

9.947.348 

7,800,000 

36,ros,*9i 


|««,ei3.s»5 

14,948,157 

16,309,695 

eii,4or 

9 , 115.194 

4 , 000,000 

69,354.541 

5.140.544 

9,017,974 

876,009 

456,961 

593.939 
9,900,78s 
i. 73»,69 i 
- ,198 

*37,o«» 




fl 


- <51) '( 61 ) 


j" 


}( 60 T) 


l\. 


and Portugal, stand on the last step of the scale of 
suicide, whilst those exclusively or mostly Protestant, 
take the first grade; it suffices to cite Saxony, Deiinark, 
Scandinavia, and Prussia, In countries of mixed re¬ 
ligions, the inclination towards suicide diminishes in 
direct ratio to the predominance of Catholicism ... the 
most frequent order in which the various religions follow 
each other is thus: Protestants, Catholics, Jews j and the 
next in order of frequency come Protestants, Jews. 
CatholiesP 

In this connection the following is perhaps worth 
quoting 

" The very high average of suicides among Proteitanti 
is another fact too gen^ to escape being ascribed to 
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the influence of religion. Protestantism, denying all 
materialism in external worship and encouraging free in¬ 
quiry into dogmas and creeds, is an eminently mystic 
religion, tending to develop the reflective powers of the 
mind and to exaggerate the inward struggles of the con¬ 
science. This exercise of the thinking organs which, 
when they are weak by nature, is always damaging, ren¬ 
ders them yet more sensible and susceptible of morbid 
impressions. Protestantism in the German States further 
exercises this exciting influence on the cerebral functions 
in yet another manner ; it originated those philosophical 
systems which are based on the naturalistic conception 
of human existence, and put forward the view that the 
life of the individual is but a simple function of a great 
whole. These philosophical ideas are harmless enough 
to strong minds and those stored with a fit provision of 
scientific culture, but in the democratic atmosphere of 
our times the heart is not educated pari passu. The re¬ 
ligious apathy with which the present generation is 
afflicted does not arise from a reasoned inquiry into the 
laws of nature or a scientific appreciation of its pheno¬ 
mena ; it is not in short a deep conviction of the mind, 
but springs from a physical inertia and from the little 
hold obtained by any ideas but such as are directed to 
material improvement and the gratification of ambition. 


To our mind therefore the great number of suicides is to 
be attributed to the state of compromise which the human 
mind occupies at the present time between the meta¬ 
physical and the positivist phase of civilisation, and as 
this transition is more active in countries of marked 
mystic and metaphysical tendencies, such as is the case 
with Protestantism, it is natural that in them suicide 
should have the greatest number of victims.” 

Another feature of interest which a comparison of ihc 
statistics of all countries brings out is that “ it is those 
countries which possess a higher standard of general 
I culture which furnish the larger contingent of voluntary 
deaths,”—a fact which finds its curious expression in the 
following The scale of these countries according to 
suicide is nearly the same as that of the periodical 
press.” It is likewise higher in towns than amongst the 
more scattered inhabitants of the country. 

Concerning se.x, “in every country the proportion is 
one woman to three or four men, as in crime it is also one 
to four or five”—a proportion which the tables show to 
be everywhere maintained with wonderful constancy, save 
in a few cases, the most remarkable of which is that of 


Italy. 

f—ParTlioiiBaad. 


France. 
14 Per Tbeuand. 


U M W (J U 
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Spun, where "one woman commits suicide against only 1 
two and a half men.” This strong tendency towards suicide j 
shown by the women of Spain our author attributes “toj 
the force of their passions, which brings them nearer to 
the male sex.” 

In both sexes the suicidal tendency augments in direct 
ratio with age up to the fifth decennial period for mem 
and up to the fourth for women, beyond which they di¬ 
minish with as much uniformity. In England, however, 
the number of young women who commit suicide between 
fifteen and twenty years is so laige as to exceed by more 
than a tenth the number of men. This “ precocity ^ 
suicide in English women lasts up to the thirtieth y^r, 
when the proportional relation between (he two sexes be¬ 
comes nearly equal to the average. The masculine excess 
also seems to diminish in extreme old age, so that at 
above seventy the two sexes tend to draw near a^in.” 
But— 

''The dindnution in the last period of life is much 
sum iiregttUr than in all the other conditions: ^oiwest 
u Wurtembeig^ less so in Sweden, Belgium, and Eng¬ 


land; very weak in France, Bavaria, and Italy; failing 
almost entirely in Denmark (1835.44X Saxony, Austria, 
and perhaps Prussia. This diminution of suiciife amongst 
the old belongs to the weakening of their character and 
to that want of energy natural to the last period of exist¬ 
ence, in which man returns almost to childhood, and not 
having a long future before him, and even if overtaken by 
I misfortune, he prefers to await the natural end of his days. 
Moreover, the religious sentimeqt awakens and revives in 
old age, acting as a curb to the passionate emotions and 
ara supreme comfort in adversity.” 

The remarkable effects of marriage, widowhood, and 
preseade or absence of children may be best appreciated 
by tr^scribing one of Dr. Morselli’s diagrams, where U. 
nieans'unmarried, M. married, W. widowed, Me. married 
with children, Mcs. married childless, Wc. widowed with 
childrdh, and Wes. widowed childless. 

A number of tables are given showing the effects on 
suicide of difiTerfifit occupations. “ First of all are the 
literary,”^scientific, journalists, engineers, geometricians, 
all those, in short, who make the greatest use of their 
brain power. Next come the military,of whose high 
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inclination towards suicide we shall.speak in the following 
section; and then the true professionals, tradespeople, and 
all those reckoned in the vagrant professions.” The sta¬ 
tistics with regard to the military are remarkable. Thus 
in Prussia the average suicide over the whole male popu¬ 
lation is 394 per million, while in the army it rises to doo 
or 620. In Austria the proportion is still higher, viz, 866 
per million as against 122 of the civil population, and in 
the Belgian army the case is ne.irly as bad, In the ■ 
English army from 1862-71 the suicidal tendency was more 
tlian triple that of the male civilian population. “This 
tendency, moreover, augmented as time advanced ; from 
1S62-71 it grew from 27S per million to 400, and even 
reached 569 in 1869. The tendency increases with the 
sending away the troops from Europe, so that in the king¬ 
dom {at home) the number is 339 per million, but in the 
English possessions in India it rises to 468.” Of the dif¬ 
ferent sections of the British army members of the cavalry 
.lie most addicted to suicide (in one year the percentage 
.among the dragoons being as high as 785 per million), 
next the artillery, then the infantry, foot-guards, engineers, 
and lastly the household cavalry. 

Analysis of the motives which lead to suicide shows this 
,ii a general result" In man the manifest.ation of per¬ 
sonal interest rules in [almost] every case, and as only a 
fourth or fifth of the suicides are committed by women, 
the already small proportion of those which are due 
to noble and generous motives becomes still more 
attenuated.” 

Concerning the methods and places chosen by suicides, 

Each country certainly has its peculiar predilections, 
but in the aggregate of the peoples by whom suicide is 
practised, the rope appears to be chosen before every other 
instrument, and immediately after that n'.itcr(both giving 
5-io(hs to 8-ioths of cases); firearms follow; then those 
.inns which cut or stab; failing from a height is preferred 
to charcoal and poison; and lastly conic all the other 
.means.” 

Hanging stands in inverse ratio to drowning. For in 
Italy and other countries where hanging is most rarely 
resorted to, drowning is most common, while in Russia, 
where hanging is the favourite mode (four-fifths of all the 
aiiicldcs) drowning is very rare (hardly 6'9 per cent.). 
Firearms arc prefened in the South of Europe and by 
the military everywhere, while in England poison and 
throatcutting are most favoured. It is curious that 
“there is a constant dificrence between the sexes in falls 
from heights and crushing under railway trains, the 
former being proportionally more frequent among women, j 
the latter, on the contrary, much more so amongst men.” 
There ara other “ sexual divergences ” of the same kind, 
and as showing the combined influence of sex and age 
we may quote one other passage 

“ Males under 15 years of age choose hanging (86 per 
cent,), and women choose drowning (71 per cent.); in the 
ages tetween 15 and so the same predilection of the two 
sexes continues, but it lessens (hanging amongst males is 
72 per cent.; drowning among women 65), and it grows 
still less between the ages of 20 and 30. With the dimi¬ 
nution of the tendency towards hanging, that towards 
drowning increases amon^t the men, the greatest number 
of deaths by this means falling twtween the ages of 40 
and 50; but in advanced age the old people return to a 
preference for hanging, even more than children (9! per 
cent.).” 
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The book concludes with a short “ Synthesis," which 
leads to the proposition that ** Suicide is an efiect of the 
straggle for existence and of human selection [iV. natural 
selection operating in the human species], which works 
according to the laws of evolution among civilised people.’' 
From the present sketch it will be seen that the work as 
a whole contains many facts of interest to sociologists, 
although to the rest of the world its somewhat repulsive 
details will appear useful only as showing the practically 
emphatic answer which sundry classes of the community 
respectively give to the question “ Is life worth living? ” 
Georgf, J. Romanes 


Ol/It BOOK SHELF 

Catalogm of the Phanogamom and Vascular Cryptoga- 
moHs Plants of Michigan—lndigenoust Naturalised- 
and Adventive. By Ch.is. F. Wheeler and Erwin F. 
Smith. (Lansing: George and Co., 1881.) 

This excellent contribution to the flora of the United 
States has been compiled at the suggestion of the 
State Horticultural Society of Michigan. It is prefaced 
with a list of the various catalogues, from that by 
Dr. Jno. Wright, embracing 850 species, and published 
in 1839, to that of Dr. Palmer in 1877. With refer¬ 
ence to its flora the Peninsula may be roughly divided 
into two great divisions~thc hard wood and the soft 
wood-lands—one representing the Appalachian flora, the 
other the Canadian. The hard-wood country lies south of 
latitude 43°, and consists of very fertile sand, clay, or 
loam, mostly cleared of the original forest and tartly 
cultivated. The upper Peninsula has a much colder cli¬ 
mate than that of the lower Peninsula, and its flora is in 
many respects decidedly northern. Pines, fir, cedar, larch, 
elms, poplars, maples, and birch, are among the principal 
trees; the proximity of the great takes exerts a marked influ¬ 
ence on equalising the temperature, and the effects thereof 
are well seen. Trees like Liriodendron tulipi/era, Cercis 
canadensis, Gkditschia triacanthos, Cornus flerida, and 
Morns rubra, which belong to Ohio and Central Illinois, 
have crept northward, favoured by the mild influence of 
the lake winds through the central and western part of 
the Lower Peninsula often beyond the middle. The flora 
as detailed shows 1624 species. The composites claim 
the larger number of specics-^t 82—-about one-ninth of 
all. Sedges follow with 176 species; Grasses, 139; 
Rosaccae, 61; Leguminosx, 55; Scrophulariaceac, 46; 
Umbelliferx, 27. Of the 165 species of trees and shrubs 
about twenty are valuable for their timber. About twenty 
species of woody and herbaceous native climbers are 
frequent, and some seem worthy of cultivation. The 
arrangement followed is that of the fifth edition of 
“Gray’s Manual," and a coloured map of Michigan is 
annexed. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
{The Editor dots not hold himself responsible for o/intons exprossed 
by his torrespondents, Netiher cast he um&rtahe to return, 
or to correspond vnth the writers of, refeeied mamiterifti. 
No notice is taken of atmpmous eommamcatioHe. 

[The Editor urgently requests eom^ndents to keep their tOters 
as short as possible^ The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible ethermseto esststro du appeartutee evest 
of eommtmieatiom coniainiseg uoUredissg and ssevelpt^} 

Pendulum ObwtvatloM in London 
The reference by the President of the Royal Sodety lb his 
recent anmitl address to the sabject of 'contemplated pendtdum 
operations permits me to assame that enongh mterest enists In 
those operations to render the pUkr which I now wlab, with your 
kind assistance, to make, not altogether inoppntane. I am tM>w 
engaged In swinging pardalnau, in LosMon, under eonditiMS 
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which enable me to Invite any person who may wish to malte 
themselves acquainted with the modus operattdi actnat inspec- 
tkm, to come and witness the same. The only formality 1 
would impose is the commnnication of the visitor’s carri and 
addifsst and a few hours’ notice, in case the intended visit should 
promise to he inopportune. To reduce the likelihood of this I 
would intimate that the regular observations are made (in the 
present case) within about half an hour before and after the 
hmiTS of six and twelve, morning; noon, evening, and midnight, 
during whidi the attention of the observer may m understood to 
be erarriy pteoccnpied. At any other hour of the day or night, 
either I or my assistant will be desirous of explaining to the best 
cf our ability whatever may be needful. 

Myreamns for making this offer so publicly are, in the first 
plaee, entieely scientific. 1 wish to give those who are curious 
on the subject a fair oiqiortunity, and 1 hope to derive informa¬ 
tion or saggestionB from those whose attention is for the time 
engaged in comprehendiiig the details by means of which the 
general result is aougfrt to be obtained. Bevond this, 1 am also 
desirous of obtaining seme indications as to the degree of interest 
actually exuiing in England on the subject of gcavity-measures 
of tbU kind. 

The present site has a peculiar interest. It is a cellar whtch 
I have been lucky enough to find very near the desired spot— 
which is that which wan occupied in me corlv part of this cen- 
tnty by Kater, Sabine, Foster, and others; but was afterwards 
necessarily almndoned on the decease of Mr. Browne, of Port¬ 
land Place, whose house was the rtndavous of those observers. 
It was in consequenee of this abandonment that the intention 
was formed of founding a more permanent central point of 
raferenoe; and as the establibhment of a magnetkal observatory 
at Richmond was at that time under consideration, the transfer 
of what m» be called the English home of pendulum inveatiga- 
tiena fimm Portland and Tavistock Places to the new Richmond 
(or “ Kew ”) Observatory was decided upon, and accordingly 
■ ’ ■ ' ! instituted, * ’ 


next nendttlun ... . 

in the Richmond Observatory. It is only recently, however, 
that the necessity of ascertaining the physical relation between 
the two sites has become a practical one. 

Something of the same sort had been experienced in the 
earlier days, when, partly owing to Greenwich Observatory 
having fonoM the base or point ^appui on English soil, of one 
wr two foreign series of operations; pw^ly because of the 
obvious anomaly of having the principal English pendulum sta¬ 
tion in a priwate house; special observations were instituted for 
determinmg the idatkm of that site .to the Gieenwieh one. 
Greenwich «aa thus Inoarporated on the one hand with those 
series which depended on the Portland Place site, while tibe 
latter was conned with those dependent (if one may use the 
term where all are mutually dependent) on the Greenwich site. 
Thn were all, in fact, to a certain extent linked together. 

This should explain why re-observation at Greenwich, in con¬ 
nection with re-otuervation at Kew, seems likely to meet the 
present want best If supplemented by re-observation also at, or 
very near, the old Portland Place site. I have made the requisite 
obinrvatioas (sahject to some doubt) at Kew, i.e. at the Rieh- 
mond Obsenwtory, and at Greenwich Observatory, and I am 
now doiagtiie same in the cellar above referred to, ns represent- 
iiiff PiBliaad Pkoe. Its exact silaation is immediately in rear 
«rAll Souls’ Clnreh, Uaghim Place. 

The Kew (or Rkhmood) Observatory is net a very 
plsM for obrervatkms of this oatuee. They require attendance 
at all hop, wheps the oheervatoiy U situated ao far from the 
i^bitcd part of Richmond as to permit of such attendance 
only ^ great penonal iaconvcnienoe,! Also, though a precise 
knowledge of lime is of the first importance, the absence of tele- 
graphic communication with Greenwich Observatory and the 
diateiccfroin the nearest telegraph station combine at Kew to 
wnw one dependent on local transits. This is of Itrelf a very 
NrioBs objection. H to fliis we add that thfi penduhnn-nom at 
m Kew ObservnlOTy Is too small to allow ef the introdactlon 
ihe or framework mch as must of ikeontity 

opjM ^ a fixed support, which does not admit ^ the — 
uVosUlflBsnswodd hi made elsewhere (or ooavsnient obasrva* 
•tloBirJtMaialaa a sesloui question whether Ksw«a^ to oea- 
to be regaidad as the fundamental Entfldtpewlulam 
^oa. Them can be very fittls dosbi, having mgarn to the 
ip SMto diar,!- wsBwd.friHy rno.iri lw to and Aem mf wwkfu all 
Whf on the ehaarvatbmTlUw in 


expenn 


., their site was 


paramonnt importance of hme in pendulum experiments, tha* 
the fundamental station should have a perfect command of that 
element, such as can rarely be obtained except at a fixed astro* 
nomical observatory. 

At the Langham Cellar, after due consideration, 1 have -con¬ 
cluded to rely on Greenwich alone for time ; sending a chrono¬ 
meter for the purpose every day. So far, the plan seems to be 
quite satisfactoiy, being more reliable than noting a transmitted 
s^nal at the nearest post-office. 

Although I do not think I have touched on any point in this 
letter which is not closely connected with its primary object, I 
must nevertheless apologise for its length. In conclusion I have, 
now only to repeat the oficr with which I commenced it, that 
any one interested in, or desirous of becoming «—‘‘i—‘i'*' 


quainted with pendulum swinging of this particular kind, may, 
at any time within the next fortnight, visit and inspect the appa¬ 
ratus in action, by communicating with me, at the address here 
given. J. Herschbl 

I, Langham Street, Portland Place, W., December 38 


Dante and the Southern Crois 

"... vidt quattro ttelte 
Non vikte mai, fuor ch'alla prima gente." 

Purf. i. 33. 

No one u ill accuse me of excessive patriotism when I say that 
Dante was one of the very few cha^en spirits of the fourteenth 
century who were thoroughly acquainted with all natural pheno¬ 
mena, so far as they were then known and understood, whilst 
he was perhaps the only one who manifested a decided con¬ 
tempt for all the pretensions of astrologists and necromancers 
(Int. XX.). The words of such a man are deserving of the best 
consideration, alike of literary and scientific men ; it is therefore 
to be hoi)ed that before the discussion ends those best qualifittl 
to speak will ^row more light on the lines in question. 

As yet in answer to the query which appeared In Nature 
(vol. XXV. p. 152), we have only had a qurdation of a well- 
known passage from Humboldt’s “Cosmos," and the suggestion- 
that Dante must have derised hU knowledge of the .Southern 
Cross—-evidetilly indicated in the lines at the head of this note 
—ihim AraWan Globes—a suggestion which, by the way, is ex¬ 
pressed, or clearly implied, in the “Cosmos," within a page 
from the passage quotea. As to the remark with which both Mr. 
Walker and Mr. Wilks end their notes (Nature, voI. xxv. p. 
173) that “ prima gentc " docs not refer to Adam and Eve, but to 
the early races which inhabited Europe and Asia, though not 
new, it IB obviously correct to the mind of those who know 
how great was the cosmngraphic knowledge of Dante. Yet, 
Count de St. Robert states in an ably-written pamphlet on the 
point in question (Torino, i8fi6), strange to say, Hainboldt (who 
has so unnesitatingly stated the opinion of Dr. Galle that in 53* 
30^ north latitude in consequence of the preoeKsinn of the equi¬ 
noxes, the Southern Cross might have previouidy reached more 
than 10°, and that it began to become invisible in that latitude 
2900 years before Christ), believed that “ prima gente” referred 
to our first parents. 

Now, whilst admitting as possible that Dante obtained his 
knowledge of the stars wfaidi form the Southern Cross from the 
catalogue of Ptolemy (Almagest, Book vii.), on reading the 
pasaage, in which occur the two lines quoted above, especially 
in the original, one is irresistibly brought to think that Dante's 
cnttiuaiastic description of the “qoattro stelle’’ was inspired 
fay the vivid description of a Christian witness of the glorious 
iqiecta^. The peraoa most Bkely to have imparted such know- 
le^' to the great poet was Marco Polo, That celebrated 
Veuetiau traveller returned from bis last voyage in 1295, 
lived in bis native town till 1324 (Col. Yule, “ The Book of 
«er Marco Polo’’). Daate did not visit Venice till 1320, after 
he Hid finished hia “Dlvina Commedia,’’ but there are near 
reMons for the belief that the two great men met or corresponded 
L together. 

I Witi regard to the lines r— 

"... qaalle to facella. . „ 

IHobaT polo dl qua Wltoqtimioarda.*' 

"•rpjf. Kvia 'i9« 

whieb I^ante raifs Wgh when the “ qnattro stdJe *’ w«e low» 

It is ^fficolt to agree with any of the cofomentotors, became 
nVtthfr the Ma^lanie clouds, nor Adhernar, nor any three 
proni^t sonthern stars, correspond satisfactorily to the “tre 
allu^ ta It snut not be forgotten that accurate 
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obtronomical and geographical knowledge u but of recent date, 
and, 08 already stated, Dante formed mauy of hu cosmogniphic 
conceptions chiefly from hearsay. N. Ferini 


The Hone-Power given to any Part of a Circuit by 
Intermittent Light 

Some time ag,>, with Prof. Ayrton, I designed and constructed 
an Instrument to measure the horse-power given electrically to 
any incandescent or arc lamp, or to any part of a circuit, an 
improvement 0.1 the instrument previously devised by M. Deprez; 
the pointer of a suspended coil moves at once to a mark on a 
scale which tells the horse-power. The Instrument is dead beat, 
and, what is very important, by a smcial commutator arrange¬ 
ment It can be calibrated with much smaller forces than it is 
intended to measure. The current in (he suspended coil Is pro¬ 
portional to the diflerertce of potential at the ends of a part 
of tlie circuit, and the fixed current which causes its deflection it 
Uie total main current in the circuit, so that the deflection repre¬ 
sents the product of these two factor-^. 'Ihe instrument wa.s 
described at the Society of Arts in March last, and was exbibitod 
at the British Association meeting at York. It will, however, 
nccetsarily only work accumtely with non-reversed currents 
because of the self-induction of the suspended coil of fine wire, 
and it is very imimrtant to be able to make the same measure¬ 
ment for reversed currents. 

At the Electrical Congre-s at Paris, soon after the reading of 
M. Joubert‘s paper, in which he .<.howcd how to mes'-ure the 
mean value of ihe square of the difference of potential at two 
ends of a part of a circuit in which reversed currents are flowing. 
Prof. Ayrton described to me a method of performing the mea¬ 
surement of the horse-power for reversed currents which seemed 
to have suggested lt.<^elr to him and to Prof. P'Jtzgerald of Dublin 
simultaneously wlieu hearing M. Joubert's paper. It wa« this 5 
Let there be three points in the circuit at (Xitentials y„ y,, 



at any instant, and let there be a known resistance ^ (whh no 
self-induction) between F, and F,. Lei F, be connected w-iih 
the needle of a Thoninon's electrometer, and let Fj and F| 
connected with the quadrants, F^ being also connected with the 
outside of the Leyden jar; then the deflectiou of the needle 
measures the mean value of 

Now let the needle and a pair of quadrants be connected with 
y^, the other pair with Fj, and we measure the mean value of 
the square of (F,- F,). The difference of these measurements 
is easily seen to be a times the expended energy which we 
want to know. 

1 was not present when Professors Ayrton and Fitzgerald 
communicated their idea to one another, but immediately after¬ 
wards Prof, Ayrton explained it to Sir William Thomson and 
to me together, making sketches of the necessary connections, 
bir William thought well of it, but feared that perhaps the 
present quadrant electrometer would not be sensitive enough for 
the measuicments. We suggested, however, the use of our 
multireflex arrangement (seeTZn Lumtire Electrwue, October 5, 
1881) for creating greater sensitiveness, and as Ik was pleased 
with the idea, we nave, since that lime, in our very short inter- 
vaU of leisure, been trying t> arrange an electrometer which 
shall be sensitive enough for the purpose. 

1 observed to-day that M. Potier in the October number of 
the Jvurnal de Physi^ publishes the same idea, and 1 wi-h 
to place it on reoim that the fundamental idea of the new 
process, which seems to me very feanble and of considerable 
practical importauce, occurred to Messn, Ayrton, FltsgeraiiJ, 
and Potier independently. , John Perry 

Ta^rth Road, West Kensingt.n, December 6 


The New Ned Star in Cygnus 
The above star, which I found on the aand of May last, and 
which then appeared of the 9th magnitude, and reached 8 nu on 
June 8, seems now no more than 12 m. Estimations of very 
small magnitudes ore, of cuuiwe, very difficult, but I believe 1 
am not under the mark in saying 12 m., as I found the star not 
easy with a 4^ inch O.G. At the same time its deep crimson 
seemed very sinking by glimpses, and in Us present state it if, 
perhaps, the smallest among the stars whose red colour has been 
observed. It w ill probably have to be classed among the most 
remarkable variables. J. BIRMINGHAM 

Meteor 

Taking a look at the eclijne of the moon oa December 5, 
about 5.44 p.m., 1 happened to see a meteor that i*, 1 thUik, 
very noteworthy, though, perhaps from distance, its apparent 
size was bo small that I might have scarcely seen it but for the 
temporary lessening of the light of the moon. Its motion was, 
throughout its visible course, horizontal and slow. When it 
met my eyes, it was just below the Pleiades. I followed its 
flight to the northern end of the eastern sky ; there it seemed 
to go on out of my sight, without fall or collapse: for aught 1 
know, I might have observed it even from the extreme south, had 
my eyes been turned thither at the outlet ; I would draw attention 
to this fact, as well as to its horizontal motion and its seemingly 
slow propesH. The grandeur of the glories displayed 'by that 
nighrs cksr sky was at its height as this mysterious stranger 

K ssed above our winsome satellite—ihcn a thing of “eerie 
auty,” it-, glistening golden ring half-clw-ping, like “ the old 
moon in the new moon's aims," tlie earth-shadowed orb over it, 
and the latter shimmering with the maroon ember-like sheen 
called by the French /<i lumiire ctndrie, 

John Hoskyns-Abrahall 
C ombe Vicarage, near Woodstock, December 16 


Sra-Sickness.—T his must be declined as a subject for 
correspondence. 


A NEW ELECTRICAL STORAGE BATTERY' 
great utility of some thoroughly practical method 
of conserving electric force has caused a great deal 
of attention to be applied to the subject; no system of 
electric supply can be considered as perfect until some 
means is used to so store the force generated that it may 
be drawn off equally and regularly, and this whether the 
generator be on or off. If we take, as an example of 
electric supply, the present systems of electric lighting, it 
is at once seen, should an accident or stoppage take pkee 
in the machinery generating the current, the whole of the 
apparatus such as lamps or motor’inacbines are influ¬ 
enced ; should there be a reservoir of electricity between 
the generator and the apparatus of whatever sort for 
utilising the force this inconvenience would not occur. 

All the present systems of storing electricity depend on 
certain chemical changes produced, by electrolysis. 

I have gone through a long series of experiments on 
storing electricity and made many forms of celts, one 
being a porous pot containing dilute hydric sulphate and 
a sheet of lead, in an outer vessel containing a sheet of 
lead in solution of acetate of lead, the plate in the porous 
pot being made the positive electrode; this cell had the 
power of storing electricity, by peroxidising the positive 
electrode, and depositing from the acetate ot lead solution 
meullic lead on the negative electrode, the hydrogen 
having combined to form acetic acid. On discharging 
the peroxide is reduced, and the oxide formed during 
discharge on the other plate dissolves in the acetic acid, 
forming the original solution of acetate of lead; by this 
means I eliminated the injurious effects of the %drogen 
on cbi^ng. 

During my experiments 1 found that red oidde of lead 
is a very bad conductor of electricity, and the peroxide 
a good conductor. I also discovert that by am^- 
mating lead plates with mercury a marked increase was 

pa X Nnr Rlsewical Sienn Bousty." By Hswjr SMlaa (Ssllnfst 
V.ctanaX Lonnuiuesicd to tli« Royal Sedety by tht Pmiiitat. 
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immediately manifest in polarisation effects, the plates 
becoming more uniformly and rapidly pwoxidised when 
ttscd as positive electrodes, and local action entirely dis¬ 
appearing. These mercury amalgamated plates at once 
give me an advance of other cells. I used them in many 
ways, constructing cells in which the positive plate was 
amalgamated, and the negative coated with red oxide, or 
with peroxide, produced by treating red oxide with dilute 
hydric nitrate till the brown precipitate of peroxide fell, 
the precipitate being washed and painted on the elec¬ 
trode. I also amalgamated the negative electrode simply. 
I found that in every way positive electrodes amalgamated 
produced the best results. I also made cells in which 
cither peroxide or red oxide was formed into a porous 
conglomerate, using the conglomerates as electrodes, 
immersed in dilute hydric sulphate. I constructed cells 
with parallel plates, red oxide or peroxide being filled in 
between the plates; in this experiment red oxide is use¬ 
less and peroxide efficient. In all these experiments I 
succeeded in storing electricity to different extents. 

Having thoroughly satisfied myself that positive elec¬ 
trodes amalgamated with mercury were the best, I 
investigated the behaviour of various forms of negative 
electrode, having in view the conservation of the hydrogen; 
this I thought to do by occluding the hydrogen in suitable 
electrodes, as spongy platinum or metallic palladium ; 
but as both these methods would be useless owing to 
expense I did not even experiment on them. 

I further thought of having negative electrodes, whose 
oxides should be soluble in the solution, and which could 
be redeposited from the solution, or of having metallic 
solutions from which metal could be deposited, the re¬ 
sulting solution being such that should, on the oxidation 
of the deposited metal, combine with the oxide and again 
form the original solution. 

I thought that success in this manner would result in a 
powerful and constant source of stored energy, the cell 
would not polarise itself during discharge, as is the case 
in both Plantd and Faure ceils; in these cells the peroxide 
formed by the discharge produces a contrary electro¬ 
motive force. 

Experimenting from this train of thought, the results I 
have obtained are such as to have an important practical 
bearing on the future of electric work. 

The experiments comprised amalgamated lead as a 
positive electrode with negative electrodes composed of 
either xinc, iron, or copper, in each case the solution 
between the electrodes being a salt of the metal com¬ 
posing the negative electrode. With zinc, sulphate of 
zinc was the solution; with iron, sulphate of iron; and 
with copper, sulphate of copper. In all these cases the 
results were not only far more powerful than with any 
form of cell I had previously devised, but also very con¬ 
stant, the polarisation lasting many times longer than in 
any other form of cell. The cell with zinc negative 
electrode I discarded, owing to the necessity there would 
be to keep the zinc plate amalgamated to prevent local 
action; the iron negative electrode was set aside owing 
to the iron oxidising when the cell was not in use. The 
cell having a negative electrode of copper, a positive 
electrode of lead amalgamated with mercury and a solu¬ 
tion of cupric sulphate, 1 have adopted as a thoroughly 
economical, lasting, and practical form of storage reser¬ 
voir. The chemical changes in this cell are exceedingly 
interesting and beautiful, the cell beirw composed of a 
sheet of lead cleaned with dilate sulphoHc acid and amal¬ 
gamated thoroughly with mercury, and a sheet of thin 
copper a little shorter; the two sheets arc perforated with 
a number of holes and then rolled in a s^ral, separated 
by rubber bands cut every five inches, the holes in plates 
ud cuts in rubber bands being to allow free clzculatloa 
or the solution (the short plate being uppermost before 
rolling), Tliis combination is Immersed In a solution of 
cupric sulphate, and the amalgamated lead plate made 


the positive electrode of a suitable source of electricity, the 
chemical action being that the oxygen of the decomposed 
solution combines with the lead, forming a perfectly even 
coating of the insoluble peroxide, the hydrogen replacing 
the copper of the solution, and the copper being deposited 
in the metallic state on the negative electrode. As the; 
decomposition of the cupric sulphate proceeds the solu¬ 
tion gradually loses its azure blue colour, becoming more 
acid, and finally when the whole of the copper is de¬ 
posited, wc have the solution colourless and transformed 
into hydric sulphate and water, the positive electrode 
peroxidised and copper deposited on the negative elec¬ 
trode. During discharge the peroxide is reduced and 
the copper element oxidised, the oxide combining with 
the acid and forming cupric sulphate, the solution re¬ 
turning to its original colour. This change of colour 
forms a beautiful means of telling when the cell is 
charged ; it is a veritable charging gauge. The power 
of this cell is very great and very constant; it can be 
made to last for hours, the time being dependent on the 
quantity of cupric sulphate decomposed. 

I have, by the decomposition and recomposition of one 
pint of cupric sulpliate, obtained over two hours’ effective 
work in heating to a red heat one inch of No. 28 iron 
wire, the cell measuring intenially 4 inches deep and 4 
inches diameter. 

I constructed cells with free crystals of cupric sulphate 
suspended in the solution, and found that the presence 
of free crystals prevented the oxidation of the amalga¬ 
mated lead electrode, it being essential that the solution 
become slightly acid before the peroxide will form. The 
cell during charging gives out a peculiar rattling noise, 
which I consider due to the deposition of copper on the 
negative electrode altering the form of the spiral 

A practical form of cell for storing purposes ought to 
be made, by fixing a series of amalgamated lead plates in 
a box in ^ooves, as in Cruikshank’s trough batter>‘, 
filling the interval between the plates with solution of 
cupric sulph.ite, and passing a current through of suffi¬ 
cient tension to overcome the contrary electromotive 
force of the series, the positive sides of the plates being 

r iroxidised and copper deposited on the negative sides. 

have two boxes on this plan, each containing twenty- 
five plates, the total being equivalent to fifty cells. Ily 
this means batteries of great tension can be charged from 
thirty Bunsens. A number of twenty-five plate boxes 
can be coup’ed for quantity of charging, and for tension 
during discharge. Twenty such boxes, one foot .-iquare, 
internal measurement, will give in series a battery of 500 
pairs of one foot square plates. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that this method of 
conserving energy has a wide field before it, and as it 
will benefit fellow-workers in science, placing in their 
hands a means of experimenting with powerful electric 
currents, I give it without reservation, freely and 
untrammelled by patent rights, for their use. 


T//E BISCHOFFSHEIM OBSERVATORY 

T his observatory built at the expense of M. R. 

Bischoffsheim, the member of the French Lower 
House for Nice, is situated on Mont Gros, at an altitude of 
about 370 metres, and at a distance of ^ight English miles 
on the old Route de la Corniche, so welt known and 
appreciated by the tourists travelling by road from Nice 
to Genoa. M. Celora, Milan astronomer, Commander 
Bahatof the French Staff, and M. reiTotm,the present 
director oftheBischoffsheim Observatory,have ascertained 
electrically and astronomically, the longitude and latitude 
of thi new establishment which has been connected with 
Paris and Milan, by unquestionable observations. 

The buildings have been constrpeted under the direct 
supervision of M. Gamier, the archUect of the Paris 
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Opera, and distributed skilfully in several favourable 
sites of a large park having a surface of 80 acres. 

The smaller meridian circle by Gauthier is in its place, 
and can be used for daily determinations. The large meri^ 
dian circle by Briinner will be finished in the first month of 
1882. The object glass has 8 inches diameter, and has 
been focussed to a distance of 10 feet. The smaller 
equatorial with an object-glass of 14 inches, and focussed 
to 27 feet, has been made by Eichens, and will be ready 
for observations at the same time as the larger meridian 
circle. The laiger equatorial will have an object-glass of 
28 inches, and will be focussed to 52 feet- The glasses 
have been made by Fell; Henry Brothers are polishing 
them. The instrument will be constructed by Eichens 
and Gauthier The work is proceeding favourably, but 
it is impossible to state when it will be completed. 

M. La'wy, sub-director of the Paris Observatory, has 
designed an apparatus for preventing the perturbations 
produced by the flexion of the axis when observations are 
taken at a large angular distance from the zenith. The 
building will have a diameter of sixty-four feet, with a 
rotating roof of copper, worked by hand-machinery, as 
designed by Gardiner. 

The Bischoffshciin observatory will not be confined to 
astronomical observations. The donor having been 
taught by Leverrier in astronomy has felt it a duty to 
extend his donation to magnctical and meteorological ob¬ 
servations, too often neglected in French observatories. 
A magnctical pavilion has been built with extensive cellars, 
for continuous self-registering apparatus. The registration 
takes place by photography as in Kew, and is made with 
instruments by Adie, the maker of the iCew set of 
registers. As in Kew, a “ rez-de-chaussde ” has been built 
for direct force and direction observations. The instru¬ 
ments have been made by Brunner. 

The instalhiiion of the meteorological instruments has 
been made under the direct supervision of M. Mascart, the 
director of the French Meteorological ttllice. A constant 
smfT has been selected by M. Bischofishetm, and is now on 
duty. I'he direction has been given to M. Perrotiu, formerly 
assistant astronomer to M. Tisserand when he was 
director of Toulouie Observatory. The assistant astrono¬ 
mer is M. Carvallo, formerly a pupil in the Poljtechnic 
iicliool, and who has taken his astronomical honours in 
the special school established by Rear-Admiral Mouchez 
at the Paris dbscrv.atory. M. Pui-^eux, formerly pupil of 
the Polytechnic School, will have the control of mag- 
netical and meteorological observations. 

Two houses have been built—one for the administra¬ 
tion and the other for the direction. The first floor of 
this staircase has been fitted up entirely for boarding 
foreign astronomers who are desirous of making observa¬ 
tions in this magnificent astronomical caravanserai.” 
M. and Mdme. Stnive and M. Tachini h.ave promised al¬ 
ready to spend some time there next winter. 

It should be noted that it was probably in a tour made 
tn England with Leverrier, when the great astronomer 
was made an honorary doctor of Cambridge University, 
that M. Bisebofftheim meditated on the opportunity of 
«stablishing an observatory entirely of his own. Up to 
that time he had spent his time in the observation of 
stars which shine m a less elevated sphere than the 
heavenly skies. But Leverrieris conversation and inti¬ 
macy 1 m him to appreciate other unfading beauties. 

The Bureau des Longitudes has agreed to take posses¬ 
sion of the observatory, which wilt be handed over to 
it with a saffieient endowment to keep it decently. It 
is estiaaated that the money spent in purchasing the 
estate, &c., will essoeed tTOfiOof^ and that the endorwooent 
will be more than 2000/. a year. Tbtai handsome dona¬ 
tion must be noted as being a levtdution in French gene¬ 
rosity towards scienee. Up’to diis time our neighbours 
ewidned fhemaelvet tobeqiaeatliliig Jbgacies'aiid Javishbg 
posthumous generaskies. 


FOSS/Z FLORA OF SUMATRA » 

^HIS is a paper of some twenty pages and six plates. 
Z Herr Verbeek sent in 1874 a small collection of 
fossil plants from Sumatra to Switzerland, which were 
described by Heer, and in the following year the second 
collection, now described, was received, no others having 
been found i.i the interval. The plates contain twenty- 
two figures, most of them representing fragments of 
simple ovate leaves, supposed, with two exceptions, to be 
sdlied to existing species or the Indian munland or 
archipelago. The mollusca in the overlying strata point 
to an Eocene age. The exceptions are a Eucalyptus 
aud a small leaflet ascribed to Cassia, and now repre¬ 
sented, it is here supposed, by C. lavigata of tropical 
America, but the determination rests on slender grounds. 
The majority of them, in fact, though doubtless the best 
that could be made from such material, must neces¬ 
sarily be almost mere guesses. The value of such guesses 
may be inferred from a similar work by the same author 
on the fossil flora of Madeira. 

In this case several of the commonest indigenous plants 
of Madeira were referred to extra-Madeiran [ilants. For 
insUnce, the terminal leaflets of Rubus discolor were re¬ 
ferred to Corylus australis, and var.ous leaflets of Rt^s 
grandijlora are figured as Corylus australis, Ultmts sube- 
‘rosa,and Psoraltadmfalaj the %Q-c.^^PistaceaPhaacum 
is the common myrtle, the lUx IJartingi is the Madeira 
Vaciifiium, and the figures of Myrica Faya belong to 
Ardisiaexcelsa. In this case the mistakes are the more 
I singular, as Prof. Heer had actually sojourned in Madeira, 

' and the plants are the commonest on the island. If with 
I even exceptionally favourable circumstances such mistakes 
can be made, gcneralisers should surely be cautious in 
building theories upon the ages of fornutions, &c., when 
they have been determined upon the evidence of fossil 
plants. It is unfortunate that on evidence as trivial, and 
even more questionable, we read in Lyell of the MiocENF. 
outbursts of Mull, of Iceland, and Greenland, of the 
Mhx'P.ne deposits of Bovey Tracy, &c. 

It is important, however, that fossil plants should be 
I figured and described, for if the generic and specific 
names, except when based on ample material, are 
regarded merely as an individual opinion, the determina- 
tioqs become of use. Whatever is unsatisfactory in the 
work is inherent to the subject, for few possess the zeal and 
untiring industry of Heer. If he would only make clear to 
his readers the reasons which enable him in his own mind 
to determine the genus to which an ordinary type of leaf, 
with neither top nor base, belongs, and would be less 
positive where nothing positive is possible, his works 
would acauire a scientific value which some justly think 
they hardly at present possess. J. S. G. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE " VEGA » » 

II. 

*0 ARON NORDENSKJOlD ffeauently refers to what 
Mr. Leslie renders *‘self-dea^” animals, meaning 
animals that have died a natural death, in distinction to 
those that have been killed by hunters or by other animalL 
Tbe rarity of such self-dead” animals is remarkably 
especially along the north coast of Asia, where there an 
few hunters and fishers, and where immense numbers of 
animals must die. While sailing lUonfl the Taimur coast, 
large numbers of dead fish (Ga/&s Solaris) were seen Mng 
on a block of ice, and strewed along the bottom or tbe 
sea, which Baron Norde&skUikl noticei as being very 
unusual. 
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"They had probably perished from the same cause, vhtch 
oftea kills fish in the river Ob in so great numbers that 
the trater is infected, namely, from a large slioal of fish 
having been inclosed by ice in a small hole, where the 
water, when its surface has frozen, could no longer by 
absorption from the air replace the oxygen consumed, and 
where the fish have thus been literally drowned. I men* 
tion this inconsiderable _find of some self-dead fish, because 
selKdead vertebrate animals, even fish, are found exceed¬ 
ingly seldom. Such finds therefore deserve to be noted 
with much greater care than, for instance, the occurrence 
of animal species in the neighbourhood of places where 
they have been seen a thousand times before. During 
my nine expeditions in the Arctic regions, where animal 
life during summer is so exceedingly abundant, the case 
just mentioned has been one of the few in which 1 have 
found remains of recent vertebrate animals which could 
be proved to have died a natural death. Near hunting- 
grounds there are to be seen often enough the remains of 
reindeer, seals, foxes, or birds that have died from gun¬ 
shot wounds, but no self-dead Polar bear, seal, walrus, 
white whale, fox, goose, auk, lemming or other vertebrate. 
The Polar bear and the reindeer are found there in 
hundreds, the seal, walrus, and white whale in thousands, 
And birds in millions. ^ These animals must die a " natural ” 
death in untold numbers. What becomes of their bodies? 
Of this we have for the present no idea, and yet we have 
here a problem of immense importance for the answering 
of a large number of questions concerning the formation 
of fossiliferous strata. It is strange in any case that on 
Spitsbergen it is easier to find vertebrae of a gigantic 
lizard of the Trias, than bones of a self-dead seal, walrus, 
or bird, and the same also holds good of more southerly 
inhabited lands." 

Another problem of great importance is suggested by the 
finding of some yellow specks on the snow or the Taimur 
coast, which turned out to be carbonate of lime of an un¬ 
usual form of crystallisation, and which the Baron believes 
were probably of interplanetary origin. He gives a brief 
sketch of his previous observations in the high north on 
this subject, referring also to what has been done by M. 
Tissandicr, and during the last English polar expedition, 
and to the special suitability of the uninhabited Arctic 
regions for the collection of what is believed to be cosmic 
dust, It is certainly a subject which deserves the atten¬ 
tion of future expraitions, and especially of the polar 
observing statioias which are in a fair way of being 
established. 

" It may appear to many that it is below the dignity of 
science to concern one’s self with so trifling an aifair as 
the fall of a small quantity of dust. But this is by no 
means the case. For 1 estimate the quantity of the dust 
than was fbnnd on the ice north of Spitzbergen at from 
o'l fir I mittUmiiir pev square metre, and probably the 
whole ei iWfJw the year fsr eaceeded the latter 
figure. But a tttfmgram on evett square metre of the 
surface of the earth amounts for ^ whole globe to five 
hundred million kilograms (sap Itailf a million tons)! 
Such a mass colleoted year by yealr during the geological 
ages, of a duration probably inVomprehetisible by us, 
forms too important a factor to m neglected, when the 
fundamental fticts of the geological history of our planet 
are enumerated. A continuation of these investigattont 
wiU perhaps show, that our globe has increased graiMali 
from a small beginning to the dioaenskHis it nowm^ 
sesses; that a considerable quantittt'of fbe ctntstiBjMHir 

onirndf of the volcanoes, and aflhrd a 

simple explanation of the temarkabto vewniMasec# ^idr 


unmistakably exists between plutonic rocks and meteoric 
stones." ‘ 

After leaving Cape Chelyuskin, the Ve^a sailed for a 
considerable distance over ,what, in existing maps, is set 
down as land ; and although there was necessarily little 
time for accurate surveying, still it will be found that the 
expedition has done much to render accurate the geo¬ 
graphy of the north coast of Asia. After sailing down the 
east side of the Taimur Peninsula, close by the land, the 
vessel was directed almost straight eastwards towards the 
most southerly of the New Siberian Islands, still keeping 
as near the coast of the mainland as practicable. Off the 
delta of the Lena, which within the last week has come so 
prominently before us in connection with the Jeannette 
expedition, the Vega parted with the Lena^ which entered 
the river, to establisb regular traffic by steamer. It 
was only after leaving Cape Chelyuskin that ice in any 
quantity was met with so as to hamper the progress of the 
vessels, and Baron Nordenskjold states that had thecoast- 
wacer been better known so that he could have kept closer 
to land, the latter part of the voyage would have been as 
free from obstruction as the former. 

Here follows an interesting chapter on the commercial 
navigation of the great Smerian rivers, and on the 
geography and economical condition of Siberia. It con¬ 
tains itmeed a summary of all that is known to science of 
the-immense country, with much that is the result of 
Baron Nordenskjftld's own research or observations, and 
with speculations on geology that are not likely to be let 
pass unchallenged. The Lena had some difficulty in 
navigating the delta of the river, for the old maps of 140 
years ago were useless, the changes at the moutn of the 
river in that time has been so great. The Baron draws 
an interesting parallel between Siberia .and America north 
of the 40th parallel. 

He then gives a sketch of his own journey up the 
Yennissi in 1875, in connection with which we give a 
view on that river (Fig. 7). 

“As is the case with all the other Siberian rivers 
running from south to north,' the western strand of the 
Yenisej, wherever it is formed of loose, earthy layers, is 
also quite low and often marshy, while on the other hand 
the eastern strand consists of a steep bank, ten or twenty 
metres high, which north of the limit of trees is dis¬ 
tributed in a very remarkable way into pyramidal pointed 
mounds. Numerous shells of Crustacea found here, be¬ 
longing to species which still live in the Polar Sba, show 
that at least the upper earthy layer of the tundra was 
deposited in a sea resembling that which now washes the 
north coast of Siberia. 

" The tundra itself is in summer completely free of 
snow, but at a limited depth from the surface the ground 
j is continually frozen. At some places the earthy strata 
I alternate with strata of pure, clear ice. It is in these 
frozen strata that complete' carcases of elephants and 
rhinoceroses have been found, which have been protected 
from putrefaction for hundreds of thousands of years. 
Such findsy however, are unco tlmon, but on the other 
hand single bones from this {x-imeval animal world occur 
'in rich abundance, and along with titem masses of old 
drift-wood, originating from the Manunotb period, known 
by the Russian natives of Siberia under the distinctive 
mime of ' Noah’s wood.' Besides there are to be seen in 
f the most recent layer of the Ycnesej tundra^ considerably 
; north of the present limit of actual trees, lam tree-stems 
I with their roots fast in the soil, which show M the limit 


of trees in the Yenesej rttion, even duruig our geological 
ipeilbd. went former north than now, periiaps ns ftras, 
ki consemence of favouraUe local circuinstaiiioev*;^^ 
gMs oh toe Lena. , ^ , 

** Oirthn slopehof the steep hmdra bank and m several 
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of the /tt/tdra valleys there is an exccedinffly rich vegeta- the fu/idtJ itself is overgrown with an exceedingly scanty 
tion, which already, only loo kilometres south of Yefremo- carpet, consisting more of mosses than of grasses. Sal> 
Kamen, forms actual thickets of flowering plants, while ices of little height go as far north as Fort Dickson (73“ 



Fic. River view ob the Yennitti. 


30' N.L.). the dwarf birch {Beiula tMtta, L.) is met with, mixed soil of the tuudra, we gathered ripe cloudberries, 
though only as a bush creeping along the ground, at Cape Very luxuriant alders {Alnasier fruticosus, Leded ) occur 
Scliaitanskoj (72^ 8'N.L.}; and here in 1875, on the ice- already at Mesenkin (71® 28' N.L.), and the Briochov 



Fio. l.»lfMHD«tli Skebton la ih« Imperial Huieum of the Academy of Sdcneee la St Petenburf. 


Islands (70® to 7 *’’ N.L.) are in several places covered bend which the river makes in 69“ 40' N,L| a little borth' 
wkh rich and luxuriant thicketsof bushes. But the limit of Dudino. Here the bills are covered ^tb a sort of 
of trees proper is considered to begin first at the great wood consisting of half-withered, grey, moss-groMnn 
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larches {Larix sidirica), which seldom reach a height of 
more than seven to ten metres, and which much less de¬ 
serve the name of trees than the luxuriant alder bushes 
which grow nearly 2“ farther north. Hut some few miles 
south of this place, and still far north of the Arctic Circle, 
the pine forest becomes tall. Here begins a veritable 
forest, the greatest the earth has to show, extending with 
little interruption from the Ural to the neighbourhootl of 
the Sea of Ochotsk, and from the fifty-eighth or fifty- 
ninth degree'of latitude to far north of the Arctic Circle, 
that is to say, about one thousand kilometres from north 
to south, and perhaps four times as much from east to 


west. It is a primeval forest of enormous extent, nearly 
untouched by the axe of the cultivator, but at many 
places devastated by extensive forest fires. 

** On the high eastern bank of the Yenisej the forest 
begins immediately at the river bank. It consists prin¬ 
cipally of pines; the ceinbra pine {Pinus Cemdra, L), 
valued for its seeds, enormous larches, the nearly awl- 
formed Siberian pine {Pintts sibirica, Ledeb.), the fir 
(Piuuf obovjta, Turez.), and scattered tree? of the com¬ 
mon pine {Pimts sylveslris, L). Most of these already 
north of the Arctic Circle reach a colossal size, but in 
such a case are often here, far from all forestry, grey and 



half-dried up with age. Between the trees the ground is 
so covered with fallen branches and stems, only some of 
which are fresh, the others converted into a mass of 
wood-mould held together only by the bark, that there 
one willingly avoids going forward on an unbroken path. 
If that must be done, the progress made if small, and 
there is constant danger of breaking one’s bones in the 
labyrinth of stems. Nearly everj*where the fallen stems 
are covered, often concealed, by an exceedingly luxuriant 
bed of mosses, while on the other hand tree-lichens, pro¬ 
bably in consequence of the dry inland climate of Sibwia, 
occur sparingly. The pines, therefore, w.int the shiggy 
covering common in .Sweden, and the bark of the 


birches which are seen here and there among the 
pines is distinguished by an uncommon blinding white 
ness." 

After parting with the Leu i the Vega made for the 
New Siberian Islands, of great interest to scien:e on 
accoitnt of the abundant remains of the extinct mammoth 
found thereon. ‘‘ We know by the careful researches of 
the Academicians Pallas, von Baer, Brandt, von Midden- 
dorf, Fr. Schmidt, &c., that the mammoth was a peculiar 
northern species of elephant with a covering of hair, 
which, at least during certain se.asons of the year, lived 
under natural conditions closely resembling those which 
now prevail in middle and even in northern Siberia. The 



widely extended grassy plains and forests of North Asia 
were the pro^r homeland of this animal, and there it 
must at one time have wandered about Jn large herds,** 
The mammoth remains the Baron shows are derived 
From a ginntic animal form, living in former times in. 
nearly all the hnds now civilized, and whose carcase is not 
fet everywhere completely decomposed. Hence the great 
and Intense interest which attaches to all that concerns 
this wonderful animal (Fig. 8). 

Nordensldbld then nves an interesting account 
M all the leading mammoth finds from the earliest period 
to the pttMnt day. Portims of skeletons or other 
tmmalfonns have been found In considerable numbers 


j in the New Siberian Islands, and also certain remarkable 
"wQoi-hills,” highly enigmatical as to their mode of 
I formation. 

** These hills are sixty-four metres high, and consist of 
I Udek horizontal sandstone tfi^s alternating with strata of 
1 fissile bituminous tree stems, heaped on each other to the 
top of the hill. In the lower part of the hill the tree stems 
lie horizontally, but in the upper strata they stand upright, 
though perhaps not rootfast,* The flora and fauna ortho 
island group besides an still completely unknown-and the 
fossils^ among them ammonites witltei^lsite pearly lustre, 

* RftfwitrOai, Itt. tii. p. To M Maadcd driftwood in u upright 
poiltion UDothluf uacemmin. 
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which Hedenstrtim brought home from the rock strata on 
Kotefaaoj Islamd, holdout inducement to further researches, 
which ought to yield the geologist valuable information as 
to the former climate and the former distribution of land 
and sea on the surface of the globe.** 

In connection with the state of the ice and the sea here» 
and the alMence of glaciers on the coast, Baron Nor. 
denskidld gives a classified account of what he deems 
the various forms of ice. We can only here give a list of 
the various forms, referring the reader to the book itself 
for details. We have (i) icebergs, (3) glacier ice-blocks, 
(5) pieces of ice from the ice-foot; (4) river-ice; (5) bog- 
ice j (6) sea-ice or heavy ice. After passing Cape Chel- 
gaskoi, on the east of Cbaun Day, on September 6, progress 
Became much slower, and they had become heartily tired 
of *'new ice, shallow water, and fog, and fog, shallow 
water, and new ice.” Here for the first time since leaving 
Yugor Sebar, signs of humanity were seen in the shape 
of some Chukchi natives who came our to the ship in 
their boats, A detention of six days at Cape Irkaipi 
(180° east longitude) afforded an opportunity for examining 
the games of the race known as Onkilon, who formerly 
inhabited these regions, and some centuries ago were 
driven by the Chukchts, accofiffing to tradition, to some 
remote islands in the polar sea. Kolyuehin Bay, just at 
the north entrance to Behring Strait, was reached on 
September 28, and just beyond it, and a mile from the 
shore, the Ve^a was caught in the ice and detained for 
ten months, till July 18, 1880. It was only after the lapse 
of some time that the expedition realised that they were 
caught at last, and serious preparations made for spending 
the winter. Meteorological and astronomical observatories 
were erected on shore, and a well-arranged method 
adopted for carrying out observations of various kinds. 
To some of the specially scientific results we shall prob¬ 
ably refer in separate articles, and particularly to the 
interesting auroral observations both here and during 
other expeditions under the guidance of Baron Norden- 
skjfild. Some accurate notes as to ice-in|psurements arc 
given in the neighbourhood of the P'iyn’j winter c^uarters, 
which we give here, as statements on the subject are 
sometimes so vague. 

When it had become evident that we could make no 
further advance before next year, Lieut. Brusewitz occa¬ 
sionally measured the thickness of the newly formed icc, 
with the following results ; 


THICKNESS OF THE ICE. 


I Dec. 56 centimetres, i May, 154 centimetres. 

. I Jan. 92 „ IS „ 163 „ 

1 Feb. 108 „ I June, 154 ,, 

»5 .. >20 „ 15 „ is> ,, 

I Mar. 133 „ i July, 104 „ 

I April 138 „ 15 „ 67 „ (full of holes). 

15 „ 139 „ 18 „ The ice broke up.” 


“The exact position of the Vega was 67® 4' 49" north 
latitude, and 173** 23' 2* west longitude. The dietary and 
hygienic arrangements were such that no trace of scurvy 
occurred during the whole winter, and no illness to 
speak of. 

“ The greatest cold which was observed during the dif¬ 
ferent montlto was in 


Oct. the 34th— 
Nov, the 3(>thr-a7'’*3 
Dec, the a3riB-37*‘i 


the 3rd—r4®'3 
the and— 


" T«dce. ww held th^hsmMter nacomiBOiily 
Owfhe 3Md Decembtf 6 A'.i». ySav wn, 
Okrtfae i7tb Febmry TdS'i mok 

**The lowest atmospheric pnaxat, 7a8‘8 (6*) mm., 
odwnedon the srst Dkem^r at two o^iloek v-m:* 


Tbo ship was beset in the neighbourhood of a number 
of Chukchi encampments, and with the natives the most 
feicndly intercourse was kept up during the whole year. 
Chukchi trading parties from a distance passing on to 
trade in one of the islands in the strait, made the Vega a 
regular place of call, and thus a great amount of informa¬ 
tion was gathered from these people of much ethnological 
value. They have evidently no connection with the 
Eskimo, whose origin must be sought within the American 
continent itself. The Chukebis would seenv to have been 
driven up to their present inhowitable abodes a few 
centuries ago, by commotions in Central Asia; and when 
the Russians first came into contact with them they were 
found to be a brave and warlike race whom it was very 
difficult to subdue. At present they are quiet, harmless, 
good natured, and dirty, some having flocks of reindeer 
and living inland, while the coast Chukchis live largely by 
fishing. Lieutenant Nordquiat learned the language or the 
people, and was thus able to have important intercourse 
with them. Large collections were made of their clothing, 
implements, weapons, utensils, &c., as also of their 
drawings, for like the Eskimo they have a wonderful 
capacity for art of a rude and elementary but genuine 
kind. We give on the preceding page the portraits of a 
Chukchi and his wife, of such portraits the volume con¬ 
tains many (Fig. 9). Animal lifewas not specially abundant 
in the land; no bears, an occasional wolf, with a number 
of foxes, white, red, and black, and hares. 

“Onour arrival most of the birds had already left these 
regions, so inhospitable in winter, or were seen high up in 
the air in collected flocks, flying towards the south 
entrance of Behring's Straits. Still on the 19th October 
an endless procession of birds was seen drawing towards 
this region, but by the 3rd November it was noted, as 
something uncommon, that a gull settled on the refuse 
heaps in the neighbourhood of the vessel. It resembled 
the ivory gull, but had a black head. Perhaps it was the 
rare Lants Sabinii, of which a drawing has been given 
above. All the birds which passed us came from the 
north-west, that is, from the north coast of Siberia, the 
New Siberian Islands or Wrangel Land. Only the 
mountain owl, a species of raven and the ptarmigan 
wintered in the region, the last named being occasionally 
snowed up.” 

Additional observatories were built during the winter, 
so that there was a r^ular collection of them on 
shore. And so with regular work and amusement, and 
occasional visits to the Chukchis, the winter passed 
happily; and on April 23, returning spring brought with 
it the birds in their migration northward, beginning with 
the snow-bunting, the “sparrow of the north.” The bird 
and mammal founa of the Chukch Peninsula and north¬ 
east Siberia generally, we may say, Baron Nordenskjdld 
found to be markedly different from those which prevail 
in other parts of the Arctic Regions. On July ifl, r88o 
the Vej!a was as suddenly released ftom the ice as she 
was caught, and all at once found herself free to pass 
through Behring Straits, and thus accomplished the 
North-east Passage. Space prevents us from following 
the Expedition in their cruise round the rest of the coast 
of the Old World. The members of the expedition con¬ 
tinued their observations up to the last, and even in Japan^ 
China, Ceylon, and other places were able to add some¬ 
thing to our existing knowledge. Considerable time was 
spent in vlsitloz the north-east coast of Asia, the north¬ 
west coast of America, and the islands between, the 
twsnlts are much unj[iortaat infonnatioo on tha natural 
history and feolt^ or those regions, and a long account of 
ow fcMwle^ of the ncktb coast of Asia from the earliest 
time including the extensive series of Russiaa voi^s of 
discovery with which the names of Behring,. StoUer, end 
othen- aas associated. Of Steller,. BarooNoideaelddld 
hat the highest ophrica^ at well (he vike o£ bit 
wttk in natural hietory on Bduring triaad^ arid fajadeUA 
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at thirty-seven years of through the jealousy and I 
tyranny of Siberian officials was a cruel loss to science, i 
In these chapters, all that is known to science concerning I 
North Siberia and the neighbouring islands has been 
carefully epitomised, and will form a valuable manual for 
future scientific work. In cruising from the Asiatic to 
the American coast, Baron Nordenskjdld makes a remark 
which has an important bearing on a recent correspond¬ 
ence in these columns. “As in all the Polar Seas,” he 
states, "of the northern hemisphere, so also here, the 
eastern side of the Straits was ice-l>cstrewn; the western, 
on the other hand, clear of ice.” We regret that we c.-in- 
not enter in detail on the many interesting facts given 
by Baron Nordenskjfild on the natural history of St. 
Lawrrace, Behring, and other islands between Asia and 
America. He has collected all the information attain¬ 
able on Steller’s sea-cow {Rhytina SMleri), which on 
Steller’s visit to Behring Island in 1741 was found pastur¬ 


ing in large herds on the abundant sea-weed on the shores 
of the island. Twenty-seven years after, not a specimen 
was to be found, and it was believed to be then extinct. 
But Baron Nordenskjtild adduces evidence to prove that 
a specimen was seen twenty-seven years ago, though there 
can be little doubt that it has really gone the way of the 
mammoth. The Baron does not believe that its ex¬ 
tinction is due to the destruction by hunters, but that 
it was a survival from a past age doomed to extinction, 
which overtook it when dnven from its pastures on the 
shores of Behring Island. 

“ Stelle/s sea-cow {Rhyiina Sielleri^ Cuvier) in a way 
took the place of the cloven>footed animals among the 
marine mammalia. The sea-cow was of a dark-brown 
colour, sometimes varied with white spots or streaks. 
The thick leathery skin was covered with hair which grew 
together so as to form an exterior skin, which was full of 
vci-min and resembled the bark of an old oak. The full 



Fto. II.— “ Setl-roolury ” on 8t. Pnul'i litand, one of the Pnbilov Inland*. 


grown animal was from twenty-eight to thirty-five English 
feet in length and weighed about sixty-seven cwt. The 
head was small in proportion to the large thick oody, 
the neck short, the bo^ diminishing rapidly behind. 
The short fore-leg terminated abruptly without fingers 
or^ nails, but was overgrown with a number of short 
thickly placed brush-hairs; the hind-leg was re¬ 
placed a tail-fin resemfffing a- whale's. I^e 
animal wanted teethj but was instead provided with 
two timtieaeii^ platen one In the gum the other in the 
under Jiiw; The oddm of the fem^e, which aboendsd 
w were planed between, dm fon*limbe. The fteeh: 
^ mnk leeamUid dmae af hora^ cattle, indeed bn 
atweiie efdnion wrpaseed tbiia. The iea»cowa wese. 
■flMit eenaiantly employedin paatunag on the searweed 


which grew luxuriantly on the coast, moving the head and 
neck while so doing much in the same way as an ox. 
While they pastured they showed great voracity, and did 
not aHow themselves to be disturl^ in the least by the 
ptMence of man. One might even touch them without 
their being frightened or disturbed. They entertained 
great attachment to each other, and when one was 
oatpooned the others ma3c incredible attempts to 
rescue It." 

We give a sketch of the sea^ow (Fig, 10), as also of the 
"rodeery'*^ of thewea-bears, still mund in abnndnce oa 
St Paid^talaind(Fig. 

But w« must tike leave of a work eboimdiiig in in¬ 
terest and in every way worthy ^ the kapoitaat 
expedition of which it is the outcome. 
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NOTES 

Once more we are glad to;chronic)e the opinion of a prominent 
politician on the value of science in education. The unanimity 
of our public men on this point is gratifying, and is a hopcM 
change from the ignorance of a few years ago. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, on Tuesday, in distributing the prizes to the students 
of Exeter School of Science and Art, maintained that the 
teaching of science cannot be begun at too early an age, os it is 
now recognised that a knowledge of science is indispensable in 
all handicrafts. Whilst acknowledging the great value of central 
agencies in London, yet he thought it desirable that still greater 
encouragement abould be given to the establishment of museums 
and to the promotion of scientific research In the provinces. Of 
ootirse. Sir Stafford 'stated, the great end attained by science 
classes was not so much the knowledge of a particular study as 
the development of the powers of the human mind, and training 
men to apply the utmost reasoning powers to the everyday work 
of life. It was the development of this mental vigour that 
would maintain the supremacy of the English race. 

From the Report of Kew Gardens for 1880 we learn that the 
number of visitors daring ]a<.t year was 703,681, being an in¬ 
crease of 154,547 over the previous (very inclement] year, and 
nearly the same as in 1878. Only a comparatively small pro¬ 
portion of visitors take advantage of the early opening on bank- 
holidays. The scientific lessons given to the young gardeners 
have been well attended and successful. The Reports from 
Indian and Colonial Botanical Gardens are specially favourable 
this year. " A great increare of activity, arising from a variety 
of causes, has characterised almost all these institutions with 
which we are in regular correspondence, entailing a very great 
extension of the official work transacted at Kew, indepea- 
dent of the pnrely administrative work of the establishment 
itself.” The numerous experiments described in the Report on 
various econondcal plants, both in our Colonial Gardens and at 
Kew itself, prove the great importance of the work carried on at 
the establishment to the whole empire. The addition of the 
Economico-botanical collection from the Indian Museum was a 
notable event of the year, adding so greatly to the resources of 
the establishment, and entailing much additional work. Other 
important additions were the collections of the late Prof. 
Schimper of Strassbuig, and General Munro, C.B. It is to be 
regretted that Government declined to grant a small retaining 
fee for an entomologist, whose services are indispensable to such 
an institution as Kew. Mr. R. McLachlan, F.K.S., has hither¬ 
to acted as consulting entomologist without fee. 

The Marchete Corsi-Salviati has presented to the Royal 
Gardens life-size distemper drawings of the gigantic Arold dis* 
covered by Beccari in West Sumatra, and described by him 
under the name of Am^tpkophMwt Tilanum, The dimensions 
of this plant are probably the most gigantic assumed by any 
herbaceous plant in one season’s growth. The underground 
tuber is 5 feet in circumference. This produces, except when 
flowering, a single leaf whose stem is jo feet high; above, this 
divides into three branches, each os thick as a man’s thigh, and 
the ultimate segments of the much-divided leaf cover au area of 
45 feet in cireumferencei. The inflorescence is on a correspond¬ 
ing scale. The drawings are for the present bung for exhibition 
in the Wood Museum (No, 3). 

The submarine euble between Dover and Calais was carried 
out during the month of December, 1851, jost thirty years ago, 
and it was on the 3iBt that the first messi^ was sent 
France to England and the traffic opened to the pnblic. The 
first message was banded (0 Louis Napoleon, then Prince- 
President of the French Repnbtic. It was simply a congratu- 
latop salntation. The second was sent Iqr an English banker 
to his eorrespondent in Paris, and related (o tbepriceof Consolr. 


The Paris firm sent in retnrn the C6te de la Bourse, This ex¬ 
change of message^ including conveyance to the several offices, 
did not take more than an hour. Before regnlar messages were 
seat experimental sparks were tried. The first which came over 
from the French shores fired an English gun which saluted (he 
Duke of Wellington when leaving Dover by an express train., It 
was the last time he visited the place in his capacity of Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Port-*, 

Much has recently been written on the labours of medical 
women in India, and we find that such work is not without its 
reword also in China. According to the Cthstia! Empire, in the 
summer of 1879 the wife of Li Hung Chang, the great Viceroy 
of Chihli, was dangerously ill at Tientsin, and foreign medical 
assistance was called in. Chinese etiquette forbade the two 
doctors engaged obtaining sufficient knowledge of the case for 
treatment, and Miss How.Trd, an American lady with a medical 
diploma, was at once called in. Under her care T.ady Li soon 
recovered. The result of this successful treatment of the illus¬ 
trious Chinese lady w.ns the establishment of a large hospital, 
under a foreign physician, the funds for which were provided by 
voluntary contribution from the native literati and gentry. The 
institution has just been opened by the Viceroy himself. When 
the news of Miss llow'ard’s success reached America a wealthy 
gentleman of Baltimore subscribed funds to build a hospital 
for Chinese women at Tientsin, and the two buildingS'-one 
erected by Chinese, the other by American philanthropy—now 
Stand side by side in that town. I.i Hung Chang and his lady have 
both presented commemorative tablets to the hospital. One of 
them runs thus ; " The skilful statesman and the skilful physician 
are alike in this: that they give their thought to cure what is ill. 
In the act of administering government and of dispensing cure!<, 
what hinders China and other lands from being one family ?” 

M. LrSTON having made a series of very interesting obrerva- 
tions on the temperature of water and on the conditions of 
freezing and thawing of a salted lake, Kupalnoye Ozero, in the 
province of Orenberg, Dr. Woelkoff contribntes to the Are^hvt 
dts Sciences Physiques et NaturelUs a note, with some remarks 
of his own on these observatioas which appeared in the eighth 
volume of the Memoirs of (he Russian Geographical Society. 
This Lake Kupalnoye has a surface of 473 square metres aud a 
depth of I '42 metres, and its water contains 16 per cent, of nit, 
its bottom being covered with mud very rich in sulphide of 
hydrogen. The temperatures of the air having been, during the 
month of Jannary, 1879^ from - 6*‘3 to - a8*-a Celsius, with 
one interruption, when the thermometer reached for one day 
; the temperature of the water at the surface was from 
- 3**4 to - i3°'o, and at the bottom, from - to - ia*’S. 
On December 27, with a temperature of air as low as - 21”, the 
take was covered with a viscous ice, which soon began, however, 
to thaw when the temperature of the air rose to - 6*, and the tem¬ 
perature of water was as low as - 7*‘8. Oh January 3 all ice 
had disappeared, but the temperature of the water was still 7**2 
below the freezing point. On January 11, the temperature of 
the air being - 22®, and that of water being - 9*'8 at the sur¬ 
face and - 5'’'6 at the bottom, the lake began again to be 
covered with viscous ice, and soon froze, the Ice having a thick* 
ness of 38 millimetres, which thickness reached 153 mm. ten 
days later. But the remainder of the water was still mfrmen, 
notwithnanding that its temperature regularly decreased to -10* 
on January 17, and even - ia^’8 on January 30. It was never 
observed before, M. Woeikoff says, la laboratories that salt 
water wu cooled below - 4*, without being frozen, and here we 
have salt water which remains Bafrozen at 13* below zero. 
However, former expcrimeiits, especially those of M. Zdppritz, 
proved that there it no difibsioa of salt before eongelathm; if 
seems Uiat in Lake Kupalnoye there is such a diffiialon of silt 
toward! the lower strata of water, even before the freeriag be- 
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gins: otherwise it would be difficult to explain how colder water 
might remain on the surface, were it not (or the greater amount 
of salt in the lower strata. It was always difficult to explain, 
M. Woeihuff observes, how ice is formed on the surface of 
oceans, the temperature of the maximum of density being lower 
than that of the congelation ; but the question is complicated in 
oceans by many causes, and therefore M. Woeikoflf asked M. 
LUton to make observations on a salt lake: but Lake Kupatnoye 
contains too much salt to be compared with oceanic water, and 
thus it would be desirable to make extwriments on this subject on 
large tanks filled with salt water, and exposed during the winter 
in lOugh climates to the [action of low temperatures and of 
radiation. 

In the last number of the Geneva 

M. W. Meyer gives an account of the applications of the micro* 
telephone in the Observatory of Geneva for the transmission of 
tlie beats of a clock to observers occupied in different rooms of 
the Observatory, The experiments have been carried on for 
eighteen months, and although at fifAt there ucrc many difficul¬ 
ties, satisfactory results have been reached. During last year 
ail comparisons of clocks were mide by means of the micro¬ 
telephone, w'iih the »ame accuracy as if they Imd been made 
directly. The average error of each observation does not exceed 
0*06 of a second, and the constant error, deduced from fifiy-nine 
series of oliservstions, is very small lo'ooi of a second). An¬ 
other very interesting experiment was made in connection with 
the determination of longitudes between Vienna and Geneva, 
which was undertaken by MM. Oppolzer and Tlantamour. By 
a new application of the microphone, M. Meyer caused the beats 
of the Observatory clock to be inscribed automatically on a 
chronograph ; and afterwards, by putting this clock into com¬ 
munication with the Vienna Observatory, he made it inscribe its 
beats automatically on both chronographs, at Vienna and at 
Geneva, avoiding thus the auxiliary movement which usually 
establishes the contact in electrical clocks, and may be a cause 
of inaccuracy. MM. Plantnmour and Op]xiIzer, being both at 
the time in Vienna, were able to ascertain the accuracy of this 
new combination, and they afteru arda made use of it for the 
comparison of the Geneva clock with the electrical chronometer. 
A few improvements in the microphone add very much to the 
accuracy of the signals and the ease with which they are trans¬ 
mitted to the chronograph. 

On the sensitive surface of the body sinall spaces (it is known) 
can be distinguished within which two or more stimuli appear 
as one or simple ; these vary in size and form in different parts. 
The retina must here be included. Now, the rods and cones 
forming the mosaic of the retina were recently counted by Herr 
^alxer, and in the central and most sensitive part—the yellow 
spot, w'hereareonly cones—he found a hundreoth of a square 
millimetre to cotiUin 132 to 138 of ihe»e. Dr. Du Bois Key- 
mond has lately tested by experiment the supposition that these 
elements correspond to the “circles of sensibility" for the retina. 
If so, the number of light-points which, on the same extent of 
retinal surface (o'Ol sq. mm.) give separate visual impressions, 
should correspond to Salzer's number of cones. The manner of 
experiment was this: The obrerver looked through a tube^ 
blackened interiorly towards a perforateif screen which could be 
shifted in the line of a beam of reflected sunlight coming towards 
the eye. The screen had, in a frane, a piece of tinfoil 5 ctm. 
square, perforated regularly with a fine sewing-ouedle in 460 
places, Thi% while looked at, was gradually withdrawn in the 
line of light. A point is reached, at which the light-points tend 
to nidte in rhort lines j with further removal the liuee are con- 
tianotts, «■ in a grating; and with still farther, the distincUon of 
linia ie lost. The dUuinoei oqrmpondlag .to such dTecta were 
noted, Ubd again, in bringing the screen back. The re»nlli ere 


considered to confirm the view under trial, viz. that the number of 
circles of sensibility in the yellow spot is equal to the number of 
cones. Whea there were seventy-four light-points (or half the 
number of cones) In 0 01 sq, mm., they could just be distinguished, 
and beyond I49 the lines disappeared. 

In a recent number of Naturen^ Prof, Axel Blytt concludes 
the highly interesting series of papers in which be has at some 
length expounded bis theory of the immtgrations into Norway of 
diflerent floras during early dry and wet periods. On carefully 
examining the oldest Norwegian turf bogs, be finds, as Prof. 
Slcenstrup has shown in Denmark, that four distinct turf layers 
may be traced between which there are frequently two, or even 
three, equally distinct deposits, comix>sed of tlie roots and othtr 
remains of trees. The latter are found in situ, and by the un- 
disturlied condition of the turf-beds above and below them they 
afford a conclu-ive proof that such severed trunks cannot have 
been cut down by human agency. These separate tree beds the 
author regards as mementoes of long periods of dryness, which 
may have endured for thousands of years, and during which the 
formation of turf was arrested, to lie resumed again when a wet 
period supervened. Such inteirupted periods of dryness and 
wet he considers to be closely related to the several long inter¬ 
rupted glacial periods, which, according to Geikie, have suc¬ 
ceeded one another. In accordance with Herr Blytt’s view the 
clo.se of the fir»t glacial age was followed by a dry period in 
which an Arctic flora appeared in Scandinavia, traces of which, 
as leaves of Dryas octopHala and &ilix reticulataf have been 
found in the clay underlying the bugs in Denmark and Southern 
Sweden, in the latter of which the same flora is to be seen inter¬ 
posed between two ancient moraines. The boreal flora, the 
author is of opinion, we may refer to a dry period, charac¬ 
terised by great summer heat; and in the deposits belonging to 
this age we find abundant remains of such deciduous trees as, 
f.g. the hazel and the yVumw avinm, w’hich are now of rare occni • 
fence ill Norway, while many other vegetable forms reprraented 
in these beds have been long extinct. The diflereuoes observable 
in the bogs of Denmark and Norway Herr Blytt refers to the 
fact that wliile the former has uudergone very little if any altera¬ 
tion of elevation, the latter has risen since the glacial age 6co 
feet above the level of the sea. In Norway the fomiation of tbe 
turf beds may be gauged by their varying elevations. Thus in 
South-East Norway, where tbe old sea-Uvel has been raised to 
a height of 600 feet, the turf U from 20 to afi'feet deep, while 
at low levels, as 30 feet above the strand, the bogs are seldom 
more than from 2 to 4 feet deep. The author believes thtlt 
we are juaified in expecting that a more careful working out of 
the theory of the alternation in early times of dry and wet periods 
will help to elucidate many hitherto unexplained geological and 
botanical relations, including the distribution of plants; and he 
considers it pro1>able that tbe temperature of tbe ocean, on which 
climate so largely depends, may similarly be subjected to periodic 
changes dependent on cosmical laws not less firmly fixed than 
those which control the movemenis of tbe planetary worlds. 

Wb have received from the editor of the Natural History 
yournai various forms for the entry of observations on meteoro- 
]pgy and natural history, which are issued to their correspon¬ 
dents indifferent parts of the country, the meteorological forms 
being returned to Mr. J. E. Clark, 20, Booiham, York, while 
these referring to ileiural history are communicated to Mr, F. A. 
Lees, Wedivby, Yorkshire. The proposed meteorological oh- 
servatfons are fairly satisfactory at regards the netucel pheno¬ 
mena in connection with which they arc made. The meen date 
of flowering of each of tbe thirty selected wild planU fw the 
last three yean b given, n feature in- the forms wdl calculated 
i to awaken and susUin the interest of the observen. By these 
obMrvatlous carefully mede and recorded ftom year to year, 
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ittportant daU wQl be collected of no little practical and scientific 
value. 

Tmt PerthddK Natural History Society has had a moat sue- 
eessfol bazaar in aid of its Natural History Museum, for which 
it has now secured in all 33aof, As they already have a building, 
the Society ought soon to be able to show on excellent local 
museum, and make a fair btar^n the educational enterprise which 
they have in view. Did " John Stewart’s Wines and Spirits,” 
“B. Smith’s Sparkling Burgundy," "PeterMcIntyre's Buns and 
Shortbread,” ’"^Donald Laing's ar. Tea of Extraordinary 
Quality,” and such like artides, form part of the exhibits at 
the bazaar? We would infer as much from the style in which 
the programme is printed. 

Tax fifth associated tairit of the Utetary, Scientific, and Art 
SocietMi of liverpool took plaoe on the aist imt. at St. 
George’s Hall, voder the presi^ncy of the Mayor of Liverpool. ^ 
Of the societies represented, no less than nineteen have dis* 
tinotly scientific objects, and number 2700 members. In the 
objects exhibited in the Great Hall were many of considerable 
bidogiesd aad geological interest, espednlly entomological .speci¬ 
mens fitno tbo neighbourhood of Liverpool, collected by the 
Rev. H. H. Higgins, and a set of types of tbe genus Noisa^ 
scraitgBd and named by Mr. F. P. Marrat, of the Free Museum, 
who has done much to elucidate this group of MoUusca. Nume¬ 
rous lectures were given during the mirk; those of scientific 
interest were—"On the Stonge and TransmUsion of Electric 
Foroe,’’ by Mr. Fletcher, H.M. Inspector of Alkali Works \ 
"On the Meney Tunnel, and its Gedogieal Aspects,” by Mr. 
De Rance^ H.M. Geological Survey { " On Life at Great Depths 
in the Ooean,” by Prof. Herdman } " On the Life-History of 
SheU-Fish,” by Dr. Hicks. Prof. Herdman described several 
new forms of life obtained by the Challmgtr^ while Mr. Dc 
Ranee foretold a probably snccessful termination to the Mersey 
Tunnel, now one-quaiter completed. Nearly 4000 people 
attended the mirk. 

W* are glad to see that a Natural History Society has been 
established in North London, under tbe name of the ** North 
Middlesex Natural History Association.” A Society of this 
desetiption vos much needed in the neighbourhood, and 
there is, therefore, every prospect of its doing useful work. 
The ofajeets of the Association will be the formation of a 
natural history mnseam, and a library for reierence and 
rareuhttioB among awmben: also the difladon of natuial 
hwtofy knowledge by means of lectures, papers, discuMions, 
Ac. It is also propo^ to organiae field excursions daring the 
summer mouths. The meetings art held every Tuesday evening 
between the hours of eight and eleven o'eleck p.m.. The 
Sccretny is Charles M. Alien, afi, Ingleby Road, Grove Road, 
HoUeway, N. 

The President of the Royal College of Phyiiclans bos 
appointed Dr. Geoige Johnson, F.R.S.f to ddivet the Harveian 
Oration. 

The balloon whidi was seen in the neighbourhood of San> 
tander in Spain, and which was conjectured to be that in which 
Mr. Powell was carried off, was probably, aocording to M. W. 
de FonrieOe, a Trench meteoroh^cal bsdloon, sent up by the 
Paris afeooants egtdpped to register the phenomena of the 
upper atmoi^bere, and wHh a polyglot request that it be for¬ 
warded the finder to tbe address ^ven. 

Twoaarihcpiakeshodm wettfoh on thoiSth inst. b Switaer- 
land, at Bern, VevQr,JjittaiiBe. Aiewdayspreviouiljoacma- 
tioi» WEN obKBvedblfencJwleh the ValalH and other parts of 
&wstsm1and. 

TBt limrcDiitiimed empthm ef HmMtTentvia has within 
tlm.]Mtfewdsya tunniied Isrfe pvopott^ Cfl#Mustreatti 


of lava have been fiowing in sn eaateri^ direction. It is note* 
worthy that this increased activity was ppeceded by sensible 
seismic agitation of the soil in the neighbouring ptosfinoei. 

The new number of tbe Proettdmgs of the Bristol Naturalists’ 
Society (vol. lii. part ii., Bristol, Fawn and Son) contains some 
useful papers. We may mention the following:—On tbe 
Weathing of aquatic larvs, by W. J. Fuller; On the preparation 
of a local flora, by J. Walter White; The boulders of the 
Brom<grove district, by Oliver Giles; Catalogue of tbe Lep*- 
doptera of the Bristol district, by A. E. Hudd; Fungi of Uie 
Bristol di'>trict, by Cedric Bucknall; A naturalist’s rambles in 
Guernsey, by Adolph Leipner; Recent investigations on the 
cause of storms, by G. F. Border; papers on Binaural Audition 
and tbe I’henautograph, by Prof. S. P. Thompson; and the 
flora of the Bristol coal-field, by J. Walter White, Fart I. 
Ihalamiflorse. 

A REPORT from the German Fisheries Union states that 
during the season 1880-81 no less than'6,131,036 fish ova were 
artificially batched, and with the young brood various German 
rivers were stocked. Amongst them were 1,792,000 salmon, all 
from the Rhine (with the exception of 18,000 from Pomerania), 
39s,coo Californian salmon (imported direct from America), 
183,500 .sea trout ( Trtt'ia trutta), 6000 7htt/a lacustris, 46,000 
TnOta/aria, 2J0,ooo Salma salvtlinus, 48,536 American trout, 
152,000 Thymallus vulgarity 657,000 Gymnatharax muratto^ 
1,810^000 Coreganus Wartmanni, 335,000 eels, 151,000 Ameri¬ 
can eels, and 730,000 carp. The results of the Society’s efforts 
become more and more apparent every day in the largely 
augmented receipts of German fisheries generaUy. 

On Wednesday, December ai, diplomas of the Royal Agri' 
cultural College, Cirencester, were granted to font candidaCes, 
and the sessional certificates and pirns distributed. 

On April lO^ 188a, the second International Congness for 
Ethnographical Sciences will be opened at Geneva. The 
organisation of the Congrem is in the hands of M. G. Beoker at 
Lancy (Geneva), tbe delegate of the .Swiss Ethnographical Insti¬ 
tute. All who wbb to panicipalc in tbe Congress must send 
their names to him or to tbe defegates of the countries they may 
reside in. Tbe Congress will be divided into seven secdons t— 
(1) Origin and migrations of peoples; (a) Ethnology; {3) De¬ 
scriptive ethnography; (4) Theoretical ethnography; (S) Manners 
and customs; (6) PoUtical ethnography; (7) International law. 
Delegates have already been announced from the followmg 
countries ;-France, Belgium, England, Luxemburg, Sweden 
and Norway, Russia, Germany, Roumania, Gneee, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Turkey, Egypt, British Indli^ Japan, 
Chmada, the United States, Peru, Australia, and the Argentiae 
Republic. 

The Transactimi of the Eppiug Forest Field Club contain 
some unusually interesting papers, In parts 4 and ^ 
example, vol. il., we have, among others, the followittg papma: 
"Is Vanata folychlarat the prototype of VamasaJurtka'i** by 
W. White; "’ihe Evolution xitf Fruit,” by Prof. Boulger; 
" Tbe Developmental Character of the Larw of rite Noettue, at 
Determining the Position of that Group,” hy Raphael Meldola; 
*' Infusoria, what are Th^ ? ” by W. Seville Kent; " Report on 
tbe Excavation of the Earthwork known as Ambrerirnty Banks, 
Epping Forest, by Gen. ntt-RivBni.” Evident^ this yonqg 
Society u dodng go^ work. 

Tub additions to 'ZoolQ^Gd BodUty’s Gardens during*Qie 
pnt week fnehtde a ISfelbrouuk Wnrikoy V 9010- 

mrwr) from Wort AWes, pMieilted by Mr. C. A.-Rose; a 
thiRsn Teal 8 merafife) 'firotn ChtU, pnieoted 

by H. J. M. Cornely; nlGtetMShMr ieUwmijfflBxatiptn, pm* 
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seated by Mr, G. H. Tod>Heatky; a Rhesus Monkey 9 {Ma- 
eactu etytAneus) from India* a Greater Snlpfaur>cre'<ted Cockatoo 
(Ceuatua galerita) from Australia, deposited; a White-browed 
Amazon (Chrysaks albiftons) from Honduras, a White>headed 
Parrot {Phntu stnilis) from Mexico, a Javan Parrakect [Palaornu 
javanicm) from Java, two Chestnut-breasted Ducks {Anas cos- 
lanes, i 9 ) from Australia, a Germain’s Peacock Pheasant A 
Poly^tettm germami) from Cochin China, a Black-throated 
Diver {Colymbm uretieus), two Oyster-catchers {Hccntaiopus 

aslndegus) British, a-Deer i {Cmitts sp. inc.) from Pata- 

t^onia, purchased; four Undulated Grass Panakeets {Mdop^ 
sitlacus uttdulatHs) bred in the Gardens. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


The Satellites of Maas.-^Tht' fuUo«uig Greenwich times 
of elongations of these satellites are taken from an ephemeris 
contributed liy Prof, Pritchett to Science of November 26. At 
elongation Dtimos is distant about 52" from the planet’s centre 
and Phi^s about 2l"; the angle of position, 246^ 5h. 13m. 
are added to the Washington mean time, fur difTerence of longi¬ 
tude and aberration-time 


h. m. 

Dec. 30, II 57 W. 
Jan. I, 9 20 E. 


h. m. 

Jan. 2, IS 36 E. 
3. 644W. 


Jan. 4, 13 o W. 
b, 10 24 E. 


Phebos (W. c1un2ntiofi«). 
li. in, h. m. h. m. 

Dec. 30, 8 Id I Jan. 2, 12 46 I Jan. 5, 9 38 

31, 7 13 3 . ” 44 I 6, 8 36 

Jan. I, 6 10 I 4. 10 41 t 7, 7 33 

Comet 1881 e (Swift, November i6),— From observations 
between November 22 and Dececiber 12, llerr J, Palisa has 
calculated the following orbit of the comet: we express the 
elements in the form usual in the Catalogues :— 


Perihelion passage 1881, November 19*9987 Greenwich M.T, 


Longitude of perihelion . ^3 17 57 

„ ascending node .181 21 41 

Inclination . 35 54 

Log. perihelion distance . o'2847s8 

Motion—retrugrxde. 


M. F,q. 
1881 •a 


There is still a certain resemblance to the orldt of the first 
comet of 1792, discovered by Miss Caroline Ilerschel, as last 
calculated by Mechain, but the differences in the elements would 
not be accounted for by perturbation in the interval, so that it 
U probable the comets are distinct. Maskelync's observations in 
1791-92 wiU be found in his third volume in a form that will 
admit of a new reduction. 


The Comets of Short Period.— No one of the known 
comets of short period is due at perihelion in the vear 1882. 
The next to return may probably be that discovered by Tempet 
in July 1873, at the end of the year 1883, and about the same 
time D'Arrest’s comet will be roupd again. Brorsen’s comet 
follows in tlie autumn of 1S84. 

Variable Stars.—T he following are Greenwich times of 
heliocentric minima of Algol, calculated upon si-nilar data to 
those used for Prof. Winnecke's ephemeris tor 1881;— 

h. m. h. m. h. m. 

January 3, 16 18*9 I January 12, 6 43-5 | Januaiy 29, 11 38-9 
b, 13 7*7 33 * 18 I'l February 1, 8 27*8 

9, 9 S6*6 1 2d, 14 30*01 

Minima of S Cancri occur on Jani)ary.i9^ at I3h. ira., and 
February 7, at lab. i&n. A maximum or the “crimson star” 
R Leporls may bo expected about January 19; the period from 
the hut fifteen years' obaervatlou b close upon 436^ days. 

We may once more draw attention to the star with sritidi 
Encke's comet was compared Rlimker at Paramatta on Jane 
19, 1822, and which u certainly variablo to a considerable 
extent. Rfimker estimated it between the fourth aid fittti auig* 
nitude; Gould m^b 6'o in the Urammetria Argentina ; the star 
is fir cm, in the OnreAmnsttrung, but has been several times 
noted os low as tha eighth magmtude: perhaps syatomatlfl ob¬ 


servation may show that the period is not a long one. The 
poskion of ttiia star for 1882*0 is in R.A. yh. 23m. 21s., 
N.P.D. 91* 39 '' 8 . 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
Information baa been received from Tromsoe whicli augurs 
well for the succesa of Mr. Leigh Smith’s present voyage. 
Capt. Isaaksen, of the Norwegian whaler Proven, saw the Etra 
on June 30 at MatWibio Straits at the edge of the ice, a few 
miles from the coast. On July 2 he again saw the Lira steaming 
southward, and he concludes that Mr. Smith failed to force his 
way along the coast of Nova Zembla. It is snimosed that he 
agtuii failed to pass Kara Straits, as he was afterwanis .‘^een 
I taring nerth from Gooselaud. Capt. Isoaksen says that the 
ice was in about its usual position in June and Julv, but on 
August 8 it had all gone, he did not know where or now. On 
the i6th of that month there was no ice twenty miles north of 
Nova Zembla, but a heavy sea was runniiig from the north. 
'Hiis conclusively shows that the sea was open for a very con¬ 
siderable distance, probably as far as Franz Josef’s Land, which 
Capt. Laaksen feels certain Mr. Smith has reached, and in 
suen circumstances he would not be a.stonished if tidings came of 
bis liaving reached a point very much nearer the North Pole this 
year. As might have been expected, the Russian Government 
and Mr. Gordon Bennett are doing everything possible to succour 
die people of the crushcti yeannette', we hope they will soon be 
all safe in Western Europe. 

Dr. Steckf.r, the companion of Dr. G. Rohlfs, writes on 

J une ‘21 to the editor of Peiermann's Mittheilungen, from 
)ebra Tabor, on the results of his last journey to Lake I'ana. 
He has explored all the lake, visited the mountains on its shores, 
and prepared a detailed map of this basin, which coven a sur¬ 
face of 2980 square kilometres, the level of which is 1942 metres 
above the sen, and wliich is 30 to 72 metres deep, I'he map 
will be the more welcome as Dr. Sleeker says that all former 
maps of the Gorgora Mountains, sitnated north of the lake, and 
of Its southern shores, are quite wron^. Dr. Sleeker is satisfied 
with the reception he received during his journey from the 
native rulers, and especially from the Negus, who promises to 
let him go to KafTo. During his stay at Lake Tana Dr. Stccker 
made inierestiag collections of plants, insects, fishes, and mol¬ 
luscs, and he discovered in the Goi;|;ora Mountains unmistakable 
proofs of volcanic activity; eruptive cones, a crater, and a 
mighty lava stream, all probably recent, as in the volcanic 
rocks, lie bus found inclosed reinaias of a mollusc which still 
inliaUts the waters of Laka Tana. After the end of the rainy 
season he proposes to explore the negro tribes who live west of 
Lake Tana, and then to travel cither to the mouth of the Juba 
River or to Zanzibar vii Lake Samburu, Mounts Xenin and 
Kilimangaro. 

The expedition led by Lieut, Holm, and sent out early in the 
summer by the Copenhagen Commission for the geological and 
geographical investigatiou of Greenland, has just returned. The 
expi^itioii proceed^ to the southernmost part of Gieenknd ; 
they succeeded in circumnavigating the laige islands on the 
southern coast, and in determining the exact position of Cai>e 
Fortwell. The land itself wraa investigated as fiir as line drawn 
from the Tasermint Fjord on the west coast, to the Liadcuows 
Fjord on the east coast It contains magnificent alpine scenery 
with enormous gliders, particularly on the western aide. The 
low-lying eastern part is covered with a layer of ice and snow, 
which forms bills and valleys, following the soil undemcalh; 
here and there mountain peaks rise above the immense winter 
landscape. 

The OtsUmieMseAeMonatssehriftfUr den Orient (av November 
contains a paper by von Hellwald on the Gilyaks of Eastern 
Siberia. To^ inhabit the districts of the Lower Amour, the 
coast of the Straits of Tartary, and the northern part of Saghalin. 
Estimates of their nnmben vnry from 8000 to 3000. Col. 
Wenjukow thinks ^ey form a special branch of the yellow race, 
but not a subdivision of the Tui^ic stock. Thdr Language, he 
says, has no resemblance to the Tungusic, and their physiological 
structure betoken a more powerful and eneigetlc' race than the 
neighbouring Magunes, Sunagry, &e. Ravenateia dso dis- 
tiupdsbesthe Gilyu tongue, whidi is rich in moaosylloblei, from 
the Tungusicb IM others distinguish h from the Aino, with 
which It has been somctiines conneeteS. Th^ are said to have 
oblique cyeS) prominent cheek-boiiea, and scanty beards; the 
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hair ii dark and thick, the nose flat, and the chin minted. A 
skull which llameid Davis succeed^ in sending to England was 
founti to have a capacity of 1638 cubic centimetres, with hori- 
zontnl and vertical indices of 77’3 and 78*3 respectively. They 
have the reputation of being a bloodthirsty and inhospitable 
people, but ttaev have now succeeded better than any of the 
neighbouring tribes in drawing closer to the Knssians. They 
frequently change their paganism for the Russian Orthodox 
Church. The Japanese, with whom they traded in the southern 
part of Saghalin, have hod no great influence over them. Some* 
times they live in houses which are built on piles raised some 
distance above the ground, with a platform, or balcony around, 
on u hich they lay their ••tedges, nets, &c. From the rxiof are sus¬ 
pended hundreds of salmon, put there to he smoked and dried. The 
men pas> most of the time away from their families, flshii^ or 
hunting. They are especially fond of the dolphin, but as they have 
but bi^ weapons of the chase, they rarely succeed in catchiim 
this (ish. When they do, however, the occa-ioii Is kept as a festival. 
As with most of the aborigines of North-Eastern Asia, they 
reverence the bear as a divinity, but it is neveriheless almost 
invariably slanghtered. Their proceedings at the festival of the 
l)ear resemble those of the Ainos of Yezn, druukennets being 
the order of the day. The religion of the Gilyaks is Shamanism 
with all its superstitiomi. They will allow no one to take a 
spark of Are, even in a tobacco-pipe, from their hut't, believing 
that ill-luck and misfortune will follow. The bodies of the dead 
are Imraed, and a sjoall bouse erected above the ashes, while a 
favourite hound is slaughtered on the grave. The Gilyaks in 
.Sagbalin differ in some respects from those on the mainland. 
Their mode of living diflieni little from that of the Ainos. 
Marriage is not permilted among members of the same family; 
wives are purchased, but also captured. The Japanese traveller, 
Mamia Kinso, who thoroughly examined the whole of Saghalin 
and the neighbouring coast aliout the bq;inning of this century, 
says that polyandry existed amongst them. They are tbc most 
superstitious of all the Tunguric tribes in the Amour region, as 
well as the most cruel in their customs. 

Title United States war-steamer /VrAu has been engaged for 
some lime past, by order of the American Government, in 
carrying oat a series of observations in China and Japan with 
the object of ascertaining the correct latitude and longitude of 
certain important pointa The po>ition of Wlodivostock was 
determined by Russian engineers some years ago, and the 
object of the present expedition is to settle those of the chief 
centres between that place and Madras, Nagasaki, Amoy, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, and Singapore. The positions of the 
first three have l^n determined, and it is said do not show any 
great discrepancy with those hitherto accepted. 

The December number of the Geographical Society's 
cetdings opens with Mr. F, A. A. Simons’ paper on the Sierra 
Nfvada of Santa Marta and its watershed, accompanied liy a 
go^ map of the region from bis own survey, Mr. Delmar 
Morgan contributes a paper on steppe-routes from Karshi to the 
Amu-daria, being an annotated rendering of one by M. Maief 
in the Russian Geographical Society’s JfVtsHa. In the Geo¬ 
graphical Notes the new Rnsso-Chinese frontier k described, 
and there is an interesting note on the old map of Djungaria by 
the Swede Renat, reeentfy discovered in the library of Linku- 
ping. M. Wiener’s discovery of the Samirid tributary of the 
Upper ManKon is also referrra to, and it is stated that he has 
constructed « map of this almost unknown region. Perhaps the 
most interesting item in the whole number is the short Utt« 
from Capt. Gray, of Peferfaeod, on the recent advance of the 
Polar ioe in the Greenland and Spiubeigen Sea, with its accom* 
panying ice*cbart. A long report on the Venice Congress and 
Exhibition is fumuhed by Capt. A. W. Baird, R.E., and is the 
only one, so far as we know, which has yet been published. 

The last BnUetm of the Commercial Geographical Society of 
Bordeaux contains some nota on M. Ch. Wiener's extensive 
explorations on the tributaries of the Upper Amaaon by a Peru¬ 
vian, Sr. M. Albomos, and obeervutums by M. Raeckelboom 
on the eountiy, Ac., between Susa and Kairwan. 


DR, LENZ ON THE SAHARA 

F a paper which Dr. Oscar Leiu oontflbates to the Ztituhtifi 
of the BerUn Oeognphieil Society, he gives anauthratic 
account of the remits of ak Jraniey acrom tbc Sahara, fttna 
Tanger tp Timbuktu, and tbtmoe to SenegamUa. The real jour¬ 


ney was begun at Marrakesh, .at the northern foot of the Atlas 
Mountains, where Dr. Lens laid in his stores of provisions and 
chang^ his name and dress, traveliing further under the diiguihc 
of a Turkish military surgeon. He crossed the Atlas and the 
Anti-Atlas in a south-western direction. The Atlas eoniisk, 
first, of a series of low bills belonging to the Tertiary ard Cre¬ 
taceous formations, then of a wide plateau of red sandstone, 
probably Triassic, and of the chief range which consists of 
clay-slates with extensive iron ores. The pass of Bibauan is 
1250 metres above the sea-level, and it is surrounded with peaks 
about 4000 metres high, whilst the Wad (jus Valley at its fort 
is but 150 metres above the sea. llie Anti-Atlas consists cf 
Palreozoic strata. On May 5, 1880, Dr. Lenz reached Tenduf, 
a small town founded some thirty years ago, and promising to 
acquire great importance as a station for caravans. The northern 
part of the Sahara is a jilateau 400 metres high, consisting of 
horizontal Devonian strata which contain numerous fossils. On 
May 15 Dr. T^enzerossed themoving sand-dunes of Igidi, a wide 
tract where he observer] the interesting phenomenon of musical 
sand, a sound like that of a trumpet being produced by the fric¬ 
tion of the small grains of quartz. But amidst these moving dunes 
it is not uncommon to find some grazing-places for camek, as well 
as flocks of gazelles and antelopes, At £1 Eglab hr, Lenz 
found granite and porphyry, and was fortnnate enough to have 
rain. ^Ikence the character of the desert becomes more varied, 
the route crossing sometimes sandy and sonictimes stony tracts 
or {.and-dunes, w])b several tliy river-beds running east and west 
between them. On May 29 he reached the salt works of Tau- 
deni, and visited the ruins of a very ancient town, where 
nnmerous stone implemcnU have been found. Here he crossed 
a depression of the desert only 145 to 170 metres high, while 
the remainder of the desert unially reaches as much as 2.1^ to 
300 metres almve the sea-level; and he remarks that throughout 
his journey he did not meet with depressions below the sea level. 
The schemes for flooding the Sahara are therefore hopeless and 
misleading. The landscape remained the same until the wide 
Alfa fields, which extend north of Arauan. This little town is 
situated amidst sand-dunes devoid of vegetation, owing to the 
hot sou'hern winds. Four days later Dr. Lenz was in Tim¬ 
buktu, whence he proceeded west to St. Louis. During his 
forty-three days’ travel through the Sahara Dr. Lenz observed 
that the temperature was not excessive; it usually was from 34* 
to 36° Celsius, and only in the Igidi rq{ion it reached 45'’. The 
wind blew mostly from north-weit, and it was only south of 
Taudeni that the traveller experienced tbe hot south winds 
(tdrasA) of the derert. As to the theory of north*eastem trade- 
winds being the cause of the formation of the desert, Dr. Lenz 
remarks that he never observed such a wind, nor did his men; it 
must be stopped by tbe hilly tracts of the north. Another im¬ 
portant remark of Dr. Lenz is what be makes with respect to the 
frequent description of tbe Sahara as a sea-bed. Of course it 
was under the sea, but during the Devonian, Cretaceous, and 
Tertiary periods; as to the sand which covers it now. It has 
nothing to do with the sea: it is tbe product of destruction of 
sandstones by atmospheric agencies. Northern Africa was not 
always a desert, and the causes of its being so now must be 
sought for, not in geological, but in meteorological influences. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 
jRmmal of Amtmy and Pkysiohgy, vol. xvi., part f, Octo- 
her, 1881, contains—Dr. D. J. Cnnninghaai, on the relation of 
nerve->upply to muscle-homology.—Dr. Gibson, the action of 
duboLsis on the circulation.—J, F, Knott, the cerebral sinuses 
and their variations.—Dr. G. Barling, primary growth from 
bone, resembling in some of its features scinhus eardnoma of 
the breast,—Doctors George and F. Elizabeth Ht^n, the 
comparative anatomy of the uterine lymphatics (plates 1 and a), 
—Dr. H. Ashby, transposition of the aorta and pulmonary artery 
in a child of seven months.—Dr. W. Stirling, some pmnts in 
the histology of the newt, and on the nerves m the lungs of the 
newt (plates 3 and 4).—Dr. Garson, on pelvimetry (plate 5).— 
Prof. Turner, cranial characters of the Admiralty Islanders.*** 
Report on physiology, and anatomioal notes. 

T%tAnuritan Naiunlist for November, 1881, contains: W. 
K. Higley, on the general and microseojri^ dtanden of the 
Peachtree affected with tbe "yellows.^—W. H. DaU, on the 
so-called Chukchi and Namolld people of Eastern Siberia.—W. 
H. Edwards, the length of Itfe in butterflies.—H. D, Iflnot 
notes on the migrations of hirds.*'»V, Havtrd, on 
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1 >. Cope ud A, S. Ptekerd, jan., oa the fauu of Nickajack 
Cave. Many miles were explored, and no end reached. The 
invertebrate fauna of the caves proved very oonstdeiable, and 
aever^ new species are described and figured; one of the moiit 
interesting is the blind crayfish {OrttmtcUs Aamtitatus, Cope).— 
Kecent Uterature, Scientific News, &c. 

Jehiista Scientt/leo-Judutirwle, No 18, October 15.—Malfatti's 
fossil Italian insects.—On the rectification of the cycloid, by 
Prof. Dainelli. 

VerMaadJuMjgm der k.k. gtohgisehm Rriehsanstedt, No. 14, 
September 30.—Inclosures of foreign stonai in crystalline lime* 
stone, by T. Fuchs.—Picrite-pornhyry of Steierdorf, by E. 
Hussak,—On tentacnlUes, by O. Novak.—A note on thediln* 
vium of Masenderan in Persia, by £. Tietze,—Travellers* 
reports. 

Tourtul of the Atiaiic Society of JJeiigrt/, vol. 1 . part 2, No. 3, 
1881 (October aa).—Geoffrey Nevill, on new or little-known 
mollusca of the Indo-Malayan fauna (plates $ to 7).—^Dr. O. 
Feistmantel, a sketch of the history of the fossils of the Indian 
Gondwina system.—Prof. V. Ball, additional note on the iden¬ 
tification of the ancient diamond mines visited by Tavernier.—J. 
Wood-Mason and Lionel de Nicdville, list of diurnal Lepidopiera 
inhabiting the Nicobar Islands. 

Revne dts Ounces Naturelies, tome i, f^rie 3‘, No. i, Sep- 
tem^r, 1881, contains t—P. Gazalis de Fondouce, on Tertia^ 
man In Portugal.—Prof. S. Berggren, on the prothallua and on 
the embryo of Azolla (ulate 1).—G. M. Viguier, studies on the 
formation of tufas of the present eiioch.—Dr, P. Amaas, ana¬ 
tomical and physiological researches on the larva of Aisckna 
grandis (plate 2).—Account of the Zoological Station at Cette. 

Revue interuaUoHaie des Stiemes hiologiquest October, 1881, 
contains:—M. Bochefontaine, on the effects of the obstruction 
of the coronary arteries on the heart’s action.—Jules Soury, on 
the modern doctrine of hyloxoism (the doctrine which considers 
matter as living).--Prof. Ilonstein, prolO|.la'-m considered as 
the basis of animal and vegetable life.—Dr. W. Roberts, on the 
digestive ferments. 

Tbs last number of the journal of the Russian Chemical and 
Physical Society contains, besides the minutes of proceedings, 
papers by Pro(. Menshutkin, on the etherification of polybasic 
acids; on the bromides of vinyle, and on cholic acid, by M. 
Kutcheroff; on the affinities of sulphur with metals, and on the 
means of discovering cadmium in presence of copper, by M. 
Orlovsky ; and on the potential of hydrostatic pressures, by M. 
Latchinoff. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, December 8.—*' On the Coefficients of Con¬ 
traction and Expansion by Heat of the Iodide of Silver Agl; 
the Iodide of Copper €0,1.; and of five Alloys of these 
Iodides,*' by G. F. Rodwell, F.R.A.S., ('.C.S., Science Master 
in Morlboroi^h College. 

The experiments herein described are a continnation of those 
relating to the anomalous expansion by heat of certain iodides, 
puDlished at intervals during the last five years in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society. New determinations of the coefficients 
of iodide of silver are given. Certain physical and chemical 
properties of cuprous Iodide are deuiled, and its coefficient of 
expansion is determined. Five compounds or alloys were pre¬ 
pared, and their physical characteristics examined. They tJos- 
sessed the following compoaitioo, and percentage of iodide of 
silver 1— 



**l. The qiedfic grai^ varies but slightly, vis. from S 73 M 


to S'6950, and is a little above the mean specific gravity of the 
constituents.*' 

*'2. 'Hie melting points are in all cases modi lower than that of 
either iodide of silra or iodide of copper, for while the former 
is 517' C., and the latter 601” C., the highest meltiw-poiat of 
any one of the alloys is 514* C., and the lowest 493° C. 

“ 3. Some of the alloys possess three points of similar density, 
and some two, at different temperatures. They are resinous in 
fracture, and transparer.! in thin layers. When pulverised they 
furnish brilliantly yellow powders, unaffected by light. 

When heated in a current of carbonic anhydride they 
volatilise very slowly. Heated in dry oxygen iodine is freely 
evolved, end oxide of copper appears on ihe surface of the mass. 
When heated in dry hydrogen nydriodic acid is produced, and 
the metal Is reduced. 

** 5. The coefficients of expansion of the alloys below the point 
at which contiaction on heating commences, was found to 
decrease as the percentage of iodide of silver was augmented. 

"6. While the iodide of silver commences its considerable 
contraction at 142" C., the five chlorobromiodidcs of silver, (he 
percentage of Iodide of silver in which varies from 26*1692 to 
73*9285, and the lead-silver Iodide alloy, the percentage of 
ii^tde of silver in which amounts to 33*794, all commenced 
their contraction at 1^* C., that is tS* C. lower, although the 
coefficients of expansion of the associated bodies necessarily 
differ. Thus it would appear that 124* C. is the tempemture at 
which iodide of silver commences its passage from the crystalline 
into the amorphons condition when freed from the attraction of 
its 'own molecules provided no other attraction or Influence 
supervenes; while the attraction exerted when it exists un¬ 
alloyed with any other substance, and when its molecules ore 
hence much nearer to each other, raises the point at which the 
change commences to 142'’ C. 

** 7. When the same result was looked for in the case of the 
copper-silver iodide alloys, it was not found. In fact the pre¬ 
sence of the iodide of copper, instead of promoting the assimila¬ 
tion of molecular motion and lowering the point at which the 
change from the crystalline into the plastic condition commences 
was found to considerably raUe it; although the coefficient of 
expansion of the iodide or copper is lower than that of either 
chloride or bromide of silver or of the iodide of lead which enter 
into the compocition of the other alloys, llius : 


Percenusce of iodide of idver in (ne Temperature at which contfoctioB 
copper^ilver iodide alloys. on healing commences. 

38'2232 284*0. 

5 S' 3 o 66 233* 

64*9886 214* 

71*2225 199* 

881304 153* 


Hence while 66*206 per cent, of iodide of lead lowered the point 
of change 18* C., the presence of 61*7767 per cent, of iodide of 
copper raised it 142* C." 

A general discussion of the results b given and the special 
properties of the alloys described. 


Linnean Society, December 15.—G, Busk, F.R.S., in the 
chair.—Prnf. '1'. i>. Cobbold exhibited a large guinea-worm 
{DraeuHfului) taken from a pony, and forwardiri by Vet, Sut)g. 
Frederick Smiih from Madras. Only one previous instance of 
the occurrence of this parasite in the hone has been mentioned, 
and its authenticity was doubted bv Fedschenko and other 
helminthologists.—Mr. G. S. Boulger brought beforo the meeting 
a set of large rapier-mache models of insectivorons plants made 
at Breslau by Herr Brendel under the superintendence of l^f. 
Cohn. Mr. Boulger explained their adaptation for teaching 
purposes, and made special referenre by a diagram lo Ac vorirus 
stages and physiological distinctions of these plants, vis. from 
simple viscidity of surface to the more complex apparatus in 
I^nsea and Aldrovanda.—Mr, T. Christy called attention to a 
volume of the Annual Report of the Commiasioner of Agri¬ 
culture, Washington, U.S. (1879), wherein was embodied much 
valttal^ information on Ihe insect-s and parasites destructive to 
crops, &c.—Prof. Duncan thereafter gave thej^t of a paper 
on the morphology of the test of the TwnnoplcundiaK. 
—A paper by Dr. Maxwell Hasten followed, <tel^ wi& 
• new speciea of cotton (Qujyfium EirAii) from EastTropical 
Africa.. It has an lnter»t historically from bring probably the 
origin of very numerous cultivated varieties. It was obtained 
by' Sir John Kirk growing wild at Dor Solom. Dr. MaatOT i 
regards it as most nearly allied to G. iarhadtme^ wh!<^ is most 
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eoimnonlj cultivated in tropica) Africa; though atoag the Nile 
valley G. heriaceum U that usually in cultivation. According 
to audMmties, cotton was not cultivated in Kgypt in ancient 
times, and the fact that the varieticB now grown there are for the 
most part fonas of G. Atrkutum, suggests the idea that India is 
the source whence E^pt has derived the cotton—a notion con- 
firined by various other considerations. The wild forut of G. 
furhaetum, Dr, Masters has previously shown, is probaMy G. 
SA/cAtit, Masters, a native of Scinde.—A note on AAifj Pathnii, 
Jeffrey, MS. 1851, by Prof. W. R. McNah, was then read. The 
author mentions that the trees known as A, Jiooktriarta and A, 
Aitenii have been a source of confusion to botanists aiul horti* 
culturists, Andrew Murray, in 1855, in describing a New North 
American pine, mixed up the leaf of A. Paltonit, Bnif., from 
Moutit Baker, with the cone of A. I/ookmana from Scf>ts Moun¬ 
tain, Or^on, originally collected by Mr. John Jeffrey, Dr. 
McNab, in unravelling the emir, pro^ioscs that as Jeffreys, No. 
430, from the Cascade Mountains, named ^ Balfour.^ 4 . Pattonn, 
in the Oregon Circular, was ttnpubli^hed, it should now be re¬ 
ferred to TjMga IJeckerianOt and the Mount Baker tree he re¬ 
garded as T, PaUmiana. —There followed a paper by Dr. G. 
£. Dobson, on the digastric muscle, its modifications and func¬ 
tions i and thereafter the eleventh part of the Mol'usca of the 
CkaUenger Expedition, by the Rev, K. Boog Watson, was read 
in abstract.—Messrs. W. K. Coffin, 1 C, Milner, and S. 11 . 
Parkes were Iwllotcd for and elected Fellows of the .Society. 

Mineralogical Society, December 14.—W, H. Ifudieston, 
F.G.S., President, in the chair.—Messrs. H. Baker, F.C..S., 
and R, Fleming, were elected Members.—The following paper 
was readOn some minerals from the sodalite syenite of 
Julinnshaal District, South Greenland, by Johann I .orengen; 
coQunnnicateil by I^f. Johostrup.—Mr. Baring Gould and Mr. 
Porter Rhodes, who were present as visitors, gave an account of 
the diatuoml mine of Kimberley, .South Africa, illustrated by 
photof^raphs of the workings and by numerous specimens, which 
gave me to an interesting conversation. 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, December 19.—M. Wurta in the 
chair.—The fallowing papers were read Proofs of the recent 
formation of the Mediterranean, M. Blanchard. In the 
nature and relations of plant species in places more or less apart 
he seeks evidence regarding changes that have ocenrred in the 
Configuration of the land. Were the banks of the Mediterranean 
bronght together one might pa'is from Europe into Africa or into 
Asia without any trait of nature making one aware of it. Now 
as very moderate obstacles prevent a dissemination of many 
plants and animals, (he Mediterranean would be absolutely un- 
crossable by most living species. It is inferred that the sea has 
been foriuM in the present age of the earth, when the aninuls 
.and plants on the coasts were under the tame conditions as now. 
The recent study of the marine fauna, proving that there are few 
species in the depths, and those present are probably from the 
Atlantic, is thought confirmative. M. Milne Edwards con- 
tidered the uniforaity of natural productions explained rather 
by the recent existence of two iNtfamnses between the northern 
and soutfiem banks of an older sea, one between Sicily anil 
Tunis, the other between Spi^ and Morocco, The Mediter¬ 
ranean has probably not been in communication with the Indian 
Ocean since the Miocene epoch. M. Daubri^ also ^clined, on 
geological grounda, to accept M. Blanchard’s conclusion.—Ob¬ 
servations on the d^mposition of metallic formiates in presence 
‘of water, by M. Berthelot—On the principle of surfaces of 
seponttioti, by the lame.—M. deLesseps presented maps and plans 
of the project of a railway between the Niger and theSoudan, by 
the FcHita-Plallon. The Fonta-Djallon presents a central plateau 
350 km. from the coastand looom. in altitude; five parallel val¬ 
leys run from it to the coast. The tman of Timbo (in that region) 
is friendly,—Reaearcbes on the fundamental laws of deetro' 
dynamics, by M. Le Cordier. This mathematical memoir was 
depoeited as a sealed packet in S^tember.—On a means of 
preventing the developawnt of {rityUoaert by tutfiw the ground 
In the Intdrvnls of the vine-stodk^ 17 M. Bidauld. proposal 
is based mi the (acts that heating of the ground is vety favour¬ 
able tbhatdhiBgof the apterous, andstiB more of ihewioged 
phyltoaem, and that aecoraing to MM. Beeqneral, bare ground 
requims in summer a mudi hig^ temperature than turfed 
ground.—Ephemeridee of the ptraet (aiy) Eudore (eonthiued), 
or M. Callaadreau.—On the btrodoedon of logarithnn in 


eriteriums which'detcrmi',e an upper limit of the number of 
roots of an equation which are onn^ised between.two given 
numbers, by M. Laguerre.—On a differential uguation or the 
form/^Hy^so, by M. Fuchs,—On functions irreducible 

according to a prime modulus, by M. Pellet.—Theorem of 
arithmetic, by M. Weil.—Amplitude of diurnal oscillation of 
the magnetic declination obtained at the Observatory of the 
Charles Albert Royal College, at Moocalicri, in the years iS)r 9 
a.id 1880^ by M. Denza. In agreement with previous data 
(1871-7S) the minimum occurs in the winter months, and the 
maximum in summer. The values for the summer months are 

H variable. Tlie mc.-m annual values for the two years are 
superior to that for 1878, which, indeed, is the smallest in 
the pcrioil 1870-1881 ; the minimum seems to have been passed 
then, or ratlicr between 1877 and i8y8.—On the method of M. 
Lippmann for determination of the ohm, by M. Briilouln.— 
History of tlic process employed for direct coppering of cast 
iron, by M. Wed. He mamtains his rights and priority in 
the invention. His patents date from 1863.—On the diffusion of 
solids in solids, by M. Colson. When, f.fi. in a reducing 
atmosphere, an iron plate is heated in lampblack, not only 
does carbon pass into the iron, changing it successively into steel 
and cast iron, but notable quantities of iron are dlffu!<ed in the 
carbon. This will occur at a temperature lielow red. At a low 
temiierature the iron is more ea-sily diffused in the carbon ; at a 
high, the rcver.se is the case. Nothing of the kind occurs with 
platinum. Fur two solids to diffuse into each other, there must 
be affinity, or more generally, they must react on each other. 
M. Colson iilustratCR this, and he describes an experiment esta¬ 
blishing the I.1W of the diffusion.—On the temperature of com¬ 
bustion, and on the dissociation of carbonic acid and of aqueous 
vapour, by MM. Mallard and Le Chatelier.—On chri>moe;^nide 
of potassium, by M. Moissan.—On the decomposition of metal¬ 
lic formiates in presence of water; production of some crystal¬ 
line mineral s^ies, by M. Kiban.—On a new snb-ctius of 
Infusoria, by Mr, Geddes. This relates to curious, small, 
carved, pear-shaped celts found in the mesoderm of (he Planarian 
Canwiuta ; they have a large central vacuole^ and u the wall of 
this a row of fibrillte, which, when the cell is in water, ore in 
rapid rhythmic contraction, alterii^ its shape. 'When in the 
animal's body, the cell shows but slight contraction. The author 
thinks these cells parasitic infusoria, and proposes for them the 
oKatPuIsafelJa amvoluta; a fourth .sub-class, PMfrarortaMJ, being 
here represented.—On a new type of Turhellaria, by M. SilU- 
man. This was got at Roscoff; it is pararitic on a green paraatic 
nematoid It is intermediate between Turbellaria and Trema- 
toda, and the author propo-ses to call it Syndetmis, The genital 
organs are the roost remarkable character.—On the live fishes, 
crabs, and molluscs ejected by the Artesian wells of the Oued 
Rir (Sahara of the province of Constantine), by M. RoUand. 
These animals are only for a time under groonid in passing from 
one “ bahr" or pond to another.- -On the age of the carboni- 
ferou-s limestone of the Central Oural, by M. Grand Euiy.— 
Two posthumous memoirs of M. Delesse were presented; one 
on the influence of soil on the composition of the ashes of plants, 
the other on the waters of Savoy. 
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ON THE GEOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE 
TIDES 

I T has naturally been a source of much satisfaction to 
me that a man as able and eloquent as the Astro* 
nomer>Royal for Ireland should have come forward as an 
exponent of the theory which I have advanced concerning 
the part played by tides in the history of the earth and 
the other planets. 1 cannot but feel therefore that it may 
seem ungracious on my part to appear as a critic, and to 
ask Mr. Ball to reconsider some of the deductions which 
he has made in his Birmingham lecture (see Naturu, 
vol. XXV. pp. 79, 103). I refer to the geological aspects of 
the theory. The interest of the subject will, I feel sure, 
prove a sufficient excuse for my being thus critical. 

There is I believe a growing feeling amongst geologists 
that the extreme uniformitarian view as to geological 
action requires modification. We find on the one hand 
the physicist demanding of the geologist that he should 
hurry on the rate of action, and on the other hand the 
geologist telling the physicist to moderate his demands. 
A theory, therefore, which receives much support from 
purely astronomical considerations concerning the ob¬ 
served configurations of planets and satellites, and which 
enables geologists to perceive //ow the rate of geological 
action may have been more rapid in the past, is valuable 
as a means of reconciliation between two apparently 
opposed branches of science. All this has been admir¬ 
ably insisted on by Mr. Ball, but I think that in the 
revulsion from uniformitarianism he has passed consider¬ 
ably too far into the ranks of the opposite school 
Accepting the truth of the tidal mode of evolution of the 
earth and moon, the question at issue is ds to what 
portion of the series of changes, since the birth of the 
moon, falls within the region of geological history. 

In my own paper in discussing this point, I said : 

** There are other consequences of interest to geologists 
which flow from the present hypothesis. As we look at 
the whole series of changes from the remote past, the 
ellipticity of figure of the earth must have been continually 
diminishing, and thus the Polar regions must have been 
ever rising and the equatorial ones falling; but, as the 
ocean always followed these changes, they might quite well 
have left no geological traces. 

**The tides must have been very much more frequent and 
larger, and accordingly the rate of oceanic denudation 
much accelerated. 

" The more rapid alternation of day and night would 
probably lead to more sudden and violent storms, and the 
Increas^ rotation of the earth would augnwnt the 
violence of the trade winds, which In their turn would 
afiect oceanic currents. Thus thgre would result an 
acceptation of geological action.”' ' * 

At the time when I wrote this I contemplated the posii- 
hility of the tides having been, in the earliest geological 
flm^' peihaps twice or thrice as high as at present, and 
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I now feel inclined to consider this estimate rather as 
excessive than deficient. But Mr. Ball speaks of tides 
of over 600 feet as having perhaps occurred within geo¬ 
logical times, and I would now ask him to reconsider the 
probability of this view. 

The older geologists attributed the larger part of denu¬ 
dation to the action of the sea, but according to the 
modern, and undoubtedly the more correct opinion, the 
denuding action of air and rain, with the aid of rivers 
and their countless affiuents, is of far greater import.'ince. 
Mr. Ball does not allude to the probable increase of rain¬ 
fall, but it would, I conceive, be quite as important as 
the direct tidal action. 

If the ordinarily received theory of the trade and anti¬ 
trade winds be correct, it follows that in similar planets, 
at equal distances from the sun and with the same depth 
of atmosphere, the velocity of the wind should vary as 
the linear velocity of a point at the planet’s equator. The 
planet Jupiter rotates 2*4 times as fast as the earth, and 
has a radius loj times as great; hence if it were not for 
the greater distance from the sun the trades should blow 
with 25 times the violence which we observe on the earth. 
But solar radiation at Jupiter is about of at the 
earth. Hence if Jupiter had an atmosphere of the same 
depth as that of the earth, the trade-winds might blow 
with about the same violence. If however there be a 
much deeper atmosphere on that planet, then the amount 
of solar heat absorbed might be much greater, a nd the 
violence of the winds increased. The bands on Jupiter, 
which are due to the trades and anti-trades, thus afford 
some evidence that the atmosphere of Jupiter is very 
deep. It seems, however, quite possible that the violence 
of the Jovian trades is due partially, or to a gteat extent, 
to the heat of the Jovian nucleus 

But now let us return to the case of the earth. The 
table of numerical values which I have computed (f>/. eif. 
p. 494) shows that, when the lunar distance was ten earth’s 
radii (which gives Mr. Ball’s tide of 64S feet), the earth 
must have been rotating in about seven hours. Ac cord- 
ingly it is probable that the trades and anti-trades blew 
with about 3^ their present velocity. This violence of 
the general atmospheric circulation to and from the 
equator, coupled with the rapid alternations of day and 
night, would undoubtedly give rise to vortical storms of 
prodigious violence. 

Now if this state of things existed in geological history 
we should expect to find the earlier sedimentary rocks of 
much coarser grain than the modem ones; but I am not 
aware that this is the case. Again to withstand such 
Masts, the earliest trees should have trunks of enormous 
thickness, and their leaves must have been very tough, 
or they would have been torn to shreds. There see ms to 
be no reason to suppose that the trees of the carboni¬ 
ferous period present marked peculiarities in these 
respects. 

It is on these grounds that I venture to dissent from 
Mr, Ball in the geological interpretation to be placed on 
the tidal theory,'and I think we must put these violent 
phenomena in pregeological periods. 

Hie dispute is, however, only as to the amount of in¬ 
fluence, and I cannot leara that geologists are in a posi¬ 
tion to affirm that in early peciods the storms were not 
lay twice as frequent, and the titwice as high. The 
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acceptation of the view, that they were so, would go far 
to reconcile the discrepant opinions of the geologists and 
physicists. 

There is, as I learn, some slight geological reason for 
supposing the tides to have been higher in early times, 
although this interpretation does not seem to have been 
hitherto attributed to the fact to which 1 allude. It 
appears that in the oldest formations there are beds many 
feet in thickness covered with ripple marks. The preserva¬ 
tion of ripples is due to a fortuitous concurrence of causes, 
and it therefore cannot be asserted positively that if 
many ripples are preserved the number of ripples formed 
was great. Such a deduction possesses, however, a con¬ 
siderable degree of probability, and one of the conditions 
for the formation of many ripples is a great ebb and flow 
of the tides. 

Lyell's interesting observations on the sands in the Bay 
of Fundy (“Travels in North America,” vol. ii. p. 166), 
where the tide rises through about seventy feet, seem to 
show that the preservation of superficial marks on sand 
occurs principally at neap tides, when large areas of sand 
are exposed for a long time to the sun, after having been 
covered with water at the spring tide. Now when the 
tides were twice as high as at present, there must have 
been 19 or 20 of our present days in the month instead 
of 27 i as at present, and there would be about 38 neap 
tides in the year instead of about 26. 

Since writing the above I have seen Mr. Hull's paper 
on this subject in Nature (vol. xxv. p. 177). The evi¬ 
dence which he adduces is of much interest, and if geo¬ 
logists should generally come to recognise the necessity of 
a powerful denuding agency in order to explain the earlier 
geological phenomena, such an opinion will stand indirect 
confirmation of the theory which I have advanced. Not¬ 
withstanding what Mr. Hull says, 1 am still inclined to 
adhere more to the moderate views maintained above, 
rather than to admit the extended application of the tidal 
theory to geology for which Mr. Ball contends. I con¬ 
ceive that a very great acceleration of geological action 
would result from tides of even one-hundredth of the 
height portrayed by Mr. Ball, when such tides are 
accompanied by an intensification of meteorological 
action. 

If Mr. Hull had read my papers, he would have seen 
that a necessary concomitant of these changes has been 
a secular diminution of the ellipticity of the earth’s 
figure. For example, when the tides were 600 feet in 
height, the ellipticity must have been about twelve times 
as great as at present. Now Sir William Thomson will 
not allow that there can have been any great change in 
the ellipticity of the earth’s figure since the consoli¬ 
dation of the earth (Thomson and Tait’s “Nat. Phil* 
§830). 

If this opinion is correct, extended geological action, as 
resulting from the present series of causes, is absolutely 
excluded. For myself I am not at present able to see 
the force of his argument, for various reasons on which 
it is useless to eater here. But it must be admitted that 
in any contest between him and me the chances of 
correctness are enormously on his side. 

In conclusion I wish to add that in my first paper I 
probably attributed too much of the ehaii^ in the con¬ 
figuration of the earth and moon to the effect of bodily 


tidal deformation of the earth’s mass. The evidence is 
strong that such tides are now but small, or even scarcely 
sensible in amount, and accordingly in all probability the 
later part of the changes must be attributed almost en¬ 
tirely to the effects of oceanic tidal friction, whilst in the 
earlier part the tides of the solid or semi-solid matter 
constituting the planet were the more important. It is 
remarkable that this view enables us to give a satisfactory 
account of the inclination of the lunar orbit to the ecliptic, 
as is shown in a later paper.^ 

G. H. Darwin 


EXNER ON CEREBRAL LOCALISATION 
Vntersuchungen iiber die Localisation der Functionen in 
dor Grosskimrinde des Menschen. .Von Prof. Sigmund 
Exner. (Wien, 1881.) 

HIS work is an attempt to determine the functions of 
different parts of the cerebral hemispheres by an 
examination of the facts of disease alone, independently 
of physiological experiment. The difficulties which have 
to be encountered in the solution of the problem by this 
method are great, and the sources of fallacy numerous. 
The facts, collected as they must be from the most 
diverse sources, are not all of the same value, and errors 
of observation on the score of inaoeuracy or incomplete¬ 
ness have to be taken into account and allowed for. The 
experiments of disease are as a rule rude, and the condi¬ 
tions highly complex. Certain parts of the brain are more 
liable to disease than others, and one hemisphere more 
than the other. Besides the lesion actually discovered 
after death, there may be others not discovered or not 
discoverable by our present methods, either coincident 
merely or indirectly connected with the visible lesion j for 
morbid anatomy and morbid physiology are by no means 
coextensive. Exactly symmetrical bilateral lesions are 
extremely rare in disease, and yet such facts are abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the decision of many important 
questions. 

These and many other circumstances render the deter¬ 
mination of the functions of the brain from the data of 
disease alone extremely uncertain, if not impossible. 
Until the discovery of new experimental methods a few 
years ago cerebral pathology, except in one or two par¬ 
ticulars, chiefly speculative or purely empirical, was 
practically in a state of chaos. It is only since the 
introduction of the new doctrines founded on experi¬ 
mental research that the iacts of cerebral disease have 
begun to be investigated and recorded with any approach 
to scientific accuracy, and order has begun to show itself 
where formerly all seemed confusion. 

Prof. Exner is of opinion that his predecessors have 
examined the facts of cerebral disease merely with a view 
of confirming preconceived theories, and have not exer^ 
cised sufficient discrimination in the selection of the cases. 
they adduce in favour of the propositions they maintain. 
In this respect particularly he claims superiority over all 
who have treated the subject before him. 

Out of several thousand cases of cerebral disease on 
record, he has been able to find only 168 instances of 
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lesion of the cortex capable of being mode the basis of 
reliable inductions. 

He has represented together on a series of figures of 
difierent aspects of the cerebral hemispheres the position 
and extent of the lesion recorded in each case; and he has 
carefully tabulated the symptoms observed, whether posi¬ 
tive or negative. In determining the functions of the 
parts he follows three methods mutually complementary. 
First, the method of negative instances;—all the lesions 
being taken together in which a certain function was not 
affected. Secondly, the percentage method;—the pro¬ 
portion of cases being indicated in which a certain region 
was diseased, and the relative frequency of the symptom 
in question. Thirdly, the method of positive instances, 
i,e, all the cases of disease in which a particular affection 
was observeda method used mainly as an adjunct to 
the other methods, and not of itself of great force. By 
these methods he arrives at the determination of certain 
areas or centres which he terms absolute, lesion of which 
always causes the same symptom. He defines more or 
less vaguely absolute centres for the upper and lower 
limbs more especially. In addition to the absolute areas 
he defines a number of relative areas, or centres, for 
other movements, and different forms of sensibility; the 
relative areas being those in which lesion does not always, 
but only frequently, cause affection of the function with 
which they are supposed to be in relation. 

The elaborate and carefully prepared figures which 
accompany the work indicate clearly the areas of latent 
lesions, as well as the position and extent of the absolute 
and relative areas which the author describes. 

Apart altogether from Prof. Exner*s deductions, one 
thing clearly brought out by the facts is the comparative 
impotence of the fortuitous experiments of disease as 
regards the determination with any degree of accuracy 
of the exact position and limits of any centre whatever. 
Prof. Exner has a deservedly high reputation as a physi¬ 
ologist, but the manner in which he has handled the 
facts of disease as set forth in this work is not one on 
which he can be congratulated. 

In his selection of instances he has excluded, vrithoat 
assigning valid reasons, many cases of the utmost im¬ 
portance ; and he has included, as instances of localised 
cortical disease, a large number of cerebral tumours, which 
by the general consent of pathologists, are excluded, 
owing to the indirect effect which tumours exert on other 
parts—effects which can never be estimated with any 
degree of certainty. In his meagre " sammlung” of i6tl 
instances he has included over thirty cases of tumour, 
thereby introducing such a large percentage error as to 
vitiate the whole of his deductions however accurately 
they may be drawn from his premises. Causal relation* 
ship is too readily assumed when none is proved. Mere 
frequency of occurrence, on which alone he founds his 
pecufiar notion of relative centres, by no means justifies 
the assumption of causal connection. * These so-called 
relative areas are seen to be capable of destroaion with¬ 
out discoverable symptoms, and the same region seems to 
play many parts, being indifferently a centre for the leg, 
or the Arm, or the face, speech, sight, and so ffwth. Our 
authoi^t aiguments in &vour of his relative centres are in 
roftlity not more cogent than would be the inference that 
because injmiei of the foot are frequently associated with 


disturbance of the circulation, therefore the foot is a 
relative centre of the circulation, whatever that may 
mean. If Prof. Exner's localisation of relative centres 
had any foundation in fact, it would be nothing short of 
a reductio ad absurdum of the whole doctrine of localisa¬ 
tion. It is a marvel how a believer iti localisation, as 
Prof. Exner declares himself, can see no incongruity or 
inconsistency in admitting that the absolute centre for 
the leg may also be a relative centre of vision. A con¬ 
sistent advocate of localisation might as well admit that 
the leg may frequently, relatively, or in some way or 
other be used as an organ of vision. 

Among other strange things in this book is the kind of 
evidence on which our author seeks to establish differ¬ 
ences between the hemispheres as to the extent and 
relation of the sensory and motor centres. In one of his 
figures of the left hemisphere there is an area in the 
occipital lobe so coloured as to indicate the position of 
an absolute centre for the arm, meaning that lesion of 
this area causes paralysis of the arm in too per cent of the 
cases. On referring to the evidence we find that the 100 
per cent, means only one case, a case, moreover, in which 
there was profound impairment of all the cerebral func¬ 
tions, and extensive lesion elsewhere of the left hemi¬ 
sphere, invading also what is generally recognised as the 
motor area proper. It as true that in his remarks on this 
case our author doubts its conclusiveness as regards the 
arm centre; but inasmuch as his instances give him a 
case of lesion of the same region in the right hemisphere 
without any symptoms whatever, he considers it beyond 
all doubt that this area has a more intimate relation with 
the upper extremity in the left hemisphere than in the 
right. It would be difficult to believe that this was 
written seriously, were it not that a similar style of 
reasoning is so prevalent throughout the book. Though 
Prof. Exner advocates the localisation of function in the 
cerebral hemispheres, the support he gives it is of the 
most equivocal description. David Fekrikr 


THE ROD IN INDIA 

The Rod in India. Being Hints how to obtain Sport, 
with Remarks on the Natural History of Fish, their 
Culture and Value, and Illustrations of Fish and Tackle. 
By H. S. Thomas, F.L,S., of the Madras Civil Service. 
Second Edition. (London: Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co., 1881.) 

HIS is a very much enlarged edition of a very excel¬ 
lent and pleasant book, the first edition of which 
appeared not quite eight years ago. The author asserts 
that there is as good fishing, in the angler’s sense, of course, 
of this word, to be had in Inffia as in England; and to 
prove it we ^ve this goodly royal octavo volume, of over 
400 pages and 25 plates. Now, though the fishing is 
good, it soon becomes apparent that it is something quite 
peonltar; for though our author himself knew thoroughly 
well how to "circumvent" a trout in England, and had 
often done successful battle with the lordly salmon in 
more northern climes, yet at first he could make nothing 
of the Mahseer in Indio, and lost a frightful lot of time in 
learning the manners and the emtems of this Oriental 
gentleman. The render of this vdhune should not cer- 
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tainly be in such a plight, for he will find in it the minutest 
instructions for his guidance, and there seems not a trait 
in the character of this and the other freshwater fishes 
to be ordinarily met with in India that has not been 
scanned and studied by its author with the intent of 
beguiling these fishes to their own destruction. 

Of the fish to be caught in Indian waters the best is 
the Mahseer {Barbus far). It is the best from the sports¬ 
man’s point of view, as it gives him most to do; for who 
that is a sportsman cares to haul up a dead pike on a 
night-line ? and who that is a sportsman but must care 
for a fish that can attack as foliows ?— 

" The Mahseer has a greater means than our salmon of 
putting on steam, and has the habit of always putting it 
on at once, energetically and unsparingly. His first rush 
is a mighty one, no doubt; that once made, his strength 
in comparison with the northern fish, comparatively 
soon exhausted. Other rashes he will make, but his first 
is the dangerous one; then it is that the final issue of the 
campaign is practicsdly decided. Be one too many for 
him then, and you may be grimly satisfied that all else he 
can do will not avail him; you may count on making him 
your own. Then it is that you must wait upon him dili¬ 
gently. If you have not got all free, the connection between 
you and your new friend will be severed within a moment 
of your making each other's acquaintance. If you should 
have carelessly allowed the line to have got a turn around 
the tip of your rod, or have let any slack near the hand 
become kinked ever so little, or twisted over the butt w 
hitched in the reel or a button, then it is that not one 
moment's law is given you for the readjustment of such 
little matters. There is one violent tug, and an immediate 
smash: 

“ ‘ The waters wild go o'er your child. 

And you ore left lamenting.' 

Reader, it takes an eye and a hand, and tact and readiness 
of mina, as well as a rod and a line and a fly, to catch a 
salmon; but it takes all these, and something more, to 
catch a Mahseer." 

Although it is well known that a fisherman does not 
catch his fish for the pleasure of eating them—this being 
quite a secondary matter—still it is fair towards the 
Mahseer to mention that when in good condition they are 
excellent, so rich that one needs no condiment with them, 
so well flavoured as in this respect to occupy a rank 
between a salmon and a trout. The best size for flavour 
is between six and seven pounds; but they are good eating 
when from two to ten pounds in weight; under the former 
size they are too bony, over the latter too oily. 

The chapter on the natural history of this fish is one of 
the most interesting in the volume, and it is scarcely 
necessary to add that there are minute details of how to 

circumvent" him, of how to spin for him, and of how 
to tempt him with a fly, and of how, when, and where to 
fish for him. When we add that over one quarter of the 
-volume is taken up with this flsh, it wdll be evident at once 
that he ranks as a lord among the freshwater fishes of 
India; but we have full details also of the Carnatic Carp 
{Barbus caruatkuiif&ntzAy allied species to the Mahseer, 
Tunning to twefity-five pounds in weight, taking a fly, 
having a fancy for a No. 5 or 6 Limerick, and giving 
good sport. 

There are also excdtenC duptan on many much smaller 
fishes than thesp^sbes for light rods, and giving very 
enjoyable sport; several Jttce ^ Black Spot, being 
riwwers in ponds. 


Some information Is also given as to the attempts made 
to stock ponds in India, and there is a very full list given' 
of fishing localities, ‘llie lithographs which accompany 
the volume are very good, and several of them are 
coloured. To the sportsmen of India this work will be 
quite indispensable and quite a boon, and further, to all 
interested in the resources of [an Empire prestd^ over 
by our Queen, the volume will afford an insight into the 
importance of its freshwater fishes that they will find, we 
believe, nowhere else. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Book of the Black Bass: comprising its Complete Scim- 
t^c and Life History; together with a Practical 
Treatise on Ausling and Fty^Fishing, and a Full 
Description of Tools, Tackle, and Implements. By 

J ames A. Henshall, M.D. Illustrated. (Cincinnati: 
lobert Clarke and Co., 1881.) 

The author in this volume endeavours, and wc think 
succeeds, in giving to the Black Bass its proper place 
among the freshwater game fishes of North America; and 
undoubtedly the reader will find himself taking an interest 
in this fish as he reads this enthusiastic account about it. 
No doubt the first and second chapters will be most 
tedious reading, and yet they are full of interest as show¬ 
ing how tangled may become the scientific nomenclature 
even of a well-known fish. As the sum and substance 
of these chapters we find the two species of the genus 
Micropterus, standing, the one as M. dolomieu, and the 
other as M. salmoides, and it is of these two respectively 
—the small-mouthed Illack Bass and the laige-mouthed 
Black Bass—that the author writes. Both species are 
very active, muscular, and voracious, with hard and 
tough mouths, are very bold in biting, and when hooked 
exhibit gameneas and endurance second to no other fish. 
Both give off the characteristic musky odour when 
caught. They generally inhabit the same waters. These 
Black Bass arc wholly unknown in the Old World, except 
where quite recently introduced. Their original habitat 
is remarkable for its extent, for with the exception of tlm 
New England States and the Atlantic seaboard of the 
Middle States, it comprises the whole of the United 
States cast of the Rocky Mountains. Ontario, and, last, 
Mexico. Of late years this distribution has been greatly 
extended. These fish are very prolific, and rajpid growers 
where food is plentiful. In northern waters sn to eight 
pounds is about the limit of their weight, but in Florida 
they are sometimes met with up to twelve and fourteen 
pounds. They have been several times imported into 
England, and we believe that those brought over in 1879 
at me c^nse of the Marquis of Exeter have succeeded 
well The fishei?nan who reads the latter portimi of this 
volume will find many pleasant anecdotes and stories In 
connection with the gentle art, aiyd should he happen to 
frequent those waters where the Black Bass are to be 
found, he will get many a precious wrinkle which he 
might have otherwise not known. The author's parting 
injunction is, ''Always kill your fish as soon as taken 
from the water, and ever be satisfied with a moderate 
creel. By so doing your angling days will be happy md 
your slecm undisturlN^, and you and I and the lifh we 
may eaten can say— 

" 'The lines an Mien to ns in ffleasant plicei.*" 

An Intruductian to DeUrmiiumts, wWk numerous Sx- 
angles. By William Thomson, M.A.,B.Sc. (Edin¬ 
burgh: Jas. Thin, 1883.) 

This text-book is very accumtely described >y Its title. 
It belongs to a dust of which many exiui^^'have 
appeared on the emrtlneiit for use m the seeondery 
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BcboolSf and of which the object >s to give the more 
common properties of determinants, illustrate the said 
properties copiously with examples of the second, third, 
and fourth orders, and give additional examples of the 
same kind for practice The object is here on the whole 
^11 attained, there being more examples for the pupil 
than IS usual !< or a l^mnner’s text book,” however, 
It IS unquestionably long drawn out and ex^nsive A 
book (rjf Dblp's, Birtrs, &c) with very much more 
matter and, to say the least, as good in quahtj, would be 
got m Germany for two shillings, and this costs five 
The object of the author “to render an interesting and 
b^utifttl branch of mathemiticil analysis more accessible 
to junior students is thus somewhat fhistrated at the 
outset 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
[ Tht Editor dots not hold himself respensthlt for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents Neither tan he undertake to return^ 
or to correspond vnth the vmters of, r^ected manuscripts 
No notice is taken of anonymous eommunuattotu 
[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as posuble The pressure on his space is so great 
that It u impossible otheru. tse to ensure the appuarance even 
of eommunuations containing interesting and nivel facts J 


A Olimpse through the Comdors of Time 
Thi eloquent and exceedingly interesting lecture by Prof 
Ball, F R S , under the above tiile, reported in your journal, has 
brought to my imiid a ahi rt, far too much forgotten paper by 
Immanuel Kant With your permi ion I will give a few 
extract* from this pater, which cannot but be interesting to many 
of your readers Kant oecame subsequently very celebrated in 
a sphere e f human knowledge usually consldcreu far removed 
natural science, in cm equence of which his papers relating 
to this science are now almost univer ally ovtrloul ed Never 
theless some of them contain extra< rdmair glimiHes of truth a 
century or more in advance of this time, glimpses jossible only 


to genius 
Ihe pap 


The paper to which 1 wuh more particularly to draw attention 
was published m 1754, when Kant was thirty years of age It 
will be found m the collected works edited by F U Schubert 
and K Rosenkranz (I eiprig, I eopold Voss, 1839, vol vi p 4) 
The paper relates to the question whether the length of day has 
alterM, and through what cause In this paper Kant statM 
'* If the earth were a perfectly solid mass, without any liquid, 
the attractions of the sun and moon would not alter the rate of 
rotation round tlie axis , If, however, the mass of a planet 
mclades a considerable amount of liquid, the united attractions 
of the sun and moon, by moving this liquid, impress upon the 
earth a part of the vibrations thus produced Tlie earth is in 
this condition He then goes on to state that the moon pro 
duces the greatest dfect, and, the tide running round the earth 
in a direction opposed to that of rotation, ** we have here a 
cause, on which we can count with certainty, incessantly reducing 
fins rotation by as much as it may ba capable of A little 
farther on he says *' When the earu steadily draws nearer and 
nearer to the end of its rotation, this period of change will be 
completed when its surface is, relatively to the moon, at rest, 
»/. when it rotates round its axis m the same time in which the 
moon rrvohrea round it, and will, consequently, always show the 
lama face to the moon If the earth svere entirely fluid the 
attnetun of the moon would very soon reduce its rotation to 
this miolmuin. Harem sre at once see a came why the moon 
always diosra the same face to ths earth From this wre 
may oonclnds with eertawty that when the moon waa originally 
formed, and still fluid, the attraction of the eerth mmt, m the 
manner above described have reduced nf rntnimis , 

^ch then in all probability was ^ter, to the present measured 
mnit.'' 1 have given only a few Mortabittochi, and 1 have no 
doubt that malhematieuuu may find many faults in the paper, 
but h v nevttthelcsB clear that Kant had lecogmsed the insuense 
ortidal acdon, both on the earth and on me moon, and has 
Ipven a gUmpse ttroogh the oomdont of time a eentunr earlier 
than any of 8m MthmtieB mentioned by Prof Ball 

After Knot it wm, I believe, R T Mayer, of HeUbrou, who. 
long before Prof, Heliaholtt drew attentioB to dm fauumme 
ainM hf the tidal wave on the rotation of the eardi. 

V^imtuiater Hospital, December j, i88r A Duvni 


Dante and the Southern Croae 

I HAD supposed the query—in reply to which 1 vcnlmed to 
ofler the veiy brief note uhicb was printed in Natukb (vol 
XXV p 173)—to have proceeded from some English reader, un 
acjuamlcd with the various solutions of the difliculty involved 
in the question, which have been suggested, and who might have 
been call fled with a reference to i^acfi a discussion of the matter 
as that in the * Cosmos, by a cntic in whom uerc united all 
the needful qualificatnns to a degree which can hardly be 1 joked 
for elsewhere 

Dr Wilks appears to have written with a similar impression in 
refernng the ^en t to the commentary of the late disUngui bed 
Dantoj hih t Dr H C Barlow, whose fervid belief m tl e extent 
of Dantes knowledge (“ottino Astronomo, summo 1 cologo 
c uld not I e exceeded by the most ardent patriotism, and was 
never qtialifled by the judicious reservation which Signor N 
lenni admits What I venture to add, refers to the notes 
which have appeared, rather than the original query as I under 
stood It 

Frr a solution of the apparent paradox In Humboldt s retam* 
ing the old view of the sen e of ” prima gente' while atcepung 
—not Galle's ^'opinion, but—the result of his computations os 
to the Msibil ty (f the stais if ihe Southern Cross to the earlier 
it habitants or J iir pe, I would rcfci Signor N I emu to the 
torlier an 1 much fuller development of llumboldt s mcws, con 
tame 1 in the Ust taenty pages or so of v 1 iv of the Lxamen 
Critique ie rilistoue at la Ge grapktt Modeme, where, at the 
came time, will be found a grt.it deal of valuable and bU^t^estwe 
informaton rclUive to the Arabian celestial globe theory and 
also to the irobabihty (the war Is "non viste niai not 

withstanding) of Dinte basing derived some knuwleiUi. of the 
constellations of the southern hemisphere from the duerq tion of 
"Ics voyagLurs ptsans on vduitiLm qui visitaient IFgyjtc, 

1 Arable ct la Feise But I would nt the same time uige that 
the whole of what IS said m the "Kosmos on the sulject of 
the Southern Cro&s is not intended to be apphe 1 to the Dante 
que ti jn, V ut to the larger (nt f the pro|i,rc s of uccanit discovery, 
and that it was in connection with this laigcr topic that Hum 
boldt availed himself f Dr Gallc s computation Di Parlow 
appears to have 1 ten mi led by failing to notice this disl nclion 
in his enthusiostii. letter to the Athenaum (Septembei i860) of 
which the article quoted by Dr Wilks from the volnm of 
"Contributions to the Study of the Divina Commedia“is a 
condensation 

Count St Roberts » essay, to which Signor N Penni refers, 
19 probably little known, and not easily obtained, in England, 
but we may conjecture that its object wat to argue against the 
supposition of the element of ecclesiastical mysticism—hateful 
to modern Italian libmlism—as entering into the Divina Corn* 
media and aflectmg its imagery and modelling If the ei®ay 
had thrown any new light on the sul jeet of the query, we may 
conclude Signor N Penni wmH have imparted it to iis How 
ever 1 believe that everything that can he found to throw light 
on this interesting question has been adduced and weighed with 
the dispassionate calmness oi a master mind, as it is set forth 
with candour and per picuity in the exhaustive discussions to 
wihich I have referred la conclusion may 1 remark on the 
importance, in sneh eorreapondence oa we have been engaged in, 
of quoting the original words of an author—^with or without 
tranfilation, os may be thought proper In the quotation, as 
froD *' Cosmos" by Dr Barlow, given by Dr Wilks and the 
passage » re quoted Signor Penni->n<»uen«e is made of a 
seutence by "da” being rendered *' since," instead of " where* 
as. In the same translation " nut vieler Onentalischen Rei* 
seadoi aus Pisa * is improved Into "with many learned Onental 
tmellars of Pna " Such changes might sensibly affect any 
argmaent founded on the pomages For the same reason I 
would havu preferred heading this correspondence " Dante and 
the qtlattro stalle " J J Walkck 

U M OSWI ty HiU, J?CCCBt9rj.l 


A Pet Baboea 

IKHOV not if tlie mclosed account, wntten by a fhend of 
mine now lefeidcnt at Zailzibar, for whow aceurany and timdtfal* 
nsss I can answer. Is worthy of a place in your eotaans 

^HUA WBDGWOOta 

« Yon Mk ^er my qi^t iittlo pet Ubooo, and I really wait 
^veyontbe hbtery of her end She giuw and dta grew tm 
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she got to be half aa tall aa I am, and then, sad to relate with 
advancing age her temper did not improve; I am afraid if X 
spoke the tmth I should have to describe it as savage. She 
nmamc a perfect terror to many people, and she even attacked 
me once or twice. She was playful to the last when I had her 
alone, and often resumed many of her old quaint caressing 
ways that were indescribably fascinating from their childlikenesa. 
Bat the iiinny thing was, that if the Bi^hop was near she would 
immediately tom upon me and scratch and bite me, and he Imd 
only to go out of sight for her good temper to return. At last, 
however, I felt she was becoming a nuisance to other people, by 
her habit of grabbing at everybody that passed, and her savt^e g^* 
ticulations; so, seeing also now she longed to exemise those active 
win little limbs of hers—'inventing all sorts of ludicrous games 
and gymnastics—I made up my mind to let her loose. There is 
a charming little island not far from the shore, which we 

thought would be just the place Judy would revel in. Mr.- 

and Miss-, and a number of our little bojrs, escorted her 

there. She came down to the shore to watch them off, and gave j 
one cry of dismav at being deserted; but we hope that the 
sweets of liberty have more than consoled her for the loss of 
society. I missed the creature dreadfully at first. She was a 
constant amusement and interest with her quaint ways, and even 
her naughty tempers were ludicrous. Really if Mr. Buekland 
bad been alive T think I should have sent her to him. I think 
he would have appreciated her intelligence and love of a romp, 
and she would never have been savage with him. She never 
once attempted to bite our Bishop; she always preferred him to 
any one elM, and was always affectionate with him. I want 
ve^ much to know whether other people have noticed that these 
baboons really laugh; I have heard somewhere, I am sure, that 
the power of laughter is the distinction between man and animals. 
But Judy certaimy used to laugh—not at a joke I confess; and 
nothing made her so savage as being laughed at. But when she 
romped with me she used to open her mouth and show all her 
white teeth, and regularly laugh like a child, especially when 
she was tickled. I wouldn't have parted with her tf I had been 
living alone, but living with others, as one does here, it did not 
seem fair to keep a creature that really did frighten some of the 
household." 


**Tanganyika Shells" 

Under the above heading a paragraph appeared in Nature, 
vol. XXV, p. 101^ in which Mr. C. A. White, of Washington, 
states that certain species described by me in the of 

the Zoological Society, i88i, pp. 558-560, from the great 
African Lake Tanganyika, *'are without doubt, generically 
identical with the humeroia of Meek," a fossil form 

from the Bear River Tertiary of North America. Mr. W. H. 
Dali, of the Smithsonian Institution, had previously, in a letter 
to me, dated October 24, expressed a similar opinion. I have 
been nnable to procure for examination and comparison a speci* 
men of the North American shell, and am consequently com- 

E to arrive at a conclusion from a study of Mr. Meek's 
and description in the report upon the ** United States 
gical Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel," vol. iv., pp. 
176-178, woodcut 6, and plate 17, figs, tq-iqa. As a result I 
find it decidedly unadvisable at present to locate the two forms 
in Question in the same genus. I admit that in regard to general 
outline and character of ‘'sculpture ’’ there is no distinction of any 
importance. However, when the aperture (which in univalve shells 
most freouently exhibits the main generic diaracters) is closely scru¬ 
tinised, features present themselves which incline me, until actual 
comparison is'posslble, to hold these two types generir^lydistinct. 
Tie outer Up of Pyrjiulifira is said to be subsinuous at the 
termination of the shouUer of the body volution above," and 
the basal margin of the aperture is described as "faintly 
sinuous." On the contrary, In ParamUnta no trace of the 
latter character is present and the upper extremity of the labrum 
where it joins the volution, instead of bring ** suisiau amt* u 
actuallyButmitother equally important distinction 
is the prolongation of the body-whorl below the apertnre, to¬ 
gether forming a more or less basal effusion. Indepoident of 
these actual differences, we must take Into consideration certain 
probabiUties and improbabilities. In the first place the diifisr- 
ence in geographical position militates to some extent against the 
identity of nese two forms. Then the vest lapse of. ages surriy 
must have evolved some differences in the anynals as indkatril 
by the dissimilar apertures, and again the operenlum of P^^amt- 
timia is very peculiar, and who shaU say that this appendage was 


of a like nature in the Bear River sbclL In conclusion, 1 should 
observe that the African form was considered of snb-geiieric rank 
by me, and not as a distinct genus, as stated by Mr. White. 

Edgar A. Smith 

The Growth of Trees 

Just fifty years ago I was at school in .Salisbury. I have only 
visited it once since until lost week, when X had the unique 
pleasure of rambling over the old but familiar haunts, of course 
including Old Sarum. On mounting the outer ring of the weU- 
known mound from the Stratford side, a beedb tree in the bottom 
of the ditch reminded me that il was just there our usher carved 
with his knife on such a tree "Teoipus Fugit" On going down 
to look for the motto, I only found unreadable abrasions on the 
bark, but on the north side of tlie same tree " 1817 ” was dis¬ 
tinctly engraved. On examining a tree near, I found on the 
bark "Carpe Diem, 1831.” Th» recalled to my memory the 
fact that our usher's " Tempus Fugit" was suggested by some 
such motto carved by the usher of another school. Is it worth 
recording that this curving on the bark of a beech tree is quite 
legible after an interval of fifty years, while the date "1817" 
on another is also probably genuine ? If so, perhaps it is worth 
noticing that both legible carvings are on a north aspect not 
reached by the sun, while the lost motto "Tempos Fugit" 
would he exposed to the »un with an easterly aspect. 

Barnstaple, January 3 W. Symons 


Indian Fossils.— Mr. Richard Lydckker, of the Geological 
Survey of Indio, asks if any of our readers can give li|m 
information as to the whereabouts in England of collections of 
fossil bones from the Siwaliks of India. lie is aware (beside 
the British Museum collection) of collections at Ludlow, Cam¬ 
bridge, and Edinburgh, but he believes there are others in the 
country. A large collection was sent home some years ago Iw a 
Major Ha]^, the destination of which is unknown to him. Mr. 
Lydekker Is now engaged in working at Siwalik fossils, and as 
he intends spending some months In England next summer, he 
wishes to look up all the collections then. 


0 (/R ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


Comet 1881 A— Notwithstanding some statements to the 
contrary, the orbit of this comet when the later observations are 
brought to bear upon it, is sensibly different from a parabola, 
and from two independent inve.>>tintions, the first by MM. Don^ 
and Engstrom, the second by M. Bossert (from right normal 
places, ba-sed upon 423 observations), the period rc-ults about 
3955 years. An observation at Marseilles on October 24 nve 
at 9h. 39m. 4<). mean time, R.A. l8b. 4401. 58'I2S., N.F,D. 
30* 24' 23"’3, corrected for parallax. 

The following poritions are given by Dr. Dun^i 1— 

At 12b. Berlin M.T. 


A. in. tram 

January lo ... 32 58 11 ... 57 2^*3 ... 3*118 

12 ... 23 3 4 ... 57 *5*5 

U ... - 7 S 3 ... 57 3*3 ... 3 '* 9 S 

16 ... — 12 39 ... 56 S*‘S 

18 ... - 17 22 ... 56 40*3 ... 3**74 

20 ... — 22 I ... 56 29-5 

32 ... 23 26 38 ... 56 19'2 ... 3-354 

The stndent of this branch of astronomy will be aware that 
comets have been followed to greater distances; the extraordinary 
comet of 1729, which never approached the earth, Indeed could 
not approach her, within three times the earth's mean distance 
from the sun, and yet was visible with small trieseopei, still. 
affords a uniciue case, it must have been a body of an alto^rther 
exceptional viiaraoter. 


The Minor Pianxts in 1882.—The supidement to the 
Btrliner Asirotumiuhtt yahrbuek for 1883, containing epbeme* 
rides of the smalt planets for 1882 has been circulated in advanoe' 
of the putdication of the volume as usual for some years past. 
Of the two hundred and twenty members of the group detected 
up to the present time, we' find approximate ^aeet for evecf 
twentieth day of 217, and accurate opposition ej[diemeride* of 
41. The approximate epbmerldes inelade No. 220, Three 
only of the planets appraech the earth at opporition, witiUn Ulie 
earth's mean distance from the sun, via. No. 12, Vktarh, bs 
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Augnst, distance 0*891; No. 80, Sappho, in September, distance 
0*847; 27i Awfer/v, in December, distance 0*980. 

No. 157, Dyanira, comes into opposition and aphelion about 
the same time, and the magnitude descends to 15*7. 'I'he last 
of the minors discovered is in opposition in December, mag. 
14‘£^ but No. 2t6, also a recent discovery, is as bright as 8*4 at 
opposition on October 7. There is perhaps not much hope of 
recovering Medusa (which from the best orbit obtainable from 
the short course of observation in 1879 would appear to have 
the least mean distance amongst the smalt planets) in the present 
year, the magnitude being only 13*5, and the computed places 
necessarily liable to considerable error. Nos. 205, 207, 208, 
210, 212, 216, 218, 219, and 220 are still without names. 

Mr. W. R. Birt.—M r. Birt, so well known in connection 
with lunar work, died at Leytonstone on December 14 in his 
seventy-eighth year. He had occupied himself some fifty years 
smee with the variable stars, and announced in 1831 the varia¬ 
bility of a Cassiopeice, a dilTicult case, for the fluctuation in its 
light would appear not to exceed a half-magnitude, and indeed 
has been doubted by no less an authority titan Prof. Julius 
Schmidt Sir John Her&chel, however, supported Mr. BirPs 
conclusion, and we were once shown by the late Prof. 
Heis a series of curves exhibiting the results of several years* 
observations, which indicated sensible though very irregular 
variability. Much of Mr. Bin’s lunar work was underuken 
under the auspices of a Committee of the Briti-h Aa-ociation, 
and his maps of various parts of the moon’s surface, extending 
to great detail, are well xnown. 

M. Alfred Gautier.^-Io the death of M. Alfred Gautier, 
at Geneva, on November 30, at the age of eighty-eight years, 
as olreadv announced, the Royal Astronomical Society have 
lost the oldest Associate upon their list; he died in full posses¬ 
sion of his faculties after a very short illness. M. Gautier was 
elected into the above Society in January, 1822, or two years 
after its formation. M. Plontomour of Geneva now heads the 
list of Associates. 


nf£ SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION 
'PHIS Exhibition originated, as explained in the intro- 
* dttction to the Catalogue, in the action of the 
Committee of the National Health Society, with whom 
the K)Tle Society afterwards joined in appointing a Joint 
Committee to consider how action could be taken which 
ahonld tend to the abatement of the smoke produced in 
the metropolis. In the words of this introduction, '* The 
first proceeding of the Committee was to communicate 
with colliery owners and manufacturers of heating appa¬ 
ratus as to the means available for the reduction of smoke, 
and next with the metropolitan parochial authorities and 
public bodies, directing their attention to the serious and 
increasing evil, and asking their co-operation in abating 
it.” Public meetings were held at the Mansion House 
and other places in different parts of London ; and the 
public interest in the subject appearing to be sufficient to 
justify such an experiment, tne Committee determined 
to hold an exhibition of appliances for the reduction of 
smoke both in manufacturing and domestic fires. 

^ The idea entertained by tne promoters of the Exhibi¬ 
tion has been that, in order to effect a reduction in the 
quaatitjr of smoke poured out of chimneys of different 
kinds in large towns, it was first necessary to convince 
peMe that appliances exist which will tend to this result, 
and it was themore determined to invite an exhibition of 
smokeless fuels, and apparatus for burmng them, as well 
as of appliances for lessening th^ amount of smoke 
given on oy bituminous coal. The call has been very 
madily responded to, and the catalogue shows a list of 
over 330 exhifaitors. 

Tests are being made by experts of the performances 
m the diffier^t wpaiatui, which, in the case of the 
dmestic giateif &e., are carried out in specially con¬ 
structed rooms i the fumes pa^ng up the chimnen being 
exanribed to determine me quantities of cartxm 
than caibonic acid) and other oncoosumed matter 
tfassmg aivay from the fire; the consumption of fuel and 


the temperatures maintained being also carefully noted* 
A jury has been appointed to award prises, medals, &c. 
to those appliances which they consider best adapted to 
fulfil the purposes in view. 

The Exhibition is naturally divided into two great divi¬ 
sions ; appliances for trade purposes, and those fw 
domestic purposes. In the first division the economic 
use of gas instead of solid fuel is illustrated in a small 
kiln for burning pottery and glass, and its use, instead of 
steam, is shown m several different kinds of gas-enginn. 
The means of producing steam, however, occupies the prin¬ 
cipal place in this division. Several mechanical stokers 
and other appliances for firing boilers, $0 as to produce 
no visible smoke, arc shown, and those which are at 
work demonstrate that—at least after steam has once 
been got up—it is easy to raise any quantity of iSteam 
without the production of smoke at the top of the chimney. 
Moreover, as these appliances are stated, on apparently 
good authority, to effect an economy in the exj^nse of 
raising steam, it is to be hoped that their adoption is 
rapidly becoming general. 

It is with the second division, however, that most indi¬ 
viduals are more particularly interested, and it is from 
fires of this kind that the bulk of the smoke is produced, 
at all events in the west end of London. 

Domestic fires, again, may be divided into two classes, 
those for cooking and those for warming rooms. It is 
with the latter that we propose to deal in this article. 
And first we will consider what it is that we want in our 
living rooms. We are strongly of the same opinion as 
Sir F. Bramwell, that we must h.'ive an " open, pokeable, 
companionable fire.” 

We believe that the value of an open fire for warming 
living rooms cannot be too strongly insisted on *, Dr. C. 
W. Siemens has lately pointed out why a room in which 
the air is comparatively cool, and the walls, furniture, &c., 
are warmed by rays from the fire, as is the case when an 
open fire is used, is so much more pleasant and healthy 
than one in which the air is warmed by contact with hot 
surfaces of the stove or beating apparatus, and the walls, 
furniture, &c., are at a lower tem]^rature, and we believe 
it is to the use of open fireplaces that the general fresh¬ 
ness of complexion of the inhabitants of these islands, 
and the abbcnce of the use of spectacles among the 
young, are in a very large measure to be attributed. 

One disadvantage in open fires, which has been much 
dwelt upon—the waste pf fuel—is we believe consider¬ 
ably exaggerated. Doubtless a small proportion of the 
coal used in an open fire-jplace would be sufficient to 
maintain the temperature of a room if a close stove were 
used. But is the rest so entirely vrasted as some would 
have us believe? The greater part of the heat, as they 
say, **goes up the chimney.” Is it therefore wasted? 
We think not. It performs work in ventilating the room, 
and it is at least doubtful whether in an ordinary dwelling 
room the same quantity of vitiated air could be removed 
(and therefore the same quantity of fresh air be intro¬ 
duced) as cheaply and conveniently by any other means; 
at all events, the so-called waste heat” could not be 
made use of to any large extent as radiant heat, and open 

r ues are shown in the exhibition in which a jwt 
Utilised in warming air for admission to the room, or 
heating water-pipes, ficc. 

The problem of how. to have an open fire without 
smoke, or with cokisiderably less smoke than we have at 
presefit, is one towards the solution of which we hope this 
exhibition will give valuable assistance. Fires are shown 
in which gas, coke, these two together, anthracite, or 
WelA coiu, and bituminous coal, resp^vely are the 
fuel. Several different kinds, both of gas stoves and 
open gas fires are shown. There sqenui to be no novelty 
in any of them, and we believe that they are generally so 
wdl known as to need no description here; they have the 
merit of being extremely handy and cleanly; they are not 
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^pokeablc" nor very ** companionable,” and we are 
oiraid tliat tbe very unpleasant fumes of burnt eas— 
caused, we suppose, by so many of tbe gas fires snown 
not being provided with fiucs—^wbich pervade this portion 
■of the exhibition when the gas apparatus is shown, must 
prejudice visitors very much against the use of these very 
valuable appliances. 

Dr. Siemens’ coke and gas fire, which has been so 
recently described in these columns, is shown by several 
exhibitors. It is necessarily free from visible smoke, and 
almost so from dirt and dust, and it is very manageable; 
that is to say, by altering the supply of gas the heat may 
be casil;,’ and quickly regulated. How far it is free from 
the noxious fumes wnicli usually seem to accompany tbe 
combustion of coke or smokeless coal in a room cannot 
be judged in the exhibition. 

The same remark applies to the many grates shown for 
burning anthracite and smokeless coal. Man^r of these 
look very nice; a bright, hot fire is obtained which almost 
comes up to Sir F. Bramwell's standard. It seems to us, 
however, that anthmeite fires are not very manageable; 
the fire must burn at one rate, and the fuel must be sup- 
lied accordingly; you cannot quickly get up a hotter fire 
y the use of a poker, as is so easy with bituminous coal, 
nor can you so easily reduce the fierceness of the fire as 
can be done with so many grates in which bituminous 
coal is burnt. The absence of smoke is, however, a very 
great advantage, and unless this can be attained, or nearly 
so, with bituminous coal, we ought to be prepared to give 
up the luxury of its use. 

There are two methods by which it appears possible to 
reduce very considerably, if not to prevent entirely, the 
production of smoke in domestic grates. One is to supply 
the coal to the fire in such a way that the smoke and 
gases escaping from the portion fast supplied may pass 
through the live coals and so be consumed; the other is 
to introduce a draught of hot air at the top of tbe fire, 
there to meet and consume the smoke and gases given off 
by the newly-supplied coal. 

Dr. Aruott’s stove is a type of the first method. In it 
the coal for the day’s use is put into a box underneath 
the grate, which latter has no bottom; by means of a 
lever the bottom of the box is raised, and fresh coal 
pushed into the fire as required. There is thus no escape 
for the gases given off by the fresh coal but through tne 
hot part of the fire. These stoves, however, have never i 
come into very common use. We believe that they are j 
not found to be pleasant in a room, and that tbe reason 
of this is that although little or no smoke is given of^ 
there is not sufficient air admitted to the fire to Dum the 
carbonic oxide produced, the grate being closed at the 
, bottom, sides, and back, and the front being narrow. No 
' stove of exactly this description is shown in the exhibition, 
though there are several in which the principle for getting 
rid of the smoke is adopted. Messrs. Brown and Green, 
of Luton, Bedfordshire, show a register stove for bitu¬ 
minous coal (and a kitchen range on the same principle), 
in which the coal is Supplied to the fire by a kind 
trough or shallow hopper placed in front of the bottom 
bars, from which tbe cOal.can be pushed into the fire, to 
facilitate which operation the bottom of the grate is made 
to slope upwards towards the back. Mr. Engert places a 
box for the fuel at the back of the grate. This box has a 
sliding back worked by a screw underneath, by which 
means the fuel Is puriied forward into the fire as required, 
He thus secures a wide front for his fire, and less depth 
of live coal than in Dr. Aroott’s stove. By means of a j 
kind of bafHe plate hung at the twek of the grate the 
gases issuing from the coel-box are deflected into tbe fire 
untead of going up the chimney. The coal-box can be ' 
techarged if necesewy without ecteaUy putting out the 
fira It appears possible to adopt this anaiq^eat to an i 
.mdsliog giate of ordinary form at compataMy email 
expense. j 


Messrs. Martin and Co. seek to attain the same object 
by having movable cheeks to the grate, which work 
horizontally inwards by levers. The coal being put on at 
the sides is gradually pushed in by this means towards 
the more active part of the fire. The back plate of the 
grate has a space behind, and is perforated in the centre 
so that heated air is thus admitted at the centre of the 
back of the fire to assist in tbe combustion. 

Thompson’s patent consists in having the front of the 
grate made so as to slide upwards a few inches. The 
bottom of the grate consists of a plate of iron and is fixed. 
For the purpose of putting on fresh coals a tool is used 
consisting of a sheet of iron of the same shape and size 
as the bottom of the grate, hinged to a rod somewhat like 
an ordinary poker at a distance from its end equal to the 
height from the hearthstone to which the front of the 
grate rises. The iron plate being pushed in between the 
coals and the bottom of the grate with the rod in an in¬ 
clined position, the handle of the latter is pushed for¬ 
wards. the whole body of the fire and the front bars are 
thus lifted 'a few inches, and the fresh coal is nut in 
between the two plates; the implement being witharawn, 
the front of the grate falls again to its proper place, and 
the live coals come in immediate contact with the fresh 
coal underneath it. The back of the grate is perforated, 
so as to admit heated air to the fire. This arrangement 
could probably be adapted to many existing grates, with¬ 
out very great expense. 

Saxon Snell’s patent consists of a cylindrical grate 
mounted on a very strong horizontal pivot at the l»ck, 
and in the line of its axis. At opposite sides of the 
perpihery are two grated doors whic^ are hinged to the 
back edge of the grate; the uppermost one is opened, 
and lies back against the chimney-back. When fresh 
coal has been put on, the upper door is shut and fastened, 
and tbe grate turned half round, so as to bring the other 
door to the top, and the live coal above the fresh coal. 
We believe that the combustion in this grate would be 
improved by some holes in the back through which heated 
air might be admitted near the top of the fire, and these 
could easily be made. 

The gnite shown by E. R. Hollands, of Newington 
Green, is rather more complicated than some of those 
which we hare described; but its performance appears to 
be good. A movable set of bars fit in between tne fixed 
bottom bars of the mute; and the tower part of the front 
is made to open forwards and downwards. A neatly- 
devised motion worked by a lever at the side of the fire- 
lace raises the movable bottom bars, and with them the 
re, and opens tbe lower part of the front, tbe fresh coal 
being then placed between the two sets of bars, the return 
of the lever to its place causes the front of the grate to 
shut and tbe movable bottom bars first to recede through 
the back, and then, having fallen below the level of the 
fixed bars, to come forward and up again into their 
original place. The back of this grate is hollow and is 
pierced with small holes at about the level of the top of 
the fire. The combustion effected by the hot air passing 
through these holes is clearly visible. 

In the slow combustion grate of Fredk, Edwards and 
Son, which is shown in action, the " Amott ” principle Is 
made use of, but instead of the bottom being movable, a 
counterbalanced shutter works vertic^ly in front of the 
grate, which is very deep. The latter being filled and the 
fire lighted from the top^ the shutter is adjusted from time 
to time, so as to obtain the requisite amount of fire, by 
exposing more or less of the front of the gmte. f 

Messrs. Musgrave and Co., of Bdfust, besides several o* 
their well-known "slow-eomDustion” stoves, show a fire' 
place which they call the Ulster.” In this the eeiil 
fed into the bade of the fire from a hopper placed bfibbid 
tiie chimney-back, in which is a close-fittiM door for 
closing the opentnf through which the hopper ts ftfled. 
The coal is pushed forward into the fire 1 ^ an arrange- 
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tnent woriwd by a Icvcx at the side of the grate. The 
coal is thus coked before it comes into the ftte^ die only 
escape for the gases being through the glowing coals. 
Somewhat similar in some respects to this is the ** Won¬ 
derful " grate of Archibald Smith and Stevens. In this the 
fireplace is closed by an iron plate, in which are three 
rectangular openings one above the other. To the lowest, 
which is about the floor-level, the grate is fitted; this, 
made of a basket shape, can be mounted on a pivot in 
the plane of the plate, so that more or less of the grate 
may project into the room. Between the top hole in the 
plate and the upper half of the bottom hole is a flat¬ 
sided tube, which curves backwards into the fireplace. 
This is the hopper for the fuel j it is shut at the top by a 
close-litting door, and the curved shape causes the fuel 
to descend easily into the fire. The centre opening of 
the plate is provided with a register door, and in some 
instances is covered with a hood. The arrangement of 
the hopper causes the gases evolved by the fresh coal to 
pass through more or less of the live coal before they 
can escape, and by closing the centre opening the whole 
draught is made to go down through the lower half of the 
bottom opening, causing a rapid combustion. Four of 
these grates are shewn in action, with diflerent sorts 
of fuel They seem to require little or no attention for 
hours together, as the feeding arrangement appears to 
act well. 

A grate of the pattern which has been in use in barracks 
for the last two or three and twenty years is exhibited. 
This grate was devised by Capt. Douglas Gallon. It 
consists of a cast-iron stove, entirely open in front, which 
is fitted to the chimney opening, leaving a considerable 
space between the stove and the brickwork at the back. 
Into this space air is admitted from the outside of the 
building. From the top of the fireplace recess proceed 
two flues; one, the ordinary chimney-flue, receives the 
covered smoke pipe from the stove, the other delivers into 
the room through a lowered opening a little below the 
ceiling level, the air which has been warmed in the 
ebamber behind the stove, the back of which has iron 
plates projecting from it, so as to increase the heating 
surface. The cast-iron stove is entirely lined with fire¬ 
brick, in the manner to be described, so that the air does 
not get unduly heated. 

A little above the level of the fire the stove is gathered 
in towards the room so as to form a kind of baffle. The 
actual grate is formed as follows:—two fire lumps are 
placed on the hearthstone with a space between them of 
six inches or so, over which is a cast iron grid; the cheeks 
and back, all of fire-brick, rest on these first lumps; 
another lump of fire-brick of curved section underneath 
fits on Chd top of the back and cheeks, and underneath 
the gathered in part of the stove. Between the back fire- 
lump and the iron back is a space, and there is also a 
small opening between the back piece and the top piece, 
through whiu air heated at the back plays on the top of 
Che fin and •helps to consume the smoke. This stove is, 
«e understand, found to be very economical in action, 
and is vei^ highly spoken of in the work of the late 
<leneral Morin on Heating and Ventilating* It will not, 
however, be tested in this Exhibition, as it is not shown 
in comp^Qou 

Messrs. Barnard and Bishop, of Norwich, have pushed 
Ihe *' ba^ " principle stffl farther in tfaslr " glow "stove. 
Instead of fwaung only about half over the Im as in tbe 
■Gaken grate, the baffle consists of a fire-brick which 
pn^ts aearv to the ^ne of the front bars of the graut, 
and slopeid^n dightly towards thefiront The bottom 
-of the giate^ whi^ alopes upwards, and the back which 
dopes bayards, are made of fite4irkk in otae piece, 
Ireat ban beuw ihe only ironuwrk about the grate. 
Alw which gees up behma the<hack epens to the Sn 
Jwt under the back edge of the Ikffle, the spaoe nndor 
^hkhwdnvv thefiiie is thus contorted into a c«nbas> 


tion chamber in which the gases from the coals are burnt, 
and as these have to pass over the front of the baffle 
before going up the chimney the radiant heat from them 
comes mto the room. 

Several grates ate shown by diflerent makers, in which 
the combustion of the gases is accomplished with a down 
draught. But in these cases the radiant heat evolved in 
the process cannot come into the room directly, as it does 
in the case of the “ glow," it is therefore lost in the case 
of a CTate set in a fireplace unless it be utilised to heat 
air which is admitted to the room. A small open-fronted 
stove on this principle is shown by Mr. T. £. Parker, in 
which the combustion appears to be very perfect. The 
internal arrangement is too complicated to describe with¬ 
out a drawing, but the essential point is that the draught 
from the fire is led away at the back of the bottom of the 
grate into a flue lined with fire-brick, where it meets a 
draught of fresh air which has been warmed by contact 
with the underside of a ribbed plate which forms the 
bottom of the grate. 

Several examples of grates with down draught and 
chambers for heating air to be admitted to the room are 
to be found in the exhibition, as well as some in which 
the heating chamber or flues are applied to grates with 
ordinary up-draught. The warm air inlets are usually 
placed close to the fire, which is. in our opinion, a mis¬ 
take, as the general circulation or air in the room is not 
so much promoted by this arrangement as when the in¬ 
lets arc at some distance from the fire; there are, how¬ 
ever, difliculties in so placing them in an ormnary 
living-room. 

A stove of a peculiar, and we believe quite novel, con¬ 
struction is shown by Mr. James B. Fetter. The recess 
of the fireplace is lined with white marble ; in each jamb 
is a circular hole from which a pipe leads round to the 
chimney. The fire-box is mounted on legs with castors, 
so that it can easily be rolled in or out of the fireplace, 
and is provided with horizontal exit flue pipes at the sides 
which are connected with the openings m the iambs by 
sliding pieces. A vertical section of the fire-box from 
front to back is of open spiral or Nautilus form. The box 
is made of iron and lined with fire-brick from the lip to 
the top of. the back, there being no bars either in the 
front or bottom. The coal is put on thinly at the lip, and 
gradually pushed back, as in stoking a steam-boiler. A 
rather sharp draught is produced over the red hot fuel 
towards the back, and the convolution of the box appears 
to form a kind of combustion ebamber. It would seem 
that the difficulty of lighting the fire would be consider¬ 
able, but it appears to woric well 

We have endeavoured in this notice to give a slight 
sketch of such grates, &c., as present any salient features. 
We may have overlooked some which were deserving of 
notice, but we would earnestly recommend our readers to 
pay a visit to this very, interesting exhibition, and to form 
their own opinion of the merits of the various apparatus 
shown. 

We'may mention that representatives have been accre¬ 
dited to the Exhibition by the Governments of Austria- 
Hungary, France, Prussia, Saxony, and the United 
Stales i and that the interest taken in it has encouraged 
the Committee to entertain the idea of holding an Inter- 
natioMl Exhibition in about three years* time of such 
further developments of smolw-abating appliances as 
may be produced either in this or other countries doriag 
•the interval. 


r/f£ CHEmSTRY OF THE PLANTS 4 Nt> 

- FAURE ACCUMULATORS 
Part L—LmM Af^ 

A MONGtiw important diacovkrits ef late yean,^ 
4iave claimed so much attention, or haise bmm «o 
friU «f promise for practieid use, ns the aecumdaior of 
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Plants and its modidcations. Our attention was very 
naturally directed to the chemical changes that take place 
in these batteries, especially as it appeared to us that 
there must be certain analogies between them and some 
actions which we had previously investigated. In the 
present communication we propose to treat merely of one 
point—that of local action, leaving the fuller discussion 
of the subject to some future occasion. 

It is well known that metallic zinc will not decompose 
water even at loo’ C, but we found that zinc, on which 
copper had been deposited in a spongy condition, was 
capable of splitting up the molecule even at the ordinary 
temperature, oxide of zinc being formed and hydrogen 
liberated. If placed in dilate sulphuric acid, it started a 
very violent chemical action, sulphate of zinc and hydro¬ 
gen gas being the result. We termed the two metals thus 
conjoined, the co^er-zinc couple^ and this agent was 
fruitful in our hands in bringing about other chemical 
changes which neither metal singly would effect. Elec¬ 
tricians will readily understand the nature of this agent, 
and will recognise in its effects only a magnified form of 
what we are all familiar with under the name of Itfca! 
action. Now the negative plate of a Plants secondary 
battery is a sheet of lead, upon which finely-divided 
peroxide of lead is distributed. It is well known that 
the electromotive force oflead and lead peroxide in dilute 
sulphuric acid is Dearl3r three times tnat of zinc and 
copper in the same liquid. We were therefore induced 
to think that the plate must act in the same way as our 
copper-zinc couple. We found such to be the case. If 
a plate so prepared be immersed in pure water, the de¬ 
composition of the liquid manifests itself by the reduc¬ 
tion of the puce-coloured peroxide to the yellow monoxide. 
There could be little doubt therefore that the lead perox¬ 
ide couple, if we may call it so, would decompose sul¬ 
phuric acid, with the production of sulphate of lead. 
This also was found to be the case. 

As the destruction of peroxide of lead means so much 
diminution of the amount of electric energy, it became 
interesting to obtain some definite knowledge as to the 
rapidity or extent of this action. 

when the peroxide of lead on the metal is very small 
in quantity, its transformation into the white sulphate 
goes on perceptibly to the eye, but when the coating is 
thicker, the time required is, as might be expected, too 
lon^ for this kind of observation. In one experiment, fol¬ 
lowing the proccdurs of Plantd, we formed the peroxide 
on the plate by a series of seventeen charges and dis¬ 
charge^ or reversals, each operation lasting twenty 
minutes, and the time was further broken up by seven 
periods of repose, averaging about twenty-four hours in 
len^h. After the last charge we watched the local action 
takmg place, and found that the whole of the peroxide 
passed into white sulphate within seventeen hours. In 
another experiment the two plates formed according to 
Ptantd*s method were immediately joined up with the 
galvanometer, and the deflection noted. They were then 
at once disconnected. After the repose of one hour they 
were joined up s^ain, and another observation t^en 
wiUi the ^vanometer. This was repeated several times, 
with the following results 

Initial strength of Cttirent. too 

After I houPs repose. 97 


It results from this that daring each of the long periods 
of repose recommended by Plantd the peroxide on the 
lead plate is wholly, or almost whoUy, destroyed by local 
action, with the formation of a pro^tionate amount of 
sulphate. But this is not^ as it would seem at first sight. 


history of the reaction, the amount of finely divided lead 
capable of being peroxidised is increased. That this is 
actually the case is shown by the following expcrim^t. 
The peroxide formed on a lead plate by first chanfing 
was determined and called unity: it was allowed to 
remain in a state of repose for eighteen hours, charm a 
second time, the peroxide again determined, and so 


B ho^ to explain 


Separate periodt of repow. 


In other trials, following the procedure of Faure, we 
employed plates in which the peroxide was formed by the 
reduction of a layer of red lead (containing Ji grains to 
one square inch of metallic surface) and subsequently 
completely peroxidising the spongy metal so pr^uccd. 
In one series of experiments we left the peroxidised plates 
to themselves for various periods and determined the 
amount of sulphate formed. This gave us the amount of 
peroxide consumed. 

Kxperiment I. after s hours 7*2 per cent. 

.. 11. .. 3 » *5 * .. 

„ III. „ 4 „ 19-8 .. 

IV. „ 5 „ 30*0 
„ V. „ S4 „ 3$ 3 .1 

„ VI. „ 7 days 58 3 „ 

„ VII. „ II „ 67 3 „ 

„ VIII. „ 12 74‘3 » 

The last experiment was tested with the galvanometer 
during its continuance, as in the case of the plate formed 
by Plenty’s method, with the following results 

Initlol strength of cunrent . 100 

After 1 days’ repose . 92 

„ .. 79 

.. 4 .. 34 

*t 5 i» tt . *4 

» 7. 

•> .. 8 

„ 12 „ t 

It is evident from these observations that a lead- 
peroxide plate gradually loses its energy by local action, 
and that the rate varies according to the circumstances 
of its preparation. 

Two difficulties will probably present themselves to 
any one on first grasping the idea of this local action 
I. Why should a lead plate covered with the peroxide 
and immersed in dilute sulphuric acid, run down so 
slowly that it requires many hours or even days before 
its energjr is so seriously reduced as to impair its value 
for practical purposes ? In the case of the coprar-tinc 
couple immersed in the same acid, though the aiflerence 
of ^ential is not so great, a similar amount of chemical 
change would take place in a few .minutes. 2.; In a 
Plants or Faure battery the mass of peroxide which' is in 
contact with the metallic lead idate expends its energy 
slowljr. How comes it to pass that if the same mass in 
peroxide be brought into connection through the first 
lead plate with another lead plate at a distance, it ex¬ 
pends its energy through the greater length of sulphuric 
acid in a tenth or a hundredth part of the time ? 

The answer to these two questions is doubtless to be 
found in the formation oS the insoluble sulphate of lead, 
which clogs up the interstices of the peroxide and after a 
while forms an almost impermeable coating of high 
resistance^ between it and the first metallic plate. 

The following concluaionB seem warranted by the 
above observations 

In the Plants or Faure battery local action necessarify 
takes place on the negative platen with the production gf 
sulphate of lead. ^ 

The formation of this sulphate of lead is.absolatdy 
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requisite in order that the charge should be retained for 
a sufficient time to be practically available. 

The rapidity of loss during repose will depend upon 
the closeness of the sulphate of lead and perhaps upon 
other mechanical conditions. These are doubtless sus¬ 
ceptible of great modificaliona We do not know how 
far they are modified in practice, but it is conceivable 
that still greater improvements may yet be made in this 
direction, J. H. Glads'TOKe 

Alfred Tribe 


STEUDEVS NOMENCLATOR 
ALL working systematic botanists use Steudel's 
“Nomenchtor botanicus seu Synonymia plan- 
tarum universalis*' as an indispensable book of refer¬ 
ence. It is an alphabetical list arrangfed under genera of 
published names of plants, giving their native countries 
and the authors who published their descriptions. Sy¬ 
nonyms are as far as possible given under the species to 
which they belong. The second volume of Steudel’s 
work was published in 1841, and it is probably not far 
wrong to assume that the existing mass of described 
plants has since doubled. 

Mr. Darwin has with ^ual kindness and generosity 
expressed the wish to aid in some way the scientific work 
carried on at the Royal Gardens, Kew. The attempt has 
been made for many years to keep up in the herbarium 
there a copy of Steudel with manuscript additions, for the 
use of persons engaged in the study of any p^icular 
group of fiowering plants. By reference to the Kew 
Steudel it is possible to ascertain to a large extent what 
has been done, and so avoid the risk of describing and 
naming the same material twice over. But the Kew 
Steudu has only hitherto been posted up by the aid of 
funds privately supplied on intermittent occasions, and is 
not absolutely complete. 

Mr. Darwin having had occasion to appreciate the use- 
fulness of such a work in the botaeical investigations 
which have of late years enraged his attention, has deter¬ 
mined to supply the funds for preparing a new edition of 
Steudel’s “ Nomenclator," brought up to date. The 
work, which is is estimated will extend over about six 
years, will be carried on at Kew, and will be based on the 
limitations of genera laid down in Benthamand Hooker’s 
** Genera Plantamm,” to which it will in fact form a kind 
of complement. The editorial work has been entrusted 
to Mr. Daydon Jackson, Secretary of the Linnean 
Society. Mr. Darwin’s munificent aid does not extend 
beyond supplying the means for preparing the woHc. 
The form and manner of publication will be reserved for 
consideration on its ctanpletion. 

The Royal Gardens, Kew, have been very fortunate 
in from time to time receiving sympathetic aid from 
the outside world on behalf of the various branches of 
scientific work carried on in connection with them. .> The 
gifts of Mr. Bentham’s library and herbarium, of the 
Jodrell Laboratory, of the North Gallery, and now of the 
means of preparmg a new Steudel, are conspicuous 


wires. Prof. Morton divides the dangers into two kinds 
--tbose arising from the conductors, and those arising 
from the lamps. When naked wires are used as con¬ 
ductors,'and when both are, as is sometimes the case, 
merely nailed or stapled to wall or floor side by side, 
there is a great chance that some stray scrap of wire, a 
falling nail or pin, may short-circuit the line and become 
red-hot in an instant. Loose wires are again a source of 
danger, as they may be momentarily short-circuited, and 
arcs set up of a dangerous nature at the point of contact. 
These remarks are specially cogent in such cases as those 
where many arc lights are Ming worked on a single 
circuit, and where there is of necessity a veiyhigh electro¬ 
motive force employed. On such circuits, moreover, 
should some of the arcs go out, there is a risk of the 
others becoming excessive in power, risking the metal¬ 
work of the lamps, and thereby endangering a conflagra¬ 
tion. Moreover, the lamps themselves are not free from 
danger, if so constructed that fragments of red-hot carbon 
can fall from them, as was the case not many months 
ago with one of the Siemens’ lamps in the reading-room 
of the British Museum. 

As a remedy to diminish such risks, Prof. Morton 
makes the following recommendations, every one of 
which we can heartily indorse. Firstly, that both the 
conductors—the outgoing main and the return wire as 
well—should be completely insulated; and that the 
machines and fixtures of the lamps should also be insu¬ 
lated, so far as regards all ground connections. Secondly, 
th.at the outgoing and rcttirn wires, instead of being laid 
side by side, should be separated as widely as possible. 
And he also recommends that, in the case of arc lamps 
in series, there should be automatic adjustments, to short- 
circuit a part of the current in case the arc in the lamp 
becomes too powerful, and to diminish the electromotive 
force of the generators in proportion to the actual resist¬ 
ances in circuit. Even on those systems of electric 
lighting which apply the principle of incandescence, 
where the electromotive forces employed are, as a rule, 
smaller than with arc lighting, there is need of caution. 
And one cannot too highly admire the ingenious device 
with which Mr. Edison has met most of the possible ob- 
tions beforehand, by interposing automatic "cut-oft” 
joints of lead wire at every branch of the ramified circuit 
of his system of supply; the thickness of the wire being 
adjusted according to the circumstances of each case. It 
would be well for Fire Insurance Companies to lose no 
time in laying down a code of reasonable conditions to 
be complied with in case of buildings lit by electric lights. 
Without such precautionary conditions electric lighting is 
at least as unsafe as lighting by gas, and that is saying a 
good deal. But where proper precautions are takim, we 
think it should be a far safer mode of lighting; and 
should be recognised as such by the imposition of a lower 
insurance premium than is fixed in the case of lighting 
by gas. 


THE MARKINGS ON JUPITER 


FIRE RISKS OF ELECTRIC IJCHTING 
TN an article published originally in the United States, 
* and reprinted in our contemporsfy, the Chmical 
'NmSi Prof. Henry Morton has called attention to the 
risks to which property is exposed from Uie inaeariag 
employment of powerful currents of electricity for electric 
lighting. The caution and the remedies suggested are 
Rtaurealy timely when preparations ere being made on so 
numy bands for a vast extension of electric fighting. No 
fowerihua five fbnes did fire break out in the bite Paris 
Exhibitieo, and in each of these cases the cause was the 
same, namely, defective insulation of the eendueting 


INURING the present winter months Jupiter will 
doubtless attract a large amount of .ittention from 
the possessors of telescopes. Displaying a large and 
varira extent of detail clearly indicating that atmospheric 
phenomena of stupendous character are in progress on 
his surface, this planet at once claims notice on account 
of the ease with which his chief features may be di- 
scenrikl, and their singular anomalies of motion and 
apMorance made manifest. 

llie large red spot situated immediately south of the 
great 0Qtnem belt, and lying parallel with it, continues 
to present a- well-defined boundary, indeed we must 
attribute to this remarkable formatioa a good deal of 
the iutetest which has been acedrdeq to this planet since 
the first apparition of the spot in the summer of 1878. 
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It hu now been visible for a period exceeding {three 
yearSk and its conspicuous and decided aspect as it 
nightly crosses the central meridian of Jupiter, suifi- 
dently predicates that its existence is likely to be pro> 
longed a considerable time yet. The spot is elliptic^ in 
form with tapering ends; it occupies about Wy>five 
minutes in its entire transit over the centre of the illumi- 
Dated disc. No distinct alteration in its appearance has 
been recorded during the last two years. Minor changes 
have probably occurred, though too minute to be appre¬ 
ciable, for when we consider the perpetual state of com¬ 
motion under which the other markings exist, we cannot 
regard this particuiar object as absolutely free from 
similar influences, though they may have hitherto eluded 
detection. One of the most recent measures of the spot 
give it a length of 29,000 miles, and a breadth of 8,300, 
so that the length is to the breadth as 7 to 2. 

The telescopic history of this planet contains many 
instances of fairly persistent spots having been observed 
and utilised as a ready means of determining the period 


of the planet’s rotation. But the records of former years 
can furnish no parallel to the extent and accuracy cn the 
modem observations. The old observers were in a 
measure isolated, and their work often lacked corrobora¬ 
tion. Circumstances are now changed entirely. Observers- 
have become far more numerous, astronomical appliances 
have been greatly improved, and the science has become 
more popular with increased facilities, so that where one 
powerful telescope was found half a century ago, there 
are at least ten at the present day. The result is that all 
attractive phenomena, such' as planetary markings, are 
eagerly watched and recorded, so that interesting com¬ 
parisons and confirmations, impossible in former time^ 
are often the natural outcome. In regard to the large 
spot on Jupiter it is certain that no previous observations 
can vie with it either in completeness or precision, and it 
must obviously supply the data for determining the rota¬ 
tion period of Jupiter with a degree of reliance beyond all 
parallel. 

Proper motion in the spot itself originates a slight diffi- 



PM. 1.—Tha ipwt red spot in Tmiuit, December 7,1881, toh. 40m. Tliera wa* a Itife white pueh near the equatev tinder the fultcwfaig tide of the tetf 
spot IfflmedintelyiQuthoftherediEWiiannmwbelt-wllhUi^MiddarkoeaUaptmlt. , 


eolty in adopting a period to satisfy the observations, and 
there is no aoubt that similar Independent movements in 
Che objects observed were the cause of the diflerencea hi 


_I of deriving tho value with conclusive satisfaction. 

cam of coarse compute with nicety the periods of 
individuai meriringi) bot different ones have diffemat 
perfodsk It is'dooDixiil whether we can select the mark>- 
tngs which are representative oC the real period, for the 
ipeU ere evidently hiAiODced by a series of atmospheric 
cunontt which; msplaeo their rdativo positiona <»»' the 
disc in every rirart iaterari of time. In the csn of the 
grem ltd spot, ithae been sormised iron iti pnrmanenoe 
eadr^iilarity of appaHtiofttJwt it very neoriy represents 
rimtnto rotating pemd of thephmeCs sphere, and it is 


gratif^ngti 
by several 


Prof. G. W. Hough 
A. Bfarth ... ... 
T. F. J. Schmidt ... 
H. Piatt... 


, _ to note that this element bus been dctermiiKd 
y several observers with excellent cotrobomticn m 
follows 

9 55 3S*2» Sept. 79 to Jtn. *7, 1881 
9 55 34 47. W78-8* 

9 55 34 ’ 4 ». *879-to 
9 55 33*9^1 187% July to Dwember 

These values axe bU within one second of the sMcn 
"■9h. SSn. Sevmhl obsorverwhave itonariicd thnO 

the motion of the spot hat sladtoood aomowhat riawn 

1879. 

IWiiiag now to Ae cqnafovial regieo of Jn^ceri w 
sbaU find here not only r Imgr SKtent of doM^ boh 
marired tvidenoes of gseat awl rapid ehani^ tnaa» 
diately north and. nmib of the ewiator than k at my 
well-dsfinsd dark belt, and between these OM • seriM of 
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curious irregular shadings interspersed with brilliant white 
spots and light patches, which seem to be influenced by 
some abnormal phenomena. Watched from night to 
night, and their relative positions carefully determined, 
they ans seen to vary considerably, and to travel much 
swifter thau the red spot. The bright spots, which gene- 
rally lie very slightly south of the equator and on the 
north border of the great south belt, are influenced by a 
r^id proper motion on the surface of the planet. In a 
single rotation of Jupiter they are displaced relatively to 
the red spot, to the extent of 3^“, their period being si 
minutes less. In 1880 these white and generally oval 
spots were observed with a good deal of attention, and 
in a few marked cases the times of roution were derived 
as follows 


J. F. J. Schmidt... 

A. Msrth . 

Prof. O. W. Hough 

w'.V. Denning 


h. m. 1. 

9 soo 
9 so 6 6 
9 SO o‘S<S 
9 SO 9-8 
9 SO 5 


One bright spot in particular arrested attentiorv as the 
most conspicuous of its class, and this object continues 
visible at the present time. Its independent motion en¬ 
ables it to make a complete circuit of Jupiter, relatively 
to the red spot, in 44i days. One of the most interesting 
points of observation IS to note the changes in the relative 
positions of the spots on successive nights, and to watch 
the bright equatorial markings as they overtake and pass 
the red spot. In four days the white spots traverse an 
equivalent extent of longitude to that covered by the red 
spot, so that during this interval they travel from the/, 
end to the p. end of the latter object. The independent 
motion of the equatorial marking is the same in diri^- 
tion as that of the satellites and of the planet on its 
axis, namely, from west to east. 

In the southern hemisphere of Juiuter there are several 
narrow dusky bands outlying the red spot, and a few 
dusky streaks or short belts of distinct fomi are manifest 
In the north hemisphere there is a conspicuous double 
belt in about lat. 25°; the south side of this belt was 



fomed by the outbreak and subsequent rapid develop¬ 
ment and diapersioa of a series of dark spots during the 
^ths of October, November, and December, 1880. 
M firat appearing aa well-defined and almost as plain as 
the shadows of satettites in tnmak, they increased, in 
aumbei^ or boeamo greatly extended kK^tudinally, 
^gnwwUy lost their d^ded character qntu they were 
vvtttuaUy dispersed around the planet, and fmed a 
considerably north of the equator. In &ct 
we fosaeltan of a new belt on Jupiter had bacn grine on 
uotetiateyesofolMeiveiis. * ^ 

^‘t»the brii^t aquatorisl mot, it came to coejenetioa 
^thfi-ssA spot an Novem& 10^ 1881, aadthe^^sar- 
wi^teiienolad in eoi^ctloit on NovundMr 


tn- the^ aosMiine''the behiviour of the tww. 
IriiHtawwy leauiihible, far the md' spei duri^ 


the interval of 356 days has performed 861 rotations, 
whih the light spot has completed 869^ and has in fact 
traveBed round the sphere or Jupiter right times rela¬ 
tively Co the position of the red s^ ( The two objects 
werw again observed lathe same longitude on December 
34, 's8fir, at oh. 43., having completed 967 and 976 rota¬ 
tions respeetivriy. The next two conjunctions will oocuv 
on Febraasy 6, 1882, and March 23, 1882^ after whieli 
they will not be well • seen dntil the ensuing summer, 
when Ji4>iter again becomes visible in the morning slq^. 
and the two spots, should they condhue to be presentM 
on the dim^ef ws planet, wiU occupy neariy the sanmloa- 
Aoguit 3t September 17^ O^ber 31; and 
14,1883. 

iadiam 
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of the dark masset on the great northern belt The spot 
is also liable to become very faint I have carefully 
noted these variations,and though the observations are not 
sufficiently ffiU to determine the period, if any, they show 
that the spot becomes faint almost to invisibility at inter¬ 
vals of about 56 days, and that increased brightness cd 
the spot is accompanied with accelerated motion. I 
believe this particular object is a permanent feature on 
the planet, and that it lies far below the level of the dusky 
belts. Mr. Marth has determined from a discussion of 
the observations of 1880 and 1881 (to November) that the 
mean motion of the spot has been uniform, and this is 
important as a proof of its stability. My own numerous 
observations have led me to conclude that: — 

I. It is self-luminous and light-emitting. 

' 2. That it is a port of, or projection from, the actual 
surface of the planet 

3. That therefore it indicates the real rotation period of i 
Jupiter, which is ph. 50m. 6-6s, (- daily rate 878®*48), as 
deduced by Mr. Marth. The motion of the red spot 
shows a decided slackening, so that we cannot accept it 
as a reliable and invariable indication of the motion Of the ! 
Jovian sphere with which probably it has no material 
connection. 

These conclusions are supported by the fact that we 
cannot admit the idea of an object as permanent and 
conspicuous as the white spot, rushing on in advance of 
the already swift axial movement of the planet (as 
computed from the positions of the red spot) whereas 
we can more readily understand that atmospheric ob¬ 
jects. such as the belts and red spot (which are forms 
of identical phenomena), would show a tendency to lag | 
behind the rapid motion of the sphere. We must allow ^ 
that there will be a failure of objects on the extreme outer 
envelopes of Jupiter, to keep pace with the tremendous 
velocity of objects on his real surface. The dusky belts, * 
the red spot, and similar maikings, are probably openings : 
in the Jovian atmosphere, and the slackening motion of ^ 
these objects is simply the indication that they are be¬ 
coming more shallow tnan formerly, whence we may infer 
that the motion will continue to decrease until they are 
finally dissipated. 

A comparison of my recent observations with those 
made by GledhiU and Welb in the years 1869-72, show 
that many of the features which they describe and de¬ 
lineated (in the Astronomical Register and Popular 
Science Review) are still visible or have reappeared after 
an interval of obscuration. The great red spot may be 
the same object as Gledhill’s ellipse of 1869-71. In many 
of the details visible then and now there is a renuwkable 
similarity both in aspect and Msition, and the observers 
of Jupiter should further carefully investigate the physical 
appearance of the planet with a view to obtain more ffis- 
tioct evidence on tne question of periodic variations. In 
this connection 1 may quote a remark by the late Mr. 
Lassell {Monthly Notices, vol. xxxiv. p. 310}^ where, in 
referring to round light spots he saw on Jupiter in Marah, 
1850, and March, 1874, he says ; 1 believe the appear¬ 

ance of these spots is very rare, as I have not seen them 
for many years, and the meral similarity of the aspect 
of the planet now [1874] and then [1850] suggests the 
idea that the various phases return in cycles, which I 
think more protAble than that absolute secular changes 
occur in the heavenly bodies within the limit of time of 
any human reemrds.* W. F. Denning 

L/rrte electromotors 

'T'HE probability that within a few months almost every 
A large town and city will be supplied with electricity 
on a large scale for the purpose of ligbtiag, has brought 
into prominence the questimi of uttlismg the same supply 
for the purpose of producing power on a small scale for 
sundry domestic purposes. There are a number of objects 


for which machinery is employed, though on so small a 
scale that it would not be worth while to set up a steam- 
engine or gas-engine to drive it, to say nothing of the 
inconvenience of a steam- or gu-engine in a private 
house. To drive a sewing-machine, for example, or to 
work a light turning-lathe, requires a comparatively small 
power, and usually only for a limited time. It is natural 
then to think that when the power of electricity is avail¬ 
able in the wires which supply electric light, such a power, 
especially as it is so simply and readily controlled, might 
be economically employed for such purposes. 

But to drive machinery by electric currents necessitates 
the employment of the appropriate electric engine or 
" electromotor,” which, as its name implies, is an engine 
which, by the expenditure of electrical energy, does 
mechanical work. Such engines have been known since 
1831, when Prof. Henry first constructed a rotating engine 
driven by electromagnets. Ritchie, in 1833, indepen¬ 
dently constructed an electromagnetic apparatus for pro¬ 
ducing continuous rotation. Fig. i, which we borrow from 
Prof. S. Thompson's “Lessons in Electricity and Mag¬ 
netism,” shows a modification of Ritchie’s electromotor 
frequently found in collections of electrical apparatus. It 
consists simply of an electromagnet, c d, poised upon a 
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pivot between the poles, n 5, of a steel horseshoe magnet, 
and fitted with an arrangement of mercury cups, A B, as 
a commutator, by means of which the current arriving 
through the wires is so directed through the coil as to 
produce motions, in one sense, only round the axis. The 
pole c of the electrmnagent is attracted round toward s 
until, just as it nears s the wire beneath c passes from 
one mercury-cup to the other, so reversing the current 
and causing c to be repelled from s and attracted to N. 

To speak of the furttier developments of these machines 
in the bands of Jacobi, Sturgeon, Froment, and otheri) 
would be to traverse ground too wide for the scope of an 
article like this. Paccinotti's discovery of the ring-aima* 
ture, which in 1869 he applied to the construction of an 
electromagnetic motor which was also capable of being 
used as a generator of currents, dropped strannly out d 
sight. And the subsequent discovery of MT Gramme 
that his generator would work as a motor was only the 
beginning of a new epoch in the history of electromotors. 
We know that aU the magneto-electric and dynamo- 
electric machines used to generate continuous currents of 
electricity, whether of Gramme, Siemens, Brush, nr 
Edison are reversible. If we drive than by meehanlal 
power they yield electric currents, and if on the other 
hand we supply them with currents of electricity, dimr 
can run backwards and do ;woile for os. Sawing uA 
ploughing are now done every day by this means. We 
nave Siemens' electric railway and tramway, and nim 
other useful anDlications Of the same princiide. of whlcft 
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(me of the newest and most interesting ia Dr. Hopkin* produce the field of magnetic force within which the 
son*s electric elevator or “lift.” armature is placed. The armature is also longitudinal 

But to come back to the application of power on the and of the Siemens’ type, with a slight modification, 
very small scale adapted for domestic purposes; several suggested by M. Trouvd, with the purpose of getting a 
j/waf/motorsexist, each of which can do excellent work, more continuous action. 

The earliest of these small modern motors is that of M. Fig. 3 shows how such a iittle motor may be attached 
Marcel Deprez, invented about three years ago, and 
which consists (see Fig. 2) of a single Siemens arma¬ 
ture, AH, of the old well-known type, placed longitudi¬ 
nally between the poles of a horse-shoe, or rather a U- 


shaped steel magnet. The advantage of this arrange- 
meat is that the position of the armature utilises the VV 

whole field of force which lies between the limbs of the 
magnet. A large number of these little motors were set 

up by M. Marcel Deprez at different points of the pic. 3. 

galleries of the late Paris Exhibition in illustration of the 

possibility of distributing power from a central source, to a sewing machine. The axis of the armature is here 
Two other forms of motor have more recently claimed vertical and carries a small disk or wheel of india-rubber 
attention. The first of these is the invention of M.Trouvd, which, when the motor is clamped in position, presses 
and differs from that of M. Marcel Deprez in having an against the driving wheel of the sewing machine with a 
electromagnet instead of a permanent steel magnet to contact sufficient to enable it to drive the machine; a 



work which in gpite of the small dimensions of the motor it Trouvdin his little electric canoe, and are suggested by 
^^iOmpUshes i^ily, on acciount of the high speed with M. TisBaadier for balloon steering, 
wnt^itnmsi No steam-engine so small could possibty The favourite motor however, at the present time 
oo utewonc without great loss, since steam will not give appears in be that of Griscom, an American electrician, 
HP It * HMt at an indefinitely g^t rate. It is said tw emose English agent is Mr. Paterson <rf Little Britain, 
w^tf Fanre^s accumulators weighing 50 lbs. each may. and whi^ we mpict in Fig. 4 % This elennt Bttle 
chained, drive a sewing machine by a Troui^ madune is <mly mches long^ and Welfto a little over 
BMior w a whme wedi^ working five or tla hours every two mounds only. But it is remtrkaw powerfiil and 
fiuy* Mdtofi rimilay to thisimve been fixed by M. itea^ in its action. It can, when fed with a current of 
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requisite strengtb, rotate at a speed of 500 revolutions a 
minute and m that time will do from 22 to 29 foot pounds 
of work The construction is extremely simple There 
IS a Siemens* armature on a horizontal axis, within, and 
entirely surrounded by the fixed electroma^et which 
not only serves to produce a powerful magnetic held, but 
also acts as a rigid framework for the rotating parts, 
which IS thus protected from inj jry The contact of the 
wires of the circuit with the commutator is made by two 
springs with little metallic friction rollers at the end The 
ironwork is made of malleabl e cast iron, and so combines 
the advantam of high magnetic power and of cheap pro 
duction Mr Griscom, the inventor, styles his little 
machine the double induction motor on account of the 
reaction between the currents m the armature and those 
which supply the outer field magnets The inventor 
onmnally intended his motor to be used with a 6-cell 
bichromate battery, ind he claims that one single charge 
of acid liquid will last long enough to enable a sewing 
machine fixed to a motor to accomplish from 500 to 1000 
yards of stitching But there is no doubt that the motor!* 
work equally well with currents supplied from any other 
source in adequate strength A gold medal was awarded 
at the late Pans Lxh bition to Mr Ciriscom foi the 
excellence of his capital little machine 
It will be remarked that m each of the little modern 
motors described a simple Siemensi armature is employed 
in preference to one in the form of the Gramme ring or 
other complicated pattern Thu is simply a consequence of 
the difficulty of constructing these more complex kinds of 
armature cheaply on a small scale If they could be as 
cheaply constructed they would doubtless be preferable 
as having no dead pomtb, and therefore not being liable 
to stick at starting, though this rarely happens with these 
little electric engines It mil ilso be noted that the last 
two forms are dynamo electric instead of magneto 
electric, that is to say their fixed magnets are electro 
magnets of iron, not permanent magnets of steel This 
13 in order to gam space, for an electromagnet may be 
made far more powerful than a steel magnet of equal 
size, and therefore for an equal power the electromai^et 
will be of less bulk than the magnet of hard steel 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTOR Y OF CONIFERjB 
The Podocarpe^ 

^HC tribe is limited to three genera Nothing u 
■■■ known as to the ancestry of two of these— 
cachrys and heatgotheny npresented now by a single 
species each, but the third, Pedoearpus, comprises fifty 
nine species according to Gordon ^ The fruits are 
drupaceous or nut like, and the seed generally possesses 
a hard shell and contains a dicotyledonous embryo The 
leaves are either distichous, like the yew, or imbricated, 
and vary from very small to several inches in kzy^, eao 
although generally parallel nerved, two species in the 
Kew Herbwum Ikve distinctly dicotyledonous venation 
Like the rest of the Conifere, some sj^es form colossal 
trees, exceeding 200 feet tn height lliey are classified in 
the *'Genera Pbntarum” into four groups—which 
contains the only Conifer indigenous to the X^ast Indies, 
Eupodocarpus, comprising the vast majority of the speaes, 
Stachyear^t Dat^earpus The two latter sections 
are tepresented m the Eocene, and are at present limited 
to Uie Malay Archipelago, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Amend. Notwithstanding their immense distnbu 
tion and the evidence of vast antlqaity which the genus 
pmaents, loorcMjr anything is known of their past history 
In moat oasoa the JbttafO when detached haa Uttletodit* 
tmgw^ nfiom better-Jinowit OoiufiMii^and the friutii, tn 
the foinl condition, addon pmsant aiwthing hiy whidi 
thafar nnmespenaonsiesqiin can he infermd. Except a 
*dir ■ww mBy hMsdiw a mtewifcM 

MWi dMwhwnikai* xwyl sn i rf icdyfeww 


doubtful and undescribed species from Aix la-Chapelle, 
no podocarp is known of earlier age than Eocene, and 
they disiqidar from temperate Europe with the Oligooene 
Lite the Araucaria and other genera innumerable, they 
seem to oppose the theory that ^ plants have onginmed 
m northern tegions, and passed south by way of existing 
continents and unless it is supposed that their present 
distribution was accomplished prior to the Cretaceous, we 
are forced to admit, in order to explam their presence in 
Chill and other parts of South America, a land connection 
far to the south of that admitted by Wallace and those 
who share his opinions No trace of podocarp has in 
fact been made known either from the Arctic or the 
American Cretaceous and Tertiary floras 
Ihe fossil Podocarps that are known may be con 
veniently classified under two heads—those that have 
shed their leaves separately, and those that have shed 
them adhering to branchlets 
Of the former, various species have been described by 
Saporta, Heer Unger, Ettingshauiicn, and others, ranging 
in time from the Suessontan to the lowest stage of the 
Aquitanian I hey therefore form a group m Central Europe 
essentialty characteristic of the Eocene, and are quite un 
known in the Miocene, except in Italy They occur at Aix, 
Lat 43°, and extend up to about I at 48”, which represents 
their Eocene distribution as at present published It may 
therefore emphasise the inmortance attaching to a proper 
examination of our British Eocene floras, when I state that 
they have now been found not only at Bournemouth, but 
in Antnm and m Mull or as far north as about ^6}** The 
British species differs from all those previously fi^gured, 
for It has a broadly sessile and articulated base, whilst 
the others are represented as tapering to a fine point 
The leaves, though scarcely z mm broad, sometimes 
reach 5 inches m length Ihose from Mull, and, as 
fiir as can be seen the half leaf from Antrim, are specifi 
colly identical with the Bournemouth form, and this is 
the more remarkable since the latter is confined to the 
uppermost bed under the Coastguard Station, and has 
never been found in any of the other numerous beds 
from which I have so largely collected Of the Conti 
Rental species, the nearest to it are mostly from Aix, 
whose flora m several other respects presents the greatest 
affinities with ours Besides the identity in appearance 
of some of the leaves with many existing lodocarps, 
as P ant&na, the microscopic structure of the leaves ^ 
wood peculiar to them was recognised and explained by 
Unger 1 have not seen any records of the fruits beug 
found, and although some from Bournemouth might 
belong to the species, no essential character is preserved 
Of the Podocarps whose leaves are shed attached to 
brancUets, only the most insigittficant traces have been 
hitherto known I have now to add at least two species 
whose fohage, fruit, and flowers are preserved 
The first and most ancient is from Alum Bay, and has 
hitherto been supposed a Sequoia, a Taxus, a Cypress, 
j Ac., by distmguisted Continental professors who have 
I examined it Possessing polymorphic foliage, it falls into 
I the ** Dacrycarpus " division of Hooker By far the 
i larger {woportion of the foliage collected is distichous, 
bemg much smaller than that of the yew. with the bases 
of the leaves prolonged down and adhering to the 
stem, and with three out of the five rows, though stilt 
recognisable, reduced to small dimensions This abor* 
tion of some of the leaves, in order to permit the remam> 
der to expand into two lateral rows, is excMdiaMy chwac* 
tenscic of ancient Oonifene^ andatiZI ourvivws In^aqUBla, 
being probably the precursor of the truk da te chon s 
arrangement seen in Tamil, Taxedumi, Twveyiu obd 
other exiotiojg Conifen Th» Umt u iitiaB,petiMtfldi 
and remarkable aeoeciuxuig on the diiticboua bsaadnn 
The fossils of Alum Boy am unfoitiiJiately. coU aefo d 
pcmcioallv for mI*. ud um unattraetiim unbcloaled 
I CSiitoamdtWiUdoifiM 
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iess pa«aed over. The fruit I poseess is attached to a 
^branch, and was found during the last visit to Alum Bay 
on which I was able to collect any fossils, for within a 
few months of that time the leaf-bed disap^red with 
the recession of the cliff. It is the only Conifer known 
from Alum Bay, or even from the Lower Bagshot forma¬ 
tion, and all o^crs should be erased from the list 
The second species is from Bournemouth, and is known 
from even more ample material. The foliage is also 
dimorphic, the distichous type being however very sub¬ 
ordinate and confined, as in A eupressina and other living 
a^ies, to short, simple branchlets. A complete seedling 
plant with its roots possesses an irregular distichous 
foliage something like that of the Alum Bay species, but 
becomes imbricated towards the root The youn^ plant 
seems to have retained this character for some time, as 
shown by several branchlets. It then appears to have 
assumed a scmi-imbricated foliage, which is exceedingly 

E aceful. The full-grown tree principally possessed im- 
icated foliage, and the position the distichous branchlets 
occupied can only be inmrrcd from existing allies. The 
largest branch is about fifteen inches long, and is com¬ 
posed of about thirty branchlets ; but this is surpassed 
m elerance by another seventeen inches long, whose stem 
is still imperfect. The simple branchlets are very slender, 
about six inches long, and were often shed singly, but 
both branches and branchlets, as I here term them, were, 

1 think, articulated and shed naturally, and not broken 
off by wind. The fruit is a berry of about half an inch 
diameter, clustered in three, shortly stalked, and borne on 
an imbricated branch, and the male catkins arc in pairs 
and terminal. The tree was probably of large growth, 
and pendulous. A third form, which I cannot assign with 
eauaii reason to any genus but Podocarpus, has larger 
foliage. Both of these types seem extinct, with their 
nearest allies in the Australian region and the Oriental 
Island re|[ion of Wallace. 

In addition to these there are fruits from Sheppey which 
I believe to be podocarpous, one at least seeming identical 
with P. eiata of Queensland. The whole of the forms will 
be published and fully illustrated by the Palseontographical 
Society in their usual exhaustive manner. 

The study of the Tertiary Conifera:, together with that 
of the ferns, has already led to some not unimportant 
rectifications. The Bovey Tracey beds have been exactly 
correlated with those of Bournemouth, and now the Mull, 
and 1 believe also the North of Ireland beds, can be 
dearly shown to be Eocene. I also hope in my next 
journey to Iceland to complete, the correlation of the 
Tertiary beds there, and of Scotland and Ireland, with 
those of Greenland, which 1 cannot but regard, from 
whatever aspect they are view^,M of considerably earlier 
age than Miocene. J. Starkie Gardner 


NOTES . 

We ate glad to see in die recently published number of the 
JtHmal of the Ltnnean Society Mr. Bentham's important paper 
on the Gramnu0t giving the critical ictulis of kb examination 
of the leading groups and genera of that important family, 
Having been read so recently as November 3,1(81, it has been 
printed and taBned to the Fellows with oomn^dable rapidity. 
We understand that our dbUnguished Engiish botanbt is, not- 
whhitaadibg his recent Mvere domestic affliction and his odvaoeed 
age, in cttcUant health, and that be is doily etq^ed in the 
Kerbarinm of the Royal Gardens, Kew, in the continued .pre. 
paxtlon of the Gnteta the monumental work on 

dtefsaMtof «U known fioweiing planta,,of which thafrnt in- 
fMriUwd k aMa. .Sir Joseph Hooker nnd Mr. 
Hoathaw haoehtrii eceuFled whh he olabentfa» -fier the last 
Wuaurwf Boaateiy, and it «U1 be whh feaUnis ef me anaU 
•t fa fciH an .ehat HI stedents of syskenatlc botaiqr will lam teat 


the printing of the third and conclnding volume will shortly be 
commenced. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will teortly publuh an 
account of the late Prof. James Clerk Maxwdl, Prof. Lewis 
Campbell, of St. Andrews, and Mr. William Garnett, late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, We understand that 
j Prof. Campbell was Maxwell’s intimate associate in early life, 
ami Mr. Garnett was associated with him as demonstrator at the 
Cavendish Laboratory from its o^iening in 1873 
well’s death in 1879. The work will cunsUt of (1) a biographical 
outline by Prof. Campbell, with selections from correspondence; 
(2) by Mr. Garnett, a popular account of MazweH’s chief con¬ 
tributions to science; and (3) a collection of hb poems, a few of 
which are already known to the public^ while the greater 
number of them will now be published for the first dme. 
llie book will be illustrated with one or more steel plates 
of portrait-;, and a series of outline sketches of early scenes, 
done by Prof. Maxwell’s cousin, Mrs. Hugh Blackburn (J.B.), 
from drawings made by herself at the time ; also with coloured 
and other diagrams explanatory of his scientific work, some of 
which ore taken from original water-colour sketches of his own. 
Not to dwell here on Prof. Maxwell's eminence os a man of 
science—the originality and depth of his character, his religious 
earnestness, his amiability, and his quaint ironical humour, may 
be expected to render tbb presentation of him by intimate 
friends more than ordinarily attractive to many readers outside 
the scientific world. The whole will be comprbed in an octavo 
volume of about 5C0 pages. 

Under the direction of tlie Trustees of the Gilchrist Educa¬ 
tional Trust a course of scientific lectures by Mr. Lant Carpenter 
has just been given in five Lanca-Jiire towns. Tlie total audiences 
were from 3500 to 4000 per week, chiefly artizans, who mabtained 
their iatcrest to the very end—the some people coming night 
after night—and m some instances going to anothcDitown ia the 
same week to bear the lecture over agab. The lectures were 
well illustrated by experiments and by the photographic diagrams, 
&c., iu the oxhydrogcu lantern. The latest developments of 
science were treated of, includbg the storage of energy and the 
electrical transmission of power. At the close of the course, 
hearty votes of thanks (with requests for other courses) were 
passed to the Gilchrist trustees and to the lecturer. 

The staff of the Russbn observing station on the Lena left St. 
Petersburg on December 27. MM. Yurgens and Eigner ore 
Intrusted with the astronomical, magnctical, and meteorological 
observations, and Dr. Bunge will make researches m xoolqgy, 
botany, and geology. Th^ expect to reach Irkutsk with their 
bstruments, in two months, and to begm next spring their 
journey to Yakutsk, so os to be able to open the polar station at 
the mouth of the Lena, on Augnst 1, 1882. 

The rate of the cricket’s chirp varies with the temperature, 
beoDmbg faster as the latter rises. Recently a writer b the 
Salm Gattfte (Mass.) gave the Mowing rule for estimating the 
temperature of the air by the number of diirps made by crickets 
permlnute:—** Take seventy-two as the number of strokes per 
mTnate at fio* temperature, and for every four strokes more odd 
I*'; for every four strokes less deduct the same.” In a letter to 
t^ Popular ScwtcemutUy, Margamtte W. Brook gives on ac¬ 
count oP observations teei^e with a view to testing this on 

cmiva ew«di«e, from September 30 to October 17. Her oolamn 
of t a mpei a t iites as computed by tee rate of vteiitiaa teovt a 
eiote agfoemaat with teat of temperatoios vwoidai 1^ tee 
thermometer. 

tot iaduitriil mMaahabm of l o at l—.W' teP iei l tea«h 
llmiflte while tee uses, en« Jeigeso^ of teeiafwtfrmfe not 
ben very eiaet^detsrmiMd. At Bamy teen eee wow works 
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for producing the gat • according to an unproved method 
of MM. Brin fr^8, who attach the highest value to oxygen 
at an indastrial agent, and indicate varioos applications of 
it. The process is the well-known one in which canstic baryta 
absorbs oxygen from the air, and gives it up under heat. By a 
special way of preparing the baryta, however (described in 
Annahs IndiutruUes)t they render it highly retentive of its 
absorbent power, obviating the necessity of frequent renewal* 
After 400 operations there was (on microscopical examination) 
no appreciable change. The teryta is placed, at Passy, in 
metallic retorts connected, in groups of fifteen, in two furnaces 
heated with gaseous fuel. A locomotive engine drives Root 
blowers, which force air into the retorts; after peroxidation the 
oxygen is lilierated by heat, and pumped into the gasometer 
through an apparatus which removes traces of carbonic acid. 
As it is found that the peroxidation takes place better with moist 
than with dry air, the air is passed through a saturator on its 
way to the retorts. For production of 5000 cubic metres of 
oxygen a day in Paris, it is estimated (from the data at Passy) 
that the cost per euUc metre would be from 0 ‘I 3 to 0*15 franc, 
according as coal or coke was nsed for fuel. The price of 100 
kilogr. of baryta prepared by the new method is about 250 ' 
francs. 

Miutary surgeons are familiar with the remarkable attitude 
retained by soldiers who have died on the battle-field. Recent 
experiments by M. Brown-Srfquard {Compta rendus^ December 
a6) throw some light on the phenomenon. It is proved (1) that 
a true muscular contraction may occur a certain time after as 
well as before death, and that this contraction may last long, 
and pass into the state of cadaveric rigidity, or disappear com* 
pletely, so that one may then recognise the persistence of mns. 
cular inritahility; (2) that of the different parts of the brain, the 
cerebellum has roost power of producing contraction after death; 
(3) that the retention, by soldiers killed on the battle-field, of 
the attitude they had before death, depends not on a sudden 
occurrence of ca^veric rigidity, but on the production of a true 
contraction. 

In a paper lately read before the Royal Society of Tasmania^ 
Sir J. H. Lefiroy gives a new determination of the magnetic 
declination->8' 49'’3 £.—-at Hobart for the year 1881, which he 
had made on the site of the old magnetioal observatory of 
1840-48. He notes the observation of Tasman in 1642, that 
‘'near the eoast here” (Tasmania) “the needle points due 
north,” and comparing this with the values obtained tiy some 
modem observers since 1840^ he concludes that the declination 
which had been increasing up to the time of the magnetic survey 
made by Dr. Neumayer in 1863, is now decreasing. At Mel¬ 
bourne it has also been observed that the declination has been 
deereadqg since 1865. 

The University of St. Petersburg has bad added to it an 
astronomical observatory for the students. Until now the 
st^ents who wished to learn practical astronomy have been 
vedneed to make use of the very old observatory of the 
Academy of Sciences, with its old instnunente and a complete 
'want of any accouunodation for study, or to find some friend 
among the officers of the Military General Staff Academy, who 
Btndy at Pulkovo, Now St. Fetersborg has.a fine observatoiy, 
and will have an aisistant-pirofessor especially for this subject. 

St. FirusBURO'la to have its Electrical Exhibition, organised 
by the Technical Sodety. Seteial .mantfaetiircis of electrical 
apparatas and several Russian iimaton have already promised 
t^oo-opmatioa. 

A rOLOJii of consideiublB irrierest hasreeeatly been puUished 
by Pldedenohsen and Ca of Hamburg—“ Dr. Ludwig Leicfa* 
biunit'B Briefe ua sdnt Angdibrigen,” edited by Dr. G. Neu- 


mayer and Otto Leichhardt, a nephew of the unfortunate 
Australian explorer. These letters are of special interest at' 
present, when mmours come from Australia that the journals 
and other traces of Leichhardt have at last been found. The 
letters extend from 1834 (Gottingen) to April 3,1848 (Maepher- 
son’s Station, Fitzroy Downs). These letters give one a high 
opinion of Leichhardt’s qualifications for the work of explora¬ 
tion. lie had an excellent education not only at home, but 
during lengthened residences in London and Paris. He bad a 
strong love for natural science, was a shrew'd and accurate oh* 
server, and a writer of considerable graphic power. His account 
of life in London and Paris is decidedly interesting, and his 
letters from Australia during his exploring work lead one to feel 
that the death of the writer was a real loss to science. These 
letters weie quite worth publishing. Appended is a long paper 
by Dr. Neumayer on Leichhardt as a naturalist and explorer, in 
which the writer justly gives a high estimation of bis qualifica¬ 
tions and character. 

The Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teach¬ 
ing will hold its annual meeting at University College, Gower 
Street, W.C,, on Wednesday, January il, at ii a.ni., when 
amongst other bnsinesa the Code of Rules drawn up Inst April 
will be submitted for confirmation. The following resolutions 
will be proposed : That the proofs of the propositions contained 
in Book I. of the Syllabus will be received by the Association; 
and that the Committee for Elementary Plane Geometry be 
instructed to add a collection of exercises to the proofs of the 
j propositions of the Syllabus. All persons interested in the 
I objects of the Association are invited to attend. 

The number of visitors to the Royal Gardens, Kew, daring 
the year 18S1 was 836,676, the largest hitherto recorded. 

Among the special articles in the Annuaire of the Brnsseig 
Observatory for 188a are the following:—A list of 3000 com¬ 
munes in Belgium with tkeir altitude according to the official 
survey; a paper on the conformation of the terrestrial globe; a 
series of stupes of sun-spots in their various relations, by M. 
K. Tamene; tides on the const of Belgium, by F. Van Kysset- 
berghe; asteroids and comets discovered in 1881, by M, L. 
Niesten. 

Mr. £. C. OzANME, of the Indian Civil Service, at present 
a student at the Royal Agricultural College, Cireneester, has 
been appointed Director of Agriculture in the Presidency of 
Bombay, 

A SCHEME is on foot, having been approved by the Municipal 
Council of Paris, for extensively lighting with electricity the 
quarters of the Prefecture of the Seine, in the Tuileries. It is 
the work of M. Cernesson, and comprises lighting the Salle des 
S^nces with eighty Swan lamps (in place of eighty Carcel 
lamps), and six Siemens’ ore-lamps; Ughting the library with 
forty-eight Maxim incandeiicent lamps (on the present lustres); 
another room with twenty-four Lane-Fox Incandescent lamps ; 
another with twenty Swan lamps; the Salle des Par Perdtis 
with two Werderxnann lamps; a lobby with two Siemens' 
lam[», and a staircase with four Brush lamps. The whole will 
require an outlay of 75,000 francs. The horsji-power necessary 
is 44, and while the idea of obtaining this from the Seine has 
been considered, it lias been decided to set up a gas-engine in 
the court of the Tuileries. A portion of the motor force is to ^ 
employed for electric hoists, for driving ventilators, and othtt 
uses. 

From the Annaal Report of the Government Botanical 
Gardens at Sahanuipar and Moasooreefor the year ending March 
kut, we gather the following ^uts t—On the collection and pit* 
paration of drugs, which seems to he an important item in the 
work of the establishment, it Unstated that an indent for too lb. 
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of Taraxacam extract from the root of the Dandelion { Taraxacum 
apHnait) was received from Calcutta. To supply this demand, 
which was the first occasion on which Taraxacum extract was 
supplied from the Sahorunpur Garden, the seeds were sown over 
about half an acre of land in August, and the roots were dug up 
during the month of March and thoroughly dried in the sun, 
after which they were reduced to fine powder, this powder was 
then put into water and allow'ed to stand one night. The mixture 
was strained through fine cloth, and the clear liquid was then 
heated in a water bath until it had acquired the proper consist¬ 
ency. During the heating process a certain quantity of rectified 
spirits of wine was added to the extract. The heating pro¬ 
cess being finished, the extract on becoming cool w as put into 
suitable jars and despatched. Of the Chufih or Earth Almond, 
the tubers of Cyferus eseulentat a native of South Europe and 
North Africa, Mr. Duthie reports that about two dozen tubers 
have been received from Dr, Schemburgk, of Adelaide, ond of 
this number about one-half bad started into growth and were 
thriving luxuriantly. ITie tubers of this plant are used as an 
article of food in Egypt and in some parts of Europe, and they 
are now recommended for feeding sheep, ht^s, poultry, &-c., for 
which purpose they are largely used in the Southern States of 
America. Of Lucerne {Mtdicago satha) it is stated that the 
demand for seed is every year increasing. “ In addition to its 
good qualities as a fodder plant for horses and oxen it has the 
further advantage of being a perennial, which is very little 
affected by the extremes of heat and moisture it has to endure in 
North India. The Argan (Argania sideroxylon), a valuable oil- 
producing tree of Morocco, has been received at Saharunpur, and 
every care wdll be taken with the plants should the seeds germi¬ 
nate. Mr. Duthie rays, *'1 find from a list publubed in 1854 
by the late superintendent, that the tree then existed in the 
Saharunpur Garden, As none of the original trees are now to be 
found it would appear that the climate of this part of India is 
not altogether suitable." 

Under the title of a Catalogue of the Pluenogamous and 
Vascular Cryptogamous Plants of Indiana " we have received a 
smalt octavo pamphlet, giving as we believe the first complete 
catalogue of the flowering plants and ferns of the well-known 
Slate of Indiana. The flora numbers 143a species referred to 
577 genera, and no doubt further additions will from time to 
time be made. The authors of the useful flora are the editors 
of the Botanical Gazette of Crawfordsville (J. M. and M. S. 
Coulter) and Prof. C. Barnes. 

The last number of the Zapiska (Memoirs) of the Caucasian 
branch of the Russian Gengraphictl Society contain-s a valuable 
paj^r by the late P. K. Ushar, on the Oldest Traditions on 
Caucasus." 

We have just received the first part of a second series of Dt. C. 
Fr, W. Krukenbeig’s " Vergltiehend-physiologische Studiea,” 
Heidelberg, 1883, lliii part, of over ito pages, is taken up 
with a number of very important and interesting memoin, on 
such subjects as ** On the Temperature at which the I.ymph of 
Invertebrates Coagulates," "On the Colour Substance of 
Feathers,** "On the Protective Coverings of the Echino- 
derma,** &c. 

The Polytechnic has at last been sold, andhwill finally close 
on January at. Until then a varied programme will be ixre- 
seated daily, inctuding new musical opHcal, magical, and 
popular aeientific entertainments, os well as a of very 

many of those that have been characteristic of the place daring 
the last twenty yean. 

A VERY fhvonraUe Report U to hsfld of the SheffleU Fnc 
Pnhlle Ltbnries and Miuenm. Maiqr additions have been made 
to the latter, and the small observatory attached, and which is 


open to the public, was visited during the year by about 3000 
people. 

On December 39, 1881, two strong shocks of earthquake were 
felt at Kiangsri, in the province of Kostamoumi. Tlie move¬ 
ment was from east to west. Considerable damage waa done to 
the village, but no details have yet been received at Con¬ 
stantinople. 

We have received from the Society of Telegraph Engineers a 
list of the additions to their library during the past year; this 
library, w e may remind our readers, is now open to the public. 

The Waterford Literary and Scientific Association have begun 
to publish their Proceedings. The part for i88o-8l contains 
abstracts of various lectures and papers, and the fifth Annual 
Report records the steady success of the Association. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Rbe'-us Monkey {Maeaeut erythretus) from 
India, presented by Mr. Win. Trent; a Marsh Ichneumon (/fer- 
pesies galeri) from South Africa, presented by Mr. Ernest 
Wells; an Indranee Owl (Symium indranee) from Ceylon, pre¬ 
sented by Commander Burkitt; a Short-toed I^rk {Calandrella 
hrachydactyla\ British, presented by Mr. 11. A. Maepherson; a 
Pike {Esox lucius), BritUh fre<h waters, presented by Mr. George 
Seaton; a Malbrouck Monkey {CercopUkecus cynomrus) from 
West Africa, a Kinkajou {Cercolcptes caudivdhmluc) from Brazil, 
a Black-footed Penguin {Spkeniscut denurius) from South Africa, 
deposited; a Kusimanse (Crossarekus okscurus) from South 
Africa, a White eared Conure {Conurus leucotis) from Brazil, a 
Blue oowned Parrot ( Tanygnatkus luuHensis) from the Philip¬ 
pines, purchased; a Molucca Deer {Cervm moluecenfis), bom in 
the Gardens. 

PHYSICAL NOTES 

The vapour-tension of liquid mixtures has been lately investi¬ 
gated by Herr Konowalow ({Vied, Ann., No. 9) in the case of 
the first four members of the alcohol and the acid series, each 
mixed. In various proportions, with water. Curves were ob¬ 
tained by taking the percentages ns abscissm and the tendons as 
ordinates.' The author finds that each mixture, to which a maxi¬ 
mum or minimum of tension corresponds, has, at the tempera- 
tore indicated, the same composition as its vapour. Thus liquid 
mixtures, with reference to distillation, are divisible into three 
groups—(a) Those whose curve of tension has neither a maxi¬ 
mum nor a minimum ; (^) Tho.«e whose curve has a maximum 
{e,g. propylic alcohol, butyric acid); (r) Those whose curve bos 
a minimum [t.p. formic acid^. Herr Konowalow shows, from 
a table of all tne constant boiling mixtures known to him, that 
in all the boiling temperature or the mixture ii either greater or 
less than those of both constituents, ut. all the tension-curves 
have a moximmn or a minimuqi, The existence of such a point 
seems, thus far, to be a necessary condition of the existence of 
a constant boiling mixture. These mixtures have not, apparently, 
a simple molecular constitution. 

In his study of sulphur Saint-Ctaire Deville obtained (from 
flowers Df sulphur) a variety more stalble than those known, and 
Insidnble in sulphide of carbon; its form being that of a fine 
powder,-each grain a hollow veride. He frued to find the 
specific gravity of this vesicular sulphur, and suggested to M. 
Spring, about a year ^[o, to subject the material to the powerful 
oomprctting apparatus used in hu recent noteworthyexperimeoti. 
This his been done (Bull^ BAg. Acad, No. 8), with a pressure 
of 8000 atmospheres for a fpw seconds and temperature of 13*, 
tmdudngbara pale yellow blocks. Treatment with luliddde 
of carbtm showed that 4 ’»i per cent, was transformed into ocU- 
bedral sulpbur, so that the density of the vesicular variety is 
less tnat of the other. M. Sprinc further directly .deter¬ 
mined the qiedfic gmvity of those blodcs at diffisretit tempera- 
tmw, meflkariaf the expansion; and by calculation he icadMt 
the mult that vesicular sulphur has probably 4ie aame spcdfic 
giavifr as prismatio lulpbur (i *960). It ute dso obaeniM that 
verionW sulphur dilates regularly under JAiat dp to 43*, beyond 
which it contracts continu -usly, till at 80 It baa the sameipmfic 
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In another paper to the Belgian Academjr {Bull. No. 8) M. 
Spring'coBcluaes t^t there is a relation between the dilatation 
ara the atomio weight of simple substances; for certain of them, 
as sulphnr, seleniuin, and tellurium, nickel and cobalt, iron and 
aluminiunij the former is bversely proportional to the latter. 
Otherwise expressed, the dilatation per atom {in the groups 
specified) is constant. The possibility is thus suggested of deter* 
miniag the number of atoms contains in a roolecule of a solid 
substance. • M. Spring is investigating this. 

Prof. W. Holtz, inventor of the weil-known Holtz electrical 
madiin^ has recently studied the various possible ways of 
arranging the inductors and armatures of bis machine. Ihis 
reseat uas undertaken with A view partly to investigate the 
action of the analogous machine of Tdplcr, in which the fixed 
plate is not pierced as in the Holtz machine, and partly to arcer- 
tain the reasons for the shifting brushes of light to be observed 
in the ordinary Holtz machine. The research, wliich is too 
lengthy to repiwuce here, led to the conclusion that there is an 
advantage in the apertures of the fixed plate. 

To dia^e the electrodes of a secondary battery to their maxi¬ 
mum potential requires a quantity of electricity roughly propor¬ 
tional to their surface. But if the source from whence the 
charge is derived is of an electromotive force inferior to this 
maximum, then the polarisation-charge is limited, not by the 
surface of the electrodes merely, but by the fact that the oppos¬ 
ing polarisation completely stops the current. M. Blondlot has 
lately determined the quantities of charge required to polarise 
to such a limit a voltameter nf given electrodes, when tne elec* 
tromotive forces are also of given magnitude. This was done 
by using a voltameter with very smalt electrodes, and including 
in the circuit with it a battery, a ballistic galvanometer, and an 
apparatus for closing circuit during a determinate fraction of a 
second. By the device of increasing the area of one or other 
of the electrodes, M. Blondlot was able to study independently 
the two cases of polarisation by oxygen and of polanmtion 
hydrogen. The author further shows {ymrml de Physimte) 
that the elementary capacity of an electrode for a given 
electromotive force does not depend on the nature of the 
electrode. The latter is also proved by a single qualitative 
experiment It follows that to charge, by an instantaneous 
polarisation, the electromotive force between an electrode and 
electrolyte of value to a value r„ the same quantity of elec* 
tricity is alwan required, whatever the chemical nature of the 
electrolyte. Further, the charge of the doable electric layer at 
the sarnee of contact of an electrode and electrolyte does not 
depend on the nature of the electrol^ if the electric difference 
remains the same. M. Blondlot has also given an ahulnte 
measure of the initial capacity of platinum in water acidulated 
by sulphuric add, and shows that this capacity may vary under 
different influences. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
Thr Jmrntl of the Geographical Sodety of Tokio for the 
year 1881 has just been publbhed. It is printed wholly in the 
Japanese character, and its contents are therefore inaccessible to 
all hut a veiy few European readers. Besides reports of the 
meetings, and some other offidal Information, it contains a paper 
on Saguliaand tfa« Kurile Ishuds, and one on the historinl 
MOgnml^ of Japan. Some Japanese who have travelled in 
CfahiB nave forniM thcaisalvcs into a sodety for publishing a 
topogsnphical daseriptlon of that conntry. This will contain 
litde that will be new to English readers, as no Japanese hu, 
' ml Asia ftom the side of ^' 


wwhidievr^ pewtrated into Central Asia 
The JafWii iHrse gi ven ns much new 
Cenij^^tlMyr have an yet added little cbe to 


of China, 
respeding 
ographical 


HClL E. C. Rhnilr paper on Lake Tanganyika fonns the 
staideofthe JanHupisne of the Gcognphtul Society's /Vv* 
Asdi^. The twwmiipawUdt Mr. Here faniishes are a valuable 
adMHon te the e M f ftfe upiy of the lake^ which is now for the 
drat dim dalhieaMd with laypretedee to aoeuraty as a whole, 
HieaMq> of the uMilhum pert of the take^ Uviai^ene's Lake 
Ltamfeli^ ir on Ae soideof ffvt geogruphiai mllct to the iach. 
Mr. Mkrttna’s paper ow dir Ttws^expetitlon and Coarnio* 
“ ^ tunson'e noter oa neent Dutch Arctic Toyages, and Mr. 
u Shtith's probable poeitioo we have already refemd to at 


some length, and in connection therewith need only add that a 
map is now given of Wnngel Island from Lieut. Barry's survey. 
The geographical notes bring us some interesting news of African 
exploration, chiefly on the east side of the eontment, and hold 
out ho{)e of a future paper on the little-known interior of 
Mozambique by a new traveller. 

The fi^t seven sheets of the large man of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, with the preparation of whicn Mr. Ravensteln was 
entnuitcd in 1S78 by the Council of the Geographical Society, 
are at last ready for issue by Mr. Stanford. 

Dr. llARMANDy who has for some time been an asnstant 
secretary of the French Geographical Sodety, and has lately 
been appointed Comul for France at Bangkok, Ls shortly to avail 
biiuself of the opportunity thus offered for making natural history 
and ethnographical collections in the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

Ws have received parts 27-29 of the new edition of Sticler s 
Hand Atlas, containing the following mapsA railway and 
steamer map of Germany and neighbouring countries; Austria- 
Hungary; India and Inner Asia, northern sheet; a meteoro¬ 
logical chart of the world; Iran and Turaii; general map of 
South America; sheet 4 of the six-rheet map of South America; 
North-East Africa and America ; South Africa and Madagarcar, 
Other three part?, containing eight maps, will conclude ihe new 
issue of this Standard Atlai, uhich will have ninety-five maps 
in all. 

The Dettlscke Gtos^raphischt BlStUr (Heft 4 Hand 10) of the 
Bremen Society couLaiiis the narrative of the brothers Krause, 
sent by the Society to explore the Behring Straits region, 
mainly for commerci^ purposes, Capt. Koldeway contri¬ 
butes a paper on the position of the Arctic ice during the past 
summer, which was peculiar in some respects ; Capt. Koldeway 
shows that it was dependent on n eteorological conditions with 
which we are imnerfectly acquainted, but for a knowledge of 
which the Arctic observing stations ought to do much. There 
is also a useful summaiy of the Arctic work of the year, in which 
it is claimed for Capt. Dallmann that he was the first to land on 
Wrangel Land in 1866, In a note on p. 448 of the " Voyage 
of the Vtga*' vol. i,, Baron Norden'-kjii'd, however, thlnlu it 
strange that Dallmann should only now have mentioned this 
voyage. 

Since 1873, Herr Dietrich Reimer of Berlin has published at 
Intervals implant contributions to the literature of African ex¬ 
ploration, under the title of "Beitriigezur Entdeekungsgeschkhte 
Adrika’s.” The first issue was a series of small maps showing 
the progress of a general knowle^e of Africa from antiquity 
down to the nineteenth century, 1 m second contains a paper 
on the part taken by Germany in African exploration, and a 
map, with text, showing what tne various nationalities have done 
for African exploration during the nineteenth century. The 
third issue is a volume containing the journal of Dr. Paul Pogge 
during his exploration of the I.unda States, in the sottlhern basin 
of the Congo in 1875-6. The fourth volume gives a narrative 
of Herr Otto H. Schlitt’s exploration on the Lower Quanza in 
1877-9. These are all of considerable value, especially the two 
last issues, which contain the results of much detoiltd work by 
competent scientific observers. We trust Herr Kehner will be 
enoonraged to continue bis enterprise. 

The Vienna Geographical Society celebrated the twenW*flfth 
annivetwry of its foundation on December 11 last. The Sodety 
numbers 74 hononiy and 644 oidiaaiy Memben; its library 
conusts of nearly 11,000 works. 

The grographical weekly Dot Avtlaud has dianged hands. 
Up to DecemW 31 lost its editor was the w^-knowa 
geographer, Fr. von Hellwald ; his place is now taken by Prof, 
Frfedr. Ratzel of Munich. The paper will in future eoiuine its 
contents solely to geographical and ethnographkal subjects. 


ACTION OF FREE MOLECULES ON RADIANT 
HEAT AND ITS CONVERSION THEREBY 
INTO SOUND* 


'THE lecture opens with a brief reference- to the reiearchel of 
^ Leslie, Romford, and Melloni. The labm of Tyndail' 
and Magniis, m far as tbqrbesr uppa dm present solM 
then succinctly sketdutd, their pidats or difikreiwa 

• Abi^ of As Bdt^a Lseture, by J. Tyndall, P.ILS., gisea attha 
Koyai SocHly, NonsilMr m, zWri 
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rignalised wtd briefly diiicuued. Thii prelimiiuity sketdi ia 
wound up by a referenoe to a recently‘published paper by Ledier 
and Pentter, who, while Bupporting the lecturer lu the matter of 
gases, dibSent from him in the matter of vapours. These investi* 
gaton are especially emphatic in afiiniung the neutrality of 
aqueous vapow to radiant heat. Following Magnus, they refer 
T^ndairs results to what Magnus calls " vapour-hesion,'* that 
is to say, to the condensation of the vapours on the surfaces of 
the plates of rock-salt used to close the experimental tube, and 
on toe interior surface of the tube itself. 

In November, 1880, the lecturer’s investigations in this field 
were resumed. Former experiments were reiwatcd and verified 
with divers sources of heat, and with various experimental tubes 
—some polished within, and others coated inside udth lampblack. 
The results obtained with the one class of tabes are subitantially 
the same as those obtained with the other. 

But even a coating of lampblack may be supposed to reflect a 
certain amount of heat, hence the desirability of an arrangement 
whereby internal reflection Aould be entirely abolished. This 
was sccomplished in the following msnnerA 'Spiral of 
platinum wire, rendered incandescent by a voltaic current of 
measured strength, was chosen as source of heat. An experi' 
mental tube 38 inches long and 6 inches in diameter had two 
rircular apertures at its ends, closed by transparent plates of 
rock-salt, 3 inches in diameter. The tube was fumimed with 
three cocks—one connected with a large Bianchi's air-pump ; 
another with a purifying apparatus; while through the third 
vapours and gases could be admitted, Prior to entering the tube 
the calorific rays were sent through a very perfect rock-salt lens, 
by means of which an image of the spiral was formed on the 
most distant plate of rock-salt To obtain the image with 
dearness, the spiral was first rendered highly luminous, and 
afterwards reduced, by the introduction of resistance, to the 
required temperature. In this way n calorific beam was sent 
dong the ads of the experimentd tube without at dl impinging 
upon its interior surface. No reflection came into play; no ab¬ 
sorption by hypothetical liquid films, coating the internal 
aunace, could occur; and yet cxpcrimeiita insde with this 
arrangement entirely confirmed the preceding oncA, wberrin by 
far the greater quantity of heat which reached the pile had 
undergone reflection. 

When the source of heat was changedjto a carefully-worked 
cylinder of lime, a portion of which was' rendered incandescent 
an ignited stream of cod-gas and oxj^en, the reidts were 
confimidoiv of those obtainM with the spiral. The order of 
absorption m both cases was the some, the only difference being 
that the fraetiond part of the total radiation absorbed in the 
case of the lime-light was less than that absorbed in the case of 
the spird. 

To condense the radiation from the lime-light, concave mitrora 
were sometimes employed, and sometimes rock-salt lenses. ;The 
re*ttlts in both cases were identical. 

An experimentd tube of the dimensions here given was em¬ 
ployed by the lecturer to dieck his results more than ten years 
ago. Its interior surfiace was rough and tarnished, and when 
warmed dynomicdly by the entmace of a gas its power as a 
radiator enabled it to disturb, to some slight extent, tlie purity of 
the results. To obviate this, the experimentd tube recently em< 
pilled was provided with an internal silver surface, deposited 
electrolytlcally and highly polished. By flUs arrangement the 
radiation of the tube itsdf, as well as Its absorption, was rea< 
dered quite insensible. 

The roek-sdt plates used to close the experimentd tube, and 
on which liquid films are dlewed to be depodted, remdn to 
be examined. In tiiis ease obo an enuis is 

^ poaible. If the observed absorptioos be due to such liquid 
films, then the separation of the idta more widely from each 
other, the spaee between them being copfonsly supplied with 
vapour, ought to produce no efiiwt; but if tiie abKrption, as 
ulnied by the lecturer, be the act of tiie vaptur molecules, then 
the^ deepening of the ahsorhing strat^n ^ht to jnoduce an 
MOnented dfect. For many gases and some vapours (his 
proMem was solved as far bade as 1863. By means of an appa- 
ratns then deaorlbed, polidud nktas of rock^sdt conw be 
brai^ into contact mm each omer, and then 'gradMlly ana* 
mt^ the mucous itiutmn between them was seme haclies 
Indrotib V/mmUtaxie e&ert«po«r, the diatance hetv^ 
the pkles being'. oMAtwentleth nf M'tin^ an nbiorptbs it t 
perceah mwServed. With n thhdmr stmtum, or n wesfcer 
even lUi rinaD nbmtpthm ndihe^ 'bhUt In pnmlng 


from one-twentieth of an inch to two inches tiie absorption rase 
from 2 per cent, to 35 per cent, of the total radiation. Such 
experiment^ recently verified, entirdy dispose of the hypothesis 
that liquid films were the cause of the observed absorption. 

The “vapour-hesion hypothesis '* involves the assnmption that 
liquids exert on radiant heat an absorbent power whidi is dented 
to their vapours. It assumes, in other words, that the leat of 
absorption is the molecule considered as a whole, and not the 
constituent atoms of the molecule. For were the absorption 
intra-molecular, the passage from the liquid to the vaporous 
condition, which leaves tiie molecules intact, could not abolish 
the absorption. So for back os 1864 the lecturer had proved 
that when vapours, in quantities proportional to the densities of 
their liquids, were examined in the experimental tube, the order 
of their absorptions was precisely that of the liquids from which 
they were derived. This result has been recently tested and 
verified in the most ample manner by means of tiie apparatas in 
which internal reflection never comes into play. It furnishes, 
therefore, the strongest presumptive evidence that the seat of 
absorption in liquids and in vapours is the same. 

As a problem of molecular physia it was, however. In the 
highest degree desirable to compare together quantities, 
instead of proportional quantities, of liquids and vapours. 
Highly volatile liquids alone lend themselves to this experunent, 
for only from such liquids can vapours be obtained suffident, 
when caused to assume the liquid form, to produce layers of 

K acticable thickness. Two cases, however, have been very 
Ily worked out, the substances employed being the hydride of 
amyl and sulphuric ether. Careful and exact experiments, many 
times repeat^, lead to the result that when the number of mole¬ 
cules traversed by the calorific rays in the vapour is the same as 
that traversed in the liquid, the absorptions are identical. In 
the silvered experimental tube, which, as stated, is 38 inches 
long, hydride of amyl vapour, at a mercu^ pressure of 6‘6 
incMs, is equivalent to a liquid layer 1 milUm. in thickness, 
while R vapour column of sulphuric ether, of the same length, 
and 7‘2 inches pressure, would also produce a liquid layer 1 
ndllim. thick. Ilie experiment has bMo made with the utmost 
core, both with the lime-light and the incandescent platinum, 
with the result that it is impossible to say that there is any dif¬ 
ference between the vapour absorption and the liquid absorption. 
In the face of such facts the " vapour-hesion ” hypothesis^ as an 
explanation of the results published by the lecturer, cannot be 
sustained. 

On November 29, 1880, he had the pleasure of witnessitm, In 
the laboratory of the Royal Institution, the experiments of Mr. 
Graham Bell, wherein a concentrated luminous beam, rendered 
intermittent by a rotating perforated disk, was caused to impinge 
upon various solid substuces, and to produce musical sounds. 
Mr. Bell’s previous ezMriments upon selenium naturally led him 
to conclude that the eflect was produced by the luminous rays of 
the sp^nim. The contemplation of these experiments pro¬ 
duced in the lecturer the conviction that the results were due to 
the intermittent absorption of radiant beat. He was experi¬ 
menting on vapours at this time. Substituting in idea gaAous 
for solid matter, be clearly pictured the sndden expansion of an 
absorbent gas or vapour at every stroke of the calorific beam, 
and Its contcaction when therlueam was intercepted. Pulses far 
stronger than those obtainabfe from solid matter would probably 
be thus producetLwbicb, when rapid enough, would generate 
musical sounds. Tbe intensity of the sound would, of course, 
be determined by the absorptive poorer of the w or vapour. 

Tl^a idea was tested on the spot.' Placing sulphuric ether in a 
test-tube, and connecting the tune with the ear, the intermittent 
beam was caused to fall upon the vapour above the liquid, A 
feeble mosical sound was distinctly heard. Fwmlc ether was 
tried Jn the same way, and with the same result Blsulffliide of 
flwbon wu then tried, but the vaponr of this liquid proved in- 
poBpetent to generate a mnslcil, sound. These results, which ■- 
were !n perfect aeoordance with ffiose previously enunciated by 
,the Icoturer, were first made pablic during a discussion at tin 
Soei^ of Thlfi^h'Fqgineen on DeoeiUMr 8,1880 {Jotumi 

. n vuly h«Nti^ om—was not suited to bang etnt the aaximnin 
nflbct. 41dhedemplgyed a series of lenses ^ omnnilnte Us 
beam, end Ihes^ however pure, would, In illw case of triu- 
iarcntgasec,ahiDfhaportion«f tbnayuncct laftneatial 
uTpramidtt the sound, fbit lectucef, tUtteform ruMded to 
UriMSof rb^-sdtand to concave aiinoru sUveied m hnL Ho 
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employed various sources ef beat, including that of the electric 
lamp. The limedigbt be found vciy convenient. With the 
lime*Ught and concave mirror, sounds of surprising intensity 
were i^uced by all the highly absorbent gases and vapours. 
Amoim gases chloride of methyl was loudest. Conveyed 
direct^ to the ear by a tube of india-rubber, the sound of this 
gas seemed as loud os the peal of an organ. Abandoning the 
ear-tube, and choosing a suitable recipient for the gas, the sounds 
were heard at a distance of 20 fCet from their origin. As re¬ 
gards intensity, the onler of the sounds, in gases, corresponds 
exactly with the order of their absorptions of radiant best. 

Among vapours sulphuric ether stands highest, this result beii^ 
in part due to the great volatility of the liquid. But the inten¬ 
sity of the sound is by no means wholly dependent on volatility. 
The specific action of the molecules on radiant heat is as clearly 
shown in these experiments os in those previously conducted with 
the experimental tnbe and thermopile. Upwards of eighty 
vapours have been tested in regard to their sound-producing 
power. 

With regard to aqueous vapour, whose action upon radiant 
beat even the latest publications on this subject describe as mV, 
it was especially interesting to be able to question the vapour 
itself as to its absorbent power, and to receive from it an answer : 
which did not admit of doubt. A number of bulbs about an | 
inch in diameter vrere placed under the receiver of an air pump, | 
with a vessel containing snlphnric acid beside them. When j 
thoroughly diy they were exposed to an intermittent beam. The ; 
well-dried air within the bulbs proved silent, while the slightest 
admixture of humid air sufficed to endow it with sounding 
power. Placing a little water in a thin gloss bulb, and heating 
It nearly to its boiling point, the sounds produced by the deve¬ 
loped vapour are exceedingly loud. The bulbs employed in 
these experiments are nsually about a cubic inch in volume. 
They may, howrever, be reducM to one-fiftieth or even one one- 
hnndredtn of a cubic inch. When a minnte drop of water ia 
vaporised within such tittle bulbs, on their exposure to the inter¬ 
mittent beam loud musical sounds are produced. 

It ia to be borne in mind that the heat employed in these 
experiments, coming as it did from a highly Inminoiu source, 
was absorbed in a far smidler degree than would be the heat 
from bodies under the tmperature of incandescence. 

To render the correlation of sound-producing power and 
adiathermoncy complete, all the gases and vapours which had been 
exposed to the intermittent beam were examined as to the 
anmenlation of their elastic force through the absorption of 
radiant heat. A gloss cylinder, 4 inches long and 3 inches in 
diameter, had its ends closed with transparent plates of rock- 
salt. Connected with this cylinder was a narrow U-tube, con¬ 
taining a coloured liquid which stood at the same level in the 
two arms of the (J. The cylinder could be exhausted at 
pleasure or filled with a gas or vapour. When filled, the 
sadden removal of a double-silvered screen permitted the beam 
from the lime-Ugbt to pass through it, the augmentation of 
elastic force being immediately declared by the depression oi 
the liquid in one ^ the arms of the U-tube and its elevation in 
the omer. The difference of level in the two anna gave, in i 
terms of water-pmaure, a measure of the heat absorbed. With 
the stronger vapours it would he easy with this iustnunent to 
produce an augmentation of doatio force corresponding to a 
water-pressure of a thousand millimetres. As might be expected 
the Intensity of the sounds corresponded with the energy of the 
absorption, varying from ''exceedingly strong,” "very strong,” 
"stronft” "inoderate,” "weak,” to "inaudible." In Ws 
connection reference was mode to the Interesting experiments 
rfP rof. Rfinigen, an independent and sncoeshfnl worker in this 

In eondnsion, the lecture draws attention to the bearing of its 
remits upon the phenomena of meteorology. The views of 
Magnus regirdlng the part played tw mist m base, ore refetr^ 
to and attention is dbected to various observations by Wells 
which ore in opposithHi to these views. The observations of 
Wilson, Six, LeeUe^ Denham, Hooker, Liri^one, Mitchdl, 
Strodiey, and odiere are referred to and oonneeted with the 
action of oqueoni vapour npon eohr and terrestrial radiation. 
Many years ago the ledim aoi^ to imitate the action of 
aqncons vapour on fihe-iolar rays Qr sending a beam from the 
electric l^ht thrown layer of water, and afterwaids e m m i nii ig 
iu speettum. ThecanroNpremntiqg .the ditttilmtion of beat 
remmUed that obtained from thb aMctrom of tha loii, the 
invlsibk cahurific mdiathm bditg xunioed by the water Atom 


nearly eight times to about twice the visible. Could we ffA 
above the screen of atmospheric vapour, a large amount of the 
ultra-red rays would aisuredly be restored to the solar spectrum. 
This conclusion has been recently established on the grandest 
scale by Prof. Langlejr, who on September 10'wrote to the 
lecturer from an elevation of 13,000 feet on Mount Whitney, 
"where the air is perhaps drier than at any other equal altitude 
ever used for scientific investigation.” An extract from Prof. 
Langley’s letter will fitly close this summary " You may,” he 
says, " be interested in Knowing that the result indicates a great 
difference in the distribution 0? the solar energy here from Aat 
to which we are accustoined in regions of ordinary humidity, 
and that while the evidence of the effect of water-vapour on the 
more refrangible rays is feeble, there is, on the other hand, a 
systematic effect due to its absence, which shows, by contrast, 
its power on the red and ultra-red in a striking lignt. These 
experiments also indicate an enormous extension or the ultra- 
rea rays beyond the point to which they have been followed 
below, and being wade on a scale different from that of the 
laboratory—on one indeed as grand as nature can furnish—and 
by means wholly independent of those usually applied to the 
research, must, 1 think, when published, put on end to any 
doubt as to the accuracy of the statements so long since made by 
yon, as to the absorbent power of water-vapour over the greater 
part of the spectrum, and as to its predominant importance in 
modifying to us the solar energy.” 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
London 

Royal Society, December 8.—"On the Electrolytic Diffu¬ 
sion of Liquids,” by G. Gore, LL.D., F.K.S. In this com¬ 
munication the author has described on apparatus, and an 
itttempt made with it, to ascertain more definitely than he w^ 
able in a previous research (on "the Influence of Voltaic 
Currents on the Diffusion of Liquids," /Vur. Roy. Soe., No. 
213, 1881) whether, when an electric current is pos^ vertically 
tbrouch the boundary surface of mutual contact of two electro¬ 
lytes lying npon each other in a narrow vertical gloss tube, the 
mass of either ot the liquids expands or moves ax a whole in the 
line of the current, and also to obtain additional data to assist in 
explaining the phenomena observed In the previous research. 

The results outained with a solution of mercuric nitrate (sp. 
gr. 1*30) below, and a solution of cupric nitrate (sp. gr. 1*22) 
above, showed, first, and most conclusively, that the upper 
liquid diffused downwards continuously through the meniscus in 
the glass tube (the meniscus remaining motionless) during the 
passage of an upward electric current; and second, that eitber 
no manifest expansion occurred in the liquid next the cathode in 
the upper solution, and that equal volumes of liquid diffused in 
two opposite directions through the meniscus; or that any ex¬ 
pansion of the upper liquid was compensated for by downward 
diffuBon of an equal bulk of that liquid. Another possibility 
was that the united volumes of metollic-eleetrodeporitM copper, 
and of the acid element from which it had been separated 
electrolysis, were greater than before such separation, and that 
this was exactly compensated by the volume of liquid diffused 
downwards through the meniscus. 

Zoological Society, December 13.—Prof. Vf. H. Flower, 
F.R.S,, president, in the chotr.-^Mr. Sdater exhibited and 
made remarks on two skins of a Rail from Macquarie Isloml, 
south of New Zealand, which had sent to him by Sir 
George Grey, K.C.B.—Mr, H. Seebohm exhibited and made 
remarks on roedmens of the Rusty Gcokle [SeAect^Hagiu firm- 
Anml) and rallas’s Great Grey Swke (Latdut swa^), wbidt, 
hod b^ shot near ‘.Cardiff, and were new to the British avf' 
fauna.—A communication was read from Mr, Clements R. Mark¬ 
ham, F,R.S., contrining on account of his researches into the 
former whale-fishery of the Bosque Provinces of Spain.—Mesire. 
J. J. Lister and T. J. Fletdier retd a paper on the condition of 
the median portion of the vogbal apparatus in the Mocropo- 
didc, fat which they arrived at the following condurions j—(f) 
In the Macropodidas the median vuj^nal canal is closed in early 
life, (a) In the generm Mutroputt Ndlmttiirtu, and /MrsgMr 
(^aid peihapa alao Ihrttplit and DtsubviegM) an opeulng is 
fwmea, leading directly from Sie median vaghua cmial into flia 
urogenital sinus, which opoiiiy; most cnbabfy fAm passagf to. 
tha young. This opcu% may be ftrmed aariy in aa is 
usual in & genus Immatumst or not till young am alfont to be 
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produced, as ia JIfacrvfus rufiu. (3) The evidence with regard 
to Matroftts major ia conflicting; in one case the median canal 
has been found open after parturition, and in two others closed. 
(4) In Uypsiprymnm mmardi (and probably also ff. murinus) 
Ae median canal remains closed, and the young passes down the 
lateral vaginal canals, which present a different structure from 
that fooM in the other examples of Macropodidsc.—A commu¬ 
nication was read from the Kev. Canon Tristram, containing 
the description of a new Fruit'Pigeon of the genus CarpopKaga^ 
from the Louisiade Ardiipelago, which he proix>!sed to name 
Carpophaga talvadorn. 

Geological Society, December 7.—Mr. R. Etheridge, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—William Amherst Ty.-sen 
Amherst, M.P., Robert Edward Cresswell, W. R. Eaton 
Hodgkinson, Simon D. Macdonald, Rev. Edward Cook Pritch¬ 
ard, Rev. Alexander Simpson, B.Se., Prof. William Watgen, 
Fh,D., Frederick John Webb, and Charles Henry Wilson, were 
elected Fellows of the Society.—Mr. W. Topley made a statement 
respecting the International Geolm^l Congress at Bologna.— 
Prof. Judd, at the request of Pror John Mune, of the Imperial 
Engineering College of Tokio, Japan, called the attention of the 
Memheis 01 the Societv to the im^tant work now being carried 
on by the Seismoloeical Society of Japan. Geologists could 
become Members of the Seismological Society of Japan (which 
stands greatly in need of help) by an annual payment of i/., 
which will entitle them to receive the whole of the publications 
of the Society. Prof. Judd was prepared to receive the names 
of Members on behalf of Prof. Milne.—The following commu¬ 
nications were read:—The zones of (he Blockdown neds and 
their correlation with those at Haldon, with a list of the fossils, 
by the Rev. W. Downes, B.A., F.G.S.—Onsomc new or little- 
known Jurassic Crinoids, by P. Herbert Carpenter, M.A. Com¬ 
municated by Prof. P. Martin Duncan, M.B. Lond., F.R.S., 

F. G.S.—Notes on the Polyzoa of the Wenlock shales, Wenlock 
limestone and shales, over the Wenlock limestone. From 
material supplied by G. Maw, F.L.S., F.G.S. By G. R. Vine. 
Commnnicated by Dr. H. C, Sorby, F.R.S., V.F.G.S. 

Anthropological Initituta, December 13, 1881.—Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, vice-president, in the ^air.—The election of Mrs. C. 
Hancock was announced.—^The discussion on the Rev, K. H. 
Codrington’s paper on the offiidty of the Melanesian, Malay, 
and Fuynesian languages was continued by Mr. A. H. Keane 
and Mr. Hyde ClaAe.—Mr. M. J. Wolhouse read a paper on 
some vestiges of girl-sacrifices, jar burial, and contracted inter- 
menu in India and the East. The great megalithic forms of 
interment, consisting of Kiatvaens, or aapulchnl nndeiground 
chambers, formed or four huge slabs, covered with an immense 
capstone, and surrounded by a circle of standing stones, abound in 
nearly all the provinces of the Madras Piesidency; but beside these 
there is another description of burial peculiar to the region of the 
western coast from Malabar to Cape Comorin. This consists of 
huge mortuoiy jars or urns, pear i^ped, usoally about five feet 
bi^ by four fm in rirth round the shoulden, and tapering to a 
point at bottom. They are of coarse, thick, red ware, wide- 
mouthe^generally with a rode incised cross-pattern rou^ their 
neck. These great urns are buried upright in the ground, not in 
any cist or chamber, and a Urge flat stone or sUb U laid over 
them, but no circle of stones ever placed aroupd. Thnr ore 
filled with earth, and contain at the liottom a quantity of bones 
broken small, aoma pieces of iron, and occasionally a small nm 
also filled with bits of bone; or somethnet with clean sand, red 
or white, which must have been brought from a distance.—Mr. 

G. Bertin lead a paper on the origin and primitive home of the 
Semites, whidi was followed by a discussion. 

Bntomologi^ Society, December 7.—Mr. H, T, Stolnton, 
Indent, F.R.S., In the chair.-Mr. A. J. ScoUick waa 
««eted a Member.—ExhlMtlona; A variety of JEnmomot/aiatia, 
Borklu, I7 Mr. W. E. Bo^.—Bred apecimens of Scompimm 
i^utir^ Loir., J^om rujSpa^ Meig., uA Otetmis ptuUla^ 
^tr., tty Mr. C. O. Waterhouse.—A larva of an undetermined 
•pedes of aat 4 iom firom Zante, by Mr, F. P. Paacee. A Curcu- 
lionidcous Uu^ round feeding lu the bulbs of lilies, probably 
from Japan, lyMr, R. IfcLodiUn.—A speduaon of Harptditt 
m/mtr, D^., from the Isle of Wight, by Mr. A. S. OUB-A 
rapp^Mtv qteeiaa of ZkMW, Mm Waat Wkkham^ by. 
nx, H. B. PhQ.~Commiuueaaona t a bos of toeust ea-caaes, 
whh specim^ of tha BonflwlUd larva found feadlng on the 
trsntmltttd by,Sir RoM Biddulph from Cyptua, was 
^mlted by the Secretary, who read a cjmmunicatlon reoclvcd 


therewith from the Colonial Office, and the report of the Com¬ 
mittee appointed the Society to investigate the i<uUect.—Sir 
S. S. Saunders read some remarks received from M. E. Andrd, 
relative to a species of Seltrodtrma. —Mr. C. O. Waterhouse 
read remarks on the types of Cynips P*ous and C. sycomori, in the 
Linnean collection.—Mr. Vi. Distant read deFcriptions of 
new spedes belonging to the Homopterous family Cuadida ; 
and Mr. A. G. Butler communicated a list of heterocerons 
Ltpidopltra collected in Chili by Mr. T. Edwards; Part i.. 
Sphinges and Bombyces. 

Vienna 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, December 9, 1881.—V 
Burg in the chair.—The following papers were readEd. 
Neusser, a contribution to the knowiroge of the colouring-matten 
of urine.—DohusUv Branner (Manchester), contribution to the 
knowledge of cerium metals.—N. v. Lorenz, on the action of 
metallic lead on an aqueous solution of nitrate of lead.—Willi¬ 
bald Vinier, a sealed packet without inscription.—G. Tsehermak, 
on a previously unobserved ca.>.e of hembediy of fesseral 
system.—£. Weiss and T. Palisa, computation of the elements 
and ephemeris of the comets probably discovered by Mr, 
Wendell of Harvard College at Cambridge (Mass.).—W. Tlnter, 
on the error made on putting the cross-wires into the pUne of 

lUcember 15, 1881.—L. T. Fitringer in the chair.—The 
following papers were read.—L. Boltzmann, on the theory of the 
viscosity of gases (part 3).—Some experiments made on the 
impact of cylinders, by the same.—Fr. Brauer, on the Diptera 
af the Imperial Museum at Vienna.—A. v. Heider, on the genus 
Cladocerat Ehreuberg.—T. Gaunersdorfrr, contribntions (to a 
knowledge of the nature of the heart-wood.— 0 . Tumlirz, on the 
(low of an incompressiDle liquid through pipes of circular 
section and of any one shape and situation.—On the rotatory 
movement of a homogeneous liquid around an axis by influence 
of friction, by the same.—Bela Holler, on the anatomy of the 
nervous system of the Muridda. —T..V. Rohon, researches 
on Amphioxus lancalatm. —F. Lorenz, on the skeletons of 
Stringopt hadroptilut and Nestor stetedt/i'r.—L. v. Barth and M. 
Kret^y, on the Hretoxin question.—Sig. Freud, on the struc¬ 
ture of nerve-cells of the crayfish.—T. Limar, on the results of 
magnetic measurements made m Moravia and Silesia. 

Paris 

Academy of Sciencea, December 12, 1881.—M. Daubrde 
in the chair.—The following papers were readSurvqrs and 
itineraries executed in Tunis, by M. Veirier.—Experiments on 
the rapidity of absorption of virus at the surfiwe of wounds, by 
M. Davaine. Small portions of the skin of rabbits were ent 
out with scissors, and fresh vimlent anthracic blood was spread 
on the wound. After one hour or more, the wound was deeply 
cauterised. Two-thirds of the animal.s were preserved (a result 
quite different from those of Renault and M. Colin, who inocu¬ 
lated animals after making a small snb-epjdermic incision, and 
found cauterisation unavailing. An explanation is offered).—On 
groups of binary forms having the same Jacobian, by M. Ste¬ 
phanos.—Researches with a view to discover organisms pansitie 
on phylloxera, by M. Gayon, He found microscopic organisms 
in a small percentage of phyllcaseros examined, and tried to 
cultivate them. ChTcken-broth nentrolised with potash, and 
having a phylloxera (first scotdied in flame), or some liquid 
from its body, put into it, scon s« armed with agile rods 
(boctmin or vibrions), bnt the author ,u not sure t^t the 
alterative germs were,always from toe insects (the deve¬ 
lopment being constant), A curious green crystal-yielding 
product of those mimob^ is noted. M. Gayon, is pursuing 

bis stndiei.—On equations of the form S t ^ I {t)dx * 0, 

fry M.'Legneire.—On a series of Abet, hy M. Ilalphen.— 
Remarks oi the introduction of oontinuoni functions not having 
a derivative, into the elements of mechanicit, by MM. Appell ana 

ft UlMld.—On a doss of functions Xttalogous to e functions, hy 
r. Elliott.-^OnintarnaticMl polar expeditions, by M. Mascait, 
The object Is to study, not the formation and course of nclonca 
but terrestrial mognetitm and allied phenomena; and in tbii 
respect the hnnotance of polar stations is indubitable.—On the 
methods of compariaon of induction coefficients, by M. Brillotrin. 
—On the Spcd& heats of piras at h^ teinpetxtwes, by MM. 
MbUhkI t^Le ChatelUer. They finiTthe itaeen apq^c Wt of 
eerbeok edd, et conitent volume, between 1800* end 0^ (referred 
to the equivdent 44X to be represented by 12*6. It Increase! 
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contfaraoiuly up to 2000°, but the rate of increase diminishes 
with remoral from o*. The formnls gives n muimarn of 137 at 
216^. The epecific heats of hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and 
carbonic oxide, which are equal at o*, are still so at temperatures 
exceeding zoo^. The mean specific heat of aqueous vapour, 
referred to the equivalent 18, is about ii‘5 at 1600*.—On the 
solubility of sulphate of baryta and‘strontium in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, by MM. Narenne and Pauleau.—Processes of 
direct coppering of cast-iron, iron, and steel, by M. WeiL 
Three are described. The injurious and dear cyanides 
are replaced by organic acids, or by glycerine.—Pocket- 
battery with articulated elementa, by M. Fulvermacher.— 
On the decomposition of water by electric e/Huves in presence of 
nitrogen, by MM, Dehcroin auu Maquenne. The effluve of 
high tension causes direct combination of the nitrogen with the 
elementa of the water, producing nitrite of ammonia. This 
efllave was also proved capable (lue tliat of weak tension) of 
causing fixation of nitro|^n in organic matters.—On the decom¬ 
position of metallic formiates in presence of water; jOToduction 
of some crystalline mineral .‘<pceies, by M. Kiban.—On the in¬ 
fluence of the choroid on aenteness of vision, by M. Fano. He 
describes observations of the vision of persons having choroidian 
atrophy.—-On tetronerythrine in the animal kingdom, and its 
physiological by M. de Merejkowski.—On the origin of 
spermatosoids in hydrosoa, by M. de Varenne.—Note on some 
rainta still obscure In the organisation and development of 
Echinorhynchi, by M. Megnin. The presence of a bifurctting 
intestine brin^ these Helminths towards Trematodes, and 
removes them from Nematoids.—On the chorneters presented by 
speech in deaf-mutes who have learned to articulate sounds, I7 
Prof. Sell.—Observations on the last eruption of Mauna-Loa, 
from November, 188a, to August, 1881, by Mr. Green. He 
sends and discusses a series of photographs of the lava current, 
which is the most remarkable that has occurred within fifty 
yean. 

December 26, 1881.—M, Wurtz in the chair.—M. Favre pre¬ 
sented a fourth and last batch of M. Chosles* scientific MSS. 
(the total numbering 113).—On some applications of the theory 
of elliptic functions, by M. Hermite.—Note on the mode of 
action of soluble ferments, by M. Wurtz. Pepsine and papaine 
being fixed, in the insoluble state, on certain alouminoid matters, 
so modify these that they can be hydrated at 40* by action of pure 
water, forming true peptones.—Classification of fractures of 
different orden (Uthoaases), presmted by_ the earth’s crust, by 
M. Doubrde. Lithoclasn are divisible into—I. Leptoclases: 
small fractures in two directions or one, and eitber synclases ; 
{interior mechanical action) or piesoclases [exterior ); II. Dia- 
clases ; fractures often extending, with nearly plane form, more 
than 100 m. in horizontal or veirical direction. HI. Paracla-ses': 
like diaclases, but often aoeeding 1000 m. in horizontal direc¬ 
tion,and presentii^ great outthrow of indefinite depth. Ex¬ 
amples are given in a synoptical table,—Is the ramification in 
plants everywhere and always acropetal ? by M. Trtol. He is 
led to a negative.—Keply to M, Daubrde’s observations in the 
siance of December 19, by M. Blanchard. M. Blanchard had 
not questioned the existence of an interior sea in the tertiary 
epoch, about the end of which he had supposed it to disappear, 
through elevation. Mere isthmuses would have been insufficient 
for the dissemination whidi occurred.—Observations on the 
state of the Mediterruiean at the dose of the tertiary epoch, by 
M. Hubert. He gives evidence of an emersion, more or leas, 
at the end of the mioeene, and at the end of the pliocene 
In pliocene time (he thinks) the bottom hod not the great 
inequalities observed bow, these bang due to dislocations in the 
quaternary epoch. On the successive diffitrences of observations, 
by M. Br^er.—M, Malligand indicated the service rendered 1w 
his ebullioscope (for determination of alcohol in wines), which 1 
the French Syndical Chambers adopted in 1878.—Elements and 
ephonerides of the comet g 1881 (Swift), by M. Bigourdan.— 
da the sneccisiied W a r e n ii a lsof functums of several indepoidcnt 
variabloL by If. Darbotix.*-On some ciamples of reductioa of 
Abelian integprals to dUptie iqtegtalai, Tlcaid,—Note on 

naval tectice calculated W-Ueateuats Oes Tor'es and Aubert, 
under direction of Capt IMvCrhylf. Tiivc,—On the works of 
the Swiss Sdimdla0Gfd Coeamimion, and on esithquakea 
recently cxperienoerT in SnvoiiL hf M. Sceet. A peodinr 
feature of some earthquake^ ortgiaat^ fonUfeett of the Lake 
of Geneva, is that they had a sfa^.cSeet cm tiha nordi side of 
the lakfv but frere hardly felt on ^ «QU& side^ tbo^ this was 
nearer ue place of origuu—^ the fnnetion wludi exprcsaei the 


gaseous state, and on the function such that ^ is an exact 

differential, by M. Goutlly,-Contractions and dilatations pro¬ 
duced by electric tensions in hemihedral crystals with inclmed 
faces, by MM. Jacques and Pierre Curie. Between two b^ze 
plates were .secured two systems,- the lower (to measura varia¬ 
tions of pressure) formed of three large thin quartz plates 
separated by metallic plates, which were connected with an 
electrometer; the higher, of three large hemihedral crystals, 
separated by two copper rundles, on one of which were applied 
two bases positive by pressure, on the other two negative hoses 
The two exterior bases communicated with earth; the two cop¬ 
per nmdles with a Holtz machine. The dilatation of the upper 
mtem compressed the lower, and the electrometer was aflketed. 
The phenomenon was of the same order of magnitude os riieory 
indicatol.—On the decomposition of some metallic acetates in 
presence of water ; prodnetion of ciystalline mineral species, by 
M. Riban.—Influence of heat and propordons of gly^ne on 
the decomporition of oxalic acid, by Mr. Lorin. The etherifi¬ 
cation of formic and oxalic acids is, in this class of experiments, 
a secondary accident—On essence of angelica, by M, Naudin. 
—Method of purifying arseniouR coppers, by M. Gariuer.—Ex¬ 
perimental researches proving that various causes, but especially 
lesions of the brain, may produce, after death, a general or local 
contraction, by M. Brown-Sdquard.—On the mechanism* of 
motor-troubles prorluced by excitations or lesions of the circum¬ 
volutions of the brain, by M. Conty. llie circumvolutions do 
not seem to have any direct relation to the muscles; it is the 
spinal cord that plays the predominant r6U of centre of reaction 
and transformation.—On the excretion of uric acid in birds, hy 
M. Cazeneuve. Experimenting with sparrow-hawks^ he proved 
that the stimulation or diminution of combusdon does not alter 
the ratio of the principles excreted. The totality oT elements 
increases or diminishes with the quantity of food ingested; 
which depends on the stimulant or depressive conditions of the 
medium.—On the Gaslomis Edamrdsii and the Remiomit Hiberti 
of the Lower Eocene of the environs of Rheims, by M. I^moine. 
—Do the inferior Crustaceans distinguish colours? by M. de 
Merejowsky. They distinguish quantity, but not quality, of light. 
—Prolongation of the vegetadve activity of chlorophyllian cells 
under the influence of a parasite, by M. Cornu. He mentions 
several cases of analogy to the state of lichens (which have 
vigorous life, though now understood to consist of an alga and 
a parasitic ebampignon).—On Sphenozamites, by M. Renault- 
On the supposM organisms or meteorites; by M. Vogt. Hr 
controverts tnU theory of M. Hahn, and argues that the strne* 
tures are inorganic. 
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C£ER^ MAXWELVS »ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM'* 


A Treatise on EUctridty atid Magnetism. By James 
Qerk Maxwell. Second Edition. (Oxford; At the 
Clarendon Press, i88i.) 


An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. By James Clerk 
Maxwell. Edited by William Garnett, M.A. (Oxford; 
At the Clarendon Press, 1881.) 

T hese volumes have a melancholy interest for the 
student of electrical science, inasmuch as they are 
the unfinished work of one of its great masters. The 
printing of the second edition of the larger work had 
reached the second half of the first volume when it was 
interrupted by the premature death of the author. Up 
to this point considerable modifications have been intro* 
duced into the work; but the rest is merely a reprint 
under the superintendence of Mr. W. D. Niven, of Trinity 
College Cambridge. 

We shall allude by and by to these alterations in the 
earlier part of the new edition ; but it may not be without 
interest to the readers of Naturs briefly to review the 
progress of electrical science during the eight years that 
have elapsed since the publication of the first edition, 
and to trace the influence of the work therein. 

Gerk Maxwell appeared avowedly as the mathematical 
expositor of Faraday; in this he was the pupil and fob 
lower of Sir William Thomson. The electrical papers 
of the last, reprinted the year before Maxwell’s work 
appeared, reach some of them as far back as 1842 ; and 
in the earliest of them he occupies himself with the trans* 
lation of Faraday’s ideas into the ordinary language of 
Mathematical Physics. He shows that his translation 
leads to a theory in no wise contradictory of the received 
theory of action at a distance, so far at least as this theory 
nterely exhibits the facts of observation; but to a theory 
in some respects more comprehensive, inasmuch as certmn 
experimental facts find a much more natural explanation 
in it than in the older and more prevalent one. It may 
be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that Sir William 
Thmnson was the first who thoroughly understood and 
clearly expounded Faraday. Abroad his methods and 
conceptions were decried as vague and, although sugges* 
five a^ worthy of notice, as the machinery that had been 
used by a man of genius, yet devoid of accurate founda¬ 
tion.^ At home the loose way in which Faraday's methods 
and terms had been used, or more fproperly speaking, 
abused by many, gave but too specious a confirmation of 
the justice of this criticism. 

What Thomson began Maxwell continued, and in a 
Botse completed. In his work we have the first syste* 
matic exposition of Faraday's theory of a dielectric medium 
npptied to all the main phenmnena of electricity. 

He shows, for the first time, that all the ordinary 
phenomena of electrical action and reaction can be ex* 
plained by the thmrougfaly legitimate physical hypothesis 
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of stresses in the medium of having a static or a kinetic 
origin, as the case may be. 

Had this innovation been a mere matter of the trans¬ 
formation of surface into volume integrals (as may still 
seem perhaps to some who are mathematicians by birth, 
and physicists by application only), it would not be 
necessary to dwell on it in these pages. But it was far 
more. To the old theory of action at a distance, in so 
far as it assigned the mathematical laws of certain of the 
observed facts, there could be no sort of objection. Its 
success in this respect is scarcely rivalled by that of the 
corresponding artifice in celestial dynamics. 

But the theory of action at a distance was not, and 
never could be, a dynamical explanation of electrical 
phenomena. It may be true that we know little of what 
occurs in the medium between electrified conductors; 
but we are not likely to extend our knowledge by adopting 
a theory which begins by directing us to divert our atten¬ 
tion altogether from the very field in which a dynamical 
explanation inust be sought. This strong argument 
against it is supported by the still stronger, that, notwith¬ 
standing the admirable accuracy with which the old 
theory explains a large body of facts, there arc still other 
facts, continually increasing in number, of which it gives 
no explanation whatever, if indeed they do not flatly 
contradict it. 

The medium theory was therefore a first and necessary 
step towards a dynamical theory of electricity. It begins 
by divesting the facts of all hypothetical raiment, and 
expressing them in language appropriate to themselves, 
suggesting nothing but what Nature has indicated, indi¬ 
cating nothing that Nature has denied, supposing as 
little as may be where nothing has been revealed. Above 
all banishing from the catalogue of physical conceptions 
the imponderable electrical fluids that have worked such 
mischief in indolent minds, and poisoned dectrical litera¬ 
ture so long. 

Moreover the old theory, although it was a weapon of 
wonderful power in the hands of expert mathematicians, 
was difficult of translation into even technical verbal ex¬ 
pression. It was inflexible and unwieldy when applied in 
general explanation, and in the universally occurring cases 
where approximate estimation is all that is necessary or 
desirable. In one sense therefore Maxwell’s treatise was 
a popularisation of the theory of electricity. By this we 
: do not mean that Faraday’s method of lines of force 
I brings the subject to the level of a mind untrained in the 
j handling of accurate ideas, but simply that it often renders 
I the profound and laboriously acquired skill of the matbe- 
I matical expert unnecessary. In the highest sense, viz. that 
I of an adcurate thinker, Faraday himself was, as has been 
! often said, a great mathematician; although he was $0 
little of a mathematical expert, that he once expresses his 
I obligation to one who had calculated the tangents of some 
gaivenom^r deflections for him. And yet complaints 
have often been made of the obscurity of Gerk Maxwell's 
work. Certainly it is not easy reading; but the difficulties 
are always^to be found where Nature has herself set 
them; tbhy arise simply because the author refuses to 
put a bridge over the gap presented by experience. Such 
complaints come alike from the mathematician in search 
of an Ideal logical completeness, and ever impatient* of 
facts that do not fit w!A his preconception; and from 
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those whose powers of generalisation do not carry them 
far enough to put them above regarding the small details 
of experiment as the ultimate end of science. For both 
classes there are lessons in Maxwell’s pages. 

Another most important feature of the woric under 
review is that it is in the strictest sense a Treatise on 
Electrical Measurement, It looks at electrical actions 
almost exclusively as measurable; it does not profess to 
be a complete experimental treatise of all electrical 
phenomena qualitatively or quantitatively observed. In 
this respect it is a continuation of the labours of its 
author in conjunction with the rest of the distinguished 
band of electricians who formed the Committee of the 
British Association on Electrical Measurements. Max¬ 
well’s work is in many parts, particularly in the second 
volume, a development of the methods employed by this 
Committee. Many of the electrical measurements there 
described had, when the volumes were first published, 
been actually carried out only by the author himself or by 
very few beside; but now the great majority of them have 
become the commonplaces of a physical laboratory. 

The efiect on practice of the work thus consummated 
in Maxwell’s Treatise has been, both directly and indi¬ 
rectly, enormous. The extension of technical applications 
has been immensely facilitated by the introduction of 
definite units. Instead of the old vague, unscientific, and 
still more, unbusinesslike statements of quantity and in¬ 
tensity, we have the precise ideas of electromotive force, 
resistance, current, and so on, measured in their respective 
units, the volt, the ohm, the ampere, &c. j and now elec¬ 
trical commodities can be bought and sold by rule and 
measure, as heretofore cloth, coals, or horse-power. And 
yet we have noticed a tendency now and then in technical 
journals, on the part of men of practice, evidently ignorant 
of the history of the science they apply, to depreciate 
unduly the services of their theoretical brethren. One 
would have thought that in electrical science, beyond all 
others, where the mutual obligation is so great and so 
equally balanced, the folly of either the man of theory or 
the man of practice attempting to minimise the services 
of his fellow worker would have been evident. 

The seal has been set to the work of the B.A. Com¬ 
mittee by the Congress of Electricians which met last 
autumn in Paris, by the adoption of the B.A. units as 
the basis of an international system. To this result 
Maxwell's treatise has powerfully contributed, but it 
would be little in the spirit of its author to boast of this 
as a national, much less as his personal triumph; it is 
more fitting to remind the readers of Nature that in the 
work thus consummated the English electricians were 
the followers of Gauss and Weber, and, more remotely, 
the disciples of Coulomb, Poisson and Ampere, so that 
they have simply acted up to the motto of all true scien¬ 
tific men, Xofurdita iuMnnwtr iKK^ott ; they have 
but passed the torch from hand to hand. 

The electromagnetic theory of light formed a fitting 
crown to the first edition of Maxwell's Electricity. It 
was left by its author in the form of a general sketch, 
carried just so far as was necessary for comparison with 
experiment. Concerning the progress of this the<Mry 
during the last eight years much might be said, and it is 
greatly to be regretted that we have not before us what 
Maxwell himself would undoubtedly have said, had he 


lived to superintend the publication of the second volume 
of his work. It has formed the basis, as every good 
physical theory should, for a large number of further re¬ 
searches, both theoretical and experimental We need 
only mention the work of Helmholtz, Boltzmann, Rayleigh, 
Silow, Hopkinson, Fitzgerald, Glazebrook, J. J. Thomson, 
and many others. The theory has not proved, and its 
author certainly never expected it to prove, a framework 
ready made with appropriated pigeon-holes, into which 
would naturally fall every electrical fact to be discovered 
in all time coming ; but it has proved itself, so far, the 
best theory with anything like a physical basis that has 
been proposed to explain the facts with which it deals. 
The more it has been worked out, the more it has been 
found to explain in a natural way the known phenomena 
of electricity and light; and it does not appear to have 
been shown as yet that there is any observed fact that 
may not ultimately be reconciled with it, either by farther 
development of the theory, or by deeper probing of the 
experimental results. This is really all that could be 
expected when we reflect that, much as we know about 
electricity, there is an infinity yet unknown. 

We have now to allude briefly to the changes that have 
been made in the second edition. 

In the introductory chapter we are glad to see that few 
changes have been made; we need, therefore, only 
recommend our readers to peruse it again, as perhaps the 
most admirable thing of the kind that has been written in 
any language; we direct their attention more particularly 
to the distinctions drawn between electricity, force, and 
energy, of which some of our scientific men seem strangely 
oblivious, and to the admirable remarks on the two fluid 
theory. We must at the same time warn the student as 
to a radical change that has been introduced into the 
terminology of the subject. He is aware that at every 
point nf the electric field there is conceived a directed 
quantity, which in the former edition of this work ■was 
called resultant electric force, or the electromotive force 
at the pointy according as it was regarded from the pon- 
deromotive or electromotive point of view, and he is also, 
aware that the electromotive force at a point was a very 
different thing from the electromotive force between two 
points, the latter being in point of fact of different dimen¬ 
sions. It was always difficult, even for those who clearly 
understood the distinction, to avoid occasionally using 
the one term where the other was appropriate. Most 
probably from a feeling of this difficulty, our author 
has substituted for the two first of these terms 
resultant electric intensity and electromotive intensity 
respectively, wisely leaving the old established terms 
electromotive force between two points with its ori¬ 
ginal meaning, although in point of &ct it involves 
an abuse of the word Force, We could have wished the 
danger of confusion still more efieetively barred by drop¬ 
ping the word “ electromotive*' in the first casealtogethert 
but a more serious objection to this change is, that the 
author evidently intended, from his foot-note on p. 72— 

“The electric and magnetic intensity correspond in 
electricity and magnetism to the intensity of gravity, com¬ 
monly ewed^ in the theory of heavy bodies," 

to have made a corresponding change of terminology in 
the case of magnetism; whereas on turning to the second 
volume we find intensity of magnetisation used in its old 
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sense, and (resultant) magnetic force used in the sense 
in which magnetic intensity occurs in the above note, 
and, what is worse, in place of electric intensity or 
electromotive intensity we And on, p. 239, “ electromotive 
force,” and on p. 244, electromotive force at a point*’ 
used in its place. This result of the interruption of the 
issue of the new edition is unfortunate, for it renders the 
confusion of terms greater than ever, and affords a kind 
of cover to those who excuse or justify the inaccuracy of 
their own ideas by appealing to the terminological incon¬ 
sistencies of standard works. Yet we can scarcely blame 
the editor, for it is a very delicate matter to interfere with 
another’s work, even in points like this. 

The want of definiteness in electrical terminology 
makes itself felt in the definition of the electric strength 
of a dielectric; thus we find, on p. 51— 

" The value of the electromotive force which can exist 
in a dielectric without a discharge taking place, is called 
the electric strength of the dielectric." 

And again on p. 54;— 

“The intensity of the electromotive force when this 
takes place is a measure of what we may call 'the electric 
strength of the dielectric.” 

Assuming for a moment that any accurate definition of 
electric strength can be given, which at present, experi¬ 
mentally speaking, is open to doubt; or, which comes to 
the same thing, taking, as Maxwell probably means us 
to do, an ideal case, the second of these definitions is 
right, if we understand by intensity of the electromotive 
force resultant electric intensity, or electromotive inten¬ 
sity, as previously defined ; while the first, strictly read, 
f.r. taking electromotive force to mean the electromotive 
force between two points, is clearly wrong *, for, if it were 
right, a spark would always pass ^tween two conductors 
in the same medium when the diiTerence of potential 
between them is the same, no matter what their form or 
surroundings, which is well known to be untrue. 

In this connection we may mention that the account 
formerly given of Thomson’s classical experiments on the 
electric strength of air no longer finds a place in Art. 57. 
No doubt the author had intended to describe them later 
on along with what has been done of late in the same 
direction; but no mention of them occurs, except a cursory 
one in Art. 59; yet we are still referred in Art. 369 to Art 
57 for the account which is no longer there. It is a pity 
that a footnote was not inserted referring the reader to 
the reprint of Thomson’s papers. 

In Chapter II. we may note, as new, an interesting 
account of Cavendish’s experiment, on which, mainly, we 
may now rest the evidence for the elementary law of 
oloctrostatic action; a simplification of the treatment of 
the variation of the potential at charged surfaces; farther 
direct application of the theory of lines of force in proving 
electrical theorems of considerable interest' and gene¬ 
rality j and a clearer explanation than was fonnerly given 
of ^ distinction between the real dectrification accord- 
iitg to the medium theory and the apparent electrification 
▼hic^ may be used to represent it, if we abstract tike 
specific inductive capacity of the dielectric. 

Chatter III. has been in great part rewritten, and seve¬ 
ral Interestbg and pn^cally useful calculations of 
the approximate values of coefficients of induction and 
potehtW have been added. In Chapter lY., which con¬ 


tains the general theory of electrical equilibrium, the 
changes have been greater still; the result has been, on 
the whole, we think, considerable simplification; it would 
appear, however, from the way in which the chapter ends, 
that the author had contemplated some farther additions. 
Chapter IX. has also been greatly modified; in particular 
the problem of two spheres has been worked out in great 
detail, and series given to a high degree of approximation 
for the coefficients of induction and potential. 

The rest of the work is practically a reprint from the 
former edition, and calls for little remark. We miay, 
however, call the attention of our readers to Art. 261, the 
ideas and notation of which will, we believe, be found 
discordant with the best modern chemical views.^ The 
editor has very properly appended a note to Art, 357, call¬ 
ing attention to Mr. Lodge’s exposure of the fundamental 
defect of Mance’s nis-thod (in the Philosophical Magazine 
for 1877, not 1857, as the reference is printed), Mr. 
Lodge’s remarks are, so far as we know, the first published 
allusion to the matter, but the defect in question was well 
known to Prof. Clerk Maxwell, for it was discussed with 
him by the present writer some time before the above 
d.ite. It used to be not uncommon to set over-confident 
students in the Cavendish Laboratory the problem of 
me.isuring the internal resistance of a battery, and then 
to explain to them the reason of the hopelessly indefinite 
char.icter of the results obtained under certain circum¬ 
stances by Mance’s method. Notwithstanding Mr. Lodge’s 
remarks, one sees, even in the most recent text-books, 
this method confidently cited as apparently irreproach¬ 
able.* So tenacious is scientific error ! Another correc¬ 
tion we may mention—the interlacing circuits in Art. 421 

are now so arranged that the intcgral^/^n dsdtr vanishes. 

Before taking leave of the work, we have to express the 
gratitude which the scientific public owes to its editor, Mr. 
Niven. It has been our duty to indicate some points in 
which there might have been improvement, and we have 
said little as to what has been actually done by Mr. 
Niven. It is but justice to him, therefore, to add that we 
went over the new edition, and compared it with our copy 
of the first edition, and we found that in almost every 
case the errors we had noted were corrected, while ex¬ 
planations bad been inserted at many of the places where 
we had found them necessary. The labour involved in 
doing all this will be best understood by those who are 
perfectly familiar with the whole of Maxwell’s great work, 
and all such will know how to appreciate the conscientious 
labour which Mr. Niven has so unostentatiously bestowed 
on the editing of this edition. 

The regret one feels that Prof. Maxwell did not live to 
complete his work is much increased when we read the 
elementary treatise. In the earlier parts it is charac¬ 
terised by that originality, freshness, and exemjdary 
clemess familiar to the readers of his Heat. Chapters 
I. and Il.^reproduce with more ample experimental detail 
the admirable introduction to the larger work. Chapter 
HI. gives the mathematical theory of electrical work and 
energy in a form accessible to students of moderate mathe¬ 
matical acquirements, although such need not expect to 
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find it easy reading. Chapter IV., on the exploration of 
the electric field is perhaps the most interesting in the 
book i its contents will be familiar to those who heard 
the lectures of its author, but much of it is new to the 
scientific public. Chapter V. contains the theory of 
Faraday's lines of electric induction, and here for the 
first time the reader begins to feel that the matter must 
have been left in a state more or less unfit for publica* 
tion. The text reads more like a series of disjointed notes 
than a coherent treatise, and the admirable simplicity 
iind symmetry of treatment which characterises the 
earlier part of the work is lost. Still, what we have is of 
great interest, and will be invaluable to a good teacher in 
giving him hints how to arrange an elementary exposition 
of Faraday’s theory. Chapters VI., VII., and VIII. are 
more complete, and will be very useful in giving to begin, 
ners in electricity some idea of the applications of the 
mathematical theory ; Chapter VIII., on capacity, is one 
likely t j be particularly useful, as it deals with one of the 
fundamental ideas in electrical measurement. We re¬ 
commend it all the more, as we have seen the term capa¬ 
city both ill defined and loosely applied in recent treatises. 
Chapters IX. and X., fragmentary as they are, are full of 
interest to those who have studied the larger work; for 
they throw much light upon many points concerning 
which the author h<ad formerly but briefly indicated his 
opinion. We may mention more particularly his remarks 
on the vexed question of contact electromotive force; 
also, as new, and specially interesting, the experiments on 
the insulating’power of air and other gases, . 4 rt. 138, 

The rest of the book is a series of extracts from the 
larger work, concerning the utility of which, in their 
present form and arrangement, there will be difference of 
opinion. 

In the interest of ttie author's reputation it might 
have been better to have published simply what he had 
left in MSS. in a more confessedly fragmentary form. 
IF, however, the additions that have been made will 
secure the use of the treatise by elementary teachers, we 
shall rejoice; for some of the mannals which they use 
are not remarkable either for scientific method or for the 
extent and accuracy of their information; in fact the 
study of many of them, far from introducing the learner to 
the scienee of electricity, is simply a waste of his time. 

G. Chkystal 

Ol/H BOOK SHELF 

The Zoological Record for 1880; being voL xvii. of the 

Record of Zoological Literature. Edited by E. C. Rye, 

F.Z.S, (London : John Van Voorst, 1881.) 

Ws heartily congratulate the editor on bis praiseworthy 
success in wblistting this important Record of Zooloeical 
Literature lor 1880 before the termination of 1881, It is 
tbe first time» as the editor himself reminds us, that this 
event has tato place since 1870, and now we trust it will 
be once more the usual plan. So far as we have been 
able, by looking here and there throughout the volume, 
to ascertain, this expedition has not been at the mepense 
of accuracy; and as to inemnpIsMaen, anyomissioQS are 
very easily suppUed tn the next vohune. The Recorders 
^ire nearly the same as for 187a Mr. G. A. Boulenger 
taking the place of the ls«e Mr. O'Shaughaessy, and re¬ 
porting on the reptiles, batmehians, end fishes. Mr. W. 
A. Forbes gives us an admirable re;^rt on the mammals. 


This and Mr. Howard Saunders' report on the birds leave 
little to be desired in either the arrangement of the 
matter or in the terseness and yet clearness of the notices. 
The latter Recorder adopts F. L. Sclater’s systematic 
arrangement as laid down in the important paper by Dr. 
Sclater " On the Present State of the Systema Avium." 
The mollusca and molluscoida are reported on by Prof. 
Ed. von Martens, who also gives the record of the 
Crustacea. These we venture to regard as the model 
reports of the volume. After a pretty full list of the 
publications relating to the group recorded, we find a list 
of the special journals and manuals relating to the class. 
Then under the heading of Anatomy and Physiology, we 
find most interesting summaries of tne additions made to 
a knowledge of the general morphology, muscular system 
and movement, shell formation, digestion, excretion wd 
secretion, nervous system, organs of sense, of generation, 
embryology, abnormities, and even on the action of 
poisons. After this some details of the geographical 
distribution, and of the recently-described forms. The 
amount of labour spent over this most useful grouping 
of details on tbe part of the recorder is g^t, but the 
reader reaps from it an immense benefit. The literature 
of the arachnida is recorded by Rev. O. P. Cambridge, 
with the assistance of Mr. F. M. Campbell. To Mr. 
Kirby falls the larger share of the Record of the insecta; 
indeed all the orders save the neuroptera and orthoptera, 
which fall to Mr. McLachlan's share are reviewed by him. 
The vermes and eebinoderms are recorded by Prof. Bell; 
the hydrozoa and coclenterata by Mr. A, G. Bourne; the 
anthozoa by Mr. S. J. Hickson; while the literature of 
sponges and protozoa is recorded by Mr. Stuart O. 
Ridley. From a* summary appended by the editor we 
find that this volume contains a record of no less than 
1008 new genera and sub-genera, described as follows:— 


Mammalia .. 

34 Myriopoda . 

2 

Aves. 

16 Insecta . 

.. 43 fi 

RepUlia . 

21 Vermes . 

.. 38 

Pisces . 

31 Echinodermata 

.. 24 

Mollnsca and Mollascoida 

79 Coelenterata . 

.. 70 

Crustacea... . 

80 Spongiida.. 

... Si 

Araclwkla . i 

78 1 Protozoa. 

... 56 


a goodly number, going even beyond ^ aver^ of most 
years. 


Land nnd LeuU in der brasilianischen Provina Bahia, 
Streifzuge von Julius Naeher, (Leipsig: Gustav Weigd, 
i8Ba.) 

The author essays, in a small volume of not quite 300 
pages, to write a Guide to the Province of BahUu Suiting 
frrnn Hamburg he steamed, viA Lisbon, the Canary UM 
Cape de Verd Islands, to Brazil, and be asserts that hefound 
the steamers on this route excellent. The details of all the 
other routes from Eurt^ are, however, also given. As 
the work is the result or the authors own observation, it 
only describes a small part of the Brazils. It i^ords a 
graphic insight into the tropical vegetation of tbe country, 
and gives many details as to the sugar planUtions. The 
social life he did not find to differ m uc h from that de¬ 
scribed in the older books of travel; only the Indians 
and the wild beasts were less numerous and troublesome. 
In Bahia about one-fifrh of the population belonged to 
the white race, while about one-half were pure negroes, 
and tbe rest were half^stes. While the author does not 
profess to give a ecientific description of the produM of 
this province, be still has evidently paid a good deal of 
attention to the fruits and other produce of the colony, 
and in many cases gives statistics as to the present 
value of these. The gradual abolition of livery is 
beginning to hamper the cultivation of sugar, and the 
great qu^on of t«e dayieiU no doubt soon at. Hew is 
the agricuRuroof tho conntiy, to which so mumt of ithe 
wealth of the counfry is at present due, to he up 
when slave labour comes to an end 7 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[TkiEJittrdm w/ held himstlf responsible for o^niomexprtsud 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communicatiom. 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
ea short as possible. The pmsure on his space is so great 
then it is impossible otherwise to ensure the abearance even 
tf communications containing iuterestine and nevel facts,] 

A Glimpse through the Corridors of Time 

In a letter which apiieared in last week's Nature (p. 217), 
Dr. Dupre refers to a too much forgotten paper by Imnianuel 
Kant/’ and speaks of Kant’s contributions to natural science as 
being, at present, “almost universally overlooked.” 

‘Whatever may be the case elsewhere, I do not think that, in 
England, we are open to this reproach, inasmuch as in the year 
1869, when I had the honour to be President of the Geological 
Society, a very considerable portion of my anniversaty address 
“ On Geological Reform ” was devoted to an attempt to do 
justice to Kant’s work, and to indicate the high place which it 
occupies in the history of Kcieutific geology. The address is re¬ 
printed in my “ Lay Sermons,” and therefore 1 have reason to 
know that a eonsiderable proportion of the reading, or at any 
rate book-bnyii^, public bos no excuse for “ ovsrlooking Kant’s 
work,” 

I may remark, in passing, tliat, so far as my knowledge 
extends, the extreme “ Uniformitarianism” which Prof, Ball 
attacks, has long been as much ”a creed outworn” as “Plu- 
lonism ” or “ Neptuni.sm.” Indeed, I said as much in 1869. 

T. H, Huxley 

Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, 

.South Kensington, January 8 

Outburat of Sun-Spots, July as, 1881 

My letter of August 5, t88i, which appeared in Nature, 
vol. xxiv. p. 508, stated that a considerable group of sun-spots 
burst into appearance ixtween 4 and 5 p.in. (about) on July 25, 
1881 ; or more exactly that the new group was absent at 3h. 
5801. (i.e. in negative No, 1175), Imt was present at 4h. 47ni. (t.c, 
inn^^vu 1176), local apparent time; further, that no addi¬ 
tional nc^tives could be taken here until July 30, when the 
spots had disappeared. 

This communication has elicited obliging notices by other 
observers, including Prof. Fiazzi Smyth and Prof. Perry, I‘'.R..S., 
in Nature, besides others posted to me direct. Tlie observers 
were not able to observe the sun when the outburst occurred, 
nor for some twenty-two hours afterwards; none of the observers 
' saw the new group. 

One of the observers remarks: “ I fancy your sudden group of 
spots is after all a curious system of blemishes in the negative I ” 
CerUinl]r the appearance of the negative (No. 1176) did not (to 
me) admit of conjectures suggesting the unretdefy of the spots. 
However, in presence of the remark now offered, I made 
inquiriea of the photr^apher, Mr. L. H. Clarke, as to the dr- 
cimBtances connected vnth his detection of the outbunt. 1 inclose 
his narrative (see below). 11 establishes the fact that he j^st saw the 
new root-group on the groundglass slide used for focussing the 
pnotondiograpb, and iudeed that it was this view of Ae unex¬ 
pected event which urged him to penevere (notwithstanding the 
donded state of the sky) in secnrmg a neg^ive, i,e. No. 1176, 
on whleh the new spot-group he had seen on (te ground glass 
t'Ude stands photographed. His narrative fumer establishes 
nairowa Hniks of time in which the outburst occurred, i.e. 
between sh. 58m. to about 4h. 3511., instead of to 4h. 

47 m» ptiB, 

1 eoBflsoaieata the foregoing iecU, as they are esscotMl 
cticamstances of the events and sboold be plaoed on recoed, 

^ J. B. N. HBMMftSKV 

IJehra Doon, N. W. Provinces, India, December 16,1881 

^ Jtilp 35; t88l, the run wet quite invisible owing to clouds, 
oanl tow a rds 4jxm., when a temnorary break oecuned, and' 1 
took negMivv Wo. 1175 at s8m. p.m. After this the sun 


again became invUible, while the rising clouds were so dense as 
to present little hope of getting another negative; so, as evening 
was approaching I was thinking of closing work for llie day, 
when, while I was still watching at the instrument, an un- 
expected opening occurred in the rising clouds below the son, 
and, soon after, the sun's image appeared on the ground glam 
used for focussing. To my surprise I now’ saw, nt about 4h. 
35ni. p.m., a large group of .>-pols about the sun’s centre, whicb 
were quite alwent in the previous negative, No. 1175; little 
expecting anything of the kind, or indeed to see the sun :it all 
that evening, I was not ready to expose a plate, but now seeing 
what had happened, 1 determined to persevere, though the 
clouds were very unpromising of another break, bo 1 at once 
took point!, on my blue setting glass, as is usual to set the instru¬ 
ment ijy (so as to avoid needless hiding of spots bcliind the 
w'ires), and h.iving done this, I prepared a plate ns quickly as 
possible, and set the exposing slide all ready, though the sun 
now was invisible ; fortunately another opening occurred at 4h. 
47111. p.m., when I took negative number 1176, in which appears 
the group of new spots nVout the sun's centre, which new group 
I saw without doubt nt about 4h. 35m, rui the ground gl.s>-sfor fo- 
cu-ssing. 1 then continued to watch for another negative until 
5h. 3oin. p.m., when the sky having become quite dark, 1 gave 
up work for the day. L. H. Clarke 

December 2 

Polymorphism of the Flower-heads of Centaurea Jacea 
In Centaurea facea, the ilower-bc.sds of the s.'ime stem, as far 
as I have seen, arc always of tlic s.'ime form, but different .stems 
of the same locality often present astonishing difference in their 
flower-heads. 

In the most common .and .nppireutly original form the flower- 
heads consist of florct.s which arc all of the same tubular sh.ipe 
and ail contain both fully develojicd anthers and stigma, the 
divergence of the outer florets giving to the whole head a 
diameter of 20-30 mm. (^ee H. hliiller, “Bie Bcfruchtung dcr 
Blumen/’ p. 382-384). From this original form variation has 
gone on in two opposite directinna, the final effects of this varia¬ 
tion being on the one side most couspieuoui male flower-heads 
of 50-55 mm. diameter, and on the other side less conspicuous 
female flowcr-hcads of 30-35 mm. diameter. In both ihtse 
extreme forms the outer row of florets jic-sscsses greatly eninrgcrl 
radiating corollas which are sexually functionles'-, but useful in 
making the flower-mass more cnn.s|’icuous. In the male flower- 
heads anthers and pistils of the disK-flowers are well-developed, 
but the style-branches never open so as to expose their stig- 
matic surfaces, and in their basal portion are grown together. 
In the female flower-hnds, on the contrary, only the pistil of 
the disk-flowers is fully developed, the anthers being pollenIess» 
shrivelled, and hrowmish-coloured. 

'lliese two extreme Jorms are linl^cd with the original one by a 
continuous series of gradations. 'When in the original form 
variation begins in the one dircclion, the outer row of florctH 

S radually becomes longer and more radiating, and in the same 
egree their sexual organs diminish in size and become funct un¬ 
less, the anthers first aimrting, and tlien the pistil. Finally, the 
barren ray-florets continuing to increa'-e, the pistils of the di.sk- 
florets, too, become functionless, and the conspicuous m.'ile 
flower-head Is accomplished. 

In the contrary variation some of the outer florets of the 
original form begin to diminish in size, while their anthers 
becojne brownish and pollenless, and this change .step by step 
proceeds inwards and seizes a greater and greater numlier of 
disk-florets, until the whole flower-head i.H female, and redneed 
to a diameter of 15-18 mm. This state being reached, the 
eoroUai of the marginal flowers recommence to increase and 
become radiating, wUle in the same time their anthers disappear 
without leaving any trace^ and their btyk-bronches/emain closing 
together. 

.These ^re, shortly sketched, the main varieties of Centaurea 
^acea, near Lippstadt. Further details are about to be pub¬ 
lished in one of the next numbers of Xosmos, 

Lippstadt Hermann MUllir 

The Weather 

Tkis morning 1 noticed the first blomom* of the Colbfoot 
[Tussilngo fai^a), ordinarily considered an Indication of the 
near apj^ch of spring. For many years a generous rivalry 
has exuted between myself and a friend (both traveUers on the 
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North Kent Kail way, on the banks of which the plant is exces* 
sively abundant) as to which could record the first blossouts. 
I think I have seen them as early as the first week in February; 
on the other hand, it is possilue that the first week in 
is on record as the earliest appearance; almost without ex* 
ception it truly indicated that any long period of severe weather 
was over for that winter. Will this prove the cose with the so- 
called ‘‘winter” of iSSi-iSSa? 

Lewisham, January 6 K> McLaciilam 

Indian Fossils.—D r. Gordon, of the Manse, Birnie, Elgin, 
writes that there is a ;vctty large collection of Siwalik fossils in 
the Falconer Museum at Forres, N.li. 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS IN 1882 

T he French Ministry of Tublic Instruction has issued 
the Proch-verbaux of the International Conference 
on the approaching Transit of Venus, held at Paris from 
the 5th to the 13th of October last. Representatives of 
fourteen nation^ities were present at the Conference, but 
regret was expressed that the United States had no dele¬ 
gate present Russia; also was unrepresented, but it has 
been understood that the Government of that county do 
not propose to organise expeditions beyond the limits of 
the Empire, or perhaps to undertake observations else¬ 
where than at the fixed observatories. M. Jules Ferry, 
then Minister of Public Instruction and the Fine Arts, 
was present at the opening meeting of the Conference on 
October 5, and stated its objects; he was named honorary 
president by acclamation, and on his proposition the 
meeting proceeded to the election of the acting-officers, 
which resulted in the choice of M. Dumas, perpetu^ 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, as presi¬ 
dent; Prof, Foerster, director of the Observatory of Berlin, 
and Prof, Weiss, director of the Observatory of Vienna, 
as vice-presidents; with M. Hirsch, of the Observatory 
of Neucndtel, delegate from the Swiss Republic, and M. 
Tisscrand, the proposed chief of a French expedition to 
Martinique, as secretaries. M. Dumas points out that 
the expeditions in 1874 were organised by the v.arious 
nations without any general previous understanding, each 
acting independently, adding that the necessity of co¬ 
operation in the arrangements of different countries for 
the observation of the approaching phenomenon is now 
Knera]l}r admitted. He directed special attention to the 
desirability of coming to some definite conclusion as to 
the employment or otherwise of photography on the occa¬ 
sion. In the discussion which followed Prof. Foerster 
announced that the German Commission had resolved 
not to employ photography in 1882, and Mr. K J. Stone, 
the Radcliffe Observer, directing astronomer of the British 
Commission, which he represented at the Conference, 
mentioned that it was not seriously intended to introduce 
photography in the expeditions of 1882, remarking that 
the French results from this method were not encouraging, 
and the American results had not been published in time 
to allow of due discussion before the British Commission 
was called upon to advise the Government on the best 
methods of observing the transit. 

M. d*Abbadie, however, reminded the Conference that 
good results had been obuined by Mr. Todd from the 
American photographs. M. Hirsch said the scientific 
public had been surprised to find that after the lapse of 
seven years since the transit of 1874 there was yet but a 
partial publication of results, and these in small number; 
each nation had given its solar parallax, but could not a 
different method of procedure be adopted for the transit 
of 1882 ? It might DO worth while to form a bureau det 
ceUcutSf cbai^ to collect, reduce, and discuss the whole 
of the observations in i88i, and the same bureau might 
also discuss the entire series of observations at the late 
transit, and publish the final value of the sun’s parallax 
firom the two transits. Prof.,Foerster took a similar view; 
Prof Oudemanns preferred that each commission should 


in the first place draw up and publish its separate report; 
the definitive parallax would follow. At the second sitting 
of the Conference on October 6 M. Dumas notified the 
stations selected by the French Commission and the ob¬ 
servers whom it was proposed to place in charge of the 
respective expeditions. At three of ithe stations, viz., 
Santa-Cruz, Rio Negro, and Port-Desire or Chubut, in 
Patagonia. M. Mansilla from the Argentine Republic, said 
the Frencn expeditions might count u^on the co-opera¬ 
tion of his Government, and the same was stated as 
reg.’irds Santiago, another of the French stations, by Dr. 
Moesta on the part of the Government of Chile. M. Liais, 
delegate from Brazil, mentioned that M. Cruls would 
observe at Rio Janeiro, where the sun would be nearly in 
the zenith soon after the second contact; he had also 
organised a station in a locality situated at an altitude of 
1800 metres to guard against unfavourable weather at 
Rio, and a third station would be at Pernambuco, where 
the chances of a clear sky are very great; further, M. 
Liais contemplated two additional stations, one of them 
in the Straits of Magellan; the telescopes employed in 
Brazil would be of 9 inches and 6 inches aperture. Prof. 
Foerster stated that the German Government had not 
finally decided upon the precise localities to which the 
four authorised expeditions would be sent, but it had been 
proposed to place two of them in the southern part of the 
United States, one in the south of the Argentine Republic, 
and the fourth at the Falkland Islands. With regard to 
observations in the Straits of Magellan, M. Bouquet de la 
Grye, of the French Navy, said the Chilian Government 
had for a long time past instituted meteorological ob¬ 
servations which, while they indicated that the proba¬ 
bilities of a fine sky were great at Santiago, were 
not promising for the Straits : “ 11 n’y a peut-£tre 
pas une probability de -(t de voir une partie seule- 
ment du phynomyne.” Prof. Foerster stated that ac¬ 
cording to his information, there existed near the 
Magellan Straits very limited localities where the con¬ 
ditions would be favourable in December. With regard 
to the Antilles, to which expeditions were intended to be 
sent, the conditions, according to M. Bouquet de la Grye, 
were complicated; at Martinique they would be pretty 
good, as also for Florida; at Cuba moderately so ; on 
the coasts of the Gulf of Mexico the chances of fine 
weather are small, though improving in the interior. M. 
Pechiile of Copenhagen said the Danish Government 
proposed, with the assent of the Chambers, to equip an 
expedition either to St. Croix or St. Thomas. Dr. 
Bakhuysen said, although the Netherlands Government 
had not made a final decision, it was proposed to send an 
expedition to Curasao or St. Martin in the Antilles, and 
a neliometer would form part of the equipment. M. 
Viegas, delegate from Portugal, remarking that the 
weather is usually mi^ificcnt in December n that 
country, mentioned that the observatories of Lisbon and 
Coimbra possessed large equatorial instruments, and 
suggested, if it were considered of utility, an expedition 
might be placed in the Portuguese colonies, at Benguela, 
for example. Mr. Stone reported upon the selection of 
stations by the English Commission, the principal centres 
being the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, and the Antilles. 
On the part of the Spanish Government, M. Pujaxon. 
director of the Naval Observatory at San Fernando, said 
it was intended to organise two stations, one at Porto 
Wco, the other in the southern part of Cuba, where tte 
chances of favourable weather will be considerable: 
equatorials of 6-inches (English) aperture to be supplied. 
At the same sitting of the Conference, M. Dumas pro- 
posedthe nomination of two committees, the one to be 
charged with the distribution of the observing-statlons, 
the other with the methods and instruments of observa¬ 
tion ; it had been previously pointed out by M. tPAbbadie 
that he was named to conduct an expedition to Cuba on 
the part of the French Government, where it was now 
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stated one would also be sent by Spain : the duplication 
of stations is not desirable in such a case. The Frest* 
dent’s propositions were adopted, but in addition the 
Committee on Methods was also charged with the con¬ 
sideration of the calculations and publication of the ob¬ 
servations in 1882, and were further deputed to consider 
the formation of a temporary international bureau, to be 
intrusted with the reduction of the whole of the observa¬ 
tions. At the fifth and last sitting of the Conference on 
October 13, the report from the Committee on Methods 
of Observation, &c., was presented. The proposals 
of the British Commission respecting the phenomena 
to be noted at the contacts of the limbs of the 
sun and Venus, brought forward by Mr. Stone, 
were made the foundation for a series of instruc¬ 
tions to observers, some explanations being appended 
thereto. After much divergence of opinion with regard 
to the advantage of an international bureau des calcub, 
the following proposition introduced by M. Dumas, and 
supported by Mr. Stone on the part of the English com¬ 
mission, was adopted by a large majority. 

“ The Conference expresses the wish that the French 
Government may be wilting to communicate in diplomatic 
form with the other governments represented in this con¬ 
ference, or those who are interested m the transits of 
Venus, in order to lay before them the proposition of 
convoking, after the return of the expieditions of 1882, an 
international conference on the transits of Venus, with a 
view to establish an understanding on the means to be 
adopted to arrive at the best and most expeditious use of 
the observations of the transits of 1874 .ind 1882, and in 
particular to inquire whether towards this end a tem¬ 
porary international bureau should not be formed.” 

The report closes with a list of the projected stations 
for the expeditions, so far as at present arranged. The 
British stations selected are: —Bermuda, Jamaica, Bar¬ 
bados, Cape Colony (3), Madagascar, New Zealand, 
Falkland Islands (f), with the Australian observatories. 


ON THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF THE OCEAN 
BASINS 

GEOLOGISTS have reason to thank Prof. Ball for 
^ directing their attention to the remarkable investi¬ 
gations of Mr. G. H. Darwin upon ‘*The Precession of a 
Viscous Spheroid, and the Kemote History of the Earth,” 
(/Mr//. Trans. Roy. Soc., Part ii., 1879). Prof. Hull has 
mready been led to point out one result which appeared 
to him to flow from them, in showing how the ancient 
tides may have produced the planes of marine denuda¬ 
tion. though Mr. Darwin has since expressed doubts as to 
the legitimacy of this conclusion. I wish to offer another 
speculation arising from Mr. Darwin’s work, which I 
think may account for the hitherto unexplained distribu¬ 
tion of land and water upon the surface of the globe. 

Herschel remarked long ago, in his Physical Geo- 
graphj^,” that the prevalence of land and water over two 
opposite hemispheres proves that the force by which 
the continents are sustained is one of tumfoction^ inas¬ 
much as it indicates a situation of the centre of Cavity 
of the total mass of the earth somewhat eccentric rela¬ 
tively to that of the general figure of the external surface 
—the eccentricity lying in the direction of dur antipodes: 
and is therefore a proof of the compamtive lightness of 
the materials of the terrestrial hemisphere.” In my 
” Physics of the Earth’s Crust,” just published, I have 
shown reasons for thinking that the distribution of the 
^terials of the earth, which gives rise to this condition, 
IS of the following kind. 1 accept on the whole the 
theory that the earth is a hot globe, of which the super- 
final crust is rendered solid by having become cool, and 
that the central part is soVd, either from great pressure, 
or fiom whatever other cause may be assigned i an inter¬ 
vening layer beneath the cooled crust still remaining 


liquid. The layers of which the whole is composed are 
arranged in order of their density. Now 1 have given 
reasons for believing that Herschel’s “comparative light¬ 
ness of the materials of the terrestrial hemisphere” 
arises from the fact that the cooled crust beneath the 
continents is intrinsically less dense than that beneath the 
great oceans. I think that the crust beneath the conti¬ 
nents consists of the cooled acid, or granitic, and there¬ 
fore lighter magma, which ought naturally to have formed 
originally the entire superficial portion of the globe. But 1 
conclude thtit the bottoms of the great oceans consist never¬ 
theless of a crust formed out of the cooled basic layer. Be¬ 
neath the cooled crust the laws of hydrostatic equilibrium 
would require that, if the substratum is truly liquid, it should 
be of the same density under both these areas. I also con¬ 
clude that the upper surface of the basic crust which 
forms the floor of the oceans is really depressed below 
the mean surface of figure. 

To these conclusions I arrived without being able to 
suggest any satisfactory explanation of the facts. I saw 
that they agreed with, and were supported by, the view of 
those geologists who assert that the great oceanic and 
continental areas have never changed places ; but neither 
could I any better see the reason for this. 

Let us now inquire whether Mr. Darwin’s researches 
throw any light upon the subject. 1 shall refer chiefly to the 
summary and discussion of results appended to his paper, 
for it is sm.all bl.aTne to a sexagenarian, not a professed 
mathematician, to admit that to follow the calculations is 
beyond the scope of his powers. As I understand Mr. 
Darwin, he thinks it probable that the moon and the 
earth were once a single mass, and that at the time when 
this mass was rotating at the rate of about one revolution 
in five hours the whole separated into two portions, the 
smaller of which went to form the moon ; and that the 
moon then began to recede from the earth, until now, 
after the lapse of fifty-four millions of years or more, it is 
at its present distance. The ellipticity of the mass when 
rotating at the above-named speed would be about I-I 2 th. 
[This would make the mass very much less compressed 
than an ordinary orange.] He does not think it probable 
that this amount of ellipticity would cause the spheroid 
to break up simply from the centrifugal effect of the rota¬ 
tion ; but he suggests, judging from the calculated period 
of a gravitational oscillation of a fluid spheroid, of uni¬ 
form density equal to the mean of the earth, viz. i hour 
34 minutes, that the period of the free oscillation of a 
spheroid ” consisting of a denser nucleus and a rarer sur¬ 
face,” but of the same me.in density as the earth, might 
coincide with the period of the bodily solar tide at that time. 
” It seems to be quite possible that two complete gravita¬ 
tional oscillations of the earth in its primitive state might 
occupy four or five hours.” ” Accoidingly the solar tides 
would be of enormous height." He then adds: " Does it 
not then seem possible that, if the rotation were fast 
enough to bring the spheroid into anything near the un¬ 
stable condition, then the large solar tides might rupture 
the body into two or more parts? In this case one 
would conjecture that it would not be a ring that would 
detach itself.” 

I now proceed to build my speculation upon his. It is 
obvious, that, according to the above theory, the act of 
fisriparturition by which the moon was born must have 
been sudden. One of the two solar tidal protuberances 
broke aw«y from the earth to inchoate a separate exist¬ 
ence. A ^eat but shallow hole must consequently have 
been formed, whose centre would have been on or near 
the equatoif. Prof. Ball says : “Not for long would that 
fragment retain an irregular form; the mutual attraction 
of the particles would draw the mass toeether. By the 
same gentle ministrations the wound on the earth would 
soon M healed. In the lapse of time the earth would be¬ 
come as whole as ever, and at last it would not retain 
even a scar to testify to the mighty catastrophe.” 
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I form a less hopeful prognostication. I think the 
'>cean basins are the scar, vrhich still testify to the place 
of separation. 

The density of the moon is 0-56654 times that of the 
oarth. Putting the mean density of the earth at 5*5, this 
makes the density of the moon 3*1. The density of 
granite is about 2*68, and that of basalt 2*96. Conse¬ 
quently the density of the moon is a little greater than 
that of the basic layer of the earth’s surface, which 1 
think we may expect to occur at the sea-board at a depth 
of about 25 miles. The entire mass of tlie moon is 
0*011364 of the mass of the earth. 

Accordingly, it would require a layer of about 31 
miles thick, of the density of granite, to be taken off the 
surface of the primitive mass to make a body of the mass 
of the moon ; and if the mean density of the matter re¬ 
moved was the same as that of the moon, a somewhat 
thinner layer would suffice. But if we reduce the area of 
the skin removed to the area of the oceans, it would 
require to be X 3 i» or about 41 miles deep. Hence a 

uniform layer rather less than 41 miles thick taken off the 
oce.anic areas would be sufficient to make the moon. 

<.)f course the layer removed would not, in fact, have 
been of uniform thickness. But the above estimate 
gives an idea of the size of the cavity which would be 
produced. What then would happen ? This would de¬ 
pend upon whether the surface had already become at all 
solid. I conceive this would be the case at a veiy early 
stage, judging from the manner in which a solid layer 
forms on the liquid lava of Kilauea. The hole would 
therefore fill up by the rise of the liquid from below, 
rather than by the lateral appr ach of the edges of the 
wound. When the raw surface again solidified we should 
have a cruit of greater density over the area in question, 
because formed from a lower and denser layer, which 
would have ri§cn not quite to the level of the lighter 
crust. There would, however, have necessarily been a 
certain amount of flow in the upper fluid layers towards 
the cavity, and this would have carried the cooled granitic 
crust whicb, floating on it, still remained upon the earth 
along with it. What was left of the granitic crust would 
therefore be broken up into fragmentary areas, now re¬ 
presented by the continents. This would make the 
Atlantic a great rent, and explain the rude parallelism 
which exists between the contours of America and the 
Old World. 

The sudden rupture of so considerable a fragment from 
the rotating spheroid, would alter its mass, form, and 
moment of momentum. It appears then that its axis of 
rotation would be :Utcred, which might account for the 
fact, that the approximate pole of the oceanic area is 
not in the equator. 

The volcanic surface of the moon, if volcanic it be, 
would lend considerable support to the view which I 
maintain, that the water subsmnee emitted by volcanoes 
is an integral constituent of the fluid substratum. For 
when the moon broke away from the earth it would 
carry with it the aqueous constituent of the magma. 
Owing to the much smaller force of gravity in the moon, 
the pressure under which this would there be placed 
would be much less than in the earth. Consequently it 
would more easily escape, and the signs of volcanic 
action would be more pronounced. But the difficulties 
surrounding terrestrial vulcantsm are so great, that one is 
hardly tempted to add the lunar to them, O. Fisher 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE DINOSAURIA^ 

I N the May nunfoer of the Amricnut Journal of 
Scimee (p. 423) I presented an outliM of a etasMfica- 
tion of the Jurassic Oinosaunan reptiles oit tUs country 
> By O. C. Uanh. Read facTun the Hadowd Asadtaiy of S^mow, 
at tha raiadaiphia amtav, Hovatibar la. itSi. Cowonwiatad by the 


which I had personally examined^ The series then 
investigated is deposited in the Museum of Yale Cdlege, 
and consists of several hundred individuals, many of 
them well preserved, and representing numerous genmra 
and species. To ascertain how far the classification pro¬ 
posed would apply to the material gathered from wider 
fields, I- have sinoe examined various Dinosaurian re¬ 
mains from other formations of this country, and likewise 
during the past summer have visited most of the museums 
of Europe that contain important specimens of this 
roup. Although the investigation is not yet completed, 
have thought the results already attained of sufficient 
interest to present to the Academy at this time. 

In previous classifications, which were based upon very 
limited material compared with what is now available, 
the Dinosaurs were very generally regarded as an o^er. 
Various characters were assigned to the group by von 
Meyer, who applied to it the term Pochypmaj oy Owen, 
who subsequently gave the name Dinosauria^ now in 
general use; and also by Huxley, who more recently pro¬ 
posed the name Ornithoscelida^ and who first appreciated 
the great importance of the group, and the close relation 
it bears to birds. The researches of Leidy and Cope in 
this country, and Hulkc, Seeley, and others in Europe, 
have likewise added much to our knowledge of the 
subject. 

An examination of any considerable portion of the 
Dinosaurian remains now known will make it evident to 
any one familiar with reptiles, recent or extinct, that this 
group should be regarded not as an order but as a sub¬ 
class, and this rank is given it in the present communica¬ 
tion. The great number of subordinate divisions in the 
group, and the remarkable diversity among those already 
discovered indicate that many new forms will yet be 
found. Even among those now known, there is a much 
greater difference in size and in osseous structure than in 
any other sub-class of vertebrates, with the single excep¬ 
tion of the placental Mammals. Compared with the 
Marsupials, living and extinct, the Dinosauria show an 
equal diversity of structure, and variations in size from by 
far the largest land animals known—fiftjr or sixty feet 
long, down to some of the smallest, a few inches only in 
length. 

According to present evidence the Dinosaurs were con¬ 
fined entirely to the Mesozoic age. Th^ were abundant 
in the Tri.’issic, culminated in the Jurassic, ar.d continued 
in diminishing numbers to the end of the Cretaceous 
period, when they became extinct. The great variety of 
forms that flourished in the Triassic render it more than 
probable that some members of the group existed in the 
Permian period, and their remains may be brought to 
light at anv time. 

The Triassic Dinosaurs, although so very numerous, 
are known to-day mainly from footprints and fragmen¬ 
tary osseous remains. Not more than half-a-dozen 
skeletons, at all complete, hare been secured from de¬ 
posits of this period; hence, many of the remains 
described cannot at present be referred to their appro¬ 
priate divisions in the group. 

From the Jurassic period, however, during which Dino¬ 
saurian reptiles reached their zenith in size and numbers, 
representatives of no less than four well-marked orders 
are now so welt known that dlAerent families and genera 
can be very accurately determined, and almost the entire 
osseous structure of typical exam^es, at least, be made 
out with certainty. The main difficulty at present with 
the Jurassic Dinosaurs is in ascertaining the affinities of 
the diminutive forms which appear to approach birds so 
closely. These forms were not rare, but their remains 
hitherto found are moitly fragmentary, and ean with 
difficulty be distinguished from those of birds, wUch 
occur in the same ^s. Future discoveries will, wHhout 
doubt, throw modi light upon this peim. 

Comparatively little is yet known of Cretaceous IHoo- 
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flvm, alAoagh many have been described from incom- 
fiflte specimens. All of these nppear to have been of 
targe size, but much inferior mtbis respect to the gigantic 
forms of rile previous period. The remains best pre¬ 
served show that, before extinction, some members of the 
group became quite highly specialised. 

Regarding the Dinosaurs as a sub-class of the Rf.p- 
TTL 1 A, the forms best known at present may be classified 
as follows 

Sub-Class DmosAURiA 

Tremaxillary bones separate; upper and lower tem¬ 
poral arches; rami of tower jaw united in front by 
cartilage only; no teeth on palate. Neural arches of 
vcrtcbim united to centra by suture; cervical vertebral 
numerous; sacral verlebrse co-ossified. Cervical ribs 
united to vertebree by suture or ankylosis; thoracic ribs 
double-headed. Pelvic bones separate from each other, 
and from sacrum; ilium prolonged in front of acetabu¬ 
lum ; acetabulum formed in part by pubis; Ischia meet 
dist^y on median line. Fore and hind limbs present, 
the latter ambulatory and larger than those in front; 
head of femur at right angles to condyles; tibia with 
procnemial crest; fibula complete. First row of tarsals 
composed of astragalus ana calcaneum only, which 
together form the upper portion of ankle joint. 

(i.) Order Sauropoua (Lliard foot).—Herbivorous. 

Feet plantigrade, ungulate; five digits in manus and 
pes; second row of carpals and tarsaH unossified. Pubes 
projecting in front, end united distally by cartilage; no 
post-pubis. Precaudal vertebra: hollow. Fore and hind 
limbs nearly equal; limb bones solid. Sternal bones 
parial. Piemaxillaries with teeth. 

(1) Family Atlantosanridff. Anterior vertebrae opi>>tho- 
c«!ian. Ischia directed do^vnward, with extremities 
meeting on median line. 

Genera Athtniosaunts, Apatosaurus, Brontosaurus, 
Dtpiodocns, f Camarasanrus {Ampkicae/ias), f Dystro- 
phttus. 

(u) Family Anterior vertebrm opistho- 

ceeKan. Isdiia directed backward, with sides meeting 
on median line. 

<^us Morosaurus. 

European forms of this order: Bothriospondylus, 
Cetiosaurus, Chondrostcosanms, Eucamerotus, Omithop- 
sis, Petorostturus. 


(2.) Order Stegosauria (Plated lizard).—Herbivorous. 

Feet plantigrade ungulate; five digits in manus and 
pes; second row of carpals unossified. Pubes projecting 
nne in fiamt; post-pubis present. Fore limbs very small; 
locomotion mainly on hand hiaibs. Vertebrae and limb 
hones solid. Oss^s dermal armor. 

<i) Fassaif Stegosaurida. Vertebrae biconcave. Neural 
caanl in saoram expanded into large chamber; ischia 
directed backward, with sides mooting on median W. 
Astragalus eo-ossited with tibia; metiqxrdials very short. 

Ges^ Stt^osaurus {fiypstrk^Jhis), Diraeodou, and in 
Ewope Omosauru^ Owen. 

(2) Family Scelidoseatrida. Astragalus not co-ossified 
with tibia; metatarsals elongated ; four functional digits 
in pes. Ktown forms all European. 

Genera SaUdosaurus, AcauthopkolU, CnOaomus, Hy- 
laomswus, BcUteafUkus, 


(3-) Order Ornithopoda (Bird foot).->Herbivorotia. 
Feet di^igrade, five functional d^its in manus and 
... pubis 


wanting; post- 

^Genera OrnMetuim, Zjuuattrus, Mutotautm, and in 

Bnoepe 

(3} Fam&y ^anodonBda, Clavicles present; post¬ 


pubis incomplete. Premaxillarles edentulous. 'Known 
mrms all European. 

Genera Tptaaodon, Veclisaurus. 

(3) Family HadrosaurideF. Teeth in several rows, 
forming with use a tessela ed grinding surface. Anterior 
vertebrx opisthocoelian. 

Genera Hadrosaurus, ? Agathaumas, Cionodon. 

(4.) Order Therofoda (Beast foot).—Carnivorous. 

Feet digitigrade: digits with prehensile claws. Pubes 
projecting downward, and co-ossified distally. Vertebrae 
more or less cavernous. Fore limbs very small; limb 
bones hollow. Premaxillaries with teeth. 

(1) Family Vcricbr® biconcave. Pubes 

slender, and united distally. Astragalus with ascending 
process. Five digits in manus and four in pes. 

Genera Megalosaurus {PoikUopleitron), from Europe. 
Allosaurm, Ceelosaurus, Creosaurus, Dryptosaurus 
{Lirlabs). 

(2) Family Zanchdontida. Vertebrae biconcave. Pubes 
broad elongate plates, with anterior margins united. 
Astragalus without ascending process ; five digits in 
manus and pes. Known forms European. 

Genera Zandodon, ? Teratosaurus. 

VaxtAXy Amphisaurid{e. Vertebra: biconcave. Pubes 
rod-like; five digits in manus and three in pes. 

Genera Amphisaurus {^Megadactylui), f Bafhyjmathus, 
? Cl'Psysaurus; and in Europe, Palaosaurus, Thecodon- 
tosaurtts. 

(4) Family Labrosaurida. Anterior \'ertebra: strongly 
opisthoccelian, and cavernous. Metatarsals much elon¬ 
gated. Pubes slender, with anterior margins united. 

Genus Labromurtts. 

Sub-Order Ca>:i.liRiA (hollow tail). 

(5) Family Codurida. Bones of skeleton pneumatic or 
hollow. Anterior cervical vertebrse opisthocoelian, re¬ 
mainder bi concave. Metatarsals very long and slender. 

Genus Cmlurus. 


Sub-Order Co.mpsockatha. 

(6) Family Compsognathida. Anterior vertebra: opistbo- 
coelian. Three functional digits in manus and pes. Ischia 
with long symphysis on median line. Only known speci¬ 
men European. 

Genus Compsognathus. 

DINOSAURIA ? 

(5.) Order Hallopoda (leaping foot).—Carnivorous ? 

Feet digitigrade, unguiculate; three digits ia pes; 
metatarsals greatly elongated; calcaneum much produced 
backward. Fore limbs ve^ small Vertebrw and limb 
bones hollow. Vertebra biconcave. 

Family Hallopodida. 

Genus Hallopus. 

The five orders defined above, which I had previously 
established for the reception of the American Jurassi. 
Dinosaurs, appear to be all natural groups, well marked 
in general from each other. The European Dinosaurs 
from deposits of corresponding age fall readily into the 
same divisions^ and, in some cases, admirably supplement 
the series indicated by the American forms. The more 
imporjtant remains from other formations in this country 
and in Emope, so far as their characters have been made 
out, may lik^ise be referred with tolerable certainty to 
the same orders. 

The three orders of Herbivorous Dinosaurs, ehhougfa 
widely different in their typical forins, show, as might he 
expected, indications of approximation in some of their 
aberrant genem. The Samrt^eJu, for example, sritli 
ABoMt&tuunu and Broutosmtnts, ef gigantic sire, lor 
thehr meet characteristic members, have in Murotmnu a 
beanoh toadiag toward the Stegwam. The tetter eeder, 
likewise, akboagh its type genus is in many fespects the 
most strongly marked division of the Dinosaurs, has its 
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SeelidosauruSf a form with some features pointing strongly 
towards the Omithopoda. 

The Carnivorous Dinosauria now best known may all 
be placed at present in a single order, and this is widely 
separated from those that include the herbivorous forms. 
The two sub-orders defined include very aberrant forms, 
which show many points of resemblance to Mesozoic 
birds. Among the more fragmentary remains belonging 
in this order, but not included in the present classihca- 
tion, this resemblance appears to be carried much farther. 

The order Hallopoda^ which I have here referred to the 
Dinosauria^ with doubt, differs from all the known 
members of that group in having the hind feet specially 
adapted for leaping, the metatarsals being half as long as 
the tibia, and the calcaneum produced far backward. 
This difference in the tarsus, however, is not greater than 
may be found in a single order of Mammals, and is no 
more than might be expected in a sub-class of Reptiles. 

Among the families included in the present classifica¬ 
tion, I have retained three named by Huxley {Scelido- 
sauridcPt Iguamdontida^ and Megalosaurida\' although 
their limits as here defined are somewhat different from 
those first given. The sub-order Compsognathay also, 
was established by that author in the same memoir, 
which contains all the more important facts then known 
in regard to the Dinosauria. With the exception of the 
Hadrosauridee, named by* Cope, the other families above 
described were established by the writer. 

The Amphisaurida and the Zanclodontida;, the most 
generalised families of the DinosauHiXy are only known 
from the Trias. The genus Dystrophteus^ referred provi¬ 
sionally to the Sauro^da, is likewise from deposits of 
that age. The typical genera, however, of all the orders 
and sub-orders are Jurassic forms, and on these especially 
the present classification is based. The Hadrosauridee 
are the only family confined to the Cretaceous. Above 
this formation, there appears to be at present no satis¬ 
factory evidence of the existence of any Dinosauria. 


THE TAV AND THE FORTH BRIDGES 
reconstruction of the Tay Bridge (if it really 
**• go on) by Mr. W. H. Barlow and the re-de¬ 
signing of the Forth Bridge by Mr. John Fowler 
and Mr. B. Baker will undoubtedly mark a new point 
of departure in the practice of British engineers. With 
the advent of railways there arose a generation of 
engineers who for some inexplicable reason ignored 
the traditions of their predecessors and gave no thought 
to wind pressure. Previous to this the question was 
always considered of vital importance by construaors. 
For example, Tredgold, writing some sixty years ago 
about roofs over building slips, directed special attention 
to the fact that such structures were ** much exposed to 
be racked and strained by high winds," and recom¬ 
mended certain proportions, based upon the assumption 
of the actual weight of the roof being 16 lbs. per square 
foot, and the pressure of the wind 40 lbs. per foot. He 
thus clearly warned engineers that in some instances the 
pressure of the wind atad not the load governs the strength 
of the structure. Nevertheless so completely have British 
engineers ignored this condition that it may safely be 
said at least three-fourths of the railway bridges in 
Great Britain and Ireland have no lateral bracing or pro¬ 
vision of any kind to enable them to resist wind pressure. 
Even metallic arched bridges, which from their form must, 
in the absence of cross bracing, be necessarily in a state of 
more or less unstable equilibrium, form no exception to 
the rule. At Richmond, for insunce, and at Kingston 
also, there are cast-iron arches about loo feet in span, the 
lateral stability of which is dependent solely upon the 
8 inches or 10 inches wide flanges of the archM ribs. 
There is no lateral bracing nor are there any iron cross- 
* Qoamrly Joninal G«cUogic»l Society of Lesdoo, vol. nvL p. 34> xIto- 


girders to bind the arched ribs together, and the lateral 
stiffness of a lo-inch flange over a span of 100 feet is 
more easily imagined than calculated. Within a few 
hundred yards of the Richmond Bridge is an anemometer 
which, according to the official returns, has not infre¬ 
quently recorded a pressure of 37 lbs. per square foot, but 
it is hardly necessary to say that no wind pressure even 
approximating to that amount could ever have taken 
effect on the bridge. 

Since the fall of the Tay Bridge the principles and 
practice of Telford’s day have been reverted to by British 
engineers, and the question of wind pressure has been 
most influential in determining the design and propor¬ 
tions of the new Tay and the proposed Forth Bridges. 

In the original Tay Bridge the type of pier foundation 
Anally developed was, it may be remembered, a single 
cylinder of 31 feet diameter. This was satisfactory 
enough as regards vertical pressure, but in the new 
design it was lateral and not vertical pressure which 
governed the form of the pier’s foundation, and the latter 
will consist not of a single 31 feet cylinder but of two 23 
feet cylinders spread 32 feet apart centre to centre, and 
affording correspondingly increased lateral stability. Simi¬ 
larly, as regards the metallic piers resting on these foun¬ 
dations ; originally these consisted of a group of cast 
iron columns, and as regards vertical pressure nothing 
could be better, for, as we have recently ascertained by 
tests, a hollow cast-iron column of ordinary proportions 
will carry more load than either a wrought iron or a steel 
tube of equal weight. When the bending action of the 
wind upon a bridge pier is taken into consideration, how¬ 
ever, the steady vertical pressure due to the load becomes 
of comparatively little moment, and Mr. Barlow has very 
properly adopted wrought iron for the piers of the new 
Tay Bridge, and the Board of Trade have with no less 
propriety intimated, in their recent Memorandum of 
Requirements,” that piers made up of a group of small 
cast-iron columns will no longer be passed by the inspect¬ 
ing officers. 

The superstructure of the new Tay Brid^, no less than 
the piers, affords evidence of the provision which it is 
now thought necessary to make against the consequences 
of high wind pressures. Thus Mr. Barlow has provided 
three lines of defence against a train being hurled into 
the Tay, firstly, a guard balk of considerable height out¬ 
side each rail; secondly, a ballasted floor of sufficient 
strength to hold up a derailed locomotive at any point; 
and thirdly, a strong iron parapet. Most of these pro¬ 
visions will in all probability be insisted upon by the 
Board of Trade in future railway bridges. 

Turning now to the gigantic Forth Bridge, the influence 
of wind pressure in determining the design is beyond all 
precedent. The assumed lateral pressure of the wind 
upon the 1700 feet span girder is in fact no less than 50 
per cent, greater than the maximum rolling load, so that 
were it not for the influence of gravity on tne mass of the 
bridge, the required strength would be greater laterally 
than vertically to the extent of one-half. The weight of 
steel in the 1700 feet girder is, however, so considerable, 
that the stresses both for rolling load and wind pressure 
are relatively less than in smaller bridges. 

The original design for the Forth Bridge by Sir Thomas 
Bouch was, it will be remembered, on the suspension prin¬ 
ciple. Except as regards the enormous drop in the sus- 
pmsion chains and the consequent unprecedented height 
of the piers, there was little to distinguish the proposed 
structure from an ordinary suspension bridge with stiffen¬ 
ing girder, and without the inatoed stays characteristic of 
American suspension brides. During the past forty 
years the susMnsion principle has been universally re¬ 
jected by engineers of all countries as unsuitable to the 
conditions of high-speed railway traffic, and the only 
reason for introducing it in the case of the Forth Bridge 
was the assumption that no other plan wai commercially 
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attainable. It caused no little surprise therefore, and not 
a few expressions of incredulity, when Messrs. Fowler and 
Baker announced that the span of 1700 feet was no reason 
at all for departing from the old and well-tested principle 
of girder construction, but that on the contrary a girder 
bridge of proper design would be not only infinitely stifTer, 
but also considerably cheaper, than a structure on the 
suspension principle. This conclusion was however con¬ 
firmed by Mr. W. H. Barlow and Mr. T. £. Harrison 
after careful independent investigation, and a design was 
finally agreed upon by all the engineers and accepted by 
the four railway companies finding the funds for its 
construction. 

The Forth Bridge as intended to be constructed may 
be briefly described as a continuous steel girder bridge, 
of varying depth and with fixed points of contrary flexure. 
In several essential points it is analogous to the well- 
known continuous tubular girder bridge across the Menai 
Straits, as in both cases the continuous girder traverses 
two main spans and two end spans of about half the width 
of the former. In the Forth Bridge, however, the main 
spans are 1700 feet, and the end spans 675 feet, whilst in 
die Britannia Bridge the respective dimensions are but 
460 feet and 230 feet. It is hardly necessary to say, 
therefore, that though the principle is the same the pro¬ 
portions and general details of the two structures present 
no points of re-^emblance. 

The continuous girders of the Forth Bridge arc 340 
feet, or one-fifth of the span, in depth at the piers, and 
only 45 feet deep at the centre of the 1700 feet si>an. In 
ordinary continuous girders the points of contrary flexure 
are situated about one-fifth of the span from the piers, 
but in the F’orth Bridge they are fixed at the most econo¬ 
mical distance, which was found on investigation to be 
& about two-fifths. Every continuous girder may, for pur- 
1 pose of calculation, be regarded as made up of a central 
" girder supported by two cantilevers. In ordinary cases 
I the central girder will have an effective span about equal 
^ to the total span -r-v'3'. If the Forth Bridge were an 
g ordinary continuous girder the effective span of the 
central girder would thus be about 982 feet, but as a 
matter of fact it will be made 350 feet, and it is to this 
deviation from the ordinary proportions that the economy 
of the design is largely due. By keeping the central 
girder of mMerate span, or in other words by removing 
the points of contrary flexure farther from the piers, the 
central portion of the girder is lightened, the bending 
moment correspondingly reduced, and the mass or 
metal is concentrated near the piers, where it acts with 
the least leverage. Thus the lower member of the great 
girder, where it -springs from the masonry piers at a 
height of 20 feet above high water, is a steel tube I2 feet 
diameter and about 2 inches thick, whilst at the centre of 
the span, where the bottom member has been cambered 
upwards to a height of 150 feet for navi^tion purposes, 
it is of ordinary trough section, about 3 iMt in width. 

On plan as well as in elevation the Forth Bridge is a 
cohtinuous girder of varying depth. To resist high wind 
pressures the tubular lower members are spaced 120 feet 
apart, centre to centre at the piers, whereas the trough 
lower members of the central girder are spaced but 27 
feet iy>art. By van'ing the effective depth of the girder 
both on plan and elevation a great saving is effected in 
the bracing, as the shearing stresses are to a large extent 
taken up by the main members of the girder. In a bow¬ 
string girder the bracing is similarly lightened by the 
arching of the top member. There are other sources of 
economy in the proposed design which we have not space 
to refer to at present. 

It is intended, we understand, to give such proportions 
to rite several members of the structure that under the 
combined stresses resulting from the maximum rolling 
load and a wind pressure of 56 lbs. per square foot, 
the stress per square inch will in no case exceed one- 
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fourth of the ultimate Btreneth of the steel used in con< 
Btruction. The steel used In compression will be consU 
derably strong and harder than the more ductile 
material used for the parts in tension. 

Facility of erection has necessarily been one of the 
most imjMrtant governing elements in the design of the 
Forth Bridge. With aoo feet depth of water, scaffolding 
Is of course out of the question, and the only practicable 
way of erecting the great girders is by commencing the 
work at each pier and adding successive bays of struts, 
ties^ and bracing on either side, until the whole structure 
it complete. This mode of erection, technically known 
as erection by overhang,” is that which has been sue- 
cessfully adopted in the two largest railway bridges yet 
constructed, namely, the St. Louts Bridge across the 
Mississippi, of 525 feet span, and the Douro Bridge, of 
the same span, near Lisbon. The great advantage and 
security of erection by overhang in a case like the Forth 
Bridge is that ever^ piece of the work is hnished and 
securely braced against storms before another length is 
commenced. When the bridge is partially finished it will 
at the distance present much the appearance of three 
huge birds perched with outspread wings on as many 
foMS. The distance between the tips of the wings will 
be represented by that between the ends of tlie canti¬ 
levers, or say, 1500 feet. It might be thought that this 
would be a critical stage of the erection, but it is not so, 
as the work is so designed that if a hurricane of 56 lbs. 
par square foot were to strike one wing whilst the other 
remained becalmed the cantilevers would not spin round 
like a weathercock, but remain perfectly stable and 
secure. 

We understand that the Board of Trade have signified 
their approval of the design and < f the provisions made 
by the engineers as regards strains and wmd pressures. 


mTES 

Ths last wwk of the late Mr. II. C. Watson on the distribution 
of British plants was his "Topographical Botany,” published in 
1873-4* >u which b« traced the dispen;ion of each species through 
the 1 12 vice*counties of Britain which he adopted. Of this book 
only 100 copies were printed for private circulation, and these 
were all given away by the author immediately. Since its issue 
a large amount of new material has been accnmulated, prindpally 
through the exertions of the members of the Botanical Record 
Clnb, and at the time of his death, lost autumn, Mr. Watson 
was engaged in the peparation of a new edition. This he did 
not live to complete os regards its prefatory end explanotory 
portions, but he had kept an interleaved copy in which be regu* 
larly entered up every record of any plant in a new district that 
was brought to his notice. At his own special reqatf^t this was 
deposited with bis herbarium at Kew, and from tfaia it is now 
proposed to prepare a second edition of the book, which Mr. 
Qnaritch has undertaken to publish, and Mr. J. G, Baker, of the 
Royal Gardens, and the Rev, W. W. Newbould to make ready 
for the press. 

THB New York announces the death of Mr. Lewis H. 
Morgan at Rochester, N.Y., on December 17, after a brief iU« 
ness folfowliig a long period of delicate health. " W^th reference 
to our pto-CoJumbran antiqtdties,” the ^^aiim statea, "he might 
for some thne past fanve called the Nestor of Indfara edino- 
logista. A native of Western New York, he early became 
interested in the ne 4 ^boaring remnant of the once mighty Six 
Nations, and gained a foonMig^ insight into the political and 
milltaiy constUnti. n of the Coi fedenify, its manners end au> 
IMM» tad rtMive all its ourious system of tribal intermarriages. 
Togdlmr with soate kindred In^ilag si^ts he instituted, it 
tlw age of twenty-five, an Order, or 'New Coafedency' of 
the Broquob— a sort of antiquarian society, having as a sub- 
sMbry aim the premotion of a kindlier feelii^ toward the red 


read a number of papers on the Iroquois, which, under the nom 
it flume of ' Shenandoah,’ were published, as letters addressed 
to Albert Gallatin, in Cotton's American Quarierfy Heview, In 
1847. From this source they were reiirinted by Neville B, 
Craig, of Pittsburgh, in his monthly Olitn Time (1848), and 
five years ago once more saw the light in Robert Clarke and 
Co.’s reprint of the latter periodical. This work at once put 
Mr. Morgan in the front rank of Indian authorities. A profits- 
sional visit to Lake Su])erior led him to observe an animal closely 
associated with the aborigines, and toward the close of 1867 he 
produced the ' American Beaver and his Woik^,' an exliaustive 
but highly readable monograph, in which, to use the words of 
the late Jeffries Wyman {Nation, February 27, 1868), Mr. Mor¬ 
gan, 'with a seal and patience worthy of Reaumur, the Hubers, 
or of Darwin, re-examined the whole subject and Isigely in¬ 
creased our knowledge,’ and which 'justly entitled him to an 
honourable place in the higher ranks of original observers.’ The 
year following, in an article on the 'Seven Cities of Cibola,’ 
in the A^ortA American Review (April, 1869), he struck a blow 
at the whole fabric of the theory of Indian civilisation handed 
down by the Spaniards and embalmed by Pre'-cott, and laid the 
foundations of the prevailing conception of the meaning of that 
communal architecture which was for centuries regarded as royal 
and palatial. In 1873 appeared among the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution’s Contributions to Science a quarto volume of 700 pages, 
entitled ' Sy-tems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human 
Family.’ This was the first fruit of Mr. Morgan’s discovery, 
while on his excursion to Lake Superior, that the system of 
marriage and relationship in the Six Nations was that of the 
American Indians generally, and his subsequent renection that 
he had encountered a fundamental fact in the development of 
human society. He afterward resumed the whole quesiioa b a 
popular manner in his ‘Ancient Society ; or, Rfccarches in the 
Line of Human Progress of Savagery through Barbarism into 
CivilNation,’ His last work was among the pueblos of New 
Mexico, from the study of « hich he concluded that the Mound- 
builders were village Indians of New Mexican origin, and that 
the mounds were the platforms for their long wooden communal 
houses. These coneJubions were publibhed in the first report of 
the Archaeological Institute of America (1880). On his death- 
bed he received his very latest printed work, 'Houses and 
House Life of the American Aborigine^’ publibhed by the 
Bureau of EUinology of the Smithsonian Institution.” 

Wx regret to annource the death, at the age of seventy-one 
years, of Prof. J. W. Draper, of New York, We hope next 
week to give rome account of his varied work in science. The 
death of Mr, Binney, of Manchester, is ako announced, and of 
him also next week we shell give a brief memoir. 

Thb scientific circle in Dublin has sustained a great and a. 
deeply felt loss by the sudden and premature death of Dr, 
Reuben J. Harvey. Reuben J. Har^’ey was born in 1845; he 
was the son of a well known physician in Cork, still living, and 
for many years one of the most distingniihed professors in- 
Uie Queen’s College of that city. He entered TriiUty College, 
Dublin, in 1863, obtaining a non-feundation schrlarsbip irs 
science in i86fi; he graduated as a senior gold medalHst (Mathe¬ 
matical Tripos) in 1867. Fntering the medical school of the 
University of Dublin he obtained the first medical seholorship Im 
1868, and graduated as M.B. in 187a He completed bis studies- 
in the Khools of Vienna and Wiinburg; at one time he was a 
demonstrator in anatomy in the Dublin University School; of late 
years he was Professor of Physiology in the Carmidiael Sdiool- 
of Medicine, and one of the j^ysiclans of the Cork Street Fever 
Hospital. In the punutt of his professional dutlei Be was taken' 
in of typhus fever on the 24th of December list, of which he 
died on the 28th of the wme month. Hb sterling qualities; 
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endeared him to a bo&t of friends; his Wthenutical abilities 
were of no common order, be was a painstaking and enthusiastic 
' worker in the school of modern physiology, but it is to be feared 
that the results of much of his labour will now never be known, 
for he was slow to publish, {veferring to wait for a completer 
confirmatioa of his numerous observations. He was an extremely 
popular lecturer, and his sudden death has saddened many a 
he^. 

Ms. A. G. Mork, F.L.S., M.R.I.A., &c., has been appointed 
to the post of Curator of the Dublin Natural History 
Mnaeam, Mr. More is known to botany as the author (with the 
late Dr. Moore) of the " Cyhele Hibernica.** During the past 
fifteen years he has been principal assistant under the late 
curator. Dr. Carte. The published works of Mr. More are 
a *' Natural History of the Isle of Wight,” a supplement to Dr. 
Bromfield’s “Flora Vectensis,” an essay on “The Di tribution 
of British Birds during the Breeding Season," the “Cybcle 
Hibernica ” and its " appendix,” and uun.erous detached pafxrs 
on natural history. 

We ore glad to Icam from Dr. Liudemanu, of the Geogra- 
phische Gesellschaft in Bremen, that the brothers Krause were 
sent by the Society to explore the Behring Straits regions, not for 
commercial purposes. MM. Kraa<-e are naturalists, and have no 
other object than to make observations and oollectlons in natural 
history and ethnology. Their reports on their studies on the 
Chukchi Peninsula, which will be published with charts and 
woodcuts In the next numbers of the Journal of the Bremen 
Society, will prove that their voyage was not at all unsuccessful. 
They are now on their uay from San Francisco to Sitka, and 
intend to winter on a station of the North-West Trading 
Company. 

M. A. UUntie, who has spent twenty years in the exploration 
of the flora and fauna of tha Onega region, dh cusses {Mmairt of 
the St. Petersburg Society Of Naturalists, vol. xi.) the interesting 
question as to the natural boundary between Finland and Northern 
Russia, which had already been raised by Wirtzen, Bonsdorf, 
Malmgren, and Nylandcr. M. Hiinter arrives at the same con¬ 
clusions as most of the above-named exploren, namely, that all 
the region west of Lake Onega to the Gulf of Bothnm, and a.s 
far as the White Sea to the north must be considered as a part 
of Finland, Lake Onega being a marked boundary between the 
two regions as to their geological structure, topographical fearnre«, 
fatma, a;id flora. The flora west of this lake is far richer than 
east of it, and does not contain plants which are common to the 
latter region and higher latitudes. The list of plants of the 
whole of the Onega region contains 578 Angiospermsc, 5 Gym- 
nospernur, and 36 Cryptogams. 

Misses. Taylos and Frakcis have issued a useful Tide- 
TtUk for 188s, in the form of a large wall-canl. The Table is 
compiled by Mr. E, Roberts, of the Nautical Almanac Office, 
and contains ^|t|Be of high-water at London Bridge, and the 
depths on thd J||jKtl)c Shadwell lower entrance of the London 
Docks, show^| 0 ^ in a conspicnous manner the possible 
overflows. The ^le is likely to prove useful to many people, 
and we trust Mr. Roberts a ill be encoursged to continue it 
ycariy, 

Tkb Gepgisphical Society of Paris receiv^, at its last meet¬ 
ing, a communication scot from Lieut. Rogoansky, of the Rus- 
•iim Impaiol Navy, who proposes to explore the region between 
the Congn^ the southern borders of Ada]nBa,and the Cameroon 
hbunteins. 

A. SeiuiTlVic Cemmis^ has been a(^olated by the Pvtiet 
of tfw Setae tndeUntlne the metiurei which ought te betahen 
iiamtatadilyfertheimtestkmofthepubltetatba^ AU of 
them wUeh will not comply Immediately with the proviskuw 


the law will be closed. Two of thtm have been already pre- 
claimed so. A sharp di.sCHasioa took place in the Munieipel 
Council, and it was proposed by tnfluential members Ihst the 
electric incandescent light should be deemed obligatory for all 
the municipal theatres. 

Tub Council of the Meteorological Society have determtaed 
upon holding on Exhibitioo of Anemometers at the Inititutiao 
of Civil Engineers, 25, Great George Street, on the evening of 
March 15 next. The Committee are anxious to obtain as huge 
a collection as possible of various patterns of anemometers^ eitl» 
full sire, models, photographs, or drawings. Special interest 
will attach to all apparatus bearing upon the history of anemo¬ 
meters and to their modification and improvement. The Com¬ 
mittee will also be glad to show any new meteorological appantna 
invented and first constructed since the last Exhibition. 

The French exploring party who went to Fouta Djalon in the 
Niger Country, has arrived in Paris with a deputation from the 
sovereign of that land who has entered into a treaty with them. 
This is au important step towards the opening of Timbuctoo to 
trading caravans. 

With the January nnmber of the London Missionary Society’s 
CkronicU is issued a sketch-map of South-Eastern New Guinea, 
in which are included the discoveries recently made by their 
agents, Messrs. Chalmers, Macfarlane, and Beswick. 

At Leghorn an interesting geological discovery has been uuule. 
The brothers Orlando have found a well-preserved skeleton of 
an Elepkas antifuus ; it was lying at a depth of about 4 metres 
below sca-level. Prof. Meneghini, of Pisa, superintended the 
excavation, and axmounces that the tusks are pretty straight and 
have the enormous length of nearly 4 metres. 

At Nordrup, near Ringsted (Denmark), an interesting dis¬ 
covery has been made. At a depth of only a few feet in n 
deposit of pumice-stone the remains of seven human bodlM were 
found, together with numerous bronze objeots, urn*, gold ring*, 
Roman gla<;ses, mosaic*, glass bead*, Ac. A similar dLcovery 
was made at the rauie spot some years ago. 

The “ Year-Book of Photography ” for 1882, edited by Mr. 
Bsden Pritchard, contains a great deal of taformation that must 
be useful to those interested in photognphy. It contains a iiae 
portrait of the late Mungo Ponton. Piper and Carter ate the 
publishers. 

We have received the first part of a new monthly German 
journal of seience—A^A/’f-^evoted to natural science gene¬ 
rally. The contents are very varied and the style on the whole 
popular, with many illustratioBS. There is a long list given of 
eminent contributors. Enke, of Stuttgart, is the puUisher. 

On May 15 next an exhibition of minerals and objects Hlas- 
tratlng ceramics and the manufteture of glass will be opened at 
Madrid. 

A SPECIAL despatch has been received at St. Pctersbuig from 
M. Sullowsky, dated Irkutsk, December 26 (O.S.) l88r, which 
soyat ** At 10 o’deck on the morning of August 9 1 parted with 
the JVSllhfu which duped her coarse for Hendd 

Triand, The dipper Strelai then returuud te the Chiatae pods. 
Up to tint time the SinU uad Ert/gen hid kept 

company. They were joined In Providence Bay by an Amerkaia 
schooner, having on board the captain of a whaler which had 
stranded. This captain narrated that he had Muu u boat with 
dead ireaon board whidi had been driven upon Herald Island. 
The boat also' contained, besides other a^dea, some direr 
spoons with the name Jianfuttt engravM on them. In ennse- 
qMuee of thta mmtivw the captnla ^ lim MAHtam Ro^^s 
rtaolved to proceed to Herald Ishmd witii tire view of wlntod^f 
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there^ tad, with the aid of dogs purchased in Kamschatka, 
■euding oat bis crew in small parties to the various sides of the 
iilaad and its vicinitj to search for the lost explorers.” 

The Geograjihicat Society have issued (through Stanford) the 
first part, of seven sheets, of the large-scale map of East Central 
Aftica, by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, which we have referred to as 
In preparation. The map is on the scale of fifteen miles to an 
indi,*' extends from lo** N. to 20* S. and let. of 25°. It thus 
includes an extensive area of great interest, and is on a scale to 
diow all the leading features in detail so far as they have been 
discovered. Mr, Ravenstein has collected in his map a vast 
amount of information which could be obtained only by con¬ 
sulting many books, so that it will form a library in itself, llie 
routes of all explorers are shown, and abundant notes are laid 
down as to the nature of the country, ethnology, doubtful points, 
&e. It gives evidence of conscientious, painstaking, and wide 
research. To all interested in marking the progress of African 
exploration it will prove of great utility. 

Admiral Mouchxz will give hU usual annual mrA at the 
Paris Observatory in MarcL He has distributed to the 
leading Parisian engineering 'firms the conditions for the 
construction of the cupola for the great equatorial to be built in 
the newly-annexed grounds. The diameter of the revolving 
cupola is to be 20 metres. The form must be .hemispheriial. 
The time required for rapid revolution is 10 minutes. It is to 
revolve in the same direction as the heavens, and the mechanism 
will cause the revolution of a seat for two astronomers. The 
dimensioiu of the moving platform are 1 metre by 2. The com¬ 
petitors are to employ either a falling weight or a gas engine, as 
motor. In this case the motor must be placed at a distance 
outside. 

The French Government is busy preparing a large number of 
new bills wliich will be laid before both Houses when the 
Parliamentary recess is over. One of these relates to the the use 
of the surplus gained by the Electrical Exhibition and the other 
to the telegraphic network. 

Prof. J. G. McKsndkick, the new Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology at the Royal Institute, will give the first of a coarse 
of eleven lectures ou the Mechani>.m of the Senses on Tuesday 
next (January 17) j Mr. H. N. Moseley will give the first of a 
course of four lectures on Corals on Thursday (January 19); and 
Prof; £. Pauer will give the first of a course of four lectures on 
Ludwig van Beethoven (with musical illustrations) on Saturday 
(January 21). The first Friday evening discourse will be givm 
by Dr. Huggins, on Comets, on January 20. 

To the British Trade Journal for January, Dr. James Gdkie 
contributes an interesting article on "The Gulf Stream and the 
Panama Canal,” in which he concludes that the opening of the 
Canal "will have as much effect on the Gulf-Stream and the 
climate of Northern Europe as the emptying of a teapot-ful of 
boiling water into the Arctic Ocean would have in raising the 
annual temperatare of Greenland.” 

Auono the rixpenny popular editions issued by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. Is on abri^ement of the Rev. J. G. Wood’s 
"Homes Without Hands^” under the title of "Strange Dwel¬ 
lings ; being a Description of the Habitation of Animals.” 

The Auftrion Minister for Public Instruction has ordered a 
oolosMl statue of the late Austrian Arctic ex|dorer and discoverer 
of Frans-Josef Land, Carl Weypreebt The statue will be 
executed the celebrated sculptor, Victor TUgner, of Vieiuia, 
in Loas marble. 

M. Paul Bert has filled an important tacuna in the oi|M*a* 
tion of the Freodb systen of putUe Instruction in Algiers. He 


has authorised the £cole Sup^rieure of Letters in Algiers to 
grant honours in Arabic literature, after candidates have passed 
through a special examination. 

Russian papers state that on December 22, 1881, at l!.2o 
p.m., a meteor, spreading an intense violet light and the fall of 
which was accompanied by a strong explosion, was seen at 
Byejetsk, in the government of Tver, and at the village Nasilovo, 
twenty-.seven miles distant from that town. 

The detailed report of Prof, Sorokin to the Kazan University 
on the downs of Karo-koum in Rus.sian Turkestan, has appeared 
in Russian as a separate volume, under the title of " Travel in 
Central Asia in 1878-79.” 

A SHOCK of earthquake was felt at Batoum (Caucasus) on 
December 28, 1881, at 6.33 p.m. It lasted for about ten seconds, 
and was accompanied by a loud underground noise. 

Experiments in the culture of the Chinese Soja bean (Soja 
hispida), which gave good results in Vienna when I’rof. Haber- 
landt made use of seeds received from Northern China and 
Mongolia, have been repeated in Russia, and so far have been 
quite successful in Kicff, Saratoif, and the Crimea, but they have 
fiuled in the western provinces of Rus.si8. 

On December 22, 1881, Tifiis was covered with a sheet of 
snow ten inches deep. .Snow is a very rare occurrence in this 
town, and its appearance seems the more strange as there has 
been no snow in all Central Russia. 

A VALUABLE discovery has been made in a quarry at Dil- 
lingen, near Saarlouis. Some workmen found in a small cavity 
a bronze ve.s$el containing gold and silver ornaments of partly 
beautiful and partly very coarse workmanship. Amonttst them 
is a golden disc of S centimetres in diameter richly covered witli 
rubies, emeralds, and filigree work; also a silver oiiject weighing 
over 150 grammes, and bearing in<criptions in Latin, Greek, and 
unknown characters. The proprietor of the quarry will present 
the objects found to the Bavarian National Museum. 

Near Caltanhetta, Sicily, a series of caverns have been dis¬ 
covered, which are evidently burial-places dating from the period 
when the ancient Sicilians ^d already been ousted by the Italian 
tribes, but before the Greek colonisation bad begun. Their 
arrangemeot is similar to the tombs at Fantelica, Acri, and 
Giigenti. In the neighbourhood of the caverns are numerous 
remains of ancient buildings and other proofs of the existence of 
an ancient }x>pulous colony. The spot derives its name from 
the bill of dibit Giib. 

Phylloxera seems to have abandoned the vineyards of 
l.ombardy and Liguria, but has appeared in other parts of Italy, 
viz. Elba, Sardinia, Ac. In Sicily the plague is makii^ rapid 
progress; the districts of Messina and CaUanisetta being par- 
ticolarly unfortunate. 

M. Syngros, the Athens banker who gave 100,000 francs 
for the erection of an archseological museum at Olympia, has 
again given a like sum to facilitate the progress of the work. 

An earthquake is reported from Honolulu on September 30, 
i8$i. It consisted of one veiy violent and two lighter shotto. 
The first was felt at 4.53 a.m. lasting thirty second^ and ooeom- 
ponied by loud subterranean rambling t direction south-east to 
north-west. The crater of Kilanea was very active at the some 
time. Numerous houses were more or less injured, The pheno¬ 
menon was also observed on all the other islands of the Hawaiian 
Ar^ipeligo, An eorthqnake Is olio rqmrted from EoRtem 
GaHzig tm December 99, i 38 i; several shocks lasting a few 
seconds. A sharp and nattwally sostsined diock of earthqnoke 
passed along the east eoest of India on the morning of the 3 ttt 
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nit. At Calcutta it lasted about two minutes. It was espedally 
severe in Madras, where, judging from the space devoted to it 
by the local papers, it wodd appear to have caused much alarm. 
No damage is, however, reported. 

The English representative of the company which manu> 
factures the Griseom motors, mentioned in our article last week, 
writes us to- the effect that the small form of motor there de< 
scribed will attain a speed of 3000 revolutions per minute when 
worked with a 6 cell bichromate battery, and will accomplish 
1000 foot-pounds of work per minute; and that with a dynamo- 
current this limit is far exceeded. We are alio informed that 
the Company has established a branch in London for the direct 
supply of their motors to the public. 

Ds. WoEiKOFF asks us to correct an error in the abstract of 
his paper on the freezing on a salt lake (Nature, vol. xxv. 
p. 206), It is there stated that "it was never observed tiefore 
in laboratories that salt water was cooled below - 4* without 
being frozen, and here we have salt water remaining unfrozen at 
-13* below zero." In the paper referred to Dr. Woeikoflf 
simply stated that temperatures below - 4” C. were not before 
observed in saline solutions outside of laboratories while here 
we have temperatures of - 13" observed in a salt lake. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Crab-eating Raccoon (/hkypti eattcrivorus) 
from South America, presented by Mr. H. B. Whitmarsh; two 
Fileated Jays \fiyanoioraxpiltatus) from I.a Plata, presented by 
Mr. C. S. Barnes ; twoLe^ser Black-hacked Gulls 
British, presented by Mrs. Brindley; a Speckled Terrapm 
(C/emmjfs £uUafa) from Massachusetts, three Confluent Rattle¬ 
snakes (Crctalus eonftuentm) from Dakota, U.S., presented by 
Mr. W, A. Forbes, F.Z,S.; a Blue-eyed Cockatoo (Cofo/ua 
fipikalmiea) from the Solomon Islands, a Short-eared Ow-l {Asit 
btMkyotus)^ British, deposited j six Grey Squirrels {JSemrus 
ciHtreut var, nigra) from North America, purt^ased; a Gayal 
{Bths frontalis), born in the Gardens. 

THE SWISS SEISMOLOGICAL CO^fMISSION 
'Y'llE Seismological Commission of Switzerland, after having 
published in French and German an excellent text-book on 
earthquakes, by Prof. A. Heim, and after having widely circu¬ 
lated lb queries on earthquakes, has received a great mass of 
information which is mentioned in high terms both as to their 
accuracy and interest. Prof. A, Heim, availing himself of this 
material, has already published in the Annuaire of the Physical 
Observatory at Bern, an interesting monograph on the eanh- 
(^tuikes of last year, and now M. Forel, of Merges, also pub¬ 
lishes in the Arckives des &unces Naturellts of Geneva a fir-t 
paper on earthquakes for the first thirteen months of the 
existence of the Commission from December, 1S79, to January, 
l88t. We see, from a list of earthquakes during the years 1876 
to i8jSl^ which he tmbtishes, that there were in Switzeihuid 
during this period of time, no less tbau forty-eight earthquakes, 
of which twenty-five were in 1880, the Couimuaion having re¬ 
ceived accurate i^tmsation on twenty-one of them, and four 
feeble shucks morir tatving been reported in newspapers, but 
thw still are rather doubtful. This increase of earthquakes in 
1880 most, however, be to a certain degree the result of more 
accume observation since the appointment of a special Com- 
a^on for that purpose. The chief earthquakes during the-c 
thirteen months—December, 1879, to Jauuary,-i88o—were the 
following;—On December 4 and 5, 187a consisting of three 
ruin shocks and of seven feebler ones. The first and the third 
of the main abocks had each an extent of about too miles, uwi 
the aginegate area shaken by these earthquakes bad a length cf 
350 mues and a width of 40 mile*, its longer axis being parallel 
to the main chain of the Alps j the centres of the successive 
shocks edvanced from south'west to north-east. 

The earthquake of December 29 to 31, 1879, had a great 
extenslfla. To use M. Forel's expression, *' this tMutifnl earth* 
quake** eoaiiited ^ three chief shocks and of a docen smaller 
ones* The first sfamig shock was experienced on an area limited 


by L3rons, Locle, Solothurn, Luzern, Sion, Chamonix, and 
Annecy, hiding thus an ellipse 200 miles long and 100 miles 
wide, the great axis of which also was parallel to the main 
chain of the Alps. Its centre was between the Arve and Drar.se 
Rivers, and its intensity at Geneva reached seven degrees of the 
decimal scale proposed by M. Forel. Ihe shock propagated 
itself by several oscillatioas, at a speed of 300 to 400 metres per 
second. The following main shocks had a smaller area, but 
the centre did not advance nlot^ the axis of the shaken area; it 
remained in the neighbourhood of Geneva. It is rather remark¬ 
able that at the same moment as Savoy and Western Switzerland 
ext^enced this earthquake, another series of feelle shocks was 
felt at Niederaacb in Thurgau, both earthquakes being sepa¬ 
rated by a zone 160 miles wide, where no shocks were ohservra. 

The earthquake of July 3 to 5, 1880, extended throughout the 
whole of Switzerland, reaching also the ooaUiem parts of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden and Northern Piemont, ana shaking an 
area 203 miles long and 187 mites wide. It was much compli¬ 
cated, two strong shocks having been felt alino--t in all Switzer¬ 
land, wbiKt many other feebler shocks, about twenty in number, 
which preceded and followed the main ones, had a merely local 
extension. Prof. Heim shows that in this earthquake there was 
no central point from which the shocks might have been tran¬ 
smitted m all directions; and he thinks therefore that there was 
a general dj.>;1ocation of strata on a very wide surface, rather than 
any shock departing from any determined point of the territory. 

After farther detaib, M. Forel tries to classify the earthquakes 
with relation to the seasons, and to the position of the moon ; 
but we will not follow him in these researches, as be himself 
states that a thirteen months’ period of observations is too short 
a time for .such generalisations. But we may notice the circum¬ 
stance that, whilst in .some earthquakes the shock is propagated 
from a centre to the circumference, in others all the surface of the 
country seems to be pu.shed in one general direction; Prof. 
Heim discovers this character in the earthquakes of December 
5, 1879, and of July 4, 1880, 'Fhe importance of this remark 
will not escape the attention of those who are engaged in the 
.-tudy of >be formation of mountain ridges. 

It is obvious that the Commission met with several difficulties 
In performing their task, and the chief are in the notation of the 
time of the earthquake and of its direction. Humanity seems 
to be, even in the fatherland of clockwork, very far from know¬ 
ing the true time, and even the clocks of the towns of the rail¬ 
way and telegraph stations, seem to leave very much to desire as 
to the accuracy of the information they pve tis^ Some im- 
fWDveoient, however, is shown in that direction during this la'-t 
year, and it may happen that the desire of making accurate 
observations on earthquakes will give an impnbe to <-ome im¬ 
provement in our knowledge of time. As to the direction of 
earthquakes, there are yet more difficulties, and M. Ford points 
out the interesting circumstance that nearly all information aa to 
the direction of earthquakes is iuHuenoed by the orientation of 
streets, the direction of earthquakes nearly always being given 
either parallel or perpendicular to the observers street. On 
some occasions, a.s in the earthquake of July 28, 1881, every¬ 
thing on the surface of the soil seems to be in a vibratory 
motion, as grains of sand on the surface of a vibrating slal^ and 
the .shocks are observed in all possible directions as well vertical 
os horizontal. 

But it is not only from Switzerland that the Seismical Com¬ 
mission has received valuable information, and we find in the 
I Archiva two interesting jiapers on the earthquakes of the Island 
of Cbio, by M. Arland, and on those in Asia Minor, by M. van 
Lennep. Aa to the former, we notice that the volcanic eruptions 
on the island of NUyros had ceased a month before the 
catastrophe, and that thqr have no: begun again up to the pre¬ 
sent. lie o.«cillations of April 3 seem to have had an amplitude 
of 15 degrees, and from April 3 to April y, there were counted 
no lesi than 250 shocks, of which 30 to 40 were very itroim. 
On April 11, at 7 p.m., there ware the well-known sreat shoclu 
which occasioned such a panic, lley continued until the month 
of August, being fiilldvm by a atandstiU from August I to 
August 25. On this day and the following there were again 
stroBg shocks, From a complete list of houses destroyed, Sh¬ 
ushed by M. Artaad, we see that there were ao len than 6730^ 
and that the numbw of killed and wounded was, in varioua 
villages, as much os 10 to 30, and evqo 36 per cent, of the 
pop^ion. M. Arland gives also some InKhwitiug notices as to 
the direction of the shocks In Calimasria, and to tM dUturbineea 
they have done to the walls of the houses. 
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SOLAR PHYSICS^ 

III. 

\ 70 U will recoUeet that ia my bit keture I eiplfuaed to vou 
A the special absorptions that were due to certain hy^ 
carbons. To>day I wish to tell yon some of the applications that 
can be made from an investigation and exsinination of this series. 
Before I proceed fardier I wish to show you not only that there 
ate absorptioDS which ore due to the vibration of the atoms of 
these hydro carbon molxules, but also that there is a general 
ahsorption which seems due to the molecular vibration of these 
samenydro-carbons. 

I wish to point out to you the general absorptions of the nrst 
three of those spectra, the alcohol series. The first one is methyl 
idochol which has a light molecule, or rather, I may say that 
it is lighter than the mmecule of the next, enromon alcohol which 
in its turn again is ligbterthan propyl alcohol. Vou will see that 
tlii» general absorption creeps up from the ultra-red towards 
the red. In each case the lighter the molecule the more 
vigorous is the general absorption. I was obliged to refer to this, 
beemse through the course of my lecture you will see that this 
has an important bearing on some of the results which we got. 

Another point is the effect of luat upon this general absorp¬ 
tion : and here 1 speak with a certain amount of diffidence. My 
is that the general absorption is increased by an increase 
of temperature k the hydro-carbons, in water, or in any of those 
liquids which we examined. Thus, with water, we find that 
the general absorption creeps up, the hotter the water is. In 
Ciet, at this time or the year when the temperature ia high, it is 
very hard indeed to get some of those special absorpUans very 
far down k tlie ultra-red, because thsy are blocked out, os 
it were, by the eeneral absorption wiiich is due to the vibrating 
—mokcules of cour-e vibralkg iu the manner which 
I have desiaibed. 

The hydro-carbons which we have examined were Mi in the 
liquid state, and it seems veiy probable—nay, more than pro¬ 
file—almost ceruin,—that if yon were to convert those liquid 
hydro carbons into gas you would get their absorptions in the 
same looilittes. For kslancc, k tlie diagram (Fig. 14) 1 will 



Fjo. ra.-^bsoiption a;iCGtn of liquid ud aasoous bromine. 

sbow^you the absorptton spectrum of bromine. The top spectrum 
is the abiorptionipeetrum of liquid bromine, and the bottom 
spectrum is the spednim of gaseous bromke. Yon will see that 
the difference between the two is that, where you have the 
general alworption in the liquid, it is split up into lines in the 
case of the vuonr. Ihus m the case of the liquid we have 
the blue end of the spectrum entirely cut df by a general absorp¬ 
tion gradually increasing from the blue to the green. When we 
paa to the gaseous bromine we liave the same absorption but 
terminated with banda 1 do not say that this is always the case 
in bodies which have fhe same chemical constituents. 

Now, so far havkg cleared the ground for our next pomt, 
I must referyou back to the mop (n the infra-red of the solar 
wueb 1 alludied to last time. After we had completed 
our mqp of (he ultra-red absorption spectra of these diiiermit 
hydro-carbon^ we bad the cunoiity to look at the map of the 
solar spectrum to see whether we could discover anything at alt 
in relation between the twa Col. Festi >g ^ myrelf were very 
suKirised to find that we had mapped lines identicnl with unes ui 
the ultra-red region of the solar spectrum. Thus, for instance, 
when we lookw at the spectrum of water—we found that one 
line lay in fte little « grouft and had a wave leigth of 813. 
When we examined Ak^orm, we alio found thM h had a 
greatnkenylkes which wesaapeotare to befwdk&e solar 
spactram. We foen went to^yl lo^c^ wd here weMrn fismd 
oMncldenoes; but fhe coiaeldeiioei were more marked than 
in file former choe. For kstanoc; hut time X told you that, in 
oidmto identify the base or radical band of enyiiartjciilar hydro- 
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eixboa, it was necessary to look for the base or radical, and, if 
need to confirm it by looking at ottier hands whf^ were 
situated somewhere about the little « k the solar speetrom. In 
the case of ethyl iodide we found that the band about little « 
coincided with ^rt of the kind in the solar spectrum. We also 
found that all of the alcohol series had one strong line coinci¬ 
dent with a solar line; other lines were also to be found 
cokcideiit with other lines of the solar spectrum. Furthermore 
the relative intensities of the lines in the liquid and solar 
akorption spectra seemed identical. 

What, then, was the conclusion which we liad to draw firom 
this? Itw'as that the lines in the solar B]wctrnm must have 
something to do, or mu:>t have some connection at all events, 
.with the Ikes found in the hydro-carbon series. 

Now, as I have said, where you have a liquid you need not 
expect the spectrum to be so minutely covered with lines os you 
would if you had the body in the gaseous state, and, k all po- 
bability, suppose that we could have ethyl iodide in a gaseous 
state which is a thing not impossible to Itavc—(it is very easy, 
only it is difficult to gel enough of it)—tho -c radical bands would 
probably split up into fine lines, and from the preliminary ex¬ 
periments which we have made it secmi as if that would 
really be the case. But as this of course is a work of only a 
few months old, this requires confirmation; and Col. Festuig 
and myself propose to carry out with vapour what we have 
already carried out with liquids. In our own minds there is no 
doubt that some at least of the hydro carbons n e have examined, 
are to be found in the solar spectrum, and we we also inclined 
to think that the bydio-carix>UB are not combined with oxygen, 
because, were they combined with oxygen, we should expect to 
find a more complicated spectrum of these particular lines or 
bands in the solar spectrum. 

Now .suppose that we have such a compound as an ethyl com¬ 
pound of some description in the solar spectrum. Where can 
such a compound exist ? It must exist in one of two places. It 
must exist near the sun, or it must exist in our own atmo¬ 
sphere. Now the nearer you go to the sun of course the 
hotter the region, and it is quite im)>os!iibIe that these hydro¬ 
carbons, whatever they may be, should exist very near to the 
solar disc or to the nucleus. But if they do exist k the solar 
atmosphere at all they must exist at some little distance from 
them m a cooler region. You will recollect that Mr, Lockyer 
pointed out very clearly that there are regions around the solar 
nucleus which liave va-tiy different temperature*. 

Now the question is, wbst compounds could eust even at 
a comparatively low temperature. Ibere is a gaseous body 
allied to tbc ethyl series which would have the same radical or 
base bands, nsmdy, acetylene. Acetylene can exist at a high 
temperatiire; it has been fonnd in the cooler part of tbe arc of 
the electric light, but we also know that three of its audeeules 
will combke to form benslne. I.«t ns see what we ibould get, 
suppose that we have a ring of this hydro-carbon outside the ran; 
and then let us see what evidence would prove the presence of this 
i hydro-carbon. 1 have here a small diagram showing what w'e 



Fkx If—SelwdiK lumwndwl with a bydraenben ring- 

might expect to see. The black disc is supposed to be fhe idlar 
nucleus, and this black ring which you see round it is supposed 
to be tbe ring of a bvdro-carbon. The slit of the speetroseope is 
also diown. Now, if it exists at some little di>tance from Uie loler 
nucleus, you irlU see that when the light jpajaesfrom the edge of 
the sun throu^ that ring and then through the slit of the sp^o- 
scop^ It will pass through a deeper layer of matter than it would 
supposing the Ught came from the centre; In sosnepbotqflwibsl 
took of solar spectrum some time mra, hefore we medethese 
experiments, I found font smne of the lues were mere broadened 
at the limb ^ the sun then were other Ikes; and these Jines 
apparentiy are ooineldrat with these bydrorarka Ikes. Sot 
you see, from an eaminatlon of tbe hydro-carbons endaneum- 
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iootioD of the son’s limb, we mny be able to form an idea as to 
whatber su^ hydxD^arbons are present in the atmosphere of the 
jBO. Of oouFse, as I said before, tfaU work is new and will re¬ 
quire a ipaat deal of confirmation before it can be put forward ns 
an absolxite certainty. Mr. Lockyer suggested another way in 
wbich this broa^ing of the Hues of the limb might arise. Sup¬ 
posing the eonma were to be composed of hydro-carbon, and 
also Buppoeingjwe got a strc.'imlet or htreamer of the corona 


lying in the same line to the earth as the limb of the sun; then 
we should get exactly the same result. Studying the diagEams, 
it is quite evident that if it were composed of hydro*carfaon we 
might get a thickenmg of the hydro-carbon lines at the limb, 
because it would pass through a greater quantity of matter than 
I at the centre. 

Sccmdly, these hydro-carbons might exist in our atmos{toe; 
but Uien if they did exist there, there is x very easy way of 



Fta. 16.—Solar Garona, u soen durinx an eclipie. 


proving whether such> the case. If we phjtograph the solar 
spectrum when the sun is very high in the heaveuo, and photo- 
Ijaph it also when the sun is very low, we pass through a very 
mow larger quantity of atmos\ihere in the second case than we 
do in the first case. Now I have never noticed that there has 
been any particular absorption with a low suiq except, it may 
be perhaw, a greater general absorption on the more refrangible 
side of the dark Z line. But this, of course, like the rest of 
the work, requires still further exominati jn, and I am only, as 
it were, throwing out bints as to the work tliat will have to be 
done in this particular region. 

But now about aqueous vapour. lu i860 Brewatcr and Glad¬ 
stone published a map of the spectrum, showing .’itmospheric 
absorption, and this investigation was continued by an eminent 
Fr^h physicist, M. Janssen, in 1864. Brewster and Gladstmic 
had shown that certain lines were due to atmospheric absorption; 
and Janssen went,^rther and tiied to oanifiini Mr researches or 


to correct them, He lit a bonfire near Geneva, and observed 
the spectrum of the bonfire thirteen miles off, and found that 
there were a great many line^ in the spectrum when he objerved 
it thirteen miles off, which were not present when he ob¬ 
served it near; and these could only be due to atmospheric 
absorption. But that did not scltte the point whether the lines 
that he noticed were due to the air or to aqueous vapour. In 
order to a^ocrtain wliich lines were das to aqueous vapour, in 
1860, he filled an iron cylinder 330 feet long with steam, and 
then observed the absorption spectrum of steam through this 
great length of tube, .and be noted that certain lines were visible 
in the spectrum which were also visible in the spectrum which 
he obtained by viewing the bonfire thirteen miles off. As a 
further confirmation, he appealed to the stars. He observed 
Sirius, for in-ilancc, at a liigh altitude, and also at a lower 
altitude, and found tliat there was a darkening of some of 
the Fraunhoferic lines. Whether this was due to aqueous 
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Now from very careful examination, be considered that 
neitber the A line nor the B line was due to aqueous vapour, but be 
thought they might be due to carbonic acid. From what we have 
observed, it seems highly probable that they are not due to car¬ 
bonic acid because, if we had a compound of carbon and oxygen, 
we should not expect to see such a spectrum at all. 1 think that 
from the context we shall see a great probability as to what they 
may be due. Other observers observed the spectrum of the 
atmospheric lines, but perhaps the most recent and trust¬ 
worthy observer is Prof. Piaza Smyth. He published in the 
** Edinbnigh Astronomical Observations," vo). xiv., a memoir 
residing these black lines. Reading B he says that they are 
merely ary air lines, and that the A line is a solar line. I 
should like to quote his own words with regard to this particnlar 
A line. He 5ay% " 'Hie remarkable clearness, plainness^ and 
strength of the lines composing A and its parallel bands in a high 
sun tend to claim the said A and its appendages a solar line, and, 
if 80, it is a grander one by far than any other solar line in the 
whole of the solar spectrum. If, on the other hand, some 
observers will claim A as only a gas effect, Angstrom has said that 



Fio. iB.—Top ipMtnim tho A line; bottom spectrum the bentiae radieat 
band. 

A grows or reinforces at sunset. I may say that I have seen it 
this summer (1877) Edinburgh almost at the point of sunset, 
and ascertained with a more powerful prism, that, though heavily 
black as it was, it hardly was in reality grown at all." He says 
tiSat the time was too short for him to measure abcolntely the 
number of lines, but his impression was that the number of lines 
composing the A band was not diminished at all, and that the 
A line presents the same appearance at sunset as it did in a high 
sun. 

Now, as I said at the beginning of my lecture, we must take 
into con'iideraiioii the generw absorption which is always more or 
less vkible in the spectrum, and at sunset we always have greater 
general absorption than we have of course when the sun is at mid¬ 
day, because the stratum of air between us and the sun is greater 
in the one case than it is in the other. Smyth, I believe, sup¬ 
posed But the Aline wa.s due to hydro-carbon, and 1 should like 
to show you that, probably, his surmise is correct. [I subsequently 
f^nd that this idea did not originate with the Professor,] An 
examination will ihow you how very remarkably like the A group 


of lines is, to this 11 grrup of lines. They both have a band—a 
common band «hich, with a very high magnifying power, is 
»tits up into fine lima. Frrm analogy, one wonid suppose, 
then, that the A and B lines are due to the same substance. If 
one looks at the A line with a smalt dispersion, one sees it very 
much of the same form as the benzine radical hand that you saw 
(Fig. 18}. It appears to have a dark distinct band, and then to shade 
off for some cDn.siderable distance. Now the remarkable thing 
abont this is that if 1 transferred this A line snch as we see here 
t« about a thousand wave lengths down the spectrum, we should 
get the ebaracterit.tic radical band of benzine. In our comparison 
of the solar spectrum with that of lienzine we have found unmis¬ 
takable proofs of the existence of benzine in the solar atmosphere. 
This being the ca-e, the big A line and the benzine, or the benzine 
series may have some connection one with the other; and it 
Fcems to me from analogy that sooner or later the A line will 
he frund to be due to a hydro-carbon rf some kind. You recol¬ 
lect in the photograph I showed you last time, that as the mote- 
cute got lighter the radical band went up towards the blue. Now 
the Mnzine has essentially a compaiativcly speaking heavy mole¬ 
cule. It is composed of 6 of hydrogen and 6 of carbon, and 
therefore if we can examine a bydro-cnrbon, which has the same 
proportions of hydrogen to carbon, but of a different molecular 
gronping, I think it extremr ly probable that eventually we shall 
find that the A line belongs to that particular mmp of the hydro¬ 
carbons in which there are equal atoms of hydrogen and carbon. 
As to the B line the question is, can the B line, which has a 
similar look to the A line be due to a hydro-carbon. That re¬ 
quires great consideraiion. Every observer, I believe, has put 
B down as an atmospheric line, end therefore if such be the 
cose we shall have to Iwk for a h)dro-carbon high up in our 
atmosphere. 

Now, to come back, what would l>e the effect of aqueous 
vapour? First of all, we should have a general absorption in 
the ultra red part of the spectrum, and then also a special ab¬ 
sorption. The annexed dia^iram (Fig. 19) is from a photograph 
of the solar spectmm taken through various thickne-ses of water, 
and you will sec what kind of effect the various thicknesses have 
upon absorption 

This bottom figure is the spectrum through three feet of 
water. The next part of the spectrum is photographed through 
[ one foot of water; and the next part of the spectrum is photo¬ 
graphed through six inches i>f water. You will lee what a re¬ 
markably little absorption there is of the visible spectrum due to 
a certain amount of water. Now-, can water have the same effect 
as aqueous vapour? 1 think it can. If M. Janssen had con¬ 
densed the steam in the 330 feet tube, and only had a thickness 
of somewhere about three inches of water to look through, then 
looking through three inches of water he would have seen no 
absorption whatever. In other words where yon have a liquid 
converted into a vapour a given weight of it seems to absorb 
a great deal more as vapour than it does as liquid. Sometimes 
we see this even in the vhible part of the spectrum. 

When you have a cold north-east wind, you have an atmo¬ 
sphere very Free from moisture, and you are able to go down in 
the infra red rqpons very far; iut when you have a change of 



Fio. ly.—Atuorpiion spectra of different thickmiMii of water. 


weather and a south-west wind, for instance, you have a remark¬ 
able absorption setting in, and -you have the linuts of the solar 
spectrum ending somewhere about r, and you may try your 
utmost and yet on one of these davs yon will not be able to go 
one jot faruer than that particular uue. In other woi^ the 
genem absorption due to atmospherie water in scune form or 
another comes in, and not special absorption. 

In the diagram, Pig. 7 (see p. 188), we have two bandii, ^ 
end if;, at the extreme rvht of the nltra red, and only on two 
days in two vears have I ever been able to obtain a photograph 
of those particnlar banda They were obtained in both eases In 
Mard), and it wu when the air was particntarly Aee from 
aqueous vapours, and it waa very cold, To sum up, where you 


have a west wind, or a south-west wind and high temperatnrei 
a general absorption takes place in the ultra part of the spec 
trum. It is only when you have very cold air, with a north-east 
wind or dry wind, that yon are able to get even as for down as 
we have got. 

The next point to which 1 wbh to call your attention is, la it 
probable that in the ultra red part of the spectrum we should 
ever be able to obtain evidences of metallic lines, or lines which 
are due to metallic vapours ? I think that it is fa^hly improbable 
that we shall. The few mettU that we have tried have givon almost 
« negative result exoept in one or two eases. Thus in lookhv 
throwh tho list of bnes dne to the metallic dements, tbwe are 
very tow that go even as far as 700 in the scale of wave-lengths. 
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They generally end somewhere abiiUt 650 wave lengths. Of ccmrse 
there is one well known exception, which is the potassiuQi line, 
which has the wave-length of 770 (in fact below the A line), and is 
visible with a certain amount of difficulty, But as a rule all the 
liright metallic lines end above 700, and when they get towards 
700 they are always thin lines and poor lines. When you come 
to think of it, it seems highly improbable that you should obtain 
lines very low down except in the case of metals of low fusing 
point. If you have a metal of low fusing point, of course it is 
much more likely that you get lines of luw refrangibility than 
you would if the metals have a high fusing point, and as a fact, 
taking a metal which has got a high fusing point such as iron, 
you find no line in the ultra red part of the siwctrum, whereas in 
the case* of sodium, which has a low fu:>ing point, we do find a 
pair of solitary lines about W L 840. 

When you heat platinum wire by a current of electricity, at 
first though it may be hot to touch, it remains dark. Then, as 
you increase the current, it gets red and hotter still, and new waves 
-^een—put in an appearance; and finally we get white 
light At 550 degrees centigrade the body i-hows redness. 
At a white we have the whole of the visible spectrum 
present Whether all the waves exist at ordinary temperatures in 
the platinum wire is a matter for future consideration. K is, I 
think, possiiJe that such may he the case, (vovided the amplitude 
be very small indeed. At all events, the molecules' of the body 
on which the source of radiation falls must be in a state ready to 
vibrate with the higher wave-length. Each wave as it puts in 
its appearance has a certain amount of energy, and a com^rison 
between the energy of the two waves may be shown by photo¬ 
graphy as well as hy their heating effect. But the heating effect 
is the true comparative measure of energy if the body on which 
it falls coin])lete]y absorbs the radiations. Lamp black, perhaps, 
is the most perfect absorbent of all radiation.^, and the enci^gy is 
shown hy (lie heating elfecl on it. This heating effect in its 
turn is converted into an electric current by the use of a thermo¬ 
pile. Here is a thermo-pUe which i> capable of movement by a 
screw in any required direction, and we uill take a very Itrillumt 
spectrum and cast it upon its face. It is connected with the 
plvanometor, and the galvanometer reflects a 8|)ot of light on 
this scale, and when a current pa'ives that s])Ot of light is 
deflected. You will see whereabouts it is. Now if 1 move the 
face of the pile gradually into the yellow I think you will find 
that it will move slightly up the scale. W'e will bring it more 
Into the red, and if the galvanometer is in order you will see that 
it ought to be deflected still more. We have now got it in the 
infra-red part of the spectrum. The deflection is still greater. 

It was by noting the deflections in somewhat this way that Dr. 
Tyndall was able to construct his spectrum monogram of the 
electric light, using as his matciial pri.sm rock salt. The 
limil of the red is shown by an arrow, on the left is the thermo¬ 
gram of the visible part of the spectrum, and on the right of the 
invisible part of the spectrum (Fig. 20). Now this thermogram 



FiC. so.—Tyndall’s thermogram of the spectrum of Aw electric light. 


is a puule, or rather was a pnszle. in a great many ways. For 
instance, if you know tlie wave-length of any two points you 
may find the theoretical limit of the speclntm by the metood 
which 1 showed you in my last lecture. Unfortunately it lies 
well within the neat curves or rather the effect of h«d which 
la shown in the diagram. 

When working It out in this way it will be found that what 1 
may call the thin tail of the thermogram lies beyond the 
thaoretlool limit of the spectrum. But bmbrt X go m &rth« 
I want to show you a pcssible cense for this. This rock 


salt prism has been very finely polished hy an optician, and 1 
will mount it in the place of the bi-sulpbide of carbon prism 
which we have so far employed. Now rock salt is supposed 
to allow the low radiations to pass through much more readily 
than a glass prism. We will try to get the spectrum tolerably 
pure. You will sec that there is a fairly bright spectrum upon a 
piece of card. 

Now in making ob.servatioas with rock salt prisms. Col. 
Kesting and myself were rather mortified to find that we got 
b^ond the limits of the spectrum when employing photography. 

Our enriosity was therefore raised, and we endeavoured to find 
out n hy this was the case. We therefore placed some bichromate 
of sidution of potash in front of the slit of the spectroscope and ob¬ 
served the spectrum. I will repeat the experiment,and you see that 
all round the spectrum we have a wide spreading yellow halo which 
is due to the imperfection in the rocK salt. The rock salt sur¬ 
faces are as perfect as grinding can make them, but stdl there is 
a certain amount of diffu-sed light which passes irregularly through 
the prism, and gives us that yellow halo. It is totally different 
as you will notice when you replace the bi-sulphide prism in 
position. You get a pure spectrum. You will see that each side 
the green and the red is tolerably sharp, and when you use a 
jwoperly adjusted spectroscope the perfections, and for that 
matter the iiuperfcctions, are much more apparent than they are 
when making a lecture-table experiment. 1 have shown you 
this experiment that you may see with what caution measure- 
ment'« taken with rock salt should be received. 1 may say that 
we tried not only one prism but three or four, made out of 
different samples of rock salt, attd all gave a like result. The 
only way we can use a ruck salt prism when it is welt ground is to 
allow nn excessively narrow beam of light to pass through it. 
Directly any large surface of the prism (as is the case when a 
lantern, or eondemiiig lens for condensio^ the beam upon the 
slit), is used, the action of diffused light at once renders the 
results liable to suspicion. 

Now I will show you other figures obtained from a thermo- 
pile when using very delicate apparatus. 1 wish to show 

C 'low the thenno-pile and photography can work hand in 
. We have a thermogram taken with a glass prism, and 
you will see that it present* some features of similarity—not 
ouite like T^yndall’s thermogram, lliere is a reason for this 
aiffcrence, which is that the one is a thermogram of the positive 
pole of a powerful electric light, whereas I believe the other was 



r i> A 

Fio. 31.—Thermogram of theipectnun, the poiitive pole of the electric light, 

taken with the w hole of the radiation coming from both of the 
poles and from a less powerful electric Imht. The native 
pole of the light w'e used lus been calculated to have approxi¬ 
mately a temperature of 3,000% whilst the positive pole approxi¬ 
mately a tem^rature of about 4,000*. When using a source of 
one temperature, and that tempmtve of about 4,000% you will 
see that the curve forms a cusp, that is at the place of maximum 
heating effect it comes very nearly to a point, and 1 believe that 
if we obtained a si>ectrum of a source of heat at a perfectly 



FDA 


Fie. M.—EMnv earn of the sane ipcctrum as Fig. ax, obtained by 1 
of photography. 


even temperature we should get that thehnogram with an abeo- 
lutcly sharp point By taking photograph! we an able to check 
the nenhs ot the thermo-pile. 

Fig. aa is an energy curve as depleted by a photograph. Yon 
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■ee U dges not come to nearly such a sharp point as when a 
thermo'^e is used, and yoa ask why. The reason is that at 
that particular part the bromide of suver—blue bronudc'-does 
not entirely absorb the radiationsi but allows a certain amount to 
pan through. Nevertheless you will see that tlicre is a striking 
aimilari^ between the two. 

Now I wish to show you how you may combine the thernio> 
graphs of two or more temperatures. 1 inu.st, first of all^ show 


Fr;. ij. 

TOO the thennographs of Torjing temiwratures (Fig. 23). We 
have a tempemtUK of 250*. Next we have a temperature of 
500* i next 2,000, next 4,000. 

In diagram (Fig. 24) we have a comhiralion between the 
thenuognaa of two temperature!:, one of alwut 2,aoo‘, and the 
other or about 4,000*. Jly aiea;uring the hei.fht of these curves 


FiU, 34.->-Conibination t1irrmogr.iin. 

and taking the mean yeu get the central curve. Ycu should 
compare this with Prof. Tyndall’s curve. You see it is not 
very diiferent from the curve taken from the combination of the 
two curves. My time, however, is dranitig to a cio:C, and I 
am obliged to go but ^rtly through this part. 

In my last lecture I showed you how the dilTi action spectrum 
was spim out in the infr.a-red in comparhon with the prismatic 
spednim, and I think that it may interest you here to show you 
tne way in which a thermogram of the solar apectrom Is spread 
out whim the prismatic thermograph is .altered into a refraction 
dwrmograpb or thermogram. 

In F%. 26 I given diagram of a solar prismatic spectral ther- 
mypan (Fl^ 25) as obtained by Ijin].irsk7 spreaa out into .a 
difl^tion curve. You see th.at instead of the maximum halting 
afleetof the solar spectrum being beyond the red, it lies veil 
between £ and D. In other words the maximum energy of the 
solar spectrum lies in the yellow and not in the ultra red as has 
usually been considered. 

The energy of a wave, or a series of waves, measured by 
the square of the amplitude divided by the sqiuare of the wave 
length into a constant. The area of wave section is equal to 
the amplitude—that is to say the height of the wave multiplied 
by the length of the wave into a constant. If these waves have 
equal secttonal areas, the energy varies inversely as the fourth 
power of the wav« length. Aid wbak I wish to diruw your 
attention to is this—that startiav fRnm the tbmretlcal limit of 
the prismatic spectrum to the maximum heating effect of any 
coudnnona spmitruB a law seetin to bold that the energy of n>7 
portion of the spectrum below iti point of nmxinwm energy, does 
va|7 inversely as the fourth power of the irove length. 

1 nm sorry Ihave not tiu» togo farther into the detailof this, 


but it has been the result of some considerable calcubttion, and 
experiment 

After my last lecture 1 was asked whether the photograph 
taken by the kettle in the manner explained was not due to tile 
heat rays. I am afraid my reply was somewhat short as I said, 
'* Hiere are no such things as heat rays." I think that now may 
be an opportunity in whid to express my views on the subject 
in a less curt manner than that in which I answered my ques¬ 
tioner. It is true that we often do hear of dark heat rays and 
of radiant heat, and the rays which are principally concerned in 
the latter definition are taken to lie in the infra-red region of the 
spectrum. 1 would ask, “ Why ^ve them a name to which, it 
seems to me, exception can be justly taken ?" In 180O, Sir 
William Ilerschcl proved that these dark rays conld be refracted 



Ftc. aj.— Priiiinatlc thenr.o^ram of itolu ipcctnim ebtained by Lamarnhy. 


and reflected like tho^c rays uhich, falling on our retina, give ua 
the sensation (>f colour. Trufessor Finbes, in his celebrated 
experhnents, proved the ^^ame thing ; but, in addition, he like- 
wise proved that they could he polarised. I think I have laid 
before yon proofs that these same rays can expend their enern 
in chemical action causing a disruption of a molecule by thSr 
successive impacts. ^ Tho' e rays, by whose agency we see, exer- 
riae the same fimction<t .as the^e dark rays. All rays are alike, 
and whether they cbu.sc a rise in temperature, or cause a chemical 
decompo^ition of a body, depends solely on the nature of that 
body on which they fall. Ihe waves, as I have tried to demon¬ 
strate, carry energy and nothing el.se; and they must meet with 
some obstruction which shall destroy their motion before 
can show tlwt they po-.: fs- energy. The work done ^ them is 



Fig. Fig. as, 


manifested by either molecular motion, or atomic motion, or both; 
ihe molecular motion of tho body showing itself perhaps aa heat, 
and the atomic notion as chemiw aetkm. If we must hove the 
word ^'radiant" tacked on to a definition, (and the wcnxl 
‘♦radiant” is a remnant of the eammular theory of hMt,) all 
the wave motion in the ether should: be clB>sed under thehwof 
‘♦radiant energy. ” If a shorter nomenclature Is reqahiBd', lef os 
simply coir it ♦* light,” Inclodng in It the energy carried, 
is an old word unidentood far one sense by all, and we need oulr 
talk of the heating effect of lighV and so on. Hie word 
'*aet<hbm”fa11alnto an equal condemnation. We have un¬ 
luckily none of our most eminent philosophen tkho ixe-sdentUlo 
photographists, if there were I do not believe any wonfd dcftlKt 
the retention of the word "actinic ” "or chemicalnyt”amon{^ 
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our scientific termt. In the expression actinism and radiant beat, 
the cause has been mixed up with Oie eflect. To be consistent, | 
given one class of bodies the rays falling on it should be 
called actinic rays; whilst, given another, they should be called 
heat ray^. 

In 1^ Dr. F. W. Draper, of New York, clearly pointed 
out the identity in quality (if 1 may so call it) of the light, heat, 
and actinic rays, and that identity, I hold, Itas been confirmed 
more than once by recent investigators. I speak, perhaps, 
somewhat strongly on this point as no one knows ^tter than 
myself the immeasurable mischief which a wrong definition 
causes in the progress of a scientific education. Men matured 
in science can aflord to use any definition since tliey can uarc* 
fully guard it by mental reservations as to what they really 
understand by it; but I hold it as a misfortune of no mean 
order that definitions, which are not so exact as our present 
state of knowledge can make them, should be given to the 
uninitiated whose reasoning powers must at the outset be feeble. 
A definition containing but hrlf a truth must of necessity lead a 
student of science to a wrong conclusion at some time or 
another. If our writers of text-books could bat be persuaded to 
write as they believe in this matter, and as some nave written 
(for instance. Clerk Maxwell), we should have fewer mistakes 
made in explaining the ordinary phenomena met with in daily 
life. 

I tliink I have now explained what I meant when the answer 
was given, " There are no such things as heat rays: " a source 
of energy maybe darkly hot as was the kettle, some of the energy 
radiating from it was expended in heating bodies round it, but 
that portion which radiated through the holes perforated in the 
card and which struck the plate was, at all events, partially 
expended in converting the silver bromide into the sub-brouaide. 

In the course of these lectures, which I now finish, it has 
been my endeavour to show you the principles on which experi- 
meut in the infra-red region has bMn carried out, and also to 
point out the necessity for farther work of no light kind in this 
part of the spectrum. Tlie preceding lectures will also have 
riiown you that work is required to investigate the visible 
part of Che spectral^ and also in the observation of the various 
phenomena presenting themselves on the solar surface which 
must of necessity react upw our earth. It has been ignorantly 
said that the stwW of solar physics will be exhausted in ten or 
twelve years, but mm what you have heard my colleagues tell 
you it will surely last our liredme. If 1 live till the exhaoitioii 
takes place, my allotted threescore and ten yean will, 1 ahonld 
nj, be greatly overstepped. 1 prophesy, though it coo hardly 
witii decency be called a propwKy, that many geneiation will 
pass away bafore all is kaewn of the exact relatiaiahip between 
solar aad tettestei a l pheaoiacna. What we do kaow already 
is hardly the alphabet of the language in which the can addresses 
tts, and until that alphabet is mastered the whole story that he 
would tefl as must remain undecipheied. 


MORPHOLOGY OF THE TEMNOPLEURIDJE 
'T'HE following is an abstract of a comnmnication read before 
* the Linnean Society, Dec. 15,1881The Temnopleuridse, a 
sub-family of oligopores, are remarkable for their sutural nooves 
and deiHresslons at the angles of the plates. The aumorex- 
—' the grooves and d«[)r«iiions or pits in Saimaeir tmiaa/a, 
andftmnd that these last are eontinued into the test as 
flask duped cavities sometiiiics oobUbuous at their bases which 
*fe eicne to the inside of the test, but do not perforate. This is 
the care in the median vertical wtures of the interradium and 
ambaUeniB. Between the intciradittm and thepoi^crous plates 
of the ambulaou are numerous pits .in vertical series which are 
the ca^ of cylinders closed and often curved within. Altogether 
the undensMbic is oonsadecable. The grooves over the sutursl 
■trghH are losses to the thickness of the test*^ Theedgesof the 
oonUpious plates are sutured tc^ther, by a muUitade of kooks 
and sockets of *0 >och in dhoeter visible with a baud 
leas, la the vertical sutures then h an alteroate daveloproaut 
of kaoha and sockats on cadi plate oonespoadiBg to a susUar 
.devetopreod cm the opposed plates. Between Oa horisoatal 
Plata edf are sutures remarkable in their dtstinctnsss^nd posi- 
rim. The aptal edges of the iatercadial platas hava nndtiliidaa 
of soehets aad the actiaal edges, knobs: whilst tkeapfcsledfes 
of thesntekoal platM have knobs and the aetkua have sockets. 
TW luhulscnv^ on thsh intsmdial edge have aetUhg bat kaohe 
mdthelutenidial plMai cmreipandlng socket^ so that a peat 


series of knobs and racket *‘dowelling" prevails. Ternttafkirntt 
torematktu, Agass., gave similar results modified by the great 
d^elopnMnt of the grooves and the young form wus shown to 
differ from the adult, and to have rows of knobs and sockets, 
and barely penetrating pits. The arrangement in Sa^maets 
Hcolor and Amblyptatsta mum was considered. The pits have 
an importance for they increase the superficies of the derm aiid 
near the peristome, as indicated by Loven, they contain Sj^ueridia. 

The paucity of knowledge respecting the union of tne pistes 
of the Echiiioidca was noti^ and the nature of the suturing of 
Echinus and Diadeuia was explained, the first resembling part 
Ilf that of a young Tmnoplturut, but it was without kn<d>s and 
sockets. The author concluded by separating the Temno- 
pleuridfle into hro divisions, those with pits and those with 
grooves without pits. The last are the oldest in time and 
resemble young modem forms which subseonentbr develop pits, 
lie reduced the number of genera considerably. 

P. M. Dcncan 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

We are glad to learn that the number -of students who have 
entered the Chemical Laboratory of Firth College, Sheffield, 
this session, has been so great, that the present accommodation 
has been quite insufficient. The Council, therefor^ decided at 
their last meeting to erect working benches for sixteen more 
students. The Univenity of Ediwurgh have recetUly recog¬ 
nised Dr. Camelly, Professor of Chemistry in Firth College, at 
a Teacher of Medidne in Sheffield, whose lectures on C^- 
mist^, and course of instruction in Practical Chemistry shall 
qualify for graduates in Medicine in that University. The 
lectures on Chemistry and Laboratory Practice at Firth College 
have also been reco^ised by the Ko^ Collage of Surgeans and 
the Royal College of Physicians. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

American Journal of Science, October, J88l.—Cause of the 
arid climate of the western portion of the United States, by C. 
E. Dutton.—Embnronic forma of trilobites from the primordial 
rocks of Troy, N.Y., by S. W. Ford.—Observations of 
comet 1881, by £. S. Holden.—Thickness of the ice sheet at 
any latitude, by W. J. McGee.—Notes on earthquakes, by C. 
G. Rockwot^. Manne fauna occupying the outer banks off 
the southern coast of New England, by /L E. Verrill.—Note on 
the tan of comet ^ iS8t, by L. Boss.—Geological relations of 
the limestow; belts of Westchester Co. New York, by J. D. 
Dana. 

November, 1881.—Jurassic birds and their allies, by 0 . C. 
Marsh.—The remarkable aurora of September 12-13, ^^^i ^ 
J. M, Scbscberle.—^The steieascope and vision by optic diver¬ 
gence, by W. L. Stevens.—llie electrical resistance and the co¬ 
efficient of expansion of incandescent platinum, by E. L. Nichols. 
—Local subsidence pr^uced by an ice-sheet, by W. J. McGee. 
—Notes on the Laramie groap of Southern New Mexico, hy J. 
J. Stevensoo.—Polariscopic observations of comet e 1881, oy 
A. W. Wright.—The relative accuracy of different meffiods of 
determining the solar parallax, by W. Harkness.—Hie nature 
of Cyathojpycus, by C. D. WaJeott 

Jtrnmal of the Fraiuklim ImHMi, December, 1S81.—Report 
af the cenanittee cm the pneavtioiu to be taken to obviate the 
dangen that may arise mm. dactrie ligbtiag.—Report of com¬ 
mittee on fire-cieapes and elevators.—Gheimical methods for 
analylmg rail steel, by M. Troilhe.—Notre on the properties of 
dynamo-electric machinei, In E. Thomioa.—filaat-fumace 
hcartbs and linings, by }. Birkmbme.—Sind-filtrarion at Berlin, 
br W. R. Nkhok—Report of eommittee on Griscom’a electric 
motor.—Wei^iifaig tb« no ^a soap-bubble, by P. £. Chree. 

StJlttin del’Acajou R<yale da Sewua de Nos. 9 

and io.~-Apropos of determination of fetitude, by ra, FoOe.— 
On the orl^ of Devonian limestones of Bdghim, hy 'M. Du¬ 
pont.—Application of accidental images (second note), by M. 
Plateau.—A means of measartng the flexure of teleaeopes, by 
M- Ronzean.—On the micaecous rabstaace of veins of Nil St. 
Vincent, by M. Renard.—Reports, &c. ‘ 

Arehrm do Sekmo P^Hquo tt Naiurdlest December, 1881. 

. —Intemarional ( 3 aolq tf caI Coqgnss 08 Bokigitt, Septanmer and 
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October, l88o, by M. Renevier.—Meteorological r/stimJ of the 
year l8to for Geneva and Great St. Bernard, by M. Pkntaaiour. 

Periodical movements of the groond Indicated by the air- 
bubble of spirit-levels, ^ the same.—On the movements of the 
ground, by Col. von Orff. 

Reate IstUuto Lombardo di SHenu t Leilert. Rendieonti, 
vol. xiv., fasc. xvii.—On recent discoveries of Silurian fossils in 
Ute province of Udine, by M. E. T. Taramelli.—Synthesis of 0 
methylpyridine picoline), by G. Zanoni. 


SOCJETJES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, December 1881.—“On the Electromo¬ 

tive Properties of the Leaf of Dioneae in the Excited and Un¬ 
excited States." By J. Burdon Sanderson, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
(Abstract.) 

The paper consists of five parts. Part I. is occupied by the 
examination of two experimental researches, relating to the sub¬ 
ject, which have been published in Germany since the date of the 
author’s first communication to the Royal Society, namely, that of 
Prof. Manic on Dionxa, and of Dr. Kunkel on electromotive 
action in the living organs of plants. According to Dr. Munk, 
the electric propet tic.s of the leaf may be explainra on the theory 
that each cylindrical cell of its parenchyma is an electromotor, 
of which the middle is, in the unexcit^ state, negative to the 
e^s, and that on excitation the electromotive forces of the ceils 
of the upper layer undergo diminution, those of the lower layer 
an increase. He accounts for the diphasic character of the elec¬ 
trical disturbance which follows mechanical excitation by attri¬ 
buting it to the opposite electromotive reactions of the two layers 
of ^Is. According to this theory, each cell resembles in its 
properties the musde-cylinder (“ Untersuchnngcu,” vol. i. p. 
ra2, 18^) of du Bois-Reymond, differing from it in so far that 
its poles are positive instead of being negative to its equatorial 
tone. 

Dr. Kunkel’s experiments have for their purpose to show that 
all the electromotive phenomena of plants may be explained as 
consequences of the movement of water in the organ.s at the 
surfaces of which they manifest themselves. Neither of these 
theories is consistent with the author's observations. 

Part II. contains a description of the apparatus and methods 
used in the present investigation. 

In Part 111 , are given the experimental results relating to the 
electromotive properties of the leaf in the unexcited state, a 
subject of which toe discussion was deferred in the paper com¬ 
municated by the author (with Mr. Page) in 1876.* ^e funda¬ 
mental fact relating to the distribution of electrical tension on 
the lur^eof the leaf when in the unexcited state is found to be 
that (whatever mav be the previous electrical relation between 
the two surfaces) the upper surface ^becomes, after one or two 
excitations, nentive to the under, an^ remains so for some time. 
Under the conditions stated, this difference of potential between 
the two surfaces occurs constantly; the ;differences of potential 
which present themselves when other points of the surface of 
the leaf are compared, may be explained as derived from, or 
dependent on, it. 

Part IV. relates to the immediate electrical results of excita¬ 
tion, Le, to the electrical phenomena of the excitatory process, 
In investigating these the author takes, os the point of departure, 
an experiment which includes and serves to explain those ob- 
tatned by other methods, and is therefore term^ the “ funda¬ 
mental experiment." It oonilits in measuring the succemive 
differences of potential which present themselves between two 
oiq>OBite peiats on the upper a:^ on the under surface of tme 
lobe of ue leaf, during periods which precede, include, and 
follow the moment at which the opposite lobe is mechanically or 
electrically excited. In this experiment it is found that, pro¬ 
vided dmt the conditions sre favourable to the vigour of the 
leaf, the diangcs in the electrical relations of the two surfoeet 
(called the exdtatoiy variation) occur in the following order 


Before exdtatimi (particu¬ 
larly if the leaf has been pre- 
vio^y exdted). 

At the moment of exjiptstlon. 


Ujfiper surface ncfetive to 


Sodden negativity of undtr 
surface, attaining its 
in about half a second, the 
difbrmce emonnting to not 
kasthen^DsnielL 

'OetiwMediaiiieitBfibcU and on dw SUelilcal IXm 
oa Bxdtation, tat." /MnwCfecv, Dseamtsr 14, itrA 


After excitation. Rapidly increasing negativity 

of the upper surface, beginning 
I'S", and culminating about 
3'^after excitation, and;slowly 
subsiding. 

This subsidence is not complete, for, as has been raid, the 
lasting difference between the two surfaces is augmented—the 
upper surface becoming more negative after each excitation 
(•‘after-effect”). 

When by a similar method two points are taken for com¬ 
parison on opposite lobes, the phenomena are more compli¬ 
cated, but admit of being explained as resulting from the more 
simple cose above stated, in which only a few strata of cells are 
interposed between the leading off electrodes. 

In Part V. the relation of the leaf to different modes of exci¬ 
tation is investigated. As regards electrical excitation the 
results are as foiiows:—If a voltaic current is led across one 
lobe by non-polarisable electrodes applied to opposite surfaces 
(the other lolw being ted off as in the fundamental experiment) 
a response (excitatory variation) occurs at the moment that the 
curretit is closed, provided that the strength of the current is 
adequate, .and not much more than adequate. No response 
occurs at breaking the curretit. When a current of more than 
adequate strength is used, and its direction is downwards, the 
response at closing is followed by several others. This effect 
does hot happen when the current is directed iipnards. To 
evoke a response a current must be much stronger if directed up¬ 
wards than if directed downwards through the same electrodes. 
Weak currents cease to act when their duration is reduced to 
for stronger ones the limit is .shorter. Inadequate cur¬ 
rents, if directed downwards, produce negativity of the upper 
surface, which lasts for several seconds after the current is 
broken. This effect is limited to the surfaces through which the 
current is led. Its direction shows it is not dependent on polar¬ 
isation. By opening induction-currents, if their strength does 
not much excetm the limit of adeqiurcy, a leaf may be excited at 
intervals for several hours without failure. Weaker currents 
ore more effectual when directed downwards than when directed 
upwards. If two inadequate induction-currents follow one 
another at any interval le-s than o"‘4 and greater than o"‘02, 
they may evoke a response. In this case a response follows the 
second excitation. When a leaf is subjected to a series of indue- 
tioB currents at short intervals (^") the response occurs after a 
greater or less number of excitations. If the temperature b 
gradually diminished the number is increased by each diminu¬ 
tion. All of the above statements relating to excitability refer 
to plants kept in a moist atmosphere at 32—35” C. 

From the preceding facts and others which are stated in the 
paper, the author infers (i) that the difference observed between 
different p^ of the surface of the leaf are the expressions ot 
electromotive forces which have their seat in the living proto¬ 
plasm of the parenchyip celK (2} That the second phase of 
the excitatory variation is OTobably dependent on the diminution 
of turgor of the excited cells, and therefore on the migration of 
liquid; (3) but that no such explanation can p^bly be 
accepted of the phenomena of the first phase, the time relations 
of wnlch, particttbriy its sudden accession and rapid propi^- 
tion, show it to be the analogue of the “ negative variation ’^or 
“action current” of animal physiology. 

Zoological Society, January 3.—Prof^ W. H. Flower, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—Mr. W. A. Forbes exhibited 
and made remarks on the horns of the Prong Buck (AuMvapra 
amtrkaiia) lately shed by the spedmen liviiig in the Soda’s 
Gaxdens, This was, it is bdieved, the first instance on record 
of the same individual having shed its boms in captivity in two 
consecutive years.—A communication was read from Prof. 
Owen, C.B., on Dinomis (Part xxiii), containing a description 
of Dinomis parmut a new species of about the rise of the Dodo, 
of whidt a very complete skeleton (now In the British Museum) 
bad been lately discovered in a cavern in the province of Nelson, 
New Zealand.—A communication was read from M. L. Toetan- 
owaki, C.M.Z.S., containhw an account of the birds collected 
by Mr. Stolsnann during his recent jotmey in North-Eastern 
Pen, with descriptions or some new spedes.—A eommanlcatfoit 
was read from Mr. Martin Jacoby, containing the descriptions 
of three new genera and fonrteen new apedes of Phjrtopbafoua 
Coleoptem frm various localities.—-Mr. Oldfidd Tnomas read 
I a paper on the African Mungcooes {EhtpaHtui), in wbioh ho 
redu^ the deaoibed spedes of thb grasp to ninctMO, dhdaible 
into seven gancra.—The Rev. Canon Triatram read the deierip- 
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tlon of a new species of Land-rail obtained at Kib6, East Africa, 
^ Mr. K. C. Kaiushaw, which was propoved to be named Cnx 
jSMAtZtunf.—Mr, W. A. Forbes read a papier on the existence 
of a gall-bladder in, and on other points iu the anatomy of. the 
Barbeu and Toncans {CafiitoniJa). lire peculiar foim of the 
gall-bladder in these birds, as well as other features in their 
myology now described for the first time, were stated to make 
the rehtionsblp of this group to the Woodpeckers (/VrtV/cr) still 
more certain tW it had previously been from the observations 
of Nitzsch, Kessler, Garrod, and others. 

Meteorological Society, December 21,1881.—Mr. G. J* 
Symons, F.R.S., President, in the chair.—The following were 
elected Fellows of the Society H. P. Hell, F. 11 . Edmonds, T. 
C. Evans, S. L. Fox, T. J, GLllicrt, M. Henry, J. B. McCallam, 
]. Parry, and B. C. Wainwright.—The papers read were—The 
rainfall of Cherrapunji, by Prof. J. Eliot, M.A,, F.M.S. 
Cherrapunjl is notorious for its excessive rainfall, larger in 
amount it is 1>elieved, that any at other place, so far as is 
knoAn. Cherrapunji is a small Indian station situated in the 
south-west of Assam, on a small plateau forming the summit of 
one of the spurs of the Khssia Hills. These hills rise on the 
south with exceeding abruptness, and have the Bengal plains and 
lowlands at their base. Cherrapunji stands on the summit of 
one of these hills, at an elevation of about 4100 feet. I'he hill 
on which it is situated rises precipitously from the lowlands of 
Cachar and Sylhet, which are barely 100 feet above sca-levcl. 
^ring the south-W’eat monsoon the lower atmospheric current 
advancing aaoss the coast of Bengal has a direction varying 
between south-south-west and south east in Lower and Central 
Bengal. In thus advancing almost directly towards the hills of 
Western Ass:im, the mountain ranges cause a very considerable 
deflection of the current; one portion is forced upwards as an 
ascending current with a velocity directly dependent uixm the 
strength of the current in the rear, and upon other condi¬ 
tions which need not be enumerated, llie rapid diminution of 
temperature which accompanies expansion due to ascensional 
movement of air is usually followed by rapid condensation in 
the case of a moist current, such as the south-west monsoon 
current. The normal annual rainfall in Cachar and in the plaint 
of Northern Bengal is about loo inches. The average annual 
rainfall of Cherrapunji is 493 inches, that is, 393 inche-< in 
excess of that at the foot of the hills on which it is situsted. The 
rainfall of Cherrapunji is not due to any abnormal local condi¬ 
tions of atmospheric pressure, air movement, &a, but simply 
and solely owing to ihe presence of a vast mechanical obstruc¬ 
tion which converts horixontal air motion into vertical air 
motion.—On the meteorol^ of Cannes, France, by Dr. W. 
Marcet, F.R.S., F.M.S.. TOs is a discusMon of the observa¬ 
tions made at this celebrated health-resort during the six winter 
seasons ending 1S80.—Report on the phenological observations, 
1881, the Rev. T, A. Pre-ton, M.A„ F.M.S. 


the egg is recorded, i.e, the egg has a bard shell, which splits into 
two halves as the contents increase in volume, the lining mem¬ 
brane showing between, and gradnally becoming the true exterior 
envelope of the egg.—Several new and interesting species were 
described and figu^, and exhibited under microscopes, Mr. W. 
II. Symons also read a paper on a hot or cold stage for the 
microscope. 

Oeological Society, December 21, 1881.—Mr. R. Ethe¬ 
ridge, F.R.S. president, in the chair.—Messrs. Charles Duiiin 
Barstow and Joseph Lundp were elected Fellows, and Prof. E. 
D. Cope, of Philadelphia, a Foreign Correspondent of the 
Society.—The following communications were read The 
Torridon Sandxtone in relation to the Ordovician rocks of the 
Northern Highlands, by Mr. C. Callaway, M.A., D.Sc., F.G.S. 
—The Precambian (Archsean) rocks of Shropshire, part 2, by 
Mr. C. Callaway, D.Sc., F.G.S.—The red sands of the Arabian 
Desert, by Mi. J. A. Phillips, F.R.S., F.G.S. The author 
described the general characters of the Nef lid, of great red desert of 
Northern Arabia, which consists of a series of parallel ridges of 
considerable elevation, no doubt at some period piled up by the 
action of strong winds, but now no longer undergoing much 
cliange of position, as is evidenced by the fact that sticks 
and stones remain for many days uncovered on the surface, and 
that the landmarks made use of in crossing the desert appear to 
be permanent. A specimen of the sand of this desert received 
by the author from Lady Anne Blunt, -is composed of well- 
rounded red grains from i-5oth to i-30th of an inch in their 
longest diameter, which nre rendered colourless by treatment 
with hydrochloric acid, the material thus removed amountii^ to 
'21 per cent., or a little more than i'500th of the total we^ht 
operated upon, and consisting of ferric oxide with a small 
quantity of alumina. The sand dried after the action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid gave on analysis 


Silica . 

... 9853 

Protoxide of iron . 

0*28 

Alumina . 

... 0-88 

I.ime, magnesia, and alkalies ... 

... trace 


9969 


The external coating of ferric oxide mnst therefore have been 
deposited subsequently to the rounding of the grains ; it could 
not have been d^erived from an external decomposition of the 
grains themselves; and it becomes difficult to imagine in what 
manner the superficial red coating can have been produced. The 
author compared these grains with thase of the millct-seed sand¬ 
stones of Triassic a«, with which they closely agree in dtaiacter, 
but remarked that the conditions of meir occurrence were appa¬ 
rently quite diflerent.—Analyses of five rocks from the Cliara- 
wood Forest district, by Mr. E. E. Berry, communicated, with 
notes, by Prof. T. G. Bonney, F.G.S., Sw. G.S. 


Royal Microflcoplcal Sociey, December 14, 1881.—Prof. 
F. Martin Duncan, F.R.S., president, in the chair.—^Eight new 
Felbws were elected and nominated.—Mr. J, Dchy exhibited 
his method of turning the correction collar of objectives I7 a 
wonB-wheelj, acted upon by a tangent screw with a long arm, 
and Mr. Crisp exhibited Parkcii’ drawing-room microscope <uid 
two new homogeneous immersion fluids mm Dr. van Ileurck of 
Antwerp.—Mr. T. Charters White described a new growing 
slide deviled him, and Mr. Stephenson exhibited s^ei of 
MkcAi/is maritimus end Tbmocttw flumbetu, mounted in phos¬ 
phorus under the binocular, with 1-25 inch objective, showing 
that the scales were plane on the under side and'corrugated on 
the upper, a view which Mr. J. Beck controverted,—A note was 
read Dr, Anthony on the statoblast of Laphtfut eryttalUmu 
as a test for high powera —Mr. Guimtnens exhibited the Ecliino- 
rhynebus of lata vttigarU, suggested to be a male specimen 
oontaining ova deactibed at ''dMont par hasatd,!'—Mr. A. D. 
Michael read a paper, farther notes on British whirii 

Prof. Huxlqr and others state to be wholly viviparous. He 
finds, however, that th» are chiefly oviparous, as stated by 
Nicolet and others, and that the young are brought to maturity 
in at least four different modes ; (1) the egg is deposited in a 
slightly sdvaoeed stage, as in insecUi (a) deposfted with Ute 
lam almost QiUyfbrmed; <3) the female is occasionally vivi- 
parous (in these modes only one egg Is nsoalty ripe at a time); 
(4) several egn an tnatorei at once, hut not deposited The 
mo^ dies^ Umeontents of her body, except the eggs, dry up, 
end her cMtinous exterior riteleton forms a proteodonthroughoiit 
the winter to tiie qgp. The occurrence of a deutorittm stage in 


EDlNBVaGH 

Royal Society, December ro, 1881.—Mr. D. Milne Home, 
vice-president, in the chair,—The Makdougall Brisbane prize 
fur the period 1878-80 was presented to Prof. Fiazri Smyth, 
Astronomer-Royid for Scotland, for his extremely valuable 
paper on "The Solar Spectrum in 1877-78.”—Sir Robert 
Christison communicated a ritort paper on the application of the 
rocks of the great ]»recipice of Ben Nevis to ornamental work, 
in which he drew attention to the little-known hut most magni¬ 
ficent view of the great predpiee from below, charactcrisiug it 
as the grandest in toe whole island. From the various kinds of 
granitic and porphyritic rocks there found, all of which are 
susceptible of a high polish, he had got constructed a very 
graceful obelisk, whiw was toown to the Society.—Dr. D. J. 
Hamilton exhibited and described certain physical experiments 
bearing on the dieulation of the blood-corpuscles, from which 
he explained many points hitherto unexplained, 1 hus the rapid 
glidtaig central motion of the colouriid corpuscles, aod toe slo^ 
rotational piriphcral motion of the colourless oorpusclet were to 
be explained by toe fact that the latter were speafically lighter 
than the blood ploanu, while toe former were of the same spidfie 
gravity at toa fluid in which they were borne along. Sudi a 
physiikl difference was sufficient to explsin the phenomenon; 
and that sneh a diflerence existed could easily, be demonstrated 
by obsovation as to the parU of a bIoad*vf^ in wludi the 
oolourlesi eorpnsdes abound. The second part of the paper 
dealt with more purdy pathological questions, refurriim, tor 
example, thu migration of the bloM corpuscles from toe Mood- 
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vesrels into tbe nirronnding tisanes sinplj to the increase of fluid 
pfcsrare cmaed by staaiSi and not to the amceboid movements of 
the eorpmclea, vemch are generally urged as the true cause. Dr. 
R. S. Marsden read a paper on the state of carbon in iron and 
eteel, in which it wat argacd that tbe molten metal held the 
carbon in solttioD, and that, <mi cooKsg, the carbon aystalliscd 
ont in minute diamond crystals, so giving to the metal its peculiar 
hardness and temper. Much woiud depend on the sise and 
number of the ^stali, and the sise was obviously a function of 
the rate of cooling; so it was quite conceivable that too much, 
as trail aa too littl^ carbon mi^t have a deleterioua effect upon 
die physical properties of the metal. 

Bostow, U.S.A. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, December 
14, 1^1.—Prof. J. Loveriug, president, in the chair.—Prof. C. 
L. Jackson and Mr. A. E. Mcnke presented tie results of an 
investigation upon curcuniin. The formula was shown to be 
% the study of the potas.>>ium salts it was proved to 
be a diatomic monob^c acid. Powerful oxidising agents 
destroy it; weaker agents, not in excess, give vanillin, but in 
too saaall quantity for purification; 1^ oxidising dicthylcurcu- 
min, however, with potassic permanganate the authors obtained 
ethylvudllic acid, with melting^int at 195°,—A paper 011 a 
comparison of the Harvard College Observatory Calalognc 
of stars for 1875, with the fundamental systems of Aawers, 
Boss, Saflbrd, and Newcomb, was read bv Prof, William A. 
Rogecs.—Dr. Wolcott Gibbs announced the discovery of the 
following new complex acids ;'—Ar'>enoso-molybdic acid, ar- 
seaoao'tttugstic acid, antimonoso-molybdic acid, antimonoso' 
tut^tic aiml, vaniidoso>molybdlc add^ vanadoso-tungstic acid, 
vanadio-pbosiihoric acid, vanadio'Orsenicacid, vanadio-antimonk 
acid. All or these acids have well defined series of salts.—A 
paper on the law of dififusion of gases was read by Mr. N. D. C. | 
IlMges. 

PAWS 

Academy of Sciences, January x—M, Jamin In the chair. 
—M. Blanchard was elected Vice-President for l88a,—The 
Academy has tost three members during 1881, viz. MM. Delesse, 
Deville. and BouiUaud; and two correspondents, MM. Kuhl- 
mann and Fierre.—M. Faye pmented the Amnmre dm Bmrttu 
dirLMg&ud»t for 1883; it contains, mAt e/M, a complete table, 
widi histeiy, Ac., of the comets of tbe last decade, by M, Loeviy, 
and a fwaimile of M. Jausen's photograph of the comet of hut 
summer.—On the correction of compaues, and on M. Collet's 
recent ** Treatise on the Regulation and the Compensation of 
the Compass,” bv M. Faye,—Craidology of the Mongolian and 
white races, by MM, de Qnatrefages ana Homy. They presented 
the tenth and hist volume of their ** Crania Ethnica,’’ and gave 
a thumd of the contents. The diflerent general forma of the 


_ F the contents. The diflerent general forms of the 

human skull are foasd io each of the twee chief races; but 
while among the black races, globular skulU, and among the 
yellow, elongated skulls, are rar^ amot^ the wlute the two 
cephalic types ooexbt in nearly equal proportions. The authors 
rtford craniology as one of the most powerful meant of soi«n< 
titw study of human races.—On the diffusion of solids, by M. 
Colaon. To a given temperature ooueaponds a constant coefii* 
cient of diflttsion of carbon in iron. 'This law holds only so 
long as the iron is transformed into steel. Amotig substaoces 
that difiuae very easily in carbon, silica holds tbe first place. 
Flatbmm wire^ heatra long enough with lampblack in an 
earthenware cnieiblak becomes crysuUine, end haa the com¬ 
petition SiP^ (the silicum beiu from the cntcible, whose 
sUlca is diflttted in the iampbumh). Repeating the ex¬ 
periment with lacmblaek holding 60 per cent, of precipitated 
silkai, one obtains SiS|Pu.—On the diffiision of carbon, by M, 
Vklle. He had ohsc^, in 1878, a diffusion of carbon in 
poroelaiii (temperalwK under 1500°).—Aochylostooia (doodenaL 
ancbyloitom of Diritini): in France, and the disease of miners, 
I7 M. Fenoneito. The ntiners'eiuetaia of Saint Etienne has the 
aanepnnaitioetuaeaithatof the worhmen in the St, Gothaid, 
the Sebemaitf ndiier% Ac, The audady may he prevented Iqr 
deanUaam and treatment of encaamandtious matters with heat of 
50* C. (to kill egA lorvm, and wormah or better, with c<m«en- 
trotod aohilions li chloride of sodium, sulplmriio, hydrochloric 
orcarboUcand, or Deparnss-sinaaetliideUqnld, Patiantashould 
be treated with doecs of etherised exfinet of mate fern.—On 
alg^ia faxm with several series of varinUa% by Bf • la Paiic. 
•^tepntioa of certain equUkes with pactial-derivatives, by 
meoM of definite integrals cootetninft nader (h« rign r, the 


produet of two arbitrary functioned by M. Bonssiaesq,—On the 
theory of motion of planets, by M. de Caaparis,—On the 
determination of the ohm; reply to M. Brillonin, by M. 
Lippmsnn.—Mea<turement of potentials corresponding to de¬ 
terminate eapiotive distances, by M. Bailie. The potentisil 
of an electrified plane inereabes nearly regularly with the 
explosive distance which can be tieverrcd. Tbe electric densities 
decrease at first slowly, teaching a constant value about 0.5 ctm. 
The preanre 0/ electricity on the air when a .sperk of owl m. 
pas!.es IS only i-2cooth of atmupheric pressure;—Note on tbe 
temperatures of the sea observed during the misuon to Lt^dand, 
by M. Pouebet, In the roadstead of Vadso the mean sea- 
temperature ro‘e about 9" in 50days from JuneS (or abont o^‘2 a 
day). A cooling influence of the coast was observed to milea 
and to a depth of toom. at the Vadsb anchorage (a diflereace of 
about i" for depths of 20 to 30m.). The tem^ratnre always 
decreosi <1 very regularly to the Imttom.—On the ratio of potate 
to soda in natural waters, by M. CIoocvz, This nlates to wato: 
of the Seine, Marne, Dhnis, Vanne, Ac. In general the potash 
counts for more than l-5tb in the sum of mkalis (potash 25, 
soda too), and while the potash comes from decomposition of 
felspatbic rocks, the soda is probably from chloride of sodium 
impregnating all the strata, except gr.itiitic'soi]s. The Vanne, 
rising in the chalk and not meeting argillaceous depouts, has no 
salts of potash.—On the complex mnetion of morphine, its 
transformation into picric acid, and its solubility, by M. 
Chastaing.—On artificial production of the forms of organic 
elements, by MM. Monnicr and Vogt. He obtains cells, tubes, 
&c., by bringing together two saKs in a liquid, fonning by 
double decouipositiiin one or two insoluble salts.—Researches on 
development of ciyptugamic vegetation without and within hena’ 
eggs, by M. Daneste. Such vegetation he found on most of 
sixty eggs submitted singly to artificial incubation in a small 
vessel hermetically closed with a caoutchouc stopper. He con* 
skiers the spores to have entered tbe oviduct from the cloaca 
and to have been incarcerated in the egg daring Us passage in- 
the oviduct. The vegetation may be fatal to the embryo.—On 
a parasitic tnbercalo.ris of the dog and on the pathogeny of 
tuberculous foUiele, by M. Laulanil. He observm in a dog’s 
lung alterations very like those of tubercubiu, produced by 
eggs of a nematoid (Strongylutvcuorum, Baillet). 

ViXNNA 

Imperial Inatitute of Geology, December 6, 1881.—G. 
Lanbe, on melaphyry-stones inclosed io tbe porphyry of Lw- 
beuau (Bohemia). — K. Hoemes, on the remains of mam¬ 
malia found in the brown coal at Goeriach, near Toraan, 
Styrio.—Th. Fuchs, on the relations of heat and li^t of the 
ocean.—I.. Szajno^, exhibition of the gKAof^al map of 
Taslo and Krosmo in Western Gollicia. 

December 20.—C. Doelter, on the voleanie rocks of tbe Cape 
Verde Islands.—R. Hoernes, exhibition of remains of mam* 
malui from rhe Styrian brown coal-deposits.—G. Stache, new 
data on the occurrence of olivin-rocks on the mciss mountains 
of Southern Tyrol.—V. Hhlig, on the composition of the lime- 
rocks at Lublau (Hungary). 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 19, 1882 


OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES 

T he inaugural address of the President of the InstitU' 
tion of Civil Engineers, delivered last week, was of 
more than usual interest. Selecting as his subject our 
national defences, Sir William Armstrong was enabled by 
his great experience and world-wide reputation to give 
much greater weight to his opinions than any other 
engineer at the present day. The subject, too, is one to 
which attention can now be readily directed, as the public 
mind has of late been somewhat rudely awakened to the 
fact that our national armaments have not been making 
the same progress as those of certain foreign powers, and 
the comfortable belief that we were strong enough to 
withstand the attack of any possible combination of other 
nations has given place to a feeling of distrust in our 
Government establishments. There can be no doubt that 
the general pttblic was not a little surprised to find that 
ironclads and heavy guns of a power at least equal to the 
best in our service were for sale ready made, so to say, in 
the shop*windows of some of our manufacturers, and had, 
on the alarm of war with Russia, to be hastily purchased 
by the Government to prevent their falling into the pos* 
session of a hostile power. 

Sir William Armstrong first discusses the question of 
armour. The early ironclads, such as the Warrior, were 
plated throughout neariy their entire length with inch 
armour j as guns were produced of greater penetration, 
the thickness of armour was increased and the protected 
area diminished until in all the latest ships it has come to 
be restricted only to the battery, all vital points of the 
machinery being placed out of hann*s way below the 
water-line. “Everything of importance that projectiles 
rould destroy would be kept below water-level, and so far 
as artillery-fire was concerned, the ships would be secured 
against sinking by an under-water deck and ample division 
into compartments. Armour therefore seems gradually 
jontracting to the vanishing point,*’ Sir William plainly 
ronslders that the days of armour-plating are numbered, 

and he strongly aigues in favour of its abandonment at 

least in many types of ship. As the basis of his argument 
he takes the comparative cost of an unarmoured and an 
armoured vessel capable of carrying the same weight and 
number of guns, and states that three of the former could 
be constructed for one of the latter; which then, he asks, 
would be the better investment ? In the first place the 
three unarmoured ships could have higher speed, and if 
their guns were capable of piercing the plating of the 
ironclad there can be no doubt that their numerical 
superiority would enable them to win an easy victory if 
the Hiree were matched against the one. the ironclad 
was impenetrable by the guns of her adversaries they 
could still, by their greater speed and handiness, be 
enabled to come to close quartets and attack to the 
Kibateat advantage whh torpedo and by ramming, unless 
disabled bytbeir opponent’s fire; and this Sir WiUiain 
eensldflrs may be prided against without diffictdty by 
neans of an underwater deck, and by pbeing idl ma^ 
chhiery bdow the water level It would stiB remain' fbr 
i^he Inmclad toKMiike a fktal blowj by means of torpedoes, 
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at anyone of her adversaries who came to close quarters; 
but as the chances of this would be equal for either ship 
the advantage still remains with the larger number. We 
quite agree with Sir William Armstrong in his conclusion 
that light unarmoured ships of high speed, with every 
possible means of protection other than armour-plating, 
are what the country would most require in case of war, 
but they must be provided in sufficient numbers. 

In estimating from the basis of cost the proportionate 
number of armoured and unarmoured ships as one to 
three, we cannot but think that Sir William has over¬ 
looked the cost of repairs and of the maintenance and 
pay of the officers and crews; if this were taken into 
consideration, as well as the original outlay, the propor¬ 
tion would have to be reduced to something like two tp 
one. In addition to the many advantages so .ably 
pointed out by Sir William in favour of his policy, it 
should be borne in laind that an unarmoured vessel could 
always be brought up to date by the substitution of new 
engines and boilers and guns of an improved type, until 
fairly worn out, while an ironclad cannot lie prevented 
from becoming obsolete a few years after completion. 

“ It might perhaps be rash entirely to abandon armour 
so long as other nations continued to use it, because 
nothing but the experience of an actual war would remove 
all question as to its possible utility; but, considering the 
indisputable value of a numerous neet of swift and power¬ 
fully armed ships built with a view of obtaining the maxi¬ 
mum amount of unarmoured defence, and considering 
that such shins, unlike armour-clads, could never grow 
much out of date, it did seem expedient that the chief 
expenditure of this country should be upon ships of that 
description." 

Sir William Armstrong then deals with the question of 
our mercantile marine being able to furnish a supply of 
vessels fit for conversion into cruisers, and says, “ Where 
are there to be found amongst trading or passenger 
steamers, vessels possessing a speed of sixteen Imots with 
engines and boilers below water-level, and having an 
under-water deck to save them from sinking when pene¬ 
trated at or below the water-line ? From his own expe¬ 
rience he knew bow difficult It was to adapt mercantile 
vessels to the purposes of war, and how uosatisfactory 
they were when the best had been made of Ibem.’* 

But if these vessels cannot be .ad.apted for war purposes 
in case of need, why, it may be asked, should not specially 
designed and constructed cruisers be employed for mer¬ 
cantile purposes ? 

If a number were built by private firms, certain prefer¬ 
ences and advantages could be given to their employment 
in commerce; for example, as giving mail contracts and 
the contracts for the conveyance of troops and Government 
materials in time of peace, only to those shipowners who 
kept in a serviceable condition in their carrying business 
a certain proportion of cruisers. A vessel of the cruiser 
type would d course labour under some disadvantages in 
obmpetjtion with a ship bu&t entirely for passenger and 
cargo purposes, but this would be compensated by the 
advaatagea given to her owners; and to use for mercantile 
pMpose».a number of vesseb specially built for tiie pro¬ 
tection of commerce in case of war must assuredly be 
mote economical than to keep the same number laid up 
in port or cruising about the world tot the sake of em¬ 
ploying their ciews. In connection with this system we 
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might also have a naval reserve, to be employed chiefly 
on board the mercantile cruisers and liable to service for 
a short period every year or two onboard a commissioned 
ship of similar type. 

Referring to harbour defettce, Sir William pointed out 
that many of our ironclad forts had already become obso¬ 
lete, and gave the place of first importance to gunboats, 
in combination with torpedo launches and submarine 
mines, all of which be suggested might be managed by a 
welhtrained corps of volunteer engineers resident on the 
spot. Here again it is evident that Sir William does not 
think, great though our present expenditure is, that 
enough is done for the efficient protection of the country, 
and rather than advise an increased outlay he judiciously 
seeks, by the improvement of the system, to obtain better 
results for the same money. 

Sir William then referred briefly to the progress made 
in the manufacture of guns since the introduction of 
rifling, but made no special allusion to the improved 
breech-loaders constructed by his own firm for foreign 
powers, and which have long been known to be much supe¬ 
rior to anything in our own service; in fact, while guns 
of this type arc now beginning to receive the serious con¬ 
sideration of our Gavernment departments, their original 
designers have for some time turned their attention to 
something newer still and far more powerful. Sir William 
shortiy described the latest system upon which experi¬ 
ments are being made at Elswick. In this system the 
coils surrounding the central tube consist of steel ribbon 
wound on spirally at a certain tension. It is apparent 
that no longitudinal .strength is obtained in the coils by 
this method ; and to supply this deficiency, longitudinal 
layers of ribbon steel are interposed at every fourth cir¬ 
cular layer. 

The advantages of the system arc that steel, in the 
form of wire or drawn ribbon, possesses far greater tena¬ 
city than in any other form, and that the initial tension 
at each point in the coils of the gun can be accurately 
adjusted. The first gun of this type was a 6-inch breech¬ 
loader, tried in the beginning ot 1880, and so satisfactory 
were the results, tliat a lo-inch gun of 21 tons weight has 
since been constructed, and is now under trial. 

The importance of working heavy guns on board ship 
by engine-power was pointed out as lessening the number 
of men exposed, and the objection that the machinery 
was liable to be disabled by an enemy's fire, was shown 
to apply equally to the mechanism required for band- 
power. 

In concluding Sir William adverted to a subject of 
grave impurtonce. “Our navy was at present armed 
with guns which could not be expected to contend suc¬ 
cessfully with the best modern guns that could be brought 
against them.” “Our service guns 1 ^ simply been 
overtaken in that rapid progress of artillery which had 
been going on for the last eight or ten years." 

“ In the mean time no expense should be spared in 
judiciou> experiments, teeing that the expense or experi¬ 
ments was trifling in comparison with that of mistakes. 
Above all, the Govern’uent should pursue such a course 
as would bring into full play the abundant engineering 
Resources of this highly mechanical country, for increasing 
the efficacy ut our national defences,'* 

On this last and most important point we have before 
laid stress in these columns. We have before pointed 


out that the keen commercial competition for foreign 
orders amongst private firms fosters a vitality and 
vigorous growth in the direction of any improvement or 
new development which is invisible, and would probably 
be felt inconvenient in our Government factory. It would 
surely then be to the advantage of this country to avail 
ourselves of the energy and enterprise of our private firms 
instead of allowing them chiefly to benefit our foreign 
competitors. 


r//E sm 

The Sun. By C. A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D. International 
Scientific Series. (Appleton, New York.) 

INCE the method of artificial eclipses was introduced 
in 1868 Prof. Young, the author of the book under 
notice, has from time to time done good work in utilising 
the capital climate of his native country and his relatively 
superior optical means to confirm in many essentitq 
points and to add a little shading here and there, to the 
bold outlines of the new science, for which we are in¬ 
debted to his predecessors. 

The book, which deals with the sun in the most general 
manner, will be read with interest, as its style, though not 
brilliant, is popular, and such questions as the sim's dis¬ 
tance and the various instrumental means now at the 
disposal of astronomers for increasing our present know¬ 
ledge arc very clearly referred to, while those whose 
acquaintance with spectrum analysis is not very intimate, 
will be able to gather from the volume much interesting 
information conveyed in an agreeable form. 

To those who have followed with some keenness the 
recent progress of solar physics that part of Prof. Young's 
book which refers to the hypothesis of the dissociation of 
the elementary bodies at the temperature of the sun will 
possess much interest, the more so as the author has been 
freely quoted as objecting to the hypothesis in toto. 

On this account we do not think ,it inappropriate to 
give in Prof. Young’s own words his views on this point* 
It is the more important to do this because very few 
beyond the number of those who have been more or less 
engaged in the inquiry have any conception of the re¬ 
markable character of the facts which have been accumu¬ 
lated during the last thirteen years, or of the way in which 
they refuse to be included in the previous hypothesis 
according to which we were really in presence of ter¬ 
restrial elements in the sun and stars, the old hypothesis 
being based upon the asserted identity of the solar and 
stellar spectra with those seen in various terrestrial light 
sources. 

The extracts run as follows 

“ When we recollect that the non-apparent elements con¬ 
stitute a great portion of the earth’s crust, the question at- 
once forces itself: What is the meaning of their seeming 
absence 7 Do they really not exist on the sun, or do they 
simply fail to show themselves; and, if so, why ? The 
answer to the question is not easy, and astronomers are 
not agreed upon it. Mr. Lockyer nas, however, propos^ 
a theory which, if established, would remove most if not 
all of the spectroscopic difficulties. He thinks that our 
elements are not really dementair, bat built of mdteedlM 
themselves composite and capable of dissociatioa by tM 
action of beat. Thus, a mass of chlorine, for initanee 
may at a cartaln temperature break up Into constltutofe, 
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and so it may easily be the case that at solar temperatures 
certain of our terrestrial elements cannot exist, or, if they 
e^st at all, can do so only in certain very restricted 
regions of the solar atmosphere. 

"One strong argument in favour of this view is found 
in the fact, now we think beyond dispute, that the same 
substance may, under different circumstances, give widely 
different spectra.. . 

"There seem to be at least three possible explanations 
of these facts. One is, to suppose that the luminous 
substance, without any change in its own constitution, 
vibrates differently and emits different rays under varying 
circumstances, just as a metal plate emits various notes 
according to the manner in which it is held and struck. 
The second assumes that the substance, without losing 
its chemical identity, undergoes changes of molecular 
structure (assumes allotropic forms) under the varying 
circumstances which produce the change in its spectrum. 
According to either of these views, although we can safely 
infer from the presence of the known lines of an clement 
in the solar spectrum, its presence in the solar atmosphere, 
we cannot legitimately draw any negative conclusion; 
the substance may be present, but in such a state under 
the solar conditions as to give a spectrum different from 
any with which we are acquainted. 

" The other and simplest explanation is to suppose, with 
Mr. Lockyer, that the changes in the spectrum of a body 
are indications of its decomposition, the spectrum of the 
original substance being replaced by the superposed 
spectra of its constituents.” 

"Another point which favours Mr. Lockyer’s view is 
this : Certain substances have numerous lines apparently 
common. Thus, if one runs over AngstrSm’s map of the 
solar spectrum, he will find about twenty-five lines marked 
as belonging both to iron and calcium. The same thing 
is true of iron and titanium to a still greater extent, and 
to a considerable degree of several other pairs of sub¬ 
stances. This fact might be explained in several ways. 
The common lines may be due, first, to impurities in the 
materials worked with; or, second, to some common 
constituent in the substances (which is Mr. Lockyer’s 
view); or, third, to some similarity of molecular mass or 
structure which determines an identical vibration-period 
for the two substances; or, 'finally, it may be that the 
supposed coincidence of the lines is only apparent and 
approximate—not real and exact—in which case a speci 
troscopc of sufficient dispersive power would show the 
want of coincidence.” 

"Now, Mr. Lockyer, by a series of most laborious re¬ 
searches, has proved that many of the coincidences 
shown on the map are merely due to impurities. .... 
But when all is done, we find that certain of the common 
lines persist, becoming more and more conspicuous with 
eveiy added precaution taken to insure purity of materials. 

"Moreover, when one of the substances, say the cal¬ 
cium, is subjected to continually increasing temperatures, 
its s^trum is continually modified, and these basic lines, 
as Mr. Lockyer calls them, are the ones which become 
increasingly conspicuous, while others disappear. This j 
is just what ought to happen if they are due to some 
element common to both iron and calcium—an element 
liberated in increasing abundance wUh every rise of 
temperature ” (pp. 89-92). 

"Agiven element often bas several entirely different 
spectiia. (Hianges, such as have been mentioned, go on 
up to a certain point, and then, suddenly, an entir^ new 
spectrum appears, not having apparently the shghteat 
connection with toe one which preceded it any more than 
if it came from an entirely dinbrent element or mudure 
of elements; as, in fact, according to Mr. Lockyer'sview, 
Is probably the case. 

”Ndw, m the solar spectrum, the dark Itnes diarac- 
teriatlc of an element are all cobcident with the bright 
Btfei of its gaseous spectrum; but it la not often the case 


that the relative width and intensity of the solar lines 
match those of the bright lines in the spectrum obtained 
by artificial means” (pp. 9^97). 

" In the motion-distortions of lines Lockyer finds 
strong confirmation of his ideas. It not unfrequently 
happens that in the neighbourhood of a spot certain of 
the lines which we recognise as belonging to the spec¬ 
trum of iron give evidence of violent motion, while close 
to them other lines, equally characteristic of the labora¬ 
tory spectrum of iron, show no disturbance at all. If we 
admit that what we call the spectrum of iron is really 
fonqpd in our experiments by the superposition of two or 
more spectra belonging to its constituents, and that on 
the sun these constituents are for the most part restricted 
to different regions of widely varying pressure, tempera¬ 
ture, and elevation, it becomes easy to see how one set of 
the lines may be affected without the other ” (p. loo-ioi). 

It will be g.ithered then from these extracts that in 
Prof. Young’s opinion, whatever that opinion may be 
worth, and we for out part .attach great value to it, the 
new hypothesis does get rid of .1 good many of the 
difficulties of the old one, and surely this is the best 
justification any worker in science can have for sug¬ 
gesting an hypothesis. It is to be noted also that 
several of the various converging lines of evidence, espe¬ 
cially those depending on the changes in spectra, are 
referred to. It is imagined by some that the new hypo¬ 
thesis breaks down if a line apparently coincident in the 
spectra of two sub->tance.s at small dispersion should turn 
out to be non-coincident when a higher power is em* 
ployed, white the fact is that the assumption that there 
should be such coincident lines, if can reach a 
particular temperature, is based upon one manner of 
behaviour of compound bodies to the exclusion of 
another, and on such points as these we arc as yet in 
profound darkness. 

The chapter on the sun's light and heat, and the 
appendix on Prof. Langley's recent work will well repay 
perusal. 


THUDICUM'S ANNALS OF CHEMICAL 
MEDICINE 

Annals of Chemical Medicine, Vols. I. and 11 . By J. 
L. W. Thudicum, M.D. (London : Longmans, Green 
jind Co., 1879-) 

HOSE who open this woric expecting to find it 
adequately fulfilling the promise of its title will be 
disappointed. Had they read the initial preface they 
would have been prepar^ for this, for it indicates very 
clearly the intention of the promised series, of which the 
first two volumes are now published. 

Dr. Thudicum is well known as the author of numerous 
researches in Animal Chemistry, which are chiefly re¬ 
markable for the large number of new bodies described 
in them, and the somewhat fantastic names he has 
assigned to these bodies. Somehow or other the results 
of,these researches have not met with that general 
acceptance which their author desires; indeed they have 
in many cases been either to a great extent passed over 
I or else their value called into question by those who 
have repeated his experiments or worked at the same 
parts of the subject. This is cleariy recognised by the 
author in the preface to the first volume, and has accord¬ 
ing led him, on the assumption that one cause, among 
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others, of this neglect is the scattered nature of his pub- 
lications, to commence republishing bis researches in a 
“consolidated” form with the addition of new work. 
Whether this will in future prevent the neglect under 
which the author feds he has laboured remdns to be 
seen; that he himself so far is satisfied with the results 
following the appearance of the first volume is evidmt 
from the preface to the second: 

The only original matter in these volumes other than 
that of the author consists of one short note by the 
author’s son, so that there has apparently beeft no 
response to the invitation to contribute to these “Annals” 
which was issued with the first volume. 

The larger part of each volume is made up of a scries 
of summaries of work which has been done in various 
branches of Physiological Chemistry; these contain a 
good deal of information of a fragmentary kind, but can 
scarcely be regarded as adequately presenting to the reader 
the present state of opinion on the subjects of which they 
treat. This is especially the case in the summaries con¬ 
tained in the second volume. “ Visual-purple ” receives 
very rough treatment in Article III.; the account of re¬ 
searches on the source of urea in the body is anj'thing 
but complete, and the same may be said of Article 
XVIII., on fibrin and its precursors. It is, however, only 
fair to say that many of the summaries are much less open 
to objection. 

The preface to the first volume contains a charge of 
malevolent and ignorant opposition to the author’s work, 
which reaches its full development in his concluding 
remarks to Article XIX., on the existence of Protagon; 
in these he accuses those whose work is opposed to bis 
own, not only of incompetence, but of what is best known 
as “cooking” ; he speaks of them as obtaining “extracts 
of uniform composition " “by the aid of processes nearly 
akin to trimming." The reference is obvious. Similarly 
in the second volume, Article XVI., “Modern Text-Books 
as Impediments to the Progress of Animal Chemistry,” 
consists of a review of Prof. Gamgee’s “Text-Book of 
Physiological Chemistry,” in which this work is charac- 
'terised as “humiliating to scientific literature.” Com¬ 
ment on this article may safely be left to the individual 
judgment of those who take the trouble to read it. It 
may, however, not be out of place to suggest here that a 
continuance of this tone in future volumes towards those 
whose work is at variance with the author's, will un¬ 
doubtedly do much to alienate from him any sympathy 
with the “Annals” which physiologists might otherwise 
have been inclined to extend to them. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Kufrn. Reise von TripoUs nach der Oase Kufra, By 
Gerhard Rohlfo. With Eleven Drawings and Three 
Maps. (Leipsig: F. A. Brockhaos, i88id 

This new volume of travda by Dr. Gerhard RohHs. is a 
valuable emitribution to a fcriewle^ of the southern 
parts of the Vihr^ of Tripolis and m the Lyfanan Desett 
In December iSyS, Herr RohUs, accompanied by Dr. 
Steckeij stiw^ from Tripoli, and soon readied the 
intetestmg o^ts of Djofra, or Sm^already known from 
the travels of many Europeans. Thence ne proceeded 
east-south-east to Aufila, crossing the formerly quite un¬ 
known tracts of the sandy and stony deserts siuited at 


the north-eastern foot of the Black Mountains. He 
reached the green and pretty oasis of Sella, which Is one 
of the richest of the Eastern Sahara, and has no less 
than 100,000 palm-trees, and large docks of camels. 
Going further east to Abu-Naim, Herr Rohlfs did not 
follow the usual route, but, avoiding encounters with 
robbers, he made a great bend towards the south, having 
thus the opportunity of visiting the hilly tracts of the 
spurs of the HarauJ-assod Mountains, watered during the 
rainy season by numerous Wadi. On March 34, 1879, 
he reached the small but wealthy Abu-Naim, whose 
numerous fossils, as well as foraminifera scattered in its 
sands, will probably attract the attention of future ex¬ 
plorers, Herr Rohlfs' collection having been plundered 
by robbers. A few days later he was in Aujila, which he 
already had visited in 1869. But his further advance 
being checked by the fanaticism of the inhabitants, he 
was compelled to send Dr. Steckdr, and one month later 
to go himself to Bengasi, on the Mediterranean coast, to 
obtain there some protection for his journey to Kufra. 
It was only in July that he was enabled to return to 
Aujila, and to start for Kufra, 550 kilometres distant 
due south of Aujila. The oasis, situated between afi** and 
34° N. lat., and 21” to 24' E. long., is elevated 250 to 400 
metres above the sea-level, and is far larger than it was 
expected, as it covers 17,818 square kilometres. It must 
have been once a great salt uke, and even now it is 
covered with brackish marshes, and has a small lalm; 
but sweet water is found everywhere in this oasis at a 
small depth, and throughout its length and breadth it is 
covered with vegetation. From Kufra Herr Rohlfs re¬ 
turned to Bengasi, after his caravan had been plundered 
by the inhabitants. 

The work contains interesting observations on the 
sinking of the North African coast, and gives a good 
description of the physico-geographical conditions of 
the Eastern Sahara. There ore illustrations and a map 
of the region visited, and more detailed maps of Djofra 
and Kufra. In the second part of the book we mid a 
list of new routes in Tripolitania; a list of tempera¬ 
tures of wells, observed by Dr. Stecker; a paper on 
altitudes and on meteorological observations by Dr. 
Hann; papers on the Amphibia and Arthropoda col¬ 
lected by the Expedition, by Dr. Karsch; and an 
elaborate paper, by Dr. Ascherson, on the plants col¬ 
lected during the last seventy years in Central .Africa— 
the catalogue of Dr. Ascherson mentions 437 plants from 
Tripolitania, 200 from Fezzan, 48 from the Aqjila Oases, 
and 493 from Cyrenaica. 

Tables of QnalitaHve Analysis, By H. G. Madan. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1B81.) 

It is surely high time that students of chemistry were 
taught qualitative analrais by some other method than by 
following a very complicated table of analysis. That very 
important stage of chemical leamiag, qualitative analysis 
wowd be much more thoroughly mastered if the strict 
were weH exvcised in the reactimis of the elementary 
substances, and then led to construct methods of sepanl- 
tion himself. He would by this means become indmien* 
dent of tables and books m the laboratory* Stadents 
who are accustomed to work with, or foUow,a tables often 
lose much time in finding where they are working on tbe 
tablcL and get on the “ Im side " of the group when they 
shooid be on the other. The tables befeie ue would 
doubtiesB be naeftd to an advanced studentj but app^ 
certainly very oompliGatod to be put into the hands of a 
bogtaner. No no&e is taken of dm go-celled ran 
mentf, buta good table of eolnbUitieB is sup^iedr-o part 
of an anOfysis book that etudents might benefit by con¬ 
sulting a little oftener than is usually the ease. Alnoiigh 
produced in the usual good style of the Cksendon Pms, 
a somewhat sniHer fimn would periiapi be nun een- 
tcnicDt fw use on tbelbbomtocy bencheii 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

tTii SdUtr dets not hotd himstlf respomiUt for ofinicm txfrtutd 
fy kis eorretfondenls. NtUher tan ht umurtake to rtturtu 
or to eorrt^md v/ith tk« writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

[Tke Editor urgmtty requests correspondents to keep tkeir letters 
as short as possiile. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even 
of commettncc^ons containing interesHuF and novel facts.\ 

Tidal Evolution and Geology 
It apmam to me that the diflfereHce of opinion betueen Mr. 
Georee Darwin aud his interpreter, Dr. Ball, Is very small. Dr. 
Ball n> careful to confine his large tides to the Eozoic rocks, and 
has not asserted their efficacy in Carboniferous times. 

The Laurentian rocks form nearly 19 per cent, of the total 
known thickness of strata of all nges, ond occur at the bottom of 
all; but we mu*>t ascend through nearly 66 per cent, of the total 
thickness before we reach the lowest bed of the Carboniferous 
period; and it is plain that Mr. Darwin's large tides may have 
existed (as Dr, Ball suggests) in the Kozoic period, and have 
beoome much smaller before the Carboniferous period began. 

The real importance, in my opinion, of a large tide coti'Kidered 
as a geological agent, depends upon Us rite and f.'ill, and not 
upon its ebb and flow. The waves of the sea, agitated by the 
wind, make the ocean surface a vast planing'maclijne, acting 
upon the coastdincs; and a great range of tide applies tlus 
planing-engine either twice or four times a day to every part of 
the coast laid bore by the rise and fall of tide. I'hc effects 
must have been very serious when the day was six or eight hours 

claim for priurify made on behalf of Kant, by the meta 
physicians, must be set a«ide, ns Kant’s statement was not hosed 
on sound dynamical principles. Samusl HAUGHTON 

Trinity College, Dublin, January 17 


I WAS mnch interested in reading Prof. Ball's lecture in 
Naturh, vol. XXV, p. 79, but failed to understand the follow* 
ing passage on p. 81" The reaction of the earth tends to 
imrtoH that distance, and to force the moon to revolve in an 
orbit which is continually getting larger and latter,*' In what 
sense does the reaction of the earth tend to “drive away’’ the 
moon T Will the Royal Astronomer of Ireland, or some other 
friend of science, be so hind as to add a few words of 
explanation ? J. R. R. 

Tba Remarkable White Spot on Jupiter 
EAgLT in the present month this singnlar object became 
obscured, so that on January i I could scarcely distbgnish it at 
all, and on the 3rd, 5th, ana 6th it was noted as extremely faint. 
The origin of the spot’s disappearance was obvioua A dark mass 
OB the north border of the great south belt (and therefore in the 
same latitude as the white spot) appeared on Decemlier 14 ; It 
followed the white spot Ih. 4m., oocordii^ to observations by 
Mr. A. S. Williams at Brigbttm. The dark spot moved with 
more rapidity than the Utter, and soon overtook it, so that as 
the former swept over it, its duappearance was complete. On 
Jaauaty 6 the white spot was seen stni^ling throngb the south- 
east limits of the dark patch. On January 7 it had further freed 
itself, and I saw it much plainer, though It still continued some¬ 
what faint On January 9 It was bri^t, and evidently on the 
point of regaining its normal brilliancy. The dark patch re- 
ferred to is obvionsly of the seme character os the train of bUok 
spots visible on one of the northern belts last winter; they move 
wth even gnater velocity than the white spot, and are somewhat 
wanesoeni as ngatdsduradon. They appear (oflie exerescenees 
fmm the smfeM of Jupiter, and as thay near the outer enve- 
Upas, ere dispened into longitudinal ba^; In fecl^ H is these 
wk spots whidi SQsUln the decided tone of the belts, for the 
Jlftter a disposition to become fainter, until leiaforced ky I 
the Qomfniqafitig of these dark eruptions, I 

As to the ortniaot white spot; It u an object of notable pen- I 
tBUWMy; and thomj(h it failed to eomo generally under wUioe 
juuil .October, 188a it had probably been a oonsplcuous mark- 
w .en jiqiitnr during Oe rew pre^ag years. Certainly in 
It wpB very bright, and term times observed hr Dr, F. 
why M Lostvem, and Mr. J. GtedhiB of Mr. Cronrieiri oh^ 


vatory, Halifax. 1 computed hack the dates of its conjnncHras 
with the red spot, and found the following nights in 1879-to 
when it might have been well observed 

1879, September i I 1879, November tg 

„ October 16 I 1880, January 13 

The date of November ap is amply confirmed both by Dr. Terby 
and Mr. Glcdhill as follows :— 

I 1879, November 27, sh. 40m., a brilliant white spot (“ Tache 
I brilliante et blanche ") slightly east of the/. end of the red spot, 

I —Terhy. 

1879, November 29, 6h. 30m., a bright gap into north border 
of the great south belt. It is -ituated about a quarter the dis¬ 
tance from the middle to the p. end of red spot.—Gledhill. 

In two days the t«hite spot traverses an extent of lougilude 
equivalent to half the length of the red spot, so that the above 
observations are quite consistent, and there cad be no-doubt that 
they relate to the curious object at present visible. Mr. Gled- 
hitfs drawing of November 29 shows the spot to 1 « some 
twelve hours past conjunction u ith the red, so th.at the pheno* 

I menon probahly occurred on the Morning of November 29,. 
which is not far from the computed time. The ensuing conjunc¬ 
tion on January 13, 18S0, is confinned by Dr. Terby. On 
January it, 6h. 16s., he miw a i>riUiant white spot occupying 
the some longitude as the f cud of the red, which Ls exactly the 
^ computed place, and there can be little doubt that these white 
spots arc identical with each other .and with tlte white spot of 
to-day. 

Mr. Gledhill’s drawings supply other interesting fads. Thus 
at 6h. 45m. iKith on November 13 and December 8, 1879, there 
was a brilliant white siiot or gap (in the north side of the grc.al 
southern belt) aliont ^h. past llic central meridian. These ob- 
serv.alions again conform to the positions of the present spot, 
which in the interval between the two dates mentioned had ]icr* 
formed sixty-one rotations. It is curious that at periods of 
(wenty-filc days (cnual Novcnilicr 13 - December 8 as aimvc) 
the transits of the wliile spot recur at very nearly similar times. 
Mr. Glwlhill’s observed conjunction of November 29, 1879, 
compared with my own similar ohsen-alions on December 24 
last year proves that the white spot had completed seventeen 
revolutions of Jupiter in the 756 days! 

If possible it is important to trace still further back the 
appritions of the white K|^t, The special brilliancy of this 
object and its unique ]}osi{ion indenting the north side of the 
southern belt, could hanlly escape notice unless indeed the spot 
was temporarily obscurett, as it sometimes is, when the dark 
patches sweep over it. TTiis brilliant spot should have been 
nearly in the same lorqptude ns the red spot on the following 
dates in the lost hslf of 1878 

July 29 I October 26 

September II j December 10 

Can observers furnish any additional links in the previons 
history, of this wonderful object? W. F. Dbnnino 

Ashley down Bristol, Janoarr 10 

Foaail lasectn of the Dakota Group 
Thrrk are till now, as Aur aa 1 know, no foadl insects ont of 
the Dakota group published. Among a large number of f<ml]s 
belonging to this group, and collected by Mr. Chas. H. Stem* 
berg, some of the leaves show insect galls and mines, the latter 
mostN of a decided Tineid and Tortrlcid diaraeter. Perhaps a 
list of those plants may be of interest. The determination of 
the plants is by Mr. L. Lesquereux^:— Aspidiophyllum trilo- 
batum, 6 specimens; Sassafras erstaceum, i; AraHopsis grvsse- 
dentata, 4; A. cretaeeum, 3; A. mirahile, 4; A. acutil^'i ; 
A, Hashenattum, 1 *, Ficus primordialis, 1. Mr. Sternberg in- 
forms me that this is only a partial list of his fossil plants, 
which were all collected in Central Kansas. Among the plants 
figured m the Cretaceous flora by Mr. L. Lesquereux (Hayden's 
“Survey;” vol, vi.), I find on toe following plants insectfmines 

M.. ._A.;. 


B,Meric(t^CT 

p. xlW,} says; “ The evidence respecting the exact part of the 
^c^pean Cretaoeous series to which the DaWa group belongs 

> I am iBfMniad tiy Mr. Lnanmux tliat a laf||a nundiu of Macaolia 
ItaveafinHn the Tartiary of Alaska show scnaitlBO uaib not laiftr Uiw a 
thitad moi^iic all ovtr tba Icavat, apparaiUy uiidw the aptAtBain. 


s Inveitebrata” In Hayden's Rep., voL ix, 
evidence respecting the exact part of the 
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is not entirely satisfactory. . . . Tbe modem affinities of tlie 
nnnierous leaves of the higher types of dicotyledonous trees 
found in it| present a strong objection to the adoption of the 
conclusion that it may belong to a lower horizon than the Upper 
Greensand of British geologlRts; while its position directly 
below beds almost beyond doubt representing the Lower or 
Gray Chalk, precludes its reference to any higher siratigraphical 
position. Consequently, we have long regarded it as moat 
probably representing in part, if not the whole, the Upper 
Greensand. . . As the fossils above mentioned belong to 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, I hope to be able to give 
moK detailed information upon these galls and mines. 

Cambridge, Mass., January J II. A. Hagsk 


On Combining Colour-Diaka 
Ths paper of Lord Rayleigh in Nature (vol. xxv. p, 64) 
describing experiments on colour, gives near the close a method 
of observing the image of colour-disks seen through an inverting 
prism in rapid rotation, while the disks were at rest. This reealia 
to mind a method somewhat similar that I have tried, that will 
sometimes be found convenient as well as simple: Here the 

a of the stationary disks is formed in a plane mirror slightly 
id to the axis around which it rotates; by properly pro¬ 
portioning the angle of inclination, the distances from the 
mirror to the eye and disks, and the sizes of tbe mirror and disk, 
it is obvious tnat a good combination of the colours may be 
efTected, while the adjustment of colours is easily effected with¬ 
out stopping the rotation. If, as with my instrument, the clock¬ 
work is not heavy enough to give easily the desired speed when 
the disks are mounted on it, a much higher speed can be ob¬ 
tained with the light mirror: indeed, the mirror might be 
attached to the end of a wire resting on two supports, and 
rotated by unwinding a siring, and thus odour combinations 
eoiUd be simply effected, and with cheap apparatus. Of course 
here, as with the inverting prism, the line of vision is inconve¬ 
niently limited ; but with both methods the uncertainty arising 
from unequal illumination of different parts of the disk may be 
detected by giving to the disk a slow rotation on its own plane. 

CKARI.BS K, WSAD 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, U.S.A., 

December 31, 1881 


Sound-Producing Anta 

With reference to the question whether ants produce sounds 
which are of such a pitch as to be inaudible to the human car, 
1 Should like to make a suggestion which occurs to me, but 
which I have no means of carrying out practically. It is a wdl- 
known acoustical fact that two notes of high pitch sounding 
together produce a third whose vibradonal number is the differ¬ 
ence of the vibrational numbers of the two primary notes. If 
now we suppose a vibration at the rate of <say) 60,000 per 
second, another at the rate of 38,000 per second would give a 
difference note of 32,000 per second, which would be well 
within the range of audibility. If then we send up a note 
beyond the extreme limit of audibility, we shall be able to detect 
the preseuoe of vibrations which exc^ that of the note sent up 
by tne highest number of vibrations of audible sound, It would 
be Interesting to know if this has been attempted, and if the 
microphone can be epplied to a»ist in the investigations. 

Hirwain, Aberdare, January 10 D. M. Lewis 


Nepotian? 

Please, Mr. Editor, is a pet baboon (Nature, vol. xxv. p. 
317) more interestlog man either a pet sparrow or a pet canary 
bud ? Don't give rise to the buspicion that there ia any nepotism 
in the affair I John H. van Lenniv 

ZeisI; January 10 

Indian Fossils.— Mr. J. W. Oliver informs us that at the 
Mr^t> |^nnn and Midland Institute there is a small collection of 
Siwalifc fossils which, he onderstandi^ were sent some yean ago 
from tbe BritiA Museum. Prof. Pnatwlch writes that there Is 
a veiy laig^^^nd fine collection la the Oxford Univerdty 
Ifasinm, presented by Dr. Falconer and Sir Froby Cantling. 
Prof. Preitwkh will be hapm to Mv* Mr. Lydekker every 
facility for the examination m tne spnamena. 


COMF/!ESS£I? AIK UPON TRAMH^A YS 
T^EW persons unconnected with the practical working 
of the companies are aware of the great amount « 
time, labour, and money which have been devoted to die 
substitution of mechanical for horse power upon tram¬ 
ways both in this country and abroad. The principal 
incentive to this exertion has been the large margin of 
saving which has presented itself in the light of a pre¬ 
mium to inventors and capitalists. Motives of humanity 
towards the horses have also had considerable influencei 
especially with Parliament, and have contributed in no 
small degree to the legislative sanctions which have been 
obtained not only by particular companies, but by tbe 
tramway interest in general. In no case however that 
the writer is aware of, have the tramway companies 
themselves made any material contributions towards the 
solution of the problems involved. When the story of tbe 
subject comes to be written it will be found full of 
arguments in favour of the principle that the monopoly 
granted to inventors by the patent laws is nothing more 
than a clumsy method of spurring them to exertion, and 
of providing a remuneration for success which never 
covers the aggregate losses of failure by which the whole 
community have been indirectly benefited. 

The fact of the horse-tramway companies having re¬ 
fused to assist inventors with money is fully accounted 
for and rendered excusable not only because they have 
no funds placed at their disposal by their articles of 
association for such a purpose, but also because tbe 
investment would have been far too speculative to have 
been sanctioned by the shareholders. Where the com¬ 
panies appear to the writer to have been at fault is that 
while the margin of saving as between a successful inven¬ 
tion and horse-traction is admitted to be enormous, be¬ 
cause the invention could hardly be said to be successful 
unless the mai^in was a large one, they have never 
admitted either individually or collectively that some sub¬ 
stantial share of tbe saving should be the reward of the 
successful inventor. The writer has no hesitation in saying 
that if the leading companies had put the issue clearly before 
the inventive capacity of the engineering profession in the 
shape of an offer of say 30 per cent, of tne actual saving 
in the shape of royalty to the inventor that the problem 
would have been solved at least six years ago. The far- 
stretching results of such a revolution, even within the 
comparativdy confined area of the tramway interest, would 
be incalculable. N ot to speak of the emancipation of the 
horses, the employment of capital in channels so con¬ 
sistent with the spirit of the age and the genius of the 
country as the manufacture of machinery would have 
economic results affecting the welfare of whole classes of 
the communiw, and the impetus given to the intramural 
locomotion of our large cities would go far to overcome 
the pressure of difficulties affecting the housing of the 
poor, which contribute more to the unrest of tbe people 
and the propagation of socialistic Ideas than the wealthier 
classes are aware of. The policy of the tramway com¬ 
panies, however, appears to nave assumed the diaracter 
of a fixed determination to give nothing in return for the 
advantages which would accrue to them from the adoption 
of a successful mechanical substitute for horses. So long 
as they maintain this attitude tbe problem is likely to 
remain unsolved. Licensees of inventors have followed 
their example, and at least one case is known to tbe 
writer in which a gross breach of agreement has debarred 
the adoption of ah invention which it notoriouriy eiBr 
cient Time no doubt will expose the guilty partlei, ,and 
their names, instead of being honourably associated wm 
the advance and improvement of meenanical scime^ 
will be handed down to posterity with the contempt whlcn 
they deserve, 

A description and illutiration have already been given 
ui these of a system of tramway traotion fay laeaai 
of electricity, and thm is no doubt am In the hands,^ 
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the distinguished specialists who have taken it up. In 
the piwer which the writer read recently before the InstU 
tute or Mechanical Engineers at Manchesterj and which 
has already been reproduced in the engineering journals 
Ene%neeringf\^> xxxii.^ No. 829), a sufficient explana¬ 
tion of his views was given upon the merits of the use of 
steam locomotives upon tramways compared with com¬ 
pressed air. The objections to steam were based principally 
upon its failure to comply with the necessary conditions 
of street traction in the matter of freedom from smell and 
dirt, and also on account of the excessive cost incurred by 
the maintenance of small high-pressure boilers and ma¬ 
chinery. No such objections can be urged against the use 
of compressed air, as compared with electricity, because in 
both cases there is nothing to give trouble or annoyance 
from the residual products. In the one case the air escapes 
in its original purity to the atmosphere from whence it 
was derived, and in the other a still more subtle trans¬ 
ference of force occurs, in which the conversion of one 
form of energy into another is all that takes place in 
order to effect the object aimed at. The overhead wire, 
in the Siemens system, which is the stage at which the 
invention at present s^nds, is a disadvantage as com¬ 
pared with a self-moving car in which no such obstruction 
IS necessarv to its working. Overlooking this objection 
to the rival system which may possibly be overcome by 
the use of accumulation of electric force in the vehicle 
its^, the point upon which the success of both must 
ultimately turn is that of their comparative economy. At 
present there are no figures to hand that can satisfac¬ 
torily decide the question. In both cases a stationary 
engine is a necessary adjunct in order to supply a source 
of energy, and the future of both hinges (i)upon the 
comparative cost of the plant, and (2) upon the percent¬ 
age of useful work which can be obtained from the use 
of compressed air and electricity respectively. These 
questions can only be answered by the trial of both upon 
a commercial scale, but it may safely be said in the 
meantime that there is nothing to lead to the conclusion 
that compressed air will appear to a disadvantage either 
as regards the necessary outlay in machinery or in the 
perceniage of useful work to be obtained from it as 
compared with electricity. 

The conditions which effect the useful effort exerted 
by a steam-engine through the intervening medium of a 
permanent elastic fluid such as air, employed as the 
ultimate vehicle of the original force upon a piece of 
mechanism, are first the loss from friction of the com¬ 
pressing apparatus ; second, the loss represented by the 
difiference between the temperature of the air as freshly com- 
pressed without radiation, and the temperature of the air 
as used in the second engine. These may be spoken of as 
the primary losses of energy. The secondary losses are; 
Stit, the friction of the secondary engine; and secondly, 
tMlosses arising from its inability to utilise the whole of 
the force contained in the air as compressed and cooled. 
Now the theoretical losses arising from these various 
causes are all easily determined, with the exception of that 
arisingfrom the defects of the secondary engine, and this, 
which amounts to more than all the rest put together, not 
only varies In each separate case, but may be fairly 
mked upon as being capable of indefinite reduction by 
discoveries and improvements in the appu^itus itself. 

With regard to the fixed losses; the one which occurs 
froon the loss of heat due to cempression and subsequent 
cooling is one that can be restored under circumstances of. 
peculiar economy, as there is perhaps no condition in the 
whde xann of physics which lends itself so readily to the 
ecoitomicu conversion of heat into work as raiwng the 
tengerature of an elastic fluid under compression and 
frwking use ^ it at a corresponding pressure. It roust 
be remembered, however, that what we are dealing with 
u practice is not so much the saving of every heat unit of 
(he original lopjdy for the purpose of producing a 


theoretical result and a beautiful experiment, as bringing 
tbe gross expense of the fuel used in the original steam- 
boiler to a point that leaves a sufficient margin as com¬ 
pared with horse traction, and in such a manner as not to 
interfere with the convenience of passengers. The writer has 
already in actual practice brought this gross sum per mile 
for fuel to when coal is used costing lox. aton, a com¬ 
mon enough price in districts where tramways are in use. 
Now in attempting to reduce the cost of fuel to a smaller 
fraction of a penny than Id. per mile run, it occurred to 
him that the effort should be made first in the direction in 
which the greatest loss occurred. This is certainly to be 
found in the defects of the secondary engine if an ordinary 
reciprocating steam-engine is employed, and an explana¬ 
tion of the writer's work in adapting it to the use of com¬ 
pressed air will be found in the paper .already referred to. 
The result of his experience has gon6 to show that it is 
hopeless to obtain an economical result from reciprocating 
engines as at present arranged for the use of steam, with¬ 
out some special appliances such as be has adopted for 
making use of the ever-varying rates of expansion neces¬ 
sary in tbe case of a self-moving car. By reason of the 
additional apparatus required for re-heating the air result¬ 
ing in grave inconvenience, and effecting an economy of 
perhaps not more than one-fifteenth of a penny per mile 
in fuel, he has not as yet included a heating appliance 
in the arrangements, and strongs arguments would require 
to be brought to bear upon him before be determined 
upon doing so. The importance of introducing a heating 
app^tus would turn more upon what might by gained by 
adding to the capacity of a self-moving air-car with the 
view of making it Citpable of overtaking a particular journey 
for which the cold air was insufficient, tnan upon a mere 
question of economy, but even in this case he believes it 
would be more convenient and economical to add to the 
quantity and pressure of the air in the receivers than to 
make use of a separate heating appliance to obtain the same 
result. 

Compressed air as a locomotive power is represented 
by three different systems, known respectively by the 
names of their inventors. All of them are more or less 
protected by patents, and taking the dates of tbe patent 
specifications as the standard of priority, tbe writer's 
stands first upon the list. The other two are known as 
M^rski's and Beaumont's. The writer is the only one 
of the three who has made public in this county, other¬ 
wise than by patent specifications, tbe scientific' work 
which he has overtaken, and the exact principles upon 
which bis engines have been constructed. Before Col. 
Beaumont took out a patent at all he had driven in the 
writer's car and examined it, but as he has departed from his 
original specification the writer has bad no means of com- 
panng the efficiency of the engines, as recently constructed, 
with his own. On the occasion of his reading the paper 
at Manchester already referred to, a letter from CoL 
Beaumont was read by M. Bergeron, in which it was 
stated that the engine now running at Stratford used 10 
cubic feet of air per mile at 1000 lbs. pressure per square 
inch^or 666 cubic feet at atmospheric pressure. This 
efficiency is more than 50 per cent, less than the writer's 
car, widiout allowing for the loss of power arising from 
the use of a beating apparatus, and the higher initial 
pressvre of 66 as compand with 26 atmospheres to begin 
with. If this statement is correct tbe writer's views with 
regard to a ihoderate pressure and avoiding tbe use of a 
heating apparatus, except when absolutely necessary, are 
fully coiinrmed. 

A heating apparatus, and reducing the initial pressure 
of the air by means of what is known as a reducing valve, 
are essential elements of the Mdkarski system, but the 
engine wodd require to be consideridily modifi^ be^ 
it couM comply with the requirements of the Board of 
Trade In this country. 

The experiments which are now being made by the 
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Beaumont Compressed Air Engine Company at Stratford 
with a separate engine, hauling an ordinary passen|'er car 
behind it are likely to bring the question prominently 
before the notice of tramway companies, and the hopeful 
remarks made before the last meeting of the British Amo< 
ciationby Sir Frederick Bramwell, with regard to the use of 
compressed air, must luve contributed towards the same 
result. The experience of the writer, who has been longer 
at work on the subject than either of the representatives 
of the systems referred to is, however, so much opposed 
to their proposals, that he does not feel himself to he an 
altogether unbiased critic of their proceedings. It is sin¬ 
cerely to be hoped, for the sake of sufTering horseflesh, 
and in order to promote the expansion of intramural 
locomotion througnout the country, that a fair trial may 
soon be given to the rival systems, including electricity. 
This, however, is but a remote contingency if tramway 
companies continue to adhere to the principle, or rather 
no principle, that they have to get everything, and the 
men who add to their dividends nothing, for their pains. 
The writer’s car, which can be seen at work by any one 
interested, is entirely self-contained, and offers absolutely 
ne obstructions to the convenience of passengers, and it 
carries forty of them a distance of more then seven miles 
with a low and safe pressure of air in the receivers, and 
without replenishing the supply. The distance it would 
travel with the pressure used in Col. Beaumont’s engine is 
over twenty miles with one charge of air. The weight 
complete, including the httings for passengers, is less than 
that of any compressed air tramway engine which the 
writer knows of, hauling a tramway car behind it. 

W. I). Scott Moncrieff 


HEA FROTH 

I HAVE just read with interest Dr. Gladstone's article 
in Nature (vol. xxv. p. 33) on “Sea Froth." I 
venture to inclose, as an illustration of his nephew’s 
observations, portion of a description of such froth as wit* 
nessed by myself during a Mauritius hurricane, extracted 
from a book I am now publishing. It will be noticed how 
that close observer of nature, Bemardin de St. Pierre, 
depicted the same a century since in the same locality. 

" 'Fhis remnant of wreck had been washed bodily out 
the deep water to within the outer barrier of reef on to a 
ledge, and was wholly out of the water, which position 
thus saved it from entire destruction, as only a portion of 
the enormous waves, which broke along the entire reef hr 
miles, actually struck the remaining moiety, for the vessel 
had broken in two, and the stern-half bad entirely been 
destroyed by the prodigious force of the breakers, the 
sound of which oceanic passion rose high above the din 
of the nearer dashing waves. Without the reef, sea and 
dey, ocean and air, were commingled, indistinguishable, 
*a complete annihilation of the limit between sea and air.' 
Within the reef, the shallower sea presented a roost 
wonderful sight, such as few can describe; it was what 
Bemardin de St. Pierre, nearly a century since, termed ^ 
‘ Une vasU naMe dicutnes blanches creusis vc^nes 
mires et profendes* ; and what Victor Hugo*, in lus 
* Travailleurs de la Mer,' has aptly described in European 
waters as * d’eau de savon,' * a sea of soapsuds and lather, 
the lather flying in snow)* flakes like thistle-down. 

* The de«cHpti«a girenbjr Bemardin de St. P!en« of the view (hnatheeat- 
•bore on the ooiA-eaet eida of Maiiritlua ii to tnM, and go evideotly sketthed 
from luture, lliat It will evar bear repetition. “ Chaque lame qui venak 
W briaer nir la cdte I'bvancah en miiKMuit jwqn’au fond dea anms, et y 
ietMtde»t.detth^aada«iMiBantepVedadan« leeterrea; puievenanth m 
retirer, die ddoouvrait une grande portie du lit du fivage, dont die roolait 
de» eailloua avec us bruit ntuiue et aSieux. La mer, apukvde par le vent 
■rouiHalt k ebaqu imtant, et tout ie canal eompria entra cettu lie et Hie 
Ambm n'dtaU ou’una vatic nappe d denmat hlanelidB otuidet de vagaci 
aolret et {trofondoi. Cea dcuaet a’amaaaaient daat Ie fond dca antea, b plua 
de aix piedt de hauteur, et le vent uul n talayalt la nuftice lea poitmt par- 
d w Ma leacarpament du rivime b ^ d'lue wnddiaw dana lea teme. A 
bun SoGoaa blaacaet innoaibraUet guj dtaient chaiadi horiaoBtalemant Jaaqu 
■'aupied deamoataanet. oneflt dit d’uue neige qui aoitait dc b mer,”— 
” Paul et Vitrfnie™(E^. 187a, Hadiette). 

’‘ LbWfbptrtade vue&it bbndit; din Ibaw d eau da aavoS em- 
pliaaaient I'holiiDn.” 


“[Both the above authors, incomparable in their 
respective lines, have, it will be observed, used somewhat 
similar imagery, which is sufficient proof of its fiddit}; to 
realistic fects. I have only seen one painter's drawing 
wltich has at all even faintly attempted to copy these 
soapsuds of the sea, * V^norme icume (ckevelait toutes 
Us rochesl and that only on a small scale, viz. Mr. Frank 
Miles' study of a curling wave before it breaks on * An 
Ocean Coast: Llangravieg, Cardiganshire' (No. 342), in 
Gallery No. IV. of last year's Academy.^ The rendering 
of the blotches of foam,* which curdle on the hollow 
curved side and translucent crest of the breaking wave, 
are praiseworthy in their transcription, although their 
perspective has been blamed by some critics. ‘ Licume 
ressemblait d la salvve d'uu Uviathan* Mr, Miles ought 
to have given to his drawing the lines from Keats, quoted 
by Ruskin as the perfect expression of the peculiar action 
with which foam roils down a long wave: 

“' Down whose green back the short-lived foam, all hoar, 
Bursts gradual with a wayward indolence.’ 

I cannot forbear giving Ruskin’s imagery, as bearing out 
the above similes“ The water from its prolonged agita¬ 
tion is beaten not into mere creaming foam, but into 
masses of accumulated yeast, which hang in ropes and 
wreaths from wave to wave, and where one curls over' to 
break, form a festoon like a drapery from its edge; these 
are taken up by the wind, not in dissipating dust, but 
boldly in writhing, hanging, coiling masses, which make 
the air white and thick as with snow, only the flakes are 
a foot or two long each : the surges themselves are full 
of foam in their very bodies, underneath, making them 
white all through, as the water is under a great cataract; 
and their masses, being thus half water and half air, 
tom to pieces by the wind whenever they rise, and carried 
away in roaring smoke, which chokes and strangles like 
actual water.’ Sec ‘Of Truth of Water' {‘Modern 
Painters,' vol. i. part 2, sec. v. Chap. III. p. 375.” 

S. P. OLIVER 


ON THE HEIGHTS OF THE RIVERS NILE 
AND THAMES 

C OLONEL DONNELLY has put into my hands in- 
formation from which the following results have 
been obtained 

The information regarding the Nile has been derived 
from General Stone (Pacha), who has forwarded to the 
Science and Art Department a graphical representation 
exhibiting the height of the River Nile above the zero of 
the Cairo Nilometer for every five days, or six for eadi 
month from the beginning of 1849 to the end of 1878. 

The information regarding the Thames has been 
derived from Sir F. W. £. Nicolson,who has forwarded a 
daily record of the levels on the lower sill of Teddingm 
Lock when the tidal water has all drained off. This 
record extends from the beginning of i860 to the end tff 
1880. 

At present it is impossible to deduce from these records 
the volume of water which passes in unit of time across a 
section of these rivers : nevertheless the results give us a 
good deal of information, for we may be sun that an 
increase in depth denotes an increase in the vedume of 
the water earned by the river and a decrease in depth a 
dimiiration of the same, 

The results deduced I have embodied in a series of 
tables. In Table I. the yearly sum npresents the srhtfle 
area above the zero of the Cairo Nilometer of the 
graidiical curve for the year In small squares whose ban 
repnsents five days, and height one decimetre, 
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In Table II. we have the dates of maximum height of 
the Nik, reckoned from the beginning of September as 
a zero date and the sums of the numbers for two years 
taken. 

In Table HI. the nnmbers record sums for two years 
of monthly means of the water level at Teddington. 
reckoned in feet and decimals of a foot» that is to say 
each number must be divided by a4 in order to get the 
man of the two years. 


Table the Dates af Maximum Height ^ th» 

Xn/er Nile in the manner already described 



64' . 

1859-60 

116 ... 

1869-70 

96' 

54 • 

t86o-6t 

80 ... 

1870-71 

100 

63 . 

1861-62 

84 ... 

1871.72 

79 

60 . 

1862-63 

89 ... 

1872-73 

32 

68 . 

. 1863-64 

41 ... 

1873-74 

S 3 

4* - 

1864-65 

33 ... 

*874-75 

88 

43 . 

1865-66 

57 - 

*875-76 

82 

37 . 

1S66-67 

38 ... 

1876-77 

3* 

10 . 

. 1867-68 

11 

1877-78 

40 

71 • 

186S-69 

52 




Table \\\.—Recording the Water Level at Teddington in the 
manner already described 

Year. Hetslitt. Year. Heights. Year. Heights. 

i860 61 31577 ... 1867.68 299*58 ... 1874-75 29**91 

1861.62 30652 ... 1868-69 297*21 ... 1875-76 304*68 

186263 29983 ... 1869-70 292*29 ... *876-77 2 ? 9 ‘ 4 * 

1863- 64 288*27 — *870 71 278*77 ... 1877.78 288*81 

1864- 65 294*63 ... 1871-7* 294*90 ... 1878-79 296*32 

1865- 66 3^*67 ... 1872-73 30610 ... 1879410 300*62 

1866- 67 312*11 ... 1873-74 286*82 

A diagram likewise accompanies this, in which the 
results are graphically represented, curve (i) denoting the 
results of Table 1 ., curve (2) those of Table II., and 
curve (3) those of Table III. In this diagram the dates 
of sunspot maxima arc likewise indicated. From an inspec* 
tion of this diagram we may perhaps deduce the following 
conclusions:— 

1. The curve representing the heights of the River 
Nile and that representing the dates of maximum height 
are very like each other, a maximum height corresponding 
generally to a late date of maximum rise. 

2. There is also a considerable likeness between the 
Nile curve and that for the River Thames. 

3. There appears to be a maximum in these curves at 
or somewhat after the date of maximum sun-spots, but 
they have more than one maximum for one sun-spot 
cycle. 

It would be extremely interesting if this comparison 
could be still further extended. Balfour Stewart 




Table \,~-Jtewding the Yearly Heights H the Xb/er Nik in the 
manner already desermd 

Vear. Height. Yetf. Height Year. . Height 

ia«9 ax3o ... i»« 1766 ... 1869 a^4 


..its ^ 

% ^ 

»83 3434 

rt 54 4415 

J® , “4 


1861 23^ 

1862 2574 

1863 2765 

1864 2475 

t 865 2229 

»8» 243a 


Year. . Heuht 

1869 ^4 

1870 2701 

1871 3718 

1872 2404 

1873 9*42 

1874 9317 

Jfw 24^3 


enjoyed a presenptive right to — . ^,- , 

our readers were ignorant of this fhet, the interesting and 
instructive statement which the Qiairman of Committee, 
in his capacity as a imvate member, laid before the House 
during the last Session wHl have fully enlightened them 
on that point, as indeed it enlightened, and seemingly 
astonished. Honourable Members. Dunng the past ten 
years a new industry has been created. It came into 
existence very quietly, and under the taint of iUegitimacY* 
and consequently the world in general knew very little 
about it Thanks, however, to the operations of Sanitaiy 
Boards, Officers of Health, and Food Anal^ts, it was 
eventually dragged out into the light of day, when, despite 
the circumstance that, the greater part of its existence had 
been, spent in out-of-the-way places and without the 
fostering recognition of authority, it stood revealed as an 
astonishingly well-grown and highly prosperous business. 
The industry in the outset was set going to manufacture a 
product from beef-suet to be used in the adulteration of 
Dutter,- and enormous quantities of this product were 
ma^ in this country and in Amerka for this purpose. 
The fraud was, however, so repeatedly exposed, and con¬ 
victions against grocers and others selling this adulterated 
batter were so frequently obtained^ that, uie vendors were 
driven fo so far take the public into tifoir confidence as to 
dedare that the product was " a butter-substitute,” and 
hence arose the euphemism of buttetine,” by which it be- 
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came generally knovn. Now these remarks are in no sense 
derogatory to the value of this product as ab article of 
food. We quite agree with Dr. Playfair that " butterine ** 
may be, ancl frequently is, very much better than many 
qualities of butter; but this fact cannot be held to defend 
or extenuate the practice of substituting butterine ** for 
butter without the knowledge and consent of the pur¬ 
chaser. The common-sense of buyers and sellers has 
practically settled this point. The manufacture of “but- 
terioe ” has now reached such extraordinary proportions 
that we are bound to recognise it as a legitimate in¬ 
dustry : the substance is now sold openly for what it is 
and on its merits, and it is perfectly obvious that it 
supplies a public demand. A recent report by Mr. Bate¬ 
man to the Board of Trade, on the manufacture of these 
*'butter substitutesin the United States, throws fresh 
light on the subject, and the statistics which the report 
contains are calculated to afford a very precise idea as to 
the magnitude of the industry. The greater part of the 
substance is made in the States by the patented method 
of Mt Mdgc Mouries. The process is as follows :—The 
beef suet, on arriving at the factory, is thrown into tanks 
containing tepid water, and after standing a short time it 
is repeat^ly washed in cold water, and disintegrated and 
separated from fibre bypassing through a ** meat-hasher" 
worked by steam, after which it is forced through a fine 
sieve. It is then melted by surrounding the tanks with 
water of a temperature of about 120” F.; great care is 
taken not to exceed this point, otherwise the fat would 
begin to decompose and acquire a flavour of tallow. 
After being well stirred, the adipose membrane sub¬ 
sides to the bottom of the tank, and is separated under 
the name of ** scrap," whilst a clear yellow oil is left above, 
together with a film of white oily substance. This is re¬ 
moved by skimming, .and the yellow oil is drawn off and 
allowed to solidify. The refined fat, as the substance is 
now termed, is then taken to the press-room, which is 
kept at a temperature of about 90° F., and is packed in 
cotton cloths and placed in galvanised iron plates in a 
press; on being subjected to pressure oil flows away, and 
cakes of pure white stearine remain: these find their way 
to the candle-makers. The oil is known as ** oleo-mar- 
arine”: it is packed in barrels for sale or export, or is 
irectly made into “butterine" by adding 10 per cent, of 
milk to it, and churning the mixture. The product is 
cobured with annato and rolled with ice to “ set" it; salt 
s then added, and the “buttering" is ready for packing in 
kegs. The taste of “butterine" is described as being 
similar to that of second-class butter, but it is rather 
more salt; owing to the very s i all quantity of the cha¬ 
racteristic Cuts ofnatural butter—the so-call^ “ butyrin,” 
“caprin," &c., which it contains, it lacks the flavour of 
high-class butter. On the other hand, as these fats are 
specially liable to become rancid, butterine is free from 
the disgusting smell and taste of the lowest class butters. 

The composition of natural butter and of “butterine" 
may be stated as follows• 

Butter. “ Buttarine.” 

Water. ii'9b8 ... ir203 

Solids. 88*033 ... 88797 

lOO'OOO ... ICO'OOO 

jPillmitin} - * 3-824 ... 24*893 

Insoluble Fats i Stearin \ 

AragUn J ... sr 432 ... 56*298 

I Myristin ) ’ 

S Buty^ j 

cIESd [ "• ... 1833 

Captylin ) 

Cwcitt.. ... 0*192 ... 0*621 

Salt . 5*162 ... 5*i6a 

Cdonring Matter .trace ... trace 


It will be seen that in the main “butterine” is very 
similar in chemical composition to butter, and its value 
as an article of food is probably quite as high. Indeed 
to some people “butterine” might possibly be more 
wholesome, owing to its comparative freedom from the 
readily decomposable fats which are apt in some cases to 
be specially disagreeable; for cooking purposes it may 
be safely averred that the artificial butter would be gene¬ 
rally preferable, owing to the ready alteration of butyrin 
and its congeners by neat. 

The yield of oleo-margarine is found to be about 35 per 
cent, of the beef caul fat employed, and its present retail 
price may be set down as about one shilling per pound. 
It is very difficult to obtain an accurate return of the pro¬ 
duction of oleo-margarine and butterine ; but it is certain 
that in the Eastern States of America alone the yearly 
manufacture is not less than ten million pounds. Chicago 
and the West, moreover, contribute their share, and Mr. 
Nimino, the chief of the U.S. Statistical Department, 
states that the export of oleo-margarine for the y^r 
ending June 30, 1880^ was close upon nineteen million 
pounds. Probably this is under-estimated, for it is almost 
certain that considerable quantities of “butterine"passed 
through the Customs under the designation of butter. 

The exports of oleo-margarine from the port of New 
York in 1879 and in the first nine months of 1880 are 
given in the annexed table:— 


Geared fur 

Year 1879. 

January 1 to 
Sept. 30, i88o— 


Pound*. 

0 month*. 
Pound*. 

Rotterd.im .. 

... n, 93 M 74 

II, 127 ,S 7 X 

1,367,526 

Antwerp 

I 73 .S 37 

1 ondon. 

... u8,426 

58.639 

Liverpool 

... 1,091,266 

590.974 

Glasgow 

374.023 

222,438 

1.399.694 

1,215.346 

Other ports .. 


13,880,864 

*5.759,853 


Of the r5| million pounds which were exported in the 
first nine months of 1880, 12^ millions went to Holland, 
there to be churned into butterine, most of which is sent 
into this country. Statistics show that the import of 
“butterine” into this country from Holland goes on in 
the same ratio as the import of oleo-margarine from the 
States into Holland. The poor British farmer has indeed 
cause to grumble ; for not only do the Americans, as be 
says, send him “ acres and acres "of bad weather, and 
upset all his calculations as to his crops, but the 'cute 
Yankee and the persevering Dutchman between them 
give him no chance even with his dairy-produce 1 The 
world in general, however, will not complain of “ but¬ 
terine," provided that its composition does not differ mate¬ 
rially from that shown by Dr. Mott's analysis given above, 
but unfortunately from its very nature and the somewhat 
anomalous position it even yet holds, it is very liable to 
sophistication, and the people who adulterate butter with 
oleo-margarine are liable to get the oleo-margarine adul¬ 
terated to begin with. An ingenious American has 
recently sought to place butter, as he calls it, on a soap- 
stone basis, by which is implied that finely-^und soap¬ 
stone added to the fat will, in his opinion, make a 
marketable commodity 1 We are told, on high authority, 
that if we ask for bread we are not to be offered “a 
stone*": neither are we when we ask for butter. T. 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION INUVEEPOOL 

I N the youngest city of the Empire, which on Saturday 
witnessed the inauguration, by Lord Derby, of its 
new university, already endowed with more than a hundred 
thousand pounds, the public recognition of the practical 
value of scientific education to the community, commenced 
only in 1860^ when Sir William Brown gave to the town 
the magnificent pileof buUdings forming the Free Libras 
and Museum, which at once received from the late Lord 


88032 ... 88*797 
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Perby his fine natural history collection, and the Museum 
of Archaeology and Art, formed with so much care and 
cost, by Mr. Meyer, of Debington, 

Previous to Sir William Brown’s princely gift little 
seems to have been done to advance education in Liver¬ 
pool since 1^7, when it was entered in the records, 
“Ordered that two dictionaries be provyed for the use 
of this tow'ne and to be chayned.” In 1861 Sir 
William Brown stated that the Free Library and Mu¬ 
seum would not be complete until it had attached to 
it a School of Science, which scheme was supported 
by the then Mayor, Mr. S. R. Graves, and the school 
was opened in October of that year by Lord Granville, 
then Lord President of the Council, supported by the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone and Sir William Fairbaim, 
president of the British Association for that year. The 
school was affiliated with the Museum and Library Com¬ 
mittee of the Corporation, and at present contains no less 
t^n 801 Students, the largest number in any science 
school in the kingdom. Last year it obtained three 
scholarships at the Normal School of Science, South 
Kensington, and four Whitworth scholarships, whilst 81 
per cent, of the students passed the Government Science 
Examinations, winning four Queen’s medals and 233 
Queen’s prizes, and a Government Grant of 694/ In 
186$ a period of depression occurred, which ceased in 
1868, when Messrs. S. Leigh-Gregson and T. J. Moore, 
the indefatigable honorary fsecretaries, made vigorous 
efforts to improve the attendance, which was most suc¬ 
cessfully effected by doubling the fees, since when the 
marked prosperity has been unbroken, and all that is 
wanted is a central building instead of the present twelve 
centres of insuuction. 

A very valuable outcome of this School of Science are 
the free lectures, given at the expense of the Liverpool 
Corporation every winter in the Free Library and Mu¬ 
seum, on subjects connected with the objects and speci¬ 
mens in the building. The programme for the present 
session includes numerous lectures on purely scientific 
subjects; amongst the lecturers are Messrs. Clements 
Markham, Lant Carpenter, De Ranee, Professors R. S. 
Ball and Campbell Brown. 

In addition to the Science School affiliated with the 
Corporation are the Liverpool Science and Art Classes, 
established in 1870^ through the energy of Mr. J. Samuel- 
son. There are no less than fifty-one classes held in 
seven centres; the numbers of students in science are 
steadily increasing, and by arrangement with the Liver¬ 
pool School Board their pupil-teachers are allowed to 
attend the science classes, so as to qualify them for science- 
teachers. In some cases laboratories have been erected 
at the Board schools, and the School Board have ap¬ 
pointed a Science Demonstrator with two assistants of 
their own. The boys so taught have recently been ex¬ 
amined by Prof. Forbes, of the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow, who reports very favourably of them. 

Three ^ars ago it was realised that the existing insti- 
hitiotts did not satisfy the requirements of high education 
in Liverpool, and it was determined to found a University 
College, in connection with the Victoria University, and 
in this comparatively short time no less than seven Pro¬ 
fessors’ Chairs have been endowed, with ten thousand 
Munds each, several chairs being founded by single 
donors, amongst whom is Lord Derby, 

The Council of the College having no large funds to 
expend in the erection of imposing buildings, have been 
fortunate to receive from the City Council a large build¬ 
ing standing in its own grounds at Brownlow Hill, a 
site on the brow of the hill 300 Feet above the sea, 
pvetlooldiig the puUic buildings of Livopool and the 
woiA eh annel of the Mersey; ua the city, yet removed 
ito traffic and tutmoil. The building was origin- 
Mv erected at a cost of oofioof .; it contains a rectan¬ 
gular cent^ with two wings; the solidity with which it 


was built has enabled Mr. Waterhouse to throw down 
the compartment walls of the wings, and to convert 
them into two lecture theatres, holding 150 students each, 
while the body of the buildings form council, professors' 
and class rooms, whilst other rooms have been fitted up 
as libraries, natural history, and p^sical laboratories, and 
engineering and drawing rooms. There are at present no 
chemical laboratories, but those of the adjacent medical 
school being avaiJable they are hardlv required. The 
scientific chairs at present filled are those of Physics, 
Biology and Geology, and Chemist^, held by Professors 
Lodge, D.Sc., Herdman, D.Sc., F.L.S., and Campbell 
Brown, F.C.S. respectively. It is to be hoped ere long 
the wide range of knowledge covered by such sciences 
as biology, botany, and geology will be separated into at 
least two chairs, especially as the proximity of the Lanca¬ 
shire and Welsh coalfields render it important that Prac¬ 
tical Geology and Mining should find a place amongst 
the College Chairs. 

At the inaugural ceremony on Saturday Lord Derby 
presided, and showed from the sums that were still 
coming in that there is likely to be no lack of funds. 
Among other things he said: “We live in changing 
times, but democracy appreciates education, and espe¬ 
cially appreciates science, and I think the scientific 
foundation is pretty safe not to be disendowed whatever 
happens. Let me add only this. Over and above its 
special educational work our college will do two thin«. 
It will be the centre of local patriotism, the means hy 
which local public spirit may freely display itself, and it 
will give fresh evidence, if evidence is needed, that com¬ 
merce and culture, so far from being antagonistic, are 
natural allies. They were so in Athens, they were so in 
Alexandria, they were so in the Italian Republics of the 
Middle Ages, and I do not think that a probably busier 
existence and a certainly smokier atmosphere constitute 
any reason why they should not be so here likewise.” 
i Prof. Rendall, M. A., in delivering the inaugural address, 
said :--“The effort inaugurated that day was but one ot 
, many, each one wearing, indeed, its distinctive features, 

' but all alike. What meant the simultaneous stir in Bir¬ 
mingham, in Bristol, in Leeds, in Nottingham, in Shef¬ 
field 7 What meant a host of cognate efforts in country 
towns and in the metropolis, too numerous to recapitu¬ 
late ? What meant the sudden expansion in want* of a 
college whose fate and trial it was to wait long and work 
obscurely, sustained rather by belief in its mission than 
by reassurances of success 7 It was easy to say that the 
forwardness of founders was out of proportion to the zeal 
of students. As a matter of fact, founders’ muhificence 
has met with quick response, and five times out of six it is 
lack of funds, not lack of classes, that has hindered pro¬ 
gress or even entailed defeat; and for predicting a like 
conclusion there were ample grounds. For primary edu¬ 
cation in England efficient provision had Men made; 
of secondary and higher education the supply was sparse 
and capricious; while academic training remained the 
monopoly of the privileged and the wealthy. Unless the 
middle classes looked to it they would shortly find their 
children starting the race of life less well equipped for 
the inevitable struggle than those who in wealth and 
social atanding have occupied a lower place.” 

Certunly the Liverpool College has made a most pro¬ 
mising start; and considering the wealth of the city, 
thtte i^no reason why, in a short time, it should not 
be in perfect.working'order. 

BJBRK^ES^ hydrodynamic EXPERIMENTS 

N Nature, vol. xxiv. p. 360, were described in general 
terms the very interesting experimental researches of 
Prof. Bjerknes, of Christiania which excited so much 
atteation at the late Electrical Exhibition at Paris. Our 
readers will renoember that the main point In those re> 
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Marches was the imitation of the phenomena of magnetic 
and electrical attraction and repulsion by analogous 
attractions and repulsions produced between pulsating or 
vibrating bodies immersed in liquid. The extreme im¬ 
portance of such experiments in hydrodynamical theory 
was so well pointed out by Prof. Geor]^ Forbes in the 
former article, that nothing need be said here in that 
respect. The present article is confined to a concise de¬ 
scription of the apparatus of M. Bjerknes, and of the 
results obtained by its means. 

Fi^. 1 depicts the fundamental piece of apparatus for 
showing the action between two pulsating drums or tam¬ 
bours, A and n. These tambours consist of metal cups 
covered with an elastic membrane. Each tambour com¬ 
municates by a tube with an apparatus by means of which 
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the elastic membrane is set in regular pulsation. A 
pulley, o, driven by a band from a multiplying wheel, 
worics two small cranks whose rotations are converted 
into rectilinear movements by conncctmg-rods attached 
to two other tambours, c and cf ; the latter serving as 
pumps to alternately compress and rarefy the air in the 
tabes which communicate with A and b. Fig. 2 shows 
the construction of a single pulsating (ambour. When 
air is compressed into it the membrane is forced outwards 
as at c, when the pressure is withdrawn the membrane is 
drawn in as at d. Returning to the particular apparatus 
of Fig. I the result of setting the aojacent tamoours in 
synchronous vibration when the whole apparatus is im- 
niarsed in water, is as follows. If the tambours are 
arranged so that the movements are in similar phases 
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^ey aftraet one another; if in opposite phases ^rey 
r^l. This is exactly the inverse of what occurs for 
magnetic poles or electric charges, where similars repel 
one another and dissinrilars attract one another, l^e 
tamboor A is mounted upmi a lever capable of turning 
upon a pivot at f, and b^nced ^ a counterpoise at a . 
The connection with the pump C is made through a ver¬ 
tical tube of india-fubbM wdiich permits of limited rotation 
about a vertical axis. The tambour B is held in the hand 
at a convenient distance just as one may bold in the 
band a mag^t to show its action upon a balanced 
compass ne^e. 

A second fundamental piece of apparatus is the oscil¬ 
lating if^ere shown in Fig, 3. To a pulsating tambour 
is fixed a small plate of metal, c, bearing a stUF wire 


terminated by a small ball. A, and supported by a metal 
guide. The oscillations executed by such a ball when 
pulsations of air are directed into the tube D, are of 
course rectilinear displacements to and fro. Such an 
oscillating sphere presents at opposite sides opposite 
phases of displacement. Accordingly if the tube D be 
connected with the pumping apparatus and a tambour, 
such as that just described, communicating with the other 
pump, be held near the sphere A, it is found that the 
efiects are of two opposite kinds, according to the position 
of the tambour. The oscillating sphere Kembles then a 
magnet in having two poles of opposite properties. These 
figures arc from sketches furnished some months ago by 
M. Bjerknes. His apparatus, as shown in the Pmris Ex¬ 
hibition, included a more powerful means of producing 
the pulsations. In Fig. 4, which shows the tank and the 
collection of small pieces of apparatus, the driving gear 
of the pumps is not shown; but the pumps thetnsmves 
are drawn in the lower right-hand corner of the figuro, 
and consist of two small metal cylinders fitted with 
pistons; the connecting gear being so arranged that their 
movements can be m.ade at will either in similar or in 
opposite directions. In the figure the fundamental expe- 
riWnt of the mutual action of two pulsating tambours is 
being shown. Two pulsating elastic spheres show similar 
results, but are less easy to manage. Some of the other 
portions of apparatus comprised in the collection are 
separately shown in Fig. 5. Of these the first is a double 
tambour whose two faces execute pulsations of similar 
phase. The second is a double tambour, tho two cham¬ 
bers of which communicate separately with the two 
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: pumps, and in which therefore the two membranes 
! execute movements in opposite phases. Thirdly,, we 
have two spheres, of which one (on the left) is mounted 
so as to execute horizontal oscillations; the other (on the 
I right) to oscillate vertically. It is possible to mount the 
oscillating spheres, either singly, or in pairs, upon hori¬ 
zontal axes, in which positions they act like mounted 
compass needles, following the action of another pulsating 
body; but always with the inversion of phase alluded to 
previously, Uke phase producing attraction; unlike^ re¬ 
pulsion. 

In the foregoing cases the pubatiag and oscillating 
bodies act on one another, producing^versely) mutual 
actions and reactions as the poles magnets do. M. 
Bjerknes has also succeeded in imitating the {dienomena 
or diamagnetism and of magnetic induetton. 

Diamagnetism is imitated by making the polsatiiig 
bodies act upon objects lighter than water suspended 
within the liquid by a thread attached to a wmght. A 
small ball of cork thus suspended is repdded from both a 
pulsator and an oscillator in whatever phase the latter 
may move. Temporary induced magnetism is Imitated 
by the behaviour of halls of wee material heavier than 
water suspended from a float. Such a body is atteacted 
by a vibrating or pulsating body. Ih the nearest corner 
of the tank of Fig, 4are a pair of heavy bodies hung to 
threads for this very expertoent A little farther to the 
right is shown a support fhau. the top of which Is sae- 
pended a little cylinaM of heavy metu, Vnuu the tiuik 
sating tamboor fs held near this it toms round and 
towards the umbour a| a saroanded piece of soft uoA 
does towaidf a magnet pole. The same fupport canicf n 
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lower arm from which a thread passes up to a cylinder b smuth or other diamagnetic body when placed between 
made lighter than water This cylinder sets itself broad the poles of an electromagnet Here the importance of 
side to a pulsating tambour, behaving as a piece of the medium in detcrmmmg by its own density the move 



«nd deserves a little forthcr elucidatien If a sniall heavy fh « 

^ hwQjg to a float is acted upon by two pulsating tarn 

boon whose phases are oppoute, it is a question pulsatii^ by motions lo the surrounding water it moves 

^se ibe Uttw baU shall vDarate Eventually it takes up through a Utt amplitude than the water would have done 
But of the mow poweiflil piUsabon, If they be of unequal in its place, for if it receive the same kinetic energy from 
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the medium, its own mass being greater, its velocity will 
be less ; its motions will therefore, relatively to the pul- 
sator that is acting on it be in the same phase, and it will 
be attracted. On the other hand a body lighter than 
the surrounding water vibrates with a greater amplitude ; 
and being, relatively to the pulsator, in an opposite phase, 
will be rej^Ued. 

Lastly, we give a drawing of the ingenious in¬ 
dicator by which Prof. Bje»nes has succeeded in 
tracing the lines of force in the midst of the medium 
throu^ which such actions as these are propagated. For 
this pu^iose a light hollow metal egg-shaped vessel held 
by a thin flexible steel wire to a heavy foot is placed in 
the tank. It takes up, both in magnitude and direction^ 
any oscillati^ movement which mav be going on at that 
mrt of the liquid in the tank where it is placed. If, as in 
Fig. 6, it is desired, for example, to investigate the lines 
of hydrodynamic force in the "field*’ between two pul¬ 
sating tambours, we may explore these lines by placing 
the indicator at different positions and observing the 
direction in which it oscillates. A camel's hair pencil 
charged with colour fixed to the summit of the indicator 
serves to inscribe a trace of the line of oscillation upon a 
sheet of glass placed above. It is singular to observe 
with what fidelity the lines of force of various magnetic 
fields are reproduced in the figures obtained in the analo¬ 
gous hydrodynamic conditions. An oscillating sphere 
shows two poles; a pulsating sphere radial lines only. 

Even the phenomena of the *'field** of force due to 
electric currents can be imitated by Prof. Bjerknes’ appa¬ 
ratus. A cylinder rotating round its own axis with an 
alternately directed rotation represents an electric current 
Near such an excitor an indicator in the liquid vibrates 
tangentially to the rotation. The remarkable magnetic 
figures produced by the mutual action of two currents 
upon one another are perfectly reproduced by the mutual 
actions (on an indicator^ of two rotating cylinders; while 
the spiral systems of lines of force produced, as Prof. 
Silvaous Thompson discovered (see Nature, vol. xix. 
p. 83), by the mutual action of a magnet pole and of a 
current traversing it are exactly reproduced by Prof. 
Bjerknes’ indicator under the influence of an apparatus 
wnich pulsates and rotates synchronously. The most 
extraordinary thing about Prof. Bjerknes’ researches is 
that they are all the result not of haphazard experiment, 
but of careful and abstruse calculation. In 1865 he began 
the investigation. By 1875 had perceived that the 
calculated motions were such as would have direct 
analogies with the phenomena of permanent magnets. 
Toward 1879 found that these analogies might be 
extended to the case of magnetic induction. Then, and 
not till then, were the beautiful pieces of apparatus made, 
by means of which these remarkable previsions have 
bMn verified. 


JOHN WILUAM DRAPER 

J OHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D., LL.D., President 
of the Medical and Scientific Faculties of the Uni¬ 
versity of New York, who died January 4, 1882, was an 
Englishman, having been bom at St Helens, near Liver¬ 
pool, on Mi^ 5,1811. He was therefore in his seventy- 
fost year. Up to the age of twenty-two he was resident 
in his native country, receivittg his education, first under 
private tutors, and merwards studied chemistry in the 
University College, London^ then known as the University 
of London. In 1832 he emigrated to the States, and con¬ 
tinued his studies at the University of Pennsylvania, 
wher& in 1836^ he took the d^ite of M.D. Meantime 
his talent for original research had manifested itself in 
the production dr leveral memoirs, which appeared in the 
pages of the Journal of the Franklin Institution. The 
first of these (published in 1834) was ** On the Nature of 
CipiUary Attraction”; whilst a second was devoted to a 


discussion of the most eligible method of construedne 
galvanic batteries of four elements. In 1833 he published 
an account of some experiments made to detect whether 
light exhibits any magnetic actions. Several branches of 
the science of electricity subsequently claimed his atten¬ 
tion. In 1839 he wrote a memoir, which afterwards was 
reprinted in the PhilosophicalMaga*in*t " On the Use of 
a Secondary Wire as a Measure of the Relative Tension 
of Electric Currents." It is instructive to observe in this 
memoir how Draper’s exact mind revolted against the 
misuse, by writers on electricity, of the words "tension" 
and " intensity ’’; and, though he himself employed both 
terms, he carefully distinguished between them, using 
“tension” for what we now caU "electromotive force,” 
and “intensity” for the “strength of the current,” agree¬ 
ing therefore with the practice of many continental 
authorities. He also made experiments upon electro¬ 
capillary motions, oiid contributed to the science of 
thermo-electricity, a valuable series of determinations of 
the thermo-electromotive force of different pairs of metals 
at different temperatures. In 1837 began the notable 
series of researches upon the nature of rays of light in the 
spectrum, with which the name of Draper will always be 
associated. His paper that year bore the title ” Experi¬ 
ments on Solar Light,” but it failed to attract much 
attention in Europe. He was now devoting himself to 
photography and photo-chemistry with great zeal. His 
paper “ On the Discovery of Latent Light,” in 1842, dealt 
with the images produced by rays of light which are only 
subsequently developed by some chemical reaction—a 
process with which tne art of photography has made us 
familiar, but which was then a' curious and novel pheno¬ 
menon. It was Draper who first discovered that in the 
ultra-violet part of the spectrum there are absorption 
bands like the Fraunhofer lines In the visible part of the 
spectrum. To enumerate the works which proceeded 
from Draper’s pen upon the chemical and physical pro¬ 
perties of the ultra-violet, or as he styled them, Hthonic 
rays, would be inadmissible here. Suffice it to sa^ that 
the greater part of the fifty memoirs mentioned m the 
Royal Society’s Catalogue related to this subject, and the 
most important of them are to be found reprintra in bis 
“ Scientific Memoirs,” published in 1878. In this volume 
may be found the pregnant suggestion for a standard of 
white light for photometry of a piece of platinum foil of 
given size and thicknes^ raised to a white heat by an 
electric current of specified strength. To guard against 
fusion he suggested that an automatic short-circuiting 
apparatus should be constructed by some "skilled arti¬ 
ficer.” He thus exactly anticipated Edison's first incan¬ 
descent lamps: though the satisfactory standard of white 
light appears to be as far off as ever. 

The latest papers Draper published were entitled “ Re¬ 
searches in Actmo-chemistry,” and treated of the distri¬ 
bution of heat and of chemical force in the spectrum. 
They appeared in 1872 in the American Journal oj 
Science and in the Philosophical hjagatine. During 
these years of work Draper held impohant appointments, 
first in Hampden-Sidney CoIle«, Virginia, where he was 
Professor of Chemistry, Naturu Philosophy, and Physio¬ 
logy, and afterwards (1839) in the University of New 
Yco’k, where he was Professor of Chemistry and Natural 
History, a post modified two years later into that of Pro- 
fossor of Chemistry in the Medical College of the Uni¬ 
versity. In addition to the original memoirs enumerated 
above Dr. Draper wrote several valued text-books ot 
science; a Text-nook Of Chemistry in 1846, and a Human 
Physiolo^ in 183^ both of which works went Uuougb, 
several raitions. 

Dr. Draper's literary activity manifested itself however 
in other directions^ and he has left an enduring mark la 
literature as a philosopblc historian of no mean merits 
The “ History of the Intellectnal Development of Eur^" 
puUithed in 1862, has been translated into aU tbe cummi 
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languages of European nations. His ** History of the 
American Civil War/’ a work which appeared between 
thfi years 1867 and 1870, when the bitter animosities of 
the strife were still raging, is distinguished by an impar* 
tiality of tone and a ^ilosophic elevation remarkable in 
a historian, and trebly remarkable in one who wrote in 
times so little remote from the stirring events recorded. 
In 1874 Dr. Draper published a “ History of the Conflict 
between Science and Religion,” a work which attracted 
some notice, and for which a preface was written by Prof. 
Tyndall to introduce the work to English readers. Though 
unequal to the preceding works in merit, and marred by 
assumptions that detract from its value, it nevertheless 
showed great vigour of intellect and philosophic power. 

Dr. Draper leaves two sons, both of whom are known 
to science : Prof. John Christopher Draper, whose works 
on Physiology are well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and Prof. Henry Draper, whose labours in 
spectrum analysis, and on the construction of silvered 
glass specula for telescopes, are too well known to require 
mention. Dr. Draper leaves behind him an honourable 
and well-won fame; and his removal leaves a gap 
amongst the older generation of American scientific men 
which a few years ago would have been irreparable. 
Happily amongst the younger generation there are many 
whose talents have amply qualified them to step into the 
gap. In the breasts of all who desire the progress of 
science, regret for the loss they have sustained cannot but 
be mingled with satisfaction that the mantle falls upon the 
worthy shoulders, not of one successor, but upon a crowd 
of apt followers in the footsteps of the departed veteran. 


NOTES 

Ail but Fellows of the most recent date will hear with regret 
of the death, on Saturday, of Mr. Richard KippUt, who for nearly 
fiAy years acted os librarian to the Linneon Society. Bom in 
1811, he was, when quite a lad, clerk in the office of Mr. Joseph 
Woods, F.L.S., architect, and an accomplished botanist. His 
twte for botany either originated or was acquired when under 
that gentleman, with whom he travelled, and afierwards assisted 
in the publication of “The Tourist’s Flora." Mr. Woods 
leaving London for Lewes, Mr. Kippist, in February, 1830, 
entered the service of the Linnean Society, then in Soho Square. 
On Prof. Don’s (the librarian’s) death in 1843, Mr. Kippist, 
then an Associate of the Society, was elected by the Fellows 
his successor. Mr. Kippist contributed various botanical papers 
to the Linnean Society, which were published in their Proceed^ 
mgt and TVuHsaetwnt; the most important of which was that 
on the existence of spiral cells in the seeds of Acanikacta. 
He was on original Member of the Royal Microscopical Socie^, 
and an Associate of the Royal Botanical Society, Rent's 
Park. For a number of years Mr. Kippist suffered from asthma 
and chxonie bronchitis, which materially affected his earlier 
active habits. He retired from office in 1880^ after fifty years' 
Krvice. He identified himself completely with the Society and 
its officers, securing the esteem of successive preridenta and 
Connells, and the respect of succeeding generations of Fellows. 
Latterly he carried bla methodical habits and his seal for the 
Society’s welfare to a dqgiee that might have been distasteful to 
Siose yoongir Fellows who were not acquainted by experience 
with bis life-long^ single-minded devotion ’to the Society. 
I^ese qualities, however, were duly appreciated by diose 
oeovenant with the affitirs of the Society, and whenever 
•pportiinity served, fit eaprenlon was made of .the sense ente^ 
l*inndoftlw value ofblsMrvices, so that when, a year <w two sinoe, 
Mr. Kippist's falling health no longer enabled him to ffisduuqie 
hU ffiuiei, the gyacefnl action of the Conncil in allowing their 
oklieevuiiittoretiraonfttll pension was nnivoially approved of 
^ ^.Fellows. Mr. KippisPs complete devotion to the dntlea 


of his office left him little leisure for other work, while his 
modest, retiring habits led him to shun society. His published 
memoirs are therefore few in number, but they ore marked 
with the scrapulous fidelity so characteristic of the author. They 
relate exclusively to botanical subjects. 

Preparations for the forthcoming Electrical Exhibition ore 
drawing their slow length along. The only really complete 
exhibit at present is that of the Postmaster-General, and this, as 
an historical exhibit, is very good indeed. The South-Eastern 
Railway also made a very good show, and the Electric Light and 
Power Generator Company are in position ; bnt much remains 
to complete the Exhibition, and it will be another fortnight 
before it can l>e conxiileretl ready for inspection. On the evening 
of the 17th inst, the Edison lamp was shown in operation. The 
Concert Room was illuminated by over 300 of these pretty little 
lamps, each of which gives 16 candle-power. An extremely 
handsome chandelier was erected in the centre of the room, and 
its effect was very brilliiint. The steadiness and uniformity of 
the Edison incandescent lamp is very markedi and it compares 
in this respect very favourably with the Swan and the Lane- 
Fox lamps. A large party gathered together and dined between 
the rays of this brilliant light, but, as it very often happens 
under such circumstances, an accident occurred which put out 
the lights for nearly an hour. This was, however, the fault of 
the engine, the safety-plug of which had blown out. The 
Exhibition generally produced a very favourable impression. 

The Geographical Society have now on exhibition a relief 
map of the equatorial region of Africa, eonstrncted within the 
last twelve months for Col. Grant by Mr. jame't B, Jordon. The 
area included in the map is nine times greater than the British 
Isles, and nearly nine times less than the total area of Africa. It 
was therefore considered necessary to adopt the horixontal scale 
of one inch to twenty-five mile», and the vertical scale of one 
inch to five thousand feet, 'rhls gives an exaggerated idea of 
the mountains, but in relief maps this cannot be avoided if we 
wish to show the principal features of a country. The construe* 
tion of the relief was a work of nearly twelve months. An 
accurate map had to be made on a given scale from carefully 
collected data ; this wras transferred to clay by a kind of panta- 
graph of Mr. Jordan's (senior) invention, a cost taken, and the 
present relief map comtnicted of iiapier-macb<f. There were 
several reasons for making it of this material: one, its lightness 
would enable it to be hung like a picture; another, the impossi¬ 
bility of its cracking and chipping as clay does; it represents 
nature better, and it can be easily repaired if the housemaid 
pokes a bole through it with her brush. When looked at in the 
light striking upon one side, the aspect of Africa in the interior 
is no longer the barren waste of the maps of fifty years ago; the 
interior, with its deeply-set lakes and the swelling lands round 
them, looks as if it could not but be inhabited by human beings, 
and it is so. All the data as to altitudes, latitudes, longitudes^ 
and sections were taken from the accounts of the several travel¬ 
lers who have discovered dr visited the interior, and Mr. Jordan 
has, in bis well-known painstaking and comcientious manner, 
followed out the observations of these authors in a most accurate 
manner. Though it ia clear to all that the model cannot be 
sufficiently correct where no observations had ever been madei 
still with his skilful hand and artistic taste, Mr. Jordan has pro¬ 
duced a relief map whjeh wotfid bear comparison with any in 
Europi. 

Wt learn that the nport that the bodies of the missing 
have been found on Wrangel Land is enoneoos} 
they are no doubt those of part of the crew of the whaler 
Several of the members of the expedition havn teedied Jekntsk. 
The Fnnch jonraal pnbHshes an extraordinary 

letter poiporting to have been received from one of the members 
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of the expedition, describing the wandering of the ice-bound 
ymmtUt, the horrors and beautieti of on Arctic winter, and 
other features, which must be the product of a Frcndh im^na- 
tion. Has some wag been imposing an extract from one of 
Jules Vernes’ works on our guileless contemporary ? Of course 
no credence is given to the authenticity of the letter at the 
New York Herald Office ; it seems clear that no such letter could 
have reached Europe yet, and certainly there was no Frenchman 
on board the Jeannette, 

Among the special articles in the Anmuiire of the Bureau des 
Longitudes (Paris, Gauthier-Villars) for 1882 are a historical 
sketch of the development of astronomy, by M. Faye; on the 
intra-Mercurlol planet, by M. Tisserand; and M. Janssen’s pape. 
on his photograph of Comet i 1881, with copy of the photo¬ 
graph, From the same publishers we have the Amtuaire of the 
Montsouris Observatory, which is largely devoted to meteorology. 
Besides various tables for the use of agriculturists, and a variety 
of meteorological tables, we have .several chapters discubsing in 
detail agricultural meteorology ; a meteorological rhum/ of the 
agricultural years 1873-81; chemical analyses of air and water; 
general investigation on atmospheric Bacteria; purificalion of 
sewage, &c. 

A MOVXMENT b on fooL in the United Stales, we learn from 
the A'iwj, for securing the adoption of a uniform standard 
of time throughout that country. Considerable disagreement 
exists, however, as to the best standard to be adopted—that is, 
whether Washington or New York, or Pitlsburg or Greenwich 
time -shall be observed. The strongest claim appears to be put 
forward in favour of Washington, not only as being the capital 
dty, but os poBsessing the well-known Naval Observatory, which, 
being the only national astronomical institution, should, it is 
contended, do for the United States what Greenwich does for 
Great Britain. The Signal Service Bureau proposes to utilise 
its system of telegraphic communication fur distributing accurate 
time signals to all important points. 

A USMABXABLY rapid disappearance of a flaming solar pro. 
tuberance was observed last August by Herr Spiirer, who 
describes the phenomena in the Asttonamistke NachrickUH. 
About 5 p.m. on the 2ud this protuberance was observed with 
broad base and inten.se luminosity, reaching a height of about 
one minute, while further out it appeared as a loose, less luminous 
cloud; the entire height being about four minutes. Herr Sparer, 
having passed to another jiart of the sun’s disc for about five 
miittttes, was surprised to fiud on return that in this sliort time 
the whole lower part of the protuberance had completely disap¬ 
peared,. while all that remained of the upper pert was a few 
email isolated clouds. 

We have received several of the sheets of the "Endclopedia 
Popular Uastiada de Qencias y Artes,” which is being pub. 
liihed iu hfadrid under the care of Mr. Frederick Gillmn, 
Mining Engineer there. Mr. Gillinan seems to be doing most 
of the work himself, and the nulertaking is a formidable one. 
It b, however, highly creditable; the text is evidently based on 
the best cxisliBg E^lUh and German Cydopeedios, and the 
abuidant illustmtioiu ace nearly all that could be wbhed. When 
one oosdden the state of education in Spaia, Mr. Gillman’s 
attempt to diAue elemcnteiy Instruction in this form must be 
regazded as a really philaathiopic nndartaking, to which we wish 
the greatest suoeeii. 

The colour of water fonns the subject of a recent inaugunl 
disKitation Herr Beas, in KM ( Wwd, JMbt, No. n). After 
reviewing previeib obiervatiooa, he detoribes hb own ea p et i- 
nients, the fiist of which were qoaliMive, mrilght betag sent 
threngh watv in a tino tdbe abont 46 feet loi^, closed with 
gins pbrtes, Dbtilled wetsr thus gave a fine de^ btae-greea 
ootowr; the red was quite gone, the yettow feebl^ while .the 


maximum brightness was in the green. Water of the Kiel sup¬ 
ply let no light through the length of the tube stated; with half 
the length it appeared deep orange; blue and green failed. In 
bis quantitative experiments the author iltuminatcd two screens 
with the same light-source (sodium light or a gas flame), before 
which was placed red glaas, dr sulphate of copper solution, 'fhe 
light from one screen went through water in a tube; that from 
the other along the tube outside. Both beams were Ixoqght into 
a position for comparison by means of total-reflection prisma; 
the Bcreeiis were shifted till equal brightness was reached, and 
from their position the coefficients of absorption could be ap¬ 
proximately inferred. The decrease of absorption towards 
the bine in the case of distilled water is thus clearly diown 
Herr Boas further studied the polaii«ation of the light issuing 
from the water, by depolarising it. It was weakly polarised in 
a plane passing through the sun and the direction of the beam. 
Experiments with a view of detecting fluorescence had a negative 
result. 

On Saturday afternoon a series of iuterestii^ experiments on 
a practical scale were carried out in the grounds of the Crystal 
Palace with asbestos paint, in order to test its qualities as a pro¬ 
tective covering against fire. This paint is a new and special 
preparation of asbestos, and is being introduced by the United 
Asbestos Company, of 161, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. The 
asbestos in a finely divided state is mixed w ith a fluid material, 
and is used in a similar manner to other paints. Unlike them, 
however, it is uninflammable, and not only so, but is capable of 
communicating this valuable attribute to such substances as it 
may be applied to. Ihis applies alike to cotton fabrics and to 
timber or other inflammable materials used for constructive or 
decorative purposes. Hence its great value in connection with 
theatrical properties and appliances, especially those connected 
with the stage arrangements. Seveml experiments were made, 
all of them re}wited completely successful so far as proving that 
the paint is a ]x>werful protection against conflagration. 

At the coast it may readily be observed that a red coloration is 
very common among invertebrate animals, and even fishes. AM 
according to M. dc Merejkowski {CimH- rend, Paris Academy ol 
Sciences), even the animals colouted yellow, browm, green, and 
black have always a scarlet red pigment, which In tiieir case It 
hidden by others. The red pigment, he finds, is always the same 
substance, viz. that known ntetrmerytkrine; he has verified its 
presence in 104 spedes (invartebrates and fishes). The question 
urues. What is the physiological rdfr of this widely expanded 
snlwtancef The author finds evidence that it corresponds to 
hsemoglubin in higher wumsls; serving for cutaneous mpin- 
tion by virtue of its great affinity for oxygen. Thu, u regards 
distiibution in organs, wherever oxygen hM to be latgdy con¬ 
sumed by the tissues, there tetroneiythrine is abundant. This is 
illustrated by skin tissues in immediate contact with the oxygen 
of the water; by the orgam of respiration {e.g. in sedentary 
sanelidB, the letronerythrine is conoentratefi in thebraneihUe, tile 
rest of ^e body having only traces); by muscles, and such nn 
organ as the muscular foot of LameUlbrandiiates. Next, as to 
distribution in the animal kingdom 1 sedentary animals xre often 
redder and have more tetronerythrine than enant animab; the 
hitter, which by constant change of phuw^ are alwqm in water 
bolding plenty of oxygen, not havli^ the same need of a speeM 
substance to inctCMC the oxygen abwtbed by the tiiMies. Then 
the fact that tetronerythtine oconrs by preference in Invertebrate^ 
where hemoglobin is wsnth^ (snd ody exeeptiomilly in hlghdir 
aaimsls), points to similarity of fanction in these substanees. It 
it further pointed oat that nateuk peovided with ydftnr tidli 
(parasitic alge), which aie proved to produoe free oxpgaB in the 
tissues, nre without tatroDopIlvine, w have very little of Ih 

The foUowliig appointawnls to'the staff of ^Nhrmal Sdbool 
ofSeienoe aad RojM'fiehotd of Minn have hem latde by the 
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Lord President of the ConncilJ. F. Main, M.A,, D.Sc., 
Professor of Mathematics and Engineering at University College, | 
liristol, Assistant Professor of Mechanics and Mathematics; F. 
Orpen Bower, B.A., Demonstrator of Botany at University 
College^ London, Lecturer on Botany; Frank Kutley, F.G.S., 
Assistant Geolc^t on U.M. Geological Survey, Lecturer on 
Mineralogy; J. Rnssell Smith, Instructor in Mechanical 
Drawing. 

The Lord President of the Council has appointed|Mr. Hoddon, 
Professor of Zoology in the Royal College of Science, Dublin, 
Assistant Curator in the Natural History Department of the 
Dublin Science and Art Museum. 

Mr. J. M. Schuvbr hasforwarded \aPetennant{sMiUhdlun^e» 
an account of his proceedings since his departure from Cairo last 
January. He reached Khartum on March 19, and leaving again 
on April 4, he travelled by way of Senaar to Famoha (Fazcigl), 
where he arrived on April 28. Fadassi was reached on June 12, 
and on the way Mr. Schuver ascertained that the Termat affluent 
of the Blue Nile rises in the Sori Mountains, west of Fasuder, 
and not half a degree to the south near Belletafa, as has been 
supposed. There is a stream called Turmat near Belletafa, but 
it is an affluent of the Jabus. At Fadosbi Mr. Schuver met with 
a series of misfortunes, and was himself taken seriously ill with 
fever. On July 30, however, he was able to start on a trip to 
the south, and after thirty-eight clays’ travelling returned to 
Fadossi. During this journey he exidored the Amam country, 
which is watered by two affluents of the Jabus, as well as that of 
the Leglia Gollas; he also proved that tlie Jabus rises a degree 
further south than is shown to be the case on Petermonn's map, 
and that the great Lake and River Baro are situated a degree 
further to the south of Fadassi, and he defined the exact line of 
water-parting between the two Niles as fiir as the 8th parallel, 
Mr. Schuver intended to start from Fadassi on January 1 of this 
year to explore the vast unknown regions down to the equator, 
but in so doing he will have to make a considerable to the 
west to avoid the country of the legha Gallas, from which in 
bis prevbns visit be escaped with great difficulty. 

A PRIZE of 5000 lire (say 190/,) is -ofiered by the Rcale Istituto 
Veneto “ for the best history of the experimental method in 
Italy.” The i^licatbn of tto method to the physical sciences 
is chiefly to be expounded, with special regard to all that U 
noteworthy in the four centuries from the beginning of the 
fifteenth to the end of the eighteenth, includiug the discovery of 
the Voltaic pile. Some account is also required of the progress 
and rapid development of the economic and social sciences by 
means of the experimental method. Memoirs must be sent in 
before the end of Febmaiy, 1885. Foreigners may compete, 
and the language may be Italian, Latin, French, German, or 
English. 

Major W. Gwymne Hughes, Deputy Commissioner of 
British Burma, has just published a useful little volume on the 
hill tracts of Arakan, of which he waa lately superintendent. 
Two of its aectlons are devoted to their history and ethnology, 
aud the volume b accompanied by a map (scale 3a miles to an 
inch) ofthe eastern frontier of British Burma. 

ProvjmcUI. museums have begun to appear in Russia, and 
we bum tint the Natural History Museum opened lust we^ ut 
Yaroslavl already contains 50 skulls, 350 birds,*500 birds’ nesb, 
with eggs, a complete collection of seeds of all wild plants, isoo 
fossils, and 5000 miaetub, together with interestiiig oollactions 
of UMfnl and aouioiss Jnseeb and planb, and a colUcdoa of 
fdants ctamtfied aceoniing to the soib they grow upon. 

Ncunotn antique oibje^ have recently been found in an 
iadebt Genaaa tomb near Undclbach (Franconia), and have 
Iben presented by the proprietor to the University of Wfirsbnig. 
Th^ all date frtm the Brcaae Age. 


Col. Venukofp, now in Paris, has written to the Geogra¬ 
phical Society there, stating that the exploration of 'I'urcuman 
Land by Rnssian topographers is progressing rapidly, and that 
Lieut. LouUomov has proceeded as far as Seraks on the 
banks of the Tejent River. At the same sitting letters have 
been read from tbe French exploring party in Central Africa. 
They had been written from Bokhara to M. Bischoflsheim, 
who, not confining his assistance to astronomers, has been 
the principal patron of the expedition. A later telegram to M. 
Bischoflsheim states that the party bad arrived at Krasnovodsk. 

The recently publislied volume of the "Materials for the 
Geology of Caucasus ” contains a paper, by M. Bataevitch, on 
the naphtha-valley of the Apsheron peninsnla. Towards the 
north, east, and south the valley is bounded by a drqut of 
Pliocene rocks of the Ariilo-Caspian formation, and towards the 
west by the mud-vulcanu Bog-Boga. The valley itself, three 
miles long and three miles wide, b filled by naphtha-bearing 
formations, and it contains the^ richest welb of Balakhan and 
Sabunlchi. Towards the west it joins the great crevice, or 
rupture of rocks, which runs west and east from the mud-volcano 
Saghilpiry. As to the origin of the Ap-heron naphtha, the 
author considers it a result of gaseous emanations from submarine 
mud-volcanoes of the post-PHocenc period. 

The telephone has penetrated even to Russian Turkestan, as 
we learn that Samarkand is in telephonic communication with 
Katty Kourgan, forty-fonr miles dbtant. 

The death b annonneed, nt the age^of ninety years, of the 
widow of the late Sir William Fairbairn. 

According to Mr. G. Levison tbe light emitted by the little 
fire-flies that abound in the neighbourhood of New York exhibits, 
when examined in the spectroscope, a peculiarity worthy of note- 
The blue and violet rays are wanting, and those of least refran- 
gibility are predominant. In the light emitted, of the varions 
preparations of phosphorus itself very little can be discovered 
except green rays. 

Pkok. Konrad Keller, of Zurich, the well-known zoologist, 
b abjnt to undertake a .scientific exploring tour to the shores of 
the Red Sea. The journey vrill last several months. 

Glarus has been the scene of another great landslip. A 
mass of rock 300 metres high has fallen from the snmmH of the 
Rothrisi, swept away a forest above Ennenda, devested some 
valuable land, and destroyed the roods. It fortnnately missed 
the village, and no lives were lost There bang nothing in the 
weather to account for the many landslip! that lately have oc¬ 
curred in Switzerland, the phenomena are aacribad in great 
measure to the frequency of sli^t earthquake shocks, twenty- 
one of which have been observed in various parts of the country 
since the beginning of December. 

The American NatHrolia announces the death, at the age of 
twenty-seven years, of Mr. J. D. Putnam, President of the Daven¬ 
port Academy of Natural Sciences, the success of which is largely 
owhig to Mr. Putnam’s exertions. Mr. Putnam had devoted 
considerable attention to entomology. 

Th(E additions to the Zoological Society’s Gtidens daring the 
past week include a Bonnet Monkey {Macacus radiahts 9 ) from 
India, presented by M. KesSeU; a King-tailed Coati 
tvfa) from South America, presented by Mr, John Verinder; 
three Yonng Otters {Jjttra vnigaris i i 9), British, presented 
by the Reading Angling Association ; seven European Scorpions 
from Nice, presented by Ur. T, D. G. Car. 
mlobaet, F.Z.S.; two Macaque Monkeys {Maeaeus 
i 9 ) from India, two Aeidiian Gazelles. {GataUa andiea 4 9 ) 
frow Arabia, deposited. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
Solar Parallax from Obsrrvations or Mars.— In an 
appendix to the Washii^n Observations for 1877, Prof. East- 
mani of the U.S. Naval Observatory, deduces "a value of the 
solar parallax from meridian observations of Mara at the oppo¬ 
sition in 1877.*’ In September, 1876, a circular was addressed 
from Washington to the principal observatories in both hemi¬ 
spheres, inviting co-operation m systematic meridian observa¬ 
tions of Mars at the close opposition of the following year, and 
in response series were received from the Cape of Good Hope, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Cambridge, U.S., Leycien, Kremsmunster, 
and San Fernando, but Prof. Eastman excludes from his inves¬ 
tigations the observations at the last two observatories, in the 
absence of sufficient details os to the methods and instruments 
employed. In the circular it was proposed to follow virtually 
Ae m^od of observation adopted at Pulkowa, by Prof. Win- 
necke in i86a, but it is sUtM, ** llie prescribed method of 
observing was f*^ly carried out at only two stations and partially 
at one. Where the plan of the circular was strictly followed, 
the character of the work was decidedly superior to that where 
the directions were disregarded.'* 
llie results of the comparisons ore thus given 

Sun's No. of 
PonlUx. Comparisons. 

Washington and Melbourne .8*971 ... 19 

Washington and Sydney.8 885 ... 7 

WashingtonandCapeof Good Hope 8*890 ... 7 

Melbourne and Leyden .^‘9^ ^7 

Melbourne and Cambridge, U.S. ... 9*138 ... 10 

With respect to the large value of parallax given by compari¬ 
son of Melbourne end Cambridge, Prof. Kastman remarks: 
** This difference may arise from the method of observing over 
inclined threads at Cambridge, for the agreement of the resnlts 
among themselves is very satisfactory; but, whatever the cause 
of the discrepancy may be, it has not been deemed advisable to 
emp^ these values in obtaining the final result." 

'Phe mean of the remaining sixty results, with regard to the 
computed weights, gives for the solar parallax, 8'''953±</'*oi9. 

It has been assumed that this method of determinii^ the sun’s 
parallax is certain to give too large a value, and Mr. David GUI, 
now H.M, Astronomer at the Cape, has suggested a definite 
cause; but Prof. Eastman, after experimenting upon Jupiter, 
does not find in his ca.se that Mr. Gill’s theory holds good. He 
intends, however, to pursue the investigation upon the disk of 
Mars. 

Variable Stars.— Anephemerisof the variable stars, similar 
to those of previous Mars, bos been issued by the ** Astronomisebe 
Geaellscbaft" for 1883, It contains the times of maxima and 
minima of most of the variables wboK periods are known, in- 
’ eluding, In addition to Algol, five stars of the Algol-type, viz. 
A Tanri, S Cancri, B Librte, U Coronar, and U Cepbei, A 
minimum of Mira Ceti is fixed to February 3—this ^ase has 
been much less observed than the maximum, lioth this minimum 
and the following maximum on May 33 are dated about ten days 
earlier than Argelander's formula of sines would indicate, but 
the observations of the last ten years have shown additional per¬ 
turbation. A minimum of y Cygni is dated 90 , and a 

maximum on August 35. The nulowing are Greenwich times of 
minima of Algol.— 

A* nil ha fit* 

Feb. 1, 8 38 March 10, 15 4 April 3, 13 35 
IS. 16 33 13. I* 53 S. 10 *4 

18, 13 23 16, 8 42 33, 15 17 

31, 10 10 3$, 12 6 

*4. 6 59 8 55 

Minima of S Cancri occur February 16 at iib. 33m., March 7 
at loh. 38m., Mardi 36 at 9b. and April 14 at 9h. 9m. 

For U Cephei (CctiikPs varuble) calculated times of minima 
aret— 


Feb, I, 15 8 

^ 1447 

II, 14 36 

16, 14 6 
«. 13 45 
36, 13 84 


April 3, 10 58 
7. 10 3* 
12, 10 J7 
I7r 9 5« 
33, 9 35 
* 1 , 9 15 


period is 3d. loh. 51'34m. j the extent of variation about one 
magnitude. 

The Koval Astronomical Societv.— We are happy to be 
able, on the authority of Prof. Winnecke, to correct a mis-state¬ 
ment in this column, refeiring to the deceate of M, Gautier as 
leaving Prof. Plantaraour the senior Associate on the list of this 
Society, Notwithstanding some reports to the contrary. Prof. 
Winnecke informs us that this position is occupied by Prof. - 
Kosenberger, who is still alive and in good health. Forty-five 
years have elapsed since the Society’s gold medal was presented 
to Prof. Kosenberger, at the hands of Sir George Airy, for 
his masterly and elaborate researches on the motion of Halley’s 
Comet. He was elected an Associate in April, 1835. 

The Great Comet of 1881,—On January 7 and 8 Prof. 
Winnecke obtained good determinations of the position of this 
comet, which is still well observable with the great refractor at 
Strxsburg. Its apparent diameter was about 30", and there was 
a condensation presenting the brightness of a star of 13I m. The 
resulting places are— 

M.T. at .Struburg. R.A. Dec), 

h. in. s. h. 'm. a. o j, u 

January 7 ... 7496 32 50 21*70 ... -I-57 48 59x1 

8 ... 7 33 3 .. 22 53 49*73 ... -h 57 43 is*a 

It will be seen that Dr. DuntV’s ephemeris in the Astronomischt 
Nackrickten still gives the comet’s position pretty closely. 


THE DETERMINATION OF ELECTROMOTIVE 
FORCE IN ABSOLUTE ELECTROSTATIC 
MEASURE 

TJ AVING already described my absolute sine electrometer 
* before the Pbyi-ical Society and at this year’s meeting of 
the British Association, there is no necessity for describing here 
more than the prominent features of the instrument. Two 
plates of brass, each about one foot square, their surfaces being 
rendered true planes, are connected together, as a r^d body, by 
four ivory axes passing through both plates near their comers. 
On these axes are jdaced (between the plates) washers of mica, 
which serve to keep the plates asunder and parallel at a very 
small distance from each other. One of the plates is con¬ 
tinuous ; the other (the guard plate) has in its centre a square 
aperture whose side is 3 centimetres long, and in this aperture 
hangs a very light disk of aluminium suspmded from the top of 
the guard plate by two Wollaston platinum wires each about 7*5 
inches long. The disk is flush with the guard plate when It rc'.ts 
against four fine screws attached to the latter. The system of 
plates is movable, as a rigid body, round a horizontal axis, and 
Its motion Is produced by a micrometer screw (l-l6lh of an inch 
pitch) working against an insulated portion of the lower edge of 
the continnous plate; thus the screw tilts the system out of the 
vertical to a measurable amount. The horizontal axis of the 

S lates is carefully levelled with a cathetometer, and the exact 
istance between the plates is determined by three readin(n of a 
spherometer taken at the aperture of the gum plate (previous to 
the insertion of the disk) before the mica washers are innrted 
between the plates (the plates being in complete contact), and 
three readings at the same points after the insertion of the 
washers. The vertical distance betwt^ the centre of the axis 
of plates and the point of the micrometer screw is 15 inches; 
the weight of the disk *3568 grammes; and the head of the 
micrometer screw is a circle 3 Inches in diameter, divided into 
tooo equal parts. 

The esieoiial principle of the instrument will be understood 
from the following figure, B is the horizontal axis about which 
the plates C (the continuous plate) and G (the guard plate) are* 
tilted by the fixed micrometer rcrew A, The dlu is represented 
by the full line D in the centre of the guard plate. 

To measnre the E.M.F. of a battery, put C in connection 
with the poNtive ptde, while the negative pole and the gnnsd 
{date (and, with it, the disk) are connected with earth. 

If N ii the attraction exerted tm the disk by the charge cok C, 
Waweight of disk, B^angle of deflection of the pli^ from 
the zero, or vertical, portion, we shall have, when the disk 
out of contact with the little Niews which keep it flu^ with the 
gnard plate, 

NwWsInB. (I) 


A mlnimnin of U Coronse is dated February 6 at toh. 7m,; the | For the particular instrument which has been eonstmetel for 
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me by Mr. Groves of Bolsover Street, tbe above equation 
becomes (using the circular measure for the sine) 

Vs'0456 .(2) 

in which V is tbe difTerence of ^tential between the poles of the 
battery, and m is the number of turns of the micrometer screw 
from me vertical position (in which to the limiting position 
of equiiibrium, or that in which the disk is jua suftained mi of 
contact with the screws. 

The disk is observed from behind the guard plate l>y means of 
a microscope attached rigidly to tbe'piate and moving, of course, 



vdthit. The slig'htest motion of ilic disk can be thus seen; 
and when, by tilting tbe plates, the attraction K ceases to cause 
a motion of the disk, we mow that the limiting inclination 9 is 
attained. 

As there would he great difficulty in determining the vertical 
position of the plates accurately, 1 do not seek to determine it, 
tnt Use a diflerential method. Thus, suppose that we use n 
cells in each of which the E.M.F. is £, and let the reading of 
the micrometer be m when the limiting position is reached; now 
UK ttf of the cells, and let tbe reading for equilibrium be m *; 
then we know m - m' but not m and s«' separately. Substituting 
nE for V in equation (2), we have 

«*E»=iC04S6)*«. 

Also 

>r^E*«Co4S6)W. 

••• • • • • ( 3 * 


where A stands for m ^ m\ 

Of course it is obvious that, to reduce any error of reading to 
a irinimum, it is advisable to use for n and h' a large number 
and a small number, respectively. With the present instrument 
it is not possible to use more than about filly Leclaiu^d cells, 
because these produce such a latM diaplacemeirt of the dUk that 
the amount of play allowed is exhausted. 

A series of experiments carried out last summer in Prof. O. 
Carey Foster's laWatory gave for the E.M.F. of each cell of a 
battery of fii^ Leclanches *00475 absolute electrostatic uoits. 

This was ontained on the supposition that the E.M.F. was 
the tame in all the cells, a supposition which is'extremely 
improhehlCt 

WitMn the last few days 1 have repeated the experiments on a 
different principle. My nrvt idea was to work with a batt^ of 
Grove dements. Each element consisted of a test-tube conuiniug 
a saturated solution of sulphate of zinc, and inside this a smsllcr 
test inbe containing nitric acid, both test-tubes having the same 
axis, and both iittra into a paraffin cork, or stopper, A little 
zinc rod (surrounded with a very thin glass tube open at its lower 
end) {dniji^ into the liquid of the outer test-tube and came up 
through the paraffin stopper; a platinum wire came up similarty 
out or the utrie add; and elMtrical communication between 
the liquids was mainuined by au aperture in tlte inner test-tube, 
throng whuffi the fumes of the nitric add passed into tbe 
outer. 

The teslstanoe of tbe cdls was, of course, enormous. They 
%eN formed into a battny, and supporud in a wooden board 
*0^ with pamffia. 

The result then obtained for the E.M.F. of the Grove was 
below what I knew to be about its value. The teeson «C 
this appeared to be that, with the great internal reslsUhce of tite 
battdy, the citenaal niistanoe was not sufficiently gteib I 


therefore diminisked the intemal, and at the same time increased 
the external, resistance by Inserting threads of asbestos throu^ 
the apertures in the inner test-tube«, the extremities of every 
thread dipping into both liquids, and also by suspending each 
cell separately by a fine silk thread, about a feet long, from a 
fixed horizontal glass rod. Tlie result was an increased, but still 
unsatisfactory, value of theE.M.F., and the unsatisfactory restdt 
was due to the fact that the nitric acid gradually attacked tbe 
zine rods. 

The employment of ceils of exceedingly high resistance for the 
measurement of electromotive force is open to the serious objec¬ 
tion that with them it is necessary to have a practically infinite 
external resistance, and this it is not always eai^ to attain. Even 
with the Tliomson quadrant electrometer such cells give an un¬ 
certain re-ult. When we have to trust for conduction to fumes 
or a moist film between two glass vessels containing the liquids, 
we occasionally get no indication whatever from the electrometer, 
and it is only by shaking up the cells that the reqnl^te 
conductivity is obtained. 

The above form of battery was abandoned for a series of 
chloride of zinc elements. Here the internal resistance is com¬ 
paratively small, but we must not assume all (he cells to have 
the same E.M.F. I therefore took forty of these elements, and 
I compared their electromotive forces by a Thomson quadrant 
electrometer. In this way I found a variation of more than 8 
per cent, in the E.M.F. of two cells. 

Denote the electromotive forces of the cells by E,, £„ E|, 
.... and let 1) stand for the electromotive force of a given 
Daniel], or any other element whose E.M.F. is to be found abso¬ 
lutely ; and let tbe ratios of Ej, E^, .... to D, as determined 
by a lliomson quadrant electrometer, be rp r^, r, . 

Now suppose that we use any number of the cells with die 
absolute sine electrometer, and that the sum of their electroinotive 
forces, (»! + r, + rg -f-. . .)D, is denoted by D.2r. Note the 
reading of the micrometer screw nhen the limiting deflection of 
the plates is reached. Then use a smaller number, whose total 
E.M.F. is represented by D.er, and take the new rending. If 
A is the difference of readings, we have by equation (3) 

• • • • w 

Tbe ratios r^, r„ . , . must, of course, be marked on pieces of 
paper attach^ to the outsides of the corresponding cells. 

I quote tbe result of the measurement of the E.M.F, of a par¬ 
ticular Daniell. Taking observations with 39 of the chloride of 
zinc cells and with 10 of them 1 found 
AR-14'a; 

also the registered values of the ratios r,, . . . gave in tlds 
case 

ar=:5o*427D ; irr® 12-8340 ; 

and by substituting in equation (4) we have 

D=-00352.(a) 

absolute electrostatic units as the E.M.F. of the Daniell. 

Again, taking observations with 39 and ao of the cdls, 1 
found 

A=ti*i 7 ; 

2r=so*4»7l> i »»-= *5*9181 

and these numbers substituted in (4) give exaetfy tbe value (a) 
above. 

It is not possible, with the present instrument, to work with 
two batches of cells differing slightly in number; for I find that 
in some cases I cannot be certain or the reading eorre-pondtng 
to limiting equilibrium within about one-fifth of a revolution of 
the screw head. This uncertainty is of no consequence when A 
is large; hnt it is capably I believe, of being almost completely 
got rid of. 

Sir lA^iUiam Thomson's final estimate of the E.M.F. of a 
DooVsll is 

•00374 

absolute electrostatic uuits (** Electrostatics and Magnetism," 
P- *48). 

Tbe Daniell cdl used in the above experimenU was a parti- 
etdar form of "gravid" aRangement, and 1 have good ccason 
to belieitt tfiat ito E.M.F. was somewhat below that of a normal 
Daniell. Hence the value obialned for its E.M,F. may be quite 
Gonristetd with Sir William Thomson's number. 

i hope before long to determine by meins of die absolute sine 
electtometerthe E.M.F, of a cell which is ahoknown in electro- 
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nuffoeUc measure, on account of the lupccme importance of 
atm a meaeurement in the theory of light. 

1 may b concluEion refer to a possible objection. The fone 
of '^stJctioa " may be nppowd to bterfm with the reading of 
the limiting position of equilibrium. Practically the objection 
is groundl^ for we can always (force of stiction notwithstand¬ 
ing) attain this position very nearly. Havbg done so, a very 
slight tap on the base of the bstrainent is suihcient to free the 
di»c and take it slightly out of focus, where it remains. Then 
move the plates forward by means of the micrometer screw until 
the giuud plate again catches up the disk. We thus get the 
positon of eqmliljrium without the interference of stiction 


different times by the meter, and the crosses represent ohserva^ 
tions made, ns a check npon thes^ by floats at the snrfoce. It 
will be seen that the meter observations are by far the most satis*- 
facloiy. The line c D is similarly sketched from the observations 
of the velocities at the middle or the depth. It will be observed 
that here the maximum velocity is attained later than at the sur* 
face, and just when the latter b beginning to fall off. The line 
E P o and the circles contiguous to it refer to the bottom vdocity. 
It will he seen that it rues from nothing to a tolerably high 
value, with very great abn)i>tneES, just at the time when the sur- ' 
face velocity b^ins to diminish: it is probable, however, that 


ai ail. 

1 am now having the instrument altered by Mr. Groves. A 
very light and flat gilt dbk of mica suspended by silvered silk 
fibres will replace tu aluminium disk, and the distance between 
the plates vrill be varied within very narrow limits, so as to show 
whether the cushion of air between the plates exercises any 
influence on the results. 

The ran« of tilting of the dates will also be increased so as 
to allow of the employment or a large number of cells. In this 
case the equations previously used must be replaced by equations 
of the forms— 

Sin(#-l-a)=iE®, 

Sina=i'E*, 

tan(tf+a)-tano=f, 

wherei, and e are known con.stant«. In these equations we 
can, of course, take a very small, as before, and get a very 
approximate and easily obtained solution by using expaiision.s to 
the third order of small quantities—as I shall show in a sub¬ 
sequent communication on the completion of my experiment*. 

Gsokcb M. MiNciim 

Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, 

December 1 


VELOCITIES IN TIDAL RIVERS 
A PAPER “ On the Relative Value of Tidal and Upland 
Waters in maintaiinng Rivers, «Scc.,” by Mr. Waller K. 
Browne, M.Inst,C.£., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
has been lately publbhed by the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
The main object of it h to ^ove, as a ^eral principle, though 
by no means applicable in evm case, tnat the main ^ent which 
Ineps deer the c^nnels of tidal riven is not the run of tide 
passing up and down them every twelve hours, but the upland 
or fresh waters which pass down them at the period or low 
water, more or less aided by the oozing out of salt water which 
has soaked into the banks while covered with the tide. 

The author, with a view to check bis conclusions by actual 
experiment, resolved to investigate the actual velocity at the 
bottom of a tidal channel during an ebb tide ; since it is clear 
that, whatever the velocity at the top^ it is the bottom velocity 
alone which produces any scouring effect. In the very largest 
rivers, above the action of the tide, the bottom velocity differs but 
little from the surface velociu; but In ennller streams it is gene- 
, ally much less than the surface velocity, and the ratio between 
the two decreases rapidly as the depth increases. The case of a 
tidal river however is somewhat diffaent, because then the level 
of the bottom is below the surface of the ocean outside, and this 
must have a certain effect in ponding back the river current. 
Accordingly two sets of experiments, made at a carefully-chosen 
spot on the River Avon at Bristol, showed that for almut two- 
thirds of an ebb tide, and even when the surface velocity was at its 
highest, the bottom velocity was absolutely «</. The water at 
the bottom then seemed to start suddenly into activity, and ilmost 
immediately assumed a velocity sgFeeiiqE fairly with that obser/cd 
in ordinary riven above the tidal area. The two Mts of experi¬ 
ments were made with different meters, at different states of the 
tide^ and at difl'ereot times of year; so that they ampk con¬ 
firm^ each other. The stilliicm of the bottom was fmther 
proved by the bomd, snppoithtg the rod on which the meter was 
huiy, eoming np wiA a of silt upon its surface, showing 
that, far from any scouring being in progress, actual depaltion 
was taking {flooe. The seceod set of eneriments was the most 
accurate, the meter having been spetUUf made and tested ftrr 
the purpoie. The resuhs tm plotted tm the accompanying 
dlagiMn, 

In the diagram tbeliae Ah repfeacB te the probable vari^ioa 
in the snrihoe vetoeftiM as dratened firom the varions observa* 
turns. The snuA ehelct lepresent the observaliionB made at 



the change is not so much connected with this as with the de¬ 
crease in depth, which is given by the line H K and the 
contiguous circles. These are plotted to one-tenth the scale of 
the velocity observation^ end the sodden flattening of the corves 
abont IS noon marks the begiimiag of what the author terms 
the low water period. 

It is believed that the fact of a current having a high velodty 
attbesorfoceimd absolutely none st the bottom has not been 
previously observed, and it may htve^nsidetable bearing ou 
the geaeiu theory of the motion of rivets, at well as on the moN 
practical points dealt with in the paper. • 


OAT TffE ECONOMICAL USE OF GAS-ENGINES 
FOR THE PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY^ 


HTHE lecturer pointed out^ that as long u the chief pmotical nse 
of electricity was in telegraphy it war the quickness ef action, 
rather than the ability to transmit Itrge amounts of power to a 
distance, that formed the chief feature in the em^oyment ,of 
electricity; but that in this exhibition the numerous practical 
examples of the electric transmission of power, rather than the 
electric tiaiumhtlon of sigmdi, formed without doubt the leacBag 
feature. 

Much bad been heard about the dyname-deettk madrinM 
which generate the electric current j but wldle deetrieianB wem 
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i in comidcring the differences between the various tindi 
of these machines and the improvements that can be effected in 
them, the mechanical engineer should give his careful attention 
to the possible improvements that can be made in the engines 
that drive the electric generators. 

As long os the lighting of our large cities was performed by 
gas the cheap manufacture of illuminating gas was the important 
question, but now that electric lighting bms fair to displace other 
svitems the question that has special interest is, not the extrac¬ 
tion of illuminating gas from coal, but the employment of the 
store of energy in the latter to set in rapid rotation dynamo- 
dectric maemnes for producing the dectric current used in 
%hting. 

At present steam-engines are chiefly used to drive the dynamo 
machines, but even wiin the best engine; and boilers it is well 
known that the fuel consumption is excessive compared with the 
actual work done. So good an authority os Sir William Arm¬ 
strong has recently said that with a good condensing engine only 
one-tenth 'of the whole heat energy of the fuel is realised in 
useful work, and this is no exaggeratimi of facts. What there¬ 
fore must be said of a small engme and boiler of the ordinary 
tjqie? The main reason why the efficiency of even the best 
steom-euguicii is so low is because in an ordinary engine st^m 
can only be used at a comparatively low temperature; for it can 
be proved that, with the tempemtnres which can be used in cun- 
densing-engines, the efficiency of even an imaginary perfect 
engine, without friction and loss of heat, cannot exceed or 
only double the efficiency of a good modern steam-engine; that 
is to say that a good en^pne of large size uses only ,V 
heat, that it is not possible to 'use more than ^ with an 
engine of perfect mechanism. 

It may be assumed that in large compound marine engines the 
filet consumption is about 2 lbs. per indicated ^liorse-iiowcr, but 
it cannot yet be said that engines of this class and of very high 
power will be used in centnu stations for electrical purposes; at 
any rate it must be remembered that bexides other considerations 
there is a great objection to the use of a single very laige engine 
to electrically light a district, for the accidental stoppage of this 
enme would punge the whole neighbourhood into ^darkness. 

Enghiea and boilers of the portable type are those generally 
used now for electrical purposes, and in a competition in Eng¬ 
ird of several of the best engines of this class the fuel consump¬ 
tion was about 4 Ib. pv indicated horse-power per hour; but 
in daily practical work it may be assumed that o to 7 lb. more 
• nearly represent their usual fuel consumption. ITiis gives on 
efficiency of only about A- 

With a hot-air engine there is this great disadvantage, that it 
is extremely difficult to prevent the lubricants from being burnt 
and the air vessel being injured by heat, since the latter vessd 
must be kept as hot or notter than the air, because the tempera¬ 
ture of the air is raised by an external fire. The only other 
motor suitable for electrical purposes (apart from maclunes 
driven by water or wind power) is the gas-engine. In the latter 
the ]x>wer is obtained by the admission of an ei^Iosive mixture 
of gas and air into the cylinder, and the piston is driven by the 
cxploalon produced on the ignition of this mixture. 

Now there is this great difference between a hot-air engine 
and a ^engine, that in the latter the high temperature arising 
from me explosion is produced intide the cylinder, and not out¬ 
side : so that, althougn the gas at the moment after explosion is 
attemdy hot, the cylinder, piston, and lubricant may be kept 
cool by an external stream of water, which is of course impos¬ 
sible in a hot-air engine where the air is heated from the oul^ 
side. Anin, the veiy high temperature developed in the 
^Under luter the explosion has taken place is rapidly reduced 
hy the piston doing work before there is time for the gas to give 
cp much of its heat to the cylinder and piston. Steam, how¬ 
ever, can only be used at a very high temperature, provided the 
epp w tus is made exceedingly strong. 

With the pKsent tempen^ei employed, tim^tiieoKticBl effi- 
dency of a gas-etigtne might be raised from 56 to 75 per ceht^ 
tf loM of hmt by condncuon, radiation, and convecuo^ as weu 
e^frlUloA, eoald be prevented; while in a oondeiuhig steam- 
engine the greatest effideney that could be obtained with the 
pnant temperatures. emidoyBd could never exceed about no per 
Cent. 

It vm thus dwwn thatpractically a gas-engine ndmiti of being 
wlflt muah msder tffkien^ than eiaer a steam-embw 


orahot-dr engbe-^at fa to say. the percental of had the 
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latter two. It was, however, necessary to consider the eromit^ of 
working, which depends on the relative price of the fuel em¬ 
ployed, and other items of working cost. Comparative esti¬ 
mates were therefore given of the working cost of a steam-engine 
of the portable type and of an Otto gas-engine, both iudicatittg 
30 horse-power, for 300 days of nine hours each (the horse-power 
about necessary to keep ol^ht the 400 Swan incandescent lamps 
used to illuminate the Salle du Congrjis during Ibis lecture). The 
c<»t of the coal-^ was taken at three shillings per 1000 cubic 
feet (or about 13I centimes per cubic metre, only about half the 
actud price in Paris), and it was thui seen that, in spite of the 
very great relative efficiency of the gas-engine, the cost of work¬ 
ing with ordinary coal-gas is greater than in the case of the 
steam-engine. Ordinary coal-gas, however, has been prerared 
for producing not heat, but light, and has thcKforc'bew dabo- 
rately purifi^ at a considerable cost, so that when used in a 
gos-eugiiie it is used for a purpose quite different from that for 
which it was intended. 

A gas-engine burning illuminating gas is, u fact, in the same 
podtion as was a few years an electromotor, or maebitte 
tor converting electric eneim into mechanical power. An elec¬ 
tromotor is an extremely efficient machine, hot the fuel burnt to 
produce the electricity was, until quite recently, zinc, and conse¬ 
quently was far too expensive to allow the nse of electromotors 
to be conunercioUy successful. So in tho »me way, If it is 
attempted to work gas-engines by burning illuminating gas at 
even 13I centimes the cubic metre, or half the actual price of 
the ordinary gas in Paris, they cannot even be worked as econo¬ 
mically as steam-enginea, in spite of their superior efficiency and 
of the much smaller cost for superintendence. Bnt if it be 
possible to manufacture for their use a cheap beating gas in the 
same way as it is now possible to produce dectric enern econo¬ 
mically by burning coni, which is a much cheaper fad man zinc, 
then the result, as you will see, becomes just the reverse, and 
small gOb-cngines driven with such gas not only greatly surpass 
in economy steam-engines of the same size, but produce ene^ 
at a cheaper rate per horse-power than tlie largest steam-engines 
ever made. 

The lecturer then described what had been done by Dr. 
Siemens and others who have made a beatli^ gas for fnrnace 
work by means of passing air only, or air with a small admix¬ 
ture of steam, Ihrou^ a mass of burning fuel Such gas, how¬ 
ever, contains too much oiironn (60 to 70 per cent.) to be 
suib^le for gas-enginn and other purposes requiring it to be 
used in small quaulities, and the plant is iw costly. 
Reference was then made to what haa been done by Mr. Dow- 
son of I.rfMidoD, who has perfected a gu-generating appmtu, 
into which he paisee steam at pressure with a certain portion ot 
dr. This be effects by an atrongemcat similar to a steam-engine 
injector or a jet pump. The air thus drawn into the geaentor 
serves to keep the column of fuel through which it passes at a 
high temperature, without an exterior fire, so that the decompo¬ 
sition of the steam and the otiur chemic^ reactions take puum 
without interruption. The working of the generator fa thus 
regular, and the gas is produced without fluctuations in Quality. 

Expmiments were i^e with a eudiometer, in whiu were 
three volumes of the Dowson gw and one of oxygen, and on 
exploding the mixture, 36 per cent of the total disappeued. 
This corresponded with the rollowing composition of the Dow- 
son gas, viz. hydrogen, ao per cent; carbon monoxide^ 30 per 
cent.; carbon dioxide^ 3 per cent. ; and nitn^en, 47 ^ cent, 
by volume. It was also shown that this gw burns without 
smoke or any deposit of soot on a {deoe of porcelain, whether 
placed above or m the middle of the flame. 

About 50 per cent, of this gw is combustible and its calorific 
power, or the number of heat nuts produced by the combustion 
of a cubic metre, is x,558,3S& Its calorific intenrity is 22680 c. 
To compare it with orainair coal-gw we may take the calorific 
power of a cable metre of the latter to be $,590^399^ and Its 
calorifle intensity w 25540 C. 

In the Otto gw-enginesa large prqponrtion of air fa mixed witii 
the Goabgas^ so that the efiect or the explosion 'may continue 
during stroke of the piston by the air taking up same of the 
beat produoad; and w the Dowsoa gw reqnires fais air for ite 
omnwtion, it Is found that in the same cyUnder thwe fa not 
tnoit nknsi^ ^ unused oxygen in die duuM of Dowson gw 
with lib mixture of air, than with coal-gw and die quantity of 
ilr whleh fa given to the latter. That fa to say that the same 
power oan be developed in the engine with eoaI-|w or Dowson 
gw if Ihe snp^ of ^ and air be exactl]^ proporaoned. 
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Tbe compantiva explosi?e force of the tvro gas's calculated 
ia the usual way is as 3*4: 1, i.t, coal-gas has 3*4 times more 
energy than the Dowson gas. But because the combustion of 
carbon monoxide proceeds more slowly than that of carburetted 
hydrogen gases, and because the diluents present in the cylinder 
aoect the weaker gas more than ihe coal-gas, in practice, with 
an Otto engine five volumes of the Dowson gas are used for one 
volume of coal-gas. 

A table was given showing oil the working expenses of an 
Otto gas-engine indicating 30 horse-power, and driven by the 
Dowson gab for 300 days of nine hours each, so that these 
expenses might be compared with those given for the steam- 
engine and the gas-engine worked with coal-gas. These figures 
showed that a gas-engine worked with Don son ^ costs about 
45 i per cent, less than when worked with coal-gas at 3r. per 
1000 cubic feet, and about 47} per cent, less than a steam-engine 
of the portable type, after allowing in each case for repairs and 
depreciations, and interest on capital outlay. The mast striking 
feature, however, was that with a t^team-engine consuming 6 lbs. 
of coal per Indicated horse-iwwer ptr hour, and without addiim 
any allowance for fuel used in getting up steam, and alter work 
is done, ai7 tons of coal are required to give the same power as 
39 tons of coal converted into gas by the Dowson process, This 
represents a savinjg of about 88 |>er cent, in the weight of fuel. 

Another practical consideration was that the quantity of the 
Dowson gas required to give the equivalent of 1000 cubic feet 
of coal-gus was only 24 to 27 per cent, of the weight of the coal 
necessary for the latter. A further point of great interest is 
that a series of trials made with 3^ horse-power (nomimal) Otto | 
engines driven by the Dowson gas, have proved that 1 korse^ ! 
fmter {indieat/d) is ohiaitud with a comumption fif gas dtrived 
from I '46 lbs. of coal after allowing for the gas burnt in the manu¬ 
facture of the gas as well as 10 per cent, for impurities and waste 
of the coal. With gas-engines of larger power the loss due to 
friction is proportionmly less, and the consumption of gas per in¬ 
dicated horse-power is less, tlms with a 16 horse-power (nominal) 
engine which can indicate up to about 40 horse-power, the 
Dowson ga' require<l would be about 90 cubic feet per indicated | 
horse-power per hour, and this would give a consumption of 
coal or only l ’2 per indicated horse-power per hour. 

Moreover, with a cheap heating gas not only can a saving in 
the motive ^wer be effected for electric lighting, but this gas 
can also be used for domestic and industriiu purjioses, such as 
cooking and beating. It bums without smoke, so that when it 
is used in districts where there are many factories, or where ! 
much coal is consumed, not only will a great saving he effected, . 
but in addition there will be freedom from a dark depressing ' 
atmosphere—the presence of which, the lecturer remarked, was ] 
the bane of London, and the absence of which formed the | 
greatest diam of Paris. 

’n£IV birds from the SOLOMON ISLANDS 
A T a recent meeting of the Linnean Society of New South 
^ Wqles Mr. E, T*. ttamsay, F.L.S., &c.. Curator of the 
Australian Museum, read descriptions of ^e following six new 
birds from the Solomon Islands> 

As/ur versicolor. —llto whole plumage above and below is of 
a bluish slate-black, the base of the quiUs below ashy white. 
The length is about 17 inches, the wing 9*7, The immature 
nd young birds are al^ described. 

Toe adult mole of Nasitema jSsurhii is described as having a 
crimson patch on the abdomen; otherwise like the female, 
which alone was previously known. The young of this species 
Is also described; (hey differ in having a rosy tint on the cheeks. 

A fine pigeon is described, and called JastthttMas philippana; 
it ia allied to /. felliaia»St but is not so dark in the plumage, 
being of a bluish slate colour, except the head and throat, which 
are white, with an opaline rose tint; the metallic reflections of 
the body are rose and light green ; length 15 inches, wing 0^ 
inches. Two other pigeons ol the genus Ptilopus have been dedU 
cated to ofiScem of Her Hajes^s Navy. 

JHepus rtehardsU .—^A very beautiful and distinct speoief, 
having the head, neck, and ell the under surface French gray, a 
very taint lavender crown, the wings and tail green; the fonner 
have K rosy ca||p 3 ne oblong or lanceolate spot on the scapu^; 
the latter has a terminal bend of pile yellow. The nest, eof, 
and young of this aperies arc also described, 

JhUopus tawifw,—This bird wu previoady described in 
the same journal, and referred to IWofitt idridiSf and after. 
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wards determined tt the female of Ptilopus eugemet (Gould). A 
large leries of both sexes and the young show it to be a new 
species. The general colour is green, the chest with a la^ 
patch of violet-purple. A description will be found in the Pro¬ 
ceeding of the Linnean Society of New South Woles, vol. tv. 

^^opm johannis of Sclater is stated to be the male of 
P. solomonensis of Grav, and to = P. ceraseipectus of Tristram. 

A fine new Chnkophap has been named aher its discoverer, 
Mr. Alex. Morton, tha/cophaps mortoni; it is like C. chrysO’ 
chlora, but larger, and has no band on the shoulder ; the young 
had been previously described under the name of C, ekryso- 
chlora^ var. sondwichtHsis ; the name is now altered to that of 
mortonit and the adult described. 

Myiagra cervinicauda, Tristram.—The male of this species is 
describeu, the type-specimen bring a female; it belongs to the 
M. plumbea group of the genus. 

iternoides minor.—A smaller species than either of the pre¬ 
viously known species, and differs in having a more curved 
bill, and all the secondaries, as well os the primaries, of an 
earthy-brown tint. Length about 7^ inches, wing 4*3, tarsus 
I inch. 

A second paper by the same author contains a description of 
a new honey-eater of the genus Plectorhyncha, or of a new ^enus 

S closely allied to it. This species, which is of a uniform 
fulvous brown, has been named P. /ulidventris. It comes 
from the south-east coast of New Guinea, l.ength about 
8 inches, wing 3^, tail 3*2, tarsus 1 inch, 

Mr. Kamiay stated that the trustees of the Australian Museum 
bad recently received large collections from their collector in the 
Solomon Islands, ond were daily expecting further consignments 
from New Guinea. 
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Annalen der Physik und Chemie, No. 12, tSSf.—On the 
interference of phenomena of thin plates with special reference 
to the theory of Newton's rings, by W. Penssner.—On the 
dispersion of aragonite in an arbitrary direction, by V. v, 1 ang, 
—Remarks on lierr Lamansky’s works on fluorescence, by 0 . 
Lubarsch.—Upper Umilif for the kinetic energy of moved elec¬ 
tricity, byH. K. Hertr.—On disaggregation of electrodes by 
positive dectricity and explanation of the l.ichtenberg figt^, 
^ E, Reittinger and Fr. Wachter.—Researches on the height 
of the atmosphere and the constitution of gaseous bodies (con¬ 
tinued), by A. Ritter.—Contributions to the theory of electro¬ 
magnetism, by W. Siemens.—Researches on the volume con 
stitution of liquid compounds, by H. Schroder.—On the 
theoretical determination of vapour pressure and the volumes of 
vapour and liquid, II., by R. Clausius,—On an equation which 
satisfies the kinetic energy of vibratory movements, by S. 
Oppenheim. 

Journal dt Physi^, December, *881.—Hydroelectric and 
hydromagnetic phenomena, by C. A. Bjerknes.—Variation of 
indices or refraction of gypsum with temperature, by H. Dufet, 
—On the measurement of temperatures by means of the mercury 
thermometer, by M. Fernet.—On the smgular polarisation of 
electrodes, by A. Solokoff.—Discourse of M, Dumas at the 
International Congress of Electriciaus, 

Rivisla Seienti/!eo-Jnduslriaie, December 15, 1881.—Displace 
ments and deformations of the spark in air by electrosutie 
action, by K. Rigbi.—On some curious conformation of the 
spark in air, by the same.—Endo^nous origin of the roots of 
plants, by S. Briosi. 

Thi lost two parts of the Udmoirs ( Trudy) of the St, FetersboK 
Society of Naturalists contain, besides the minutes of proceed¬ 
ings, ine following interesting papers (voL xi. fascicule 2) 
pidimiiiary report on the stmeture of eorals, and on the origin 
and developtoont of the egg of the Medusa leucepe before fiurii* 
fieaUon, by K. S. Moreshkovsky.—MateriaU for the flow of the 
Onega region, by A. K. HUnter; and of the neighbopuhood of 
Povenets, in the govemment of Olonets, hy Chr, GoU.--(Vtd. 
rii. fascicule i) i—A geologlMl description of the nrig^bour; 
hoods of Krasnoye and Tsarskoye Selo, by R. Kndryavtseffw 
- - . . -, .a«riai mote of fte 
X. Friedrich (with ^tes).-On the 
rooms, by K. Rr^.—On dm InmM 
aes» by P. Venw^.—-Roport on -thg 
Sea, by L, Tlenkovsky. this tdh«« 
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Is dedicated to the memory of the late Prof. Kessler.—Zoolo- 
gista will find valuable contributions to the knowledge of Russian 
200-geography in the researches of MM. Khlebnikou, Nikolsky, 
and lAvrnK as to the fauna of the governmente of Novgorod, 
Astrakhan, and Kaluga, published in voL xi. of these Memoirs, 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, December 15, 1881.—“On some Effects of 
Transmitting Electrical Currents through Magnetised Electro¬ 
lytes.” By Dr. G. Gore, F.K.S. 

This communication treats of a clnss of clcctro-iungnetic 
rotations observed and examined by the author. The rotations 
are produced in liquids by means of axial electric currents cither 
in the interior of vertical magnets, electric or permanent, or near 
the poles of such magnets; and differ from rotations previously 
proouced in liquids placed in those positinns, by the absence of 
radial currents, to the influence of which rotations in the interior 
of liuUow magnets have hitherto been ascribed. In the full 
])a|>erit is stated that “the whole of tlie results may be ex¬ 
plained by the well-known principles of electro-magnetism.” 

It is here shown that a column of an electrolyte placed under 
similar conditions to an iron wire or rod when subjected to 
electro-magnetic torsion {i.e, inclosed by an electro-magnetic 
helix, and traversed axially liy an electric current), is twisted in 
a similar manner to the wire or bar. T'bi.s effect, however, in 
the case of a liquid, is not limited to paramagnetic sut>stances, 
nor is the direction of torsion altered by the maguelic character 
of the solution. 

The rotations produced in liquids by means of axial currents 
are opposite in direction at the two ends of the magnet-tube, 
arc strongest at the poles and at a little distance beyond them, 
and null at the centre of the tubethey may lie produced at a 
distance of several inches beyond the poles, llie directions of 
rotation within the tube, and to a sliort distance beyond the 
poles, are, in the case of an electro or a permanent magnet, oppo¬ 
site to those produced by a voltaic .solenoid; a magnet-tube, 
therefore, has three points of no rotation with an axial current, 
viz. one at its centre and one near each end, n hibt a solenoid 
has only the former one. The existence of the outer neutral 
points produced by a magnet depends upon the position of the 
latter to the liquid, and the distances of those points from the 
poles of the magnet are affected by v.'irious circumstances which 
are described in the communication. If tlie magnet is wholly 
above the portion of the liquid traversed by the axial current, 
the outer neutral points do not occur, 

By the influence of a vertical current, the liquid as a whole 
may be made to rotate in either single direction; the motion at 
one end of the column, therefore, is not dependent upon the 
opposite direction of motion at the other, and torsion is not a 
necessary form of the effect. The reaction of the liquid in the 

d action of the rotation is neither upon another portion of the 
d, nor upon the electrodes, nor upon the walls of the con¬ 
taining vessel, but upon the adjacent magnetised body; the 
rotation of the liquid is confined to the portion traversed by the 
vertical comnt. 

Under suitable conditions the phenomenon of rotation is defi¬ 
nite, coiiaidcttous, and strong, and is usually more powerful with 
a tubular electro-magnet than with a voltaic coil alone; a very 
thin iron tube weakens the effect of the coil, whilst a thick one 
reverses tlie motion and makes it stronger. The system of rota¬ 
tions, rither with a coil or magnet, is also perfectly symmetrical. 
The directions of rotation prcmuced by a coil alone are inde¬ 
pendent of the magnetic nature of the wire of the coil. Like 
other electro-magnetic effects, the rotations are not prevented 
by the interposition of metallic screens, provided they are non¬ 
magnetic. The rotations may be easily produced by the aid of 
a current from three or four Grove’s elemimts, especially if 
IMtitMnent bar-magnets are used instead of a voltaic coil. The 
rotations by means of vertical currents in the liquid maybe 
produced by the lafluence of coils or magnets, either above or 
bdow die luiaid. as well as around It; with magnets, however, 
in the former pMltilons, no external reversal pmnts occur. A 
magnet jdaeed endnly above or below the liquid produces the 
ume directions of roution at n coil placed either above, below, 
or avottnd ib The dlrceHon trf rotation produced in n liquid 
above a colt by an Mpmin^eiirrent in the liquid agrees with that 
prodoeed^ a raOM cHUHjtM one. 


A rotation apparatus of the same kind, interposed as a screen, 
does not prevent or appear to affect the movements. 

Each electrode may be made to separately revolve in the pre¬ 
tence of a coil or magnet, by the well-known influence of the 
radial currents in them; and the directions of rotation are the 
same with a magnet as with a coil. In this respect the motion 
produced W wwfial currents differs from that produced by vertical 
ones. Witn each electrode, diverging currents produce dextro- 
and converging ones Isevo-rotation. The rotation of the elec¬ 
trodes by means of radial currents appears to be independent of 
that produced in the liquid by means of vertical ones. 

1 he rotation also of the vessel containing the liquid may he 
obtained independently of that of the electrodes, by means of 
the vertical current in the liquid, without the aid of the radial 
currents in the electrodes. 

The rotations produced by a verdeal axial current are not 
confined to liquids, but may also be produced in a solid con¬ 
ductor, and ]>robably therefore with any body conveying an 
electric current or discharge. 

The directions of rotation produced in liquids by means of 
radial currents under the influence of a magnet or coil, are the 
same as in the solid electrodes, and are leevo at all positions with 
centripetal currents and dextro with centrifugal ones, when the 
North Pole is above. 

A given direciioii of .'.xial current, whether in a solid or liquid 
conductor, whether above or below a given magnetic pole, and 
whether that pole constituted the upi^r or lower end of a coil or - 
magnet, produced the same direction of rotation. A given 
direction of radial current also, whether in the electrodes or 
electrolytes, or above or below a given pole, provided that the 
pole was not altered in position, produced the same direction of 
rotation. 

Various other phenomena, such as temporary reversals of the 
direction of rotation, successive action of the coil and iron tube, 
&c.. &c., are recorded in the paper. 

JVi/i a SoIenoid.^A current flowing upwards from a south to 
a north-seeking pole produces dextro rotation at the former, and 
Isevo rotation at the latter. WttA a magnet these two directions 
are reversed at all distances between the two neutral points near 
the poles of the magnets, but not beyond. The phenomena 
therefore of rotation are more complex with a magnet than with 
a solenoid. 

The reversals of direction of rotation which cccur when ■ 
tubular magnet is employed appear to be due to the inner surface 
of (he magnet and to the portion of that surface in relation to 
the current in the liquid. The direction of rotation and the 
points of reversal appear to be all independent of each other. 

The action of radial currents is more simple than that of 
axial one-i, especially near the poles of a magnet. With radial 
currents, either in the liquid or electrodes, there is no revosal 
either at the centre of the magnet or .coil, or at the poles 01 
beyond them. 

The experiments show in a conspicuous manner the difference 
of pnmerty of the interior surface of a hollow magnet and of 
that of a solenoid having the some kind of poles at tbeb corre¬ 
sponding enda This difference of property is well known, W 
is illnsiraicd in the paper in a new way experimentally. 

The whole of the mregoing results are ilhistrated by experi¬ 
ments. 

Mathematical Society, Tanuary la.—S. Roberts, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—Dr. G, T. Allman ^ Mrs. Bryant were 
elected Members, and Mr. G. H. Stuart vras admitted into the 
Society.—A vote of thanks wras passed to the Norwegian 
Government for the present of a copy of the new edition of 
Abel's works,- -The followring communications were made :— 
The invariints of a certain orthogonal transformation, with 
special reference to their nse in the theory of the strains and 
stresses of an elastic solid, by Mr. W. J. C, Sharp.—Some 
formulB in elliptic functions, by the Rev. M, M. U. Wilkinson. 
—Complete determination of the real foci, and of the vector 
equation, of a given elUpse with respect to any proposed pMnt, 
by Prof. WoUtenholme.—On^the calculstion of symmetric 
functioni, by Mr. J, Hsmmond. 

Royal Horticultural Society, Tanuaiy 10,—Hyliathu dtr~ 
Mr. Pascoe showed a male and a female spedmen of 
this British beetle, and alluded to the report that it feeds on the 
wood-b(wihg'species, bat does not itself bore the wood. Mr. 
Madachlan remark^ that it was an open question wheUier 
this idea were true.—THenr.- Dr. Masten exhi¬ 
bited spedmens of this plant reedved from Mr. Boeeawen, 
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with buds and fruit. It was flowering later than nraal. He alao 
•bowed a variegated xport of the common laurel from the same 
gentleman.— fPilfew, sJkeUs of: Some specimens of new roecies 
of willow, S. Aolueneea, &c., were received from Dr. Fraser, 

of Wolverhampton. It was suggested that thev were hvbrlds or 
accidental importations. They were forwarded to the Kew Her^ 
barium,—CartVa eoHdomarctnsis, FruU of: A fruit of this plant 
was received from Mr. J. A. Henry, of Edinburgh. It was 
raised from seed sent by the late Prof. Jameson of Quito, 
and had been fertilised by the late Prof. Dickson .—Nitrogen 
in worm-easts: Dr. Gilbert described some experiments he had 
made in order to .'iscertain the proportion of nitrogen in worm* 
casts; which latter, according to Mr. Darwin, amount to between 
17 and 18 tons per annum per acre, of *2 inch in depth. He 
collected the casts of two or three weeks’ formation, and found, 
by iinalysis of the dried mould, that it contained *35 per cent, of 
nitrogen, w hich is higher than that of mould of pasture land, via. 
'2$-'3 per cent, in the first nine inches, or two or three times as 
high as that of arable land, hut not so rich as highly manured 
kitchen garden mould. Ten tons per acre would, therefore, 
yield 80 lbs. of nitrogen per annum, or more than double that of 
ordinary meadows without manure. The conclusion was that 
no gain accrued to the soil except from what the worms brought 
up from below, as by trenching.—/’/nn/i exhiMled: Columnaa 
JCalhreyerana, with satin-like pendulous seennd leaves and vellow 
flowers, from New Grenada, exhibited by Messrs. Veitch. It 
received a botanical certificate. Tttophilaa eyanoerocus, from 
Chili. This had flowered previously at Kew. It was brought 
by Mr, G. F, Wilson. A small bulbous plant with slender 
tubed and globular perianth of lilac colour, brought by Mr. Maw 
from Mount Ida, was exhibited by the Rev. II. H. Crewe. It 
was referred to Kew for identification and name \CoUhuum 
montanumt Bieb.]. Lygodittyon Forsteri^ a fine specimen of a 
climbing fern, from Mr. Green, of Kingsford Stanway, near 
Colchester. Dracana Golttiana, exhibited bv Mr. Wills, flower, 
ing for the first time in this country, with variegated foliage, 
received a botanical certificate. 

Victoria Institute, January 16.—A paper on Biblical 
proper Names, perional and lool, illustrated from Sooroca ez. 
temal to Scripture,’* was read by the Rev. H. G. Tomkins. 
Communicatiims from Prof. Sayce, MM. Renouf, Lenormant, 
Naville, &c., followed, and a disenasion ensued, in wdiich Dr. 
Rassam and others took port. 

Paris 

Academy of Science!, January 9.—M. Jamin in the chair. 
—Ihe following papers were readDocuments relative to the 
subject of Papin’s stay at Venice, by M. Doubree. Papin went 
to Venice with Paul Sarotti, a Venetian senator whom he met 
in London, and who had founded an academy in his own house 
in Venice (beginning about 1632), with a valuable library, M. 
Daubed, in a eecent visit to Venice^ gained some bformation 
abefut the work done at the meetings. The Sarotti Acadcrajr 
still existed in 169a—On the powers and roots of linear subsU. 
tationa, by Prof. Sylvester.—Experiswntal study tn metallo- 
scopy, hypnotism, and the actioii of various idiyobd agents in 
hysteria, by MM. Dumontpollter and Magnin. Among other 
things, the authors suppose there is an intercrossing of sensitive 
and motor fibres in the dorso-lumbar region of the spinal cord, 
occasioning simultaneoTU movements of the upper lunh on one 
side, and the lower on die other; excitation of the surfaces of 
the latter causes movement of the former. This nay explain 
the walk of quadrupeds, of man *'on all-fottrs,” &c. The 
nervous hypcrexcltabiu^ of hysteric persons in a state of hyp- 


sounding-board, by M. Bonrbonze. A microphone is placed on 
the sounding'board of n piano or like instmment, and n aflectad 
by the strings vibrating m unison with sonnds produced (with 
die voice or an instrument) near them. Such a transmitter la 
very sensitive.—Measurement of the interior resistance and the 
electromotive force of electric machines in action, by M. 
CalianelUs.—Note on the theory of formiates by M. Maamen& 
Thermal researches on oxychlorides of sulphur, by M. Ogier,— 
On a carbonic etber of boeineol, by M. Haller.—On the formation 
of bases of the quinoletc series in the distillation of cinchonine 
with potash, by M. U£chsner de Coninck.—On terpine, by M. 
Walitsky.—On the existence of an automatic ’rhythm common 
to several nerve-centres of the medulla oblongata, Iw M, 
Fiedericq. With inspiration (respiratory centre) there is diminu¬ 
tion of arterial pressure and acceleration of pulsations {i.e. mini¬ 
mum of action of centres for vasomotma and for stoppage of the 
heart). With expiration and respiratory pause, the effects ara 
opposite. This intermittent activity occurs apart from all chaiwe 
in the state of the thoracic orgam;, provided the blood bathing & 
medulla oblongata has a certain degree of viscosity; if it be too 
much arterialised, the three centres more or less suspend their 
action.—On the positions of equal luminous Intensity in twin 
crystal.*, between crossed Nicols, and application to the study id 
the concentric hands of felspar, by M. Levy. The felspars in 
rocks are generally formed by juxtaposition of eoncentric nnds; 
and in these the optical properties vary irregularly, though the 
crystallographic orientation seems the same. Some have tried 
to explain this by supposing a variation in the chmi^ compo¬ 
sition of the bands. M. Lt^vy pronounces this insufficient, and 
regards the bands as often due to a submicroscopic association 
of hemitropic lamcllre of a fundamentally single felspar, accord¬ 
ing to the laws of albite and of pericline.—On the artificial 
reproduction of analcime, by M. de Schulten. His former 
methud was heating a solution of caustic soda in sealed tubes of 
ordinary French glass. In another, he mixes solntioiis of sili¬ 
cate and aluminate of soda, sneh that the silica and alumina am 
in the same ratio ns analcime, adds some lime-water (to fsoilitate 
crystallisation), and heats in a copper tube at 180* for eighteen 
hones. While analcime, in natural specimens, ]»s iqpticiu j»o- 
perties indicating the quadratic form, the anther’s first artificial 
raivodaction gave er^tals apparently rbombohedral, and his 
second, distinctly cubical cr^tals.-^ludy of subterranean 
waters in the department of the Meuse, by M. Holts. Some 
parts of France, such as Normandy, are tJmost entirely withoot 
subterranean waters, owing to the refractory nature of their 
ground, but it u otherwise with the departments of the north¬ 
east (Meuse included), in the oolithic zone.—M. Pernolet indi¬ 
cated several examples of the diffusion of carbon. 


nervous hypcrexcltabifi^ of hysteric persons in a state of hyp¬ 
notism is ulustrated. The so-called radiating neuric force In 
hysterics is merely a manifestation of physical acts called Into 
existence (peripheric modifications cansM by physical agents).— 
On the processes of coppering cast-iron, employed at the Val 


d’Osne^ 1 ^ MM. Mignon and Konart. They me a distinctly addj 
solution, whereas aiaoHnUy is the basia of M. Weil’s 
(in which the organic add is only on accessory).—Ihe Sdfiwr! 
gave the gist of a Tolume of memoin by Prof. J. F. Cdi^ 
Harvard.—M. Dnmas presented a fine work Mj M. Clvlale, 
"Voyages pbotograpfai^ dans lea Alpea,"— 0 & an eitandon 
of the arithmetical notion of genu^ hyK Mneard,—O q alge¬ 
braic forms with several sorica of vairial^ 1 ^ M. le Paige.— 
DMercntfal eqwdtona of motton of waves prodneed at the sur¬ 
face of a liquid by tibo CBMrslon of a solid, ny If. BonsslBess.— 
On some eenaemNnoeeof the prindpla of Gaa» in olectroatB^ 
by M. CrouBebob.— On a se^-tmaanltter with stringad 
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THE RECENT WEATHER 
HE weather of the winter months of 1881-82 bids fair I 
to leave its mark on the annals of meteorology in 
an unmistakable manner. The abnormalities which are 
distinguishing it may be considered as having begun with 
the great storm of October 14, which was so disastrous 
to life and property, particularly among our seafaring 
population. During the last week of that month tempera¬ 
ture fell low enough to produce frost on the ground, a 
circumstance here referred to from the significance 
attached to it by Sir Robert Christison, who has been so 
long one of our best and shrewdest observers of weather. 
Sir Robert’s opinion is that when the temperature i.i 
Scotland during either the last week of October or the first 
week of November falls low enough to freeze the ground, 
an open winter will most probably follow, an opinion 
whidi the prevailing weather since has fully borne out. 

The November which followed was, as we have 
already shown (Nature, vol. xxv. p. 131), the warmest 
November in North Britain for the past 118 years, or 
since thermometers began to be employed to record the 
temperature. On the 27th of the same month the baro¬ 
meter, reduced to 32® and sca-levcl, fell at the Butt of 
Lewis to 27'865 inches, remaining at this low point from 
4«3o to 7 a.m., this reading being probably the lowest 
barometer ever recorded in the British Islands; and over 
a wide area in the north-west and nordi of Scotland, and 
for a considerable time pressure was less than 28*000 
inches. December was, generally speaking, as regards 
its meteorology, an average month, temperature being 
about a degree and a half above the mean in the north of 
the Shetlands, and as much below it in the south-west of 
Ireland; but over the greater portion of these islands the 
deviation from the normal temperature did not, cither 
way, amount to a degree. Some frost occurred about the 
middle of the month, but so slight as scarcely to offer any 
serious check to the growth of grass, and many late and 
early flowering plants, which at this early season present 
an appearance and a bloom^it wquld be difficult to 
paallel in the experiences of the past. The open season 
has culminated in the really fine weather of the last fort¬ 
night, marked by a temperature a long way above the 
average of January over nearly the whole of the British 
Islands and the greater portion of Northern Europe. 

The outstanding feature of this singular weather is the 
extraordinarily high barometer which has accompanied it, 
an anticyclone of a very pronounced character and of 
great extent having overspread the Continent during this 
time. Starting from January 10^ it is seen that the centre 
of higliest presume on that day was over ‘Eastern France 
9 ^ SwitserUnd, in the centre of which pressure rose to 
inchea. On the iith the area of high pressure 
inoieased and extended to eastward, retreating again on 
tl)0 lath to the position it had occupied on the 10th, 
baconiatprs fematoiog sabstantially at the same hdghta. 
9*1 the 13th the centre of the anticyclone moved eaatward 
tik Pruss^ pressuia iteing in the centre at Berlin to 30*903 
tac^ l and on foUowiag day thecentm had advanced 

to Oncow with a pressure of 30*843 inches, whilst over 
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well nigh the half of Europe pressure exceeded 30*700 
inches. On the isth the centre was found in the same 
position, but pressure had risen at Inmberg to 31*024 
incites. On the 16 th the anticyclone again retreated 
somewhat to westward, and at Wiloa the pressure 
rose to 31*071 inches which is unquestionably one 
of the highest readings of the barometer ever recorded 
in this part of the earth’s surface. On the 17th the centre 
occupied the region of the Alps, where at Berne, pressure 
was 31*012 inches; on the iSth it had retreated to west¬ 
ward so that the southern parts of England and Ireland 
were covered by it, pressure there being all but 31 *000 
inches. On the three following days, the anticyclone 
retained very much the same position, but the highest 
pressure in the centre fell successively to 30093 inches at 
Oxford, 30*079 inches at Nottingham, and 30*076 inches 
near the Isle of Wight. 

In vols. xxi., xxii., and xxili., we took occasion, in 
reviewing the splendid scries of International Weather 
Maps issued by the Meteorological Department at 
Washington, to point [out and enforce attention to the 
important relations thereby disclosed between the dis¬ 
tribution of atmospheric pressure, and that of tempera¬ 
ture. The same relations have been observed during the 
past fortnight. Let our Daily Weather Reports be looked 
at from the nth to the i6th, and it will be seen that the 
British Islands lay between the anticyclone which over¬ 
spread the Continent with its high pressures, and a 
system, or systems, of low pressures out in the Atlantic ; 
and that the barometric gradient was considerable during 
the time. With this arrangement of the pressure, 
southerly winds set in, characterised by a remarkable 
volume and persistency, and since owing to the great 
extension southwards of the anticyclonic area, they had 
come from a great distance, these winds were further 
characterised by a mildness and a warmth reminding one 
rather of the weather often experienced loward.s the end 
of September. The mean temperature of London for 
these days was 5’'6 above the normal, and in the Sdlly 
Isles 6“*3. 

On the other hand, as the anticyclonic area ad- 
I vanced on the south of England, the southerly winds 
! gave way and were replaced with light winds and calms. 
The cflects of terrestrial radiation now manifested them¬ 
selves in a pronounced manner over the comparatively 
calm area, and the temperature of London markedly fell, 
and fogs begun to prevail, as frequently happens under 
these conditions. On the i8ih .and 19th it was ■{"'S below 
the normal. At the same time our western and northern 
coasts were outside the calm anticyclonic centre, and 
within the outer region where moderate barometric gra¬ 
dients prevailed, and there, accordingly, southerly and 
south-westerly, winds and high temperatures prevailed. 
Thus while in London the temperature was 5^**8 below 
the normal, it was 5^*2 above the normal at Mullaghmorc^ 
6’’‘4 at Leith, 9''‘2 at Wick, and 9°’6 at Stornoway. We 
have seen that the centre of the anticyclone advancedi 
sooner on Lyons than on Ltmdon, and there according^ 
temperature fell sooner below the normaU Colder 
weather set In at Lyons on the xath, at Paris on the 
i4thi London on the 17th, and the'lsle of Wight on 
the kStii. 

Over regions situated to the south of the anticyclonic 
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area, particularly to the south>east, northerly winds ruled, 
and as a consequence temperatures fell below the normal. 
Thus at Algiers during these days temperature was con¬ 
stantly under the mean, varying from 2^*9 to 6*’*$, the 
whole period showing a mean deficiency of s^o; and 
from the 13th the mean deficiency was 3°'8 at Malta, and 
5'’’6 at Constantinople. On the other hand, over the 
north of Europe, which was during this time outside the 
calm anticyclonic centre, and marked with moderate baro¬ 
metric gradients, westerly and southerly winds prevailed, 
in some cases in considerable force, as on the occasion 
when a storm appeared in the Arctic Sea to the north. 
This region was therefore characterised almost through¬ 
out by abnormally high temperatures, the mean excess at 
Haparanda, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, being 
2I°'9 for the week ending Saturday last. 

Thus, with 4baromcters equally, or all but equally high 
the most diverse temperatures prevailed, the conditions 
determining the temperature in any locality not being the 
height of the barometer but the position of the locality { 
with reference to the areas of high and of low pressure 
which prevailed over Europe at the time; or putting the 
result into the simplest words, it was not the height of 
the barometer, but the direction and force of the wind, 
which determined the temperature. 

The highest barometer noted in the Weather Charts 
as having occurred in the British. Islands during this 
time was 30*970 inches at 8 a.m, ‘of the i8th at Oxford. 
Higher barometers than this even were recorded in 1808, 
at Gordon Castle, Banffshire, by Mr. James Hoy, be 
having noted 31*007 inches at 9 p.m. of February 24 of 
that year; and again 31 *046 inches at it p.m. of January 
8, 1820, this last reading being in all probability the 
highest reading yet recorded in these islands. 


M/l. MI WART ON THE CAT 
The Cat, An Introduction to the Study of Backboned 
Animals, especially Mammals. By St. George Mivart, 
• Ph.D., F.R.S. With 200 Illustrations. (London: 
John Murray, 1881.) 

HE author of the present volume tells us in his 
preface that it "is expressly intended to be an intro¬ 
duction to the natural history of the whole group of back- 
batud anitnalsj but the subject has been so treated as to 
fit it also to serve as an introduction to Zoology generally, 
and even to Biology itself.*’ By serving as a guide to 
the structure, as ascertained by dissection, and natural 
history of the cat, it will, it is hoped, " give the earnest 
student of biology the knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
and kindred sciences which is necessary to enable him to 
study profitably the whole class" of Mammab, the natural 
history of these generally being, we are told, to be treated 
of in a companion vohiine. ' 

After a somewhat careful study of the bulky volume of 
550 pages before us, it is with some regret that we doubt 
if Prof. Mivart’s intentions are fikely to be realised, as, 
trying to attain two very desirable ends, it is not evident 
th^ he has succeeded in either. 

The student of anatomy will, we diiak, find that much 
of the descriptive part of the present work is too sketchy 
to be of real service as a te:a-book of Mammalian anatomy, 
and.the almost complete itbsence of rcfb«ncei~’evett to 


Strauss-Durckheim’s elaborate " Anatomic descriptive et 
comparative du Chat,” published, with excellent illustra¬ 
tions, at Paris so long ago as 1845—also seriously detracts 
from its value in this respect. On the other hand, any one 
taking it up with a view to understanding the mam prin¬ 
ciples and objects of Ibiological science will, even if he 
succeed in his endeavour, be liable we fear to be disgusted 
by the large amount of '‘dry" and quite unreadable 
detail contained in it. Nor can «e always speak very 
highly of the accuracy and style displayed in the volume 
in question. 

After an introductory chapter, eight chapters are de¬ 
voted to the consideration of the various organs of the 
cat, the anatomical structure of each system being accom¬ 
panied by an account of its histology and functions. As 
already indicated, the descriptions of many of the parts 
concerned strike us as rather too brief and wanting in 
preciseness, whilst in some parts that we have tested we 
find considerable omissions. Thus in the account of the 
cranial nerves in Chapter IX. we find no mention of such 
interesting nerves as the vidian and recurrent laryngeal; 
in the myological portion, no account at all is given of the 
Important subject of the nerve-supply of the various 
muscles described, which is only indicated later on when 
considering the distribution of the nerves themselves. 

With regard to the histology of the various tissues, it 
would be more satisfactory as convincing the reader that 
it is the cat, and not some other mammal the structure of 
which is being described, if the illustrations were not so 
frequently taken from the pig or the well-known figures 
of Quain’s Anatomy. 

Chapter X. is devoted to the "Development of the 
Cat," and here it would have been still more desirable 
i that the author should have stated explicitly bow much, 
or bow little, of its contents apply to the cat, or at least 
have given references to the authorities for some of bis 
statements. The account given seems, as far as we can 
judge, intended to be a rtsumi of the principal facts 
ascertained as regards the development of Mammalia 
generally, but if so some of the views put forward are 
rather startling. 

Thus on p. 320 we are told that " the first indication of 
the embryo is the appearance of a longitudinal depression 
or furrow, termed the medullary groavel* Fig. 145,10 
which reference is made, pretty clearly shows that what 
is meant is, in reality, the primitive streak (in fact it is 
called, in the explanation, though not in the description of 
that figure the “ primitive groove*^)—a structure of quite 
a different order and significance, as surely Prof. Mivart 
must know, from the real medullary groove. The heart 
is said to be formed by **one vessel, tubular and 
rhythmically contractile”; in fact, in Mammals, as ih 
Birds, it always arises from two tubes, which only unite 
subsequently (Cf. Balfour’s " Embryology,” voL if. pp. 
522, 523). In the ^ount of the dev^pment of the 
nervous system the statement made that "the white 
matter of ^e spinal cord is frnined by transformation of 
the cells of the adjacent mksoblast” (p. 356), is quite 
opposed to all that we know of the development of that 
system in Vertebrate^ and we are left to infer tbit the 
“mats of tha nerves” are also derived from mesobbit, 
in contradiction to the observation and views of our Mob 
distinguished embryologists. The aceouitt ef the dMM* 
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lopment of the urinary organs and suprarenal bodies 
(pp. 350, 351) also leaves much to be desired. 

After a chapter on the “ Psychology of the Cat,” Prof. 
Mivart devotes one to the different kinds of cats, living 
and extinct Of the living species he recognises fifty, 
forty-eight of which are included in Felis, the other two 
being the two species of Cheetah {Cyncelurus). We 
are glad to see that Prof. Mivart does not recognise 
the various genera Leo^ FigriSf Uncia, &c., proposed by 
the late Dr. Gray, which have been adopted by some 
recent naturalists. The Ounce (f. uttcidi is stated 
(p. 396) to occur near Smyrna; but we believe the sole 
authority for this is the Identification by the late Mr. 
Blyth, who was followed by Gray, Jerdon, and others, of 
the Felts tulHam of Valenciennes with the true F. uncia 
of the central tablelands of Asia. According to the latest 
authorities F. tulliana is certainly not the Ounce, and is, 
in all probability, only a long-haired and pale-coloured 
Leopard {F. pardus). 

Chapter XIII. is devoted to the “Cat’s Place in 
Nature,” a consideration of the relationships of the 
Felida to other Carnivora, and organic forms gene¬ 
rally. In the enumeration of the characters of the 
three great groups of Fissiped Carnivora, we miss any 
allusion to their well-marked cerebral differences, clearly 
pointed out by Prof. ?'lower, and on which the late Prof. 
Garrod laid so much stress. “Aard-vark,” we may 
mention, is the Dutch name for the Orycteropus^ not for 
ProteleSf as stated on p. 483. The cat's hexicology (or 
its relations to its environment) occupies the next chapter, 
and the concluding one deals with the problems of the 
origin and pedigree of the animal. In treating of the 
main zoological regions of the globe (pp. 497-500) it is not 
clear by what exact criterion Prof. Mivart has been 
guided in selecting forms representative of those regions. 
Neither mules (why introduce such artificial products as 
hybrids at all in such a connection ?) nor chameleons can 
be considered as specially characteristic of the ” Palae- 
arctic" region, nor should we have noted the absence 
of “ true grouse ” or the presence of “ the mocking-bird ” 
as peculiarities of the “ Ne-arctic ” one. Why, too, call 
Hyonmehus the “ aquatic musk-deer ” (p. 498), when on 
p. 467 Prof. Mivart has correctly characterised the chev- 
rotains as " very small animals, commonly called in error 
musk-deer”? 

The book; we must add, is on the whole got up in very 
good style, both as regards type, paper, and illustrations. 
Of the latter there are over 200 woodcuts, many of them 
original, and including a nice series of figures of some of 
^ less known species of Felida, as well as of skulls of 
some of the more remarkable North American extinct 
JEluroidea. It is to be regretted, however, that the volume 
should be disfigured by numerous misprints, most of them 
of well-known names. Thus we have PoiatmgaU and 
Potemogah, AretUis, MustMida, AmphiiAma, “ Homed- 
senamer” (for -screamer), Ttniada, Gregarhtida, &c. 
Fort Bridgtf, a locality in Wyoming Territory, well known 
for its vertebrate remains, appears as Fort Bridget (p. 
S la) and also as " Fire Bridge ** (p. 506) I Prof. Miva^ 
too, if not consistent in his spelling; thus we have Bali 
and Bally, sod Ailaasa, ifiluropus, &c., succeeded alm<»t 
hamediately by ^driuroidea, Pseudrrlunis, &e. Ustly, It 
' ^,*1^ that tito author does not always give his li¬ 


enees in full, or even get the titles of the journals quoted 
correctly: thus on p. 331 we notice the “ Quarterly Journal 
of Microscop/ie: Science, and Schafer’s Proceedings of the 
Royal Society” (sie). W. A. Forbes 
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Rammlsherg's Handbuch der JCrystallographisch-Pkysi- 
kodischen ChemU. Vol. I. (Leipzig: W. Engelmann, 
1881.) 

HIS volume may to a certain extent be regarded as 
the first part of a new edition of Prof. Rammels- 
berg’s two previous works on the same branch of science 
(’’Handbuch d. Kryst.-Chemie, 1855; and “Die Neuesten 
Forschungen im Gebicte der Kryst-Chemie," 1857). The 
development of its plan and the wealth of material entitle 
it, however, to rank as a new work, and has necessitated 
its division into two parts, of which the present one deals 
with the elements and inorganic compounds. Of late 
years much work has been done in the investigation of 
the physical properties of the artificial substances ob¬ 
tained in our chemical laboratories, the account of which 
is dispersed through the various scientific periodicals 
often in such a way as to render it all but impossible to 
find out whether any investigations have been made of 
the physical properties of a particular substance. The 
present work will therefore be highly welcome to both 
chemists and physicists«who are interested in this their 
common province, and as a book of ready and easy refer¬ 
ence will be a great boon to all researchers. The aim of 
the book is to give in as condensed a form as possible all 
the physical properties of artificial substances as far as 
they have been determined, in addition to the crystallo¬ 
graphic characters which are often the only ones known. 
Thus the optical constants, the dilatation under change 
of temperature as determined by Fizeau, the electrical, 
magnetic, and other properties of each substance are 
given wherever known. In fact it aims at doing for 
artificial substances what has been already done for 
minerals in Miller’s and Des Cloizeaux’s ” Treatises on 
Mineralogy.” In addition the references to the original 
memoirs on each property are placed directly after the 
account of this property. Prof. Kammelsberg’s reputa¬ 
tion for the thoroughness of his work has been so long 
established that it seems almost impertinent to praise the 
excellent way in which he has here carried out his inten¬ 
tion. He has produced a book which will not only be in 
every chemist’s and physicist’s library, but one which will 
be continually consulted by them. After dipping into the 
book in numerous places only one substance has been 
met with which seems inadequately treated, and this is 
antimony iodide, than which few substances are more 
interesting to the crystallographer. The account of the 
modifications and their relations is in this case scanty 
and imperfect and the reference to Prof. Cooke’s elegant 
research on them is wanting in precision. 

iW. Rnmmelsberg adopts the Weisstao system of 
notation in his Crystallography, but this not in its entirety, 
as uses tub-multiple—and not multiple^indices, as 
was done by Weiss. In the last paragraph of his intro- 
ductiem he states his opinion that the Weisstan system is 
•t^erior to those both of Naumanmand of Miller, and he 
Olds ^ declaring that crystallography would have been 
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BUich mote studied by chemists had ciystaUographers 
avoided following the two latter distinguished men. It 
is difficult to understand such a view for, as far as de¬ 
scriptive crystallography is concerned, the Weissian and 
Millerian notations are practically identical except in the 
rhombohedral system, where different axial systems are 
adopted. The advantages of Miller’s trigonometrical 
methods of calculation are acknowledged by many who, 
through long familiarity, invariably use the geometrical 
methods, and no one who is acquainted with both can 
hesitiite as to the one he will employ. 

The work is a fresh monument of Prof. Rammelsbeig’s 
indefatigable industry and skill in arranging and con¬ 
densing a vast amount of material, and is a worthy addi¬ 
tion to the long list of works on chemistiy and crystallo¬ 
graphy with which science has been enriched by bim. 


OW? £ 00 /ir SHELF 

The Encyclopedic Dictionary: A Nevt and Original 
Wttri of Referenu to all the Hoards in the English 
Language. By Robert Hunter, M.A., K.G.S. Illus¬ 
trations. Vol. I.: A—Cab. (London : Cassell, Fetter, 
and Galpin. No date.) 

The Imperial DicHonaiy of the En^uh Language: A 
complete Encychpadtc Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, 
and Technological. By John Ogilvie, LL.D. 
Edition, carefully revisd and greatly augmented. 
Edited by Charles Annandale, M.A. 3000 Engravings. 
Vol 1 ,: hr Depascent. (London : Blackie and Son., 
1882.) 

No better evidence could be adduced of the extent to 
which science has permeated modern life and literature 
than the prominence given to scientific terms in these 
two dictionaries. Words which a few years ago were 
confined only to technical vocabularies and were known 
only by specialists, are in these reference-books for gene¬ 
ral use found side by side with the vocabularies of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Tennyson, and Dickens. The 
many ilIo.strations, too, are to a large extent derived from 
science, while the great advances recently made by a 
scientific study of language are shown in the etymologies. 
Mr. Hunter's undertaking is .one of great magnkuM, a 
combination of the dictionary and encyclopaedia, an ac> 
count of things as well as words. To judge from the 
first volume, it is likely to turn out a work of great prac¬ 
tical utility. The vocabulary is as complete as could be 
desired, and the treatment of the various terms full, con¬ 
cise^ accurate, and methodical. Mr. Hunter includes 
tenns m the oldest English, and the scientific vocabulary 
is so full tiiat it will be found of service even to specialists. 
The special terminology of botany, zoology, and chemistry 
is included, and, so far as we have tested, all those 
terms which have originated in the recent rapid advances 
of science. The numerous illustrationg are carefully and 
nicely executed, and the etymologies give evidence of the 
study of the best authorities; though sufficient care is 
not always taken to distinguish between cognates and 
derivatives. Mr. Hunter has been "assisted in special 
departments by various eminent authorities” ; indeed he 
could never have adequately carried out his undertaking 
without such assistance. We wonder, howem*, who his 
botanical assistant is. Under Botany we have a short 
history of the science, in which its classifications by 
various authorities are given; in Modern Botany, for 
example, we have first Liodley, then Thomd, and finally— 
** Robert Brown, jun.” I 

Ogilvie's Imperial Dictionary has held its place hr 
about forty years, in spite of certain failings, especially 
in its etymology. It quite deserved the grt^ reputation 


I and popularity it had for so long, for it was reallv the 
most thorough and complete and practically useful dic¬ 
tionary in the language. It really, like Mr. Hunter’s 
book, was a combination of dictionary and encyclopsedia. 
It, however, greatly needed to be brought up to da^ and 
this is what Mr. Annandale has attempted to do in the 
new edition, and the attempt has been successful. It is 
more concise than Mr. Hunter’s book, both in vocabulary 
and definition, but on this very account may be preferred 
by many. It ranges over the whole of English and Scotch 
literature, and its scientific department is as full as the 
most exacting reader could require. The definitions are 
given with care and accuracy; the etymology is up to the 
latest research, and is concise and clrar; the illustrative 
quotations show extensive reading, and the illustrations 
are thoroughly intelligible and neat. In its new form 
the " Imperial” ts likely to meet with as wide acceptance as 
it did when originally published. Both dictionaries are 
excellently printra. 

First Steps to a New Selenography; in which it will be 
recognised that the Moon was once an Inhabited World, 
By John Jones. (Dundee : J. Leng and Co., 1881.) 
The title of this little book is hardly in accordance with 
its contents. For it is not selenograplnf—^^ description 
of the features of our satellite—Iwt selenology, the theory 
of the mode of their formation, that the author has taken 
in hand; and the inhabitants to whom he proposes to 
introduce us will be found to be by no means, as we 
might have expected, “men in the moon,” but creatures 
of one of the lowest types of existence. We will not, how¬ 
ever, quarrel with this. But we are obliged to add that the 
writer has attacked his subject in rather a peculiar way. 
Having come into possession of a good telescope, he h^ 
satisfied himself, from three nights’ inspection of the 
Moon, that all former tibservers are in the dark, and that 
the real cause of her crateriform aspect is the building up 
of atolls of coral reef in oceans of volcanic mud, while the 
mysterious brilliant streaks are due to the friction and 
polishing of a glacial period. Various theories, as our 
readers may be aware, have been proposed to account for 
the wonderful aspect which our satellite presents in a 
telescope, and which is not unencumbered with difficulty; 
and the discussion, which has been going on for half a 
century, has by no means reached an uncontrorerted 
solution. Nor can it be any disadvantage to the cause of 
truth that it should be thoroughly ventilated, and jooked 
at from every point (ff view. But we must be forgiven for 
doubting whether the publication before us will advance 
the inquiry. We are lotb to bear hard on any iimenious 
speculator, but we cannot persuade ourselves that the 
“crater-crase,” be it right or wrong, will be “exploded” 
b^ the observations of three nights. And as to the possi-. 
bility, alleged in the “ Epilogue,” that a meteor, col¬ 
liding with the extremities of projecting pinnacles of the 
lunar structures,” might demonstrate the theory to our 
senses by transferring a fragment«f coral reef to the sur¬ 
face of our globe, the author we hope will excuse us for 
preferring to wait for the messenger before we acqtfiesce 
m the theory. 

The First Book of Knowledge. By Fredk. Guthrie, 
F.R.S. (London: Marcus Ward and Co,, 1881.) 
From the style of this little book we should judge that it 
is intended tor the use of School Board teacb^sln nving 
Object Lessons. It gives in simple language an ioca of 
the nature of common objects, and also of the mode of 
their composition. Of course from a man of such wdl» 
known abili^ as Prof. Guthrie we may be quite sure that 
the book will be perfectly accurate and thoroughly good 
so far as its subject-matter is concerned. The manna:, 
however, in which the knowledge to be eafttmimkated fe 
arranged is by no means to he unreservedly pmned. ^ 
endeavouring to be simple Prof. Guthrie has adapted S' 
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style vliich, to say tlie least of it, is clumsy, and which in 
many places is so unique as to be almost ludicrous. Prof. 
Guthrie calls every thing either a stuff or a things for 
Instance, clay is a stuff and a brick is a thing, so then he 

S s to tell what stuffs are and how they are made into 
The different subjects are very carefully arranged 
jiters and paragraphs, and questions are given which 
would prove very useful few a class. Some of the descrip¬ 
tions of common objects are graphic, in other cases there 
is rather too much brevity employed. 

A Lady's Cruise in a French Man-af'War. By C. F. 
Gorclon Gumming. Two vols. Map and Illustrations. 
(Edinburgh and London ; Blackwood, 1882.) 

Those who have read Miss Gordon Cumming's “At 
Home in Fiji,” recently reviewed in these pages, will be 
glad to meet with her again. The present work is more 
idight and sketchy than the former, but no less interesting. 
It consists of a series of letters written from day to 
day during a cruise on board a French man-of-war, in 
the autumn of 1877. Miss Gumming was the guest of 
the French Bishop of Samoa, and accompanied him on his 
visits to the churches on various South Sea Islands. In 
this way she visited the Tonga, Samoa, and the Society 
Islands, making a specially long stay in Tahiti, and every¬ 
where received with the warmest hospitality. Besides 
the genuine interest of Miss Cumming^s narrative, it is 
valuable as giving a very full idea of the present condition 
of the islands visited. She has also a naturalist’s eye for 
geology and botany, and has occasional interesting notes 
on the product.^ of the islands. The cover of her book 
is a novelty, and its delicate colours make one afraid to 
handle it It bears a coloured illustration of the beautiful 
climbing fern, which twines round trees and shrubs in 
the Pacific Islands, and is called by the natives “Wa 
Kalou ” (God’s Own Fern). 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

\TheEdUor dots net held hiautlf rtsponsibU Jar opinions expressed 
his correspondents. R'eUher can he undertake to return^ 
or to correspond with the writers of^ rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communieatiom. 

[Tko Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their Utters 
ess short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even 
of communieotions containing interestim and ncvelfiuts^ 

The Mid-day Darkness of Sunday, January ax 

It is to be hojied that you will receive many and good 
accounts of the wonderful, perhap unprecedented darkDe.-.s 
which obscured London for some three hours on .Sund.ay last, 
in order that its range uiay be localized. 

It appears to have commenced about io| A.M., though 1 
cannot vouch for it, as I had been up till near dawn, and was 
not mused till near noon. Then truly it was hard to believe 
the dodc 1 To all practical intents and purposes it was night; 
only the street lamps remained unlit. ITiU however enabled 
one to realize more fully the wonderful absence of all ordinary 
daylight in the streets. After the firs.t surprise, it occurred to 
me to note inch facts as would hereafter constimlc evidence. 
In the first place T sought to establish that the phenomenon was 
not an ordinary thick London fog; secondly, to find some 
Ktfibbg measure of the darkness. In one's immediate vicinitv. 
A third observatiou offered itself In corroboration of both. 
These I wdll ^ve in detail. 

Looking out of a first-iloor window, eastwaids, t had on the 
towards the south the sharp toll spire of lAngham Church, 
eiwly visible (at a distance of 65 yard.s) against the darklv 
lurid background afforded by the distant fog behind, which 
must have been the sun, then near the meridian and at about 
the proper devation, but of course quite Invisible. The dear- 
or the ontllne diowed how slight was the fog—« any 
Wt b dow the level of its .apex. Next, looking act-oso'tbe 
fourteen yards from wall to wall, the gas-lH intmlors 
<>Ppo^ were all dahly vlsihle—Uinda not bringdown, nor 
«*iWii»drawn, in London, daring foe daytime even if foe gas 


is lit. It was obvious that there was no fog to speak of. Next, 
as to the darkness ; I say that the street lamps were not lit; 
consequently this observation was ea<-y. I remarked that th'^^ugh 
one could hear the passers-by on the opposite pavement, they 
quite invisible. I could only see the lower limbs as they 
crossed the dim lights in the opposite liasemcnt windows. Lastly, 
looking northwards, where a turn of tlie street brings a line of 
four-storied houses across the line of sight, at forty-five yards 
distance, many of the windows where the occupants were not at 
church, being li;!hted from within, weie easily seen; but tltere 
was not the faintest sky-line: the sky, or rather background of 
foggy air, was utterly devoid of illumination. The wiudsws 
alone stood in evidence that there were houses there, not 
obscured by fog. 

Finally, so strong was the impression of mere darkness that, 
having Silt doun to write, 1 started up and went again to the 
window, with the ejaculation—“ Why, one ought to see the 
stars ! ” and 1 should hardly have been otherwise than Enti.-ficd 
if 1 had seen some. 

Others may have seen this kind of thing in Ixmdon before. 
Certainly I have not; and 1 iiave a strong impression that if it 
had happened on a week day, instead of on a Sunday during 
the mwning service, we should have had a ztorm of complaints 
from the City, which even the Times would have noticed 1 

I, l.angham .Street, January 24 J. Herschkl 


Earth-Curretita 

A RUM Ark ABLE and unusual sudden appe.irance of earth 
currents occurred between lo.ij and 10.20 p.m. Greenwich 
time on the evt-ning of Janimry 19, on lines tunning east and 
west. They disappeared as rapidly as they arrived. They were 
weak, measuring, when at a niaxiiiiuui, 3,3 ini]liainpcre.s. Traces 
remained until 10.50. It will l)c interesting to leani if simul¬ 
taneous disturbances occurred in imr ma-^nelic observatories. I 
have not beard of any aurora being visible that night, 

January 24 \V. 11 . Preece 

The Storage of Electricity 

Wk have heal’d a great d<al of Intc in reference to what iv 
called (he storing of electricity, and not long since we had a long 
aewunt in the Times of the journey from Paris to Scotland of a 
gentleman who carl led with him a number of cells "filled uitJl 
electricity,” and representing "hundreds of thousands of foot¬ 
pounds of force.” 'flic daily p.ifrers .and the scientific serialE 
have vied with each other in irlling how electricity can lie stirred, 
nr liottled up and transfiorted from place to place, to be drawn 
upon as circumstances may demand. The result is that the 
majority of those practically iinacquainted uilli the suiiject b.ive 
very false ideas as to the nature of the Plantd, the Faure, or the 
Sutton accumulators. In no sense of the word can these hoautiful 
forms of batteries Ire called sloicis of electricity. A man who 
should carry with him a niece of cc>pper, a piece of zinc, and a 
litde sulphuric acid, and should then boast that he was transporting 
electricity from place to place, or carrying half-a-dozen thunder¬ 
storms hi his pocket, would be rightly regarded as comuiitting 
an abuse of language. A man who carries a box of lucifer 
matches in his pocket has no right to say he is transporting fire 
from place to place, or to speak of them as stovers or accumu¬ 
lators of fire, lu like manner it is an abuse of language, to 
speak of electricity I cing carried fn>m place to place, or storecl 
up for future use in the Faure secondary battery. Nor is it Icss^ 
incorrect, or less misleading to speak of “ charging " such bat¬ 
teries with electricity. The dynamo machine may render the 
amalgamated lead and copper of a Sutton battery capable of 
being unequally acted upon by suli huric acid, and of tinu giving 
rise to on energetic current of electricity, and the reversing action 
of sBCh batteries is undoubtedly vrry beautiful and certain to be 
of the gnatest possible practical convenience, but there is nothing 
in the principle of their action to justify the very misleading 
language fised In reference to tbem, not only by writers to the 

K vinwl pies# but by scientific men in high-class journals. 

iciicel eledrioians understand generally perfectly well what 
tbqr m*»n Iqr the figurative language they use, but it would be 
Wcu, if tn idctttTCB and articles of a didactic nature, or intended 
fer foe Informaflon of tlie general public, they were to use 
iaagiugeof a less metaphysical character and to describe a thing 
os ft really is. It is because as a ie.icher J know how apt people 
arqto give e concrete significance to abstract or figurative expres- 
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sions that 1 ask yon to find room in your pages for this short 
protest. Edmund F. Toy 

; ’ Middle Class Schools, Idltlehampton, Janoaiy 13 

A Solar Halo 

A PHENOMENON quite unusunl in these i>art8 was witnessed 
here this morning in the form of a solar halo of surpassing bril¬ 
liancy, The outer ring was dazzling white; the next pale lemon, 
the inner orange, and the inclo^-ed space grayish brown, uniform 
throughout, llie display was brightest at sunrise. The sky 
was clear with the exception of a few light clouds along the 
eastern horizon. The air was still. The temperature was ten 
degrees below freezing point. Ah the sun climbed higher the 
colours gradually faded out, until at I0.30 the last traces had 
^sappeared. J. T. Brownell 

Mansfield, Fa., U.S.A., January 10 

Coltsfoot 

Tiikre is an interesting article on "Coltsfoot” in the/b// 
.d/n//For January 21, in which mention h made at fifty-two 
species of wild flowers being in bloom at Lyme Regis ; " and at 
Hastings nearly one hundred have been counted within a semi¬ 
circular radius of 10 miles," Coltsfoot is amongst the flowers 
already in blossom on the south coast; and it is instanced os a 
very remarkable proof of the mildness of this winter. I think it 
is nearly as wonderful that Corylus atvUana, the common nut, 
should be in blossom on a sheltered bank in North Wiltshire. 
Not only are the catkins fully in blow, but the fertile flowcr.s are 
also in blos^ om, and that not only on one, but on many bushes. 
A wood full of primroses such as we often wait for tilt March 
or April is another instance of abcncc of frost. 

T. S. Maskklyne 

Salthrop, Wroughton, Wilts., January 23 

The Absolute Sine Electrometer 
In my paper In last week’s Nature (p. 278), read inch 
pitch" instead of "iiffincli pitch” for the micrometer bcrcw. 
The diagram has been turned round counterclockwise. 

Cooper’s Hill, January 21 George M. Minchin 


Fediculi. —A correspondent osks if any one can inform him 
whether in experimental re-earches on spontaneous generation 
pedicuH have ever been the subjects of observation, and if so, 
with what re-ults? Further, is it likely that the dcu.sity of their 
dermal structures affurds them a means of resistance to heat 
applied through a liquid medium ? 


PHYSICAL NOTES 

Dr, K. Konig has recently described a method of investiga¬ 
ting the nodes in the vibrating column of air in an organ-pipe. 
The pipe—a large one—is laid horizontally on its back, and a 
long slit is made the whole length of the pipe. The slit is closed 
hf water, the pipe lying in a trough, A small curved tube, 
open at the end, passes down throuirh the water and up through 
the slit into the pipe. Its other end is joined to a manometric 
capsule in conjunction with a flame apparatus of the usual type. 
The nodal surfaces can he deteriuinerl to within two millimetres. 
The introdnetion of the tube interferes less with the conditions 
of vibration than the introduction of a tissne-paper dUk or other 
explorer hitherto u ed. 

A NEW barometer, automatically recording the variations on 
an enlarged scale, has been invented by Marshall Delaey {SuiL 
Belg, Acad.t No. S), It has the following arrangement^The 
barometric tube, having a capacious reservoir at top, is fixedly 
suspended. The cistern us a tulw slightly wider and nearly as 
loi^; it beans on ooe side on^ index, and on the other a pencil 
working on a moving cylindrical surface, and it forms the upptf 
pact of a kind of areometer, having a downward extension in the 
form of a closed tube floating in mercury in a wider tube, which 
communicates below, through a U-iubc, with a wide and 
shallow covered cistern, the level in which is approximately 
constant. The variation of pressure Is marked by the variation 
of the height of mercurv in the reservoir, and tms latter U to 
that of the total height in the barometric dstem (or to the path 
of the float or of the pencil) in the ratio of the section of |he 
dstem to that of the reservoir (a sixth In the instrument the 
author represents). Thus an amplificatton is realised. 


The colourless fluorspar of Switzerland, according to M. 
Coma dt Pkys., October), Is a substance at least os 

trmsparent for ultra-violet rays as quartz, and its law of diaper* 
sion is BO much in harmony with that of quartz that with the 
two a system of lenses of nearly perfect achromatism may be 
had. To give an idea of thU achromatism M. Cornu states 
that he obtains on one clichi^ with very satisfactory distinetneu, 
the spectrum of all the photo^aphic lines of metals, from the three 
bine lines of zinc to the lines No. 32 of aluminium. With such 
objectives a determination of the wave-lengths of very re^ngible 
radiations becomes possible. The author describe measure¬ 
ments of t is kind (along with details of method) in the cose of 
magnesium, cadmium, zinc, and aluminium. 

A RifEOMETER, for mea.suring currents af'diflerent depths in 
water, is described by Signor Scardona in the ScitntifyO' 

TndmtriaU (September 30). It acts by pulses generated at 
intervals (according to the speed of the current) in a tube, and 
affecting a bell, lire water-current acts on two screw-vanes on 
a horizonml shaft in a case attached to a vertical rod. This 
i-haft (which a flat vane keeps in a line with the current) actuates, 
at intervals, through an endless screw and a reducing system of 
wheels, a lever applied to a caoutchouc capsule at the end of a 
metallic tube, through which, and a flexible tube attached, the 
resulting pulses pa s to the bcll-arrangcment (which is in a )mrtable 
case). The rod and the metallic tube are each made up of 
several pieces screwed together, and the vane case and tube can 
be fixed at any part of the rod. The advantages claimed over 
Amsler’s rheometer are simplicity (in dispensing with electrical 
action), and a better kind of signri (one stroke of the beU for 
each turn of a wheel). 

An experimental inquiry by Herr Graetz Ann. No. lo) 

into the neat-conductivity of gases and its relation to tempera¬ 
ture results as followsi. ITeat-c.>nductlon in the gaseN air, 
hydrogen, and (with low lemperatures) carbonic acid, consists in 
transference of progre.ssive energy only; intramolecular energy 
contributes immeasurably little, llic molecules thus behave like 
material points. 2. The relation of heat conduction to tempera¬ 
ture is found by experiment to be such (approximately) as 
Clausius’ theory requires. 3. Ali results for gases and vapours, 
showing divergences from the values calculated from theoi^, are 
without evidential force, for .they only gave the apparent heat- 
conducting power, in consequence of absorntion of radiant heat. 
4. The divergence of the temperature-coefficient of friction ftom 
that calculate from theory cannot have for cause (or not alone) 
the decrease of the molecular diameter with rising temperature; 
some other explanation mu-t be sought. 

A USEFUL comparison of the numerous determinations of the 
expansion of water by heat is made by Herr Volkmann in a 
pajier contributed to Konigsberg Institute {IVial. Ann. No. 
10). Experimenters, it is known, have used two methods—the 
hydrostatic and the dilntometric. The author gives in a table 
the average values for volume and density of water (dedaced 
from the observations of Hagen, Mattbiessen, Pierre, Kopp, and 
Jolly) for all temperatures from zero to 25**; also the volumes 
every 5* from 25® up to lOO®, The temperature of greatest 
depsity of water is, according to the best data, -1- 3*94® C. Herr 
Volkmann thinks there is no occasion to study the subject anew 
on the lines hitherto adopted; but it might be well (in his 
opinion) to observe the absolute expansion of water in the aame 
way os Kegnault determined that of mercury (with communicating 
tul^}. 

In view of assertions that the band-spectrum attributed to 
hydrogen by Herr WUllner is really that of a hydrocorbmi— 
acetylene according to Herr Ciamician—the former physicist has 
mode a careful examination of the acetylene spectrum (WitcL 
Ann. No. 10), and finds that, as might be expected from fltC 
higher proiwrtion of carbon in acetylene, its spectrum dlflen 
from that of hydrogen much more than do the spectra of ethylene 
and marsh gas. ^ile in these latter the characteristic carbon 
bands indicate the spectrum to be that of a carlwn-contoining 
gas, the whole of the red, orange, and yellow part, in the otbor, 
resembles much more the speetrom of carbonic odd than it does 
that of hydrogen. 

The physical properties of indium have been very little 
known hitherto. A recent eontributiem on the subject' by Herr 
Erhard [fViat. Ann. No. 11) treats of someofitsdeotrie prow- 
tics. As i«igardsresbtanoe, he finds that indium is like some oQstf 
metals in not coming under the often-aceepted rule that pore 
metals have a change of coefficient of resistance with temperii- 
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litre corresponding to the absolute temperature. The thermo* 
decbic portion of iridiutn among seven other metals for tern- 
penture-difTercnces 0^ and 98”'6 is thus indicated— 

- Al, Sii, In, Zn, Ag, Au, Cu, Fe + 
vridi smaller differences (o* and s*> or 10*) it comes after Au Zn. 
Once more, elements were constituted of indium in its chloride 
with sine, copjier, and iron in their chlorides, and ex-imined. 
In the element indium-zinc, the indium is the positive pole; in 
the two others the negative. The electromotive force of In/Zn 
was found eonal to 0*331 Daniell; of Fe/In => o'i 6 o D., and of 
Cu/In — 0*584 D. 

In a paper communicated to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science Ur. E. L. Nichols discusses the relation 
between the electric resi<-tance of platinum and its cfoelficicnt of 
expansion by beat. He has made careful experiments by an 
ingenious method at temneratures rising up to 3000’ C., and finds 
that all the empirical formulae riven previously by Stemeiis, 
Mattbiesen, and Benoit are nnreliaUe, and, from certain anomalirs 
in the behaviour of the metal he concludes that it is s-afer to 
infer the temperature from its expansion than from its electric 
resistance. 


TORNADOES, WHIRLWINDS, WATERSPOUTS, 
AND HAILSTORMS^ 

II. 

'T'HE Dust Storm of India and other dry, hot climates, 
is another well-marked type of the whirlwind. The 
observations and illustrations of these meteors, which 
have been made by Baddelcy and others, are in a high 
degree instructive from the light they throw on the actual 
movements of the whirlwind which the dust-laden air- 
currents of the storm present in a visible form to the eye. 

Previous to the outbreak of adust storm, the atmosplicrc 
is unusually calm and sultry, thus essentially resembling 
the conditions of weather under which the tornado and 
whirlwind originate and which point to a vertical disturb¬ 
ance in the equilibrium of the atmosphere. The simplest 
form of the dust storm is that of a tall a&rhl column of 
sand moving onwards, and drawing into itself as it whirls 
round in its course, dust and other light bodies within the 
sweep of the strong air-currents which blow along the 
surface and converge vorticosely round the base of the 
column. A frequent form is shown in Fig. 4, which re¬ 
presents several dust columns grouped together, each 
whirling independently round its own axis with incurving 
air-currents at the base, whilst the group is bodily borne 
forward, presenting remarkably striking aspects as the 
forms ana relative positions of the columns are changed. 
While engaged early in 1851 in the investigation of dust 
storms, Dr. Baddeley followed one on hors^ack, and was 
fortunate to note several of the important phenomena of 
these storms. As the dust storm passed various objects 
in its course, such as tents, horses, &c., it gradually 
diminished in size, till instead of a whirling cirae of five 
or six feet in diameter, composed of several rotating 
eddies, or spirals of dust, such as are seen in Fig. 4? >t 
terminated in a single cone, the apex of which in contact 
with the ground, rotated briskly from left to right, just as 
the whirling composite circle had done. From the cone 
of dust, a long ribbon-like band about a foot across, of 
oqwl dimensions throughout, extended into the atmo- 
s^re as far as the eye could see, but as its sides pre¬ 
sented a greater opacity than the central portion it was 
wily of a cylindrical form. This column was rendered 
visible by the dust it had whirled aloft, and was further 
observed to exhibit by the light of the stn which shone 
through it, a kind of vermicular spiral motion. Aloft the 
column extended forwards in advance of the whirling 
cone. Suddenly the lower portion of the column which 
continued to rotate to the last vanished, and the upper 
potion then slowly receded upwards and onwards till it 
P^d out of sight. 

The important character of the evidence adduced by 
* CoMbiuad bom p. 137- 


the observations of dust storms towards a correct under¬ 
standing of the whirlwind consists in the circumstance 
that it ^ords conclusive evidence that there is a strong 
inflow of the air along the surface of the ground all round 
vorticosely towards the base of the whirlwind, and that 
these same inflowing air-currents thereafter ascend 
through the air along the centre of the whirlwind, carrying 
with them the evidence of their ascent in the visible solid 
particles of dust, sand, and other light objects they whirl 
up with them in their upward course. 

The most marked difference between the dust storm 
and the waterspout or tornado lies in the essential differ¬ 
ence, as regards moisture, of the masses of air which are 
drawn into and ascend the columns of the whirlwinds. 
In the waterspout, certainly in all waterspouts that reach 
down to the surface of the earth, the earth is at, or not far 
from, the point of saturation, and in these cases the whirl¬ 
wind is accompanied with heavy rains. In some instances 
the rainfall has been so excessive that it can fittingly be 
described as only an aerial torrent of solid water, that 
from the velocity with which it fails from the clouds digs 
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deep openings in the soil at the points wherejt strikes 
the ground. Thus immediately after the great tornado 
which occurred in Pennsylvania in June, 1838, Espy 
visited the spot and carefully examined the sides of the 
ridges and mountains on which its chief force was spent. 
He found many holes dug out by the torrents of water 
shot down by that tornado, which measured about thirty 
feet in diameter and from three to six feet deep, according 
to the nature of the soil and depth of the rock; the sides 
of the holes being in mo.st cases cut down almost perpen¬ 
dicularly on their upper side, but entirely washed out on 
their lower side, so as to form the commencement of^ a 
ravine. 

On the other hand, the air-currcnts which enter into 
and rise through the columns of the dust storm are very 
dry, and far removed from the point of saturation. Hence 
a laige number of dust storms are neither accompanied 
nor followed by rain or any aqueous precipitation. Not 
a few, however, are observed to be followed towards the 
close'of the storm with a suddrn fall of rain, occasionally 
little more than a sprinkling, which may be due either to 
the condensation caused by the extreme rarefaction result¬ 
ing from the rapidity of movement of the {nations of the 
ascending air-currents, or to the great height in the 
Btmoij^ere to which the air-currents are carried by the 
stonn. 
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Certain tracts of the ocean are knowtt by the absence, 
or comparative absence, of rain, such rainless rejnons 
the ocean being inclnded within what may be called per* 
manent anti-cyclones; that is, tracts of sea over which 
atmospheric pressure is higher than it is all round. Such 
regions are also remarkable for peculiarly bright clear 
^ies and strong sunheat. Similarly the anti-cyclones 
Which occur between, or in the immediate neighbourhood 
of cyclones are characterised by dry air and clear skies; 
and it is under such conditions that the strongest direct 
sun-heat is experienced. When in the wanner months of 
the year these anti-cyclones remain practically stationary 
for some time, which at that season of the year not unfre- 
quently happens, it follows that the lowermost strata of 
the atmosphere beconie abnormally heated; thus bringing 
about a vertical disturbance of the equilibrium of the 
atmosphere, out of which whirlwinds originate. It is 
under these conditions, in all probability, that wAi/e 
sptails, or fair-weather ivhirhtnntls occur, the originating 
cause of this special form of the whiriwind being the 
great dryness of the air due to its place in the anti-cylonc, 
and the abnunnally rapid diminution of temperature with 
height owing to the strong insolation through the clear, 
dry atmosphere. Any cloud that may happen to be 
formed is at a great height. The character ot the cloud, 
also, and the commotion and boiling of the sea which is 
observed immediately under it, and accompanies it as it 
moves onward in its course, are clear proofs that the inter¬ 
space between the sea and the cloud is dlled with the 
gyrations of the rapidly-ascending air-currents of a whirl¬ 
wind, which does not appear us a water-spout simply 
because the air of the ascending currents is too dry or 
the gyrations of the whirlwind are not sufficiently rapid 
to bring about condensation of the vapour into visible 
cloud. 

Unc of the best marked of the permanent anticyclonic 
regions of the globe is that large region of the Atlantic 
which lies to the west of Northern Africa. Over this 
wide tract of ocean the portion most liable to be struck 
by the white squall or the tornado will evidently be where 
the general drih of the wind issuing from the anticyclonic 
region is approximately antagonistic to the prevailing 
wind as observed at the surface. During the summer 
months, for exatnjde, no such anliigonism exists between 
the winds of Florida, the southerly winds prevailing there 
being in accordance with the general drift of the winds for 
that side of the anticyclonic region of the Atlantic on the 
one hand, and on the other in equal accordance with the 
monsoonal wind of that co<ast towards the heated interior 
of the Southern United States, (^uite otherwise, how¬ 
ever, is it with the ocean off the west coast of Northern 
Africa. There the general drift of (he winds over that 
pari of the region overspread by the Atlantic anticyclone 
is north-easterly; and that this wind prevails at no very 
great height is abundantly shown by the quantity of African 
wst which falls on this part of the sea; whereas the 
sueface wind is from the south-west, being strictly mon- 
soonal in its character, or is an inflow towards the heated 
iDterior of North Africa. This is the region of the 
BuWs-eye Squalls of the African coast—a form of the 
whirlwind which deserves to be more accurately de¬ 
scribed and investigated than it has yet been, from its 
evident relations to the two great wind-systems referred 
to above, and to the very different states of atmosphere, 
which these imply ov«r the restricted region where the 
bull's-eye squalls occur. 

The white squall accompanies fine weather, and is 
preceded imroecuately, and for a space of time more or 
less extended, by a clear sky and calm, or all but calm, 
weather. Its appearance is sudden, its duration brief, 
but its destructive power is occasion^y so dr^ful, that 
it has been known to strip a ship of every sail and mast 
in a few seconds, and leave it lying a hetoless log amidst 
the tremendous seas which follow it. It is not possible^ 


when sailing through a region overspread by the aitti-> 
cyclone, to make the outlook too close and sharp, partim- 
lariy when the weather looks singularly fine, the skies 
beautifully clear, the air calm or all but calm, and ths 
temperature and moisture of the air noHceeMy 

On May 17, 1763, Cook saw sue waterspouts on Queen 
Charlotte Sound, in one of which a bird was seen, and In 
arising was drawn in by force and turned round like a 
spit; an important observation, as Prof. Ferrel remarks, 
as showing that there is draught and an inflowing of air 
from all sides to supply the ascending current. In other 
words, the behaviour of the air-currents of a waterspout 
is precisely that of the air-currents of a duststorm, as 
actually seen in its dust-laden currents. 

Another observation of great importance was made by 
Prof. F. £. Nipher, near Schell City, Missouri, and pub¬ 
lished in Nature, vol. xx. p. 456, which, from its great 
importance in the study of whirlwinds, we here quote:— 

" While making magnetic delermiiiations at SchcH Ci^, Mo., 
a wltirlwiiKl of some violence pas.sed near our tent, moving with 
the characteristic swaying and halting mo'ions of the tornado. 
Its Im&e \va.s quite pointed, and about 2 feet in diameter. 

“ Unlike those .seen last year, and de-cribod in Natdkr about a 
year ago, there were no surface-winds strong enough to bear 
dust along the surface of the ground, but the dust carried up in 
the vortex was collected only at the vertex of the whirl, The 
dust-column was about 200 feet hi^h, and perhaps 30 or 40 feet 
in diameter at the top. The direction of rotation was the same 
as that of storms in the northern hemisphere. Leaving the road 
the whirl passed out on the prairie, immeiliatel^ filling the air 
with hay, which was carried tip in somewhat wider spirals, the 
diameter of the cone thus filled with hay being about 150 at 
the top. It was then observed, al-o, that the dust-eolunm was 
hollow. Standing nearly under it the bottom of the dnst-euiunn 
appeared like an annulus of dust surrounding a circular area of 
perfectly dear air. This arm grew larger as the dust was raii-cd 
higher, being about 15 or 20 feet wide when it was lost ob¬ 
served. Thfa whirl could be observed half a mile, finally 
disappearing over a bill.” 

Hence in this whirlwind the behaviour of the wind was 
ex.ictly what is seen to obtain in the dust-storm. The 
light objects on the surface of the earth were lifted and 
carried up in whirling gyrations with a velocity so con¬ 
siderable that the hay and dust were driven outward by 
the centrifugal force of these gyrations to some distance 
from the axis of the whirlwind, leaving round the axis a 
shaft of perfectly clear air, the diameter of which eradu 
ally increased as the gyrating air-currents ascende^aod 
friction was thereby diminished. An increase in the 
velocity of the ascending gyrations would, if suBSciently 
great to produce the required rarefaction, have filled the 
clear axim shaft of the whirlwind with clottdy vapour. 

ELECTRICITY AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
I. 

'T'liE work of installing the apparatus and machines at 

* the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition is pro¬ 
gressing very slowly, owing perhaps to the absence ot 
any formal day of opening to hasten k. Before every¬ 
thing is fairly in its place, at least another fortnight will 
have elapsed, for a great deal of time is necessarily con¬ 
sumed in making electrical connections. Enough has 
been done, however, to give a fair idea of what the ex¬ 
hibition will be like. The official catalogue has been 
published in advance, and there are about five hundred 
exhibitors enumerated jn its pages. Of these only about 
a hundred are from abroad, including America, so that 
the exhibition is rather an English than an ''intema- 
tional ” one. At the Paris International Exhibition of 
Electricity there were over two thousand exhibitors, an 4 
of these only one-half were French, the remainder being 
from every other civilised country, including Japan, vhtdi 
offered the first fruits of its electrical science in the shape 
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of some porcdaitt telegmph insulstors, vod battery pots 
of porous clay. Compansoa with the famous show at 
Paris is naturally provoked by the public statements 
which have been made, to the effect that the Sydenham 
exhibitltm will be equal, if not superior to that in the 
Champa Elysdes, but thim is really no omiparismi be< 
tween the two di^ays. It is not merely in the number 
and variety of the exhibits that the difference is so 
nMorked ; but in the arrangement of the whole, and the 
uitxm^c value, ingenuity, and workmanship of the articles 
eaposed. The Paris exhibition was a compendium of all 
thm electricity had achieved since it became a science, 
and the visitor could there see within the compass of a 
single building the rough experimental apparatus with 
which all the great discoveries in electricity had been 
made, and the most powerful and magnificent effects 
which modern invention has elicited from them. Evety* 
thing bad been done by the exercise of French taste to 
make the exhibition as interesting and attractive as pos¬ 
sible. A lighthouse, a model theatre, a picture-gallery, 
bad been erected to show the capabilities of the. electric 
light } the powers of the telephone were exemplified by 
means of a ‘'salle d*audition,'^ where visitors could bear 
the music of^the Grand Opera and the elocution of the 
Com^die Frsn9aise ; an electric boat plied on the waters 
of an ornamental basin; an electric balloon was pro¬ 
pelled through the air; and a great diversity of machines 
were put in motion by the electric current from sewing- 
machines and fans, up to hammers, pumps, and printing- 
presses. 

There is no good reason why the English exhibition 
should not have been equally interesting and instructive 
if it bad been carried out under happier auspices. To 
begin with, the time was ill-chosen, following, as it did, 
hand <mi the back of the Paris one, when foreign exhibitors 
had grown tired of exhibitions, and were eager to return 
to their homes. A year hence would have been a better 
time; and the res^nse of foreign electricians would 
doubtless have been heartier. Moreover, the Crystal 
Palace is not well adapted for such a purpose. It is too 
far out of London, and being above all a place of enter¬ 
tainment, is out of keeping with a scientific cxliibition. 
The truth is that there is a clear need of a Urge building 
in London for exliibition purposes. We have no Palais 
de 1 * Industrie as yet, and hence wc are obliged to hold 
«ur industrial exhibitions in such places as the Agricul¬ 
tural Hall, which lias by no means a central site, or the 
narrow gi^eries surrounding the Horticultural Society's 
Gardeps, where the apparatus of the Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition is now very inconveniently crowded. We 
^uira for London a commodious and elegant glass and 
iron structure, of a permanent kind, situated somewhere 
in the West End, either in Hyde Park or the Green 
Park, where it would be readily accessible to all. Until 
w« tove such a building, our exhibitions, in this age of 
exhibitions, will never show to good advantage.. 

Taking the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition for 
what it Is, and not for what it might have been, we shall 
still find plenty to interest us there; The four great divi¬ 
sions oi apphM electricity, telegraphy, telephony, electric 
lighting, and the transmission of motive power by dec- 
tneity, will be represented, and in telegraphy and electric 
light^ very worthily represented on the whole. Great 
Btitaia has played a leading part in the development of 
the telegra^, and the fruits of her enterprise and in- 
genui^ are'visible on the Post Office stall, and the 
exhibits of the great submarine cable companies. The 
Wheatstone automatic instrument, which is toe most rapid 
^egraidi for overland lines^ is shown at work by the 
and the Eastern Telegraph Company exhibit 
^William Thomson's beautiful Siphon Recorder, which 

idle finest apparatus yet invented for receiving messages 
toittttgh deep-sea cabkt. The stalls we have mentioiMd, 
^egeCher With that of the War Office, are situated in the 


great nave of tho Palace; and the galleries at the west 
end are also set apart for various exhibita Fully one- 
half of these are in their places, and a number of inter¬ 
esting objects are on view. We shall have occasion to 
refer to some of these stalls at greater length in subsequent 
articles, but at present they are incomplete. 

The display of electric lamps promises to be very good, 
partly owing to the maguificent vista offered by the grand 
aisle of ihcFalace, and the varied objects below, such as 
ferns, flowers, statuary, and gaily-coloured wares. Visitors 
will have a rare opportunity of seeing how brightly the 
various tints appear in the electric light, more especially 
the green of foliage, owing to the prevalence of actinic 
rays in the electric arc. It is for this reason that land¬ 
scape paintings appear doubly natural when lighted by 
the rays of a “ lampc soleil ’* or Werderman lamp; and 
on the other hand that flesh tints are apt to seem too 
purplish. The purely incandescent light such as that ot 
Swan or Edison has a yellowish tinge, which produces a 
scenic effect more resembling the deadening of gas ligh^ 
and it is therefore not so well adapted to light a picture- 
gallery, or the tableau uf the stage, as the Metric arc or 
Drununond limelight. 

The entire nave will be lighted in sections by arc lights, 
of different kinds, such as tlm Siemens’, Brush, Jablochkofl, 
Pilsen, Gravier, and Crompton lamps. The incandescent 
lights of Swan, Lane-Fox, and Edison will be shown in 
the courts and enclosures within the Palace ; for example, 
the Alhambra Court, which wilt be lighted by a crystal 
chandelier of Lane-Fox lamps hung over the fountain, 
and the Entertaimnent Court, which is now being fitted 
up with a splendid chandelier of a hundred Edison lanqts 
or sixteen candle-power. This brilliant fount of light re¬ 
sembles an enormous basket of flowers, tulips and con¬ 
volvuli, each arching over towards the observer and 
displaying between the coloured petals a luminous globe 
as if it were an enlarged pistil. The stems of the flowers 
are of gilt brass, the petals , are of pearl and opalescent 
glass ,* while the pistil is of course the pear-shaped bulb 
of the incandescent lamp. The Concert Room has been 
lighted every evening for some time past by Edison lamps 
swung in festoons from the pillars, or suspended in stars 
under the galleries, and clustered in two chandeliers hong 
from the roof. One of these is a small copy of the Imger 
flower basket in the Entertainment Court, and the other 
is a sac of crystal lustres gleaming here and there with 
lamps. Altogether the designs of these fittings reflect 
great credit on Messrs. Verity and Co, of Covent 
Garden. 


EDWARD WJLUAM BtNNEY, F.R.S,^ E.G>S. 
'T'HIS eminent geologist was born in 1812 at Morton, in 
A Nottinghamshire, He was descended from a long- 
lived and rolMst stock of men, very few generations taking 
the family back loi^ before the times of the Great KebeUioo 
One of the American branch, the Hon. Horace Binney, 
with an interest in strange contrast with the indifference 
commonly felt about lucb matters in this country, has taken 
mucb'pains in tracing the origin of his ancestry. Perhaps 
it will satisfy most persons to know that the father, 
Thomas Binney, born in the year 1762, was a much 
respected gentleman, diUgent in business, and of the 
stri^M integrity. He was a maltster, often travelling to 
Manchester, where one of his principal customers was the 
graqdiiither of the writer of this article. He died in 1836. 
Young Binney received his education in a grammar school 
conducted m principles of severe discipline, so dififerenk 
from the modern He then served his apjarentlqe- 

ship to a suitor m Chesterfield. Other pursuits eoon 
occumed hii attention, but his legal knowledge was aher- 
war& of the greatest service to him in^ the commei^ 
portion of his career, 

From an early age be was a keen dheerver of the 
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operations of nature, and took great interest in philo¬ 
sophical pursuits generally; hence soon after settling in 
Manchester he sought admission into the Literary and 
Philosophical Society; his eiection, on January 25, 1842, 
taking place by a singular chance on the same day with 
Dr. Joule’s and Dr. Schunck’s^ subsequently sharers with 
him in the honours of the presidency. In this Society, so 
congenial to his tastes, he was a leading spirit. It was 
mainly owing to his energy that the Society was main¬ 
tained in its position as a publishing institution, and to it 
many of his more important papers were addressed. 

One of the earliest of these was in 1843, when he read 
a paper entitled “An Account of the Petroleum found in 
Downholland Moss*' showing that petroleum could be 
produced from the aecomposition, or rather distillation of 
peat at a low temperature. Little was before known of 
the origin or utility of this product. In the inquiry he 
was associated with Mr. W. H. Talbot, who assisted him 
in making the bores and obtaining information respecting 
the moss. The following is extracted from Mr. Binney's 
statement to the Philosophical Society {Proceedings of 
the Society, vol. viii. p. 136). ‘'On the 26th November, 
1848, I went to Downholland and showed the deposit to 
Mr. James Young, and explained to him how the petroleum 
was there formed. This was before I accompanied that 

f entleman to Riddings, at Easter, 1849, and went down 
Ir. Oakes’s pit, where the deep coal was wrought, and 
petroleum flowed from the roof. At both those places 
the supply of petroleum was not sufficient for commercial 
purposes on an extensive scale. The Bathgate works 
were the cause of the petroleum trade in America. In 
Scotland paraffin oil was first made on a large scale and 
introduced as an article of commerce. In the suit of 
Young V. White and others, tried at Westminster in 1854, 
the circumstances under which Mr. Young first became 
acquainted with the petroleum at Riddings were given to 
the ^public. Of course when the Americans saw the 
report of that trial they ceased to import high-priced 
Boghead coal from Scotland, upon which they had to pay 
a patent right for the manufacture of paraffin oil,' and 
immediately resorted to petroleum, which had been 
running to waste for ages.” 

The name “paraffin," adopted by Mr. Rinney, was a 
principal means by which the patent was established. 

The successful commercial enterprise thus commenced 
did not alienate Mr. Binncy from the pursuit of science. 
Besides his paper ‘‘On the Origin of Coal,” December 1, 
1846, he made ehaborate investigations on Permian and 
THassic Strata; on building stones, of which he mtidc 
the collection in the geological museum which he was 
mainly concerned in establishing, and filling with speci¬ 
mens of his own collecting; the drift deposits of Man¬ 
chester and its neighbourhood," &c., &c. From the last- 
named paper I extract a paragraph Indicating his love of 
the sublet The examination of the older fossiliferous 
rocks, rich with the remains of organic life, has generally 
attracted the attention of geologists, to the exclusion of 
the drift, which has been but too often considered as a 
dry and uninteresting study. My intention is to attempt 
to dispel this delusion. However delightful it may be to 
the human mind to examine the ‘medals of creation,* as 
Cuvier aptly denominated fossil organic remains, and to 
trace back through countless ages the successive races of 
beiitgs that have formerly peopled this globe—performed 
the puts for which they were designed, and then ceased 
to exist; to investigate the various forms of vegetable life 
that deprived the atmosphere of its surplus carbon, for 
the double purpose of forming our invaluaole beds of coal, 
and at the same time fitting die air for the respiration or 
animals of a higher order; and to examine the wonderful 
chemical agencies that have been in operation in the 
great laboratory of nature, in order topre^re our metallic 
and mineral treasures; still, the last great physical causes 
which have operated on the face of the globe, and adapted 


it for the habitation of man, deserve our attention in an 
equal, if not more pre-eminent degree. 

“It is to this last and finishing stroke of the Creator 
that the earth chiefly owes its present arrangement of 
land and water, its beautiful variety of hill and dale, and 
its different kinds of soils for the support and nourish¬ 
ment of the vegetable kingdom—that wondrous agent for 
the conversion of brute into organic matter, whi<m fits it 
for food for the use of the animal creation, and man him¬ 
self." (“ Manchester Memoirs," vol. viii. N. Ser. p. 196). 

Mr. Binney had great sympathy with all earnest intel¬ 
lectual labourers, particularly with those of straitened 
means, and it did not matter much with him in what field 
their energies were displayed. Thus among those he 
helped with his counsel and assistance. Sturgeon, to 
whom we owe so many first steps in theoretical and 
practical electricity, is a striking example. It was through 
Mr. Binney’s exertions that this singularly gifted man 
was rescued from poverty and received Government re¬ 
cognition of his discoveries. Then there were Butter^ 
worth the geometrician, Bamford the poet, Richard 
Buxton the botanist, and many others, whom he cared for 
with almost a paternal solicitude. 

Sixteen years ago he purchased Ravenscliff, in the 
Isle of Man, and there he spent a large portion of hb 
time, showing much hospitality to men of kindred tastes 
to bis own. There he took pleasure in botany and such 
geological investigation as the island afforded. He 
desired nothing more ardently than that nature should 
flourish around him, and his place was fragrant with 
myrtles, escallonise, and roses. He took much interest 
in a Kucalyptus elobulusy which, planted close to the sea, 
grew to the height of twenty feet in a few years. 

I do not recollect any one whose heart seemed as it 
were to go out to all living things with the warmth of 
affection shown by him. I cannot in this regard help 
recalling a circumstance which occurred in a walk with 
him on Langness. A bird’s nest containing two eggs 
being found on the ground, he flung himself down beside 
it and contemplated it with the greatest delight, but with¬ 
out touching or disturbing it in tne least. 

He was an enemy to all the so-called “sports" in 
which cruelty to animals and gambling are the principjd 
features, such as pigeon-shooting, horse-racing, &c. To 
one who asked him to subscribe 5/. for the establishment 
of a race-course his characteristic reply was : “ 1 will 
gladly subscribe 5/. to prevent it." He even possessed a 
kind of sympathy, known only to poetic minds, for 
vegetable life, fuliy concurring with a remark I made to 
him, tha*; a man who could take pleasure in felling a 
noble tree must be destitute of the finer feelings of 
humanity. 

Mr. Binney had a large, muscular frame, and hiS 
countenance in profile resembled that of Cato the censor, 
with whoso character he had many points of strong 
resemblance. 

Long time a sufferer in health wjthout fatiguing his 
friends with complaints, “the silver cord was loosed" 
on December 8. The paralysis terminated fatally on the 
igtb, and on the a3rd ne was buried in the family grave 
at Worksop. 

He has left a widow, daughter of the Rev. David Jones, 
Rector of Hope Bagot, near Ludlow, and six children. 

J. P. JOULS 

THE LATE CHANGES 2 N THE VESUVIAN 
CONE 

JSJOVEMBER, i88i.-The condition of the crater of 
2 V Vesuvius is at present exceedingly interesting. This 
is especiailv so after the continuous acave state that the 
mountain nas been in for nearly three years. The old 
crater of 187a is now completely fiDed, and has in fiset 
been so for some time. Abmt three-quarters of the edge 
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has been overflown by lava at various times, but especially 
by the eruptions of the last two years. Last June, arising 
from the plain or platform of lava formed by the filling of 
the crater, was the cone of eruption. This was situated 
east'north'cast of the axis of the mountain. It formed a 
small steep'Sided cone tilt the eruption of July destroyed 
the northern portion, forming a large low crater. Its 
condition on November 5, when 1 visited the crater or 
craters, was most instructive, and reminds one of a figure 
and description given by Sir W. Hamilton in his “ Campi 
Phlegrei.” 

Arriving at the edge of the 1872 crater from the west 
one crosses the crater plain, and arrives at a low semi¬ 
circular ridge with an average height of about twenty feet. 
Ascending this rim-like heap of scoria, one observes occu¬ 
pying its irregular bottom fumaroles and yellow patches 
of decomposing lava. The complete crater of July is 
formed of this ridge, together with the southern portion 
of the former cone of eruption. Within this space rose 
another cone of eruption whose centre was occupied by 
the main vent. On this occasion it was possible to a{^ 
proach within a few yards of the great mouth, from which 
issued the column of vapour and momentary puffs of fluid 
lava fragments. Thus it will be seen that there are at 
present three cones and craters one within the other. 

Tltis, however, was not the most interesting point. In 
the lava of the great plain we discovered a large cone or 
lava tunnel about eight feet high, twenty or thirty feet 
long, and fifteen feet broad, but with a general slope 
downwards. The roof was composed of lava about eight 
months old, but much decomposed. The whole cave 
presented one glistening forest of stalactites, some three 
hundred about were counted ; also stalagmites. Most of 
these were from two to three feet long, and a few twice 
that length; many, however, with a uniform diameter of 
less than an inch throughout and tubular, divided by 
septa, reminding one of an drthoceras in structure. The 
colours most various and beautiful: bird's-egg blue, acqua 
marine, salmon white, yellow, and reddish brown, and 
many variegated in these colours. The effect after the 
eyes quitting the rugged and fierce scenes around seemed 
to rest on some fairy cave. 

On attempting to approach the entrance the gust of hot 
air, redundant with hydrochloric acid vapour, almost 
prevented one from making an attempt at an entrance. 
However, these beautiful ana interesting prizes determined 
me to make an endeavour. Nose ana mouth muffle, 
and having placed my friends on each side of the entrance 
with a strap, I made a dive down some steps. The effect 
was at first almost suffocation, stinging of the conjunctiva, 
and a profuse perspiration. To grab a few of those sta¬ 
lactites near at hand and return was the work of a minute, 
then the hearty pull-up by my friends, a fit of coughing 
and a little fresh air restored me. This was repeated 
eight times, during which I was able to obtain all the 
best specimens, some thirty examples, and reach the ex¬ 
tremity of the cavity. These prizes were carried carefully 
to Naples, where they have been placed under glass in' a 
dry atmosphere, since they were highly deliquescent. A 
qualitative analysis gives the chief component as chloride 
of sodium, with chlorides of potassium, iron, manganese; 
sulphates of soda, potash, iron, and copper. 

They were undoubtedly formed in the following man¬ 
ner :--The heavy rains we have had here lately dissolved 
out the materials from the decomposing kva above. The 
solution as it descended was evaporated by the current of 
hot air continually circulating through the cave* thus 
wiving off the water and'depositing the salt. Many 
shcroea within their cavities crystals of Halite Sylvine, 
and a few also Molysite. 

tlw early part of this month kva com* 
nunoed to flow down the eastern or PompeJ side; thi^ 
althwgh not seen from Naples, gave a brilliant reflection 
at night which .could be observed from the city, This 


aurora continued with variable intensity until December 
2$, 1881, when it reached its climax. The lava had com¬ 
menced to issue by a fissure nearly north of the base of 
the cone of eruption. During the three weeks that it 
flowed this fissure had become widened and opened up. 
On Christmas and the following day the quantity of lava 
increased much in quantity, and altogether Vesuvius was 
much more active. The rent at this time had extended 
down the slope about one-third the distance of the Vesu- 
vian cone and formed at its upper or wider part, an 
opening of about i 20 feet in breadth by the same in depth. 
The floor which I visited and walked up on December 29 
was covered by the scoria and lava blacks continually 
falling from its edges. This floor sloped downwards to 
the end of the fissure at a small inclination. From its 
termination issued the larva already spoken of. 

This was a good example of the opening up of a dyke 
to the surface of a volcanic cone, so lucidly described by 
Mallet (*^ Mechanism of Production of Volcanic Dykes, 
and on those of Mount Somma," Qftdrt, Jdurn, Geoh Soc, 
vol. xxxii. p. 472). 

The lava that issued at first descended the cone, crossed 
the Valle dell’ Inferno, following the course of the 1834 
stream, and threatening Otajano. It stopped, however, 
,'ind followed a course acros-t the Atrio in a north-east 
direction, where it can do no harm. 

An important fact was brought out by this eruption, 
small as it was. When the level of the lava in the vent 
had been lowered by exclusion of the fissure downwards 
an entire change of ejectamenta took place. The soft 
masses of pasty lava as ejected generally was replaced by 
rounded fragments of solid and old lava and volcanic 
ashes. The cone of eruption having no longer the column 
of lava to support it internally had crumbled in and was 
being ejcctea piecemeal by the explosions in the form of 
stones and ash. This we ha‘d practical experience of. 
At one time approaching somewhat incautiously through 
the mist we were practically warned to beat a hasty 
retreat by hearing the rattle around us of small, and the 
heavy thud of larger stones. The beautiful ydlovr crater 
plane of 1872 had been covered by the dull grey ash, only 
relieved by numerous green-coloured saline crusts rich in 
copper. This was made evident on looking at our boot- 
soles, where we found the nails thickly plated with 
metallic copper. 

Near the end of the above-mentioned fissure the lavas 
w'cre flowing down the mountain in a tunnel The roof 
bad broken through at one place, and standing a few 
yards above this a fine sight presented itself. Figure a 
long fairly regular arched passage of about a metre and a 
half wide by the same in depth, along which one could 
see for one or two hundred yards. 

This was bright red-hot, and flowing along its floor 
with considerable rapidity was a stream of bright orange- 
coloured lava with the liqifldity almost of water. In this 
we were able to carry on some experiments on the specific 
gravity of molten and cold lava, which reverse the results 
obtained on former occasions by Palmieri and others, and 
whicl^ will prove that cold is of higher specific gravity 
tlwn molten rock, as theoretically should be the case. 
These facts,, however, will be described elsewhere. 

H, J. Johnstok-Lavis 

IIXUSTRATIONS Of NEW OR RARE ANIMALS 

IN THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S UVING 
. COLLECTION^ 

* V. 

11. 'T'HE Beatrix Antelope {Oryx Beatrix),— ante- 
lopes of the genus Oryx constitute a well-defined 
j KPd most beautiful group of the Bovine Family. Although 
npt4inioi)gst the latest of the antelopes, they are animus 
of above the average size in the group, 'ne males are 

> Ciflihiurd (Vain T0I. xsiv. p. 334. 
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Fir. ti.—Tho Beatrix Aii'.clotie. 


coine frequently broken in the case of captive specimens. The best knovn member of the genus Oryx is the 
The colour of the Oryxes is generally of a brilliant Leucoryx (Orjfx kueotyx)^ a native of Sene^l, but 
white, orr^ented by black streaks, and occasionally also met with in Sennaar and Nubia. Of this ante- 
clouded with shades of grey and rufous. lope, examples have been for many^ years in the 2oo- 



Fio. TW. 


logical Society’s MenagNie, and htve bred young ones still more beautiful Belsa Antdoee' {Oryx of 

5« fcv«l oecnsiwia. Msides this species the Society's Abysshria. This antelope bred in the Society^ GametM 
Cmlection contains at present several specimens of the last year, and the young animal has been figured in a !«• 
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cent onmber of the Proceedings (see Proc. Zoot. Soc^ 
i88if p. 626, pi. liv.). Of the allied Oemsbuck of Sooth 
well-known to the sportsmen of the Cape, though, 
according to Mr. Selous, now entirely confined to the arid 
deserts m the sooth-west, the Zoological Society have not, 
of lato years at least, been able to exhibit living speci¬ 
mens. But the celebrated collection of the late Lord . 
Derby formerly contained examples of both Mxes, and the 
yoong, bred at Knowsicy, is figured in the volume entitled ! 
“ Gleanings from the Knowsley Mena^rie.' * I 

To the three species above-mentioned of the genus' 
Oryx, which have long been known to naturalists, a fourth 
was added some twenty years ago by the late Dr. Gray, 
who, in 1857, at one of the Zoological Society's meetings 
(see Proc. Zool. Soc., 1857, p. 157, pL Iv.), described anew 
species based upon an animal received from Bombay, but 
supposed to have been originally brot^lit from some part 
on the Red Sea. This species, as Dr. Gray pointed out, 
is in some respects intermediate between the Gems- 
buck and the Leucoryx, having the straight 
boms of the former and the plain colour of the 
latter, but the dark legs and peculiar white feet 
at once separate it from both of them. 

The Beatrix Antelope {Oryx Beatrix), as it was 
named by Dr. Gray alter the Royal Princess of 
that name, although thus clearly defined, and 
excellently figured by Mr. Wolf, remained a 
somewhat obscure species until 1872, when, sin¬ 
gularly enough, a second living example was 
received by Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S., from 
Colonel Peiiy, H.B.M. Resident at Bushire, and 
d^osited in the Society's collection. In 1878 a 
third example of the same antelope was received 
by the Society from Commander Burke, of the 
SS. Arcoi This animal was obtained at Jedda, 
but was stated to have been originally captured 
In the Hedjez passes, some 150 miles m the 
interior of Arabia. 

The fourth example of this antelope, lately pre¬ 
sented to the Society by Lord Lilfbrd, from which 
the present finre is taken (Fig. ii), comes from 
a still more definite locality. It was shipped to 
Lord Lilford by Lieut.-CoL S. B. Miles, British 
Consul at Muscat, with the information that it ^ 
came from the gmt desert behind the moun¬ 
tainous district of Oman. It is now therefore 
abundantly evident from these four examples, 
which agree in all material points, that the 
Beatrix Antelope is a good and well-defined spe¬ 
cies, pnd that its native home is the interior of 
the Arabian peninsula, where it replaces the Beisa 
of the Abyssinian plateau. 

IX The Thar ICapra ^>/rrAMni).~The pecu¬ 
liar Himalayan Goat, known to the Indian 
sportsmen as the Tfhr, Thar, or Tahir, was first 
described in 1828 by Hamilton Smith, and named 
Capra jemlaka, from the district of Jealab) to 
the north of Nepaul, in trhich his specimen trfts 
procured. It it found, however, as Dr. jerden tells 

Oroughottt “the whole extent of the Himalayas at 
great elevations, generally above the limits of forest and 
not far from the snow. It frequents rocky valleys and 
very steep and precipitous srwMd,. and is often seen 
perched on what appear to be lnyj ett ih te crogs. It feeds 
on the grassy spots among rock ^ find ttiMh not tmfire- 
quoDtly solitary, is more generally tdon in flocks, sometunts 
as aumertws as twenty, thirty, or even forty. If alarmed 
i^st feeding, these animals all go off at toll speed with 
a clattering eoand, but soon halt and turn to gase on the 
mtruder. Ihey generally follow the guidance of an old 
ntlo, and will anake tfieir way up almost parpotolicsdar 
Pto^pseos if there be but a few rough e^s or aevkes. 
In the north they are said to be sonwttaoes seen in company 
with the J/orUrr {Capn m^gactns)P 


The Tlur also extends into Cashmere, and was found 
by Dr. A. Leith Adams to be common on the Pir Pinjal 
ranTCS, and still more so on the mountains on the banks 
of the Chenab, near Kistewar. 

The first example of this wild goat received by the Zoo¬ 
logical Society was obtained'in 1852, and lived some years 
in the Menagerie (see Wolf and Sclater, Zool. Skeidus, 
I ser. i. t. XXV.). Ato the death of this animal the species 
! remained unrepresented in the collection until 1880^ 
when the examples now in the Gardens were presented to 
the Zoi^ogicM Society by the Prince of Wales. His Royal 
Highness, on his return from India in 1876, brought home 
with him a pair of these animals, from which a young one 
was produced. The male unfortunately died at Sand¬ 
ringham, so that only the mother and young (alra of the 
female sex) were transferred to the Society. Fig. la re- 
I presents the adult female, in which the horns, although 
I nearly of the same character as Ih the male, are not so 
I large or so well developed. 




Fic. 13.—The Indian Darter. 

13. The Indian Darter {Plohfs melauogaster).—Tbc 
Darters form a vety peculiar type of birds of the order 
Ste^nopodes, allied to the Cormorants in structure, iMit 
very Heron-Dke in gait and gesture. For several years 
the Zoological Society's fish-house has not failed to con- 
|ajp one or more specimens of these birds, whi^ have 
given us abundant opportunities of obsm-ving their pecu¬ 
liar mode of fishing. The Darter in its normal position 
sits erect upon a branch or stomp overlooking the water. 
-Vl^n proceeding to fish it dives head foremost into the 
stream, and swimming entirely under water, transfixes its 
finny prey with the rapidity ot lightning. Emeigiito fiufb 
the water wkh the fish speared upon its loiw ^der 
bosk, tbdlJaiter chucks the fish into the air, and ratichiic 
it head foremost with unerring aim, swajlows it whole. 
This peculiar and iateresting modw «£ flili<atching may 
be witnessed every day when the Darters m the Zoo- 
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:al Gardens aie fed with their usual meal of small 


The Darters usually exhibited in the Society’s Gardens 
are of the South American species {Plotus anhiHga), 
which, it seem, is the most easily obtained alive. But in 
1878 an example of the African toim Le Vaillant's Darter 
{Pl0tus levaillanHY was received, and lived for some 
time in the Gardens, where it exhibited the characteristic 
mode of feeding previously observed in its American 
brother. In April last an example of a third species of 
this ^enus—'the Indian Darter {rhtus metangaster) was 
obtained in exchange from the Zoological Gardens of Cal* 
cutta. After living for many months in excellent health 
this bird died suddenly on the 21st of December last, ap¬ 
parently from a sudden shock produced by feeding too 
rapidly. 

In captivi ty the Indian Darter does not deviate as regards 
habits from the species previously received. In a state 
of nature," as Dr. Jerden tells us, “this beautiful diver is 
found throughout all India, Ceylon, Burmah, and Ma* 
layana. It is exceedingly numerous in some parts of the 
country, especially in Bengal; hundreds are often to be 
seen on a single jheel. They hunt singly in general, or in 
scattered parties, but often roost in company, both at 
night and in the middle of the day, when numbers may 
be'seen perched on the trees overhanging some tank or 
river. They float low on the water, often wth nothing but 
the head and neck visible, and swim and dive with rapidity. 
After feeding for some time they perch on the ^ugh of a 
tree or on a pole or stone, and spread their wings out to 
dfv as the Cormorants do.” 

The Darters present some very abnormal features in 
the structure of the stomach and in the mechanism of 
the vertebrae of the neck. These have been elaborately 
described by the late Prof, Garrod from the specimens 
that have lived in the Society’s Collection {Proe. Zoo/. 
Soe.f 1876, p. 335, and 1878, p. 679. 


THE UCK OBSERVATORY 


A N esteemed American correspondent has sent us the 
following information on this remarkable observa¬ 
tory ; 


In December, 1874, Mr. James Lick determined to erect 
** the most powerful telescope in the world,” somewhere 
within the boundaries of California, his adopted State. 
Various sites were proposed and considered, the first 
being Observatory Point on Lake Tahoe, which was soon 
abandoned on account of the severity of the winters at 
this place, and especially on account of the great snow¬ 
fall. Mr. Lick's original idea was somewhat crude and 
tinformed, but it took shape after consultation by letter 
and otherwise with various men of science in the E^t 
and elsewhere, and also with gentlemen of scientific 
tastes in California. Monte Diablo (3856 feet highX 
Mount Helena (4343 feet high), and other points, were 
successively pressed and, after examination, rejected. 
Finally, Mr. Lick sent Capt. Fraser, his man of business, 
to examine Mount Hamilton (4440 feet), an easily acces¬ 
sible peak some thirteen miles east of San Josd, in Santa 
Clara County. The first examination was made by Capt 
Fraser, in August, 1875. 

In most respects this site was found to be satisfactory, 
but the chief objwtions to it were found to be important, 
if not vital, llie cost of constructing a road to the 
summit would certainly be very great, and the summit 
itsdf was a sharp point of very bard trap rock. To make 
a level space here for the reception of the necessary 
buildings would be a serious matter. Finally, no water 
was known anywhere near the summit. The last objec¬ 
tion was disposed of by the discovery of two springs, only 
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4300 feet distant from the summit and 300 feet below it. 
Mr. Lick then announced that if Santa Clara County 
would build a suitable road connecting San Josd with the 
top of the mountain, he would establish and suitably 
endow an observatory on Mount Hamilton. After various 
changes in his plans Mr. Lick made a deed of trust (dated 
September 21,1875), which gave a very large amount of 
real and personal property to five trustees to be by them 
expended for various purposes. The observatory was 
provided for as follows:—The trustees were authorised to 
expend the sum of 700,000 dollars for the purchase of 
the necessary land and for putting up on that land a 
powerful telescope, superior to and more powerful than 
any telescope ever yet made,” with the necessary ma¬ 
chinery, &c, “ and also a suitable observatory connected 
therewith.” As soon as these objects are satisfactorily 
accomplished the observatory is to be turned over to the 
Regents of the University, of California, to become a 
department of the University, and any surplus left over 
after paying for the land and observatory is to be invested 
in safe bonds. The income from these bonds is to be 
devoted to “ the maintenance of the said telescope and of 
the observatory connected therewith, and shall be made 
useful in promoting science.” 

A grant of land was obtained from the United States ; 
the proposition of Mr. Lick to Santa Clara county was 
accepted, and the road to the top of Mount Hamilton 
was built during 1876. It was formally accepted by the 
Trustees in January 1877. It is now maintained by Santa 
Clara county as a county road, and it is quite likely that 
it will soon be extended by Alameda county over the 
range into the San Joaquin valley. Probably no more 
m<ignificent mountain road exists in the United States, 
when one considers all the circumstances of fine sur¬ 
rounding scenery, excellent road-bed, and commanding 
views. Some idea of the engineering difficulties over¬ 
come can be had from the cost of constructing this high¬ 
way twenty-six miles into the heart of the mountains, and 
with a rise of 4000 feet in twenty-two miles. Such a pro¬ 
ject would appal the average county surveyor of New 
England, but it was here accomplished at the large cost 
of 78,000 dols. 

The maximum grade is 6 feet 6 inches in ioo'’feet, or 
about 343 feet in the mile. Most of the road, however, 
is materially less steep than this. The first four miles is 
a fine level avenue, laid out in a perfectly straight line in 
the Santa Clara valley. The ascent of the foothills is 
then commenced, and the road begins a series of turnings 
and twistings which are of course necessary to keep the 
gradient low. Toward the end of the route the road 
winds round and round the mountain itself and overlooks 
one of the most picturesque of scenes: the vallw of 
Santa Clara and the coast range to the west, a bit of the 
Pacific to the south-west, the Sierra Nevadas with count¬ 
less ranges between, to the south-east the San Joaquin 
valley, and the Sierras beyond to the east, while to the 
north on clear days you Mainly see Moiint Shasta (14,000 
feet) 175 miles away. The bay of San Francisco lies 
open bwre you, like a child's dissecting map, and at the 
end of it Tamalpais, the mountain near the entrance to 
the Golden Gate. 

Mount Hamilton has, properly speaking, three sum¬ 
mits. The east peak is 4440 feet, the middle peak is 
4350 feet, and the third, the observatory peak (originally 
4256 feet), has been cut down to a level surface just large 
enough to contain the necessary buildings for the instru¬ 
ments. The dwelling-house and workshops are on a 
narrow saddle some 50 feet below the summit. To gain - 
the level surface some 39 feet of rock has been removed 
from the peak ; in all about 40,000 tons. A level site is 
thus provided, and this is pmectly accessible from San 
JosA With a light waggon one may trot the hortes all 
the way. The springs have also been connected with 
** the hill,” as it » cdled 1^ the inhabitants, by a good 
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-along which a water-pipe is laid. These springs 

irield 850 gallons per day in the dryest time, and in the 
wet season as much as 5000 gallons per day. Thus a 
very serious problem is solved. 

The decision of the general plans for the Observatory 
has fallen largely to the President of the Liclc Trustees, 
Capt. R: S, Floyd. He has given to these questions 
an amount of time which few persons could possibly 
bestow on a matter outside of ordinary professional life. 
Since 1876 he has personally visited most of the obsen^- 
tories of Europe and America and has corresponded with 
astronomers all over the world. In 1879 he visited 
Washington, and together with Profs. Newcomb and 
Holden, of the Naval Observatory, he prepared a series 
of drawings from which the Observatory was to be built, 
and ordered the first of the instruments. The general 
plan of the Observatory is to give the place of honour to 
the large dome (some seventy-five feet m diameter). This 
is to contain a refracting telescope by Alvan Clark and 
Sons, of Cambridgeport, who have made not only the 
latgest, but the best telescopes in the world. Their first 
telescopes were six inches in aperture and of exquisite 
definition. Without losing in precision, they have suc¬ 
cessively made object glasses or 8|, 9^, 12, 15^, 23, 

and 26 inches. They are now engaged on an objective 
of 30 inches for the Russian Government, and will soon 
commence the Lick telescope of 36 inches aperture, for 
which they have served so magnificent an apprenticeship. 
This is to occupy the whole of the south end of the 
plateau of the summit. At the northwest corner stands 
a dome (completed in November, 1881) which contains a 
12-inch telescope by Alvan Clark, one of his very finest. 
Connecting the two domes is to ^ a one-story building 
containing a clock room, workshops, a library, offices and 
bedrooms for observers. A transit house of iron (com¬ 
pleted in 1881) stands a few feet east of the smaller domi^ 
and just south of this is the photo-heliograph, with its 
house. A few feet east of this the six-inch meridian 
circle (by Repsold of Hamburg) is to stand, which, with 
the four-inch transit (by Fauth of Washington) completes 
the list of meridian instruments. A four-mch comet- 
seeker, by Clark, occupies a small dome. The main 
building will be built of brick. The bricks of clay, found 
close to the Observatory, are made under a contract which 
saves the Observatory some fifty per cent, of the usual 
cost. About 2,000^000 bricks are now made and ready to 
deliver,and these will just about suffice for the constructions 
agreed upon. 

It will be seen that an observing station of impor¬ 
tance is already established on the mountain, containing 
an equipment of which many European observatories 
would be proud. It may be said that the whole of the 
Fund expended to date is less than the cost of the road to 
the summit, and this includes all expenses. This equip¬ 
ment has recently been utilised in the observation of the 
transit of Mercury on November 7, 1881, by Prof. Holden 
and Mr. Burnham, who were invited by the trustees to 
« up their first instruments. In 1879 Mr. Burnham spent 
three of the summer months on the mountain, and used 
bis six-inch telescope in regular observations, the object 
being to compare the conditions of vision at this high 
altitude with tnose at lower levels. His conclusions were 
tttremely favourable to the Mount Hamilton site, and (torn 
bis rroort there is little doubt that during the summer 
months this site is more favourable than that of hny ob- 
lerva^ now established. During; the winter, storms 
prevail, but the snow is not very deep^ and does not lie 
long, and the temperature is not very low. ^en it is 
clear, in the rainy season, it is petf^ly so, and the vision 
^pares favourably with the average conditions at 
Eastern observatories. It is obvious that if the mani^ 
ment of the Observatory affairs remains in the same able 
control, we shall have in a fiew years one of the most ad¬ 
mirably equipped observatories in the world, on a site 


far superior to any; and without being too sanguine, it 
will be safe to expect much fmm such an institution in 
proper hands. 

NOTES 

Mr. MacLeod (Asiiitant Secretary, Education Department, 
Whitehall) having resigned, will be succeeded by Col. Donnelly, 
R.E., now Director of the Science Division, who, while retain¬ 
ing his present post, will, aa Assistant Secretary of the Education 
Department, be the chief officer of the Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment at South Kenungtou. 

The death is announced of Prof. Theodore Schwann of 
Liege, the eminent biologist, at the age of seventy-two years. 
We hope to refer to Prof. Schwann at length next week. We 
also learn of the death of Hermann Schlagintweit, well known 
as a naturalist, and in conjunction with his brother Emil, as an 
explorer of the Himalayas. 

The death is announced of Signor Carlo Pia^a, who has 
done some good exploring work in the region to the south of 
Abyssinia. Signor Piaggia was proceeding from Khartoum to 
Fadassi to join Herr Shuver, to whose journey ^we referred 
last week. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Joseph Thomson is daily expected 
home. It may be remembered tliat he was engaged for two 
years by the Saltan of Zanzibar to geologise along the Rovuma, 
and in other districts of the Saltan’s dominions. We give else¬ 
where some of the results of bis great excursion along the 
Rovuma, where he failed to find coal, which the Saltan was 
anxious he should do. We are informed that the Sultan is so 
disappointed at tbfe result that he has abruptly broken the 
engi^ement, and sent Mr. Thomson home with payment only 
for the time he has been out. This is disappointing, as much 
good work would certainly have been done by Mr. Thomson 
had be been allowed to pursue his explorations. Evidently the 
Sultan has much to learn. We trust Mr. Thomson will soon 
find suitable employment for his exceptional ability as an 
explorer. 

Some very important experiments have recently been cairied 
out at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, upon the accumu¬ 
lating power of Faure’s secondary battery. A committee con- 
sisting of MM. Tresca, Potier, Joubert, and Allard conducted 
operations. Thirty-five accumulators of the spiral form, eadi 
set in a cylindrical stoneware pot about 35 oentims. high and 35 
I centime, diameter, were char^ in series by the current from a 
.Siemens’ dynamo-electric generator worked by a steam-eiigioe. 
The working electromotive force of an accumulator was found 
to be from 3*15 to 3-5 volts. For twenty-two hours the battery 
was charged with a current whose average strength was 8*5 
amperes, the total work expended in charging being 6,oao,ooo 
kilogmmmetres. The total work of the steam-engine was also 
measured by a dynamometer, the Siemens’ generator having, as 
it appeared, on efficiency of 71 per cent The battery was then 
discharged through eleven Maxim lamps, the potential and 
cnrreilt being accurately measured from time to time, and 
although the discharge lasted eleven hours there appeared to be 
70 per 9ent of the original eneigy given out in the disehaife* 
A compfete report is promised by the committee. 

.The wbrella trade .(according to the ScinUi^ Ammeatt) 
threatena the existence of the jnmento (pepper) plantatiooE of 
Jem^. It was Aown by an official estbnate made at Kingrton 
last automn, that more than half a million umbrdia stickc were 
then awaidng export to England and the United States. These 
Btioks were almost without exception plmepto, and it is net sub* 
pririsg that owners ind lessees of pimhnte walks tie homing 
alarmed at the growth of a trade whidi fhTeatens to uproot, in a 
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few yeartf eU theyoiutg trees. The expert returns for the last 
6*e yarn ahow us average of xooo bundles of sticks seat out 
from Jamaica annually, and the returns for the fuht three-quarters 
of 18S1 show au export of over 4500 bundles, valued at 15,000 
dollars. Each bundle contains from 500 to 800 sticks, each of 
which represents a young bearing pimento tree. 

Thx results of a third year's observatkm of spirit-levels at 
Secbcioii, for eluddation of periodic movements of the ground, 
are given by IL riaatamour in the Ueeembcr issue of Arckiot 
dtt Sdeiuat and CoU von Orff al^o camaunicates results afatained 
at the Observatory of Bogenhausen (3 to 4 km. from Munich). 
M. riantamour shows that the oscillation.^ both in the cast-west 
and the north-south direction, present anomalies, or ditTerencet 
from year to year, which cannot be explained by mere variations 
of the temperature of the air. The earth’s surhtce he supposes 
to be in a state of constant gentle undulation, the direction and 
amplitude of which varies in each locality according to the 
nature of the ground and the forces in action; and the effect 
mKf strengthen, or neutralise that of the air temperature oa the 
ground, or even produce a movement in an opposite direction. 
CpL von Orff’s observations afford ground for supposing that 
the spirit-level variations are, partly at least, caused by varia¬ 
tions of heat in the formation ou which the Observatory rests. 

*' Rhopalocera. Maiayana ; a Description of the Butter¬ 
flies of the Malay reninsula,” is the tide of a work which will 
shortly be puMi-shed by Mr. W. L. Distant. It is proposed in this 
work to give a monographic revision and .s]rnonymic catalogue of 
the butterflies of the Malay Penimnla, including the islands of 
Penang and Singapore, llie fauna of the vrestem side of the 
Penittsuta is at present best known, and will be here principally 
treated. This area will extend fToxn Qncdah to Johore, and 
thus comprises the Straits Settlements of Province Wellesley, 
Perak, and Malacca. Each species (and variety where consi¬ 
dered necessary) mil be represented c coloured figure, and 
the details of its habits, variation, and geographical di-trihution 
win be given os far as our present knowledge will allow. An 
introduction to the classification will also be added, with a 
tabular arrangement of the genera. The Malayan butterfly 
fauna is very rich in species, and veiy typical of the Oriental 
regiouL It includes numbers of species which are found in 
CoBliMBtal India, and many otheis which are common to 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. It is therefore anticipated that the 
worii may prove useful to others than Malayan entomologists 
akoe. It is to the scienlific eaterpvise of Mr. D. Lc^n of 
Penang Art the inception of this work Is due, and au important 
past of the material oa which k k based wUl be deriv^ from 
that gentkman’s eoUeeton, who have been despatched to 
Qnadah, Malaeca, and Jokw. Beside the collections mode by 
the author, when m Penang and Province Wellesley, many 
otiwes hove been examined^ and aiuch soformatiun acquired, 
daring the last ten years. 'Fhe work wiU be comprised in six or 
seven rogral qnarto parts, ends containing foorj oolouied plates, 
and about twenty-eight pages of letterpress. 

Continuing his researches on the Kydroids and Mednsse of 
the White Sea, and giving a rhumi of his three years' explora¬ 
tion' in Solovetsky ^Bny, Prof. Wagner states that ten different 
spedes of Medut^w inhabit the waters of this lake: Lmia rola, 
BougaimUHa su^ercBiaris, dree kamtsehatiea, SarHa tukuhta, 
Hamksftn hjmtinmt (a. sp. et g.), Aigitmifitit IdmimtH, T^ara 
fSeitki, Stuunphora CjfUHtm Aretka, and Aurtlia auHta. 

Each of these forms ■howsomespecial adaptaliea to the mediam 
they live in. The two fiivt are the simplcak, the primaryoaes, so 
to say, and their most important fentnrels flwgnat devdopment 
of the generative organs. The elegant tarn, of the bell of die 
Ckvt is adapted to a rapid and ii^lous motion, and ki long 
tentacles are perfectly developed for wamfatg it against imy 


I danger. The voraeioHc Sariia is adaptedfor ooskimudiy seaeoh- 
I iag for and catching prey at diierent depths, by meana of ks 
very long tentacles. The Tiam is characterised by a perfect 
I development of its great stomach and montb-ctlii^ a^ the laige 
vesseb are adapted for the cirenUtion of a great nmonat of 
! Btttririve liquids. The Mgiom^sis is distingnisfaed by its large 
beD, wbkh offbrds great room for the sexual sinuses of the 
stomach, whilst four tentacles inclosing the bell are protective 
of this great sexual laboratory. The Siourophora has the same 
charaetecs, with some modifi^tions for the enlargement of the 
nutritive and sexnal organs. Tlie flat and flexible bell of the 
CyatiM is an immense nutritive organ, to which large tentacles 
and a great catching-bag supply plenty of food. And the 
A$trAia is, so to say, a rhumi of all these adaptatiosia Alto¬ 
gether they afford a fine inastration of the Etienne Geofliroy St. 
Hilaire's law of “organic equilibrium, or compensation of 
organs.” AH are equally well-armed for the struggle for exist¬ 
ence and for the life b common in the vraters of the White Sea> 
If the lazy and badly-armed Lima and Bougaitmllia are often 
subject to starvation, a few individuals on the other hand suffice 
for producing millioas of progeny. Prof. Wagner also makes 
some mteresting reoaarks with regard to Milne Edwards’s law as 
to the tendency of Nature towards diversity and economy of 
means. 

Wx have repeatedly had occasion to refer to the excdlent 
work now b course of publication—“Anatomisch-pbysiolo- 
gischer Atlas der Botanik,” by Dr. Arnold Dodel Fort, of 
Ziirich University, and have pleasure in announcing that the $th 
part of this remarkable work has just left the press' It is a 
spedally interesting one, and contains the following nbjeets 
(1) Marehaniiapoiymarpka, a cosmopolitan liverwort-moss, with 
its cheracterihtic fruit receptacles and sporanges, of which the 
whole development is inu>trated; (2) batcata, yew, with 
the simplest possible female flower, showing the anatomy of the 
ripe seed and the first germination stages of the latter; (3} 
Oidogonium diplandrum JuroHyi, one of the oospoK-foembg 
filamenlous Algw, showing the green asexual zoospores, the yel¬ 
lowish androspores, the yellow spermatozoids, and the dwnrfdl 
males. The whole process of fertilisation and the development of 
oospores is also represented, this txing one of the most mteresting 
Oedogonietc ; (4) Charm fragiHs, showing the rotation of the cell 
contents in the tubnlar cells and the female organs; (5) Cyd9f$ia 
vutgaris, Quince, showing the development of the flowrer and ks 
fertilisation by the honey-bee; (6) Centaurta eyanut, Htne Corn¬ 
flower, with the development of the protaadrous flowers, showing 
the seoutiveness and functions of the contractile stamens fimili- 
tating the fertilisation by insects carrying poUen from odur 
flowera The author ho^ to publish Part 6 early in Apsil 
next, and Part 7 in the antnion, riitu completiiig the work. 

The Danish Society for the Protection of Animals (under die 
patronage of His Majesty the King of Denmark) oflkn two 
prizes, of 3000 and 1000 francs respectively, for the best and 
second best scientific essay on that part of the Vivisccdon ques¬ 
tion, which concerns the possibility of replacing rtem^ 

kUkd ammaU for the sake of physiological mvtsdgadoiM. The 
essay should snOiclently indicate prevtoualv mfcnown case^ la 
which suefa a substitution of dead material may be appUoahlt. 
In these essays the possibUity and desirability of rejdaclag 
painful experiments on animaLs by some afhrr mtthods ofranmh^ 
may also be a subject of bquiiy. The essays may be written in 
the Danish, Swedish, EngUsh, French, or German languages, 
and forwarded before September i, 188a, to His Excelkuty 
Mr. A. de llaxthaoien, President of the Danish Society fiw die 
Protection of Animals, at the office of the Society, GcfwnlmgeD. 

Onr Society is only too well aware that the ela^ of hunumity 
are not to be satisfied by these means, as extensively as H ccrid 
wish. It will howevw feel kself richly rewarded, if l'« eSbtts 
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KMlt In dintaishing the a«mb«r of expcrimeatoin which aniaiftis 
are snfb^ed to great aod lingering agony. In this eameat hope 
we respectfnlly request all humanely dispowd scientific men 
of eveiy country in the world, kindly to comply with aur 
iwilatioo.” 

Ths Russian representative at Peking is said to be niging on 
the Chinese Goveranieot the construction of a line of telegraph 
across Mong<dia, to comrect the Shanghai line with the Russian 
Iaiid*Iines of Siberia, Should this line be carried out Pekii^ 
will be in telegraphic communication by two separate routes 
with Europe; but it is said that the Chinese do not view the 
project with very favourable eyes. The new Chinese telegraphs 
seem to be doing their work very well. The people living along 
Ute route hove abandoned their hostility, which has given way 
before feelings of wonder and admiration. The common people 
can the telegraphs ** letter-poles," and think that the letters 
are despatched through the wire.s, which are believed to be 
hoHow. 

The popular belief that the present Japanese are iconoclastic 
in their ml for removing the ancient monuments of the country 
would seem to be a mistake. We read in the Gaseiig 

that a society, oouiposed of the Prime Minister, the Assutast 
Prime Minister, and other hi^b officials and nobles, has just 
been formed for the protection of old templeii, shrines, and 
other remnants of antiquity. A sum of two millions of or 
about 400,000/. sterling, has been collected, and it is intended 
to devote the interest of this amount to the purposes of the 
Atsoeiadon. Not long since \vc read of a large collection—the 
present Minister for Foreign Affairs being among the principal 
aubacribers—^being made for the maintenance and repair of the 
Temple of Ilachiman, or the Genius of War, at Kamakura, 
which contains many ancient and interesting relics. Indeed the 
work of destruction seems to have been confined to feudal 
castles, fortifications, &c. The former residences, or yasAiAis, 
of the nobles have been dismantled and converted into schools, 
hospitals, barracks, public offices, &c. Many picturesque struc* 
turcs throughout the country have thus 1>een removed ; but the 
Government deemed this absolutely necessary in order to eradi¬ 
cate feudal feeling, as well os to destroy strongholds for possilile 
molfiontents. The beautiful temples and shrines of old Japan 
still remain, and are, we sec^ to be maintained unimpaired. 

The Chinese authorities of Shanghai recently issued a quaint 
dbcrca lespecling the neglect of physicians to attend at once on 
their patients, and the high feet which they charge. They give 
•eticfr that it is the duty of all physicians to use their knowledge 
for the benefit of the people; when people are sick they must 
be ready to attend upon them whenever they are sent for, without 
regMdli^ the hour of the night or day, or the sute of the 
weather. When people are ill they long for the presence of the 
doctor as the grain of seed longs for the rains. Instead of doing 
this, however, the physicians now think that they possess great 
skill, and not only chiuge high fees, bat Insist on being paid ful] 
hire for their chair coolies, and they do not care what becomes 
of the patient so that they get their fees. If these were only 
charged to the wealthy it would not so mneh matter; but the 
poor have to pay them also. An evil practice (the decree goes 
on) Bibo exista by which doctors will not visit their patients 
before one o’clock in the afternoon; some ^ill eved smoke 
opima and drink tea until late in the .evening. These are 
abuses, the magistrates say, which they will on no account 
I'ccmk. • Doctors mnst attend their patients at all tisscs; Umy 
must, if necessary, visit them several times daily; they must 
think more of them and less of their fees. Notice, Uterefore, Is 
green to all officials and people that a physician who does not 
attend when he is called must only receive half his fees and half 
he chair hire. *Ufyoa physicians delay your visits you show 


your widtedness, and sin against yourselves." The decree is a 
model one for a paternal government; argument, entreaty, otqur- 
gatbn, exposition, threats, are all mingled in due proportions. 

Whilst gjociers leave only shallow grooves and 

siratches on the surface of the rocks, it is easy to see that the 
mighty glaciers of the Glacial period must have covered all the 
surface of the wide track they moved upon with deeper grooves 
and with low elcmgated ridges. Finland displays at every step 
an illustratioii of this activity of glaciers, which one of the 
Russian explorers of Umt country has described as a "tele* 
scopic glaciei-scratchii^.'* Now, M, KoudravtsefI| the geo* 
logist (if the Russian White Sea Expedition, gjve', in the /Vc- 
cefdings of the St. Petersburg Society of Naturalists, a descrip¬ 
tion of the same phenomenon on the Kda Peninbula aad on the 
west coast of the White Sea. All there seratclies, troughs^ and 
elongated embossments have the direction from west to east, 
showing tbns that in the neighbonrhoods of the White Sea the 
great Scandinavian and Finnish ice-covering moved towards the 
east. 

Mk. Pbngelly, P.R.S., was presented with an admirable 
portrait of himself at Torquay on Tliursday last, as a mark of 
the admiration, rrspcct, and regard in which be is held by his 
fellow-townsmen and friends elsewhere, 

Prof. Albert Gavdsy, the eminent palxontologbit, has 
been elected to the place in the Paris Academy of Saences 
rendered vacant by the death of the late M. li. Sainte-CIaire 
Devillc. 

The Commission appointed by the French Chamber of 
Deputies to deliberate on the sale of the jewels of the French 
Crown has interrogated the Professor of Mineralogy of the 
Musenm, requesting him to mark those stones which it would be 
desirable to send to the collection of that estaUUIunent. 

Sir Erasmus Wilson has presented a sum of ten thonaand 
pounds to found and endow a chair of Patholc^cal Anatomy in 
Aberdeen, *' os an expression of my regard for an mstitution in 
which my fatlier, a native of Abodeeo, received his medical 
education, and as a recognition of the honour which the Uni¬ 
versity baa been pleased to confer on me by grantiog me the 
distinguished dqptee of LL.D." 

The Etna Obsenwtofy, erected on a smaU moimt aamr the 
crater, and so placed that a current of lava would probably 
divide in two end avoid h, has been completed. It is 3943 
metres above the sea; the Great St. Remard Monastery k 3491, 
and the St. Gothard 3075 metres. 

The TlHrty-fiQh Annual General Meeting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers will be held to-day and to-morrow, at 35, 
Great George Street, Westminster. The chair will be taken by 
the President at half-past seven p.m. each evening. The fol¬ 
lowing papers will be read and discussed -On meters for re^- 
tering small flows of water, by Mr. J, J. Tylor, of London ; on 
the Bazin system of dredging, by Mr. A. A Langley, of London; 
on hydraulie lifts for passenger* aad goods, by Mr. Edward 
Baysand Ellington, of London; on improved appliances for 
working under water, or in Irrespirable gases, by Mr. W. A. 
Gorman^ of London; on power hammers with a movable fulcrum, 
by Mr. Daniel Longwortb, of London. 

From the Prospectus of Lectures and Classes for the second 
tnfm of tjie present session of University College, Nottingham, 
we are pleased to see that the institution is in full working 
order. Both day and evening classes and lectures ore well pro¬ 
vided for, icience occupying a prominent place. 

Three out of the eight articles in the new number of the 
QuaHerfy Revim are scientific;—-An- article on Sir Charles 
Lyd 4 d frefos of his recently pubGsbed Life and Letters 




Dr. Glinther’a work on Fishes. 

Thb Austrian aaturolist, Dr. Karl Helmei, has discovered « 
new viper In a voilej of the Makattan Mountains in Central 
Egypt, He has named it Ammodyles-agyptiaca ffttmesU. It 
has nothing in common with Cerastes eornutus, the yellow homed 
viper. The principal difference is that the horn-points are not 
above the eyes but about 4 mm. behind them. The animal does 
not hiss like other serpents but makes a rattling noise as when 
imter is thrown upon red-hot iron. The discovery will be all 
the more interesting to eoologists as this is the first new species 
discovered for many years. 

Budget Commission of the German Reichstag has again 
granted 75,000 marks (3750/.) for the investigation of Central 
Africa. The Berlin African Society intends to send out two 
expeditions during 1883, one to start from the west and another 
from the south-west. It is further expected that the German 
station at Hakoma (Lake Tanganyika) will soon be able to pay 
its own expenses by establishing plantations and opening com* 
mercial relations with the neighbouiing tribes. 

The Academy of Meteorological Aerostation of France has 
sent to M. Paul Bert a report which was adopted at its last 
session, and which suggests that an international exhibition of 
** Aerial arts” should be held in Paris in 1883, to commemorate 
the invention of balloons by the two Montgolfiers in 1783. The 
first public experiment having taken place at Annonay on June 5, 
1783, a local commemoration is to take place in that town. The 
"Aerial arts” are to include every industry, science or art, 
relating to gas or the atmosphere, which Ls supposed to have any 
connection directly or indirectly with aerostatic experiments. 

A SVBMARINE emption took place recently in the Gulf of 
Missolonghi, not far from Anatolikon. For five days a strong 
odour of sulphuretted hydrogen was noticed in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and whole ships’ cargoes of dead fish were washed ashore. 

A SMART khock of earthquake occurred at Iquiqne on Novem¬ 
ber 13, and the master of the German barque SAtnfesjfeare, from 
Liverpool, reports that he felt it when about eight miles to the 
westward of Punta Arenas with such .severity that be imagined 
the vessel had struck on a rock until the lead showed that he* 
was in deep water. On Saturday night an enrthqnake shock was 
felt at Agram, lasting three seconds, and accompanied by a 
rbmbling noise. Intelligence reached Plymouth on Monday from 
Yokohama of a destructive earthquake in China. The news, 
which was despatched from Yokohama on December 35, coming 
by way of San Francisco and New York, is exceedingly meagre. 
It simply announces the fact that a severe earthquake had oc¬ 
curred In the district of " Kantcheou,” and that more than 350 
people hod been killed. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Markhoor {Capra mtgateros 9 ) from 
A^fhanistao, presented by Lieut.-Col, St. John; a Roseate 
Codutoo {Caeatua roseiea^/la) from Australia, presented by 
Miss Monon ; a Common Raven {Cartass ,earax), British, pre¬ 
sented by Mr. S. J. Elyard; a Spanish Terrapin {CUmmys 
^prosa), South European, presented by Mr. H. Balfour; a col¬ 
lection of Sea Anemones, Brittsb Seas, presented by Mr. A. D. 
Bartlett; a Malayan Bear (C/rsus mal^anus) from Malacca, 
purchased; a Cashmere Shawl Goat (O^ra Mreui, var.), bom 
in the Gardens. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
. At the meeting of the Gccgra^ical Society last week, Sir 
John Xlrk read a paper by Hr, Joseph Thoo^, on hb ex* 
aniaatioii of the Rovuma basin. East Africa, during his recent 


trip in search of the long-talked of coal-beds. These were sup¬ 
posed to be situated at the Mavitu village of Itnle on the banks 
of the Lujende, some three days' march from its confluence 
with the Rovuma, but on investigation woved to be only some 
irregular layers of bituminous shale, which are of no ^etical 
use. Though disappointed in the primary object of his jonmeyi 
Mr. Thomson has been able to ado mudi to our knowledge of 
the geography of the Rovuma region, having traversed between 
600 and 700 miles of country, besides fumi^ing many interest¬ 
ing particulars respecting the seven tribes, or remnants of tribes, 
which are found there. A paper ty the Rev. Channey Maples, 
of the Universitie.s’ Mbsion, was afterwards read, on Makua 
Land between the Rivers Rovuma and Lull, a tract of country 
hitherto entirely unknown. Mr, Maples bad hoped to haw 
gone right through from Masasi to Mozambique, but on bis' 
Birival at Mvalixa’s, the capital of the Meto Makuas, he was 
unable to induce his followers to proceed further, lie had, 
therefore, to abandon his projected visit to the fierce branch of 
the Makua tribe, called the Walomwe; but what was more 
annoying, his hopes of verifying the existence of a snowy moun¬ 
tain, named Irati by the natives, and said to be about half way 
between Meto and Mozambique. In the discussion which fol- 
followed the reading of thet-e papers, Sir John Kirk made some 
interesting remarks on the great expansion of the india-rnbber 
trade in East Africa during recent years, the value of the annual 
export having risen from ki7 to about a quarter of a million 
sterling. 

After his recent discovery of the source of the River Lujende 
in what he supposes to be the unexplored northern portion of 
Lake Shirwa, the Rev. W. P. Johnson, of the Universities' 
Mission, followed the course of the river with a view to return¬ 
ing to his station at Mataka’s town, but he was met outside and 
informed by the chief that his house had been utterly wrecked 
and his very books tom to pieces and scattered to the four winds 
of heaven. The ontrage appears to have been committed by 
the owners of a slave-caravan, who believed that Mr. Johnson 
had contrived to send down information which had enabled 
Copt. Foot, K.N., to stop them some fifleen miles from the 
Coast. Mr. Johnson had consequently been obliged to go to 
Zanzibar to refit, and as it would be impossible to settle agun at 
his old station for the present, be intenas to establii-h himself at 
i Losewa, on the eastern shore of Lake Nyassa, in almut S. lat. 
13*. Thence be hopes to work Mataka’s town, and he ought to 
be able to obtain useful information about this almost unknown 
side of the lake. 

A TELEGRAM from St. Petersbuiw states that a scientific expe¬ 
dition, consisting of members of the Russian Geographical 
Sodety, the Imperial Academy of Sciences, and others, is being 
equipped for the purpose of making historical and etbnogn^ioal 
researches in Bulgaria and Roumelia, Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria has contributed 4000/, towards the expenses of the ex¬ 
pedition, in the work of which it is hoped Prince Vogorides will 
join. 

Mr. Cuthbbrt Peer is to read a paper on hii journey b 
Iceland last summer, at the Geographical Society's meeting on 
January 30, 

Mr, Barham, an experienced surveyor, is to start this week 
tor 'West Africa, for the purrase, it is said, of surveying a line 
for a light railway from the Gold Coast littoral through the little- 
known gold-mining region of Wassaw, which will pasa the 
property of several mining companies, 'The country uhlch will 
DC opened up by this railway, if it be constructed, is rich b 
palm-oil, india-rubber, &c., in addition to the precious metal. 

The first number of J^termatstPs MittMlutseen for this year 
contains a letter from Mr. Sebuver, giving detoits of his joumey 
on the Upper Nile, to which we have alrca'iy referred. There 
is a good summary of the Arctic work of the year, with spedid 
reference to Wrangel Lnnd, of which island an excellent map is 
given from recent surveys. An Interestbg sketch is riven of 
convict life in Siberia, and a sumnwiy w recent work b the 
Congo basin. A brief but valuable sketdi of the Karachia 
the Caucasus, followed by the mimthlT notes, concludeB the 
number. A valuable geological map of West Africa, after data 
furnished by Dr. Lenss accompanies the numbe^ 

The new part (Heft i. band ilt.) of the JUUtMtungm of the 
German Amcan Society contains several comnmnicattoiis. Dr. 
Buchner has reached Loanda on bis return journey. There is a 
series of interektiiig letters from the membert of the Gernttn 
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another on Mr. Darwin’s work on Earthworms; and a third on 
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utation at Kakoma, in 32* 29' and 50 47' S., in the plateau 
which begns at the boundary of Uirogo with the Mpwapa 
heights, ^e letters contain a good de^ of iaformation on the 
country and the people, the fauna, flora, and climale. Dr. 
Stacker gives an account of his Abyssinian journey, to which 
we have already referred. Herr Flegel gives a long account of 
his journey from Rubba, on the Ni'er, north to Sokoto and 
back, between October 1880 .and April 18S1. His map contains 
much new and useful information on the country traverned. 
Finally there are some letters from Herrcn Pugge and AVi'-s- 
mann, who had reached Malange in May, and hoped to be at 
Kimbundo in June. 

FURTHER RESEARCHES ON ANIMALS 
CONTAINING CHLOROPHYLL^ 

IT is now nearly forty years since the presence of chlorophyll 
^ in certain species of Planariaii worms was recognised by 
Schultu. Later observers concluded tliat the green colour of 
certain iufusoriana, of the common fre^h-watcr Iiydr.>, and of the 
fresh water sponge was due to the same pigment, but little more 
attention was jtaid to the subject until 1&70, when Ray Lankester 
applied the spectroscope to its iuvestiratiun. He thus consider¬ 
ably extended the list of chlorophyll-containing animals and 
his results are summarLed in Sachs* Rotany (Kng. ed.). II is 
list includes, besides the animals already mentioned, two species 
of Kodiolarians, the common green sea anemone {Anihta certus, 
var. smamgdina), the remarkable Cephyrean, Ihmllia viridis, a 
Polychsete worm, Chatoptrus, and evtn a Crudaoeau, IdeUa 
viridis. 

The main interest of the question of course lies in its bearing 
on the long-di-puted relations beu\ccn plants and animals; for, 
since neither locomotion nor irritainhty are ]ieculiar to animals, 
since many in-ectivorou^ plants habitually digest solid food, since 
cellulose, that most characteristic of vegetable products, is practi¬ 
cally idcutical with the tujticin of AM:idian«, it bec<jmeM of the 
greatest interest to know whether the ihiornphyll of animals 
)ireserves its ordinary vegetable function of eflcctmg or .aiding 
the dcoompusition of carbonic anhydride and the synthetic pro¬ 
duction of starch. For although it had long been known that 
EughM evolved oxygen in sunlight, the animal nature nf such 
an organism was merely thereby rendered more doubtful than 
ever. In 1878 X had the good fortune to flud at l<o.scoir the 
material for the solution of the problem in the grass-green 
plauarUn, Convolstta SchultsU, of which multitudes ore to be 
found in certain bcalities on the coast, lying on the sand, 
covered only by an inch or two of water, and apparently liasktng 
in the sun. It was only necessary to expose a quantity of these 
animals to direct bunfi^tht to obncrve the rapid evolution of 
bubbles of gas, which, when collected and analysed, yielded 
from 45 to 55 per cent, of oxygen. Roth chemical ana histo- 
li^ical observations showed the abundant presence of starch in 
the green celis, and thus these planarians, and preaiinably also 
Hydrat SpongiUa, &c., were proved to be truly “ vegetating 

Being at Naples early in the spring of 1879, I exposed to sun¬ 
light some of the reputedly chlorophyll-containing animals to be 
obtained there, namely, Bonellus wndis and /di>Ua viridis, while 
Knikenberg had meanwhile been making the same experiment 
widi Sonelisa and Anthea at Trieste. Our results were totally 
negative, but so far as Bvutllia was coituerued this was not to be 
wondered at, since thejater spectrobcopic investiKations of Sorby 
and Schenk had fully confirmed the opinion of Lacaze-Duthien 
as to the complete distinctness of its pigment from chlorophylL 
Krukeoheig, too, who follows these investiMtors b temung it 
htttdlein, has recently figured the spectra of Anthea-green, and 
thb also seems to differ considerably from chlorophyll, while 1 
am atroDgly of the opinion that the pigment of the grwn crus- 
taeeaos is, if possible, even more distinct, having not improbably 
a merdiy prot^ve resemblance. 

Itlanow neeessaiy to pass to the diseussionof a widely distinct 
snb|iect->-the bng*ontstanding enigma of the nabre and functions 
of the ** yellow cells " of Radblariaas. These bodies were first 
so ckUefi by Huxley b Usdescriptbn of IteUasaerita, and are 
small bodies of dls^tly cellular nature, with a cell wall, well- 
defined nuolett^ and protoplasmic contents saturated by a yellow 


pigment. They multiply rapidly transverse divisiem, and are 
present b almost all Radiolarian.s, but in very variable number. 
Johannes Muller at first supposed them to rie concerned with 
reproduction, but aflerwards gave up this view. In his famous 
monemph of the Kadiolarians, Ilaeckel suggests that they are 
prolttbly secreting-cells or di^stive gbnds in the simplest form, 
and compares them to the liver-cells of Amphioxus, and the 
*' Uver-cclls *' described by Vogt in Veklla and TorpUa. Later 
he made the remarkable discovery that starch was present in 
notable quantity in these yellow cells, and considered this as 
confirming his view that thoe cells were in some way lelated to 
the function of nutrition. In 1871 a very remarkable contribu¬ 
tion to our knowledge of the Kadiolarians was pnblished by 
Cicnknwski, who strongly expressed the opbion that these yellow 
cells were parasitic alga:, pointing out that our only evidence of 
their Kadiularinn nature was furnished by their constant occur¬ 
rence ill most members of the group. He showed that they 
were capable not only of surviving the death of the Radiolarian, 
but even of multiplying, and of passing through an encysted and 
an ama-boid state, and uiged their mode of development and 
the great variability of their numbers within the same species as 
further evidence of his view. 

The next important work wa<: that of Richard Hertwig, who 
inclined to think that these cells sometimes developed from the 
protoplasm of the Radiolarian, and failing to verify the observa¬ 
tions of Cienkuwski, maintained the opinion of Haeckel that the 
yellow celh “fur den Stoflwechsel dcr Radiolarien von Be^u- 
tung sbd.'* In a later publication (1879) he, liowever, hesitates 
to decide as to 4he nature of the yellow celR, but suggests two 
considerations as fitvonriug the view of their parasitic nature— 
first, that yellow cell, are to lie found in Kadiolarians which pos¬ 
sess only a single nucleus, and secondly, that they are absent in 
a good many species altogether, 

A later investigator, Dr. Brandt of Berlin, althodgh failing to 
confirm Haeckel’s observations as to the presence of starch, 
has completely corroborated the main discovery of Clenlcowski, 
since he finds the yellow cells to survive for no less than two 
months after the death of the Radiolarian, and even to continue 
to live in the gelatinous investment from which the protoplasm 
had long departed in the form of swarm-spores. He sums up 
the evidence strot^ly in favour of their parasitic nature. 

Meanwhile tamilor bodies were being described by the Investi¬ 
gators of other groups. Haeckel had already compared the 
vellow yells of Ruliolarians to the so-called liver-cells of VdeUa ; 
but the brothers Hertwig first recalled attention to the subject in 
1879 bv expressing their opinion that the well-known “ pmment 
bodies’’ which occur in the cnd^iderm cells of (he tentades of 
many sea-anemones were also parasitic algae. This opinion waa 
founded on their occa-ional occurrence outside the bwy of the 
anemone, on their irregular distribution in vorinus species, and 
on their resemblance to the jellow cells of Kadiolarians. 
they did not succeed in demonstrating the presence of starch, 
cellulose, or chlorophyll. The last of this long serie.s of re¬ 
searches is that of Hamann (1881), who investigates the similar 
structures which occur in the onl region of the Rhizostome 
jelly-fishes. While agreeing with Cienkowski as to the parasitic 
nature of the yellow cells of Kadiolarians, be holds strongly 
that those of anemones and jelly-fishes are unicellular glands. 

In the hope of clearing up these contradictious, 1 returned 
to Naples in October last, and first convinced myself of the 
accuracy of the observations of Cienkowski and Brandt as 
to the survival, of the yellow cdls in the bodies of 
dead Radiolarians, and their assumption of the encysted and 
the amoeboid states, llieir mode of division, too, is tho¬ 
roughly algoid. One finds, not unfrequently, groups of three 
end f^r closely resembling Protoeceetu. Starch is invariably 
present; the wul is true pl^t'cellulose, yielding a magnificent 
blue .with iodine and sulphuric add, and the yellow colouring- 
matter is identical with that of diatoms, and yields the same 
eyeenish residue after treatment with alcohol. So, too, in 
velellai in sea-anemoiies, and in medusae; in ail cases the jao- 
toplasm and nucleus, the cellulose, starch, and chlorophvlli nan 
be made out In the most perfectly distinct vray. The faUure of 
former observers with these reactions, in whidz I at first also 
shued, Kas haen simply due to neglect of the ordinary botanieat 
precautioni. Such reaotions wilt not sneeeed until the animat 
tissue has been treated with aloohol aiv macerated for smne 
hours in a weak solution of caustie potash. - Then, aiW neo- 
tralisiiw the alkali by means of dilute acedC odd, sad adding a 
weak Bolation of iodine, firilowcd by strong mlphuric odd, the 
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pteMnce of starch and cellulose can be successively demon¬ 
strated. Thus, then, the chemical cotnTOsltion, as well as the 
structure and mode of division of these yalow cells, are those of 
naieellnlar algae, and 1 accordingly propose the generic name of 
PkUcuoHt and distinguish four speaes, differing slightly in 
site, eotour, mode of division, benaviour with magcnts, &c., 
fer which the name of P. ra/fiolarum, P. sip/nnupkarum, P, 
aetmiartm^ and P. mtdnmrum^ accotding to their habitat, may 
be eonveniently adopted, It now remains to inquire what is 
their mode of life, and what their function. 

1 next exposed a quantity of Kadiolorians (chiefly Cotlotoum) 
to sunshine, uid was delighted to find them soon studded with 
tiny gas-btthbles, Thou^ it was not possible to obtain enough 
for a quantitative analysis, I was able to satisfy myself that the 
ns was not absorbed by caustic potash, but was partly taken up 
pyrogallic acid, that is to say, that little or no carbonic acid 
VMS present, but that a fair amount of oxygen was present, 
dilute of coarse by nitrogen, lire exposure of a dioal of the 
beautiful blue pelagic Siphonophore, VtMla, for a few hours, 
enabled me to collect a lai^e quantity of gtia, which yielded 
from 24 to 35 per cent, of oxygen, that sul^quently squeered 
out from the interior of the chambered eartilaginons float, giving 
only 5 per cent. But the most startling result was obtained by 
the exposure of the common Autkea ttreus, which yielded great 
quantities of gas containing on an average from 32 to 38 per 
per cent, of oxygen. 

At first sight it might seem impassible to reconcile this copious 
eimhiUon of oxygen witb the completely negative results ob¬ 
tained from the same animal by so careful an cx| crimenter as 
Krukenberg, yet the diflwulty is more apparent than real. After 
considerable difficulty I was able to obtain a large and beautiful 
■pedmea of Antkta etrttu, var. sinantgJina, which is a far more 
beautiful green tlian that with which 1 had been hdore operat¬ 
ing—the dingy brownish-olive variety, piumosa. The former 
owes its colour to a green pigment diffused chiefly through the 
ectoderm, but has comparatively few algje in its endoderm; 
while in the latter the pigment U present in mneh smaller quan¬ 
tity : but the emloderm cells are crowrlcd by alg«. An ordinary 
apeciinen of plumosa was also taken, and the two were placed 
in similar vessels side by side, and exposed to full famsbine, by 
afternoon the specimen of plumcsa had yielded g.os enough for 
an analysis, while the larger and finer marai>dtna had scarcely 
produoad a bubble. Two varieties of Ceriactis auratttiaca, one 
with, the other without, yellow cells, were next exposed, with a 
pcedaely similar result. The complete dependence of the evo¬ 
lution of oxygen upon Ac presence of algw, and its complete 
independence of the pigment proper to the animal was still 
farther demonstrated exposing as many as possible of those 
anenMites known to contain yellow cells (Atp/aiut (kamatem, 
PfeHamtkm &c .) side by side with a large number of 

fonns which these are absent {Actinia mrsm^antAemum, 
SagMia parajitica, Ceriantkns, &c.). The former never failed 
to yield abundant gas rich in oxygen, while in the latter series 
not a single bubUe ever appear^. 

Thus, then, the colouring matter described as chlorophyll by 
Lanknter has really been mainly derived from that of the endo- 
dermal algae of the variety ptumosa, which predominates at 
Naples; while the Anthea-green of Krukenberg must mainly 
eoaast of the »eea psgment of the ectoderm, since the Trieste 
Variety evidently does not contain a]^ in any great quantity. 
But since the Naples variety contains a certain amount of 
ordinary grem pigment, and smee the Trieste variety is tolerabty 
me to eontain some algw, both siiectroscopists have been operating 
on a mixture of two wholly distinct pigmerts—diatom-yellow 
and anthea-graen. 

Bat what is the phyriolomcal relationship of the plants and 
a nim al thus so curiously and intimately associated ? Kvery one 
knowi that all the colourless cells of a plant share the starch 
formed by the green cells; and it seems impos»ible to doubt that 
the endoderm cell or the Radiotarian, which actually incloses the 
vegetiriile cell, must sinihuiy profit by its labours. In other 
urordi, when the vegetable oeH dlmolves its own starch, some 
must needs pass oat by osmose into the sunoimding animal cell; 
nor must k be forgotten that the latter possesses abundance of 
mylolytic ferment. Then, too, the PkUmm b subservient In 
another way to the irairitive fimetton 0# the anfanal, for after ib 
abort Itfa it dies and is digested; the vellaw bodies supposed by 
Mfious observers to be develop!^ ceUi beinf nothing but dead 
•IfR hi progreK of sotudon end &Bppearaiic& 

Agiin, the animal cell is constantly producing carbonic acid 


and nitrogenous waste, but these are the first necessities of life 
to our alga, which removes them, so performing an intracellular 
renal function, and of coarse reaping an abundant reward, as its 
rapid rate of multiplication shows. 

Nor do the services of the Philoantn end here; for during 
sunlight it is constantly evolving nascent oxygen directly into the 
surrounding animal protoplasm, and thus we have actually 
foreign chlorophyll pmorming the respiratory function of uatm 
htcmoglobin 1 And the resemblance becomes closer when vre 
bear in mind that hsemoglobtn sometimes lies as a statioM^ 
deposit in certain tissues, like the tongue muscles of certain 
molluscs, or the nerve cord of Aphrodite and Nemerteans. 

The importance of this respiratory function is best seen by 
comparing as specimens the common red and while Gorgonia, 
which are usually considered as being mere varieties of the same 
Bjiecies, C. verrucosa. The re<l variety is absolutely free from 
Philmom, which could not exist in such deeply-coloured light, 
while the white variety, which I am inclined to think is usually the 
larger and lietter grow n of the two, is perfectly crammed, Just as 
with the anemones above referred to, the red variety evolves no 
oxygen in sunlight, while the white yields an abundance, and we 
have thus two widely contrasted physiofagicttf variettes, as I imy 
call them, without the least morphological difference The white 
specimen, placed in spirit, yields a strong solution of chlorophyll: 
the ml, again, yields a red solution, which was at onM recog¬ 
nised as being letronerythrin by my friend M. Merejkowsky, 
who was at ttie same time investigating the distribution and 
properties of that remarkable pigment, so widely distributed in 
the animal kingdom. This substance, which was first di^vered 
in the red si>ots which decorate the heads of certain birds, has 
recently been shown by Krukenberg to be one of the most ini- 
IXMTtant of the colouring matter of sponges, while Merej¬ 
kowsky now finds it in fishes and in almost all classes of 
invertebrate animals. It has beea strongly suspected to be an 
oxygen-carrying pigment, an idea to which the present observa¬ 
tion seems to me to yield considerable support. It is moreover 
readily bleached by light, another analogy to chlorophyll, as we 
know from Pringaheim’s researches. 

When one exposes an arinarlum full of Anthea to sunlight, the 
creatures, hitherto almost motionless, begin to wave their artn«, 
as if plca'-antly stimulated by the oxygen which is being deve¬ 
loped in their tissues. Specimens which I kept exposed to direct 
sunshine for days together in a shallow vessel pla^ on a white 
shih, soon acquired a dark, unhealthy hue, as ir being oxygenated 
too rapidly, although 1 protected them from any undue rise of 
temperature by keeping up a flow of cold water. So, too, I 
found that Kadiolarians were killed by a day’s exposure to sun¬ 
shine, even in cool water, and it is to the need for escapin;T this 
too rapid oxidation th.at I ascribe their remarkable habit of 
leaving the surface and sinking into deep water early in the day. 

It is easy, too, to obtain direct proof of this alisorptidn of a 
great part of the evolved oxygen by the animal tissues through 
which it has to pass. The gas evolved by a green alga (Uivdi 
in sunlight may contain as much as 70 per cent, of oxygen, that 
evolved by brown algm (//e/rrrm) 45 per cent., that from 
diatoms abont 42 per cent. ; that, however, obtained from the 
animals containing PkHoeoon yielded a very much lower per¬ 
centage of oxygen, e.g. VeUUa 34 pw cent., white Gorgonia 24 
percent., Ceriactis 21 per cent, while Anthea, which oontaiM 
most algw, gave from 32 to 38 per cent. This difference is 
naturally to ht accounted for by the avidity for oxygen of the 
animal cells. 

Thus, then, for a vegetable cell no more ideal existence can be 
imaging than that within the body of an animal cell of luffi^ieDt 
active vitality to manure it with carbonic acid and nitrogen waete, 
yet sufiictMt transparency to allow the free entrance of the 
necessary light. And conversely, for an animal cell them can 
be no more ideal existence than to eontain a vegetable cell, gob> 
stantly removing its waste products supplying it with oxygn 
and starch, and being digestible after dMth. For our present 
knowledge of the power of intracellular digestion possesMd ^ 
the endoderm edis of the lower invertebrates lemoves all dii^ 
cnlties both as to the mode of entrance of the algc, and its fate 
when deed. In short, we have here the relation of the anbnel 
and the vegetable world reduced to the simplest end doseit 
eoneeivahle form. 

It must be by this time sufficiently obvious that this remerheUe 
association of plant and animal is by no means to be termed a 
ease of parasitism. If so, the aniamls so infested would be 
weakenea, whereas their exceptional success in the struggle for 
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«xutence u evident. Anthea cereut^ which contains mostalgse. 
protebly lar outnumbers all the other species of sea-anemones 
nit together, and the Radiolarians which contain yellow cells 
ve far more abundant than those which are destitute of them. 
So^ too, the ^ng gonophorea of Velella, which bud off from 
the parent colony and start in life with a provision of Philoucn 
(far better than a yolk-sac) survive a fortnight or more in a 
small bottle—far longer than the other small pelagic animals. 
Such instances, which might easily be mulUplie^ show that the 
association is l^eficial to the animals concerned. 

The nearest analogue to this remarkable jiortiicrship is to be 
found in the vegetable kingdom, where, as the researches of 
Schweiidcncr, Burnet, and btahl have shown, we have certain 
algx and fungi associating them<%Ives into the colonics we are 
accustomed to call lichen^ so that we may not unfairly call our 
agricultural Radiolarians and anemones amimed iicAms, And 
iftberebe any parasitism in the matter, it is by no means of the 
alga upon the animal, but of the animal, like the fungus, upon 
the alga. Su<^ an association is far more complex than that of 
the fungus and alga in the liclten, and indeed stands unique in 
physiology as the highest development, not of parasitism, 
but of the reciprocKy l^ween the animal and vegetable king¬ 
dom!. Thus, then, the list of supposed chlorophyll-containing 
animals with which we started, breaks up into three categories: 
first, those which do not contain chtarophyll at all, but green 
pigments of unknown function (BonA/ia, /dttea^ &c.); secondly, 
those v^etating by their own intrinsic chlorophyll 
Hydrat SfiotiiiUa) th\id\y, those; vegetating by proxy, if one 
may so speak, rearing cofuoiis alga: in their own tissues, and 
profiting in every way by the vital activities of these. 

Patuck Gkddss 
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Journal of the Royal MUroscopual Society for December, 18S1, 
contains .—-Diatoms from Peruvian guano, by Kev. L. G. Mills 
(plate W. Richardson, on multiple staining and the 

luual summary of current researches relating to zoology and 
botany (mincipally Invcrtebrata and Cryptogamia). — Micro¬ 
scopy.—This jiart concludes volume i. ser. ii., and is accout* 
pemied by a very excellent index to the 980 pages, a list of authors, 
and full tables of contents. 

Tramaetiofu and Proettdit^s of ike New ZealandInaRtutt for 
1880, vd. xlH. WelliagtoB, April, 1881.—In this lam volume 
of over 460 pages, in additiuo to a short account of the pro¬ 
ceedings of most of the acicirtific sodeties of New Zeahuid, the 
followmg memoirs are pabh8h(d in extemo \-~AaroHondeal \ 
PI. Skey, on periodic vertical oscillations in the Sun’s atmo¬ 
sphere, aad their eonnection with the appearance and disappear- 
nice or of the soku’ spots.—M. Chapman, on the permanency of 
solar and stellar heat.—A. W. Bickertoii, on Ae causes tending 
to alter the ecceairicity of planetary orbits,—On the origin of 
the solar systems.—On the origin of double stars.—-On a 
simple method of Ulnstrating the motions of the earth.— 
On itx probability of impact.—Zoa/arira/: Jelius von Haast, 
m Bahenopttra huttoni, Gmy.-On Harpagomis (3rd paper). 
—W. Arthur, on migratory salmon.—Dr. Hector, on a new 

fish_F. E. Clark, on a new species of Trachypterua,— 

F. W. Hutton, contributions to New Zealand Malacology.—G. 
M. Thomson, New Zealand crmtacea.—T. F. Cheesemao, new 
speeiee of moUnsca.—Prof. Liversidge, analysis of Moa eg|^ 
shell.—Capt. Broun, deacriptUm of coleopterous larvae m 
pupm—T. W. Kirk, notes on birda—On emstacea.—P. Duller, 
on new diurnal moths.—W. L. Bailer, a new laard.—T, 
Jefiery Parker, a new species of Chirodota.—On the veaoui 
system of the skate.—1 W. Cdenso, on the vegetable 
food of the ancient New Zealanders.—On the iems of Sciode 
Island (Napier).—On some new ferns of New Zealand.— 
On a new species of Met^rin,—G. M. Ihomson, cm fertilisa* 
tion in New Zealand flowers.—On JJtmaHa nwa-mlandia.— 
Dr. Berggren, on New Zealand planta—T. F. Cheesemao, oa 
the f^lmrion of Thelymitra.—On a new Loranthus.—W. M. 
Marskcll, New Zealand Desmids.—T. A. Mollet, on the stmetvwe 

IformaHra hUkueUeri.—iyr. Petrie, flora of Blewait-Islknd.— 
On a new Carer.—T. B. Armstrong, on the gemis ConBo- 
apartiiim.—On new or rare New Zealand plants.—On the oecur- 
miee of the Morel.—On a natural arrangement of tha New 
Keal^ fems,—T. Kirk, some new plants.—Charles lU^t, 
on a new Thysanothecium.-^C4/mtVn/; W. Skey, on an lulo- 


tropic form of dne and cobalt salts.—On a periodide and an 
iodo-carbouate of lead.—On the dimorphism of magnesia.— 
Ciologieal \ A. D. Dobson, on a dyke near Hcathcote.—A. 
Hamilton, on the Faramiiufcra of the tertiary beds at Fetane.— 
A. M'Kay, on the genus Khynconella.—.S. Percy Smith, on 
changes in coast line level In the north of the North Island.—T, 
A. Mollet, on an artesian well at Avonside.— Ihis volume is 
illustrated with eighteen lithographic plates. 

Zeitsekriftfiir mtsenscha/fliehe Zoolo^, ltd. 36, Fart 2 (Nov. 
1881), cuntaiiis Prof. Hubert Ludwig, on the history of the 
development of the skeleton in Ojihiuroids (plates x. and xi.).— 
Dr. Julius Andrem, contribution to the anatomy and histology 
of Stpunculut nudust L. (plates xii. and xiii.).—Dr. F. Maysv, 
com|jarative anatomy studies on the brain of osseous fi-hes, wiA 
especial reference to the Cyprinoids (plates xiv. to xxiii.). 

Atii della R. Aceademia dei Lined, vol. vi., fasc. 1.—The 
reactions of biliary pigments, by S. Capranica.—Synthesis of 
luphtil-acrylie acid, by F. Li^li.—Researches on the spider's 
web, by L. Valeiue.—On the light of the comet, by L. HespighL 

Atti della "i?. Aceademia dei Lincei, vol. vi., fasc. 2.—On 
bilinear quaternary forms, by G. Dattaglini.—On the origin of 
some linear difidrential equatiom, by S. BrioschL—On the dis¬ 
charges of condensers, by Srs. Villari and Kighi.—The end^lc 
perception of coionr at the back of the eye, by C. Emery.—Con¬ 
tribution to the anatomy of leaves, by G. Briosi.—On dimethyl- 
naphthaline, by G. GiovanoeeL—Reports, &c. 

SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

Londou 

Royal Society, December S, 1881.—*' On the Structure and 
development of Lepidosteus," by F. M. Balfour, LL.D,, F.R.S., 
and W. N. Parker. 

The first section of this paiw is devoted to the general deve¬ 
lopment. In this section an account is given of the structure of 
the ripe ovum, of the segmentation, of the history of thd 
germinal layers, of the first development of the principal organ^ 
and of the external features of the embryo during embryonic and 
larval life, Hie more important points established in this 
section are— 

1. The ovum when laid is invested by a double covering 
fonned of (a) a thick inner membrane, the outer tone of whidi 
is radially striated, and (^) an outer layer made up of highly 
refractive pyriform bodies, which arc ^obably metamorphosed 
foUicular ^ithelial ceils. 

2. The B^mentetioa is complete, though very unequal^ the 
lower pole being very slightly divided up into se^ents, and its 
constituent parts fusing together again to form an unsegmented 
mass of yolk, like the yolk^na-sa Teleostei. 

3. The epiblast is divided into an epklermtc and nervoiis 
stratum, as in Teleostei. 

4. The walls of the brain, spinal cord, and optic vesicle are 
formed from a solid medulUry keel, like that found in 
Tcleostei, 

5. The lens, the auditory vesicle, and olfactory pit, are wholly 
developed from the nervous layer of the epidermis. 

6. The segmental or archinephric duct is developed as in 
Tcleostei, from a hollow ridge of the somatic mesoblast, which 
becomes constricted off, except in iront, thus forming a duct 
with an anlerior pore leading into the body cavity. 

The section on the general development is followed by a series 
of sections on the adult anatrmiy and development of various 
organs, 

TlWJPnua,—The anthon give a fuller description of the adult 
brain thm has previoasly been given. The new foatures in this 
de^ptioQ are (t) that the puts identified by prerious ana- 
tomids OB the olfactory lobes are realty parts of the cerebral 
hemispheres, the true dfoetoiy lobes being small preminenees 
atdbe base of the olfactory nervu; (2) that there is attached to 
the roof 6 f dw thalamene^halon a jiecaliar vesicle, which has 
not hitherto Itota noticed, but which is similar to the vfddle 
found by Wiedetsheim on the roof of the thalamencephalcHi of 
Protopterui. IBcy further show that the cerebram is divided 
into a posterior portion, with an unpaired ventricle, and an 
anterior portion hi which the ventricle is pidred. They coniidex 
the ptesence of the portion of the ceretoou whh an unpaired 
ventricle to be an indication that this part of the brain retains 
characters which are only found in the embryonic lirain of other 
groups. They point (0 the pmcnce of lobi inferiores on the 
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infandibnlnin, of tori mntcircularea in tbe mid-brain, and of a 
large cerebellum u indications of an affinity between the brain 
of L«pidosteu9 and that of Teleostei. In the embrynlorical 
section full details are given as to tbe development of the tnala> 
nenoepbalon, the pined gland, the cerebrum, and the olfactoiy 
lobes. 

Omns of Special Seme; £ye.—la the adult eye a vascular 
membnne is described bounding the retinal a^ect of the 
vitreous hiunour. This membrane is supplied by an artery 
piercing the retina close to the optic nerve, and the veins from 
ft fall into a circular vessel placed at the insertion of the iris. The 
membrane itself is compost of a hyaline ground substance uith 
numerous nuclei. In the developmental section devoted to the 
eye the main subject dealt with is the nature of the mesoblaitic 
structures entering tbe cavity of the optic cup, through tbe 
choroid slit. It is shown that a large non-voscular mesoblastic 
process first enters tbe optic cup, and that together with the 
folded edge of the choroid slit it forms a rudimentaiy and pro¬ 
visional processus falciformis. At a later period an artery, 
bound, up in the same sheath as the optic nerve, enters the optic 
cup, and the vascular membrane found in the adult then becomes 
developed. 

TAe Sttehrial Disk, —The structure of a peculiar larval suc¬ 
torial organ placed at the end of tbe snout is described, and the 
organ is shown to be formed of papillm constituted by elongated 
epidermic cells, which are probably glandular (modified mucous 
cells), and pour out a viscid secretion. 

Mtueular The lateral muscles of Lepidosteus are 

shown to differ from those of other fishes, except the Cyclosto- 
Diata, in not being divided into a dorso-lateral and ventru-lateral 
group on each side of the body. 

Vertekral Column aMil Siks.-^Thi early stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the vertebral column are similar to those in Teleostei; 
the vertebra: being at first biconcave, and the notochord verte- 
bnily constricted. Subsequently an invertebral growth of 
cartilage takes place, derived firom the neural and haemal arches, 
and gives rise to invertebral constrictions of the notochord. 

The emlnyological part of this section is followed hy a com¬ 
parative part treated nnder three headings. In the first of 
these the vertebral column of Lepidosteus is compared with that 
of other forms ; and it is pointed out tliat there are grave diffi¬ 
culties in the way of comparing the vertebrae of Lepidosteus 
with those of some Urodela in the fact that in Lepidosteus tbe 
intervertebral cartilages originate from the bases of the arches, 
while in the Urodela they are stated by Gotte to be thickenings 
of a special cartUag^bous investment of tbe notochord, which 
would seem to be homologous with the cartilaginous sheath 
placed in Elasmobranchii and Dipnoi vn/Mi» the membrana 
elastiea externa. 

On the other hand, the development of the vertebrm of Lepi¬ 
dosteus is shown to resemble in most features that of Teleostei, 
from which it mainly differs in the presence of intervertebral 
cartilaginous rings. 

In the second sectic^ devoted to the homolt^es of the ribs 
of Pisces, the conclusions arrived at are tu follows 

The Teleostei, Ganmdei, Dipnoi, and Elasmobranchii are 
provided with homologofus haemal arches, which are formed by 
the coalescence below the candal vein of simple prolongations 
of the primitive hsrmal processes of the embryo. 

In the region of the trunk the baemal procenes and their 
prolongations behave somewhat differently in the different 
types. In Ganoids and Dipnoi, in which the most primitive 
arrangement is probably retained, the ribs are attache to the 
baemu processes, and are jdaced immediately without tbe peri¬ 
toneal membrane at the insertion of tbe intcnnuscular septa. 
These ribs are in many instances (Lepidosteus, Acipenser), and 
very jwobably in all, developed continuoudy with the hsemal 
processes, and become snbseouently segmented from them. They 
are serioffy homologous witn the ventral parts of the haemal 
arehet of tte tail, which, like them, are in many Instaooss 
(Ceratodusi, Leftidoatena, Folyptttna, and to scene extent in 
Amia) segmented off from the basal parts of the hemal arches. 

In Teleostei the ribs have the some position and relations as 
those in Ganoids and Dipnoi, tmt their serial homology with the 
ventral parU of tiie hsemal processes of the teit is often the 
Stimon) obscured by some of the antmior hsemal ardies In the 
posterior part of the trunk being completed, not ^ the ribs, 
out by independent onigrowths of the Mini peris of the hsemal 
proccttes. 

Zn Ehunaofaranchti a still fnither divergence from the primitive 


ornngement is present. The ribs appear to have passed out¬ 
wards along the intermuscular septa into the muscles, and are 
placed Iwtween the dorso-lateral and ventro-Iaterol murcles (a 
change of position of the ribs of the same nature is obaorvable 
in Lepidosteus), This change of position, combined probably 
with the secondary formation of a certain number of anterior 
hwmal archca, lllmilar to that in the Salmon, renders their serial 
homology with the ventral parts of the hamal pocesses of the 
tail far Teas clear than in other types, and furtner proof is re¬ 
quired before such'homology can be considered as definitely 
established. 

Under the third heading the skeletal elements supporting the 
fm-rays of the ventral lol» of the caudal fin of various types of 
fishes are compared and the following conclusions are arrived at. 

1. The ventral lobe of the tail-fin of Pisces differs from the 
other unpaired fins in the fact that iN fin-rays are directly sup¬ 
ported by spinous processes of certain of the biemal arriies 
instead ol by independently developed interspinous bones, 

2. The presence or absence of fin-rays in the tail-fin sup¬ 
ported by haemal arches may be used in deciding whether 
apparently diphycercal tail-fins are aborted or primitive. 

Urogenital Orgam. —With reference to the character of the 
adult urogenital organs, the authors show that for the female the 
descriptions of Muller and llyrtl are substantially accurate, but 
that Hyr.I’s description of the generative ducts of the male is 
wholly incorrect. 

They find that in the male the semen is transported from the 
testes by means of a series (40—50) of vasa efferentia, supported 
by the mesorebium. In the neighbourhood of the kidney these 
va.sa unite into a longitudinal canal, from which transverse 
trunks are given off, which become continuous with the urini- 
ferous tubnli. The semen is thus transported through tbe kidney 
into the kidney-duct (segmental duct), end so to the exterior. 
No trace of a duct homologous with the oviduct of the female 
was found in the male. 

With reference to the development of tbe excretory syatrm, 
the authors have established the following points 

1. That the segmental (archinephric) duct is developed as in 
Teleostei. 

2 . That a pronephros, re<-embling in the main that of 
Teleostei, is developed from the anterior end of tbe segmental 
duct. Eut they found that tbe pronepbric chambers, each con¬ 
taining a glomerulus, with which the coiled pronephrio tube 
opens, are not, as in Teleostei, completely shut off from the 
body cavity, but remain in communication with it by two richly 
ciliated canals, one on each side of the body. 

3. I'he pronephros eventually undergoes atrophy. 

4. Some of the mesonephric tubes have peritoneal funnels in 
the larva. 

5. The ovarian sac continuous with the oviduct, ts established 
by a fold of ihe peritoneal membrane, near the attadunent of 
the mesovarium uniting with tbe free edge of the ovarian ridge 
to form a canal, tbe luner wall of which is eonsthnted by the 
ovarian ridge itself. 

6. The posterior port of the oviduct it not formed until the 
ovarian sac has become developed, and had not been developed 
fai tbe oldest larva (i t centinu.) the authors have succeeded in 
obtaining. 

The Alimentary Canal and Ut Appendages. —In this section 
the authors give a detailed account of the topographical anatomy 
of the alimentary tract in the adult. Tliev have detected a 
small pancreas close to the bile-duct, and call spedal attention 
to a ventral mesentery passiiq; from tbe posterior straight section 
of the intestine to the ventral wall of the body. 

In the embryological part of the section a detailed account is 
given of tbe development (1) of the pancreas, which Is described 
as emerging as a dorsal diverticulnm of the duodenum on a level 
with the opening of the Ule-dnet; (a) of the yolk-sto and 
vitelline dnet; (3) of the spiral valve, which first appears ds a 
hollow fold in tbe wall of the intestine, taking a digatly sjdrsl 
course, and eventually becomlnff converted Into a dmple spiral 
ridge. The so-called hyoid giU, which the authors expected to 
find well-developed In the lar^ is shown not to be fowtd even 
in tbe oldest larva examined (96 milllms.) 

The last section of the paper to devoted to fbe conriderathm of 
tbe systematic position of Lepidosteus. TlteTeleosteatt aiSnitles 
of Lnddosteas are broi^t Into prominence, but it is shows ti»t 
L^dosteus is nevertiietom a tme Ganoid. 

Hie arguments used in this portion of (he paper do not admit 
of bring summarised. 
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a cue in weak, one heaUatea to point out its weaknesses for fear 
offla total collapse. Ko. The Meteorological Society never 
advan^ so rapidly in namhers as it has in the two la»t years, 
and if it will but apply the pnuiing knife to Fruitless observations 
and try to secure the a^ication of more brain power to the 
many prohlcms yet unsoWd, it will contine to receive an ever* 
increasing amoiiut of recogiiition and support, and to maintain 
tha t high position among kindred societies which it at present 
holds.’—Tlte following gentlemen acre elected OATtcem and 
Council for the ensuing yearPresident, John Kiiok I-aughton, 
M.A., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. Vice Presi'ieOts: WilUam Ellis, 
F.R.A.S., Rogers Field, IJ.A., Joseph Ilenry Gilbert, F.R.S., 
Baldwin Latham, F.G.S. Treasure'-, Henry Perigal, K.R.A.S. 
Trustees; Hun. Franci-t Albert Rollo Kussell, M.A., .Stephen 
■William Silver, F.R.G.S, Secretaries; George James Symons, 
F.RS., John William Tripe, M.D. Foreign Secretary, Robert 
Henry Scott, F.K.S. Council; Edmund Douglas Archibald, 
M.A., Arthur Brearin, r.R.A.S., John Sanford Dyason, 
F.K.G.S., Edward Ernest Dymond, Henry Storks Eaton, M.A., 
Charles Harding, Robert John Lecky, F.R.A.S., Wdtiam 
Mareet, F.K.S., ^ward Mawley, F.R.II.S,, Richard Strachan, 
George Mathews Whipple, F.R.A.S., Charles Theodore 
Williams, M.LX 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, January 16.-~M. Jamin in the chair. 
—The following paper!, were read:—On the velocity of propa* 
gallon of explo>>ive phenomena in gases, by MM, Btrthclnt and 
VUille. lliese experiments were fuller and more exact than the 
former. An explosive mixture of 11 and O in a straight hori> 
xontal lead tube about 40 m. long and 0*005 m. inlenwl diameter, 
was fired at one end with an electric s|Mrk, and the travelling 
flame broke two electric circuits in passing (by acting on fulmi* 
nate of mercury). Again, the tube was divided into a aeries of 
connected parallel pieces. For both cases the high general average 1 
of 2841 m. MV second was obtained. Thesame with acaoutchonc ! 
tube (excluding the idea of a vibratory motion of metal Inducing 
rapture of the circuits). With narrower capillary glass tubes 
the mean was 2541 m. The velocity was not affect)^ by one or 
other orifice, or lioth, or neither, 'being open. The proimgation 
was uniform in the tubes, llie velocity was independent of 
pressure. CO and O gave a velocity of 1089 m., and dilution 
of the other mixture with air reduced the velocity.—Chemical 
Bbidies on the skeleton of plants; second wt, vasculose, by 
MM. Frdmy and Urbain. Vasculose most abounds in the jxirts 
that present rcsi'tonce or hardness. To get it pure, the authors 
treat elder pith with n cak hydrochloric acid, the ammuaioco- 
cupric reagent, &c. Inttr alia, atmospheric oxygen seems, in 
time, to transform vasculose into resinous acids soluble in alka¬ 
lies, In reaction of fused alkalies on wood, it is the vasculose 
only that forms the diflerent ulmic acids; wliile cellulose produces 
acetic and oxalic acid, Methylic alcohol is specially generated 
by voi^culuse. The composition of vaaculoiie is CmH^qOm. 
Many vegetable filnes (hemp, &c.) have a layer of vasculose, die 
thickness of which has influem.: in retting, bleaching, and 
dyeing.—On the mode of public Uion most favourable to the 
progress of scientific studies, by M. de Saint-'Venant He urges 
the printing of mathematical and other works on such paper as 
will allo,v of annotations, in ink, by the reader.—On two small 
epidemics of plague in Khorassan, by M. Tholoun. Hiis re¬ 
gion, thought refractory to ^ague, has been attacked in a way 
which is apporentty not explained by contagion.—M. Him gave 
some account of a controversy between himself mid M. Zeuner, re¬ 
lative to steam-engine cylinders.—M. Gaudry wa.s elected Member 
in Mineralqipr, in place of the tote M. Sninte-Claire Deville,—On 
the spherical representation of surfaces, by M. Darboux.—New 
theorems on the indeterminate equation dui* + liy* = s*, by ^ 
Pepin,—On an extension of the arithmetical notion of genus 
(eontinoed), by M. Poinctr^.—On waves produced in water at 
rest in a canal, by immersion of a solid cyunder plunged cross¬ 
wise into the canal, by M. Boauinesq.—Inflnenee of the form 
of polar sur&oes ot} the eqdoslve potential, M. Bailie. The 
results with concentric cylinders and spheres of diflerent diame¬ 
ters (exterior to each other) are given. In the latter case, few a 
given explosive length, the potential is maximum when the spark 
' passes between two spheres nf the same diameter; and it de¬ 
parts from the maximnm morA the greater the ^fference of 
enmture and the higher the potentiel.‘—On the essence of 
^voiy, by M, Haller.—On a diltomic alcohol derived from 
g na^tol, by M. RonsMau^Phosphorie add in the arahte land 
of tile north of France, by n, I^tdoieau. A former at Honplin 


(Nord), for twenty ycam^ew beet and wheat alternately 
on the same land, to which he applied, every two yeanb 
the lattasses (or liquid residue) of a distillery he had, and 
a very little dang. The beet kept good, but the wheat crop 
steadily went^wn. M. Ladorean showed that the ground 
had tuo JRtlr phosphoric acid. The evil was remedlra by 
large use of soluble and insoluble phosphates of lime.—Dis¬ 
covery of some iieiy genera of foi>sil mammalia in the deposits of 
phosphate of lime at Quercy, by M. Filhok One belongs to the 
Mesebkim, and is to be placed near Gelocus. The other resembles 
Caiuotherium. The deposits bcloi^ to the Upper Eocene,— 
Anatomical researches on S/a/atifus putfurtm, by M. Kcdiler. 
—On the discordant between the reapiratory variations of the 
inttnearotidian and -the intrathoracic pressure-; second note by 
M. Frederic^.—On the interpretation of the wciglst of the brain 
and its ap|ilicalious, by M. Manouvrier. The increase of mass 
of the body is a cau<c of increase of absolute, Imt of diminution 
of relative, cerebral brain-weight. He offers an expianaiion of 
this xo roatbematicol form, ba.<icd on the fact that the dcvelpp- 
ment of the intellectual faculties is not proportional to that of 
the bodjr. The impossibility of ranking species and individuals 
hicrarcliically accurdiag to weight of brain did not arise from 
the imperfection of the term of comparison chosen between the 
brain and the mass of the body (aa some suppose). The author 
finds a more suitable term in the shekton. the portion of the 
brain whose development is in ratio of the intellectual faculties 
serves for classifying hierarchically; man is then above all 
animals; and different races, &c., lake tbeir right places.—Con¬ 
tributions to the geological knowledge of Japan, by M. Metcb- 
mkoff show that Japan is not so excTubively volcanic as lias been 
supposed. 

■VlENHA 

Imperial Academy of Bdencea, January 5.—'V. Burg in 
the chair.—The following papers were readAlbeit ve« 
£tttng|^ausen, determination of the index of diamagnetism of 
metallic tungsten in ai>sohite measure.—^Dir. ilann, on the teae- 
peratnre of the southern hemisphere. 

Jaanary i*,—V. Burg in the chair.—The following papers 
were readE. Macii, on the fundamental notions of eleutrn- 
ototics.—Grais, determination of the trajectory of the Comet 
V. 1877 (it h found to be a pambola).—T. Hauboar, on dm 
stationaiy streaming of dectricftytimimh flat-shaped oewiRatoEa. 
—A. V, Obermayer, tm the diffusion of gases. 

Inperial Inatitute of Oology, January 10.—The aaiii- 
versary meeting was held,—Franz v. Hauer gave the president's 
address. Then the following papers were r«M 1—Fr. Kraus, on 
finds of remaiuB of Ursut tptktus in tlie Dachstein Mountains.— 
Edm, V. Molsisowic, on tiu Rasaaa TriMsic foraaationt.—V; 
Uhlig 'exhibited geological maps of the North-Eastern Traa- 
sylvanin. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORTHI^ 

XIX.— Adolf Erik Nordbnskjk)l5* 

F ew men have done more varied antj real service for 
science than liaron Nordenskjtild, whose portrait 
we are pleased to include in our Tiallcry of Scientific 
Worthies. The present seems an appropriate time to do 
so, when Nordenskjold has crowned tbt labours of half a 
lifetime by recountinjf the story of his greatr.st achieve¬ 
ment, and put the finishing touch to centuiics of effort. 
Baron NortlenokjOld is known to most as the Miccessfiil 
Arctic explorer and navigator, but his claims to be 
regarded as a worthy of science rest on a much wider 
basis. 

.Adolf Erik Nordenskjold was born at HeUingfors, the 
capital of Finland, on November rS, 1832, the third in 
order of seven children, four brothers and three sisters, 
all of whom, with the exception of a sister who died 
young, still survive. TIis parents were Nils GustafNor- 
densigdld, a well-known naturalist, chief of the mining 
department of Finland, and Margarcta Sofia von Haart- 
man. The race from which NordenskJQld sprang had 
been known for centuries for the possession of remarkable 
qualities, among which an ardent love of nature and of 
scientific research was predominant. Its founder is said 
to have been a Lieut. Nordberg, who was settled in 
Upland about the beginning of the seventeenth century 
His son, Johan Erik, born 1660, changed the name to 
Nordenberg. He died in 1740, leaving two sons, Anders 
Johan and Carl Frederik, both of whom, though the latter 
was only lieutenant, were elected members of the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences when it was founded in 1739, Both 
were ennobled in 1751. Carl Frederik is the common 
ancestor of the families bearing the name of Nordenskjold 
now living in Sweden and Finland. One of his many 
rcmaikable sons, the third in order, Col. Adolf Gustaf 
Notdenskjfild, became owner of Frugord in Finland. 
This property, situated in a forest-crowned valley in the 
department of Nyland, is still in the possession of the 
Nordenskjhlds. Here CoL Adolf Gustaf Nordcnskjdld 
built a peculiar residence, the middle of which is taken 
up with a ball two stories high, round the upper part of 
which runs a broad gallery in which collections in natural 
history are arranged. His youngest soOf Nils Gustaf, 
was bom in 1792. After passing his examination in 
mining at the University of Upsala he was for several 
years a pupil of Berzelius, with whom he formed the 
wannest friendship, which was only broken off by death. 
Nils Gustaf, early known as a distinguished mineralogist, 
was appointed a government inspector of mines in his 
native country, and by means of liberal grgnts of public 
ntoney wu enabled to undertake extenaive fore^ tours, 
which brought him into communication with most of the 
eminent mineralogists and chemists of the day in Eng¬ 
land, France, and Germany. After three years of foreign 
ttavd he returned to Finland, and was promoted in 1824 
to be chief of the mining depattment, and devoted thirty 
yonre of mdeat activity to the improvemeiit of that bn- 
portent branch of the industry of his native land. He 
tRtelled throngh Finland in all directions in the prosecn- 
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lion of his untiring tnineralogical and geological re¬ 
searches. His travels extended as far as the Ural. He 
published his views, discoveries, and experiments, in 
many scientific periodicals and in several inilependent 
works, and a large number of minerals discovered by 
him afford evidence of his keen research. He was made 
Councillor of State, and obtained many distinctions for 
his scientific services from the sovereign and from learned 
bodies. On February 21, i366, he ended his active life 
.It Frugord, and was laid to rest in his father's grave. 

Adolf Erik while yet a boy was an industrious collector 
of mincr.'its and of insects, and was permitted to accom¬ 
pany his father on his tours, acquiring thus early the keen 
eye of the mineralogist. After stud) ing for some lime with 
a private tutor he was sent to the gymnasium at Borgo. 
where, as at similar institutions el'^ewhere, there then pre¬ 
vailed, as he tells us in the autobiographical sketch which 
he wrote for Bejer’s “ Swedish Biographic il Lexicon,” an 
almost unlimited freedom, the teachers taking no over¬ 
sight whatever of the pupils’ attention to their studies. 

Nordenskjiild entered the University of Helsingfors in 
1849, devoting himself chiefly to the study of chemistry, 
natural history, mathematics, physics, and above all, of 
mineralogy and geology. “ Already, before I became a 
student," he writes, “ I had been allowed to accompany 
tny father in mineralogical excursions, and had acquired 
from him skill in recognising and collecting minerals and 
in the use of the blowpipe, which he, being a pupil of 
Gahn and Berzelius, handled with a masterly skill un¬ 
known to must of the chemists of the present day. I 
now undertook the charge of the rich mineral collection 
at Frugord, and besides, during the vacations made ex¬ 
cursions to Pitkerantn, Tammela, Pargas, and others of 
Finland's interesting mineral localities. By practice I 
thus acquired a keen and certain eye for recognising 
minerals, which has been of great service to me in the 
path of life I afterwards followed." 

After passing his candidate cxaminallon in 1853, Nor- 
denskjfild accompanied his father on a mineralogic^ lour 
to Ural devoting most of his attention to DcmidolT's iron 
.and copper mines at Tagilsk. Here he planned an ex¬ 
tensive journey through Siberia, but the breaking out of 
the Crimean war put a stop to it. 

** After my return," says Nordenskjold, “ I continued 
to prosecute my chemical and mineralogical studies with 
zeal, and wrote as my dissertation for the degree of Licen¬ 
tiate a paper ' On the Crystalline Forms of Graphite and 
Chondrodite/ which was discussed under the presidency 
of Prof. Arppe on the 28th of February, 1855. The fol- 
lowteg summer 1 was employed on a work of somewhat 
greater cktent—* A Description of the Minerals found in 
Finland,’ which was published the same autumn. Various 
short papers in mineralogy and molecular chemistry were 
printed in Acta Socittatis scientiarum Fennia: I also 
publiahcd, along with Dr. E. Nylander, ‘The Molhisca of 
Fitlland*,r( Helsingfors, 1856), as an answer to a priab 
question proposed by one of the faculty. In the mtervud 
1 bad been appointed Curator of the Mathcmatico-ntysl^ 
cal frcoltyr and had obtained a post at the Mining 
M mkdng engineer extraordinary, with inconsiderable' 
and an express understanding Aat. no service would 
be retydred from me in return. A salary was also attached 
to my enratorship.’' 
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Nordensicjald, however, did not long hold these appoint¬ 
ments, having incurred the wrath of von Berg, the governor 
of Finland, for being present at a dinner at which, with the 
thoughtlessness of youth, there was some liberal talk and 
free singing. This was in November 1855, and Norden- 
skjdld resolved to take advantage of his rustication to 
travel. He went to Berlin, where he stayed during the 
spring and early summer of 1854, working in Rose's 
laboratory at researches in mineral analysis. Returning 
to Finland the same year, he had hoped to obtain a 
travelling scholarship, meaning to devote himself to 
Siberia, but was disappointed. He, however, obtained a 
stipend for a line of study through Europe in 1857. 
Before leaving he attended the Promotion Festival of 
that year, where he was to take his Master’s and Doctor's 
degrees. At the Festival there was more liberal talk, 
which von Berg construed into “high treason,” and 
Nordenskjdld thought it advisable to leave Finland for a 
time. He crossed over to Sweden, where he ultimately 
became naturalised, and rose to eminence both in public 
life and as a worker in science. Since 1862, however, 
Nordenskjdld had been allowed to go to Finland as often 
as he pleased, and would have been, in 1867, appointed 
Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Helsingfors, 
had he been able to promise to abjure politics, which he 
could not do entirely. By this time (July i, 1863) he had 
married a Finnish lady (Anna Mannesheim, daughter of 
ex-President Count Carl Mannesheim). In 1858 Norden- 
skjbld took part in the Brst expedition to Spitzbergen, 
organised by Sorell, the head of the Swedish Geological 
Survey. To these and other voyages of Nordenskjdld 
we referred at some length in vol. xx, pp, 606, 631, and 
further details will be found in Mr. Leslie’s Arctic 
Voyage of A. £. Nordenskjdld,” published by Macmillan 
and Co. in 1879, to which we are mainly indebted for the 
details of the present article. On his return from this 
voyage in the autumn of 1858 Nordenskjdld was ap¬ 
pointed successor to Mosander in the Mincralogical 
department of the Riks Museum at Stockholm. Mean¬ 
time he had been engaged mainly in the practical study 
of the mineralogy of Scandinavia. 

” Immediately after my return to Stockholm I entered 
on my new employment and began to work partly at the 
arrangement of the museum, partly at scientific researches 
which formed the subjects of several of my papers pub¬ 
lished either in the Transactions of the Academy of 
Sciences or of the Geological Society. At Pro( Mosan- 
der’s death, when the rebuilding of the Academy’s house 
had just begun, the mincralogical collection was stuffed 
into three small rooms, where there was so little space 
Aat the exhibition of the collection could not be thought 
of, The new spacious apartments intended for the Riks 
Museum were finished in the summer of 1865, and already 
by the following autumn the arrangement and removal of 
the collections were so far advanced that the Museum 
could be opened to the public. It has since been my 
constant endeavour to enlarge the collection not only by 
purchases from dealers in minerals, but mainly by visits 
to the most important mineral localities in Scandinavia, 
undertaken on account of the Museum, partly by the 
Intendent himself, partly by Assistant Lindstrb.n, or by 
students of mineralogy rrom the Universities. In conse¬ 
quence of the extraordinaxy richness of the Scandinavian 
peninsula in rare and remarkable minerals, the Minva- 
logical Museum at Stockholm, with the help of the col¬ 
lections, valuable in certain directions, which have existed 


from Mosander's time, has In this way become one of the 
most considerable in £uri^” 

Nordenskjbld still continued to travel in search of 
minerals through various parts of Sweden and Norway. 
In 1861 he took part in another expedition to Spitzbergen 
under Toriilt, and in December, 1862, he crossed on the 
ice from Sweden to Finland, in order to make some 
investigations on the formation of sea-ice. In 1864 
another expedition was made to Spitzbergen in connection 
with the measurement of an arc of meridian, and in the 
following year he was busy with further mineralogical 
investigations both in Sweden and Finland. In 1867 an 
agreeable change came in the form of a visit to Paris in 
connection with the Metric Commission, and the Exhibi* 
tton of that year gave Nordenskjfild an opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of many eminent men of science. 
In the summer of 1868 Nordenskjdld found himself at the 
head of an expedition on a much larger scale than any of 
his previous ones, and partly fitted out at the Government 
expense. Rich and important scientific collections were 
brought home, and they reached the highest northern 
latitude which any vessel could be proved to have 
attained in the old hemisphere at that time. Among the 
contributors to this expedition was Mr. Oscar Dickson of 
Gothenburg, whose name is inseparably connected with 
Nordenskjdld's Arctic researches, and who has continued 
ever since to contribute to bis expeditions with unprece¬ 
dented liberality. Mr. Dickson, as is evident from his 
name, is of British origin, his father having been a native 
of Scotland who many years ago settled in Sweden. 
Previous to and preparatory for his next expedition, 
Nordenskjdld in 1870 visited Greenland, in company 
with Dr. Berggren, with results of the greatest value ; 
some of which he refers to as follows :— 

“The collection of new contributions to the flora of 
the Polar countries during several preceding geoltmcal 
eriods of special importance for a know^ge of the 
istory of the development of our globe. The discovery 
in the Miocene basaltic strata of Greenland at Ovifak, on 
the island Diskd, of the largest known blocks of meteoric 
iron, regarding the origin of which an extensive scientific 
controversy has arisen, and which perhaps will at some 
future time form the starting point ror quite a new theory 
of the method of formation of the heavenly body wo 
inhabit. The large blocks were brought home the follow¬ 
ing year by two vessels of war which were sent out to 
Greenland for that purpose by the Swedish Government, 
under the command of Baron von Otter. 

“Anexcursion of some length was made into the wil¬ 
derness of ice, everywhere full of bottomless clefts, which 
Occupies the interior of Greenlandy and whichi if I except 
unimportant wanderings along the edge and an incon¬ 
siderable attempt in the same direction in the year 1728, 
by the Dane Dalager, was now, for the first time* trodden 
by human foot. 1 had here an opportunity of clearing 
up the nature of a formation which, during one of the 
latest geological ages, covered a great part 0? the civilised 
countries of Europe, and which, though it has given occar 
Sion to an exceedingly comprehensive literature in all 
cultivatM languages, Amf nevft before been examhud by 
any geohgist. The equipment for the Journey was ex¬ 
ceedingly defective, because everybody with whom 1 con- 
j ° knowledge of the cireomstances, 

declam to me that such a Journey was impracticable, 
and that in consequence my preparadons wen thrown 
away. It was on this account that I was compelled to 
return earlier than would otherwise have been the case.'* 
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One object of Nordenskjfild’s^oingto Gteenland was to 
discover whether dogs could be' used in Spitsbergen for 
extensive sledge journeys, with the result that he found 
that they could not be entployed " in long sledge journeys 
in the regions where no game was to be had.” 

Nordenskjdld had not ct-ased to take an interest in 
public affairs, and represented the capital of Sweden in 
the Diet for 1869 to 1871, during which he managed to 
bring about some important legislative measures for the 
better promotion of science. In the Spitsbergen Expedi¬ 
tion of 1873-73 Nordenskjold spent the winter in Mussel 
Bay, the state of the ice having been in an unusually 
unfavourable condition. Among the results of the expe¬ 
dition Nordenskjdld mentions the following:—' 

“The discovery on the Polar-ice itself of a dust of 
cosmic origin, containing metallic nickel-iron; researches 
by Dr. Kjeilman on the development of algae during the 
winter night, which at Mussel Bay is four months long; 
researches on the Aurora and its spectrum by Dr. Wij- 
kander and Lieut. Parent, of the Italian Marine; re¬ 
searches by Dr. Wijkander on horizontal refraction in 
severe cold; a complete series of meteorological and 
magnetic observations in the most northerly latitude 
where such observations had up to this time been carried 
on ; the discovery of numerous new contributions to a 
knowledge of the flora of the Polar countries during 
fonner geological epochs; a sledge excursion undertaken 
under very different circumstances by Palandcr and 
myself, whereby the north part of North East Land was 
surveyed, and a journey, very instructive in a scientific 
point of view, made over the inland ice of North East 
Land, &c., &c.'’ 

Then, in 1875, followed the expedition to the mouths of 
the Yennissei and Obi, the first of a series which cul¬ 
minated in the circumnavigation of Europe and Asia, of 
which we have just had such a full and instructive 
narrative. 

Thus no one man has done half so much as Baron 
Nordenskjdld for a scientific exploration of the Arctic 
regions. The most striking characteristics of his various 
expeditions have been the small expense at which they 
were conducted, their modest but carefully-considered 
equipment, the clear and scientific methods on which they 
were planned, and the wealth and high value of the 
results obtained. In the intervals between the expedi¬ 
tions, Nordenskjdld was by no means idle. Not only 
was he occupied with his official duties as chief of the 
Stockholm Museum, but his researches in mineralogy, on 
the origin and constitution of meteors, on aurora*, and, in 
other important departmentsi are of the greatest moment. 
In 1876 be took part as a commissioner in the Philadelphia 
Exhibition; when he returned on July i of that year he 
stepped on board the vessel that was to take him on his 
second expedition to the Yennissei. We give the first of two 
articles on his researches on Aurorae^ and hope shortly to 
give tome account of his work in Connection with Meteors. 

As to the personal character of Baron Nordenakjfild we 
need say little, bis modesty and geniality and his aversion 
to public display are well-known. He has in hit adopted 
country risen to the highest honours, and as a wdl-eamed 
reward for the success of his last expedition, the King of 
Sweden, his warm supporter, conferred on him the title 
of Baron. From scientific societies all over the world he 
lias receive honours. He Is only yet in his prime; 
aod is now preparing for another expedition to the 


shores of Siberia, and we trust he may long be spared to 
carry on the work in which it would be difficult to find a 
successor. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF FINDING WORKABLE 
COAI^SEAMS UNDER THE LONDON AREA 

N a lecture recently delivered at the London Institu¬ 
tion, an attempt was made to lay before a popular 
audience the course of reasoning, by which geologists 
have demonstrated that productive Coal-Measures may 
not improbably lie at no great depth beneath the metro¬ 
politan districts. The verification of the prediction that 
a ridge of Palieozoic rocks would be found to extend at a 
moderate depth beneath London, which has resulted from 
the borings made by Messrs. Meux and Co, in the Tot¬ 
tenham Court Road, and by the New River Company at 
Turnford and Wate, has renewed the interest which 
geologists have long taken in the question ; and as the 
people of the metropolis new pay something like ;^5,ooo,ooo 
a year for the carriage of coal from a distance, it appeared 
to be not unlikely that the general public might also be 
brought to take an intelligent interest in this important 
problem. 

The discussion of the subject which has since taken 
place in the newspapers shows that such an expectation 
Wtos not altogether unreasonable. But it must at the 
same time be confessed that some of the writers who 
have dealt with the subject have shown such a total mis¬ 
apprehension of the true nature of the problem, as to 
render it advisable to give in the pages of Nature some 
explanations of the positions taken up by geologists in 
connection with the whole question. 

As long ago as the year 1826, Dr. Buckland and Mr. 
Conybeare, in describing the features of the Bristol and 
Somerset coalfield, took occasion to point out how closely 
the Coal-Measures of that district resemble those of the 
great Belgian coalfield. This resemblance can be traced 
not only in the nature and succession of the strata in the 
two co^fields, but also in their positions and relations. 

In the year 1841 MM. E. de Beaumont and Dufrdnoy 
called attention to the fact that coal had been followed 
under newer beds in the North of France, and that pos¬ 
sibly the same ridge of old rocks with coal-strata might 
stretch right away under the south-eastern counties of 
England. 

In 1846 Sir Henry de la Beche gave much greater pre¬ 
cision to the suggestion, and wrote as follows-.—“From 
the movement of the older rocks many a mass of Coal- 
Measurb may be buried beneath the Oolites and Cre¬ 
taceous rocks on the east (of the Bristol Coalfield), 
connectiug that district with those of Central England 
and.Be]gium, rolled about and partially denuded prior to 
the deposition of the New Red Sandstone.” 

In 185a M. Meugy pointed out that it was by no means 
iaquobal^le that the coal basins of Belgium and Northern 
France would be found to extend right under the London 
basin. 

But it iato Mr. Godwin-Austen that we are indebted 
for the moat complete and philosophical discussion of the. 
whole problem. In his well-known paper read before the 
Geological Society in 1855, he showed that the Coal- 
Measures, which had been proved to thin out undtt the 
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Chalk near Thdronanne, would probably be found to 
make their appearance again near Calais, and to be 
prolonged beneath the Chalk and Tertiary beds along 
a line parallel to, if not coincident with, that of the North 
Downs, and thence away towards the Bristol and Somer¬ 
setshire Coalfield. 

In the Report of the Coal Commission, published in 
1871, Prof. Prestwich has very ably argued the whole 
question, and brought forward a large amount of new 
evidence bearing upon it. 

That geologists were right in their prediction of the 
existence of a ridge of Palceozoic rocks (the Axis of 
Artois), extending under the metropolitan area, has now 
been abundantly proved by boring operations. The 
strata of the Bristol and Somerset Coalfield have been 
traced and worked for a distance of about six miles under 
the overlying younger strata, I'hat these overlying strata 
tend to thin away as they are followed towards the east 
has been proved by Prof. Hull and other geologists who 
have studied the Trias, Lias, and Oolites of the Midland 
district; and Prof. Prestwich has shown from a boring 
made at Oxford that tlie whole of the Lias and Oolites, 
which to the westward arc several thousands of feet thick, 
beneath that city, arc reduced in thickness to 420 feet. 
At Burford, in Oxfordshire, Coai-me.isure strata have 
actually been proved to exist at a depth of 1184 feet from 
the surface, and at Northampton at 830 feet. At Harwich, 
Carboniferous strata were found at a depth of 1026 feet; 
at Ostend, Paltcoioic rocks were found at 975 feet; and 
at Vilvorde, near Brussels, at about 600 feet. These 
facts serve to show that a great attenuation of the Meso¬ 
zoic strata takes place, as they were followed tpwards the 
south-east, and that the Palaeozoic rocks arc brought by so 
much nearer to the surface. 

To the eastward, where the strata of the Belgian coal¬ 
field are found to be covered by overlapping younger 
strata, the productive measures have been followed by 
the enterprising French mining engineers, by means of 
pits sunk through the tertiaries and chalk, .and in this 
way valuable coal supplies have been obtained along 
nearly the whole of the line from Mons and Charleroi to 
Lillers. At llardinghen, between Calais and Boulogne, 
coal-measures are, in consequence of upheaval and denu¬ 
dation, exposed at the surface, while near the former town, 
strata of Carboniferous age have been found at a depth of 
1138 feet. 

The interesting experimental boring put down at Battle 
in Sussex, in order to prove the depth of the oolites be¬ 
neath the Wealden, resulted in a very interesting disco¬ 
very. It was found that in this district the Jurassic strata 
are of considerable thickness, and that it is therefore 
hopeless to attempt to reach the Palaeozoic axis in that 
part of the Wealden area. 

Five deep borings have however demonstrated the very 
moderate depth at which the Palaiozoic rocks lie in the 
Metropolitan district. At Tottenham Court Road the 
Palaeozoic ridge was found at a depth of 1066 feet; at 
Kentish 1 own at 1114 feet; at Tumford, near Cheshunt, 
at 940; at Ware at 796 feet; and at Crossness, near 
Erith, at 1008 feet. The exact age of the beds reached 
«t Kentibh 'iown and Crossness is somewhat doubtful, 
but at 'l ottenbam Court Road and at Tumford the 
Upper Devonian was found, and at Ware the Wenlock 


shales of the Upper Silurian, We are indebted to Mr. 
Etheridge for a careful study of these borings, and for the 
determination of the numerous fossils obtained from 
them. 

Another interesting fact demonstrated by these borings 
is that the strata lie at very high angles, the dip found 
at Tottenham Court Road being 36“, and that at Ware 

30“. 

The evidence obtained from these borings proves that 
the rocks forming the old Palieozoic ridge are bent into a 
series of east and west folds, and among these folds it is 
highly probable that Coal-measure strata will be found. 

As to the point at which a boring might be put down 
with the greatest chance of success, several different 
opinions exist. 

Prof. Prestwich thinks that a point in the southern 
suburbs of London, such as Sydenham or Croydon, is 
well worthy of being selected as the site for a new trial, 
and he points out that, even if coal were not found, the 
Lower Greensand might be met with, and this would in all 
probability be found to afibrcl such an abundant supply 
of excellent water that the money expended in the in¬ 
vestigation would not be thrown away. 

Mr. Godwin-Austen, believing that a probable corre¬ 
spondence will be found to exist between the modern and 
ancient lines of disturbance, suggests some point near 
the North Downs, which is the axis of a great post- 
Cretaceous flexure, as the most hopeful one. 

Some authorities have favoured the idea that it will be 
wise to avoid the task of sinking through the chalk, by 
commencing south of the North Downs,' while others, 
foreseeing some difficulties in putting down borings and 
shafts through the loose running sands of the Folkestone 
beds, are in favour of a renewed attempt in more northern 
points of the Wealden district. But in face of the facts 
revealed by the Battle boring and the known thickness of 
the Wealden, it may well be doubted if it would be 
advisable to commence so far away from the proved 
position of the Paheozoic axis. 

The coal-basins, if they exist on this Palaeozoic ridge, 
arc probably long and narrow in form, like those of Bel¬ 
gium and Northern France, having their longer axes 
directed from east to west. Wo now know that the 
Palaeozoic ridge lies at depths varying from 800 to isoo 
feet below the surface in the London district. As coal is 
profitably worked in many pits in this country more than 
2000 feet deep, there is no reason why the coal, if dis¬ 
covered, should not be mined under London. We are 
now, therefore, in a position to state What are the require¬ 
ments for a systematic search for coal under this city, 
and the conditions under which that search must ^ 
made. 

This question, which is one of such paramount import¬ 
ance to the people of London, would probably be con^letely 
set at rest, if a series of borings were put down along a 
line running from Hertford on the north to RedhUl on the 
south, a distance of less than forty miles. Considering 
the probable narrowness of the coalfields (that of Belginm 
averages less than four miles in width) the borings ought 
to be only a few miles apart, and thus at least ten or 
twelve borings witli a protmble average depth of 1000 foet 
would be necessary. But, of these required borings, four 
have already been executed, those namdy at Ware, 
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Turnford, Kentiah Town, and Tottenham Court Road; of coai. The people of London who are reluctant to 
and thus only six or eight more borings would be neces- alter the construction of their grates so as to adapt them 
sary. With the improved methods of working by the to the use of such coals, .at their present prices, might 
diamond rock-drill, these borings could probably be find it well worth their while to do so if those prices were 
carried to the depth of 1000 feet at the cost of a few reduced to one-half or one-third of what they are at 
thousands of pounds, and this would be a very moderate present. 


sum to pay for settling such a highly important question. 
It is of course possible that only two or three of these 
borings would be required, and the order in which they 
should be executed must be in -a great measure deter¬ 
mined by the results which were obtained by those first 
put down. Probably it would be well to commence with 
the sites suggested by Prof. Prcstwich and Mr. Godwin- 
Austen respectively, namely, Croydon or Sydenham, and 
a point near the North Downs. 

The only chance of this line of borings missing the coal¬ 
bearing strata would result from the circumstance that the 
coal-troughs are not continuous, but are, in all probability, 
like those of Belgium and Northern France, separated by 
pre-Cretaceous upheaval and denudation, along lines cross¬ 
ing the great axis, into separate long and narrow basins. 
It is therefore just possible that a boring might reach a 
point lying between two such basins. It would follow 
from this that while the Coal-measures, if they exist, 
would in all probability be found by such a systematic 
search as wc advocate, yet the failure to discover them 
would not absolutely demonstrate their absence in the 
whole of the Metropolitan district. 

Since it is the people of London who would mainly 
benefit by the discovery of coal under their city, it is by 
them that the effort to raise the comparatively moderate 
sum of money required for such a systematic search as 
we have advocated must be made. When the magnitude 
of the interests at stake is remembered, it is surely not 
too much to hope that, so soon as the people of this city 
fully realise the importance of the evidence brought for¬ 
ward by geologists, they will be prepared to make the 
necessary effort to secure the decision of the question in 
the only way that is practicable, namely, by actual 
experiment. 

Some of those who have recently engaged in this dis¬ 
cussion have taken it for granted that the great smoke- 
pall that too often rests over this city would necessarily 
bt increased by the discovery of coal beneath London. 
They have therefore stigmatised geologists as '‘Philis¬ 
tines,” resolutely bent on destroying all the little “ sweet¬ 
ness and Kght” left to the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Loudon. But it is by no means certain that any such 
efiRmts would follow from the discovery of coal in the 
metropolitan area. It must be admitted that the beautiful 
landscapes of our home counties would not be improved 
if coal-tips, engine-houses, and winding^gear were to rise 
in all dlKcti<»s about them, but the reduction of coal and 
gas bills to one-half or one-third of their present amount 
would, by most London householders, be Mgardcd as a 
sufficient cempensation for such disadvantages. Juthfing 
front the character of the coals foued in the Bristid 
ttd Somerset and the Belgian coalfields, it is probaUe 
that while gas- end caking-coals woidd not be Wanting, 
^ paas part of the coal under London would prove 
te be-mithrncite end herd ooak. Every one who baa 
vMted the Smoke Abetement Exhibition nrast be con- 
that there ie a great future for such varieties 


In this way the discovery of coal under London might 
lead the way to that general reform in our domestic hearths, 
which we all desire, but which we find it so difficult to 
realise; and thus, perhaps, the discovery of coal at a 
moderate depth beneath us, paradoxical as the sugges¬ 
tion may appear, may lead to the purification of our 
London atmosphere. John W. Judd 

TNE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRJTANNICA 
TJu EncycUpiViiia Britannica. Ninth Edition. Vol. 

XIIL Inf.—Kan. (Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 

1881.) 

T is impossible to do justice in detail to all the leading 
scientific articles in this volume ; we can only express 
our satisfaction of the admirable manner in which the pub¬ 
lication keeps to the level of its first promise. We have 
only space to glance at one or two articles, regretting that 
those on " Instinct,” by Mr. Romanes ; “ Insectivorous 
Plants,” by Mr. P. Geddes ; “ Iron,” by Dr. Alder 
Wright; “Kangaroo/* by Prof. Flower, and others of 
equally high mark, can only be mentioned. 

In Mathematics the pUce tie resistance is a very 
carefully digested article upon the Infinitesimal CViA 
culus^ by Mr. B. Williamson, F.R S., who has already 
won his spurs in this field by his two treatises on the 
Differential and Integral C.alculus. In a former notice 
we expressed ourselves somewhat hesitatingly upon the 
utility of elaborate articles upon branches of mathematics 
in a work of this kind, but the "Calculus," we think, lends 
itself more readily to such treatment than almost any 
other branch. Certainly the subject, in the hands of Mr. 
Williamson, is handled in such a way that the student, so 
far as the text is concerned, will be independent of any of 
the usual textbooks, and will only require to consult them 
for exercises to try his hand upon, to test his acquaint¬ 
ance with the principles herein so clearly unfolded and 
aptly illustrated. The advanced mathematician also will 
find not only sufficient matter for his purpose, but, what is 
more serviceable to him, a ready means of reference to 
the original sources of information. In this respect we 
cannot speak too highly of the care bestowed on all parts 
of the tw’O divisions into which the Infinitesimal Calculus 
bifurcates. The narrative of the contribations of Le¬ 
gendre, Gauss, Abel, and Jacobi to elliptic functions, in 
the concluding portion of the paper, is an admirably 
lucid exposition of the relative positions of these great 
analysts in this department. Mr. Williamson devotes 
190 columns to the practical portion of his article : in 
the^e he naturally treads on she lines he has pursued in 
bis prevism woria. He fdlows the subject of Enwiapes 
with aaketch ef SymMk first started by Ai^ 

gist, nko was succeeded by Francois, Servois, and in 
mote recett times by Hargreave, Boole, and Crofton. 
He gives useful reference here also to Hankd and Gnss» 
mann, who have treated symbolic methods in a compre- 
hentive manner. Another novel section in this conneetiow 
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is one on Jacobians, in which the elementary properties 
of these functions are put before the reader. 

In Part II., under Frullani's theorem, reference is 
made to the recent extensions by Messrs. Elliott and 
Leudesdorf, and the demonstration by M. Zolotareff, 
that the remainder in Lagrange’s theorem is expressible 
as a definite integral is given. Our Author was not 
aware that Mr. Emory McClintock had applied the same 
mode of demonstration to the similar case of Laplace’s 
theorem, as the number of the American journal ef 
Mathematics (vol. iv., No. 1) has reached this country 
subsequently to the publication of his article. Due im¬ 
portance is assigned to Definite Integrals and to the 
hyperbolic functions which now play an important part in 
investigations. 

The last 79 articles are devoted to the subject of elliptic 
functions, upon which we have written above. The 
whole of this discussion convinces one how well fitted the 
writer is to bring out a separate treatise on this branch, 
and we hope that a rumour which has reached us will 
soon become an actual fact. We may note the appear¬ 
ance within a very recent date of a new edition of Abel’s 
works. Passing now from the practical treatment to the 
historical, which rightly is put in the forefront of the com¬ 
munication, we need not dwell in any detail upon the 
early history of the subject. That has reached its position 
of equilibrium, and no stormy winds of controversy are 
■likely to disturb its calm. But we did wonder what posi¬ 
tion Mr. Williamson would take when he came to discuss 
the (ommercium epistoHcnm business. We ourselves 
bad long thought that little could be added to De Mor¬ 
gan's summing-up, still we remembered some strong lan¬ 
guage which once appeared in our epistolary columns (see 
vol. V. pp. 62, $1, i2i). We need hardly say that Mr. 
Williamson appears to have gone over all the sources of 
information which we had ourselves recently examined, 
and he seems to us to have come to the right solution. 
We append his summing-up 

"It is the less necessary now-a-days to enter into the 
merits of this great quarrel, inasmuch as it has long been 
agreed upon, by all mathematicians who have examined 
into the controversy; that Newton and Lcibnitx are both 
justly entitled to be recognised as independent discoverers 
of the principles of the calculus, and that, while Newton 
was certainly master of the method of fluxions before 
Leibnitz discovered his method, yet Leibnitz had several 
years priority of publication." 

A VERY effective article is the one on insects by Mr. R. 
McLachlan, F. R.S. In it we find condensed into a few pages 
a very correct and instructive history of this immense class 
of that subdivision of the animal kingdom now known as 
the Arthropods. As in most of the classes of the animal 
kingdom, the limits of the class Insects are not very 
sharply defined. In general every one thinks that it is an 
easy task to define an insect, but to do so in the way 
that we can define a mammal is not possible with our pre¬ 
sent knowledge; stiU a fairly satisfactory diagnosis is 
here given to us, and the certain small aberrant groups 
are not altogether overlooked. The insects not only form 
the largest class of the arthropodous sub-kingdom, but, 
according to the author, possibly outnumber all the other 
members of the animal kingdom besides. It seems cei> 
tain that at the present time there are about 60,000 pre* 


sumably distinct species of beetles described, and it seems 
safe to assume that the number of known species of other 
orders is greater, thus giving a total of about 200^000. 
But as yet we are only on the threshold of our knowledge 
of the forms that actually exist in Nature—many enor¬ 
mous groups of living forms being still only very partially 
studied—so that we may pretty confidently anticipate 
that some day, not very far distant, the number of known 
forms will not fall far short, the author writes, of 
1^000,000, but we would feel inclined to write instead 
50(^000. As to the antiquity of the group, indications of it 
appear in the Devonian series, and become more marked 
and numerous in the Carboniferous. With few exceptions 
these are those of insects belonging to orders in which the 
metamorphoses are incomplete, and there seems no evi¬ 
dence that any anthrophilous insects, such as bees or 
butterflies, were then in existence; As one ascends the 
geological scale, insect life gradually develops itself, not 
becoming however at all abundant until Tertiary times. As 
to their geographical distribution, they would seem to be 
everywhere on the earth’s surface, the more attractive 
forms are more often denizens of the tropics, but showy 
butterflies were found during the late Arctic Expedition 
almost up to 83° N. lat. They occur on land, in fresh¬ 
water, in hot springs, in brine, in the deep recesses of 
vast caverns, on the surface of the ocean, and we may add, 
‘ are at home under the flow and ebb of its waters all around 
our own shores. The subjects of the duration of their 
life, their uses to man, the injuries they directly and in¬ 
directly inflict on him, their parasitism, their anatomical 
structure, the wondrous story of their change of form, 
these are all ably though briefly handled. The systematic 
portion of the article, though of necessity condensed into 
the smallest possible compass, is especially interesting. 
The sequence of the orders is 


Metamorphosis complete. 


Metamorphosis incomplete . 

No metamorphosis . 

The stumbling-block of all systematists has been the 
Linnean order Neuroptera. The author manages it after 
the method of Erichson, placing those neuropterous fiwms 
with an incomplete metamorphosis as the sub-order Or- 
tboptera. He tucks in the Diptera between the Coleoptera 
and Lepidoptera, a position we doubt very much that they 
will consent to occupy, though on the author's views as to 
the absolute value of metamorphosis in classification, this 
position might stand. The Mallophaga are without hesi¬ 
tation placed as degraded Pseudo-neuroptera, and the 
Anopleura as equally degraded Hemiptera, despite what 
veterans in entomological science (/.r. people too old to 
take in new ideas) may say. But, says Mr. McLaddaa, 
there is a breaking point to elasticity even in ideas (ff 
classification; and so he avails himself of an assertion of 
Sir J. Lubbock, that the Collembola and Thysanttzar- 
sprightly things—4re scarcely within (we note not with¬ 
out) the pale of true insects. Still fearing that no one 
else might write about them, that they might be over¬ 
looked by the writers of the articles on Crustacea, Araeh- 


Coleoptera 
Diptera 
Lepidoptera 
Neuroixna 
f Orthoptera 
Hemiptera 
Collembola 
\ Thyaanura. 
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nida, and Myriopoda—as, to speak the truth, was even 
more than likely—we have a neat little account of them 
given here. We have written enough to indicate what a 
freshly-written and interesting though condensed article 
this is, though on a well-worn theme, and we must be 
pardoned for so briefly touching on the burning question 
of classification. 

OUR BOOK SHELF 

Tkt Year-Book of Pharmacy^ and Transactions of the 

Phannaceutical Conference. 8vo. Pp. 560. (London: 

Churchill, 1881.} 

This year-book is divided into several parts—an intro¬ 
duction, which gives a short account of all that has been 
done in the year, a section in chemistry, another on 
materia medica and pharmacy, one on notes and foimulm, 
another on bibliography, and lastly, the transactions of 
the British Pharmaceutical Conference at York. A 
number of short abstracts of interesting papers are in¬ 
cluded in the work. The excitement caused by the recent 
case of poisoning by aconitine is likely to make the reader 
turn first to the papers on this alkaloid. Dr. Wright has 
furnished his researches on the alkaloids of aconite, the 
chief being aconitine, which is the active principle of the 
ordinary monkshood, and the pseud-aconitine, which is 
the still more deadly alkaloid of the aconitum ferox. 
Powerful as those poisons are, one much more powerful 
has been obtained by Dr. Langgaard from a species of 
Japanese aconite. Another paper, of much interest from 
a forensic point of view, is one on ptomaines, or alka- 
loidal bodies found in human corpses after exhuma¬ 
tion. These are actual poisons, formed in the body by 
putrefaction, and bearing considerable resemblance, both 
m their chemical reactions and poisonous effects upon 
animals, to natural vegetable alkaloids. This subject is 
one of very great importance, as tbe condemnation of 
perfectly innocent persons might result from one of these 
ptomaines being mistaken for a vegetable poison. There 
are a number of other researches on tbe active principles 
of various plants, remedial and poisonous, but all these 
yield in interest to those on the synthesis of similar 
bodies, for the great object of medicine is to cure, not by 
chance, but with certainty, and towards this object ail 
branches of medical science are as present tending. 
It was formerly the reproach of medicine that doctors 
poured drugs of which they knew little into bodies 
of which they knew less; but now, thanks to experi¬ 
ments made upon animals, instead or upon patients, they 
now know a good deal both of the bodies they have to 
treat and the remedies which they are using. Hitherto, 
however, they have been compelled to use many powerful 
substances derived from plants, but varying more or less 
in their constitutional actions. Numbers of these sub¬ 
stances have now been examined, and it is probable that 
before long we shall make them artificially. Prof. 
Ladenburg has now obtained atropine and hyos- 
cyamine from the nightshade, thorn-apple, henbane, 
wd Duboisia, and has lately got a third principle, 
hyoscine, from henbane. By decomposing atropine be 
he obtained tropic acid and tropine, and by recombining 
these products he again formed atropine. In coi^unction 
with L Rugbeimer, be has now succeedN in making 
tropic add synthetically from aceto-phenone, and we now 
await the synthesis of tropine in oraer to complete the 
method of preparing atropine artificially. M. Grimaux 
kas succeeded in converting morphia into codia, an* 
(^her of the alkaloids of opium ; and such researches as 
taken in connection with the rapid advance of our 
knowledge r^rding the physiological action of these 
aubatancei^ leads ua to hope that the day may not be so 
far distant when a .mediod man, wishing to produce a 
certain effect upon his patient, will no longer have to 


search haphazard amongst various plants, but will direct 
I the chemist to make the particular body which he 
requires. We may mention still another paper, less in- 
I teresting to medical men, but more so to the public at 
laige. Prof. Baeyer succeeded, some years ago, in pre¬ 
paring indigo artificially, but tbe process was so expensive 
that it was not likely to be of much practical import.ance. 
He has now, however, succeeded in eftecting the synthesis 
in another way, by which he can not only produce the 
indigo much more cheaply, but can produce it within the 
fibre of the material to be dyed. The artificial produc¬ 
tion of alizarin has already wrought a great change in the 
commercial relations of the South of France, and if 
indigo be produced synthetically at a lower price than it 
can be grown, similar alterations may result in some 
parts of our Indian Empire. 

The New Ceylon. Being a sketch of British North 
Borneo, or Sabah. From official and other sources of 
information. Written and compiled by Joseph Hatton. 
^ (London : Chapman and Hall, 1881.) 

It was hardly to be expected that the new British posses¬ 
sion in North Borneo, to which the Queen has recently 
granted a charter, should long remain without its 
chronicler. Information at first hand respecting tbe 
country is very scarce, but, in the absence of this, Mr. 
Joseph Hatton in his little volume furnishes us with all 
that we can expect for the present. The materials placed 
at his disposal consisted of certain private letters and re¬ 
ports from explorers and the correspondence of ihedirectors 
of the North Borneo Company. In addition to these he hiiB 
made use of all that has already been written on Borneo, 
and the result—“ a pionerr volume,'' he modestly calls it 
—is such as might have been expected from Mr. Hat¬ 
ton's well-known literary skill. The value of the new 
colony to science is rather potential than actual. In 
Labuan and Sar&wak we have only touched the fringes 
of this vast island; we know but little of its mineral 
wealth and other natural resources; its geography, 
geology, fauna, and flora, have never been thoroughly 
studied. Even Mr. Carl Bock, in the journey desermed 
in his recent volume, only crossed a small comer of 
Borneo. With a settled government, under the British 
Hag, we may expect a great increase in our knowledge of 
one of the largest and most interesting islands in the 
world. Mr. Hatton could, had he chosen, have added an 
interesting account of the early trade of the East India 
Company to Bandjermassin and other ports in Borneo 
from the Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, edited 
by Mr. Sainsbury. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself res^onsiile Jar ofinions tsepresstd 
hy his (orresyondents. Neither can he underiake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers' of, routed manuseripts. 
No notUe is taken of anonymons communitationi. 

[The Editor urgently requests lerrespondents to keep their letters 
os fkort as possible. The pressure on his space is so gnat 
that it is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance emn 
Hfeommunications containing interestiur and ncvel facts.] 

Earth-Cnrrenti 

Xhi Astronomer Royal desires me to mention, in regard to Mr. 
W- H. Peeece's communication (p. 289) dfscriWng an unusually 
sudden appearanoe of earth-currents between loh. and iih. p,m. 
on Jamiary 19, thut our magnetic and earth-current reguten 
both show, thr^houi the night of January 19, more or test of 
unusual disturbance, never however very considerable. The 

E eatest deviation occurred in a sodden wave at loh. tsm., as, 
r. Preece. dercribes. From loh. som. ufil midni(^t there 
was general quiet, and the dbtutbance aftermrda was not gnat. 

WiLUAM Ellis 

Royal Observatory, Green* ich, S.E., January 28 
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In a letter to you last u cck Mr. W. H. Prcece called attention 
to a sudden appearance of earth-currents on the l^th between ! 
10.15 P-™- G.M.T., traces remaining until 10.50. A 

magnetic storm wai in progress at the time, and had commenced 
shortly after 4 p.in. The declination magnet moved at first 
slightly towards the we^-t; but the most rajiid movement was 
towards the east, and cominenceti at 9.40, attaining its aheolute 
minimum, or greatest E. elongation, nt >0.9. It then returned 
as rapidly westward until IJ p.m., but the absolute westerly 
maximum was only reached .at 6.50 the next morning. The 
whole range of the ileclinatiou magnet was 53'*0. 

The 11 . F. magnet was not much disturbed, but the chief 
trre^iiritics occurred between 9.50 and 10.55. 

The V.F. magnet sliowed more clearly the action of the dis¬ 
turbing force, with a maximum at 7 45 p.m., and a minimum at 
3.40 the next mornmg. The V.F. magnet was tremulous 
between lao and 10.40 p.m., with a slight minimum at iai5. 

S. J. Pkrry 

StonyhoTst Observatory, Whalley, January 39 

Thr magnetographs at this oh.-ervatory regi«tered a small 
magnetic disturliance during the evening and night of January 
19, which lasted over an iiitcrs’al of time considerably greater 
than the earth-currents observed by Mr. Trerce. 

The magnets were tolerably iiuicscent until about 4.35 p.m. 
G.M.T., when the declinometer became disturbed, and the 
btfilar indicated a gradual diintnution of hori/onial force, 
vertical force at the same time increasing. Tlie latter attained 
its maximum deviation from the average value at abuiil 8.0 p.m., 
whilst the horizontal intensity indicated its lowest at the i-ame 
lime. The declination after .slightly rising, however, continued 
to dimiui-b, and between 9,30 and IO.15 p.m, it became re- 
dfccd 207 minutes of arc. Between 10.15 ii.o it rapidly 
moved in the contrary direction i9'‘o, after which it gradually 
rose to a position of maximum at 6.50 a.m. on the twentieth, 
when the needle sioorl about 10' to the westward of Us normal 
position at that hour. From that |>oint it gradually fell away, 
and after 11.45 <^ui, it only oscillated slightly about its usual 
pLace. 

The movement between 9.30 and n p,m. of thi bifilar indi¬ 
cated an augmentation of Intensity followed by an equally 
abrupt fall, whilst the vertical-force instrument showed lh.it 
component of terrestrial magnetism to have been but slightly 
affected. 

As is usual in such cases the abrupt disturbance, or os it is 
called from the aspect of the curves, the ])cak, under notice was 
repeated or echoed on scvcnal -ubsc<|uciit day>. 

On the 20lh, about half an hour after midnight very faintly, 
oil the 2(.sC it was stronger, and occurred between 9.30 and 9.50 
p,in. On tlic 22nd between 7.50 and 9.40 p.m., its extent then 
peiiig 10', and finally on the 23rd, from 9.0 to 10.10 p.m., show- 
in^hen aliout the same amount. 

The daily weather charts for the 20ih report bright aurora 
seen on the 19th in Scotland and Norway. 

Kew Observatory, January 30 G. M. Whipple 


Kbferrino to Mr. Fi-eece’s letter of the 24lh inst., it may be 
interesting to note th d in the Daily Weather Chart for the 20th 
inst. bright aurora Is recorded as having appeared in North-West 
Europe on the evening of the I9lh, the day when the earth- 
currents were observed. J, Parnell 

Upper Clapton, January 30 


Variations in the Sun’s Heat 

All lovers of science, and more especially tho.se devoted to 
the study of utmoai^eric physics, must rejoice to learn that the 
Government of Inaia ha.s sanctioned Mr. Blauford’.s proposal to 
send a properly qualified observer with good instruments to I.«h, 
fur the purpose of directly measuring the sun’s heating power 
from day to day. 

Meanwhile, as we shall have to wait for another decade before 
it can 1« settled with any certainty, how much, and in what way 
the sun’s heat varies, ic may be as well to notice the latest and 
hitherto mod valuable indirect evidence, furnished with respect 
to this question bv India. 

Ttot country has Jong been r^rarded as exceptionally well 
placed for reflecting in its meteorological phenomena with com- 
pa'ativdy little complexity the secul ir changes in solar radiation, 


and the only drawback hitherto, has been the lack of good and 
continuous observations over a large area. This has now been 
remedied by the excellent organisation introduced by Mr. Blan- 
ford, by which the observations made at upwards of 100 regular 
ob-ervatories and more than 350 rainfall station^ are collected 
and discussed at one central office, and published in one volume. 
With these it is possible to arrive at averse results, in whidi 
h:cal variations arc eliminated, and which may be accepted with 
confidence as representing the general conditions over the whole 
area. In a recent Pioticer Prof. Hill gives the following table of 
the abnornials m the chief meteorological elemenU for die whole 
of India during the past few years, which, if indirect evidence is 
to l)e trusted, most decidedly favours the hypothesis Prof. Hill 
and myself have all along regarded as the best working hypo¬ 
thesis, viz. that the sun radiates most beat to the earth in the 
years of /fwtst siJoLs. 

Variations of catain JifotiioroloFual Elements from tMr OMOfi 
Values 



temperature 

ofblack 

Annual 

Mean prcuure 

Mean pro¬ 

Mean 

Year. 

tnran air 

of water 

portion of 
cinudy aky. 

eaaual 


bulb ther¬ 
mometer. 

temperature. 

vapour. 

lainikH. 




u 

Tentha, 


1875 

-76 

-•29 

-•004 

-03 

+ 3 ^ 

1876 

“•33 

-•08 

-■017 

- -20 

- 4*37 

1877 

-1 T 9 

+ •17 

-b’OlI 

+ •31 

-a-OT 

1878 

+ ■44 


-foao 

+ '09 

+ 5*66 

1879 

-•36 

-•13 

-*014 

-•06 

+ 1-97 


i’rof. Hill appends the following remarks to this table 
‘‘The radiation, as measured by a thvnnomeler with a 
blackened bulb, rose gradually until 1878, and then fell off in 
intensity; the tomiicraturc of the air, which seem*: the next 
simplest and most direct effect of the sun's heat among those giveu 
in tnc table, also increa-sed until 1878, and then diminished; the 
vaponr tension and cloud- -more remote elTccts—show a similar, 
but nor so closely coincident variation, and finally, the rainfall, 
the most distant cflTect of all, appears to lag just about a year 
behind; for observations made before the commencement of Mr. 
Blanford’s reports for all India indicate that there was a wave of 
heat in 1873-74, immediately preceding the cold period at the 
top of the table.” 

Now while there is no doubt, as Mr. Blanford has recently 
shown in the youmal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
elsewhere, that the temprmturc at the eai ill’s sarCace is very de¬ 
cidedly influenced by rainfall and cloud, wc see from thi.s table 
that the year of highest temiierature nas actually that in which 
most rain fell, and Prof Hill nas found that the excesses of tem¬ 
perature and rainfall, though not strictly contemporaneous, were 
most decided in the same regions of the country. ' It is scarcely 
necessary perhaps to add that the actual sun-spot minimum 
occurred in the middle of 1878, in order to show the important 
bearing of these facts on our hypothesis. 

Tunbridge WclL., January 24 E. DodgLAS ARCHIBALD 

Solar Obaervatlona 

I INCLOSE two letters which I have recently received from 
Mr. W, A. Holland, chief officer of the ship Harah Bell, and 
which I think will interest your readers. It is to be hoped that 
other ob-ervers, whether on land or sea, may have important 
information to communicate on the subject, a hich they may be 
induced to give you for publication. WlLUAM THOMSON 
Ihe University, Glasgow, January 23 

Havre, January 10, 1882, Shi^ **Sarah BHl* 
Sir,—B eing at Sea lost November 22 and 23, and our posi¬ 
tion at noon being lat., 18" 58' S., long. l* 53' W., and lat. 17" 
33' S., long. 3“ 39' W. respectivriy; and while ob>«rving the 
sun’s meridian altitude, 1 noticed a very remarkable dark spot 
on the sun’s disc; it was about one-third of the sun’s dianwtor, 
and bearing suuth-east from 0 centre. On the fuUowlug day it 
ajipeared one-fourth of 0 diameter, aud of bearing west-north- 
west froia centre; by patting down the proper snades ofimy 
sextant 1 could see it very distinctly. 1 called the captain's 
attention to the fact at the time, and he says he never saw mdt 
a phenomenon in his life; he Is a gentleman who has spent his 
rue at sea since the year 184a Almost at the same time 1 read 
from the June number of Goad Veords for 1879 your very valu¬ 
able article on Terrestrial Magnetinn and the Maimer’s Cootsw; 
but the latter part of the article treating on sun-spoitB canaMflW 
to take this bmd step of addressing yon, trusting 1 hove not huan 
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owV'fraiiiiijiptuotts in to ddn& I have the honour to be. Sir, 
yotar aost obedient and hitmble aervant, 

W. A. Hoixahd, 

Chief OfScer of Sh 4 > Sarah Bdl 
Haon, yamiaty ai, Sk^ “ Sarah Bill** 
Sir William Thombon, 

SXAa Sia,—la reply to your wry kind ktter of the 18th, 
1 an moat eoafident ana very careful in what I have already 
reported to you. With this exception, that I myaelf eatimat^ 
the apot on the sun to be 1 diam., but emferrinf with the captain 
he eatiBiated it to be | it wu purely an ettlnute or the 
«fe. The fint time 1 observed it 1 could scarody believe my own 
eya ] 1 launediately and properly adjusted my sextant and ob¬ 
served the sua constantly tWoebthe day. The spot appeared to 
move from the sun’s upper limb to the lower limb, and nearly 
dirough the sun's centre. The captain and myself mast par* 
tlcniUtly noticed the spot both widi and without our telescopes, 
and we feel quite sure there could not have b^en any mistake, as 

1 have been m the habit of observing the sun's altitude at the 

least six times duriiw the day at sea ; I add the simt appeared 
quite black. Weather squally, with a verp troubled and con* 
niaad sea; barometer st^y. Trustlag my notes may be 
oS some use to you, and that you will hear a more explicit account 
from other navigators. W. A. Holland, 

Chief Officer Sarah Bd/,JLia.vn 

On the Climate of North Northumberland aa Regards 
ita Fitneas for Astronomical Observations 

In May, 1880, 1 became p-Mschsed of the telescope, obser¬ 
vatory, and ostronoiTiical instruments belonging to the late 
Rev. Henry Cooper Key, M.A., F.K.A.S., and I erect«i the 
tdescope and observatory at my vicarage at Almrick, Nonhum- 
berlaod. The instrument isasilver-oti-glass reflector, the specu¬ 
lum being by Mr. Culver, of Chelmsford, of l8j inches aperture; 
as rqjaros iierfcction of figure, I believe it cannot be excelled. 
As a specimen of the work, it Is caitable of performing under the 
best conditions 1 may say that laist November I measured 

Andromede, the components of that exceedingly difficult 
double star beiog now separated by only o"‘2S according 
to the Washington observers. The weather, however, for 
observational purposes during the last six months of 1880 
was M bad here, that I determined to keep a record, as far as 
poeaibk, of every night in the year 1881, as regards its fitness 
tor astronomical work, and thii record I now lay liefore your 
readers. 1 may premise that no fault can be found with the 
situatioB of the olwervatory. It is 250 feet above sea-level, four 
miles from the sea, there are no mountains or streams sufficiently 
near to affect the definition, no collieries or manufactories in die 
immediate neighbourhood; and, if the definition be bid, no 
cause can be assigned for it but atmospheric di'^turbaiice. The 
following is the record for each month v. 

Jamary. —In this months there were il nights completely 
overcast; 4 partially overcast; and 16 clear. 1 opened the ob* 
senratory on 5 nights, on 4 of which the definition was very 
bad, and on i bad. On 15 nights there was hard frost accom¬ 
panied by deep snow. 

Bdiruary.—Tht nights were: Completely overcast, 23; par¬ 
tially overcast, 6. lue definition was on 4 very bad, on i bod, 
and on I fair. 

4Airrd.~Completely overcast, 04; partially overcast, 7. 
The defiiutioo was on 1 very bad, on 1 bad, and on 3 fair. On 

2 nmhts hard frost prevenlcm observations. 

4^.—Coinjpletely overcast. 25; partially overcast, 3 ; clear, 
2. ^e definition was on 2 very W, and on 2 nights wiml, and 
on I snow prevented observations. 

Afa>.~-Completdy overcast, 10; partially overcast, 9; clear, 
W. Definition on 15 ni^dits was very bad, on l*bad, and on 4 
fair. One of the partially clouded nights was too elowly for 
•boervations. 

/ww.—Completely overcast, 14; partially overcast, a; dear, 
14* Xkfinltian was on a very bad. X was away from home am 
9 , ud mnagtd on a nights. 

Ajr.-^mpletdy ovencast, a6; partially oeercut. I; deu, 
4 > Definkbu was on 1 very bad, on 3 bad, and on I 1 wm 
awwfxuahome. 

--Completely ovennut, s5; partially ovmcast, 3; 

3. DednkloD wax on 1 very bad, wind or cloud prevaoted 
obwatloDs on 4 nights, aud on 11 was away from home. 

avfrwffr,—Com^etely overeast, 255 partially overcast 4; 


clear, i. Defiaition was on 4 very bad, and on l of the partially 
clouded nights there was too much cloud for observations. 

October ,—Comnletdy overcast, 19; partially overcast, 6; 
clear, 6. DefiniUon was on 4 very bad, on i very fine, wind 
prevented observations on 4 nights, and on 3 1 was away from 
home. 

A’teumAr.—Completely overcast, 13 ; partially overcast, 3; 
dear, la. Defiaition was on 7 very bad, on aWd, on 2 fiiv, 
and on 1 very fine. Wind premted obsemtions on 5 nights. 

Zbermfrr.—Compietely overcast, 15 ; partially overcast, 1; 
clear, i j. Definition was on 6 very bad, and on 4 fair. Wind 
preventra observations on 3 nights, on 2 1 was away from home, 
and on i engaged. 

The summary for the year is as follows 329 nights wen 
completely overcast; 51 were partially so (but of these 4 were 
too cloudy for observations); and 85 were clear. Thus 13a 
nights ought to have been av.-iilable for observations. Of these 
the definition on 54 wai very bad, on 9 bad, on 14 fair, and on 
2 very fine. Wind prevent^ observations on 16 nights, firost 
and snow combined on 15, on 2 frost alone, and on i mow 
alone. On 16 I was absent from borne, and on 3 engaged. 
Total, 132. 

1 need hardly point out to your readers that the above record 
is a somewhat mdanchuly one for the astronomical observer. 
Ours is a cloudy sky ; but iu addition to the great amount of 
cloud, the at uosphere here is almost neriwtualTy in a state of 
violent disturbance, so that difficult and delicate telescopic work 
can very rarely indeed be attempted. I.ast year there were only 
two occasions on which I found the definition really fine, and on 
those it only continued so fur a short while. When the stars 
are visible, they arc, as a rule, when looked at through the tele¬ 
scope, seen to be flaring, flashing, flattering, jumping, twirling, 
or waving—anything iu short rather than remaining steady. 
Tliis is cl^rly owing to atmospheric perturbation, because on 
some very rare occasions the images are still, and the definition 
is superb. I have not been in the habit of using a telescope for 
a sufficient length of time to say whether last year was an excep¬ 
tionally bad one for the North of England, but from what X 
have heard and read, as well as from nine years' residence here, 
I am afraid it was not. Perhaps others of your readers can 
throw a little light on this point. 

Jevon J. Musciiamp Pxiuty 

St. Paul's Vicarage, Alnwick, Innuary 4 

Primitive Traditions as to tbe Pleiades 

My conclusions os to the Plei.ides having been believed to be 
in early ages the centre of the universe, were not in any way 
ba-ed upon the siiigubr name Alyotu for the principal star In 
that group. I can hardly account for my having so long for¬ 
gotten the meaning of that name, and its connection wiui fb 
belief I had found vestiges of, a<< to the Pleiades being the centre 
of ail things. It is probable that at first 1 regarded its signifi¬ 
cance as a mere accident, as Dr. Tylor evidently does, ana dis¬ 
missed it from my mind, llie proof of the widespread 
traces of the belief in question is to found in the fact that 
even since this corrcspoudence took place I liave met among the 
Berbers of Morocco a mime for Alcyone, which ^s ptemaely 
Uie same meaning, and which, they tell me, was given to that 
star because Paradise is in them, and they are the centre of all 
things. I have qUo found that the idea, which, as 1 stated in 
my last letter, 1 have for many years eutcrlained, that those 
atars.were observed liy means of oiwniags or passages in temples 
In early a«es, is manifestly well founded. 

I find that in the Sahara there are temples or ancient mosques, 
in which the year is still related in this way, there being a 
tube, from the top of the building, very small above and lai^ 
below, through which die southing of those stars is observed. 
1 have this not only from natives of the Sahara, but also from 
a EuropeaB here who has often heard ot the system, though ha 
did^Bot kqpw wbiiffi were the stars that were qlwerv^. 

Even the Moors have a vestige of the practice in the singular 
belief that those stars “ rest on the top of the mosqua.' In 
die feast of tabernacles, too, which is to be found in the Sshata 
as well as in far-distant quortere of the globe, the Berber tribos 
build their temporare tents with a hole at die top, so that tha 
young men who are Ming instructed may see die Pleiades pasring 
oveiheid. The Jews here have the lame cuidora, and esaeamar 
to explala It by a curious legend as to Jonah’s journmrto NUiev^ 
Thw feiget apparently that Mosot wrote a good many years 
befiore Jonsh was asrauowed ly^the whale. 
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We can now understand the vestiges in Egypt of a {Mpnlar 
belief that the Pleiades are in some way connected with the 
Great Pyramid, the existence of which was observed with a very 
natural feeiing of surprise hy Prof. Piazzi Smyth. 

I am convinced that the evidence will be regarded aa conclu¬ 
sive that the widespread identities which exist as to the year of 
the Pleiades and its traditions cannot, as Dr. Tylor assumes 
apparently, have grown up evenwhere from the peculiar shape 
or position of tbe>e stars, but that th» must be a heritage, if 
not from a common ancestor, at least mom a common source, 
Tangier, January 25 R. G. Haliburton 


OJV THE VEGETABLE FOOD OF THE NEW 
ZEALANDERS IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 

E are indebted to the now venerable Colenso for a 
deeply instructive and interesting treatise on the 
vegetable food of the Maoris in the days before Captain 
Cook's visit. After a residence of almost half a century 
among these people, during which he has most assiduously 
studied their ways,manners, and literature, none could write 
on any subject touching their history with more assurance. 
Two gross errors have largely and repeatedly been in¬ 
dustriously published concerning these Maori—that they 
were ignorant of all art, and that they suffered from want 
of food; and from these assumed facts the deduction has 
been made that therefore they were when first discovered 
in a savage and starving state, out of which they have 
been raised by their -intercourse with Europeans. As to 
the want of food, Mr. Colenso asserts that the natives 
of the North Island had at this time attained to even a 
high system of agriculture, and that they were passionately 
fond of cultivating their grounds. 

The ancient New Zealander had plenty of good food, 
but only such as was to be obtained bv labour. For them 
nature had no lavish gifts—no bread-fruit, no cocoa-nuts, 
no plantains or bananas—fruits from trees growing almost 
spontaneously and yielding without toil their delights to 
mankind. But, on the contrary, the Maoris got their 
vegetable food by constant industry and hard labour, and 
this was doubtless in favour of the development of the 
race, helping the “ survival of the fittest.” And not only 
were they great cultivators of the soil, but when first 
known they were in a state of civilisation far beyond that 
in which our own forefathers were when Caesar first led 
his victorious army among them ; indeed Colenso doubts 
if any ancient people had ever—wanting the knowledge of 
the metals—advanced so far; and he in a very pleasant 
manner reminds us that, as Xenophon remarked, ** Agri¬ 
culture is the nursing mother of the arts,” and that the 
agriculturist is bound to the soil; it becomes sacred to 
him; he is compelled to build houses; unlike the nomad 
shepherd. Hence comes the town, and then the fortified 
places of strength, all of which the Maoris had, and none 
of which their neighbours the Australians and Tas¬ 
manians ever dreamt of. 

One of the oldest legends of the Maoris treats of their 
favourite and beneficent hero Maui as catching and bind¬ 
ing the sun to prevent his travelling so fast, so Ma/ man 
have lomer de^lieht to work in. In their planta¬ 
tions all worked aliki^the chief, his wife, his slave. It 
was a pleasing sight to see the evenness of their tillage, 
the regularity of their planting and sowing. In planting 
the kumara and the taro the plants were generally set 
about two feet apart in true quincunx order, with no 
deviation from a straight line when viewed in any direc¬ 
tion ; weeds were most rigorously kept down. One pecu¬ 
liarity Colenso calls sj;)ecial attention to, one in which 
they seemed to differ from all other agricuh^ races— 
they never used any kind of manure or fertiliser, unless 
indeed under the latter denomination might come the fresh 
annual layers of dry gravel which they spread over their 
kuniaia plantations. Their whole inner man seemed to 
revoft against the idea of employing decaying subsunce^ 


and when the early missionaries first used such substances 
in their kitchen gardens, it was brought against them as 
a charge of high opprobrium; and even in later days, 
when they saw the oeneficial effects arising from the 
use of manure on potato-growing, they could not get 
over their prejudices, but chose rather to prepare fresh 
round every year, doing this generally by felling and 
urning the timber on the outskirts of the forest, and 
with all the extra labour of fencing against pigs. 

Their, in every respect, most important food-plant was 
the Kumara (a variety o( the sweet potatoe); the use 
of it would seem to date from prehistorical times, as 
their many legends evidently show. In good seasons and 
soils its yield was plentiful, and it is interesting to remark 
a fact in connection with this crop, that may bring to the 
reader's mind the memory of the same thing being done 
in Ireland with the potatoes. Long before the tubers of 
the Kumara arc of a full size, these are laid under contri¬ 
butions, each plant being visited in turn, and the largest 
tubers are excavated by means of a small sharp-pointed 
spade, after which the plant is "earthed” up; these 
stolen tubers are greatly esteemed. The general digging- 
up occurs in late autumn, but always before there is any 
expectancy of frost, and the tubers are carefully sorted. 
Colenso especially noted the number of well-marked 
varieties of Kumara, several of which were of great 
antiquity, and permanent. Over thirty varieties are 
distinguished, and some old sorts are known to be 
lost. All the sorts came true, and never varied except as 
to size. As all of these came down from the cultivation 
of the tubers, the ^estion at once arises, How were they 
at first derived ? The oldest Maoris never beard of the 
Kumara flowering, nor did they remember of the intro¬ 
duction of a new sort, but always said they had them of 
old from their forefathers. In the striking story of the 
murder of Rangiwhakaoma, translated by Colenso, " a 
lad, son of Te Aotata, is asked, 'Whither art thou 
going ?' and he replies, ‘ To look at the Kumara in thy 
storebut he is persuaded to descend into the unseen 
world, in order to see the beautiful Kumara there, which, 
when be saw the great heaps of, and was lost in admiring 
them, lo 1 the whole piled-up stack of Kumara was made 
to fall suddenly upon him, so that he was immediately 
killed and here the translator adds a practical note to 
the effect that, in order to let the air in and keep the 
tubers from mould, they were always packed in great 
loose heaps, and under cover. There is little doubt that, if 
the growers of potatoes had adopted some such method 
of storing their crops as these Maori did with their sweet 
potatoes, the loss from the potato disease would not have 
been so great as it very notoriously has been among the 
stored crop. 

The second plant most generally cultivated by the 
Maori was the /ziro—this was propagated by off-Mts; 
but, from its being a perennial, and always in season, 
its tubers were not stored, hut dog up when wanted. 
Of this plant over twenty varieties were known, which, 
like the Kumara, differed grratly in site, quality, and in 
the colour of the flesh. This tuber played a very impor¬ 
tant part in many of the higher ceremonial observances 
—as at the naming of a newly-born child of a chief; at 
the death of a chief; at the exhumation, which in doe 
time always followed; and also at the visits of welcome 
strangers. 

The third food-plant greatly cultivated was a gourd 
called hue. This noble and highly useful plant was 
annually raised from Med, and was the only rood-plant 
so propagated by the Maoris, and yet curiously enough * 
of this plant, thoi^h yielding seed m great plenty, thm 
is only one species and there are no varieties. As an 
article of food the fruit was only used when youngs and 
always baked, like the Kumara and tarot in a common 
earth oven, and it was eaten lilm these both hot and cold. 
It came into use in the summer, before the Kumarer 
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crop was ripe. The ripe and dried fruits were used for 
hiaMittg water, oils, and cooked food. Often these vessels 
were handed down as heirlooms. 

First in importance among their wild or uncultured 
food'plants is the fern stem (P/rm iscufepita) atnke, rot, 
or maroM. Good edible fern root is not to be found 
everywhere, and in some districts it is very scarce. 
Cdlenso describes a lull of loose rich earth in the interior, 
which had been long famed for its fern root, and for the 
occupancy and use of that hill for digging the root, 
several battles had been fought All fern root^ diggings ” 
were rigidly preserved. There was a regular set time for 
digging these rhizomes in the spring and early summer 
months, when the starch abounded in the cells. The 
root was never used green. The dried root was slightly 
soaked in water, washed a little, then beaten, and when 
properly finished, it would break with the fracture of a 
good biscuit. It was a very nutritious food, much eaten 
with fresh fish, and steeped in the sweet luscious juice of 
the berry-like petals of the /utu {Cotiarea rusd/oUd), It 
is related that the chief Kiinui, who had been carried off 
by Commander de Stirville in December, 17^ and who 
died of a broken heart at sea, March 34, 1770^ while he 
ate heartily of all the ship's provisions, pined after the 
fern root It is interesting to note that Capt. Cook, on 
the first voyage, left Doubtless Bay—Kuniu's home—just 
a day before de Surville entered it. Most of the old 
traditions, and some of the deliciously quaint old songs 
of the Maori, sing the praises of this food, even giving it 
a heavenly origin. It is not without interest to note that 
the young fronds called wotuhu, just as they made their 
app^rance in spring, were also eaten as asparagus 
would be with us. This is als(^ we believe, the custom in 
Canada. 

As in some manner accovmting for CooVs view of their 
condition, Colenso reminds us that Capt. Cook’s first^visit 
was at the very period when their Ranting season was 
just over, and this, the time of the utmost scarceness of 
Kmmara and hue, that their plantations were far apart 
and strictly tabooed. Still, Cook says that he saw at 
Id'aga Bay, **from 150 to 200 acres under crop,” and that 
too iif a place where, he adds," We never saw 100 people.”. 
Colenso has no excuse for more modern writers, some of 
whom by long residence, ought to have known better. As 
to there ever being a "great want of food,” the old and 
intelligent Maoris of the North Island have always denied 
this, stating that though they had not such good natural 
gifts as the Europeans—fruits, roots, and vegetables— 
and though they could only obtain their food by labour, 
yet Aat by lamiur in some form or other, they could 
obtain enough for all their needs. 


SAMUEL SHARP 


\^£ regret to have to announce the death of the 
* V known geologist and arcbleologist, Mr. Sa 


well- 


sharp.' He was the son of Mr. Stephen Sharp of Romsey, 
Hants, and was bom in the year >815. Dunng his long 
residence at Stamford, and subsequently in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Northamptmi, he made very extensive and varied 
collections illustrating the geology and arehseology of the 
midland districts. A portion of bis fine gMlogical col¬ 
lection was some years am purchased by fte tnisiees of 
the BrttiA Mumum, while another portion has been for 
ft' hwg time placed on exhtbiiion in tike Nortbanqiton 
Mttseom. Tms latter collection, which very admirably 
uhntratet Hie geology and palaeontology of the district, 
hoi^ we beHeve, been left under certain conditions to the 
town of Northampton, and it will form a valuable fiotleda 
for a load. coBecilott, iUnstrating the natural hitfcory of 
the sniroondtiw dlttilct, such as we may boperin Hike to 
^ to & our pr^pal prbYinclal tovm^ Mr. 


Bha^ Wteg, man df WHtocuiture and varied tiat^ Hfa 
the Ootim of KoithamptoniUie,*^ read 


before the Geological Society^ are full of most valuable 
information concerning a district to which he devoted his 
life-long studies. He wrote a little text-book, “The 
Rudiments of Geology,” which has passed through two 
editions, and which we have already had occasion to 
mention favourably in these columns. As an archaeo¬ 
logist Mr. Sharp was not less widely known than as 
a geologist. On all questions of local antiquities he was 
one of the highest authorities in the Midland district, 
and many valuable papers relating to these subjects were 
contributed by him to the local journals. But it was as a 
numismatist that Mr. Sharp especially distinguished him¬ 
self. During the last thirty years he by unwearied exer¬ 
tions succeeded in bringing together an unrivalled collec¬ 
tion illustrating the productions of the famous Stamford 
Mint. His valuable memoir on these interesting coins, 
with it several supplements, was published by the Numis¬ 
matic Society, and constitutes the best authority on the 
subject. As a consequence of failing health Mr. Sharp’s 
familiar face has for some years been missed from the 
geological and archmological societies, in the affairs of 
which he so long touk an active part. His genial 
manners and hospitable nature endeared him to a large 
circle of friends, and his loss will be deeply felt. His 
wide and varied stores of knowledge were always placed 
at the service of those who sought his aid, and his 
influence in encouraging the study of his favourite 
science was productive of much good in the district 
where he resided. Many a young collector and 
student of science was indebted to him for useful 
and friendly advice, and his energies could always 
be enlisted in aid of any projects which had for their 
aim the advancement of science, and the diffusion of 
sound knowledge in hjs adopted county. Mr. Sharp 
was a Fellow of the Geological and Numismatic 
Societies, as well as of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Some time ago he conducted the members of the Gedio- 
gists’ Association over the di^itrict with which be was so 
well acquainted, explaining to them those geological 
features which he bad himself so carefully worked out. 
In spite of increasing infi'-mities and great sufferings Mr. 
Sharp steadily laboured on in the cause of his favourite 
sciences^ and only a few weeks before bis death read 
several interesting memoirs before the local Antiquarian 
and Natural History Societies.. He died on January 38, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age, In him English 
geology ana archaeology have lost one of those enthusiastic 
and disinterested labourers, to )fbose exertions the progress 
of these sciences has in the past bees 10 largely due. 


r//E AURORA I 


r has often been remarked that the importance of 
Arctic exploration is not so much in the geographical 
discoveries which can now be fkiode during our slow 
advMice towards the North P61e, as in the additions 
which accrue to physical geography by the observer; 
quite e new field of observations being opened to the ob¬ 
server during his stay in Arctic regions. The accuracy of 
tlua remark IS completely confirm^ by the new and most 
imporiaHt conclusions as to the nature of aurorx which 
Nordenskjfild has arrived at during the wintalng 
of the FStga in the neighbourhoed of Behring Strait. 

' The adroise observed at the winter quarters of the yogit 
were pnostly very feeble and had nothing of the important 
charheter they often have in other latitudes. " There are 
no attro^at least none worthy of this name” said one of 
the f^s crew. But precisely because of their less 
britoiuit character, of their simidicitT^so to say. Aid of 
fhrir regularity, Nordenskjold was eMiMid to arrive at 
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certain conclusions as to their origin, which give us quite 
a new conception of the whole phenomenon of aurorae. 

It is well known that aurorae are of two different kinds. 
The most usual ones in that part of the northern hemi' 
sphere which is more or less inhabited, and therefore the 
best known, show us a luminous arc which consists of 
rays and beams of light perpendicular to its lower edge. 
These beams flow towards the zenith, and sometimes they 
meet together and accumulate in the neighbourhood of 
this point in the shape of a crown ; sometimes they are 
dissolved into light and bright clouds, or in regular strata 
of light. The most characteristic feature of these aurorae 
is the restless motion of light and their continuous 
changes. Those observed by the Swedish Spitzbergen 
Expedition in 1872-73, at Mussel Bay, belong to the same 
kind of aurorx, but with the difference from the European 
ones that they appeared in the southern or south-eastern 
part of the s-ky. They usually began in the shape of an 
arched band of light at a small height above the southern 
part of the horizon; soon it rose higher, became less 
regular and more brilliant, and divided into bundles of 


light which seemed to have a tendency to meet together, 
in the zenith of the inclination-needle. The beams of 
light continually changed their place, increasing in 
number and size, and finallv there appeared the well- 
known beautiful “ draperies ** of rays. 

But besides this kind of aurorae there was sometimes 
observed another, consisting simply of a luminous halo¬ 
like arc, not distributed into rays, and characterised by 
its feeble brilliancy, as well as by the remarkable quiet¬ 
ness of the whole phenomenon. Such were, with one 
single exception, all the aurorae observed during the 
wintering of the Vega at Kolutchin Bay (67® 5' N. lat., 
and 186® 37' £. long.) "Only once," Nordcnskjdld says, 
" on March 29 to 30, did we see some beams of light; 
but nearly always, as soon as the sky was bright and the 
faint light of the aurora was not dimmed by sun- or moon¬ 
light, we have seen on the north-eastern part of the 
horizon an arc of c(|ii.illy sprc.ad light, the summit of 
which was s® to 12® above the horizon. Usually it 
reached about 10®, and then it spread with a regular 
curvature for about 45“ on both sides of its summit, which 
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was situated toward north-north-east (see Fig. i). Hour | 
after hour, day after day, this arc remained unchanged, I 
varying but insignificantly as to its height, extension, and 
bearing. Indeed, one might ask if it could not be pho¬ 
tographed by an 'exposure' for fifteen minutes.” This 
arc soon received frwn the Vega’s crew the name of the 
"common aurora-arc,*' which name Nordenskjdld main¬ 
tains in his description. At Mussel Bay the members of 
the Swedish exp^itlon also had seen such arcs with 
regularly spread light, and they had thought that they 
onginated«|' rays being directed towards the observer. 
But now Nordenskjdld doubts whether on any occasion 
the aurora-are could consist of rays of light If this 
explanation were true the arc ought to be more brilliant 
than the separate rays, but the contrary is the case. Be¬ 
sides, the arcs observed at Mussel Bay were of a far less 
regular shape and more changeaUe as to the brilliancy 
of their different parts, than those observed at the Vegc^s 
wintering place. In these last there were sometimes ob¬ 
served also streams of light like pulsations which move 
one part of the arc to another; and sometimes, but 


rarely, it happened also that rays of light were cast to a 
height of 20® or 30®, or even to the zenith. 

The " common arc '* was often ^ompanied by one, 
or several exterior arcs from which it was separated by a 
dark strip, sometimes crossed by rays of fight flowing 
from one arc to the other. The exterior edge of the 
aurora-arc was not well defined, as its brilliancy dimi¬ 
nished towards the upper edge, spreading a noticeably 
light on the sky above it. On the contrary the separa¬ 
tion line between light and darkness was more definite on 
the lower edge, so as to convey the impression that the 
luminous arc reposed on a dark cloud-like basis—the so- 
called "dark segment" The true name for it wouM. 
however, be "the unlighted segment/’ as it remained 
dark whilst the sky above the arc was as if covered with 
a feeble luminous veiL In reality there is no "dar|c 
segment" at all. Whilst usually the stars were visible 
through the "dark segment” without any loss of bril¬ 
liancy, that was not always the case. In the latter-case 
the "dark segment” was in reality a true cloud wbid) 
simply seemed to f>4ve shape of thy ayrow-ntc f 
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seems aa if the aurora were cast out of its exterior edge, 
but in reality there is nothing but a common stratus- 
cloud, or a low-lying frost-mist, which extends upon a 
'certain part of the horizon, and which has no other con¬ 
nection with the aurora than to diminish its biLtlancy, 
whereby the apparent horizon is a little elevated above 
the true one. The dark segment seemed in this case to 
be yet darker, and the light seemed to be cast out of the 
ed^ of the cloud. ** I can maintain with full certitude,” 
Baron Nordenskjdld says, "that the lighted segment of 
clouds which we saw daring the winter of 1878-79 had 
this origin ; and most probably, several luminous mists 
which we saw during the nights of March 18 and 20, close 
by our ship, dose by the iee, were due to the same cause; 
but 1 cannot afhrm that quite certainly.” 

The observations and measurements which were made 
at the Vej^a winter-quarters have led Nordenskjald to the 
following conclusions as to the nature of auror* 

" Our globe,” he says, “ even during a minimum aurora 
year, is adorned with an almost constant crown of light, 
single, double, or multiple, whose inner edge was usually, 
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during the winter of 1878-79,81 a height of about 0 03 
radius of the earth above its surface, whose surface was 
somewhat under the earth’s surface, a little north of the 
ma^etic pole, and which, with a diameter of about o'^z 
radius of (he earth, extends in a plane perpendicular to 
the earth’s radius which passes through the centre of this 
luminous ring.” An idea of this double luminous crown, 
which Nofdenskjdld has named the aurora-glory,” will 
be conveyed by the drawing. Fig. 2. 

Of these two luminous rinn of the aurora-glory, the 
interior, or the " common arc,” is the most regular, and 
it is almost permanent But it is visible only in Such 
parts of the Arctic regions as are mostly not inhabited by 
people of European origin; and this circumstance, to- 
gether with its feeble brilliancy, was the cause of its not 
having attracted till now the attention it deserves. It is 
known that even in Sweden the aurora begin sometimes 
with the appearance cf a halo-like arc, not divided into 
tays, and which must not be confounded with diO ray- 
auroras which also often take the shape of a luminous 
-But this regular arc which -sometimes is seen In 
Sweden is not tbtt which was observed at the Vejfd* 


winter-quarters : it is a second outer ring situated in the 
same plane as the interior one, but does not have the 
same regularity nor permanency. As to the ray-aurorx, 
visible in more southern regions, they are but a particular 
form of the aurora considered as a whole ; they are but 
emissions of rays from the crowns of light, or aurora 
glories, which surround the Polar regions of our globe. 

The true position of the permanent inner circle of the 
aurora glory could be easily determined if we had simul¬ 
taneous measurements made at two distant points. But 
such observations not being made, Nordenskjfild tries 
to determine it from measurements made at Kolutchin 
Bay, admitting the following most probable supposi¬ 
tions:—That the glory is situated in a plane pei^en- 
dicular to the earth’s radius, which passes through its 
centre; that it is circular, and that its centre is situated 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the magnetic pole. 
Admitting these suppositions, and with the measurements 
made during the wintering of the Nordenskjbld 

arrives, by means of calculations, at the conclusion that 
the centre of the aurora glory does not coincide with the 
magnetic pole, but is situated about 81“ N. latitude, and 
80' £. longitude, and, to avoid mistakes, he proposes to 
give to this pole the name of the “ Auroral Pole." The 
summit of the common aurora arc being visible in the 
direction of the magnetic North when seen from places 
situated beyond the projection of the glory on the earth’s 
surface, and in the magnetic South for observers situated 
within this projection, it is most probable that the centre 
of the glory is within the ellipse which circumscribes that 
part or the Arctic regions where the inclination is 90°. 
But a glance on a map representing the magnetic 
meridians shows that this hypothesis is far better satis¬ 
fied when admitting that the aurora-pole is situated 
at the above-mentioned place, than if we admit that it 
coincides with the magnetic pole. The sections of the 
great circles tangential to the magnetic meridians at a 
distance of eoP to 30’ From the magnetic pole, meet the 
surface of the earth about this same place. But it should 
be remembered that the section of the luminous crown, 
as also the position of its centre undergo certain changes. 
Under ordinary circumstance these changes are slow and 
within certain narrow limits *, but during aurora-storms 
they are both rapid and wide. In these cases luminous 
arcs having dilTerent centres may appear at once. It is 
probable that it would not be diracult to determine, from 
observations made at two distant places, the laws of these 
changes; but with the measurements we have now at our 
disposal it is impossible. “ We can," Nordenskjbld says, 
“only point out the main features of the phenomenon, 
and the above-mentioned figures are intended only to 
facilitate the understanding of the conception of auror.'e 
which I try to establish." P. K. 

. (TV be continued.) 


THEODOR SCHWANN 

n'HE death is announced of the distinguished physio- 
legist whose name will be for ever associated with 
the history of the ‘cell-theory.’ He was born at Neuss 
near Dusseldorf in 1810^ and was therefore in his seventy- 
second year. The most important fact in the history of 
his mehtal development, is that he came under the 
influence of the greatest teacher and worker in blologiotl 
seiencevwhom Germ^y rich in such men, hak ever 
produced, namely Johannes Muller. Schwann was by nine 
yearn' the junior of his great master, who died vshilat in 
the full ti^ of active work, at the comparatively early age 
of 6fty»seven. When Schwann was twenty-three years 
of age, having completed his medical afudies, he beUme 
Joh, Muller’s assistant in the Anatomical Museum of 
Berlin and remained there for five years. In 1S39 he 
was called to the chair of Anatomy in the Catholic 
Vniversltyof lewrain, being .then in his twenty-dgbA 
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year, In 1848 he migrated to the chair of Anatomy 
in the University of Liige, where he remained to the 
time of his death, having exchanged after a time, the 
chair of Anatomy for that of Physiology. It is note¬ 
worthy that Schwann was a Catholic, which probably had 
some influence in his selection by De Ram, the ecclesias¬ 
tical Rector of Louvain University, for the chair which 
he first occupied, and he appears to have retained the 
confidence of the Catholic hierarchy in the later years of 
hit life, if we may judge by the fact that an attempt was 
made by the clergy to procure him as an expert witness 
in the case of the reputed miraculous “stigmata” of 
Louise Latour. 

Only four years ago—the professors of Liigo and the 
scientific men of Belgium organised a festival to celebrate 
Schwann’s fortieth year of professorship in his adopted 
country. From all parts or Europe addresses of con¬ 
gratulation flowed in, and public honours of all kinds 
were showered upon the head of “the founder of the 
Cell-theory.” Schwann was naturally a man of retinn" 
disposition, ami simp'e li.ibits of life, lie had visited 
London twice withm the last thirty years, and had not 
cared to make himself personally known to his colleagues 
there t he was equally unknown in the laboratories and 
scientific gatherings of his German fatherland. As he 
had published very little if anything since 1845,—though 
actively engaged in his professorial teaching at Lt6ge 
uhich was very highly appreciated—Schwann had become ; 
to mo^t biologists, one of the great names of the past 
—a revered histoncal character. To sit with him in 
front of a cafd in the pleasant streets of Louvain, and 
hear him discourse of the progress of histology and the 
germ theory of disease some six years ago, was, for the 
piesent writer, a pleasure only less startling than that 
which could be conferred by one risen from the dead. 

His modesty did not prevent Schwann from keenly en¬ 
joying the festival offered to him by his colleagues in 
i8y8; and for some time after that event, he was busy in 
arranging the pub'ication, for circulation among his friends, 
of a volume which contains an excellent photograph of 
himself and a complete repou of the eulogistic speeches, 
and a reproduction of the hundred or more addresses 
from foreign universities and academies which the occa- 
Bton of his festival called forth. 

Among the many honours which Schwann received in 
1878 or had previously acquired, may be mentioned the 
foreign memberships of the Royal Society of London, 
and of the Academy of Sciences of Vienna, and the 
Prussian cross * pour le mdrite ’; whilst as early as 1845 
he received from the Rmal Society of London its most 
coveted decoration, the Cfopley medal. 

Three important pieces of work are due to Theodor 
Schw'ann, earh of which was the starling point of endless 
researches canied out fay his successors, and to each is 
still directly and clearly traceable a distinct and vastly 
important line of investiration which, up to the present 
day, is being pursued with ever increasing activity. The 
first of these consists in his observations and reflections 
rdative to the cell-structure of organisms ; the second is 
his discovery of the organic nature of yeast, of the yeast 
plant as the cause of alcoholic fermentation, and of or¬ 
ganisms as the cause of putrefiiction in general; the third 
is his inves^ation of the laws of muscular contraction 
which is de^'f^ by the competent authority of Du Bois 
Reymond to have been "the first occasion on which an 
eminently vital force was examined as a physical force, 
and the laws of its action expressed mathematkally Li 
numbers.'* 

Schwann’s name is very generally lenown only In con¬ 
nection with his " microscopical researches into the ac¬ 
cordance in the structure and growth of animals and 
plants.*' and as it seems to us somewhat ertaneously, hU 
merit» ^ to be associated pntmttentty or even mtdn- 
$Mfy Wim the history of Histology. In Sdtwaim*s 


merit as an anatomical histologist is comparatively a 
minor aflair ; the striking features in his Miavseapieai 
Researches are his breadth of view and the physiological 
|raneralizations which really constitute his cell-theory. 
Schwann started the conception of a physiology (i.c. a 
truly cbemico-physical physiology) of the cell and without 
using the word " protoplasm ” laid down in principle 
all that It implies. He established in so many woras 
the difference between "crystalloids” and "colloids,” 
and attributed the peculiar growth of cells to the capacity 
possessed by their substance of 'imbibing liquids; and 
further suggested that a peculiar molecular arrangement 
may exist in these colloid units comparable to the mole¬ 
cular structure of true crystals. 

Both in animals and in plants " cells ” had been recog¬ 
nized as a very general feature of their structure, previously 
to 1838. Comparisons had been made between the " cells ” 
known to form plant-tissues and the " cells ** seen in some 
animal tissues. Johannes Muller had especially compared 
the cells of notochordal tissue to the cells or vegetable 
parenchyma and had led Schwann to give attention to 
this matter. But as yet there had been 110 notion that 
the cells of plants were the same kind of things as the 
cells discovered in animals. Mirbel followed by Schleiden 
now propounded the view that all vegetaUe tissues are 
formed of cells more or less modified, and are product 
by the developmental transformation of a primitive cellular 
tissue. This conception, as Schwann states, fired his 
imagination and the hypothesis occurred (in 1837) to him 
that animal and vegetable cells are of identical character, 
the structural and physiological units of organic nature, 
and that not only vegetable tissues but anlmu tjssttes ako 
are ultimately to be traced to cells. He proceeded most 
laboriously to test his hypothesis by searching for edt- 
structure in every kind of animat tissue upon which he 
could bring his microscope to bear. He confirm^ his 
hypothesis and not only that, but he made a number of 
important discoveries, in detail, as to the structure of 
animal tissues, and published his **Researches" in 
1839. 

The merit of transferring the botanical doctrine of cell- 
structure to animals and of thus raising it from special to 
universal application, was undeniably a great one and 
belongs to Schwann, as does also the merit of having 
securely established Ais doctrine by new obsorvatimis—a 
task which speculative naturalists are often, in similar 
cases, disposed to leave to the care of their disciplwk 

But it is not this generalization as to cell- 

structure which is Schwann's ^atest daim to our regard. 
That is to be found rather in hiscell-theory, 
in the masterly chapter in which be lays down the view 
that the physiological processes occurring in these units 
called cells are, when summed up, that which we call 
" life,”aad that these processes may be traced to mechanical 
(that is to physico-chemical) causes. The later "proto- 
plasm-theory ” is scarcely an advance^upon Schwann, as 
com|iared with the great which separates his "cdliilar 
physiology'' from all that preceded it* 

* The follewiiur wtractiftom Sahwaan’i hat chaptar of hia JUaeAlthca,** 
andtkd “Ihe Tlieory of CtUp,” liaiiiiot fut to loienat ud avan aatonm 

tha mder when ha nflecta thot they wen written Svc-uiil-roit- 

when the doctrina of erolntloii waa nlmoat if not chtircly is 

hata. It ia olio laairaottTe to noM that tba nna who hold ....- 

prockimwl them wm an orthodos eaihoUc, and w«« not conahleKd imflt to 
be ealled from Berlin to a Belshn vnimdty tha clanr. nor aubMnaatly 
d'idnLibetal UtnUvy fear to pioRWto him 1^ thf ^ ofLou^to 

(a) "b^yiica all tboae niMoattona whieh were aujenmad by a tdns* 
kvM or nature, mieh aa 'honw ysanl.'* and the hCit. have long been 
dlKarded. But in animated nttiine. sdap^on'-indtvidiial adapi^ioo^^ 
n purpoae. Ii ao prominently aamd. im U b difficult lo tclcet all tetw- 
loneM awlBaatlena. MaanwUlo k mnSt ha fainembeMl that twifa w 
plaoBtioaa which enpUn at epea nil ud noihitv. con be bnt tha tart 
reiourM, whan no atliar view cm SOwl% he adopted. In the onto it 
oTmudaed bodies thete fa M sDu, aeotaany for admhtiiif toe tahe- 
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It is seldom given to one man to fully establish so vast 
an innovation in scientific doctrine as is the **cell-theory’' 
in its complete form. Schwann had not this good fortune. 
His position may be indicated in his own words taken from 
his Microscopical Researches” published in Berlin in 1839 
immediately before his departure for the chair at Louvain. 
He says: “ The elemental^ parts of all tissues are formed 
of cells in an analagous though very diversified manner, 
so that it may be asserted, that there is one universal ] 
principle of developnmit for the elementary parts of 
organisms howexier different^ and that this principle is 
the formation of cells. This is the chief result of the 
foregoing observations.” So far Sch wann has only been : 
conmmed and established by all succeeding observers. 
But when be came to attempt to explain the formation of 
the cells themselves, Schwann signally failed. He pro¬ 
ceeds: ''A structureless substance is present in the first 
instance, which lies either around or in the interior of cells 
already existing, and cells are formed in it in accordance 
with certain laws.” 

Schwann put forward the notion that cells are pro¬ 
duced by a sort of aggregative process in a structureless 
mother-substance; he did not recognize any more than 
his botanical contemporaries the universal origin of cells 
by the divibion of pre-existing cells, although he very 
fully and correctly identified the animal ovum with a 
single cell, its '‘germinal vesicle” with the cell-nucleus 
ami the “germinal spot” with the cell-nucleouls dis¬ 
covered by him, The enunciation of the doctrine 
" omnis ceflula c cellulA ” was reserved for later workers. 
Von Mohl in plants, and Kblliker and Remak in the 
cephalopods and vertebrates respectively, made obser¬ 
vations on cell-division which have contributed more 
than any others to the filling out of Schwann’s cell-theory 
by the true doctrine of cell-genesis. It may in truth be 
said that up to the present day a large part of the 
mogress in both vegetable and animal histology since 
Schwann’s time, has consisted in the demonstration in 
case after case of the erroneous nature of his doctrine of 
the free formation of cells. 

It is not an easy matter to estimate Schwann’s 
infiumce in the history of that exact experimental 
physiology, which his researches on muscular contraction 
inaurareted. It is sufficient to point to the enormous 
development of that branch of enquiry within his life¬ 
time, and to insist upon the wide range of capacity 
(however much we m^ recognise in its activity the 
influence of the great Johannes Muller) which enabled 
one and the same man to establish the generalisation 
known as the cell-theory, and, at the same tim^ to make 
the first exact measurements of the operation of forces in 
a living body, by the methods and instruments proper to 
the physicist. 


blind lawi, cMTkl with the exittonce of nutter iteelf. cannot be rejected as 
laponiblf. Keaaoa cettunly requirci some graniid ror such adaptatioii, hut 
Tor her it is sufficient to assunu tliat matter, with the powers inheient in It, 
owes iu existence to a rational Being. Once established and preserved in 
their integrity, these powers may, in ncootdancc with their immuteble laws 
of bund neoessity, very well produce oombinatiooi^ which manifcat, even in 
n high degree, individual adaptation to a purpose. If, however, niional 
poww iateiposes after creation merely to sustain, and not^ an immediately 
active agent fAm it m«y, u/arat aatunU teUnt* Utotutmtd, it mtinly 
txtMtiJnm aiuietratitm in nioHm to iht etfotitn.” 


physical 

(cj “ An explaiiadon of the tctcolcckat kind fa only admfaiibfa where the 
plWtlcal can be shown to be impossible. Assuredly it conduces more dinetlr 
to the ohfact of science to at least make the effurt to obtain a physical ex- 


opataic lot tho phyii^ loicns, in accordance 


•Sttu^of^nir”^ (A inoiiniiic nature, are eiUblblMd by the veiy 


Schwann’s merit in relation to the doctrine of 
organisms as the cause of putrefaction and of fermen¬ 
tation, requires to be more fully noticed since the history 
of recent research in these subjects has been such as to 
place a French chemist, M. Pasteur, before the scientific 
world in the position which truly belongs to Schwann. 
The latter appears never to have followed up the brilliant 
experiments by which he demonstrated that putrefactive 
and fermentative processes depend upon the access of 
organic germs to the fluids in which those processes occur. 
But in his “ Microscopic Researches” there is an impor¬ 
tant note on “the theory of fermentation set forth by 
Cagniard-Latour and myself," in which the yeast-cell 
is described as an elementary organism, and its activities 
are discussed as “the simplest representation of the 

f rocess which is repeated in each cell of the living body.” 
t is a remarkable tact that although Schwann communi¬ 
cated his “ cell-theory ” to the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris in 1838, and although his experiments on putre¬ 
faction and fermentation form the basis of the observations 
which have since been conducted with so much approval 
by M. Pasteur, who has received ample recognition from 
that body, yet no honour of any kind was ever conferred 
Schwann by the French Academy of Sciences. 
Even in his old age, at the celebration in 1878, France 
stood last of all European- countries — behind even 
Switzerland, Holland, and Spain—in the expression of 
appreciation of, and interest in Schwann’s work, as shown 
by the printed collection of addresses and letters. 

It seems therefore not unfitting to state precisely on 
the present occasion that the discovery of the relation of 
those ubiquitous organisms, the Bacteriaceae, to putre¬ 
faction (and thus indirectly the immense benefits obtained 
by our Lister’s treatment of wounds) is due in the first 
place to Theodor Schwann, who also discovered the 
organic origin of alcoholic fermentation, and devised and 
carried to a high pitch of perfection those methods of 
experimenting upon this subject which hare since been 
amplified and extended by M. Pasteur. 

E. Ray Lanxbster 


WOORARA 

N otwithstanding the deference with which 
every statement that Claud Bernard has made 
ought to be treated, it seems probable that he was mis¬ 
taken in his ideas regardin^f the efiect of woorara on 
sensory nerves. The indications of sensibiUty under the 
action of woorara are afforded by the limb of a fro^ to 
which the poison has not had access, so that the endings 
of the motor nerves in it are not paralysed. On pinching 
a portion of the skin anywhere in such an animal, even 
on the poisoned leg, it u noticed that movement takes 
place only on the unpoisoned one, while all the Misoned 
parts remain perfectly limp and motionless. But this 
movement, while it might indicate pain, does not neces¬ 
sarily do so, and may only indicate simple reflex action. 
The difference between thead two conditions, in which 
the movement is alike, is that which exists b^een the 
effiset of ticlding the sole of the foot in man with a 
feather and running a pin into it In both cases the foot 
would be drawn up, perhaps oven more so with the tether 
than with the pin, but the pin would cause pmn, and the 
feather would not The movement of the frog's 1 ^ in 
woorari poisoning much resembles that causra by tho 
feat^, tot it will occur as readily, or more so, if the 
brain has removed. We know (hat in cases where 
the spinal cord has been broken by accident in man 
reflex occurs in the kgs quite readily, but of this the 
patient himself is utterly unconscious excepting by 
teeing the movements in the same way aa a by- 
stan^. Increased movement, therefore, in the cura- 
rised frog, instead of indicating inciea^ sensibility 
to pain, may only indltate incr^sed irritability of the 
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fpinal cord and in alJ probability does sa The same 
arguments wblcb would prove that woorara increases the 
susceptibility to pain prove also that morphia does so, 
for in small doses morphia also increases the movmnent 
of the leg of the frog in the same way as woorara; but 
we know perfectly well from observation in man that 
morphia does not increase pain even in small doses, and 
that a large dose completely abolishes it. There can be 
little doubt that large doses of woorara also abolish sensi¬ 
bility as well as motion, for after the poison has acted 
awhile, the movements, even in the protected leg, become 
less and less, showing that the spinal cord has been 
paralysed; but before this take place, the sensory nerves 
themselves are paralysed by the poison, as was first shown 
by Schifl^ the correctness of whose experiments has been 
since confirmed- The mode of experiment will be better 
understood by reference to the accompanying diagram 
representing a frog, in which the artery going to one leg 
has been tied so as to protect it from the influence of the 
poison. This leg bas been left unshaded, but all the 



poisoned parts of the body are shaded. At first, pinch¬ 
ing in any part of the body, whether poisoned or not, 
wiU induce movement in the non-poisoned leg, but after 
a little they do not, while pinching of the skin of the 
unpoisoned 1» below the point of ligature will cause 
movements. This is most strikingly seen when the skin 
is pinched, first just above the ligature, and afterwards 
Just below it. The pinch above the ligature produces no 
effect i the pinch below it produces movement In the 
fomer case the sensory nerves have been poisoned by the 
woorara j in the latter case they have not. This experi¬ 
ment diows clearly that the ends of the sensory nerves 
are also paralysed by woorara like the ends of the motor 
nerves, altliottgh th^ are not so quickly affected, for a 
reference to the diagi^ will show that the trunks of both 
motor and sensory nerves and the spinal cord have been 
equally expeued to die poison, and that the only differ¬ 
ence b^ween the skin just above the ligature and just 
Mow It is that the ends of the sensory nerves above it 
l^ve been Msoned, and those below it have not been 

S ned. It is tbemore almost certain that woorara in 
I doses diminishes, and finalfy abolishes aU sstscep- 
ty to pain, as well as all power of motion, and that 
k may be Joidced imon as an amesthetie, ahhot^ not so 
powenbl as chloroiorm, ether, or morphia. 


ATOr^S 

T»a American Aaaocistion for the Advancement of Seienee 
will hold its thirty-first annual meeting in Montreal during the 
wedc beginning Wednesday, August 23, 1882, under the presi¬ 
dency of J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. A large attendance 
is cs]iected from the United States and Canada, and it is hoped 
that there will be a good number of visitors from the British 
Islands and Continental Europe. Ihe new Redpath Museum 
of the University, then to be opened, will contain remarkable 
collections, in part gathered for the occasion, illustrating Ameri¬ 
can Geolo^ and Archaeology. The Allan and Domiaion lines 

steamers have placed at the disposal of the Local Committee 
a considerable number of passages from Liverpool to Quebec 
and back, at much reduced rates, and arrangements will be 
made for entertaining inrivate vLitors. Circulars, giving full 
particulars, will soon be issued, but meanwhile it is requested 
that any persons proposing to avail themselves of the occadon 
will communicate as soon as possible with Dr. T. Stony Hunt, 
Montreal, Canada. 

A LETTER has been received by one of the local secretaries of 
the British Association, intimating that Prince Leopold (Duke 
of Albany) had consented to acceiit the position of President of 
the Local Committee for the annual meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation to be held at Southampton in the en^uing autumn. It is 
understood that the Earl of Carnarvon, the Bishop of Winchester, 
and Lord Northbrook, have agreed to act as Vice-Presidents. 
Answers have not yet been received from many other noblemen 
and gentlemen to whom similar invitations have been given. 

What a treasury of information the U.S, Census is com¬ 
pared with our own meagre enumeration. We have rccrived, 
for example, five maps, with accompanying statistics, under the 
title of " Forestry Bulletin,*’ showing the pine supply of Texts, 
Florida, Alabama, MissiKlppi, and Minnesota; doubtless the 
series will be completed. These maps not only show the area 
under pines, but also the distribution of the different species of 
pines, while, among other useful infotination, the text gives the 
number of feet standing. 

We can only this week announce the death‘of Sir Robert 
Christison; next week we shall give some particulars of his career. 

The Royal Society of New South Wales offers a prize for the 
best communication, cootainin g the results of original research 
or observation, upon each of the following subjects -.—Series I. 
(to be sent in not later than September 30, 1882). No. I. On 
the Aborigines of New South Wales, 25/. No. 2. On the treat¬ 
ment of anriferons pyrites, 25/. No, 3. On the forage plants 
indigenous to New South Wales, 25/. No. 4. On the inflnenoe 
of the Australian climates and pastures upon the growth of wool, 
25/. Series 11 . (to be sent in not later than August 31, 1883). 
No. $. On the chemistry of the Australian gums and resins, 2^. 
No. 6. On water supply in the inferior off New South Wales, 25/. 
No. 7. On the embryology and development of the marsu[dals, 
25/. No. 8. On the Infusoria peculiar to Australia, 25/. The 
competition u in no way confined to members of the Society, 
nor to residents in Australia, but is open to all without any re¬ 
striction whatever, excejrttng that a prim will not be awarded to 
• member of the Council for the time being; neither will an 
award be made for a mere compilation, however meritorious in 
its way—the communicatioa to be succeuful must be either 
wholly or in part the remit of origbial obsovatlon or reseaieh 
on the pert of tiie coatrlbatar. The Society is fully sensible thet 
the money value of the prim will not repay an investigator he 
the expenditure of his time and labour, bat it is hoped that tim 
hononr will be regarded as a mlietmit induoemeat end reward. 
ThesBocesifiilpapcnwillbepiihluhcdintlM Sodoky’a A«n»l 
Volume. Fifty reprint copies win be fumidted to dw anffior 
free of expense. It U tbe Intention of the Society to offer addl* 
tlonal prizes should this first attempt to encourage origbial 
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Bcienlific investigation be reasonably succeissful. Tbe Society 
deserve^ the highest credit for the enterpriic, and we hope they 
will be enconraged to continue it. 

It was lately annonnccd that a German in Russia, Herr Ditt- 
mar, had found a way of solidifying petroleum, which would 
be of great coiiiinercial advantage. The method (we now learn 
from Deut. Ind. Zeil.) comists in heating petroleum in a still 
with z, or at most 3, per cent, of soap. At tirst there is a great ; 
deal of foam; and at too" the whole mass suddenly bmomes like j 
wax. For liquefaction aftcrnatds vinegar is used. So far as 
yet apear.% tbe invention is not applicable to raw naphtha. 
The distilled oils at Baku (on the Caspian) should be solidi¬ 
fied, transported, and then submitted to furtlier distillation. 
A lively discussion on the suljjcct recently took place at ^ 
the Russian Technical Society in St. Petersburg, and some 
objections raised by Prof. Wilchinski were not, it is said, 
adequately met by the inventor. It was urged, inter alia, 
that the solidifying did not wholly do away with leakage. 
When a piece of tbe solid petroleum is laid on blotting.paper, 
the latter absorbs some of the petroleum, and the solid piece 
toscs weight. The same occurs with wood, and the proposed 
wooden cases, saturated during transport, might give off vapours 
which, mixing with air, would form explosive mixtures. If 
cases impermeable by jictroleum were u.sed instead, the advantage 
of the cheaper chests would fall away. Further, the consumption 
of soap (nut a very cheap material)is considerable; thus 100,000 
CWt. of petroleum would take oixxi cwt. of soap. ITie fatty 
matter need not indeed be lust, but it would 1>c lost for the 
naphtha district, as the carriage back would not pay. Further, 
the solid [ictrolcum could not be brought into the houses, but 
would require large central liquefying works, whence the liquid 
would be carried in vessels, Herr Dituiar's figures, showing a 
great advantage in the cost of transport of solid petroleum, were 
vigorously debated, and it was pointed out that the unlo.iding of 
the chests was dis.tdvautagcous compared with the simple 
pumping from tanks. 

Dobs the resistance of a gai to the motion of a solid body in 
U vary with tbe temperature W'hen the density of the gas is kept 
perfectly constant? To this a negative answer has been given 
lately by M. Him, as the result of some ingenious experiments; 
and the deduction follows that the ideas at the base of the kinetic 
theory of gases must Ije given up, for according to that theory 
(Clausius) the resistance must vary, otlier things equal, in tbe 
direct ratio of the squ.tre root of the absolute temperature. M. 
Him, indeed, affirms “ that tbe pressure and temperature of gases 
are not constituted by movements, of whatever kind, of material 
atoms.” His experiments were .made with a pendulum arrange* 
ment in a large globular vessel of glass, the pendulum consisting 
of a rectangular glass plate suspended by a steel w'ire, which 
l»s8ed up through a slopi>cj of vulcanised caoutchouc. The 
temperature was varied beiwsen 11® and 50' C. In Ihelr reports 
on the memoir to the Belgian Academy, MM. Folic, Van der 
Menstimgghe, and Melaens while recognising the high merit of 
M. Htm*s researches, are still not prei>ared to accept bis 
«*ult8. It is {minted out, inter alia, that the range of tem- 
P^ture is too limited, In M, Clausius' hypothesi'', moreover, 
the law of resistance relates to rectilinear motion ot a disc in an 
ifi^t/inite fluid, whereas die author experimeuts with altemaiiM^ 
m^on within a vcs'.el hermetically closed. One of the reporters 
thinks the vessel should have been carefully weighed before and 
After the experiments. Once more the experinwnU of M^er, 
Stefinf, A;p,, on internal friction of gases hwe proved an Incon. 
^ihle iniioence of tempcratuie. M, Him, in bis memoir, 
“tdicitcs the far.teaching nature of his results, and their bearings 
w metaphyiical questions. A r&umdoi this part of his argument 
*• givw by M. Mdsem In his report ISnll. Btig. At,, Ifoi. 9 


It is just fifty years since the first number of Chamheris 
Journal was published, and its founder, Dr. Wm. Chambers, 
gives in the number for January some interesting reminih- 
ceiices of its and his own long career. He has reason to be 
proud of both; his journal has done much to spread sound and 
beahhy know ledge, and all along in its pages science has had 
its place. The house of which Dr. Chambers is the venerable 
head has through its many publications, n large {woportion 1 f 
wlitch are scientific, had no inconsiderable share in fostering 
and promoting the now widesjiread desire for thorough popular 
edncation. 

It is interesting to observe that the nobles of Japan, whom 
superficial writers arc accustomed to regard as an effete and 
useless class, arc taking up with much vigour the question of 
education in Western knowledge among members of their own 
liudy. A few years ago a school for the sons of Kwasoku (the 
old daimiS chs-.) was oi>ened in Tokio. All the funds necessary 
for a large and handsome building were contributed by the 
nobles t!)emselve>t, and education in Western metliods Iry trained 
native and foreign te.achers was commenced. A recent decree 
of the Mikado has ordered the establishment of a Senate and 
House of Representatives, and it is believed that the hereditary 
nobility, or a certain number of them will have seats in the 
upper house. In order to render them fit for tliese new duties, 
it has now been decided that all {iiipils graduating in the nobles' 
school above mentioned shall be sent abroad to study in Europe 
or America. It may be added that the great majority of the 
Japanese students in this and other foreign countries ore now 
studying wholly at their own expense. This interesting fact 
would go to show that the thirst for Western knowledge in 
Jai>an is widespread; otherwise tbe relation', of the.'.e young men 
would not siieiid tlie comjiaraiivcly large sums required for their 
maintenance abroad. 

Thu btest information from the East shows the existence of 
wiilc-bprcad seismic disturbance of an unusual kind. Detaihi 
of a destructive earthquake in the Chinese province of Konsuh 
have ijcen received. At one place (Kanchou) 42 persons were 
killed and 27 injured. One hundred bouses also were destroyed, 
and 120 animals killed. At Chiebichon the damage was mneb 
greater, 347 persons were either killetl or injui^, and 300 
animals killed. As frequently occurs on these occasions, die 
disturbance was followcil by an inundation which caused such 
destruction that tbe Fhnpcror lias been petitioned to remit all 
taxes and di>i|ieiise charity. From the Philippine islands we 
receive news of a violent eruption of the volcano of Mayoa, 
which has ruined many cocoa.iiut plantations and caused much 
alarm. Tbe whole i^land of Ceylon has also been visited by an 
earthquake, which, however, did little damage. 

We are glad to observe that tbe King of Siam is vigorously 
extending educ.ition throughout bu territory. He has recently 
erected two new sciiods in Bonkok. At one of these, where 
Englilh is taught, a number of his Majesty's sons and brothen 
are among the pupils. At the other school only the vernacular 
is taught. 

As we anticipated in Nature a short time ago, the Chinese 
telegniph UftC'' have been tUrown open to the public, but no one 
could have been prepared for the manner in uhicb this was done. 
The Anthoripes have taken into considcra’.ioii the fact that tele¬ 
graphic comnninicaiion is new in China, and that its advantages 
will make their way slowly among the people at first unless some 
vigorous stepi^ were taken to make them known. They have 
' accordingly decided to give the public free use of the lines for 
one month. This bold and wi-.e measure sfHi, we doubt not, be 
j folly justified by the result. 

I A Roomaniam engineer, M. Theodorescu, hw biveated a 
submarine ship, before which all siorilar iaveutioM are said to 
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pale. This ship, aocordtitg to the statement of the inventor, can 
be guided for twelve hours completely under water, the dej>th of 
immersion vaiying between too and 300 feet at the option of the 
commander. Upon the surface the ship can be managed like 
any other vessel, its rate of speed, however, being less than that 
of ordinary steamers. The diving is done by means of screw.-, 
verticaily, and can be accomplished suddenly or gradually. In 
the same manner the ship can be made to emerge from the water. 
When the vessel is under water, enough light is supplied to 
enable those on board to see any obstacle 130 feet ahead, and to 
regulate the ship’s motion accordingly. The air supplied to the 
vessel is said to suffice for the whole crew for about twelve to 
fourteen hours. In case of need the air reservoir can be filled 
again, even Under water, by means of telescopic Uibes sent up 
to the surface. The progress of the vessel, as well as the diving, 
are said to be ab-solntely noiseless. We give all these details 
from the inventor's statement with due reserve, Imt should they 
prove true, the invention would be likely to prove a highly valu* 
able one even fur peaceable objects, apart from its great utility 
in naval warfare. 

It is announced that, at the instance of the Marquis of Lcnne, 
the initiatory steps have been taken for the establishment of an 
academy of eminent literary and scientific men in Canada, after 
the plan of the Assembly of the Immortals in France. The 
IH-oposed body is to be composed of six sections, representing 
English and French letters, history and archieology, and the 
mathematical, physical, geological, and biological sciences. It 
is probable that there will be ten or twelve members in each 
section. Dr. Dawson is spoken of as the first president. 

The Boston Society of Natural History have published in a 
separate form various papers on the Falseolithic implements of 
th« valley of the Delaware. 

Paop. Kiichhovp, of Hal]d>a-.S., announced at the last 
meeting of the Saxo*Thuringian '• Verein fdr ErUkunde" that 
the second German Geographical Congress will take place at 
Halle during the current year. A committee has been formed. 

On the day following his resignation as Minister M. Panl Bert 
was nominated president of the Societe de Biology, filling 
the room which bad been vacated by the death of Claude 
Bernard. 

A SLIGHT shock of earthquake was noticed at Agram on 
January 9 at 2.29 a.m. 

With regard to the yeannelU expedition the latest news 
received at St. Petersburg, January 28, from Irkutsk, states 
that Mr, Melville has started for the mouth of the River 
Lena to resume the search for Lieut. De Long. The search 
will be carried on with the utmost vigour with the aid of 
the natives. The supply of provisions is plentiful, so that if 
necessary the search may be prolonged until far into the summer. 
Mr, Melville will be accompanied on his expedition by the 
captain of the steamer Lma. 

At the meeting of the Geographical Society on February 13 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart, G.C.S.I., formerly Governor of 
Bombay, wdl deliver a lecture on the Geography of the Birth- 
place and Cradle of the Mabratta power in Western India. The 
lecture will be illustrated by the author’s own sketches, which 
have been enlarged for the occasion by his brother, Lieut G. T. 
Temple, R.N, 

Fkom the Compu Rtndu da Shneu^ just issued by the 
French Geographical Societ]^ we leam that at their next meeting 
on February 3, some interesting letters will be read, including 
one from Dr. Crevaux, who b about to explore the sources of 
the PUeomayo in the Bolivian Andes, and afterwards descend 
the river to its mouth. A paper will also be read by Col. 
Veniukoff on the unexplored parts of Asia. 


The Moscow Society of Naturalists have appointed a special 
Commission to inqnire into the influence of the decrease of 
forests on rivers and streams. This Society intend to cele¬ 
brate, on M.ay 14 next, the fiftieth anniversary of the doc¬ 
torate of their vice-president, M. Charles Renard, who has for 
forty-two years rendered eminent service to the Society as well 
as to science. 

An important meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Parkes Museum was held on Friday, Prof. Berkeley Hill in the 
chair. The Curator, Mr, Mark H. Judge, as Secretary of the 
recent International Medical and Sanitary Exhibition, presented 
the final report of the Exhibition Committee, which, after 
giving a detailed account of the origin and success of the under¬ 
taking, concluded as f.dluws!—"The work for which the 
Exhibition Committee were appointed having now come to an 
end, they have the satisfaction of handing over to the Executive 
Commiltce of the Mnsciim the sum of 933/. 1 ir., together with 
furniture and fittings to the value of loo/., while contributions 
to the Guarantee Fund to the amount of 86/, 191. have been 
transferred to tbc Parkes Mu eum Building Fund, making the 
financial remit of their labours a profit to the Parkes Museum 
of 1,120/.’* The Honorary Secretary, Dr. G. V. Poore, read a 
communication from the Council of University College, in which 
that body agreed, with some modifications, to proposals which 
had been made in behalf of the Museum to the Council of the 
College in reference to the erection of a building for the 
Musenm. After a long dUevts-ion the modifications sugge-ted 
by the Council of University College were accepted, and it was 
resolved that steps should he taken to obtain the funds necessary 
for carrying out the scheme, which embraces (i) the building of 
an addition to the north wing of the College for the purposes of 
the Museum; (2) an endowment for the maintenance and 
management of the Museum; (3) the Museum to be opened 
free to the public and to be placed on a somewhat similar 
footing to the North London Hospital, i.r. to be autonomous, 
with due representation uf the Council of University College on 
the Executive Committee of the Museum. It is estimated that 
30,000/. is the sum th.it w ill lie required thus permanently to 
establish the Museum as a national institution. Towtirds this 
Mr. Thomas Twining of Tw ickenh.im, had written to say that 
he would subscribe tbc sum of loo/, if one hundred promises of 
a similar amount were obtained. Promises of subscriptions may 
be sent to the Curator .it the Parkes Museum, University 
College, Gower Street. Subscriptions may be paid to the 
account of the Parkes Museum at the Union Bank, Aigyl 
Place, Regent Slieet. 

The additions to the Zorilogieal Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Toque Monkey lUa'oaa pilttUns i ) from 
Ceylon, presented by Mrs. Evans; an Azara’s Fox [Canis amra) 
from South America, presented by hly. Owen E. Grant; no 
Indian Vulture (Gyps, bmgaltnsis) from India, presented by Capt. 
Th. Leportier; a Chimpanzee {AHthr<pcpU/ucus iro^odytts 9 ) 
from Weht Africa, deposited. 


Ol/R ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
The Observatoky of Harvard College, U-S.—The 
Annual Repoit of the proceedings of this Observatory, presented 
to the visiting Committee in November last by the present zealous 
director, PrM. Pickering, has been issned. Aided by the sub¬ 
scription raised in 1878 for the support of the Observalonr for 
five years, the director bos been enabled to keep the eaubHsh' 
ment In great activity, and bis Report will be a gratifying proof 
that the funds jdaced so liberally by subscriben at hu disposal 
are being dispmued in a manner that must prove of great ad¬ 
vantage to the jxogreas of astronomical researck. Three 
instruments the equatorial of 15-incihes aperture, the meridian 
circle, and the m^ian photometer, have been kept in active 
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work. With the former, rixty-four eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites urnr nr rrjr \rn -rt' c 

were observed photometrically, an improvement having been in- iwuiliA 

trodttced by which the number of settings is largely increased. Dkucate Test for Oxygen.—T. W. Engeltnann ptop<»es, 

A single obsei-ver, it was found, could make but three settings in the Botanische Zeitung, a new test, of an extremely delicate 

in a minute, or one in twenty 8econd>«. With an assktant to nature, for determining the presence of very minute quantities 


record, the time is reduced to about nine secotvds, while by the of oxygen, namely, its power of exciting the motility of bacteria. 


circle, while the other records bikI observes the lime by the 
chronometer, the time is reduced to five seconds. It in ix-obaWe 
that, as the observer does not remove bis eye from the eyepiece, 
the accuracy of the observations is increased, and the satellite 
followed nearer to the point of disappearance. The search for 
objects having singular spectra, which only admits of being 
carried on in perfectly clear, moonless nights, had been much 
interrupted by other current work. The most notable result was 
the discovery of the peculiar spectrum of the star I.nlande 13412. 
a seventh magnitude ; two of the lines appear to be coincident 
with two inthesiiectrumof the great comet of 1881, as de.scrihed 
by Dr. Konkoly ; "accordingly, while other comets have a 
spMtrum tdeiitical with that of the stars of Secchi's fourth type, 
this comet contains a substance ns yet unknown, which one star 
only is as yet known to contain,” The star I^ppis was found 
to have a banded spectrum; its declination is more than forty- 
four degrees south of the eipintor, and at the time of Prof. 
Pickering's examination it was less than tu o degrees above the 
horizon. Its variability was pointed out 1 ^ Dr. Gould {(/rano- 
mttria ArgmHna, p. 279) ; he inferred a period of about 135 
days; maxima occurred in 1874 on I'eb. 8 and June 25; the 
star is stated to be red in all its .stages and remarkably so about 
minimum, limits of variation 3*6 and 6*3. The ^sition for 
1875*0 is in R. A. 7h. gin, 43s., N.P.D. 134" 26', 2. The spectra 
of all the stars north of - 40*, markeil as red or coloured in 
Dr. Gould's work have been examined at Harvard College, no 
peculiarity of spectrum being detected in the majority. Algol 
and the star 1 >. M. 81*, 25 were assidttou<>ly studied photometrically, 
'the meridian-circle had been in use on 250 days. The work 
onginally proposed for the meridian-photometer, viz., the 
measuring on three nights the light of each of the naked eye stars 
visible in the latitude of the Observatory, was essentially com¬ 
pleted on Augn.st 25, 1881, but it is intended to continue the 
observations for another year, a.s the necessary delay in reduction 
and publication will not be greatly increased thereby. With the 
view to a more complete comparison of the photometric observa¬ 
tions with those mane by the naked eye, which the UraHomelria 
Afg0ttma affords the means of doing as far as 10* north, all the 
■tars in the Atlas CalesHs Nemts of lleis north of the equator and 
brighter than the sixth magnitude, are being measurra by the . 
eye, idded by an opera-glass when necessary. It is intended that 
eadi star idiall be measured by three observers, who are to com- I 
pare it with two stars in the vicinity of the pole, one a Utile < 
brighter, the other a little fainter; the interval between Uie two 
stars is supposed to be divided into ten parts, and the brightness 
of the star under comparison is estimated on tera<s of this in¬ 
terval. Prof, Pickering mentions that out of aHout nine thousand 
comparisons required for this work, nearly a quarter have been 
already made. 

Vol. xiii. of the " Annals ” now in process of publication will 
contain results of work with the targe equaforial, under the direc¬ 
tion of the late Prof. Winlock, and micrometrical measures up tq 
the present time. These include measurements of double stars, 
obs^ations of nebulm and their spectra, satellites of Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune, satellites of Mars during the oppositions 
of 1877 and 1879, &c. Vol xiv. will contain ue measures made 
with the meridian-photometer. ' 

An important and mach-wanted biblioiR^phical work has been 
unde^ken by Mr. Chandler, viz., the collecting of references to 
oheerratlons of stars of known or suspected vanitbiUty, timse of 
ea^ star bdng brought together; on the completion of this work 
it it I nten'M to measure the comparison-stars pbhtometrieally, 
and to effect a reduction on a uniform swtem of all the obeerva- 
tions of variable-stars of loiu period. 

The staff of computers employed upon the ordinary reduc¬ 
tions of ohservationa with all three instnunenU includes several 
ladles, We suspect that those who are competent and have had 
opportunity of judging of the work of the lady-oomputor (who 
is to be fom ^where than at Harvard Observatoty) will he of 
opinion that she is well aMe to hold her own against even the 
praetisad computer of the other sex. If proper oppoitunltiea 
and enoonr^tement were afEorded, we might heat itf Madame 
Lepautes In mir own day. 


Irrought ta rest, and then introduced into a fluid in which there 
is the minutest trace of free oxygen, they will immediately begin 
to move about freely ; and if the oxygen is gradually introdue^, 
their motion will be set up only in those parts of the drop which 
the oxygen reaches. In this way Engelitiann was able to deter¬ 
mine the evolution of oxygen hy Muglessa and by chlorophyll- 
granules. 

PaoTHAi.LiUM AND Emkryo OF Azolla.— The development 
of the prothaliium and embryo of Azolla, hitherto but imperfectly 
known, have been followra out 1 ^ Prof. Berwren {Lunds 
Ifniu. Arsskrifi) in the ca<ic of A. farolimana, and found closdy 
to follow the phenomena in Salviiiis, The endospore ‘■plits, on 
germination, along its three edges; and the prothalliu^ on 
escaping, has the form of a slightly convex disk, consisting in 
the middle of several layers of cells, at the margin of only one, 
and separated below liy a thin hyaline membrane from the large 
protoplasmic spore-cavity. Shortly afterwards an archegonium 
is formed, con-isting of four cells inclosing the oospore, and of 
four neck-cells. When quite mature, the part of the prothalliuffl 
which projects outside the spore is nearly hemispherical, and 
three ofwcure wings are produced by three longituainal furrows. 
After fertilisation the oo-pore is divided by the Art oblique 
division-wall into a smaller upper cell facing the neck of the 
archegonium, and a somewhat larger lower cell filled withcoarse- 
grainra protoplasm. By successive walls vertical to one another 
and to the first division-wall, and parallel to its longitndinal 
axis, the embryo is then divided into octants. In each octant a 
wall next appean parallel to the first divi.sion-wsll, and the 
entire embryo then consists of uxteen cells arranged in four 
parallel rows. After fertilisation the embryo breaks through 
the prothallium near the archegonium, and the prothallium then 
surrounds the font of the embryo like a cup, carrying the 
withered archegonium on its dorsal side behind the scutelluin. 
'To prepare for fertilisation the massuln of the macrosporangia, 
with their anchor-shaped glochidia, fix themselves in large num- 
bert to the epispore of the macrospores which are floating on 
the surface of the ovater. The central fibrous portion of the 
floating apparatus is perforated by a narrow canal, through 
which the antberozoids probably reach the archegonium. By 
their subsequent growth the prothallium, and later also the 
embryo, force themselves into this canal and increase its site. 
By thii means the three floating bodies are displaced from their 
original position, and finally stand at a right angle from the macro- 
spore. The indusium which covers the floating aptmratus in 
the form of a brown cap is at the same time pushM upwards, 
and finally forced aminst the embryo. The hood-like fibrous 
layer whi^ is closely applied to the floating apparatus la tnmed 
over, and surrounds the root of the embryo like n collar. Shortly 
afterwards the embryo detaches ilself from the maeroipore, the 
margins of the seutelluna become broader, and then lie on the 
surface of the water in the form of cups or scales. 

Phyllouic Nectar Glands in Poplaes.— In a very in¬ 
teresting memoir on this subject, Mr. Wna, Trelease calls atten¬ 
tion to the fact that these gUnds have been very generally 
overlooked, and that they have been considered of little value 
by the systematic botanirt. He accounts for this by their being 
oocasioi^y snpprmsed, and of tlicir limitation to the eerlier- 
formed leaves. Stilt most of the American botanists refer to 
thhm, and Michaox figntes them in hit monograph of the genua. 
In May, 1880, Mr. IVelease’a attention was drawn to examine 
the leaves of a small aspen by the action of some bees. The 
tree was covered with its tmwly expanded foliage, and the bees 
were flying from leef to leaf; they were seen to be collectiiig 
nectar which was poured mt from a doable gland at the base 
of each leaf. These glands were placed on the upper snrfue 
of the petiole at Its onion with the blade. On section and 
microsoo|fleRl>sxamination they showed the nanaj strocttire. They 
were found not to occur on all leaves, but as n rule only on the 
first half dozen or less which appear on eaA hfaadk in tiie eariy" 
spring; nod later on b the season, when these hstre Mien dS, 
one may sometimes examine all (be leaves wtthovt detecting a 
single ghnduHferoas one, and this on a species which produced 
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them in abundance earlier in the year. From an examination of 
the American si’xscies it would reem that the greater number 
posaess two or mnru distinct or confluent gUnds situated where 
the blade and petiole join, and in these few species where none 
were discovered, it is quite possible that a closer examination 
in the spring time may snow toat they exist. Thus on P. ireutulot 
the weeping variety, a careful examination in early May failed 
to show a single gland; but a w'eek or two later, after several 
days' rain, the young branches grew very rapidly for a short 
time, unfolding many new leavt‘s, and the first three or four of 
these on each branch bore large and active glands. The nectar 
is greedily gathered by insects, chiefly ilymenopteraand DLptera. 
TTie most numerous were the ants, who, as is usual in such cases, 
would fight rather than give up a good position near a nectar- 
secreting gland. The author regards these glands as protective. 
(The Botanical GatettCt Crawfoidsville. November, l88l.) 

Fauna and Flora ok the White Sea.— At a meeting 
of the Natural History Society of St. Petersburg (April 23, 
1881) Dr, Chr. Gobi gave a sketch of Prof. Cienkowski’s report 
on his expedition to the White Sea, which appears in the Pro- 
'tedings of the Society, in the Russian tongue, and is illustrated with 
three coloured plates. The bathymetrical distribution of the 
algae seems to show a connection between the marine flora of the 
Solowezk Inlands and that of the Scandinavian and Arctic 
coasts. In the White .Sea there is a distinct though fully deve¬ 
loped littoral zone, chiefly marked by the presence of Fucoids, 
with a few Chlorophycem and Flondece. As new to the White 
Sea flora may be mentioned Bulbocaulon pUiferum, Pringsh., 
and GlotathamniH palmelhida, Cnk. The sea was by no means 
rich in microscopical oi^ani-ms, but still a few new and inter¬ 
esting forms were found, and are described and figured, such as 
IVitgneria nurtsekkmoskti^ a new genus and sfiecies of ProtUta, 
somewhat between Ilaeckeliana and Clathruliiia ; several new 
Flagellata, Multicilia marina, new genus and species having a 
protoplasmic body of protean form without nucleus or contractile 
vesicle, but having several cilia; Ej^uviaeUa marina also new, with 
an ovum-like body, flattened horizontally at the top, with two cilia 
and one or two round marks (ScAildchen) i Daphniainm bortale n.g. 
and sp., with a spherical body, prolonged into a curved beak, giving 
(vlgin to one long cilium. In the dead cells of Pylalcella and | 
other Phoeoapores there was found a colourle.SH form of a Laby- 
rinthula which had previouvly been found thriving in the cells of 
a Lemna ; Finally, a new Moner, GoHtlla borealis, which shows 
a great resemblance to VampyreUa, but the green contents seem 
never to extend into the pseudopodia {BotaniscAe Zeitung, 
January 13, 1882.) 

The Growth of Palms,— In a paper (Russian) recently 
read before the Botanical Section of the St. Petersburg 
Natural History Society, Mr. K. Friderich describes in detail 
the anatomical .structures to be met with in the serial roots 
of AcantAorAiaa aculeata, these roots presenting a remarkable 
example of roots being metamorphosw into spines. Supple* 
menting this, £, Regm made the following remarks:—Palm 
trees, grown from seed, thicken their stems for a succession 
of years, like bulbs, only at the base. Many palms continue this 
primary growth \i,e. the growth they first started with) for fifty 
to sixty years before they form their trunk. Dnrine this time 
new roots are always being developed at the base of nie stem, in 
whorls, and these always above the old roots. This even takes 
pfame la old spedmens, especially in those planted in the open 
ground which have already formed a trunk. In such cases the 
cortex layer, where the roots break through, is sprung off. In 
ceOMrvatoriM, under rite influence of the damp air, this root- 
foraMtionrOa which indeed the further normal growth of the 
palm takes place without any special assistaiMe, When 

tha palm is grown in a sitting-room, one must surround the base 
of oie trank with moss, which Is to be kem damp, in order to 
fasoor tht dtvulopment of the roots. \^en the base of the 
palm>tnmk has almost readied its aormal thickness, then begins 
the upward devdopmsat of the trank which takes place more 
sloiriy In thoM spedas whose kaves grow close toeether than in 
thorn nhoaekavmmfiffthflr apart Zn spedmens of many spedes 
of Coaw and Syagrin, whose leavM ate particularly far apart, 
tha stems grow 10 qakkfy when planted te the open groan dthat 
they incream ^ five to sin fint m hdeht per emmm. The stem 
of thorn pdmewhlehdeeelop a terafaiatllBftireaeeiice have ended 
their api^ gKHvrit bydoing sot and friOcr gntdoalfy. In addi* 
ties to rids ps^ccing) in tm cme e.g. of Jlnom sKekorifera, 
MW mfiorettenem are dercloped from throir^iiia axils (jSIsnnrd- 
jadi^ finim above downwards, so that one sees at last the already 



leafless trunk still developing inflorescenccH in the direction 
towards the base of the trunk. Almost all palms with this latter 
kind of growth develop off-hoots in their youth at the base of 
their trunks which shout up again into trunks after the death of 
the primary trunk, if they are not taken off before. As to 
the structure of the palm-trunks out of unconnected wood- 
bundles, the assertion has been maile that the palm>stcm does 
not grow thicker in the course of time, and that this is the 
explanation of the columnar aImo.<it evenly thick trunk. But 
careful mea>-uremcnts that were mode for years have led Regel 
to the concla<>ion that a thickening of the trunk actually takes 
place, which probably amounts to an increase of about a third over 
the original circunifcrence of the trunk. 


ACTION OF GASES AND LIQUIDS ON THE 
VITALITY OF SEEDS 

1 ^ Y experiments extend over a period of nearly three ymrs. 

They were made principally with the seeds of Mmicago 
soHva, these seeds resi.sting in a remarkable manner the action 
of chemical agents. The observatioas were very numerous and 
frequent; but in the present abstract those results alone are given 
in which the action of the gases and liquids lasted longest.^ 

1 . Action of Gases.- -llie chief difficulty in these experiments 
is an easy method of keeping many samples of seeds in the 
several gases the action of which is to be tested. I devised the 
following simple planA thick gls'-s tubing was heated in 
the middle and blown into a bulb of .sufficient size to contain a 
certain quantity of seeds and a relatively large volume of gas; 
after introducing the seeds into the bulb, the two extremities of 
the tube were heated, and drawn out, so as to form, on each side 
of the bulb, a nearly capillary neck; one end was left free, while 
the other was connected, by means of an india-rnbber tube, with 
the generator of the gas that was to fill the bulb. The air was 
completely displaced in the latter by allowing the gas to pass for 
some time through the apparatus; after which, without pre¬ 
viously interrupting the passage of the gas, the bulb was sealed 
by fusing at the blowpipe the two capillary necks. 

I prepared a large nnmber of bull» njih .seeds and with dif¬ 
ferent ^ses; the greater number of bulbs contained air-dry 
seed.«, while .some contained seeds that had been moistened and 
swollen with water. On opening the bulbs the seeds were sown, 
and their vitality mea.sared by the percentage of those that 
germinated on moist quartz sand. 

Experiments with air-dry tceds of MedUago sativa in dry 
gases 


Ca*. which the scads 1 

nmined in the ga 

AirMhWb,) 

Air (not in bulbs—an- / More than 
oriier sample) ... \ threeyears 

Nitrogen . 7^ 

Oxygen . 755 

Hydrogen . X005 

Carbon monoxide ... 803 

Carbon dioxide ... I03| 

Marsh-gas’ . 550 

Nitrogen protoxide ... 214 

,, dioxide ... 776 

Aminoaia . 833 

SulpW dioxide ... I3I 

Sulphurett’ed hydrogen. 9^ 


Perccntan of seeds 
that rstamed the 
gsmiimtiiig poster. 


Chlorine and hydrochloric add gas rapidly disorganise fhe 
reeds, and destroy their dtality. It is remarkable how air-^ 
seeds can resist for ro long a time (he action of nitric ox»e, 
of snlpharetted hydrogen, and of Mlphnr dloxld^nd how some 
can even sorvlve the action of dry ammonia-m. Thepeitentam 
that represent (he vitality of tile seeds that have been under W 
aetba of the diSkrent gases esanot be compered, for rite expt* 
riments were not all b^n at (be same time, nor eitcndod 0^ 
tbcaamc period, nor was the same sample of seedi used In aH 
the expernnents. 

Whenever seeds aoisteaed wirii water are kept hi the 
named gases, fbeir germinating power Is very ra]^d^ destroftd. 
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It »lio a weU-a9certain«d fact that moist heat acts much more 
powerfully on seeds tlian dry heat. We may safely conclude 
therefore that when the physical and chemical conditions of the 
medium in which a seed is placed arc unfavourable to its get- 
mination, water is the most powerful ajient in rapidl]^ destroying 
its vitality. My ex|.>eriments on the action of lii^uids on seeds 
coniim this conclusion. 

Moist seeds kept in oxygen and in nitrogen protoxide do not 
germinate. In some few cases 1 observed the commencement of 
■prouting in seeds Uejtt in oxygen. My ol)scrvations conhnn 
those of Cossn, and are contrary to tliose of Vorscoiv and 
Klschawi, who asserted that nitrogen protoxide can cause 
moistened seeds to germinate. 

II. AcitM of Liquids.—V\iit air-dry seeds were kept in the 
diflerent liquids in wcll-stupiicrcd bottles. In some liquiJs 
several kinds of seeds were put. 1'he foilou'ing are some of 
the results of experiments with the seeds of I.ucerne txMtdtcaff) 
sathxi 


Number of days ia 

PcYccnutge of SMdt 

Luiuidi used. which the he(.d^ re- 

that retained the 

nuuaed in the liiiuid. 

ccruiinaliui; power. 

Methyl alcohol. 

841 ... 


*9 

Ethyl „ (absolute) 

834 ... 


78 

Amyl „ . 

841 


19 

Ethyl ether . 

484 - 


29 

II 1, 

908 ... 


1*3 

Chloroform . 

484 .. 


29 "6 

„ . 

841 


6 

Carbon tetrachloride ... 

924 


0 

350 


57‘4 

,, disulphide 

::: 


63*2 

58*4 

Ethyl iodide . 

350 


65-4 

Glycerine . 

792 


52*5 

157 - 


24*2 


484 


S’* 

Bensol. 

397 


20 

•I 

841 


8*6 

Nitrobenzol . 

397 


*7 4 

',1 

841 


6*0 

Aniline. 

g? ::: 


20*1 

4 ‘* 

„ and alcohol (93") 

709 ... 

... 

37 


In the experiments with methyl alcohol and witli glycerine the 
presence of small quantities of water must have contributed not 
a little in augmenting the action of the li(|uid on the vitality of 
the seeds, 

Exmriments were m.'ide to see the action of ethyl-alcohol when 
at dinereut decrees of dilution. It was observed that, wW the 
solution contained less than 50 per cent, of alcohol, the seeds 
easily got swollen, and were rapidly killed. The following are 
the results of experiments where Lucerne seeds, from the same 
samplci were kept for S34 days in different mixtures of alcohol 
and water 


_ion, Gay-Luisac’s 

scale, per cent, in volume. 


90 
100 
100 Mr 


TeicenUn of seeds that 
rcuined the nerinuiatiDg 
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Absolute or nearly absolute, alcohol rapidly destroys the ger¬ 
minating power of some kinds of seeds, such as wheat, flax; &c. 

In some cases seeds resist the action even of boiling liouLiM, 
when the temperature of the boiling point is not too high, ihus, 
of Luonne s^s that had been for 160 hourB4n boding ether 
(boUii^ point 36°) 31 per cent, were still capable of germinating. 
Seeds or the same plant were kept for 81 hours In boiling carbon 
disulphide (boiling point 43*) : 7$ per cent, of the seeds sprouted 
when sown in moist sand. After five hours boiling hi a^lute 
hlcohol (boiling point 78*) only 9^ per cent, of the Lucerne s^s 
did germinate. 

In all the experhnwts where seeds,' previoudy swollen in 
water, were Ixought in oontiot with other liquids, such as abso* 
lute alcohol, ether, oarbon disulphide, the germinative power 
w^uiekly destroyed. 

The lost series of experiments was made with soHuions of 
south and gases In liquids dltliNrent from water. Great care had 


to be taken in washing the seeds, the germinative iwwer of 
which had to be tei>ted on the niDiht band well with alcohol, and 
tlieii with water ; the presence, even of traces, of the solmion in 
which the seech, had been iininerbed was sufficient, in some 
cases, to entirely iwevent germination, 'llic following are expe¬ 
riments made with Lucerne seeds 


!N uuibvr of dayii 
in wh'ch ilic 

Solutiiiiis liEcd. Bccdb rcin.micJ 

in tiu! 
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Alcoholic solution of iodine 


;; 

potassium bromide 
rinc chloride 

’* 

merruric chloride. 

Glyceiiue 

copper sulphate... 

I! 

arsenic trioxiile ... 

Alcoholic 

P'it a.ssium sulphide 


ammonium „ 

Glycerine 

potassium cyanide 

Alcoholic 

camphor. 

phenol . 

Ether 
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All the-e solutions easily destroyed the germinating power of 
wheal. 

The following re-ults show the action of saturated alcoholic 
bolutioiih of gases on Lucerne seeds :— 


Solution (alcohol at 97’ 
Gay.LussAc). 


Number of days 
in which the 
seeds remained 
>n die 


solution 

Alcoholic solution of sulphuretted \ 

byclroccn / S®" 
„ „ bulphur dioxide 587 

„ „ nitric oxide ... 587 


PerceumEO of 
seeds that 
retained the 
BcrminatiDE 
power. 

27 

3 

20 


Italo Giglioli 

lAiboratory of Agricultnral Chemistry (R. Scuola Superiore 
d’Agricoltura, Portici), near Naples 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

OXFoan.—Dr. Acland, Dr. Unrdon Sanderson, and Mr. W. 
W. Fisher, having Imn appointed examiners for the Radclifle 
Travelling Fellow'ship, give notioe that an examination will be 
held for ine purpose of electing a 7 'ravolling FeUow on Tuesday, 
February 14. Candidates are to send their names to Mr. Fisher 
before February 8. 

There will be an examination at Christ Chnrch on February 
22 for at least one Junior Studentship in Natural Science; papers 
will be set in Chemistry, Biology, and Physics; but no candi¬ 
date will be allowed to offer himsdf for examination in more 
than two of these subjects. 

Candidates for the Natural Science Studentships who make 
Physics their principal subject are recommended to offer them¬ 
selves for examination in Mathematics, at least in Algebra, 
Plane Trigonomet^, and Pure Geometry, [as great weight will 
be attached in their case to a knowledge of these subjects. 

Candidates for the Natural Science Studentships will also have 
to show that th^ possess such a knowledge of Classics as will 
enable them to pass Kesponsions. 

On February 7 Convocation will be asked to pass a decree 
authorising the Curators of the University Chest to pay to the 
Delegates of the Museum a sum not exceeding 2507., fur the 
purpose ol providing the Linacre Pmfessor of Physiology with 
additional microscopes, diagrams, and drawings for the use of 
students in the Fhysiolugii^ Laboratory, as well as with addi- 
tioasi cupboards for containing diagrams and drawings. 

CAUBltinGX.-~The following elementary lectures on chemistry 
are being given t—-Ftof. Ltveing's and Mr. Main's (St. John's 
College) General Courses i Mr, Fattison ’Muir (Ctius), Non* 
Metallic Elements; Mr. Lewis (Downing), Catechetical Lec¬ 
tures; Mr. Walker (Sidney), Organic Chemistry; Mr. Garnett 
is lecturing on Heat at St. John's; Mr. Glatebr^k (Trini^), 
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also on Heat; and Mr, Shtw (Emmanuel), on Conservation of 

The followin g are odvanced lectures Organic Chemistry, 
Prof. Dewar; Physical Optics, Mr. Trotter (Trinity); Elec¬ 
tricity and Magnetism, Mr, Garnett (St. John’s). 

Practical Chemistry at the University, St. John’s, Caias, and 
Sidney Laboratories. Practical Physics at the Cavendish Labo¬ 
ratory; also advatced demonstrations by Messrs. Shaw and 
Gloubrook. 

In geoloOT Prof. Hughes is lecturing on Strafigraphical 
Geology j Mr. Tawney, on Fossil Echinoderms and Crustaceans, 
and on Petrology. Dr. Roberts (Clare College) is also taking a 
class in Petrology; and Prof. Hughes makes periodical held 
excur-ionv. 

Dr. Vines (Christ's) lectures on the Anatomy of Plants, with 
practical work; Mr. Hicks (Sidney), on Elementary Botany, 
chiefly Morphology ; Mr. Saunders (Downing), on Elementary 
^tany; and Mr. Hillhouse, on the Anatomy and Physiology 
of Plants, at the Museums. 

Prof. Newton takes Vertebrata this term (lectures on Geo¬ 
graphical Distribution once a week). Mr. Balfour gives ele¬ 
mentary and advanced lectures on Morphology, with practical 
work, as usual. Dr. l''oster’s elementary course of Physiology 
is continued ; and the advanced lectures are Dr. Goskcll’s, on 
Respiration; Mr. Langley's, on the I.'igestive System ; and Mr. 
HilPs, on the Central Nervomi System. 

Prof, Humphry lecture-i on the nervous system and the Organs 
of Special Seme, and takes a doss for Tripos and and .M. it. 
work in Anatomy and I’hyriology. Dr. Creighton has a elass 
for Osteology, and Practical Human Anatomy commenced on 
January 20. 

Prof. Stuart is lecturing on the Theory of Strictures. The 
Demonstrator of Mechanism will form classes in elementary and 
advanced mathematics applicable to engineering. 

The last Senior Wrangler under the old regulations is Mr. K. 
A. Herman, of Trinity College, educated at King Edward’s 
School, Bath; bis private tutor was Mr. Koa*h, The second 
wrangler is Mr, J. S, Yeo, of St. John’s College, educated at 
Blundell’s School, Tivertim; his private tutor was Mr. R. R. 
Webb, of St. John's. The third wrangler is Mr. S. S. Loney, 
of Sidney College, educated at Maidstone Grammar School and 
Tonbridge School: private tutor, Mr, Routh. St. John’s has 
four wranglers of the first eight; Trinity has only one wrangler 
besides the Senior. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
London 

Royal Society, Decembers, 18S1.—"On the Development 
of the .Skull in LtpidoHmt oumu^** by W. K. Parker, F.K.S. 

. The materials for the present paper were kindly sent to me 
by Prof. A. Agassiz; they were lor the use of Mr. Balfour 
and myself, and consisted of fifty-four small bottles of ^ga and 
embryos in various stages. These very valuable materius were 
obtained from black Lake by Mr. &. W. Carman and Prof. 
Agaasiz, and manv of dte embryos were described and figured 
I7 the latter in the Procteimgs of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, October 8, 1878. 

We have had additional materials from Prof. Burt G. 
Wilder; Mr. Balfour has obtained from Prof. Ajzassiz several 
adult fishes in spirit; and I am indebted to Prof. Flower for an 
adult in the dnr state. 

Mr. Balfbur’a part of the work has been done with the a.<sut- 
once of my son, Mr. W. N. Porker, and their joint labour will 
include the anatomy of various organs of the adult fish. 

My ofasCTvations on the skull and visceral arches have been 
made on embryos and yonng, varying from one-third of an inch 
to 4i indies in length; 1 have (artificially) divided these into dx 
stages. Cartilage wu being iormed in the smallest examined bv 
me, but in my second sta^ embryos five-twelfths of an inen 
tong, this tissue was quite consistent, and I succeeded in dis¬ 
secting out all the parte. The large notochord at tbu stage bends 
downwards under ue su'clting hind-brain, and teming up a little 
at its free end, and passing Into the lower part of the fissure 
between the mid- and hlnd-orain, it reaches beyord the middle 
of the cranium, and just touches the Infundibulum and dutinct 
{dtnitaiy body. Between the trabceulie, in front, there is a 
small wed^e of younger cartilage, the rudiment of the "inter- 


As in the Batracbia, the fore port of the palato-quadrate 
cartilage is continuous with the trabecule in front: but the 
pedicle is free behind. The free articuIo-Meekelian rod is quite 
in front of the eye-balls, and is nearly as tong as the bind sns- 
pensorinm, or pro|»er quadrate region ; this forward position of 
the hinge of the mandible is not temporary, as in the frog, but 
peinmnent. The upfiermost element of the hyoid arch is an 
anvil-shaped cartilage from the first, and ossifies nfterwarda, aa 
the hyo-manclibular and symidectic bones. As pointed out to 
me by Mr. Balfour, its dorsal end is continuous, as eartilagf, 
with the auditory capsule above. lEe ba.si-h)al is not yet 
ossified, but distinct inter-, cernto-, and hypo-hyal segments are 
already marked out. Four larger and one small rod of cartilage 
are seen on each »idr, articulating with a median band ; these 
are the branchial arches, which chondrify before they undergo 
s^ientation. In this ‘^tage there are no osseous lamina; as yet 
funned. 

Here, in this stage, in connection with a large pre-nasal suc¬ 
torial disk, we have three important generalised characters, 
namely, the continuity of the distal end uf the mandibular pier 
and of the proximal end of the hyoid pier with the skull, and 
the forward pr><-ition of the hinge of (he jaw coupled with the 
horizontal direction of the su<>pcnsorinm. The hyoid arch has 
its segments formed much earlier than in the Tclcostei, and the 
“ pharyngo-hranchials ” are nut independent cartilages, as in 
the Skatf. 

The third stage—emVryos two-thiiris of an inch long—show a 
consideiahlc advance in the development of the skull; the 
cartilage, generally, is more solid .snd more extensive, and new 
tracts have appeared. The apex of the notoclionl is now in the 
middle of the basis cranii, for the pro-churdal tracts have grown 
faster than the para-churdals. The trahecuix swell nut where 
they are confluent, and then are narrower in front again. At 
their fore end each liand pa-ses insensibly into the corresponding 
palato-quadrate bor ontsUie, whilst inside they are separated by 
a large pyriform wedge of cartilage, the intcrtrabecula. The 
thick, rounded, free fore end of this median cartilage U the rudi¬ 
ment of the great "nasal rostrum,” and the rounded fore entbi 
of the trabecula arc the rudiments of their ” cornua.” 

There is only a floor in tlie occipital region, but the wall-plate 
of the chondrncranium has begun as a styloid cartilage running 
forward from the fore end of each auditory capsule into the 
superorbital region. The palatu-pterygoid bar—continuous in 
front with the trabeculae—is now longer than the proximal part - 
of the suipensorium, the spatulate quadrate region whose donal 
end is the free pedicle. Ihe wide proximal part of each 
trabecula is now alrei^y forming an oblong facet, the ^i- 
pteiygoid, fer articulation with the facet of the pedicle. 

In this stage the skull is a curious compromise between that 
of a salmon at the same stage and that of a tadpole just be¬ 
ginning its transformation. 'Hie bind-skull is quite like that of 
a young salmon, the fore-skull, with its non-segmented palato- 
qusdrate, and its forwardly placed quadrate condyles and hori¬ 
zontal suspensorium, u very much like what is seen in the 
suctorial skull of the Anurous larva. A splint bone, the para- 
sphenoid, as in the tadpole, has now made its appearance. 

The largest embryos reared by Messrs, Agaariz and Gorman, 
which are about one inch in length, form niv fourth stage; these 
are rapidly acquiring the character of the adult. 

This is the stage in which the chondrocranium of this Holo- 
stean ^pe corresponds most cloiel}r with that of the Chondro- 
stean sturgeon, whose adult skull is similar to that of gairoke 
just as the latter begins to show its own special characters. 'This 
important difTennce is already evident, namely, that whilst In 
Aaftnsir the oltectory capsules remain in the antoi^Ual position, 
those of l^fidos/tm are already carried forwards by the mwing 
intertrahecula, and are even now in front of the rclativdy huge 
cornua trabecula. Thus these regions are now well grown in 
front of the ethmoidal territory, which, instead of being, as in 
the lest stage, in the front margin of the skull, is now fairly in 
its middle, and this chaime has taken place whilst the embryo 
hss only become one-half larger^from two-thirds of an indi to 
an ineh in leitgth. It is the hypertrophy of cartilage in the 
three traheeulsr tracts that makes the rostrum of the stuiseon so 
moarive, even whilst only a few inches in length, and fins state 
of things exists temporarily in the gtrpike. 

Abo^ the aphenoti^ epiolio, ana opiathotie prcjectloiii of 
the auditory capsule are moro evident, hut an not omified. 
Some alight bony deposit has appeared in the pro-otic ngtena. 
The " cephaloityle ” is the first rwd’a-enudal bone, and the pu*. 
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sphenoid the first tf/e-craninl centre; but the exoccipitals are 

^ The npe^ial tones can now be seen as fine films in the 
transverse sections, and the parosteal palatine and pterygoid are 
large leaves of bone applied to the pterygopalatine bar; the 
meaopterygoid Is only half as large as them, but is relatively 
much larger than in the adult. 

Wlule doubling ito length, the young Ltfidosteus gains n 
cranium much more like that of the adult ; this is mv 
stage. The general form b now intensely modihed oy the 
foregrowth of the rostrum, which is two-thirds the length 
of the entire skull. The cornna trabecule now re^ only two- 
fifths of the distance to the end of the beak, and the pterygo¬ 
palatine arcade reaches but little further forwards. Tne bony 
matter of the “ cephalo^tyle" is now aggregated towards the 
hinder half of the notochord : it is now the basi-occinital bone. 
The exoccipitals and pro-otics are growing larger, and there are 
both sphenotics and alisphenoids. Also, tolow, the quadrate, 
metapterygoid, and articular centres have appeared; and behind 
the iaw there are the hyomandibuUr, symplectic, epihyal, cerato- j 
hyal, and hypo-hyal centres j and the epi-, cerato-, and hypo- 
branchials have acquired a bony sheath. 

In a young Ltfidosftiu 4 ( inches long (nearly), the approach 
to the adult state of die skull has been very great; the super- i 
cial tones can all he determined. The most remarkable of these 
are the small distal nasals and premaxillaries: the long max¬ 
illary ekain, ending in an os mystacenm and jugal; the extremely 
long and slender **ethmo-ium.s" and vomers; the small pra- 
opercttlar; and the huge angulated inter-oiwrcular, which urries 
(lie large opercular and the sub-opercular. The five mandibular 
splints are all present (as in most Sauropsida), the brancbiostegals 
are only three in number, as in the Carp tribe. 

The intertrabecula, which was at first merely a small tract of 
cells binding the trabeculse together in front, is now three-fourths 
the length of the entire skull; to it is due the length of the 
beak. The cornua tnbecuisc are now merely short lanceolate 
leafy growths on die sides of the rostrum at its hind part. In 
the last stage there was a fine bridge of cells running across 
behind the pituitary body; it is now a small cartiliginous post- 
clinoid bar. The oplsthotic and epiotic form now a scarcely 
divided tract of tone, all the other centres are developing, and 
a pair of additional bones have appeared in the funnel shaped 
fore-end of the chondrocranium; these are the lateral 
•ethniolds." The tony matter of the basUoeclpital has now re¬ 
tired to the hinder third of the notochord, which is much 
shrsmken. 

There are now two centres (as in Amia ealva) in the articular 
region of the mandible; the quadrate and metapterygoid centres 
are much larger; the hyo-maiidibulai and symplectic arc toge¬ 
ther only half the size of the mandibular suspensorium; the 
basi-hyal is very targe, is composed of two par^l pieces, and 
is very Myxmm. 

No clear understanding of the morphology of this type of 
bIcuU can be had unless it oe seen in the lig^t derived from that 
of the Elasmobrancbi, the Sturgeon, and the Anurous larva on 
one hand, and that of Amia ealva and tbe^Teleostei on the 
other. 

Royal Society, January la.—** On a New'Elcctrical Storage 
B ttt^ (Su^pl TOCT toy Note).'* By Henr y Su tton. Comma- 

The new cell conrists of a flat copper ease, same shape as a 
ixrove's cell; It has a lid of paraffined wood, from which hangs 
a plate of lead amalgamate with mercury, the 
lower part of lead plate being held In a groove in 
u slip of paraffinea wood resting on tottom of 
ropper case; through the lid a hole is bored for 
introduction of solution, which consists of a sola- 
tion of cupric snlphate, to which is added one- 
of todric sulphate; the presence of this 
ne sulphuric add improves the cell at once. 

The sectional sketdt shows the arratH^ment. 

AB. The outer flat copper case.l 
, C. Plate of a m al g a m ated lead held in grooves 

cap D and slip b. 

V shows the hole la cup dirough which the 
«>btioa it introduced, and ^ the introduction of 
u glass tube throfig^ tiUs bole the state of dm 
«ui{e Is seen hjobasrvlQg the odour; the interiorsuftice of 
^ case ftwmi Urn nsgatlve electrode, and the amalgauuMicd lead 


Linnean Society, January 19. — Sir John Lubbock. 
Bart., F.RtS., President in the chdr. Mr. R. KippUt’s deste 
was officially notified, and a valuable donation of books from 
the late treasurer (Mr. Currey) announced. There were exhibited, 
for Mr. Thomas Bruges Flower, three rare British plants, viz.; 
PatenHlla ru^sirit, L., from Montgomeryshire, Polygtmum 
maritimum, L., and Stnedo squalidus, h., from North I^evott ; 
and, for Mr. W. Banoroft Espeut, an albino specimen of Bat., 
{Molotsut ebseurtu, Geoffi) from Jamaica; albinism in the 
cheiroptera being said to to extremely rare. Dr. T. Spencer 
Cobbold called attention to living examples of Ltflodera under 
the microscope. Mr. G. Maw read a icommunication on the 
Life Hiktoiy of a Crocus and classification and dLstribution of 
the genus. He says the corm tunic is the only permanent record 
of perennial existence, and even this in the living slate lasts but 
a year. Minute papiltse stud the surface of the corm, these in¬ 
crease as bud-growth and ultimately secure the life cycle; the new 
corm is implanted on and finally absorbs the parent. T he tunics 
are homologous with leaves and their fibrous net-lil>e structure 
has so many ornamental patterns that by a fragment a species 
can be determined. Certain Cr«i are constant in colour, others 
are exceedingly variable, and still others change in tint as found 
from east to west: C. canctUatus being purple in Asia Minor, 
lilac in Greece, and white in the Ionian Islands. The stigmata 
are so variable that Mr. Maw thinks that Mr. Baker’s threefold 
classification, based thereon, fails. Grouping of the genu 4 is 
necessarily to be founded on a combination of cliaracters, for 
the overlapping and interlacing of single ones militate against 
the natural sequence of species. A modification of Dean 
Herbert’s classincation is, by the author, preferred to those ol 
Haworth and Baker. The crocuses are geographically confined 
to the Old World and Northern Hemi.sphere, their chief area 
of distribution being around the Mediterranean and Black Sea. 
Mr. Maw divides their region of occupation into nine sub¬ 
districts. C. biflorut has tee widest range of longitude, and 
extend-i from Itidyinto Georgia, end C. salivas follows, ranging 
from Italy to Kuralstan. Certain Mediterranean islands, on the 
other hand, present curious examples of quite a local distribu¬ 
tion. The author expresses doubts of tbe existence of wild 
hybrids; and he points out the great tendency to morphosis of 
nearly every part of die plant.->Mr. W. Percy Sladen read a 
paper “On the Asteroidea of the ‘Challenger’ Expedition.” 
The family Pterasteridm, he remarks, has bren heretofore but 
feebly represented in living forms; 8 species only being on 
recora as belonging to tbe genera PterasUr and Retaiter, and 
a 9th solitary representative to Hyrntnashr. From tbe 
Ckallen^ collection 34 species of Pteraster dse have been 
obtained, a only known previously. Of the 32 new species, 
3 belong to PUraster, 4 to Rttastfr, and 20 to Hymenaster—a 
genus now found to be world-wide in deep waters. The remain- 
mg 5 species are the representatives or 3 new genera, viz,; 
Marsipasltr 2 , Benlhasltr 2 , and CahftrasUr 1 species.—The 
Rev. G. Henslow read a note “Cm the Occurrence of u 
Slaminiferons Corolla in the Foxglove and in the Potato”; 
staminody in these plants seldom having been recorded and 
figured. 

Chepiieal Society, January 19.—Prof. Roscoe, pre-ident, in 
the chair,—Tbe following papers were read t—On the chemistry 
of Bast fibres to C. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan (we give a 
report of this elsewhere).—Dr. Carnriley then read a paper 
on the action of heat on mercuric chloride. About twdve 
months ago the author exhibited to tbe Society some experiments 
on the ectipn of heat on ice and mercuric cnloride under low 
pressures, and sabseoucntly read a paper on the subject before 
tbe Royal Society. Two propositions were advanced—(1) that 
when the superincumbent pressure is maintained below a certain 
point callod “the critical pressnre," U is impossible to m«ll ice, 
mercuric dilorid^ and probably other substances no matter bow 
great the heat applied; (a) that under these circumstances ice 
and mercuric chloride atteb temperatures considerably above 
their naturiu melting-points without melting. Subsequent ob- 
serven have confirmed the first proposition, but have been nnable 
to verify the second, Tbe author has therefore repeated his 
previous expclmeuts with mercuric chloride, and in addiiion hw 
made determinations of the tempereture of mercuric chlaride^ 
heated jn a vacuum, by dropping the heated loKd into a calcii- 
meter coatelnlag turpentine^ benrine, and ^etrolenm. Sobm 
unexpected renuts were obtained. Wh«i the salt ia pressed as 
a compact powder round the bulb of the thenaometer, and 
heated in a v^um, the thermometer rises ai* ta 50* above 
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the melting-point of the mercuric chloride, though still sur* 
rounded by the .''Olid .«a]t. When the .salt is in the form of a 
solidified cylinder, the tempenture rises 15* above the melting- 
point. When a turpentine calorimeter is used, the temperatwe 
of the mercuric chloride came out loo'* above the (irdiaary 
meltii^.puint but with petroleum or benzine, temperatures 
above tht ordtnaiy nwJting-point could not be obtain^. The 
author therefmre withdiaw^ his pKvious statement, and concludes 
that although nterouric chloride does not fuse when heated under 
diminished pressure, yet its temperature never rises appreciably 
above its ordinary melting-point. The high temperatures indi¬ 
cated by the themiomeler being due to the diffu.sion of the super¬ 
heated vapours of tite mercuric chloride through the pores of the 
solid fralt. llic anthcif also concludes that turpentine cannot be 
used in a calorimeter for the detenniuation of the s^iccitic hfiit 
of bodies soluble in water, since some substances such as mer¬ 
curic chloride, zinc chloride, &c., when heated, cau'e an evolu¬ 
tion of heat, due probably to the polymerisation of the turpentine. 
Hence many of Itrgnault's specific heat determinations, in 
which tur{)entine was employed, are probably too high; they are, 
it moy lie remarLed, in almost all cases higher than Kopp’s 
numbers, that observer having med coal-tar naphtha. l‘he 
»pectficbeat of mercuric chloride is 0'o6425i u»d of zinc chloride 
0*14301, neither value lieii^ altered by a ri-e of temiwrature.— 
Contributions to the history cf cerium compound-^, including the 
analysis of Rliabdo] hane, a new Ilritish mineral containing 
Cerium, Lanlhtlnum, Didymium, Yttrium, 1^ W, N, Hartley.— 
On the leaction of chromic anhydride with sulphuric acid, by 
C. F. L'ross and A. iliggio.—On dibeuzoybaniltn and its 
isomerldes, by A. Higgin. 

Entomological Society, January 18.—Annual Meeting.— 
An address was delivered by the president, H. T. Stainton, 
F.R.S., and the following gciilkraen were elected to serve on 
the Councjl for iSSaPresident, H. T. Stainton, F.R.S. 
Treasurer, E. Saunders, F.L.S. Librarian, F. Grut, F.L.S. 
Secretaries: F.. A. Fitch, F.L.S., and W. F. Kirby. Other 
Menilicrs of Conncil: W. Cole, F. Du Cane Godman, F.L.8., 
F. P. Pasene, F.LS., O, Salvin, F.R.S., W. A. Forbes, B.A., 
F.L.S., F.G.S., Rev. H. S. Gorham. Lord Walsingham, M.A., 
F.Z.S., and C. O. Waterhouse. 

Paris 


Academy of Sciences, January 23.—M. Jamin in the chair. 
—The following papers were read i—On the expIo.«.ive wave, by 
M, Bertbelot. It is not a sound-wave travelling with a velocity 
depending on the physical con-stitution of the medium, but a 
change of chemical corutituiion projiaguted. M. Ilerfhe/ot re. 
capitalates its properties. As to dependence of the velocity on 
diameter, this tiecomcs less and less as the increa.se of the 
diameter allows more freedom of motion to the molecules and 
' diminUhes friction. Hie total energy of the gas, at the moment 
of explosion, depends on its initial temperature and the heat 
liberated during combination, llicse two data determine the 
abiolutc temperature of the system, which, moreover, is propor¬ 
tional to the kinetic energy (Jwi'-) of translation of the molecules. 
It follows that the velocity of translation is proportional to the 
square root of the ratb between the absolota teinpenitare and 
the dendty of the gas referred to air. The result of experiments 
agrees clo-ely with this,— of meteorologies! observations 
mode daring i88t at four points of Ilaot-Kbin and the Vosges, 
by M. Him. The stations are—'rhsnn (alt. 350 m.), Munster 
(ut. 388 m.), Col de la Scbhicbt (alt. 1154 m.), and Colmar (alt. 
195 m.). Inkr niiOt the OMzinmin diflerenee between a black- 
hub thermometer and an ordinary one at the some height in 
shade at Colmmr was 27*6 (haJanuary). The most violent winds 
at Cdmar never exeecm 18 to 20 metres per second. The 
rain£Rll «t SeMnckl wu tjioS mm,, at Mnoster 664 mm., 
at Colmar 521 mm,—Spectroscopic efasemtions with mono- 
^Tomatie Ught, by M. Zo^. Seeking omnbinotiom which 
•honld give strong dlspatsioA iritli perfect tnnspHrent^ and 
toul redectlon of rsd or violet, be iiads that benzine aod 
bmoyleiM, combhied with qoarts, dimmoto the extreme red of 
an angle of abont jf, while pare anethol, at the same angle, 
dtmlnatm the extreme violaL A pamiielepiped thas 
is the best means of observing the sotar protnfaennees or spots, 
orthereversedeolounef the c hw oep h ere. He oommends it 
fb the Tirnioit of Venns Omnaiuton. friadiafebn' ■ ebolished 


—Remarks on a note of MM. Mignon and Rouart, on processes 
of couriering, by M. Weil, He denies that he uses oignnic acid 
merely as nn accessory,—On the spherical representation of 
surfaces, by M, Darhoux,—On some transcendent equations, by 
M I ngnerre.—On Fuchsian fnnctioiis, by M. Poincartf,—On a 
means of extending the theory of imsgmaries, without maWiiig 
use of iiiiagitiarks by M. Sahel.—New manner of employing 
the principle of least action, in questions of dynamics, by M. 
Brassinne.—Dt termination, Iiy means of the microphone, of the 
nmles and ventral segments in vibrating columns of air, by M. 
Serro-Carpi. A small graphite microphone is applied to an 
e]a.stic membrane on a ring, .ind this is brought into the sound¬ 
ing-pipe. The presence of a node is indicated by a roll (nni//* 
n/ffit) in the telephone, like that which the instrument gives 
with inducci) currents. In the ventral segments the sounds are 
more .apart and rare. One dees not hear the musical sound of 
the pi|»e.—Un s|)erniotogenesis in Annelids and Vertebrates, by 
M. Sabatier, tn Annelids he has nliservcd two generations of sper- 
maiolilasts formed on the inner surface of the spermatic pouene'. 
The second, springing from the first, are transformed into sper- 
matozuids (the nuclei forming the heads). M. Sabatier considers 
that .spcnnati>gene.sis in Vertebrates may be similarly explained. 
—On the r/f/c’ of the amnios in the produciion of aiioinalics, by 
M, Darc-ti. In an anomalous foetus of sheep he finds confirma¬ 
tion of his view that deviations, and especially congenital club¬ 
foot in m.ati, arc the c.imequcnce of compression ui the body of 
the embryo by the amnin.s arrested in its development.—On the 
vegetation of ncpintic plants in air, by M. Mcr. He concludes, 
that if certain aquatic plants cannot form branches in free air, it 
is simply becau-e their tis.sues are unable to resist active transpi¬ 
ration, and not, ns in the care of aerial | lanti immeried, because 
they are incaiinlde of development and nntrition in air. They 
i can live in air, provided this is moid, and can produce starch in 
it sometimes more easily than in water. But there are very few’ 

I in which the same leaf will act in both media,—On the con¬ 
centric bands of felspars, by M. Ikvy.-—On the barometric 
I height of January 17, 1882, by M. Renou. This on the pare tie 
Baint Maur (alt. 49*30m.) at to a.m. was 782‘i3mm. ; reduced 
to sea-level, 786 *92 mm. During nearly a century, there has 
only been one height slightly exceeding this, at Paris Obserra- 
tory. On February 6, 1831, at 9 a.m., the height was 780 90 
mm., at sea-level, 7S7'53mui. It would appear that at Paris 
during two centuries, with exception of the figures In 1821 and 
1882, the iiorometer has never exceeded 778*5 mm. M. Kenan 
gave an explanation of the recent high pressure. M. Faye attri¬ 
buted to the pressure a remarkable depression of the sea-level 
observed at Antibes (in the south of France), about which M, 
Naudin had written him. It lasted a fortnight. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9^ 1882 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY^S ESSAYS 
Science atui Culture^ and other Essays, By Thomas Henry 
Huxley, LL.D., F.K.S. (I^ndun ; Macmillan and Co., 
1881.) 

HIS collection of Prof. Huxley’s more recent lectures 
and essays appears as a companion volume to the 
previous well-known collections of the same kind. The 
first thing, therefore, that naturally occurs to us is to 
compare this scries with its predecessors, for when an 
author has been so long and so prominently before the 
public as Prof. Huxley, and when the authorship has been 
of a kind so varied and original, we cannot but entertain 
fears, even for the strongest man, that signs of exhaustion 
may become apparent in the works of his middle life. 
But if any one should entertain such charitable appre¬ 
hensions on behalf of Prof. Huxley they may immediately 
be quieted by the book before us ; the eye is as cleitr for 
seeing and the arm as strong for hitting a.s they have 
always been, and on every page we meet with new 
instances of that same versatility of learning, force of 
thought, and brilliancy of style which, while producing so 
wide an infiucnco on the science and philosophy of our 
time, have justly placed this distinguished leader of both 
in a class suigeneris as an expositor. 

The first essay, as the title of the collection signifies, 
is that on Science and Culture. 

From the tune that the first suggestion to introduce 
physical science into ordinary education waa tunidly whts- 
red, until now, the advocates of scientific education 
ve met with opposition of two kinds. On the one hand 
they have been pooh-poohed by the men of business who 
pride themselves on being the representatives of practica¬ 
bility, while on the other hand they have been excom¬ 
municated by the classical scholars, in their capacity of 
Levites in cli^ge of the ark of culture and monopolists of 
liberal education.” 

The first of these two classes of opponents is easily 
disposed of, notwithstanding that *' your typical practical 
man has an unexpected resemblance to one of Milton’s 
angels; hl$ spiritual wounds, such as are inflicted by 
logical weapons, may be as deep as a well and as wide as 
a church door, but beyond shedding a few drops of ichor, 
celestial or otherwise, he is no whit the worse.” But the 
other class of opponents is more formidable, and as the 
essay is “an Address delivered at the opening of Sir 
Josiah Mason’s Science College at Birmingham,” Prof. • 
Huxley observes— 

“ It is not impossible that we shall hear the express 
exclusion of ' literary instruction and education ’ from a 
College which, nevertheless, professes to give a high and 
efficient education, sharply criticised. Certainly the time 
was that the Levites of culture would have sounded their 
trumpets against its walls as against an^ educational 

The address therefore proceeds to justify the action of 
the founder in having imposed this exclusion. 

” For/’ says fProf. Huxley, “ I hold very strongly by 
two convictions. The first is, that neither the discipline 
nor the subject-matter of classical education is of such 
ffirect value to the student of physical science as to justify 
the expenditure of valuable thno on either; aM the 
VOL. XXV.—No. 641 


second is, that for the purpose of attaining real culture, 
an exclusively scientific education is at least as effectual 
as an exclusively literary education.” 

The remainder of the essay proceeds to make good 
these two propositions, and in the course of doing so 
gives an interesting historical sketch of the circumstances 
which have hitherto led to an undue depreciation of the 
study of science as an instrument of mental culture. In 
the Middle Ages, and so long as theological dicta held 
exclusive sway, men “ were told how the world began 
and how it would end ; they learned that all material 
existence was but .a base and insignificant blot upon the 
fair face of the spiritual world, and that nature was, to all 
intents and purposes, the playground of the devil.” Al¬ 
though this statement of the case is, as it is no doubt 
intended to be, hyperbolical rather than historical, there 
can be no question tljat it “ was far from the thoughts of 
men trained” in the system of mediaeval theology to 
suppose “ that the study of nature—further than was 
requisite for the satisfaction of everyday wants—should 
have any beiiring on human life.” But-^ 

“ The distinctive character of our own times lies in the 
vast and constantly increa'iing part which is played by 
natural knowledge. Not only is our daily life shaped by 
it, not only docs the prosperity of millions of men depend 
upon it, but our whole theory of life has long been in¬ 
fluenced, consciously or unconsciously, by the general 
conceptions of the universe which have been forced upon 
us by physical science." 

Therefore it is obvious that we must now hold a different 
estimate of the importance of physical science in relation 
to culture, if with Mr. Matthew Arnold we mean by 
culture “the knowledge of the best that has been thought 
and said in the world.” 

“The pcriotl of tlio Renascence is commonly c.illed 
that of the ' Revival of Letters,’ as if the influence 
tltcn brought to be.ar upon the mind of We-itern 
Europe had been wholly exhausted in the field of 
literature. I think it is very commonly forgotten that 
the revival of science, affected by the same agency, 
although less conspicuous, was not less momentous. 
.... We falsely pretend to be inheritors of their 
culture [«>. that of the Greeks], unless we are penetrated, 
as the best minds among them were, with an unhesitating 
faith that the free employment of reason, in accordance 
with scientific method, is the sole method of reaching 
truth.” 

The address continues:— * 

“But I should be very sorry that anything I said 
should be taken to imply a desire on my part to depre¬ 
ciate the v.ilue of classical education, as it might be and 
as it sometimes is. The native capacities ot mankind 
vary no less than their opportunities, and while culture is 
one, the road by which one man may best reach it is 
widely different from that which is moat advantageous to 
another. ^ . Out for those who mean to make science 

theif'seriqus occupation, or who intend to follow the pro¬ 
fession ofjuedicine, or who have to enter early upon the 
business of life, fur all these, cljassical education is in my 
ooiiiion a^istalce; and it is for this reason that I am 
glad to see ‘mere literary education and instnwtion* 
shut CMtfirom the curriculum of Sir Josiah Mason's Go]^ 
lege, seeing that its inclusion would pr^bly lead to the 
introductii^ of .the ordinary smattering of Latin and' 
Greek." . , 

The second essay, which is “the"^IIlBugunl Address 
of the Xord Rector of the Univenity dt AtMrdeen," is 

Q 
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entitled “Universuics, Actual and Ideal." Here the 
leading theme is that an ideal university ” should be 
open to men of all classes, and be able efficiently to 
teach all branches of knowledge. ** I should like to see 
Professors of the Fine Arts in every University; and in¬ 
struction in some part of their work make a part of the 
Arts curriculum.” “If there are Doctors of Music, why 
should there be no Masters of Painting, of Sculpture, of 
Architecture ?” This is one kind of knowledge; another 
is “knowledge relating to the scope and limits of the 
mental faculties of man; a form of knowledge which, in 
its positive aspect, answers pretty much to Logic, and 
part of Psychology, while, on its negative and critical 
side it corresponds with Metaphysics." Yet another 
class “ comprehends all that knowledge which relates to 
man's welfare, so far as it is determined by bis own acts, 
or what we call his conduct. It answers to Moral and 
Religious Philosophy.” Lastly, there is “knowledge of 
the phenomena of the universe," or science, mathe¬ 
matical, physical, biological, and social. Concerning the 
relative importance of these departments of knowledge, 
substantially the same opinion is expressed as in the 
previous address : “ I am ashamed to repeat here what 
I have said elsewhere, in season and out of season, 
respecting the value of science as knowledge and 'discip¬ 
line," &c. Concerning the teaching of science, it is 
shown that the **ideal University” “ought not to be 
satisfied with mere book-knowledge. ... If I may para¬ 
phrase Hobbes’ well-known aphorism, I would say that 
‘ books arc the money of literature, but only the counters 
of science.’" The address next goes on to the question 
of Medical Education, advocating the abolition of Uotany^ 
Zoology, and Comparative Anatomy from the curriculum. 
Speaking of the study of Physiology, the Lord Rector 
says— 

“Moreover, I would urge that a thorough study of Human 
Physiology is in itself an education broader and more 
comprehensive than much that passes under that name. 
There is no side of the intellect which it does not call 
into play, no region of human knowledge into which 
either its roots or its branches do not extend ; like the 
Atlantic between the Old and the New Worlds, its waves 
mark the shores of the two worlds of matter and of mind; 
its tributary streams flow from both; through its waters, 
as yet unfurrowed by the keel of any Columbus, lies the 
road, if any such there be, from the one to the other; far 
away from that North-West Passage of mere speculation, 
in which so many brave souls have been hopelessly 
frozen up.” 

In an ideal University it should be recognised that 
Science has the same right as Theology, Law, or Medi¬ 
cine to a 

“ Facultpr of its own in which men shall be trained to 
be professional men of science . . . The establishment of 
such a Faculty would have the addition^ advantage of 
providing, in some measure, for one of the greatest wants 
of our time and country; I mean proper support and 
endowment of original research. ... If a student of my 
own subject shows power and originality, I dare not 
advise him to adopt a scientific career . . . and 1 believe 
tbe case is as bad, or perhaps worse, with other branches 
of science. In this resf^ Britain, whose immense 
wealth and prosperity hangs on tbe thread of applied 
science, is for behind France, and infinitely behind 
Gwnany." 

Qn the subject of Examinations Prof. Huxley says 


“ Examination, like fire, is a good servant, but a bad 
master; and there seems to me to be some danger of its 
becoming our master. I by no means stand alone in this 
opinion. Experienced friends of mine do not hesitate to 
say that students whose career they watch, appear to 
them to become deteriorated by the constant effort to 
p.'iss this or that examination, just as we hear of men’s 
brains becoming affected by the daily necessity of catch¬ 
ing a. train. They work to pass, not to know; and 
outraged science takes her revenge. They do pass, and 
they don’t know. . . . Under the best of circumstances, 

I believe that examination will remain but an imperfect 
test of knowledge, and a still more imperfect test of 
capacity, while it tells next to nothing about a man’s 
power as an investigator." 

While dealing with the desirability of undergraduates 
having had sufficient instruction at school to profit by the 
higher education which ought to be provided by a uni¬ 
versity, Prof. Huxley says 

“A high authority, himself head of an English college, 
has solemnly affirmed that; ’Elementary teaching of 
youths under twenty is now the only function performed 
by the University'; and that colleges are ’boarding 
schools in which the elements of the learned languages 
are taught to youth.’ This is not the first time I have 
quoted these remarkable assertions. I should like to 
engrave them in public view, for they have not been 
refuted.” 

Here we are less surprised at the certainly “remarkable 
assertions” of tbe Rector of Lincoln, than by their un¬ 
qualified endorsement of the Rector of Aberdeen; for if 
“they have not been refuted" we should suppose that 
the only reason must be because they are too obviously 
extravagant to demand refutation. That our English uni¬ 
versities have thrown upon them a great deal more work in 
the way of comparatively elementary education than is 
either desirable or creditable, and that in consequence a 
vast amount of money and of teaching power is mis* 
appropriately applied, no one can dispute; but to “solemnly 
affirm ” that tbe on/y function of these universities is that 
of boarding schools, is unwisely to overstate the evil. 

The third essay is on *' Technical Education.” De¬ 
livered before the “ Working Men’s Club and Institute,’’ 
it appropriately inculcates— 

“Tbe truth that while under-instruetjon is a bad thing, 
over-instruction may possibly be a worse. Success in any 
kind of practical life is not dependent solely, or even 
chiefiy, upon knowledge. Even in the learned profes¬ 
sions, knowledge, alone, is of less consequence than people 
are apt to imagine. And, if much expenditure of bodily 
energy is involved in the day's work, mere knowledjge is 
of still less importance when weighed against the probable 
cost of its acquirement" 

Tbe ideal of “ Technical education for handicraftsmen ” 
held out by Prof. Huxley is that of avoiding excess either 
of general or of technical instruction for “ the great mass 
of mankind who have neither the liking nor the aptitude 
for either literary, or scientific, or artistic pursuits,” while 
making provision “to catch exceptional peopIe->-the 
small percentage of the population which is born with 
that most excellent quality, a desire for excellence, or with 
special aptitudes of one sort or other. ... I weigh my 
words when 1 say that if the nation could purchase a 
potential Watt, or Davy, or Faraday, at the cost of a 
hundred thousand pounds down, he would be dirt-cheap 
at the money.” 

Substantially the same views are expressed in the next 
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essay, which is on * Elementary Instruction in Phys o 
logy Thus— 

‘'The saying that a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing IS, to my mind, a very dangerous adage If know 
ledge IS real and eenuine I do not believe that it is other 
than a very valuable possession, however infinitesimal its 
quantity may be Indeed, if a little knowledge is dan 
gerous, where is the man who has so much is to be out of 
danger } 

If the life long labours of the greatest phy!>iologist of 
his age—William Harvey—had revealed to him a tenth 
part of the knowledge which m ly now be made sound 
and real to our boys and girls ‘ he would have loomed 
upon the seventeenth century is a sort of intellectual 
portent 

The address on 'Joseph Pi icstley is in exceedingly 
interesting biognphicil and historical sketch ind is fol 
lowed by the essay on ‘ The Method of 7 adig which, 
from hiving been so recently published in the Arne/ enth 
Century^ will be fresh m the memory of most readers 

The lecture on ' The Border Territory between the 
Animal and the Vegetible kingdoms was delivered at 
the Royal Institution in January, 1876, and is 1 masterly 
piece of biological exposition which ten k to the con 
elusion that the difference between animal and plant is 
one of degree rathei than of kind and that the pr< blem 
whether, in a given case an organ sm is an animal 01 a 
plant, may be essentially insoluble 

The essay ‘ On certiin Errois respecting the Structure 
of the Heart attributed to Aristotle, havin„ been origin 
ally published m Naiure (voI xxi p i) need not detain 
os now we shall therefore pass on to the next in the 
senes, and the one which has excited more interest and 
discussion than any of the others This is the Evening 
Lecture before the British Association m 1874 On the 
Hypothesis that Animals are Conscious Automata and | 
both as regards the interest of its subject matter and the | 
logical precimoD with which the argument n> stated, we 
think that it deserves to be considered the most important 
essay m the series 

It IS now universally known what the argument is, and 
how with irrefragable sequence it leads us to the conclu 
Sion that— 

“Consciousness would appear to be related to the 
mechanism of the body simply as a collateral product of 
Its working, and to be as completely without any power 
of modifying that working as the steam whistle which 
accompanies the work of a locomotive engine is without 
influence upon its machinery ’ 

There can be no doubt that the logic by which this 
conclusion is reached is everywhere intact but there is 
one important criticism to which the “hypothesis’ in 
question is open, and which, as it has not wc believe been 
hitherto clearly advanced, we may briefly state 

The hypothesis rests on the fact that there is a constant 
parallelism between cerebral processes and» mental pro 
cesses, and as this fact cannot be attributed to accident 
and IS not attributed by the hypothesis of automatism to 
any pre established harmony, there remains only the 
supposition that the true processes are in some way inti* 
mately associated Some intimate association between 
neurosis and psychosis being thus accepted as a ftet by 
the hypothesis of automatism, the whole question which 
this hypothesis ruses may be bnefly put thus —If the 


stream of mental activity were withdrawn coild the 
stream of cerebral activity with which it is now asso 
ciated continue in exactly the same way, or could it not ^ 
In other words is the constant rclition uhich now sub 
SI ts between the two proces es necessary or unnecessary 
to the occurrence of the latter ? The hypothesis of auto 
matism virtually answers that the relation ib unnecessary, 
and this on the ground of Us being inconceivable that it 
should be necessary But now let us ask, Is it any more 
conceivable that this relation should be unnecessary^ 
Certainly not because the inconccivabilil} resides in the 
fact of there being s mf relation, and is not affected 
whether we choose to regard the ch iraJer of this relation 
as necessary or unnecessary We may trj in thought to 
reflne this relation, and to re refine it again and aga n 
until we conceive of mental processes as mere indices of 
corresponding neural pro esses but so long as we 
accept the belief that there is an} on point of lonti t 
between these two sets of proces es, so 1 ng are wc in 
the presence cf just the simc difficulty as when we 
started Having driven the soul into some mii utc 
pineal gland of unnecessary relation, we find aftei all 
that we ha\c gamed nothng on the side of ccncciia 
bility we find 1 is no more easy to understand the soul 
as 1 jeated m this little glan 1 of unnecessary relation 
than to understand it as distributed over the whole brain 
woik of intimUe and necessary rel ition The hypothesis 
of automatism would thus appear to contain the elements 
of Its own destniclion For while icceptmg a fact which 
renders either the affiimation ir the negation of the 
hypothesis alike inconceivable vu the fact of there 
being ai connection between neurosis and psychosis—it 
nevertheless proceeds to choose one of these alternatives 
I m preference to the other and this on the sole ground 
! of mconceivability 

i Of course in advancing this criticism we arc not our 
I selves arguing for any theory We arc merely observing 
that as in the tbeoiy of automatism there is tv hypotluH^ 
some connection between neurosis and psychosis which is 
of a nature not merely unknown but inconceivable, the 
theory can have no right to affirm, or even to infer, that 
this connection is unnecessary, and common sense will, 
therefore, have as much reason as ever to disbelieve that 
if consciousness had never appeared upon the scene of 
life, railway trams would now have been running filled 
with mindless passengers, and telephones would have 
been invented by brains that could not think, to speak to 
ears that could not hear Thus until it is shown who 
or what it is that blows the whiatle of consciousness 
in the simile of the steam engine, we must conclude that 
the hypothesis of conscious automatism is nothing more 
than an emphatic le statement of the truth, that the rela 
tion between body and mind is a relation which has so 
far proved inconceivable * 

Essay X Is on “Sensation and the Unity of Structure 
of Seosiferous Organs “ It presents a r/sum^ of some of 
the older theories of sensation, and a clear statement of 
the modem generalisation that “whatever be the apparent 
diversities among the sensiferous apparatus, they share 
certain common characters, * &c 

* It IS no anwer to wy that lha imm bbwi dili wh itl« for ev«t rf a 
cbomI Mlatlon b astumae it a no inora Hax tlua should extend 

from taoroMS to pajriioaa than that it tbould extand frum piyeli^ to 
nauroau. 
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“ Evolution in Biology ” is an entertaining history of 
the contest between the theories of Epigenesis and Meta¬ 
morphosis, passing on to a brief account of tho facts 
relating to the ** Evolution of the Individual as brought 
to light by modem embryology, and of the ** Evolution of 
the Sum of Living Beings," as previously taught by the 
older theorists, and as now taught by a conjunction of 
the sciences. 

On the two addresses that remain it is needless to 
comment, as one of them—viz. that which was delivered 
before the International Medical Congress in August last 
—must be well within the recollection of our readers, and 
the other “On the Coming of Age of the * Origin of 
Species,’" has already been printed in these columns 
(1^). We may, however, fitly conclude our aeoessazily 
Inadequate review of so much admirable writing by again 
printing the beautiful peroiatibn of this address. 

'** I venture to repeat what I have said before, that, so 
far as the animal world is concerned, evolution is no 
longer a speculation, but a statement of historical fact. 
It takes its place alongside of those accepted truths 
■which must be reckoned with by philosophers of all 
Schools. Thus when, on the first day of October next, the 
^Origin of Species’ comes of age, the promise of its 
youth will be amply fulfilled; and we shall be prepared 
to congratulate the venerat^ author of the book, not 
■only that the greatness of his achievement and its 
enduring influence upon the progress of knowledge have 
won him a place beside our Harvey; but, still more, tbaC 
like Harvey, he has lived long enough to outlast detrac¬ 
tion and opposition, and to see the stone that the builders 
rejected become the head-stone of the corner.” 

George J. Romanes 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Proceedings of the London Mathcmafkal Society, vol. xii. 

(November ii, 1880-November 10, i88i), 

The papers in this volume, as usual, are mostly purely 
analytical in their character. Prof. Cayley’s contribu¬ 
tions arc very short: the binomial equation xfi i *= o; 
quinquisection; on the flexure and equilibrium of a skew 
surface; on geodesic curvature of a curve on a 
surface, and on the Gaussian theory of surfaces. Sir J. 
Cockle continues his remarks on binomial biordinals. 
Mr. Gluishcr’s papers are also few and short, viz. on some 
definite integrals expressible in terms of the first complete 
definite integral, and of gamma-functions ; note on cer¬ 
tain symbolic operators and their application to the 
solution of certain partial differential equations. Messrs. 
Crofton and J. J. Walker have some points of contact, 
the former writing on operative symbols in the differential 
calculus, the latter continuing his theorems in the calculus 
of operations. Mr. Walker also contributes a auatemion 
proof of a problem dismissed by Mr. S. Kooerts, viz. 
certain tetrahedra specially related to four spheres meeting 
in a point Mr. Roberts also gives a historical note on 
Dr. Graves’s theorem on confocal conics.” Mr. W. R. W. 
Roberts has a paper on the periods of the first class of 
hypcr-elliptic intenals, and a note on the coordinates of 
a tangent line to the curve of intersection of two quadrics. 
Mr. T. Craig has a note on Abel’s theorem. Pap«sbear¬ 
ing on geometry are contributed by Prof. Genese, on a 
system of co-ordinates; by Mr. H. Hart on the general 
equation of the second degne in tetrahedral co-ordinates; 
by Mr. II. M. Jeffery, on btcircular quaitics. with a triple 
and a double focus, and three single foci, alt of them col- 
linear ; and on spherical quartics, with a quadruple cyclic 
arc and a triple focus; by Prof. Mannheim, sur les sur¬ 
faces paralli^lcs; by Mr. R. A. Roberts, on the tangents 


drawn from a point to a nodal cubic; and note on a sys¬ 
tem of cartesian ovals, passing through four points on a 
circle. Signor Brioscbi writes sur une propridtd du para- 
m^tre de la transformde canonjque des formes cubiques 
temaires; and Mr. Carpmael renews an old discussion in 
his some solutions of Kirkman’s 15-school-girl problem. 
The subject of kinematics on a sphere is aUy treated by 
Mr. £. B. EUiott. Mr. Routh contributes some applica¬ 
tions of conjugate functions, and Mr. W. D. Niven writes 
on the electrical capacity of a conductor bounded by two 
spherical surfaces cutting at any angle. The presidential 
mldress is by Mr. C. W. Merrifield, and is entitled “ Con¬ 
siderations respecting the Translation of Series of Obser¬ 
vations into Continuous Formulae.” We have sketched 
out a bill of fare appealing to many diverse tastes, and 
we can assure our readers that the dishes are all of 
admirable quality. 

yorneU de Scimeias Mathematicas e Astrommicas. Fubli- 
cado pclo Dr. Francisco Gomes Teixeira. (Coimbra, 
1881.) 

We have received the first two volumes of this work and 
the five opening numbers of the third volume. It is a 
matter of considerable interest to see what a place scien¬ 
tific writings and mathematical works are taking in the 
Peninsula. The journal before us is appamtly not at all 
ambitious in its aims, but seeks to bring before the 
students such articles as might perhaps find a place in 
our own Messenger of Mathematics. A fault we have to 
find with the single numbers is that they have no index 
of contents, and further, they are unstitched. We wish 
Prof. Gomes Teixeira every success in his venture. 

Philosophische Studien keransgegehen. Von Wilhelm 
Wundt. Bd. i Heft i. (Leipzig: W. Engelmann, 
1881.) 

In the Phtlosophiscke Studien we have the first instalment 
of a new periodical conducted by Wilhelm Wundt, which 
bids fair to attract a wide circle of readers not deterred 
by close,bard reasoning. It contains four articles On 
psychological methods, by the editor; in three sections 
treating of the psychophysical methods, methods of analysis 
of the sense-perception, and of psychol^ical measure¬ 
ment of time ; (2) On the lentf h of time in the appereep- 
Uo*t of simple and compound ideas {colours and mmhers), 
by Dr. Max Friedrich ; an essay which no doubt owes a 
great deal also to the editor, and containing the results of 
some remarkable experiments on the above phenomena; 
(3) Invcsti^alions on the sense of time, by Julius Kollert, 
in continuation of Vierordt's experiments on the same 
sulyect; (4) On mathematical induction, by the editor, 
under the heads of “analyticaland synthetic methods in 
mathematics,’’ “the question of the origin of mathe¬ 
matical principles,” “ experimental beginnings of mathe¬ 
matics," “permanent forms of mathematical induction/’ 
“mathematical abstraction,” and “exact analogy.” The 
spirit and methods of the editof permeate the whole 
of this first number, and guarantee the value of the 
periodical. 

Biologische Probletne, sugleich als.Versuch einer ration- 
ellen Ethik. Von W. H. Rolph. (Leipzig: W. I^gel- 
mann, 1881). 

Originallv intended as a criticism on the customary 
methods of ethics, especially Herbert Spencer’s “ Data of 
Ethics," the present work has assumed a wider scope, 
and embraces thb treatment of a number of biological 
problems, which the author has endeavoured to connect 
with a view to solution on a common basis. Its aim jnay 
be best exhibited in the following enumeration of the 
subjects discussedviz. the doctrine of evolutioo^ aub- 
jective systems (MoUock, Spencer, Miss Bevington); H. 
Spencer^s Hedonism; theory of nourishment (huiq^er the 
'first motive to action, p. $3); theory of d^opment 
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(abundance of suitable nourishment the primary condi¬ 
tion) ; theory of propagation ; animal ethics ; and lastlyi 
human ethics. 

A Mss dsr Zoelogie fur Studirende, Arste und Lekrer. 

Von Dr. A. Brass. (Leipzig; W. Kngelmann, 1882.) 
IN this octavo volume of over 360 pages vc have a sketch 
of the modem aspect of zoology fairly well executed, and 
with woodcut illustrations after Frey, Hieckel, Kcillikcr, 
and Gegenbaur. The first section treats of zoology in 
general, discusses the subject of the differences between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and considers the 
animal in general. The second section is devoted to the 
morphology and developmental history of animals. The 
third is the systematic portion. The classification adopted 
is for the most part a copy of Claus’s. 'J'he volume 
forms a handy compendium of zoologic.al science, and, 
like all the works from the establishment of the well- 
known Leipzig publisher, is well printed on good paper. 

The Two Hemispheres: A Popular Account of the 
Countries ami Peoples of the World. My G. G. Chis¬ 
holm, M.A. Illustrations. (London : Blackic and Son, 
1882.) 

I’ms work contains in one volume much useful geogra¬ 
phical information, methodically arranged. It is, indeed, 
a systematic and succinct account of the various con¬ 
tinents, countries, and oceans, somewhat after the style 
of a gazetteer, for which it may be used by means of the 
copious index. The information seems to us in the main 
accurate, though many of the illustrations appear well worn. 
Mr. Chisholm, however, gives the old erroneous measure¬ 
ments of Mounts St. Elias and Fairweather, in Alaska, 
evidently unaware of the survey made by Dali six years 
ago, and which showed them to be 4000 feet higher than 
given bet*. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor dots net held himself responsible for efiniens expressed 
by his (orresfendenfs. Neither can he undertake te retnrn, 
or to eorrtspond with the writers of rejeited wanusenpts. 
No Mtiee is taken of anonymous eommunicatiom. 

[ The Editor ttrgaUly requests lorrespondents to keep their letters 
os short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
thot it is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even 
of eommumeatims containing interesting and navifacts.] 

Sun-spots 

The spot xeen an the sun by Mr, W. A. Holland (Nature, voI. 
XXV. p. 316) would appear to have been simply a large sun-sjiot 
which loade its appearance at the sun's east limb on November 
15, and went oft the disk on November 27. It is .shown on 
photographs taken at Greenwich on November 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 23, 26, and 27. On November 21, iih. a.m. it wa.s 
north-east of the centre, Pos-angle 50* 27', Dist. 0188 of sun’s 
radhu, and on November 23 o*. it was north-west of 
the centre Pos-angle 313* 39' dist. 0-412. The estimate 
of its size Mr, Houand is very much exaggerated, the' 
dinemtens of the whole »pot (nucleus and penumbra), as mea¬ 
sured on d» phetognrohs, being one-twentieth of the sun’s dia- 
Jueter bi length, and one-twentyfifth in breadth. The area, 
corrected for foreshortening and expressed in millionths of the 
sun's visible hemisphere, was 832 for the whole spot, and 15a 
for the nucleus on November 21, and 970 for the whole spot, 
and 171 for the meteus on Nnvethber 23. Tbc snot had b^n 
to break up between November 2X and 23, adft the afea for 
November at is really the kirgest as applying to a single un- 
mvided This spot is one of the largest yet recorded at 
Greenwidi. Two other large spots of abort the same size were 
photegiraidied in 1881, on March 2i and June 1, their areas 
being r^ctlvely 919 for the vrhole spot, and 195 for the 
nndeus; and 931 for the whole spot, ana 158 for the nucleus. 
The next laivcKt spot in previous years was that of 1877 
November, with an area of Soi for the whole spot, and 109 for 
lh« nucleus. 

While on the subject of sun-spots, I may mention with refer* 


cnee to Mr. J. B. N, Hennesst-y’s letters on an Outburst of ,Su»- 
Spats (Nature, voI. xxiv. p. 508, and vol. xxv. p. 241) that a. 
photograph taken at Greenwich, i88t, July, 24^ 238. iim. lo^., 
G.hl.T., only llm. before the new group was noticed on the 
ground-glass at Dehra Doon, shows no indication whatever of 
the group in question, and tlial no trace of it appears on n photo¬ 
graph taken next morning, July 25, zzh. I7u). SS'- G.M.T. 
Thus the new group, if rent, must have formed suddenly in les'» 
than eleven minutes at a part of the sun’s surfiicc wlicj-c iJicre 
was not tlie slightest previous disturbance of the photi).sphere, 
and mast have completely di-appeared within the space of 23h. 
It might have Ijcen expected that the granules of the photosphere^ 
which arc well defineU in the Greenwich photographs referred 
to, would have given some indic.ation of such an outburst. 

W. II. M. Christie. 

Royal Observ.'itory, Greenwich, f'chruary 6 


Tux importance attached t<j tbc solar observatioas of Afr. 
W. A. Iliilland by ^n gieat an authority ns Sir W. Iliomson, 
would alone suffice to warrant me in forwarding for your puVili- 
cation exact draw ing.-i of the spots observed on NtJVcmbtT 22 
and 23 of last year, .■nnl the wording of the letters of Mr. Itoll.ind 
makes it still more urgent to determiue the precise extenl of the 
.spots in question. 

The small optical power n-cd on November 22 and 23, on 
hoard the Sarah Bell, places the rciult abiuM on .a level with 
direct eye obticrvations, and the description strongly recalls to 
mind tbc .accounts gfven of .solar .spots previous to the discovery 
of the telescoixf. Tlius on Novemlicr 22 we have two eye-csti- 
iiiatcs of the size of tlie spot. “I, my.self,” writes Mr, II., 
“estimated the .'vpot on the .sun to be A diam., but conferring 
with the captain, lie eslim.itcd it to he J diam, ; it was purely 
an estimate c>f the eye.” 

The piclurcb of the sun, whU.li 1 inclose, were taken at Stony- 
hurst Oh.scrvatory on Ncn'cmbcr 30 and 22, and they give an 
exact outline of tlie spot seen on lionrd the Sarah Bell, clearly 
showing what meaning wc may reason,ably att.'icb to those 
ancient carefully denoted sun-spol.s, wliich were said to have a 
diameter equal to L ■»' ^vi n A cf the solar di-k. The length 
of the spot observed on Novcuibct 22 ugreus very fairly w ith 
Mr. 11 .'b approximate estiinale, if wc include the whole groui>, 
but this gives a very incorrect notion ot the spot-area, and of 
the 4 li.stuil>ing forces then n]iparcnily at work in (be bun. 

From accurate measurements of the f»rigiiial drawings, which 
give (he relative dimensii>ii.s ui the spots on the solar disk, I find 
^e diameter of the sun to be 267 mm., ibc length of the group 
540101,, and itb breadih 22 mm., whilst the length of the laige 
spot, including its whole penumlira, is only 15 mm. I'he group' is 
a scattered one, .and the whole s|X)t area in the piotntw can 
.scarcely exceed 225 sq. uwt., and therefore, being situated alrmst 
at the centre of the disk, will not cover more tlianonc thuu^ndth 
port of the visible hemispheres, although the whole group is 
spread over a .space nearly live timeii as litrge, \^'e thus get a 
more correct notion of the di.stur1>.’mj;e on the solar surface than 
by measuring merely the diameter of the group, or by expressing 
tbe sp.it area in millions of square miles. 

The drawing of Novcmlver 32 contains another 'spot iu th* 
n.p. quadrant, which is not mentioned by Mr. Ilolhind, Imt 
which a few ikays previously, when nearer the centre of the disk, 
wob os con-spiguous an object ns the spot under discussion, and 
wa-s easily seen by the naked eye on November 18, shortly after 
sunrise. The group which followed was then near tbe limb, 
and waaa fine object in a bmall binocular, but not viable to the 
naked eye. 

The feet of two separate 'spots, each seen euily without » 
telescopy being on difterent portiona of the solar disk at the 
same time is, 1 think, rather extraordinary, but the area covered 
^ spots l)as never approached of late to whnt was sketched by 
Twehlnl in 1S71, or even what was photographed by Kotberfora. 
in 1870. I miglit perhaps also mention that the spot wbklu 
crossed tbe disli in May and June was at large as (bat of 
Novembcl? S* J- PmRT 

Stoigrbunt Obaervstory, Whollcy, February 5 

[Th» drawings sent by Mr, Perry seem to us to quite beta owk' 
his stotemortt.—Et). ] 


Rime Cloud observed in a Balloon 
A SINGULAR phenomenon was observed in Paris in the month 
of January. An obscure cloud remained in a state of Eu.spea- 
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sion over Paris and a large tract of the country from the 4th up 
tc the 26th, without any intermission. Neither tun, nor start, 
nor moon were visible for an instaut during that liHig;hcned 
period. 

The prevailing opinion among meteorologists was that the 
nebulosity was formed by a mass of snow suspended in the atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Although the notion was generally accepted, 1 opposed it, in 
my contributions to LEtectrUiti^ remarking that if such 
were the case, snow or at least water should have fallen in 
and vicinity where the diyne<s was complete from the apparition 
of this remarkable nebulosity. But being unable to settle the 
controversy without actual observation, 1 ascended in a balloon 
from La Villctte Gas Works on January 25 at 2h. 35. p.m. I 
found my anticipatioas were quite correct, as not a single flake of 
snow was seen by me or by M. Anatole Brissonet, a young 

g ntleman who was assisting me by manoeuvring the balloon. 

it I was quite deceived in the thickness of the cloud, which 
did not exceed 300 metres, although it rendered the sun perfectly 
invisible, nod I had written it ought to be numbered by 
thousands. 

The earth was lost .sight of gradually, and was perfectly in¬ 
visible at 270 metres, but the .sun was shining in all its glory at 
580 metres, with blue sky. The cloud was not so blinding as 
usual when it is composed of condensed vapour, ns the thermo¬ 
meter and barometer could be read with perfect accuracy in the 
centre of it, aiul the lower jvirt of the b.illoon was entirely 
visible at a distance of about 4 or 5 metres, but the equator was 
lost in whitish smoke perfectly impenetrable to sight. This nebu¬ 
lous matter appeared perfectly homogeneous, and I could see no 
trace of any crystalline matter, but an unexpected observation 
proved th.'it it was formed of minute solidifled atoms of water in 
a real microscopic state of division. 

When we emerged from the cloud gently and slowly, I 
stop the throwing out of any ballast in order to remain in 
close vicinity of its surface. M. Brissunet and I observed 
carefully what was occurring around us. The healing effect 
of the sun was in some re.spect destroyed by the radiation 
towards the cloud, which was at a temperature of 5“ C. So we 
were floating at a level almost perfectly equal, in an air at 
a temperature from - a” to - 3*. The air at the surface of the 
clouds was perfectly calm, but at a few metres upwards it was 
moving noTth-north-ea>tCTly at a rate of eight miles an hour. 
The con.sequence was that we we were towed by the globe, and 
feeling keenly a cold current su'eeping over our fares. We had 
uncoiled our guide rope, the length of which w-as 60 metres, and 
the end of which was consequently immersed in the cloud and 
dragged into it. To our intense surprise, and I may say delight, 
wc perceived that this part was quite loaded with hoar frost, 
which bad precipitated regularly by series of hairs a few milli¬ 
metres long. These accumulations during a sweep which lasted 
for an hour, and a distance of about eight miles, arc consistent 
with the fact previou.sIy slated, that no deposit was visible daring 
quf ascent, which had been very slow indeed. My calculations 
show that our vertical velocity was not exceeding 30 metres per 
minute, which is only one-eighth of our horlsonUl velocity, con¬ 
tinued during six times longer. In our descent, which was rather 
quicker, hut not to a great degree, the sweeping may Iiave accu¬ 
mulated the frost rime on the bottom of the car, which it could 
not have been easy to obterve, and consequently I cannot state 
what occurred, but not a single crystal was deposited on our 
ropes during that period. 

I have been unable to procure Scoresby's Sketches of the 
Polar Regions, but only a review by Arago, who says (ix. 
p. 3 S 7 i dsta .): 'ITie **/rost‘tme ou fumee-gel^ est unph^- 
aomene particulicr des oes regions de la terre ou le froid est de 
longue dur^, dont une vapeur dense ^ qni est dans un <ftat com- 
Diet de congelation. . . . Ui parties extr^mement deli^es dont 
le fiwt-rimt se compoje s'attachent k tons les corps vens lea- 
quels te vent les ponsse, et y forment quelque fois une croflte de 
l^us de 3 centlmitres d'epaisseur, hensse de longues flies prii- 
matiqnes, on pyramidales h pointe dlrigke du c6t^ du vent.” 

It ^ms to me that the ennatitutlon of cimis clouds seems to be 
explained by these properties of clouds. These minute 

crystal*, which can remain for an iodeflnite period suspended la 
the air, are, properly speaking, the tuaieriit nivei, but not niva 
i^a. It is by motion, either vertical or borliontal, that they are 
changed either into hoar-frost or snow, anoording to circum- 
•tanecs. W. Di Fonviili* 

' I nipTose that Seoretby is i:)saktog of CfUkil dcawty. 


Researches on Animals containing Chlorophyll 
Ma. Patrick Gedoks appears to luve been anticipated In 
most of the points set forth in his paper on Further Re^rches 
on Animals containing Chlorophyll, published in Nature of 
January 26 la».t, by Dr. Brandt, of Berlin, who, in a paper 
read before the Physiological Society of Berlin 'on Novemoer 
ir la-st, and published in the ProcadinEt of the Society on 
the “Symbiosi*. of Lower Aniaoals with AIgte,” describes 
the cultivation, after removal from the bodies of the various 
animals affected by them, of the well-known yellow and 
green chlorophyll-containing bodies, their development of starch 
grains, and theii successful artificial implantation into the 
bodies of fresh hosts previously free from them; this latter 
being an important fact apparently not known to Mr. Geddes. 
Dr. Brandt further names the species of algae in question under 
two genera, Zoochlorella and Zooxanlhella, and gives to the 
peculiar physiological relations of mutual advantage betweeu 
the plants and animals the term “symbiosis'” Mr. Geddes 
appears not to have seen .his paper of Dr. Brandt, since he 
merely refers to some of his earlier papers on the same .subject, 
but it is important. Dr. BranJt\ claims in the matter should 
not pa.ss without notice in Nature, 1 have not seen Dr. 
Brandt’s original paper, but only an abstract published in the 
Naturforuker of January 14 last, from which I take the infor¬ 
mation given above. H. N. Moseley 

The Movements of Jupiter’s Atmosphere 
In Nature, vol, xxv. p. 213, Mr. Darwin describes the 
bands on Jupiter as “due to the trades and anti-trades” set in 
motion by the action of solar nuliation on the solid body of the 
planet as are the trade winds of the earth. Many other eminent 
a.stronomers still appear to accept this time-honoured explanation 
of the phenomena. 

Have they reflected on the revelations supplied by the low 
spcciflc gravity of lupitcr? There is no form of matter with 
which we are acquainted that could exist at a mean density of 
about one-fourth of that of the earth, while subject to the 
enormous pressure due to the mass of Jupiter, unless it were 
sufliciently hot to render the formation of a solid crust on its 
surface quite impossible. In order to attribute terrestrial 
solidity to either Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, or Neptune we must 
invent a new kind of matter as infusible as platinum, and far 
lighter than hydrogen, or endow it with absolute incompressi- 
bilil^. 

lliese planets, if composed of any of the chemical elements 
or compounds known to ns, can only retain their low density 
under the enormous preB‘^ttre of their masses by the ogenev of 
proportionately counteracting heat-repulsion. {At and about 
their centres this may be fo iu overcome by the superiucumbeiit 
pressure as to produce solid nuclei, but these must be very small 
in proportion to the mass of the planet. 

Assuming the existence of such a central nucleus of Jupiter 
surrounded by a great fluid envelope, how will it be affected by 
the gravitating reaction of the satellite, supposing the compres¬ 
sion to give It a specific gravity exceeding the mean specific 
gravity of its envelope? 

It will obviously perform an eccentric rotation, or reeling, 
within the envelope. This motion must be very irregulir aM 
complex, owing to the different periods and the varying relative 
positions of the satellites j but the varying resultaut of their 
gravitation forces will have one element of constancy, viz, a 
close coincidence with the plane of the placet's equator. 

The effect of such internal reeling upon the sunrounding 
gaseous mass explains far more efficiently t^n any possibility of 
tolar radiation, the disturbances indicated by the ever-changing 
belts and spots of this planet; and also the greater rotatory 
velocity of the equatorial spots, described by Mr. Denning in the 
above-named number of Nature, a 225. 

The correspondence of these with the varieties of rotatbn of 
the different parts of the solar surface observed by Carrington, 
is well worthy of note, and admit of similar explanation; pLane- 
tary reaction In the case of the sun taking the place of the 
satellite reaction on Jupiter, In my essay on *' Tlie Fuel of the 
Sun” I have worked out other consequences of this reeling of 
the solar nucleus and their analogues in the greater planets, 
Stonebridge Park, January 26 W. Mattieu WiixiaUs 

** The Lepldopten of Ceylon ” 

Mr. F. Moore In no way hetters the case agsinst him hy his 
letter printed in Nature, vol. xxv. p. 79, The nxme of Qeoife 
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de Alwit, who was merely employed to make accurate copies of 
his brother's drawings, need not be brought forward ; Mr. Moore 
was perfectly aware who made the original drawings from nature. 
It is satUfactory to know that the preface will contain an ac¬ 
knowledgment of the real artist, but common hone'-ty requires 
his name to be printed on every plate that he drew instead of 
“C. F. Moore.” Henry Tkimem 

K. Hot. Gardens, Peradeniya, Ceylon, January 9 

The Collection of Meteoric Dust—A Suggestion 
In the Report of the Committee on Meteoric Dust, given in 
your report of the last meeting of the Bririidi Assodation 
(Natu&e, vol. xxiv. p. 462), Prot. Schuster refers to tbe diffi¬ 
culty “found in the determination of the kicality in uInch the 
observations should be conducted,” as there are but few acces¬ 
sible places sufficiently sliellered “ against any ordinary dust not 
of meteoric origin. I'he lonely spots best suited for these obser¬ 
vations are generally accessible to occasional experiments only, .ind 
do not lend themfelves easily to a regular series of observations.” 
As it is highly important that such a regular series should be ob¬ 
tained, and that such observations should he made in places 
“ sheltered as much as possible ” from dust of terrestrial origin, 

1 venture to think that these conditions would be com{>lied with 
by employing suitably constructed captivt balloons, carrying the 
collecting apparatus at the highest attainalile nlliitidc. liy this 
means ue should have the great advantage of not only making 
the experiments abroad, but the observaiiuns might else be made 
from tome hill-top in the north of Scotland, sufficiently far from 
any manufacturing town to insure the neccs*-ary freedom from 
dust of terrestrial origin. B. J. HoPKlNS 

79, Marlborough Rood, Dalston, E. 

Colour and Sound 

Some weeks ogo there appeared an account of a scries of 
experiments connecting colonr and sound; the following passage 
from Prof. Max MUUei's Chips, ii, 104, may interest some of 
yonr readers“ That Purfiravaa is an appropriate name of a 
solar hero requires hardly any proof, I’urfiravas meant the 
same as endowed with much light; for though rava 

is generally used of sound, yet the root ru, which means origin¬ 
ally to cry, is also applied to colour, in the sense of a loud or 
crying colour, i.e. red (cf. ruber, rufus, Lith, rauda, O.H.G. r&t, 
rudhira, ipv 9 p 6 s j also Sanskrit ravi, sun),” The following foot¬ 
note occurs:—** Thus it is kaid, Hv. vi. 3, 6, the fire cries with 
light, r&raptti; the two bpartan Charites are called 

(ic\irrd, incluta) and *atn>d, i,e. Clara, cleu'-shining. In 
the Veda the rising sun is said to cry like a new child (Kv. ix. 
74, 1 )—1 do not derive ravas from rap, but I only quote rap as 
illustrating the dose connection between loudness of sound and 
brightness of light.” 

Both Greeks and Latins seem to have used the »ame w'ords 
for colour and sound, cf. Aaawpdt, Xtwedt, (ilKas, trouts, ^tuis, 
&c.; clams, fuscus, candidus, &c. Probably not only colour 
and sound, but smell, taste, and touch bad in early times the 
like words to express degree; even as we find aspera lingua and 
odor asper; and as we say “a harsh taste” and *'a harsh 
sonnd." 1 astes and smells will be found to suggest colours to 
tbe mind exactly as sounds do. If this be so, may not this appa¬ 
rently curious connection he explained as a sort of “ uwomfiout 
philological memory f” Karl Pearson 

Inner Temple, January 28 

On tbe Climate of North Northumberland as Regarde 
its Pitneea for Aatronomieal Obeervationa 
A LITTER in the last issne of Nature (p. 317) upon the 
above subject, not altogether agreeing with the published records 
of this station, I should like to ask the reveled gentleman 
whether hb observations were taken promucuously; at stated 
times, or extending from sunset to runrUe. As tbe summary 
does not “ tally ” with tbe *' weather at time ” or ** weather 
since taken” v/ttitmta brtaJk during 1881 et 6p.m. and 9a,m. 
daily, I am afraid that a mi<eonc^ion will be formed as to the 
weather here by the reoden of Nature, and aa this station is 
about 300 yards from Mr. Perry’s observatory, there must le a 
mistake upon one side or the other, or probably the astronomical 
and meteorological definitions of **completely overcast” are 
diliimnt. jOSBfK Lincwooo 

Mcteorolegicnl Society’s Station, Alnwick, February 4 


Parhelia in the Mediterranean 

On tbe morning of tbe ayih inst, a enrious sight was wit. 
ressed at this place. I was sailing on the Mediterranean, and 
the day was hot and sunny. A slight haze came on, and about 
noon a large halo with an orange tint surrounded the ‘>nn. 
Shortly afterwards two mock sons appeared, one on each side 
of the ring round tbe central sun. They were also tinged with 
an orange colour, and appeared to have comet-Iike tans. Re¬ 
flected in the still blue water they were even more dintinct th.an 
when looked at direct, as the water cut off the lun's rays. This 
singular spectacle lasted more than an hour, .ind wa^ seen by 
many. I'he boatmen predicted had weather, but it has not yet 
come. All through ]anuary we have had brilliant summer days, 
w'ilh cold starlight nights—the niinimiim thermometer descend¬ 
ing to 38“ and 36* almost every night. I send you a very rough 
sketch of the mock suns. Chas. If. ALLEN 

Mentone, Alpes Marit!mc.s, January 


S/H ROBERT CHKISTISON 

T^OTWITHSTANDING bis advanced age, the an- 

’ nouncement of the death of Sir Robert Christison 
will be received with universal regret. He died on 
January 27, from the effects of a cold caught a month 
previously. Sir Robert’s father was for many years Pro¬ 
fessor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, 
where the son was bom on July 18, 1797. He attended 
first the High School, and subsequently the Arts Classes 
at the University. Having been well grounded in 
literature and general science, he turned his attention 
to medical studies, and graduated as Doctor of Medicine 
in 1819. Proceeding to the schools of London and Paris, 
in the latter city he became a pupil of Robiquet, the 
eminent chemist and pharmamn, in whose laboratoiy 
he worked assiduously, and, as he used often to say in 
after life, with signal advantage. Here, too, he is under¬ 
stood to have prosecuted, under the celebrated Orfila, that 
study of toxicology to which he had all along shown a 
special bent, and in which he was destined to achieve so 
important results. Shortly after his return to Edinburgh 
the young physician was, in 1822, appointed to the Uni¬ 
versity Cnair of Medical Jurisprudence, in succession to 
Ur. Alison. This post he occupied till 1832, when he 
relinquished it to assume the Chair of Materia Medica, 
rendered vacant by the death of Dr. A. Duncan, and for 
the clinical duties of which he was well qualified by hos¬ 
pital practice; while for its general work he had'been 
thoroughly equipped by those old studies under Robiquet, 
followed up, in the interval, by diligent examination of 
every fresh pharmaceutical discovery. 

Dr. Christison was able to give to the science of Medi¬ 
cal Jurisprudence a precision it had formerly lacked, and 
thus contributed in no smalt degree to its practical deve¬ 
lopment. Very important in this connection was the 
publication, in 1829, ^ **‘8 “Treatise on Poisons,” which 
was received at the time by physicians, Jurists, and men 
of science generally, as the most philosophical exposition 
of the subject that bad ever appeared, and is even now 
regatded as a work of great value. From his position as 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Dr. Christison was 
naturally called upon to act as an expert in criminal 
trials; and it was not long before his appearances in that 
capacity, secured for him the reputation of a highly im¬ 
portant witness. 

In exchanging tbe Chair of Medical Jurisprudence for 
tbsit of Materia Medica, Dr. Christison was, so to speak, 
confimed in that line of chemical research for uhich be 
had ^ along shown special predilection. In the labera- 
tory he was noted as a peculiarly neat and clean worker 
—a qualification of the utmost importance in prosecuting, 
for example, delicate toxological experiments. Nor was 
his eitactitude greater than the earfiesii\ess and enthu¬ 
siasm with whi» he followed out any inquiry to its ulti¬ 
mate issues. The well-known case of the Calabar bean, 
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in which an experiment on his own person was only 
prevented from proving fatal by timely swallowing of his 
shaving water, was a significant indication of the tho¬ 
roughgoing spirit in which all his researches were pur¬ 
sued. As a pharmacien he rendered valuable service to 
the profession in connection with the last edition of the 
" Edinburgh Pharmacopeia," merged since 1864, like 
those of London and Dublin, in the ‘' Pharmacopceia 
Britannica,’* prepared under the auspices of the General 
Medical Council; and in his “ Dispensatory,” published 
in 1842 (second edition. 1848), he presented a commen¬ 
tary on the then existing Pharmacopteias, characterised, 
like his book on Poisons, by precision in details, and by 
the concise, yet happy expression of suggestive gene¬ 
ralisations. 

In the professorial chair Dr. Chrislison proved a singu¬ 
larly lucid and instnictive lecturer. Himself strictly 
methodical in everything pertaining to scientific inquiry 
or professional routine, he fostered in his students habits 
of exact and well-regulated work. As the result of his 
incumbency, both the chairs he occupied gained no in¬ 
considerable accession of usefulness and importance; 
while to that of Materia Medica he left a substantial 
iegacy in the splendid museum, whose riches can never 
be appreciated till it is properly displayed in the new 
Medical School. By his students he was loved as well 
as admired; and once and again, in the course of his 
long career, old pupils scattered far and wide as busy 
practitioners, have shown themselves prompt to embrace 
every opportunity of doing him honour. 

As a member of the Senatus Academicus, and Assessor 
for that body in the University Court—an office to which 
be was elected five times in succession--Prof, Christison 
took an active and prominent part in the management of 
college affairs. No member of the University was more 
energetic m pushing forward that great scheme of exten¬ 
sion which, as now all but realised in a new Medical 
School, alongside of the new Infiruiary, will doubtless 
raise Edinburgh to a yet higher position as a seat of 
medical education. The movement for l>etter endow¬ 
ment of the University also found a warm supporter in 
one who was ever ready to advance what he believed to 
be the true interest.*; of learning. An ardent lover of all 
manly exercises, the doctor was himself noted, in bis 
youth, as the most accomplished athlete in the Uni¬ 
versity. A story is told of his having, on one occasion, 
accomplished the rarely equalled feat of running from the 
College gate to the top of Arthur seat within twenty-five 
mioutes. In after years, athleticism would often form 
part of the diversions with which the Professor and his 
friends relieved the cares of professional life. Even as 
AD octogenarian the vivacious Profe.ssor continued to 
be remarked for the almost jaunty elasticity of his 
step. 

By the Edinburgh Medical Faculty his eminence was 
duly recognised in his election on two distinct occasions 
— in 1838, and again in 1846—to the presidentship of the 
Royal College of Physicians, an honour which was fitly 
followed up by the Fellows according a place in Iheir hall 
fo bis portrait by Sir John Watson Gordon. On the 
death of Sir David Brewster, he was elected president of 
the Edinburgh Royal Society; and in this office, held 
from 1868 to 1873, as well as in the vice-prcsidentsbip. 
which he had formerly filled, he acquitted himself with a 
distinction which the Society acknowledged by adding 
his portrait to their gallery of illustrious men. Assiduous 
in his attendance at the Society's niceiiogs, Dr. Christison 
from time to time contributed papers to the TrMsactions, 
Among the subjects thus discussed may be mentioned 
that of fossil plants in the coal fonttation. and the remains 
of ancient trees found in Craigleith and other quarries, 
on the study of which he brought to bear the resources of 
chemical analysis. In 1857 Dr. Christison’s positioD 
among Scotch physicians was fitly recognised in his beiog 


nominated by the Crown to represent the profession in 
Scotland at the General Medical Council. After having 
for many years held the honor.iry office of a Physician in 
Ordinary to the for Scotland, Prof, Christison in 

1871 was created a baronet of the United Kingdom, a 
distinction which was conferred on the recommendation of 
the then Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone. In 1873 he 
celebrated the Jubilee of his professorship, .an occasion of 
which friends and admirers were eager to take advantage 
for testifying their appreciation of the veteran physician. 
In 1S75 he presided over the Edinburgh meeting of the 
British M^ical Association. The veteran’s general 
standing as a scientific man was no less unmistakably 
certified in his being selected, in 1876, for the president¬ 
ship of the British Association fur the Advancement oi 
Science ; though this honour, in deference to the advice 
of friends, who feared the effort might overtax his 
strength, he felt constrained to decline. It was not many 
months later that an illness, by which he was for a time 
completely prostrated, led to his resignation of professorial 
duty. 

Sir Robert Christison was married in 1827 to Henrietta 
Sophia, daughter or Mr. David Brown, of Greenknowe, 
Stirlingshire. Mrs. Christison died in 1849; but there 
survive three sons, of whom Alexander, the eldest, born 
in 182S, was educated at the Edinburgh Academy and 
High School, and after serving m various capacities, is 
now Deputy Surgeon General of the Bengal Army. 


CONCERNING THE OAS-ELAME, ELECTRIC) 
AND SOLAR SPECTRA, AND THEIR 
EFFECTS ON THE EYE 
'T'HE spectra of the light from these various sources is 
* a subject to which 1 gave some attention about two 
years ago, and a detailed account of my experiments 
may be found in the Proceedings of the American Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences fur 1880, p. 236. In this article it was 
shown that the colour of the sun was not what the aver¬ 
age person would call white, but decidedly bluish. The 
sun’s **golden glare” spoken of by Mr. Capron is en¬ 
tirely a subjective effect (except when near the horizon) r 
and follows from the well-known law that bright lights 
tend to look yellow, and faint ones blue. If the highly 
minified images of two diaphragms equally illuminated, 
one by the electric light and one by the sun, be cast upon 
a screen, the distinctly bluish character of the latter will 
be strongly marked. Indeed, the magnesium fight is more 
blue than the electric, and hence probably is of a higher 
temperature, although being spread through a larger 
space, has less available heating power. As far as mere 
colour is concerned then, the electric light approadxs 
nearer to the sun than does the gas-flame. 

From subsequent experiments, however, it is my'im¬ 
pression that colour has nothing whatever to do with the 
painful effects sometimes noticed in the eyes, after long 
and continuous work by artificial light. To test this 
question, I had a tin lamp-shade constructed, consisting 
of a tube six inches in diameter by eight in length. One 
end was closed by a reflector, and the other by a piece of 
very light blue glass. Two holes were made in tw sides, 
througn which passed the glass chimney of an Aqiand 
gas-b^er. By experimenting with a shadow photometer, 
a position was found where the light received on a book 
was of the same intensity, and very similar colour, to 
that from a window in the daytime, at a distance of about 
six feet. A few minutes' reading, however, was sufiicfent 
to convince me that the new light was far more tmng to 
the eyes than an ordinary gas-flame would be. The ill- 
effects being due to the intense heat thrown down by the 
reflector. And this 1 think is the source of the whole 
trouble fo the ordinary gas-burner. The heat radiated hy 
I the flame, the heated cnlnmey and shade, and refleeted 
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from the printed pag^e, and all other white paper tying on 
the table* dries the eyes, the lids, the forehead, and 
temples, Temporary relief may be found by bathing the 
face and eyes in water, but it is only temporary. The 
hot, dry air about the lump is also harmful, and no doubt 
coiitributes its share of injury to the vision. These evils 
may both in part be remedied by placing a pane of glass 
so as to intercept the rays from the lamp before they 
strike on the book or the face. Hut it must be pbiced at 
such a ^stance from the lamp as not itself to become 
heated. 

The hotter the flame, the whiter it is, and the more 
lit'bt is thrown off in proportion to the heat, flcnce 
4 iculists arc recommending such lights us the Student's 
and Moderator lamps, which hum with a small, hot, and 
very brilliant flame, as compared with that fumUhed by 


the Argand and flsh-tuil burners. We learn from statistics 
how alarmingly prev.dcut near-sightedne.>s has become of 
late among students. Hence anything which will tend in 
the future to prevent thi.s wide-sprctd defect will be .1 
boon to mankind. And here is where tlie particular ad¬ 
vantages of electricity come to the front. The fact that 
there are no gaseous products to radiate beat without 
light, taken together with the high temperature of the in¬ 
candescent carbon, unite to give us the maximum of light 
with the minimum of heat. The ever-varying intensity of 
I the arc light is at present a strong objection to it, but we 
may look forward to the success of the light from the 
inciindesccnt carbon strip, [in the near future, witli the 
assurance that we shall soon have a remedy for the most 
wide-spread evil that afflicts the human vision. 

IJostun, Mass., U.S.A. W. H. Pickbring 


THE GREAT NEBULA IN ANDROMEDA 

F ew objects in the heavens have been treated with 
such unmerited neglect .is this which has not inaptly 
been termed the Queen of the Nebulae. Notwithstanding 


its enormous magnitude, spreading out, as followed by 
the Harvard is-inch achromatic, to in length, (ac¬ 
cording lo Bond—Tfoiivclot gives more), with a breadth 
of upwards of i"; and its conspicuous brightness, readily 
perceptible with the naked eye, it has received litde com- 



Fm. I.— Bond, tB4r. 


fMirttlve fiottoo. The reason probably may be dte per- 
'tiiMHdty-with which it has Mtberto resisted all inquiry, 
and dwedthe efforts of the most powerfully armed inves¬ 
tigation i so that it seems to have been left on one side, 
as too unpromising for more than casual inspection. 


This however bears the chancier of a psemabiK onn- 
ckision. Direct ewenatian by the moat poweiM«tsle- 
scopes has done very little to solve the mystery wf its 
nature. The reply extorted by the spectroscope is but 
partiall'y intelligible. But we must not therefore despond. 
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The negative or ambiguous results hitherto obtained do 
not preclude—on the other hand they rather invite- 
attempts of a different kind. If again defeated, we are 
only where we were before. If in any measure successful, 
we may indeed find the mystery only increased by partial 
solution; but such, after alt, is the progress and the limit 
of all earthly knowledge. An obvious line of inquiry 
resents itself in the present instance, which seems not to 
ave been adverted to in modern times—the possible 
evidence of variation either in form or brightness ; and 
the following notices, neither as exhaustive nor as minute 
as the subject would otherwise admit, have been chiefiy 
put together with this view. 

The history of this nebula, which includes the ancient 
evidence, such as it is, of variation, is in brief as follows. 

The first mention of it, according to the late Prof. G. P. 
Bond, the eminent observer at Harvard College, Cam* 
bridge, U.S. America, to whose memoir we shall be in¬ 
debted for a considerable portion of our materials, occurs 
in an ancient star-catalogue with charts, supposed to date 
back as far as the close of the tenth century,^ where it is 
represented of an oval form. Its previous omission in 
ancient catalogues is more easily accounted for than the 
remarkable silence of Tycho Brahe and Bayer. Marius 
(Mayer) in 1612 was the first to apply to it the recently 
invented telescope; bis description of whitish rays, 
brightening to a dull and pallid centre, like a candle 
shining throug h horn, agrees sufficiently with its present 
aspect in a similar instrument. It again attracted notice 
in 1664, in consequence of the vicinity of a comet, for one 
of which bodies it h.is been several times mistaken, and 
it has never since been lost sight of, though BouUlaud 
thought its brightness variable between 1664 and 1666. 
In 10^76 Kirch was of a similar opinion. Cassini in 1740 
described it somewhat unaccountably as nearly triangular. 
Mairan in 1754 endorsed the description of Marius. Le 
Gentil in 1749 observed it circular and of uniform 
density; but oval, with central condensation, in 1757*58 ; 
and, from a consideration of all the known observations, 
believed it variable, without, however, being insensible to 
the differences arising from the inequality of optical 
means. Messier, on the pthcr hand, whose familiarity 
with cometary phenomena rendered him a peculiarly 
competent witness, perceived no variation in a form 
similar to the present during the fifteen years ending in 
1771; and since that time none appears to have been 
suggested. In fact when we bear in mind the imperfec* 
tion of the ancient telescopes, and the known differences 
of vision and of iudgment, by no means confined to earlier 
periods, we shall probably be of opinion that the evidence 
of change, though not to be rashly set aside, is far from 
amounting to demonstration, 

We must however pass on to more recent times. Sir 
W. Herschel descril^ it in 1785 as t^ long, and 16' 
broad where narrowest; his son in 1836 noted that its 
brightness, gradually augmenting from the oval circum¬ 
ference, receives a sudden increase at the centre, so as 
to form a nucleus, but without anv distinct outline, of 10'' 
or 12^ in diameter. The whole light he describe as of 
the most perfectly milky and absolutely irresolvable 
character, without the slightest tendency to the flocculent 
appearance of the Great Nebula in Orion. Ten years 
afterwards Lament, with the Munich refractor of 11*2 
(? English) inches, and a power of 1200, lound the nucleus, 
of about 7", longibh in form, composed of very minute 
granulations, but without resolution. 

Thus matters stood till July, 1847* when, soon after its 
erection, the great Merx achromatic of Harvard College 
was brought to bear upon it, with the confirmation of the 
almost star-like nucleus, but, owing no doubt to the un¬ 
favourable background of the summer sky, it was not till 
-September 14 that the two dark rifts or canals were 

* The Pwirian ■itronoiiMr SSfi, Flunmufoa Infornii lu, nfwnd to It 
•bmt th« MUM pviod «f * wcU-known object. 


detected, which form so strange and peculiar a feature m 
this grand object. But no resolution was attained. It 
was estimated that owing to the light and sharpness of 
this admirable instrument upwards of 1500 stars were 
visible within the limits of the nebulosity, without the 
least apparent connection with it. And on which side 
they may lie who will presume to say ? 

We may now give a reduction from the drawing of Prof. 
G. P. Bond, adequate to our present purpose, though, 
from the difference of material, far inferior in delicacy to 
the original steel engraving. Great pains were taken m 
delineation, and numerous measures were obtained from 
the divided circles of the instrument; but ah important 
admission of his must be borne in mind as to possible 
error in the comparative brightness of the different 
regions. 

The drawing includes, it will be observed, two bright 
atches, one on either side of the grand central mass, 
ut each involved in its diffusion, and therefore presum¬ 
ably, though not demonstrably, a part of the same com¬ 
plex structure. The more distant one below to the left, 
or north-preceding (for our diagrams give the inverted or 
telescopic view), was discovered by Caroline Herschel in 
1783, and is known as IjJViS, or No. 105 in the General 
Catalogue of Nebulae. The other attendant, pointed out 
by Le Gentil, No. 32 in Messieris, 117 in the General 
Catalogue, is much smaller, but brighter, and of a cir¬ 
cular form. The interior can.il is the longer and more dis¬ 
tinct, 1^' broad, very uniform for about Haifa degree, with 
straight, sharp, and slightly diverging sides; further north 
it begins to bend, and becomes raintcr and less regular. 
The second is about 4' distant from it, shorter, and less 
distinct, as occurring in fainter light. The two rifts are 
inclined at an angle of about 3, opening towaids the 
north, and their sides seem to have a common point of 
divergence; and in several places along the course of 
the axis, which was distinctly marked, there wore gather¬ 
ings of brighter knots and darker openings. 

We next give a copy, reduced to the same 'scale, of a 
beautiful drawing with the same telescope by Trouvelot^ 
in 1874; omitting, as unimportant for our present pur¬ 
pose, a large difl^sion of faint nebulosity beyond the 
south extremity of Bond’s figure. Of this drawing, how¬ 
ever, it is expressly noted that it only gives a good gene¬ 
ral idea, and must be considered not as a map, but a 
picture. 

Lastly, we shall add a sketch obligingly made for the 
express purpose of this paper by the Rev. Jevon J. Mus- 
champ Perry, on December 14, 1881, with his great i Sc¬ 
inch silvered glass reflector by Calver, an instrument 
of such perfection as to admit of not only separation, but 
measurement of that excessively difficult pair -f Andro- 
medae, the position of which Mr. Perry round, on De¬ 
cember 10, 1881, by two measurements with a power of 
600^ 95° and 96", with a distance of o"'3.' It must be 
borne in mind that this is not, like pond’s and probably 
Trouvelot’s drawings, a combination Of results, but a single 
sketch I according, however, precisely with one taken on 
a previous night, and it is no less material to add that 
subsequent examination in clearer air revealed, as might 
be expected from the light-grasp of such an instrument, 
a much greater extension or neoulosity in every direction, 
equal, as it would seem, to that shown in the American, 
observations. 

In these two views taken with the same instrument 
after an interval of twenty-seven years, and a third six 
years later with a telescope of fairly equivalent power, 
we have before us the materials of an interesting com* 
parisoD. The general similarity is obvious; but there are 
variations which it may not be well to ignore. One is, 
the form of the principu mass of light, spindle-shaped in 

* TIm atTMBWBt ti remwicabb. In lo doaa an object, with one of tlw 
WaiSili^n meaeum, iaSo‘o39,95«‘B, their avenge for three yAca 
being iai«, o"’wB- 
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the earlier, globular in the two later drawings. This 
difference, while reminding us of the ancient variations 
of Le Gentil, may possibly not imply much, where no 
distinct outline is presented to rectify the judgment of the 
eye. But we have something more tangible in the length 
and form of the canals. Here, assuming equal care on 
the part of Trouvelot in designing, with that claimed by 
Bond both in delineation and description, we seem to 
have indications of change. It is true tnat Bond’s account 
of the outer or shorter canal, as commencing a few minutes 
np the other, does not altogether agree with hi^ drawing; 
but this is not the sole instance of confused “ orienta¬ 
tion’’ in his memoir; and at any rate he describes its 
commencement as only 4' of space distant from the 
other. Trouvelot, as will be seen, has extended it 
much further sp; and should it be objected that this 
slenderer termination may have escaped the eye of Bond, 
it is curious to find it strongly and independently confirmed 
by Perry in two sketches on different nights, and by bis 
express statement that ** the ^ rift extends further than 
the / rift on the southern side.” The greater breadth 
which he has given in each sketch to both canals is also 
worthy of notice. Another point of disagreement between 
Bond and Trouvelot occurs m the form of the longer canal: 
the “ perfectly straight, suddenly terminated, and slightly 
diverging ” sides, as far as the nucleus, of Bond’s descrip¬ 
tion, confirmatory of his drawing, according ill with the 
sinuous direction which Trouvelot has shown. 

This may suffice for the collation of the results obtained 
by great instruments. Uvtl a comparison yet remains with 
the appearance in smaller telescopes; and it will be found 
deserving of attention. Let our aperture be restricted to 
5 inches achromatic, or an equivalent light in a reflector: 
then, with ordinary vision and customary skies, the three 
salient points, the great centre, Le Gentil’s ball, and 
Caroline Herschcl’s cloud, though much dimmed and 
contracted, keep their places, but all the attendant 
nebulosity will be swept away. Such at least is my 
own experience. On October Si 1863. a few hours before 
the strung earthquake-shock, that will long be remembered 
in this part of England, I caught a portion of the inner 
canal with a 5^ inch achromatic, and on August 34, 1864, 
1 saw them both feebly, but certainly, with 8 inches of 
silvered glass, and have several times followed them with 
that mirror, and with my present 9^ inch aperture, for a 
considerable length: but though traced, I cannot say that 
they would have been discovered. And latterly, whether 
from decay of visual power, or want of purer air, I have 
failed to detect them. But the general result is unmis¬ 
takable. Either Bond’s drawing must have exaggerated 
—and that materially—the li^t which they traverse; 
or that light must have since faded. The latter 
it must >e owned is not probable. Yet his figure 
is fairly supported by his words, where he gives both 
canals near the nucleus as " beautifully distinct,” and the 
light between them t as bright as on the inner side of the 
longer one, anl his design makes both rifts cleave, not as 
now, the feeble diffusion, but the great mass, not far from 
its very heart. On the other hand it must be admitted 
that probably at a not much later date, Lord Rosse's 
3-foot speculum showed a much greater contrast between 
the opposite sides of that canal; and Trouvelot comes 
much nearer to the present aspect of things; so that 
nothing very satisfactory can be deduced Iwe. The case 
however may seem stronger with regard to Caroline 
Herschel’s nebula. There are discrepancies in the earlier 
values of its light. Her brother called it **pretty feint" 
with an area of 30' X 12', proving that he included with 
it much of the great nebula. His son, reducing it to 
fS' X 7 'i found It "pretty bright,” though it stands as 
"very bright” in the General Catalogue. Bond shows 
it of a brilliancy superior to all but the light near the 

S eat nucleus and the centre of Le Gentile ball. The 
arl of Rosse, with the 6-foot mirror in 1876 complains 


of this delineation as ” far too b _ 

Trouvelot a^ain with a softer general effect has a small 
centre as bright as Bond; and this may perhaps be the 
nucleus faintly suspected by Sir John Herschel, and 
described by Lord Kosse in 1855 as bright and sharp; 
while the cautious and accurate d’Arrest (i86(—67) using 
an i i-inch object-glass, and giving its size 12' X 2^', speaks 
of it as only moderately bright, much more so towards the 
centre, but without a genuine nucleus. These details, 
needless and tedious as they may possibly at first appear, 
are introduced chiefly from their bearing on our present 
inquiry as to the probability of change, but in some 
measure as illustrative of the uncertainty that hangs 
about such observations. Every one may not be aware 
of the breadth of margin required, where there is no 
distinct outline, and faint dimisions fade out of all but 
the purest skies, and dilate and shrink by turns under 
the anxious gaze, and estimates of brightness are pre- 
c.irious, and artistic talent is often dissociated from the 
observer’s skill. But after all allowances there can be 
no doubt that the existing aspect of this (Miss Herschel’s) 
nebula with moderate telescopes is much less reconcilable 
with the designs of Bond and Trouvelot than might have 
been expected. 

We can neither at present push this line of inquiry 
further, nor say that it has been very successful. Had it 
yielded us distinct evidence of change either in form or 
brightness, it must of coarse have been accepted as decisive 
against a stellar constitution; but we have only met with 
such prob ibilities as invite close and long research; and 
it was with a view of stimulating such research that the 
present paper was undertaken. A few more remarks 
may be permitted to render it less incomplete. 

we stated originally that no resolution has ever been 
effected. This seems und mbted as to the grand mass.* 
The Earl of Rosse had indeed thought such development 
approaching with the 3-foot mirror, but only from an 
aspect presented also by the Dumb-bell and Ring nebule, 
since known to be gaseous; and the 6-foot giant broke 
down in its turn ; and Newco.nb has remarked that " in 
the most powerful telescopes the light fades away so 
sofily and gradually that no such thing as resolution into 
stars seems possible. Indeed, it looks less resolvable 
and more like a gas in the largest telescopes than in 
those of moderate size.” But there is less unanimity as 
to the two companions. Bond expressly states that 
under high powers 105 appeared to be a coarse cluster 
of stars. The 6-foot at Farsonstown on the contrary 
effected no such result; and we may remember that 
Bond had imagined momentary resolution in the Orion 
nebula. As to the bright ball, the Herschels and Bond 
lay no claim to success; the latter only remarking that 
the field preceding it contained multitudes of very small 
stars on a very even milky nebulous ground. Lord 
Rosse's 3-foot gave it resolvable; the 6-foot was silent. 

D’Arrest once says, "nucleus stellatus circa medium”; 
at other times finds a nucleus equalling a 9 or 10 mag. 
star.* It has been thought resolvable by Buff ham, and I 
believe by Key, and has certainly that aspect in my 9^- 
ineb speculum. But even were these two companions 
found to be of a starry nature, their connection with the 
practpal mass (though in the case of 105 supposed by 
Bond to be indicated by a line of stars) would yet remain 
to be demonstrated. It may be improbable, but it is not 
impossible, that each may he a case of mere optical 
juxtaposition. 

The telescope has comparatively failed. But the spec¬ 
troscope remains—an instrument as superior in analyti¬ 
cal as It is^ Inferior in optical power. And here we get 

* It b vtiy nmwltaUe that tha uiually accunita Humboldt iboiuM Uv* co 

-ittp^htuded Bond'i meaninc u to cooMder lh« isoo «“ — •- 

• Bebulmii an* a« a praof of tho rMoIution « 1 ^>o oi 


• A rimilar omcunuice b to often aicribed in thaa* boauliftil o)»«rWlioiia 
to iho eomroa of ntbulau ai 10 induoo a autrienn of peculiarity, cithot of 
vbton oC^oC atructure; In the bttm cue wanKy of futun utonlwn. 
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some kind of reply ; but still, except in one respect, an again, as a fresh point of resemblance in general unlikc- 
indecisive one. It precludes at once the idea of a ness, M 13, as well as our two nebiilcC in Andromeda, is 
simple gaseous condition sdch as that of the Ring said by Huggins to have its continuous spectrum crossed 
Ndhula, or the Dumb-bell, or the wonder in Orion: either by lines of absorption or bright lines. So strange 
d’Arrest complains indeed of the feebleness of the pin- did this appear to that great observer that he was inclined 
cipal spectrum; but alt the three are continuous, as from to think in 1866 that perhaps the bright points in some 
stars. And yet they are peculiar, being deficient at' the clusters might not be of the same nature with true stars, 
red end ; at least this is c^mressly stated as to the central At any rate the mystery, so far from being solved, seems 
mass and the little ball. This peculiarity reappears else- only to be removed to a more inaccessible distance, 
where, not only among others in the beautiful nebulse What is that at which we gaze, overspreading field after 
M 81 and 82, in Ursa Major, which are as yet unresolved, field of the telescope with soft yet often vivid light ? 
but in the great Hercules cluster M 13, and surdy indi- If gaseous, gas unknown, or in some hitherto un- 
cates some difference from ordinary steilar light. And known condition, or as Newcomb remarks, under an 



Fuk Tkhi viirt. iSr#* 


unlotetltgiUe amount of pressure. If stellar, how bear in mind that in venturing into these abysses we haw 
are its conuMnents so concealed, that neither in intruded into a strange and mysterious region, whem 
its extreme ocightness, surpassing much, as I have probability is left bebiim, and we have to deaf with poisi- 
especially noted, the peat Orion nebula, nor in the bilitics alone. 

evanescent faintness of its wide diffusion can they be Wbat again are those rifts, which seemed so strange,to 
insulated ? If stars are there they must be numbered by Sir John Berschel that he suggested the idea of the intoci' 
hnndmds of thousands; yet possibly of much lesser position-of some lets transparent material? OFeninav 
magnitude than we, from ancient habit, are wt uncon- perhaps, and indicating thinness of substance in the lin* 
sciously to associate with the idea of a star. Ihe exami- of vision; openings whkh our earth, with its otbital 
nathm at least of many globular cldsters has swept away velocity of 06,000 miles an hour, might possibly tate- 
old notions of size as well as distance; and there is no years, possibly centuries, in crossing merely from side tn 
reason wlw bodies should not exist, not laigcr (ban the aide. This, however, must be observed, that they are not- 
planets of our system, but emitting unborro^ed light unparalleled in other nebube.* But what, in any case,. 
And if such bpecuhtions may seem improbable, we may | ' Ccn. c»r 3106 (Com. Bw.); 313, ^virKo)! ssm (Caf* Obt.): |)«W» 
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coakt be their origin ? And hov far are they shown to 
be unalterable i 

And, in the last place, what is the distance or real 
magnitude of that luminous mass ? Is it oh this or the 


other side of the stars so profusely scattered throughout 
the same visible area? It maybe nearer, or, more cor> 
rectly speaking, less unimaginably distant, than we are 
apt to suppose. It might even show sensible paralkut, 



Fi«. j,—Pwry, iSIt, 


d’Arrest's stellar point in 117 could be compared in posi-' universe—the greatest display as to magnitude of its 
tion with neighbouring stars; and even so, an enormous ' incomprehensible Creator. 

extent must still bo assigned to it. Or it may lie yet \ Ana with these inquiries aa to a mystery never in all 
further away in the unfathomable depths of spee, ex' probability to be penetrated' by man, our imoCTfeet 
panded to a gigantic size-^tbe largest Wy in tne visible ! remarks shall close. T. W. 


A BEAR FESTIVAL AMOm THE AINOS 

A LTHOUGH it is weU known Aat the Aluos of Yesb i 
worabtp the bear, and banre a festival known ae the i 
“ bear-festival,” at which that animal is killed, no foreign 
writer, except the one whom we are about to mention, 
has enrev actually beheld this<cenamony. l)r. Sebeube, of 
Kiotm in a paper recently published in the MUAeilungtH 
dtr diuisthtn. Gesellschaft fur Naiur wtd VcVur~kun^ 
Qstasims^ describes one at which he wa» an honoured 
gpest. He observes that these celebrations are becoming 
rarer every day} in the various villages which he visited 
there had not been one for some years. The motives 
assigned for this cessation of an' old custom, is that the 
AIbos are-becomingand that the expenses are 
too great. In those parts of the isladsd where Japanese 
habits have penctiated most, the abaenee of the skulls of 
the bears, which are also objects o/L veneration, is very 
4SaS Mquar.,GMCftMl^Th« Brat of Iheae 1 ti«w ifoi well with my 9 |-liKh 


nociceable; and as the individual who gives: n bear-feast 
IS compelled to invite all his relatioos, friends, and ndgb- 
bours, and to supply them with anlimitcd quantities of 
raditf(riBerfaeer)~w beverage which ia thzae times nnae’ 
expdnaive in. Yeso than m Japui^tbe eBCuso on tbr 
score of expense is probably a valid one: It is, il 
seems, incorrect to say that the Ainos reverence the 
beay as they do their gods—the god of the fire or of 
the sea, for instance; but they respect the bear 
above all other animals. He is most useful to them; 
he supplies them with food, raiment, and even with 
mediemsr On tlm odrei band, when enri^fed; die besr 
is a terror to them; he destrovs their houses, pfevta- 
tions, and domestic animals, and kills ihcmselvM, The 

I animal intended for sacrifice is selected while it is still 
very youngs, towards the epd of winter, it is tieorlshed-by 
the wife of its owner at first, and whewk gets stronger is’ 
fed on ftah alone. In the beginning it r«nafeeely<about the 
bouse^ but as it increases in sire and strength. It is piMed. 
in a cage. About September or October, when it is a 
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year old, and has become so strong that it attempts to 
orealc its cage, the time for the ceremony is deemed to 
luive come, and the great event of an Aino’s life is about 
to take place. He first addresses long prayers to the 
gods and to the relations of the bear asking pardon for 
iivhat he is about to do, and pleading that from the time 
the animal came into his [possession he has showered 
favours on him, and has maintained him as long as pos¬ 
sible ; but he is poor, the bear is growing large, ana he 
finds it impossible to support him any longer. He has 
therefore no resource but to slay him; and for this act, 
which is forced on him by inevitable necessity, he prays 
for forgiveness. 

On arriving at the scene of the ceremony the visitor 
found about thirty persons, chiefly residents of the place, 
assembled, and dressed in ^their gala costumes, which 
consisted chiefly of old Japanese brocaded garments. 
From the commencement to the end saki played almost 
as prominent a part as the bear himself. The guests sat 
around the fire-place in the centre of the host's hut, and 
an offering was first made to the god of fire. This was 
done in this wise. The Ainos, who were all seated, raised 
their left hands, holding a drinking vessel, to their fore¬ 
heads, while the palm of the right was also elevated 
slightly. A small stick lying across the cup was then 
dipped in the sak^ and the contents sprinkled on the floor 
to the fire-god, the stick being then waved three or four 
times over the cup. A formula was uttered by each 
person present, and the sakd drank in long draughts, the 
stick Ming meanwhile employed in holding up the 
moustache. A similar ceremony then took place in front 
of the bear’s cage. This was followed by a dance around 
the cage by the women and girls. Offerings of drink 
were then made as before to other gods, and finally the 
bear was taken out of his cage by three young men 
specially selected for the purpose. The animal was 
killed by pressing the throat firmly against a large block 
of wood The body was then cleaned, and placed neatly 
on a mat, food and drink being laid before it, and orna¬ 
ments of various lands being placed on its ears, mouth, 
dec. Mats were spread around the bear, the guests took 
their seats on them, and the drinking commenced. This 
continued for some time, until the Amos sank in a state 
of helpless intoxication on their mats. The women in 
another part of the village meantime amused themselves 
with various dances, which Dr. Scheube describes at 
length. 

.The following day, as a rule, the debauch is continued. 
The body of the bear is then cut up in such a manna: 
that the hide remains attached to the head. The blood 
was collected in vessels and drank by the men. The 
liver was cut out and eaten raw; the rest of the flesh 
was distributed amongst the partakers of the feast. The 
writer states that although hardened in i certain sense to 
the sight of blood, he could not look without horror on 
the sight of the drunken crowd with their faces and bodies 
smeared with blood. The skull of the bear—stuffed with 
oharms—is placed in a sacred place on the east side of 
the house, and the mouth is filled with bamboo-leaves. 
It is then always preserved and venerated as a sacred 
object. 


NOTES 

Me. William Bowmak, LL.D., F.R.S., has been elected 
Honorary Secretary of the R^al Institution, and Dr. Warren De 
La Rue, F.R.S., Manager. 

On Monday the Royal Conunltsioners on Technical Ednea- 
tIon-Mr. B. Samuelson, M.P., BIr. Woodall, M.P., Prof. 
Roieoe, Mr. P. Magnus, Bfr. Swire Smith, and Mr. Redgrave, 
sseretaiy—visited Liverpool to inquire into tedmical science 
teaching. They met ut the Free libnry, and were furnished 


with information concerning its working by Sir James Picton. 
They afterwards visited several of the Board schools, and in the 
evening some of the science classes. 

Du. P. L. ScLATER, the Secretary of the Zoological Society, 
will give the fin>t of a coarse of four lectures on the Geogra¬ 
phical Distribution of Animals, on Thnnday next^ Febroaiy 16, 
and Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd the first of a course of four lectures 
on the Iliad and the Odyssey, on Saturday, February 18, at 
the Royal laiititutton. 

At the comparatively early i^e of fifty-two years Major Sir 
William Palliscr, C.B., M.P., died very suddenly from heart 
disease on Saturday afternoon. Sir William Polliser was uni¬ 
versally known through the projectiles that bear his name, and 
for many practical applications of science in both offensive and 
defensive armament. 

KoNte’s great tonometer is, we observe, announced for sale. 
It would be a great pity if the opportunity of acquiring this 
magnificent and absolutely unique collection of standard tuning- 
forks for the nation were thrown away. The collection was one 
of the finest things exhibited In Philadelphia, where it still lies, 
the project to purchase it for the University of Pennsylvania 
having fallen through. If it cannot be acquired for the national 
collection, of which a nucleus exists at South Kensington, surely 
it might be thought worth while to purchase it for either the 
Cavendish or the Clarendon Laboratory. But the nation that 
can give two thousand pounds for the plaster cast of the porch 
of a Spanish church can surely afford to buy the masterpiece of 
the master'inaker of modern acoustical instruments, especially at 
the moderate price asked. 

Upon the Island of Euboea fossil human remains are reported 
to have been recently discovered. The. Greek Government has 
had the objects in question conveyed to Athens, where their 
scientific examination is now ordered. 

The February number of the Deu/stke SuHt/sehaii wilt con¬ 
tain an article by Prof. Hiickel, of Jena, the celebrated evolu¬ 
tionist, on hU scientific researches in India, where he has been 
travelling since last autumn and still is. 

Impoetant step'i have been taken towards the execution of the 
French Metropolitan Railway, the principal technical difficulty 
being the crossing of the Seine. The first line to be constructed 
will originate from St. Cloud, and have its terminus at Vin¬ 
cennes. Its underground run will begin at the roe de Rome'; 
other stations will be at the Opera, Bourse, Arts-et-M^tiers, 
Place de la R^publique, and Place de la BastiUe. The track 
from the Place de la R^publique to the Place de la BastiUe it 
not yet decided upon, owing to the difficulty of erotiing the 
Canal St. Martin’s. The work wiU cmnmence with the 
opening of a new street in the most densely-crowded part of 
I Cential Paris. 

! A **Gbograpuischb Gesellschaft ** was founded last 
month in the University town of Jena, under the presidency of 
Dr. Schmid, one of the professors. Their Mit^Junga^ is to 
be a quarterly one, and is to chronicle the geographical and 
ethnological researobes of missionaries. The first port is to 
q)pear towards the end of March. These societies are springing 
up aU over Prance so fast that their very names slip one’s 
memory, bnt in this oonntry w« arc it'iU content with one^ no 
more having been heard of the feeble attempt made to start a 
Commercial Geogiaphleat Society at Manchester. 

From the Col<mies and JudU we learn that valuable and im* 
portsnt discoveries of copper and iron ore have been made at 
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Tanvrorth in New South Wales, and that at Tamora the 
diamond drill has discovered water at a depth of 400 feet, the 
site of the boring being on a rocky hill too feet above the 
alluvial flat, on which the town is situated. 

The French Government has instituted n commiasion of in¬ 
quiry into the actual position of working-men engaged in the 
indnstrial arts. The commission, composed of members of 
both houses of the French Parliament, engineers of the public 
service, and leading nunufacturers, has held already two sittings 
in the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, where a special room 
has been fitted up for examining witnesses. The depositions 
are taken by shorthand writers, and will be published at full 
length, to support the recommendation of the committee. 

We are informed that the great Danish work entitled 
"leones Florae Daniew,” whose completion has been long 
anxiously desired by botanists, will be ready for publication in 
the course of 1883. The work, of which the 5i!it number has 
appeared, will in its entirety consi'it of fifty-four numbers, three 
of these being supplementary parts devoted to the consideration 
of Swedish and Norwegian plants not included in the flora of 
Denmark. Subscribers, or intending purchasers, should apply 
without delay for the copies they require to Prof. Job. Lange, 
or to Messrs. Lehman and Stage, Copenhagen, os it is proposed 
to break up the plates as soon as the last number lias been 
struck off. An exception will, however, be made in regard to a 
few of the plates, in view of the possibility of their being used 
in the production of three other works, which the publishen 
and editors of the "leones Florae Danicm" propose to issue, 
provided a sufficient number of subscribers can be secured. 
These works are: (i) "leones Fiorse Groenlandicx,” with 
lettetpresa and 330 plates; (a) "Aiboretum Scandinavicum," 
including the indigenous trees of Denmark, with 160 plates; 
(3) leones Plantorum Officinalium Scandinavim,*’ with 300 plates. 

M, Pavl Bert, before the resignation of the Gambetta Ministry, 
had histructed M. Dumas, the Permanent Secretary of the French 
Academie des Sciences, to draw up a list of scientific men who 
have died or received injuries while making experiments or re¬ 
searches for the advancement of science, Pensions, it was 
proposed, should be given to tbe widows and families of those 
who had fallen victims to their scientific ardour, whilst those 
whose injuries have not been fatal will receive substantial aid. 
We trust the change of Ministry will not affect this laudable 
proposal. 

M. Plateav lately sought to estimate the distance to which 
the moon is mentally referred in the sky, by gettii^ some one, 
after looking at that body, to project the accidental image on a 
wall, then move to or from the wall till the diameter of the 
image seemed equal to that of the moon; and he obtained the 
distance 51 metres. Again, Prof. Tbirion, of Namur, got 
twelve st^ents to draw on a black board a circle the size of the 
moon as it appeared to them. The circles varied from 19 to 79 
ctm,, mean 32 ctm., and it was inferred that the moon was 
mentally referred, on the average, to about 35 metres. Dr. 
Charpentier, by still another method, obtains the value ia’9 
metres, so that there are great differences, and in any case the 
distance is much less than might have been thoqght M. 
Plateau bu further applied accidental images to finding the 
distance to whieh the imaginary celestial vault is referred. 
A spot In a white square of paper on a dark ground was looked 
at steadily at the side of an open window for twenty seconds, 
then the person looked dtywaids, above the opposite bouses, 
ften to one of there houses, /md eompared the rices of the aod- 
««»tal images in ‘either ease. The sides of the two were by one 
P«WMi curated as 5 to 6^ 1^ another as 4 to 5; and die width 


of street being about 30 metres, the distance assigned to the 
celestial vault is inferred to be in one case 30, in the other 29 
metres. A similar result was got by night. 

Most encouraging to any, who have hitherto worked unsuc¬ 
cessfully towards establishing a Free Library, should be the 
picture of past and present which is given in the Firat Annual 
Report of that institution at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, The failure 
of the first effort in 1854, the cold feeling indicated by the very 
small number of votes against and for the adoption of the Free 
Libraries Act in 1872, the fmther delay till 1878 and i88o^ 
contrast strangely with the handsome new building; the large 
proportion of borrowers to the population, the appetite for 
reading among these borrowers causing the large circulation, and 
the 23,000 well-selected and well-catalogued books (see NaTUEE, 
vok xxiii. p. 262) whieh this report can boast of. The wisdom 
of the Newcastle committee in devoting money as well a 
labour to the purpose of thoroughly well doing this work of 
cataloguing is confirmed by the sale of 6000 such catalogues at 
It. each. The importance of the Juvenile Library comes out 
strongly also, nearly half the borrowers (4413) beiug under 
twenty-one years of age, and the turn-over of books being by 
far the greatest in that department. An immense work is being 
done by this means, and there must be room for much more 
power, being devoted profitably to the production of these 
influential works. This library is fortunate in its large spaces 
for stowing away Blue Books, Transactions, and newspapew, 
which no public library should be without, yet which fill up so 
much space; in its arrangements for home binding; it is fortn* 
mtc in the fact that its \d, rate brings in over 28oof. a year, 
and we hope that under the new Act to be brought in next 
Session, it will be fortunate in getting more. 

In a recent nnmber of ^aturen, Hr. Bergh has drawn attention 
to the powerful agency exerted by ice in severing rocks, of which 
he gives a striking instance occurring on the Aalesund in West 
Norway, where a low ledge rising out of the fjord is all that 
remains of a once extensive fjseld promontory, which in the year 
1717 was suddenly blown up and precipitated into the water by the 
force of the ice within the interstices of the stone. The wintev 
had been mild, and during a rapid thaw a considerable stream 
hod welled up from the ice-covered summit of the Qseld, and 
carried its waters into every crevice of the rock, when a sudden 
change of wind brought al»ut a sharp frost, which turned the 
descending waters of the newly-formed stream into ice, arresting 
their course within the interstices of the rock. The result was 
the explosion of the entire mass of the fjneld below the outbreak 
of the stream, and its projection from a height of more than 
1500 feet into the neighbouring fjord, which engnlfed the 
w'hole of the promontory, with its cultivated fields and farm¬ 
stead. Simultaneously with the disappearance of the land below 
the surface of the fjord, a huge mass of waters was propriled 
■gainst the opposite shore, carrying vrith it rusty anchors, boat- 
raflers, and numerous other objects which hod long lain at the 
bottom. The disturbance extended a mile beyord the point at 
which the land was submerged, and the waters in retreating 
carried with them a wooden church which had stood fifty feet 
above the fjord, besides sweeping away all the fishing-boats for 
a distance of two and a half miles. Before this occurrence^ 
which was attended by loss of life to about a score of person^ 
thd headlind had been much resorted to on account of the 
halibut, which abounded in the neighbourhood, but since riwt 
period the fish has never returned, a circuuLstance which, ac> 
cording to lUcal popular belief, is due to the coveriag up by the 
infallearock of certain submarine cavities and springs fr^uented 
by the fish. 

A MOST Interesting expoiment has uken place at the 
Comptolr d’Escompte of Paris, one of the leading bank- 
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ing eBtablishmentb, in its new building, rue Bergerc 16. Not 
less than eighty electric regulators, anil a large nnmber of 
Swan lamps, have been llluminatccl by Greiict's battery. The 
illumination will continne every night after a very few days, 
when the new offices will be occupied by the staff of the Com. 
pany. One of the peculiarities of this system is that the offices 
are illuminated by the Jnspar reflecting system, but it it the 
ceiling itself which is used as a reflector. The effect is splendid. 
The large hall is illuminated from the top by sixteen Serrin and 
Siemens' regulators. The arc is concealed by a ceiling of 
coloured lights. Swan lamps are used for the staircases, and the 
chambers, where the valuables are kept. All the offices are con. 
nected with the Iread office by telephones, pneumatic tulies nud 
telegraphs. The battery is controlled by electrical agency. The 
fifty elements are placed in the upper ]rart of the edifiee as wrell 
us the tanks far kwping the liquid. When it is used it is col¬ 
lected in another tank placed in the lower irsrt, from which it is 
carried by special carriages and brought to a special worksliop 
at some distanee. In this workshop the tine is regenerated, as 
well as the sulphuric acid and the sesquioxide of chromium is 
changed again into chromate. The cydte of regeneration is com¬ 
plete, and we may give details ns to its working. The suppression 
of reflectors and the use of the ceiling in their stead was devised 
l)y M. Corrayer, the architect of the Comptoir d'Kicomptc. 

Tuk water of Lake Maggiore, which it has been projiosed to 
convey to Milan, has lately been examined by Prof. Moggi by 
M. Carte's method, the samples being taken at 65 metres depth, 
and about 400m. from the lianks. Forty-eight hours after a little 
osmic acid was added, there was obtained a small deposit of dead 
organisms of bactrrian form, none of which had appeared in the 
microscope, lie found a solution of chloride of palladium to 
have also the effect of hardening those small organisms and so 
making them opaque and microscopically visible. Small irregular 
masses of protoplasmic nature, cajuible of taking colour from a 
magenta solution, wrere also thrown down. Prof. Maggi further 
treated the water of the lake with various colouring agents. 
TIematoxiKne, methyl-violet, magenta, and I.ione blue gave 
the best results. While the same small organisms and proto¬ 
plasmic masses were manifested, only the latter, mriously, took 
colour. In spring water of Valcuvia, and rain water, microbes 
like those in the lake, not visible in a microscope of 800 diameters, 
were revealed Iqr the colouring and hardening reagents. Prof. 
ItTaggi proimsestocall these organisms Aphaneri, as distinguished 
from the bacteria and microbes, which, without reagents, arc 
visible in the microseope {Phatttri), and among which are agents 
of Infection, andwhidi take colour from methyl-violet, magenta, 
&c. The Aphaneri, he thinks, are probably harmleas, 

Ano^ the new subjeeU for prize oompetition announced hy 
the ittUmh Lmbar^b'n^ nute the fallowing: Illustrate 
with new iiacU of pathological anatomy and experimeotal 
■filmiolagy the doctrine of cortical sensory centres (for 31 May, 
r*^1. priie Aooo lire); Monography of magneto electric aitd 
dyaemo-electrie mackmes, comprising the history and theory, 
•ad iwtieating the mecitsejid defects of the diflleieat types with 
mgued to ilbeir uariomi mduat/ial ajiplications (for 31 December, 
1883, price 4000 lice); History of the life and wocksof Lconanlo 
da Vinci (for 31 March .1886, prize 5000 lire); GeognoOic, chemi- 
swl,nnd ^ysical study of the agrarian soil of a portioa of Lesu 
Imr^for 31 May, 1883, .prise 1500 lire and gold medal 500 tire). 
Further particulars srill befound in the XmdicaHti of the Institute 

Thi BirningharnTbwn Hall was erammed from eeHing to 
Boor on Snnday wight to hear a leetne on tfctural History 
delivered by the Rev. W. Tuck well, at the invitation of the 
Sunday I^ture Society, lire subject was a “ Day on the 
JlUls," and the delight of the rough audience was unbounded at 
the wonders from beg and bill-top, pond and etone-quarry, 


revealed to them by tbe lecturer, who, without "preaching,” 
gave more than once a religious turn t>> the discourse. Hymns 
were .sung and sacred music ^lerforined before and after the 
lecture, 'I1ic local papers puiit out that of the 3000 and 
upwards present the great majority uere persons who do not 
usually attend church or chapel. 

Wtt learn that Dr. Andrew Clark has consented to preside at 
a lecture on the " Dress of the Period,” to be given by Mr. 
Frederick Treves, of the I.ondon Hospital, on Saturday after¬ 
noon, February 26, at the Kensington Town Hall, at 4 o’clock. 
The lecture is given under the auspices of the National Health 
Society. 

The Imke of Constance is now lower than at any time since 
1805. At Ifoendin, on the Swiss «^ide, some interesting I.acus- 
trine habitations have been Did bare, and several valuable finds 
of nephrite axes and other objects have been made. 

Before leaving, the Minbtcr of Public Instruction, M. Paul 
Bert, signed a decree establisliing the Popular Observatory, 
which we have mentioned already in our Notes. Tbe report 
W'as drawn by a Commission composed of Admiral Mouchez, 
M. Flammarion, and others. 

M. Flammarion will start, in the month of March, a monthly 
astronomical paper, to be published by Gauthier Vfllars. Each 
number will be profusely illustrated. 

On Monday last tbe cuckoo was heard in the policies sur¬ 
rounding Halleath, Lochwaben, Dumfriessliire, the weather on 
that day being remarkably bright .and warm. 

We have on our table the following books t—Klementary 
Physic^phy, by Andrew Findlater (C^hamhers); Original Gra¬ 
vity, by J. A. Nettlcton (Lampray); Market Garfen Husbandry, 
by W. H. Ablett (Chapman and Hall); .Sahara und Sudan, hy 
G. Nachligal (Paul Parey, Berlin); Tlie Honey Ants and Occi¬ 
dent Ants, by McCook; The Water Supply of England and 
AVale^, by C. F,. dc Ranee (Stanford) ; Mountain Life in 
Algeria, by lidgar Barclay (Kegan Paul and Co.) ; Between the 
Amazon and Andes, by Mrs. Mulhatl (Stanford); Vignettes 
from Nature, by Grant Allen (Chitto and Windus); The Story 
of our Museum, by the Rev. IT. Housman (Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge); Year-Book of Photography, 1882, 
hy 11 . Baden Pritchard (Piper and Carter) ; Outlines of Phyaio- 
graphy, hy G. Thom (J. Thin); .Sounds and their Relations, by 
A. M. Bell (Triibner); Philosophy of Self-Consciousness, by P. 
F. Fitzgerald (Triibner); Consumption, by De Lacy Evans 
(Bailli^re, Tyndall, and Co.); Report of the Lightning Rod 
Conference ( 3 pon); Sparks from a Geologist's Hammer, by 
Alex. Winchell (Triibner); Lessons on Form, by R. P. Wright 
(Longman); Mytli and Science, by Tito Vignoli (Kegan Paul 
and Co.); Proetkal Microscopy, by George E. Davis (David 
Bogue): Aristotle ou the Parts of Animala, translated by W. 
Ogle, M.D. (Kegan Paul and Co.) \ Transit of Venus, 1874, by 
Sir G. B, Airy (Stationery Office); An Old Chapter of the 
Geological Record, by King and Rowney (Van Voorst); Dental 
Anatomy, by C. S. Tome.'i (Churchill); Tunis, Lend and 
People, by Chevalier dc HessC-Wurtegg (Chatto and Wlndas). 

We are asked by the anfbtir to state that at tbe end of the 
third paragraph of the artide on “‘The Recent Weather” In 
Natpkk, voI, XXV. p. 285, the barometric pressures Inadvertemly 
quoted BS 30*093, 30*079, and 30*076 inches, should obviously 
have been 30930, 30790^ aiid 30760 inches. 

Tue addUians to the Zoolqguel.Seciety’s Gerdsna during ibe 
past week iodidee.Sykes'aMonk^ (CrKm/tdwwjr ) 

from East Africa, presented by Mr. XI. ; « Rsoftoitod 

Lemur {Lemur ratta) from Medsgascar, presetttod by Capt'M- 
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K Webster; two Itadgera {Mela laxus) from Rassia, presented 
by Mr. C. R. Meltzei; a Cinereous Sea Engle {HalidHus alH- 
cilla), E«ropc.tn, presented by the lion. M. Finch Hatton ; two 
Common Uaru Owls {Strix ^ammea), British, pre-ented by 
Master Golden; a Mountain Ka-Ka {Nits/or nolttbilu) from New 
Zealand, depobitcd; two Snow Buntings {Plutrophana nivalu\ 


ductor of the vehicle, to something upon the sun’s disk; he had 
I nut wholly risen in an unimpeded view, was of a blood*red 
! colour, and, as usual, seemed magnified. Under these circuni' 
i stances Lichtenberg tays he saw with the naked eye, to hi>> no 
' small surprise, a dark, well-defined s^mt, the diameter of which 
; he estimated at more than a twelfth of tlie apparent diameter of 
the sun: “ etwss unter dem Mittelpunkte gegen den nbrdikhen 


two Mountain Linnets {Linota flavirostris), a Cirl Bunting > Rand.' It is added ‘ I>ie vollkommen runde Gestalt und dtr 

(Emierisa drlw), Britusb, purchased, ''*^‘’*'6 Auw-chnitt liesren auch beim ersten Anblick schon 

' I eiivas Anderes als cin gemeineii Sonnenllcck von seltener 

, I vM-muthen, Er dauerte auch nicht lange, so sah ich 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN I deutlich, dass ich mich in meiner Meinung nicht geirrt hatte, 


Thk Observatory of MELBtjURME.— 'Oic sixteenth annual 
report to the Board of Visitors of this Observatory has been 
issued by the Director Mr. Ellery. The staff now consists of the 
Government Astronomer, the Chief Assistant, Mr. While, and 
three junior assistants. Mr. White takes charge of the meridional 
work, and on Mr. Turner devolves the observation, drawing, 
and photography in connection with the great telescope, .md ob¬ 
taining daily sun-picturcs with the photo-heliograpli. The large 
telescope almost monopolises the services of a workman. 'I'he 
.ictual work with this instrument during the year ending June 30, 
l88r, to which the Report refers, was performed on sixty-eight 
nights, twenty*four-of which were devoted to lunar photo¬ 
graph;^, unfavourable weather, or bright moonlight is stated to 
liave interfered on 125 nights, while eighty-tuo nights were 
occupied with the great influx of visitors to the Oteervatory, 
during the continuance of the Melbourne International Exhibi¬ 
tion. Twenty-two nebnlm of Sir John Herschcl’s Catalogue 
were observed and sketched, with a new one, preceding No. 
3705 by im. 7s., and ^ 30* south. The majority of the nebulm 
observM agree well with Ilerschcl's description, but Nos. 4502, 
4510, and 5012 do not accord with his measures; 3430 is found 
to be much more suddenly condensed in the centre, and 3734 is 
inuidi fainter than he dei-cribes. The nebula surrounding n 
Afg 4 » was carefully compared on three occasions with drawings 
of 1873, but no decided change could he detected. During the 
year, 175 photographs of the sun were obtained showing a narked 
increase of spots and disturbances of the sarfaec. The magnetlcal 
and meteorological work and progress of intercolonial metcoro- 
l(^y are also lulijects of the report, The Government had 
approved of the purchase of a new transit-circle more adequate 
to the requirements of the day than the existing instrument, and 
the necessary amount had been placed nixm the estimates. 

The Ohservatorv ok Cordoba.— Dr. B. A. Gould, writing 
on December 22, mentions that the first volume of the Cordoba 
astronomical observations was finUfaed, and he expected to 
forward it to Europe during the ensuing week. A meteorological 
volume would follow immediately. 


The Great Comet of 1881.—The following places depend 
upon the lost ellipse calculated by MM. Duncr and Engstrom of 
Land:— 

At 12I], Berlin M.l'. 

RA. Dccl. 



PtORLSUATtCAL SoN-Bnm.-—As A aoBMulmt ■iwdli’ gaae 
to that lecoided by fSir WiUumb ThanoniaJastwcek'a'NA'nrEi^ 
^ 4 uay leooU aa •bservatioa by Lkhtenbeis «n Novunbac 19, 
Mticribfid in a letter from bis brothor in AUgmulme 

Ettmeiiie^ ijgS, p. ate; tte observatiDD Imd 
■an nentlouM in Zbuwteeteatr for 1767, p, !isi. 

^'UAtcftbesg'tdi^he had cntenal the puteularsiea loiibiMi 1 
^Rvember 19, as. in oompeiv intb a fiiand, v. 

of Rel^eia), hewaojowmeyingffam-WeRburgtaenuids 
early In the one of great cold wA -thick 

‘vapoon, their -attention was mrected at sttnrise, by the con- 


denn der Knrper hatte seine Stellc merklich verandcrt. ’ The 
jouincy to Erlangen was hastened in tlie hope of arriving there 
bcfoic the egre<«s of the spot, and on reaching the town Lichten- 
berg says he hurried to Prof. Arnold to secure confirmation of 
his ob-ervation, hut although immediate steps with that object 
s-erc taken, the brniy was found to have passed off the sun, 
which appeared round and spotless. 

The brother who communicated these details to Zach, cou- 
.sidered that in conjunction with a diagram, it followed that the 
object had de-cril)cd a chord of nearly 70* on the solar disk in 
about three hours; the direction being from the north limb 
towards the south. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

The French African traveller, M. de^Sandcrval, has re¬ 
turned to Paris from bis expedition to Timbo. Hi» {iriucipal 
object was to find tlie route which Euronean travellers have 
searched for for mure than a century, and wliich is destined even¬ 
tually to become the main route by which civilisation will 
progress from the coast to the Upper Niger and the .Soudan. 
During bis first journey in 1879 M. dc Sanderval obtained per¬ 
mission to construct a railway from the Iman of Tuubo and grant 
of a district of 12,000 square kilometres. The maps and notes of 
the traveller will be presented to the Academy by M. de Lesaeps. 

At the meeting of the Geographical Society on Monday last, 
Mr. Cuthbert £. Peck read a pa^ on the jowncy across tse- 
land which he made last summer in company with Mr. E. Delmar 
Morgan and Mr. J. Coles. Mr. Delmar Morgan afterwaids mve 
an account of an excursion which he made by himself to Askja, 
the only Englishmen who have visited it before having been 
Messrs. Watts .and Lcck. The interest in Mr. Peek’s expe¬ 
dition centres almost entirely in the fact that he had b«n 
entirely trained to the use of instruments, &c., at the Geographi¬ 
cal Society under Mr. Cole-, the instructor, and the result siiow.s 
that the system adopted is useful and eflective. 

In the Geographical .Society’s Proceedings this month, the 
only ]xiper$ are those read at the meeting of Jatwary 16, ami 
alluded to in our iwuc of January 36. The map on which the 
routes of Mr. Thomson and the Res-. C. Maples are laid down, 
is a useful contriVmtiou to the geography of East Africa. A 
note on Mr. O’Neill’s jonmey in the interior of Moamtnqne 
dissipates all hopes which may have been formed that he had 
tinted the snow-cl.ad mountains there. Mr. GfNeill apwrs to 
have reached a point within right of the loftjr peak Namuli, 
said by natives to be capped with snow, but owing to doods he 
could not verify this htatement. Much mefnl tetomation will 
be found collected together under the head of Pbre Duparquet’s 
journeys in Ovampo-land. I'he retnainder of this issue is 
largely devoted to roreign societies, among the reports of which 
will he found authoritative accoodfai of Dr. Stecker’s work in 
Abyssinia, and Mr. Poliakof’s in the Inland of Saghalien. 

It is stated that Col. Prjevalsky intends shortly to start on 
anothei' Expedition to Tibet, and we hope that this time he may 
at length lucoeed in reaching Uassa. 

Ci>x,. VlMtincoP has farrisbed the French Geogimphicat 
Sewiety with ramenotes of Dr. Acgel'a new journey in Ccatral 
Aria,prMpaByin Karategin and Darwas. His «gk»^«s 
commenced on the banks of the Macho, near the ZaranlMn 
Qbeier, wbenoe he went first to Gam. the a^Ul of XanAmn, 
travtMhiff ib« monnlaini ^ the Pakahif defile, and deseending 
into iha JsdUey ef the Xiril-m by the ItUle mer Ser-hehh. 
FraiM OwBfhe went to Kria-Khsmb, tinwendagaa the my the 
valley of the River Wakich or Wnkhia, ute the Kamofauak, 
Baendeeht, and Xhubu-nhatfiasoea, theifintof wUdi is 0500 
feet lAovw the oM. Fnrdier on he fallowed the eaUey of the 
0 am as far os the conteenee of the Warij, wbidK the natives 
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consider one of the two principal sonrcea of the Amn'daria, the 
other being the Pianj. According to their statements the Ak* 
su, which waters the Pamir, is an affluent of the Wonj, and does 
not fall into the Pianj near Kala Wamar, the affluent of the 
Pianj being called the Chun'uk-daria, which flows out of the 
Yashil-kuiT In order to assure himself of the truth .of these 
Statements Dr. Regel followed the Wanj as far as Tesb-i-Senghi, 
and he found that the river contained almndance of watef. He 
intended to spend the winter at Darwaz, in order to resume his 
explorations in the spring, and it may hoped that he will suc¬ 
ceed in solving the lut remaining mysteries of the Pamir, 

Mr. .S. E. Peal’s account of his expedition in 1879 to the 
Nongyang Lake aud to the pa<s over the Patkoi Range will be 
found, with map and p'anoramic sketches, in Port 2, Na 1, of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society’s youmal for t88l. 

The following despatch has been received at the London 
office of the Nm York Himld: —"Irkutsk, February i, 1882, 
2,45 p.m. Our three boats left Semenof^ky Island on the 
morning of September 12, bound for Parkin, ninety five miles 
distant We got clear of ice at noon. Heavy gale from north¬ 
east, and boats dispersed during night; captain’s boat, looiled 
deep, lost mast and sails. We made land on the evening of the 
lytb, i'hoal W’ater, Boat abandoned two miles from beach; 
twty wailed and reached deserted village, Saga>tor; ‘cached’ 
log books ; proceeded south on the 19th. Delong’s last record 
found reads as follows:—'.Saturday, October 1st—Fomteen of 
the officers and men of the Jtannatt reacheil this hut on Wed¬ 
nesday, September 28, and having been forced to wait for the 
river to freeze over, are proceeding to cruvs to the west side this 
morning on their jonrney to reach some settlement on the I^ena 
River. We have only two days* provisions, but having been 
fortunate enough thus far to Mt game in our pressing needs we 
have no fears for the future. Our party all well, except Kricksen, 
whose toes have been amputated in consequence of frostbites. 
Other records will be found in several huts on the east side of 
the river, along which wc have come from the north.—(Signed) 
George W. Delong.’ Three subsequent records had been 
found. Erlcksen died October 7; party in great distress for 
food. Noros and Nindemann sent ahead for relief, October 9. 
They marched south fifteen days, and were fotmd in a starving 
condition, October 24, by three natives, who took them to a 
settlement. They could not make themselves understood. News 
of them reached us October 29. Immediate search commenced, 
and pnrtv traced to a w'ilderness on left bank of Lena. Natives 
refused further work, and return to Bulong ; was necessary to 
get Russian assistance.—November 28.—A large party is now 
searching, having to dig out everything dee|ny covered with 
snow. The wilderness devoid of game. Very prompt and 
efficient action by Russians. Every effort is being made. Jack 
Cole’s tranquil to-day; violent only at times ; softening of brain. 
My left eye ruined, and right one badly impaired. Other men 
, well- Jackson has telegraphed me from Orenburg.— John 
Danenhaukk.” Senienofsky Island is probably a small island 
marked Semenov in the map in the " Voyage of the Vega,” on 
the north-west of Stobovoi Island in the New Siberia group. 
Barkin is on the north-east point of the Lena delta, where there 
is a winter tent. Sagostyr, where they landed, is at the mouth 
of the most northern branch of the Lena delta. The engineer 
Melville has made arrangements for a thorough search for the 
missing party, at once. 


THE PRIZES OF THE PARIS ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES 

'FHE annual distribution of prizes at the Academy of Sciences 
^ took place on Monday Pebraory 6. M. Wurtz, president 
for the year 1881, wm in the chair. The list of lanreates was 
read by M. Dumas. 

The prize of 240/. for any improvement in the French naval 
forces was awarded to M. S^bartfor bis apparatus for measuring 
the velocity of projectiles^ and to M. Brault for bis study of 
naval meteorolo^. 

The Lalande Prim was awarded to Prof. Swift of Rochester, 
fU.S.) for the disedveiy of seven comets In the brief interval tff 
fonr years. Another astronomical prize was awarded to Mr. 
D. Gill, director of the Cape Observato^ for his determination 
of the solar parallax by Observations of Sun. 

The prize in Physics was awarded to M. Plantd for his 
acenmufatora, and the Commission records the wonderful experi¬ 
ment which was executed by this ^ysielst when he obtained 


a tension of 1200 dementi with two Bunsens. Anongot 
the other prizes which may present some special interest 
are the followingM. Briot, for his work, "Sur les Fonctions 
Abeliennes”; M. F.tienne Gilbert, "l^tude snr les Philtres, 
Charmes,; Poisons.” No prize was awarded for the ques¬ 
tion “to ascertain by direct observations and experiments 
the influence of exterior objects on the structure of vegetative 
organs,” but a sum of 60/. was delivered to M, Mer to encou¬ 
rage him to work again at the same question which remains 
open for competition in 1882. One of the Monriiyoii Prizes 
was awarded to Dr. Fiivre for his work on Daltonism, and 
another to Dr. Paul Richer for a treatise on hystero-epilepsy. 
M. Collin took the interest of the Breant Prize for his work 
on “Epidemical Affections,” This prize, originally destined 
for a remedy against cholera, amounts to 4000/., and the in¬ 
terest is distributed every year, to avoid indefinite accumubtion. 
A nosthumons prize w.^s awarded to M. Henri St. Claire De- 
ville for his discovery of the law of dissociation. The rules 
forbid the Academv to give such an honour to any of its living 
members, and it is the first time on record that it has been given 
to a departed one. 

When the long series of laureates was recited, M. Bertrand, 
perratual secretary for the section of Mathematical Sciences, 
read the of I.eon Foucault, the inventor of the gyro¬ 
scope, electric light regulator, siderostat, silvered glass telescopes, 
determination or velocity of li-jht, &c. M. Leon Foucault W'as 
horn in Paris in 1819, he died in the same city in 1868, and 
never travelled abroad. He was self-educated, having passed 
his honours only when already illustrinua. M. Bertrand has 
written the preface to the collection of his scientific works, pub¬ 
lished in 1878 by his mother—a large 4I0 volume of 600 pagei. 
M. Leon Foucault was besides a very active and successful 
writer, having been the scientific editor of the Feuilleton of the 
Dekats for years. Hia succes'or is now M. de Ptirvillc. 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
'l‘'HE Annual General Meeting of this Institution was held at 
^ the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
on January 26 and 27. 

ITie Annual Report of the Council drew attention to the sub¬ 
jects of experimental research, of which some account has already 
been given in Natork. With regard to riveted joints, it 
appears ibat a long and elaborate series of experiments have 
been carried on for the Committee by Prof. Kennedy, at the 
Engineering Laboratory, University College. These ex(leriments 
dealt exclu'ively with steel plates and rivets, and were directed 
fir^t to ascertain the constants of resistance to tension, shearing, 
&c., in mild steel, the knowledge of which u nece.ssary in order 
to design the strongest form of joint, and secondly to test joints 
design^ on the basis of the vmues thus discovered, ns against 
other joints, made purposely to have an excess or defect in one 
or other of the areas through which fracture might take place. 
The work has been completely ruccessful; the correctly-designed 
joints giving dc«ddedly the best results and thus affording a 
satufactorv verification of the value determined for the constants. 
The experiments have furtlier brought out strongly the fact that 
joints in iron and »teel must be desiped in a very different 
manner to give (he best results in each, the reason being that 
the shearing resistance of the rivets is about the same in iron and 
steel, while the tensile resistance it mneji higher in the latter than 
the former. Hence the deduction that manufacturers, who have 
been content simply to transfer to steel the rales they have been 
in the habit of using for Iron, have thereby involved themselves 
in serious error. 

With regard to the other subject, the hardening and tempering 
of steel, the Institution have just published some very interesting 
researches uuide for them by Prof. Abel, C.B,, FiK.S., and also 
by Prof. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S. The former has shown, by 
the analysis of thin disks of hardened and nnhordened steel, the 
high probability that Jn unbardened steel the carbon is prerent as 
a definite carbide of iron (probable composition Fe^Ci), 
eliminated from the iron in a more or leu crystalline form; that 
on beating, this componnd is db solved in, or ossimilsted by, the 
metal; and that sudden cooling dou not ellow time for the 
elimination to take pfoce, the carbide thus remaining dissolved, 
more or less completely, and giving a corresponding degree of 
bardneu to the man. Prof. Chandler Roberts’ reseaiehu bear 
on a suggestion which had been made, that the hardening of 
steel was connected with the occlusion and exclusion of gasu by 
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the metal» iii the process of heating and cooling. Thk he has 
shown to be unfounded, by heating steel (previously deprived of 
all occluded ^s) to bright redness in a vacuum tube, and tlmi 
plunging it in mercury, when it n as found to harden just as 
usual. The same followed when a coil of wire was heated in 
wtcua by an electric curreat, to expel the gas, and then quenched 
in mercury. 

The first paper rend was by Mr. J. J. Tybr, on meters for reps* 
tering small flows of water. The many forms of water meter 
in use are stiarply divided into two classes : piston meters, in 
which the water is made to flow into a cylinder under a piston, 
and to escape when the cylinder is full, the number, of cylinder- 
fuh being measured; .and iiiferenti,al meter*, in which the 
water is made to turn a fan of some kind, presumably at the 
same i>[iced as that of the water it* elf, and the numlicr of revo¬ 
lutions of this fan Is measured. The latter class has often been 
supposed to be less reliable than the former, especially when the 
quantity pa.ssing is small; but the paper gives the results of 
several comparative experiments, which show that an inferential 
meter U at least as acenrate as a pUton meter for all except the 
very smallest flows, and that for these neither form is fully lobe 
depended on. In practice, however, it is found that, even in 
small tenement, little or no water is drawn at so slow a speed as 
to render meters unreliable. Various tables were given allowing 
the great advantages of the meter as detecting waste, the amount 
of which, under our present water system, is cnorinons. Good 
reason is given for believing thaf ten gallons per head per day in 
small houses, and fifteen in large houses, is an ample allowance 
for the real wants of the population; and yet twenty-seven gal¬ 
lons per head is the reffliar supply of the London water com¬ 
panies. This is probably the mo?t gigantic specimen of organised 
naste in the world. The means of stopping it are well within 
the compass of science, and the expense would it .>t be very great; 
but with the present anarchy in everything connected with metro¬ 
politan government, it Is, we fear, hopeless to expect the matter 
to receive attention, 

To prevent this waste it is not necessary (as Mr. Tylor pointed 
out in (he discussion) to place a meter in every house. Although 
many Continental towns are sup lied on that system, it would lie 
difficult of introduction in London, and It may be questioned (as 
various speakers did question) whether it would be worth the 
expense. The “ district meter" system practically accomplishes 
the same end without this difficulty. On this system a meter is 
connected with a train of clockwork and drum, so as to register 
the amount of water passed during >ucce 3 ,bive intervals, say of 
ten minutes each. The consumption in the different districts of 
a town, each containing some hundred houses, is measured for 24 
hours each, by simply pladng the recording meter successivety on 
the moirs supplying them. If any of the diagrams thus obtained 
show specMl anomalies, the causie can be inquired into; for 
iastance, if a district shows a h^e quantity of water passing 
in the small hours of the night, it is obvious that there is serious 
leakage somewhere ; and the inspector proceeds to make a noc¬ 
turnal tour, and to listen at the stopcocks of each house .succes- 
rively, by which means he can soon detect where the fault lies. 
In instances given by Mr. Tylor, the use of this simple plan had 
been effectual in reducing the consumption by fully one-half in 
particular districts. The system has been applied to the Houses 
of Parliament; and the consumption of water during some of the 
prolonged debates of las: session has thus been recorded for the 
benefit of posterity, 

The second paper was by Mr. A. A. Langley (engineer to the 
Great Eastern Railway), on the system of orMging introduced 
by M. Bazin, the celebrated hj^raulician, on the rivers of 
France. Nothing con be more simple than this arrangement. 
An ordinary centrifugal pump is worked on board the dredger, 
and a flexible pipe leads from the pump to the bottom of the 
water, where It terminates In an elbow-shaped nozzle. The 
sand and gravel-is sucked up the pipe, passes throigh the pump, 
and Is conveyed along an open channel to the side of the 
drei^er, where it (alls into a hopper barge or is otherwise 
disposed of. On this system the water pre-sure, aa will be 
seen. Is used to facilitate the raising of the sand to the surface; 
whereas in all other dredgers it is a hindrance rather than otlwr- 
wise. It thus forms an excellent adaptation of scientific prin- 
tlpies; and though not applicable for clay or hard ground, is 
much cheaper and more rapid than other fwms in the removing 
uf Mnd and shingle. It bos hlso the great advantage that it can 
be worked in rough water, since a mMerate rise and fall of the 
vessel does not affirot the flexible pipe. 


There is another point of interest in connection with this 
dredger. When first started at Lowestoft it was found impos¬ 
sible to make it work with anything like siieod or economy, 
owing to the rapid wear of the cheeks and blades of the pump, 
whi(£ were cut by the sand exactly as glass is cut in the sand¬ 
blast proces.<. After many trials the evil was stopped by the 
simple process of protecting the blades of the fan by pieces of 
thick india-rubber, which from its .softness and closticUy yields 
to the cutting action, and thus e-scapes much injury itself, while 
it prevents all injury to the checks. This peculiar property of 
imlia-Tubber has we believe, been previously utilised in connec¬ 
tion with the sand-blast procew, but it has never been adopted 
on So large a scale, and it certainly deserves to be very widely 
known. 

In the course of the di.scussion Mr, Charles Ball, who has 
worked .1 large number of these dredger--, mentioned that he had 
forced sand thus dredged for a distance of 600 yards throi^h 
h iriznntal pipes, by the mere action of the pump. To prevent 
the silt from settling during its p.issage along open troughs, be 
had inserted a lighr angle iron in an undulating line along the 
in.side of the trough, so as to give the w.-iter a continual twisting 
motion as it travelled onwards. The great difficulty was to 
iwci-ent the water from ceasing to flow, either from the sand 
accumnlatinc aliovc the pump, or from old s.'icks and other 
rubbish choking the nozzle. The former was got over mainly 
by making the discharge-pi pc horizontal, and giving it a siphon 
bend, which kept the water always within it, and prevented any 
difficulty in starting the pump; and the latter by making openiag^ 
in the nozzle, jui*t above the grating, which were covered by an 
indiarubber band having slits in it. When the grating got 
chokei^l and a vacuum licgan to form inside the nozzle, the-e slits 
opened to the pressure, and allowed the water to flow in. 

The third paper was by Mr. K. 11 . Ellington, on hydraulic 
lifts for pas»engers and goods. The risks which attend the use 
of ordinary chain lifts were minutely described, and also the way 
in which these are removed by the use of direct acting hydraulic 
lifts, in which the cage re.sts on the top of a column of pre.s.sure- 
water, both in ascending and de-cending. The chief difficulty 
with such lifts is to balance the dead weight of the cage and 
attachments, so as to save the needless cxiienditure of power in 
raising these each time; and an ingenious arrangement of 
hydraulic cylinders is descrilied, by which this is attained witli- 
out the use of counter-weights or chains, A table of experi¬ 
ments on lifts of this and other types is given, which shows the 
efficiency to be very high, ranging from 75 to 80 per cent. The 
discussion on this paper was adjourned, for want of lime, to the 
next meeting. 


T/fE CHEMISTRY OF BAST FIBRE^ 

T N a ywevious paper (see CV/nw. Bitvs, 43, 77, and Ckm. Soc. 

>Mr. xxxviii. 666) the auflim-s established the following 
points:—llie chemical similarity between the non-cellulose con¬ 
stituents of mouocotyledonOtts and dicotyledonous fibres; the 
re-olution of the jute fibre bv chlorine into cellulose (using this 
word in a general .sense), and the chloroderivative of an aromatic 
body, niCitHi^Cl^O^}; all bast fibres examined (flax, hemp, 
manilla, esparto, &c.) yielded a similar body; the reactions of 
this substance suggested the byiralhesU that it was a complicated 
derivative of tetrachlorquinonc ; jute fibre was resolved oy boil¬ 
ing dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid into a soluble carbo- 
hj^rate and an insoluble compound of the aromatic body with 
the more stable form of the cellulose ; dilute nitric acid resolves 
the fibre into cellulose and a nitroderivative of the aromatic 
constituents n {CnH«(NO,)OnH|}; no constituent of the nature 
of pectoie was found. From these facts the authors drew the 
copclttsiori that jute fibre consbts of cellulose intimately asso¬ 
ciated with a complicated body allied to the quinones, in (Mt, a 
ttUt^idt after the type of the glucosides, the aromatic body 
being united to cellulose in place of glucose. They also ob¬ 
served that the chlorinated body, when treated with a solodon 
of indium sulphite, develops a magnificent purple colour; this 
reaction was appli^ for the detection of bast filires. In the 
present paper the authors have ooutinned this line of rescaxdi. 
Totbeatomatleocmstitnentof the jute fibre the authors assign 
the formutx CnHnOa. The resemblance of this formula to . 
that of catechin, Ci,Hi,0« 3^x0, suggested a comparUHve 
iuvestigation of the latter subsUnoe; both cSlechin and catedhu- 
> Abstma of I»iwn Iqr C. F. Oom and E. J. Bsvaa at the Chamieel 
Sockty, januarr ( 9 * 
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tannic acid yielded a chlorine derivative resembling; that men¬ 
tioned above, which gave a brilliant magenta colour with sodium 
sulphite. Moreover, from a specimen of jute fibre which had 
1>eeoine rotten through shipment in a damp stale, a body was 
extracted having all the properties of a tannin. Esparto resiit, 
when fused with mtash, furnished phloroglucin and much proto* 
catechuic acid. The general identity of these non-ccUulose con- 
^tituents with the class of astringent substances or tannins is 
thus fully established. 

The authors then give details as to the bromine and chlorine 
compounds obtained from Esparto resin ; they next investigate the 
action of caustic alkalies on the chlorine derivative C„l!]|Cl40» 
of jute-fibre, by which action two atoms of chlorine w’crc re¬ 
moved, as is the case with cliloranil. By the action of bromine 
on jute-fibre a brominated compound was obtained similar to 
that from Esparto resin. As regards the constitution of these 
derivatives the authors are inclined to believe that their molecule 
is buitt up round chlornnil as a centre. Chloraiiii, when boiled 
with sugar, forms a brown hulistaucc which behaves with 
alkalies and chlorine exactly like the aromatic substance ob¬ 
tained from bast fibres. 

The authors next consider the wider problem of the relation 
of the cellulose to the non-cellulose constituents of bust-fibres 
and the rclaiion of both to the life ol the plant. In these points 
they have been anticipated by the investigations and inferences 
of the physiological botanists Sachs, Sachsse, &c., who have 
stated that cellulose is directly derived from starch or its physical 
eftuivalent.s sugar, fat, or inulin, and i.s not a product of the 
resolution of a proteid molecule; this formation of celIulo.se is 
attended ivMh the evolution of carbonic anhydride. The che¬ 
mical changes are exprcs.'>cd by .Sachsse thus:— 

n(Ca,II„OM-f „ 0 ) =:= n(„CO, ■I'mH.O -i- C„n„ 0 ,); 
tlie molecule is then transformed into substances 

having the atomic ratio CeUioOn- The formation of cellulose 
usually occurs in tho*e portions containing no chlorophyll; the 
formation of starch, on the other hand, is associated with th: 
presence of chlorophyll and the evolution of oxygen- The 
fignificatiou of fibres originally consisting of pure cellulose is 
held by iitcbs to be a modification of the ccll-<-ubstance (cellu¬ 
lose), and not an infiltration of substances from the contents of 
the cell. This change is expreased by Sachsse thus :—> 

^Olil*?^*** “ ^1 '*■ C(,l 

Sachsse thinks that it is to thi.s more highly oxtdi-ed molecule 
CgllyOg that the origin of the tannins is to be referred. The 
authors dissent from this equation, and think that bodies re¬ 
sembling nietiipectic acid Cgffj^Oo are formed. .Such bodirs 
have been found by Kolbs in linen-fibre, and by the authors in 
the portions of thejute-fibre near the roots (jute-cuttings). Sachs 
maintains that the tannins are degradation products of cellulose 
and are to be looked upon as excreta, like urea in the anintal. If 
now the extreme terms of the developmental series are the cellu¬ 
lose and the tannins, it devolves upon the chemist to investigate 
the iutenoediate stages of the transformation. The authors 
thesefore Sreatcdi jute fibre with dilute (5 per cent.) sulphuric 
acid at moderate temperatures; as a result of these experiments 
they canclude that the jute fibre consists for the most pert not of 
cellulos*, but of a transition form between the original carbo¬ 
hydrate and iu ultimate modification of a soluble aitringent. To 
this transitionid modafioation the authors give the name of 
bastost, os the authors consider there are many celluloses, so also 
thee* will be many fosmi of baetoee. The aromatic derivativen 
derived from«tbeae baateecs the aathers propose to oidl btoHm, 
The antbofi- then addnre wieos arpiments te- prove that the 
cODVersioa' of cnebo-hydrates into aromatio bodies is possible. 
Thai Hoppe Seyier, by heating starch to high temperatures with 
water, for m ed pyfMatrehin. Guncottoas or nkroceHidofes 
degraM spontenenastf into bodies of the pectic class, and the 
auumrs, hf the aetkm of steone snlphuric acid on dextrin at 7 
per ceafe, obtained a: black substance which fbrnished a 
chlorinated produet itsembHng in its properties the chlorobaatin 
previonsly dmcribed. The formation of tae black substance was 
accompanied with that of acetic and carbonio acids. The 
authors ooitdudo tho* papor with the resulla of several misce]- 
, IcMonc rcseacebcs bearing on the subject. The stony concre¬ 
tions of piars can be converted Intocellulase^ and a cMorobastin 
gbring the colour reaction with sodse snlpbite. The origin of 
tanninE, the reactions of jute suhetance under high pressure, the 
reduction of Indim by jute, the reaction of linseed oil with 


are the titles of these miscellaneous researches. The anthors 
finally embody their results in a diagrammatic survey or genea¬ 
logical tree : Carbonic anhydride and water, by the action of 
light, protoplasm and chlorupliyll, form staroh; starch and oxygen- 
duriag the growth of the plant give oiF C0| and HjO, peetin 
and cellulose being formed. The starch passes through bastosc 
to ba'-tin. Bastosc can be split up in various ways by chlorine 
into cellulose and chlorobastin, by dilute sulphuric acid into 
furfurol, acetic acid, &c., and tannins (insoluble) by decay into 
pectic acid, and tanniiis (soluble) by nitric acid into cellulose and 
a nitro body, llastin, by fusion with KHO, furnishes phlofa- 
glticin and protocatechuic acid, and by chlorination carbonic 
add and chlurobastiu. 


NOTJiS F/iOM THE OTAGO UNIVERSITY 
MUSEUM 

\,~- 0 n a Mithol of Preseri'ing Cartitaginous Skeletons 
aud other Soft Animal Structures 
reading I’rofc-snr Miall’s account of the employment of 
glycerine jelly for the preservation of anatomical prepara¬ 
tions (Natdkh, vol. xviii. p. 312), it occurred to me that many of 
the more solid and less complicated structures, usually kept in 
spirit, might iiussibly be preserved by thoroughly impregnating them 
with glycerine jelly ami then allowing them to dry. 1 wiw able to 
make very few experiments iu thi.s direction lieforc leaving Eng¬ 
land, hut during the pre-ent year 1 have tested the method I am 
about to descrilic enough to make me feel tolerably confident in 
recommending it as of especial value for cartilaginous and parti¬ 
ally ussified skeletons, and useful also for such things as liearts, 
stomachu, and other \isccra, and for the exoskelctons of 
CTublaceo, Kchinoderms, &c. 

I will first describe the method adopted in preparing the 
skeleton of a fre-h F.lasmobrancb. The fish is eviscerateii, the 
gills removed and placed in strong spirit, and the body plun^ 
into water a few degrees below the boiling point. An iuuncnion 
varying from a few seconds to a few minutes serves to soften the 
muscle and connective ti-sue to such nn extent that they can 
readily be stripped from the cartilage without injury to the latter. 
This 1 find the only satisfactory w’ay of clcan.sing many ports of 
the elasmohranch skeleton, mitably tlic vertebral column. In 
the case of the gills even a momentary immersion in hot water 
is liable to cause a separation of the cartilages ; (hey are there¬ 
fore best prciuied in the cold, after the ligaments have been well 
hardened with alcohol. After the remainder of the skeleton U 
cleansed it may either be put through the preserving proems^ 
once, or previously hardened in alcohol—the latter alternative is 
the best, since it diminishes subsequent shrinkii^, but it is not 
essential and may very well l« dispensed with m the case of 
large skeletons, for the sake of «aving the otherwise large ex¬ 
penditure of alcohol, 1 need hardly say that it is always adviinble 
to .separate the skull from the vertebral column, the pectoral 
fin from the shoulder girdle, &c., as in thia partially disarticu¬ 
lated condition the skeleton U more easily manipulated, betides 
being more convenient for future use. In the case of large 
sharks it is also necessary to divide the vertebral column into 
pieces snudi enough for the vessel uMd in the preservng 
preceas. 

The various parts of the skeleton, with or without previoua 
hardening in alcoiiol, arc then phiccd in ‘'glycerinefluid ” of the 
foUowing oompohitioik 

Glycerine . i litre. 

Water . T „ 

Alton . 20 gnn. 

Corrosive sublimate . 10 „ 

This fluid is a modification of Widccrsbciiaer’s, the chief 
alteration being the omission of alcohol: the alum mu 
nlofi be onuttedif the specimen has been hardened with alcohol. 

I After remaining in the fluid until thorou^ly permeated—two 
days to a week, oceordit^ to rise—the skrimon is transferred to 


the following glycerine jelly 

Gclatme. 

dyeerine . 

Water . 

Corrosive tublimato 


::: 


The jelly is kept at a heat just sufficient to melt it, in an 
tartbenware vessel (neither the glycerine fluid nor the jeny 
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bath, and the Hpecimeu ts retained in it for about three or four days. 

It is of course advisable to have vessels of variou-s sizes, so as 
aot to use more jelly than is absolutely neoesbary. X Imd that a 
small pudding-basin, a vegetable-diih, a soup-tureen, and an 
asrthenware foot-bath form a very useful bet of ve&sels ; a galva- 
itkad iron wash-tub serving as an excellent water bath. For 
ordinary purposes 1 UbC gehitine-glue instead of pure gelaiine, 
the fonner being only one-fourth the price of the latter. Phenol 
may be substituted far corroMve snblimate. 

After removal from tlie glycerine the specimen is thoroughly 
drained, and placed in a dry room protected from the dust. Such 
parts as the vertebral column, the dns, and, in most cases the 
skull may be left to dry without farther care, but thick 
or strongly curved structures, such as the jaws and shoulder 
girdle, should be fastened out while drying with strappings of 
tap^ small wooden or cardboard siroporU, &c., as otherwise a 
oeetaia amount of twisting is inevitable. 

- When no more shrinkiog or *'buckling " ib |)crceptible—it u 
genenilly advisable to allow some weeks for thLs~-the specimen 
is vamiimed with a solution of white shellac in rectified spirit. 
Hiis should be done in a warm room, as the slightest damp pro- 
daces precipitation of the shellac. After two or three coats of 
this varnish the cartilage is found.to have^a dry and smooth but 
not too glossy surface. 

In mounting the Jtkeleton the best way is to support each part 
separately on a Ught wire cradle, so that it can at any time be 
removed for examination. If it is found necessary to articulate 
any of the parts, it is advisable to use platinum wire. 

In preparing the chondrocranium of Teleostcl fsalmo) it is 
again advisablt: to have recourse to parboiling: the membrane 
hones can then be easily removedand the cartilaginous brain-casc, 
Meckel’s cartilages, and the branchial arches prepared as above. 
Skeletons of earlier mammalian foetuses mast be put through the 
l>roceas in Mo, the chief disadvantage of this method being that 
the bones, being impregnated with gelatine, never become very 
white. In later foetuses the epiphvses of the long bones and 
other cartilages are readily removed, and nuy then be prepared 
separolely. In disarticulating mammalian skulls it is a Nod 
plan to remove the niesethmnid and prepare it in the abave 
method, thna preserving an important part of the skull which 
the student, os a rule, never sees unless he takes the trouble to 
dissect it out for hiiiuclf. 

Up to the present time my two assutaats-~to uhosc care and 
patience it is only right (hat 1 s^hould express my indebtedness— 
have prepared entire skeletons of Carebarodon, Cestraciou, Raja, 
Cmtodus, and calf feetns, chondrocrania of Alojiecias, Acan- 
thiao, Salmo, and Fetromyzon, and mesetbmoid of the slwep. 
Some of these have now been prepared for several month", aud 
the amall amount of ibrinkage may be gaUierod from the fact 
that an entire skeleton of Ccratodus lost only 1-36111 of its length, 
and that the membrane bones of Uic Trout, uhich were separated 
from the chondrocranium before the preparation of the latter, 
fitted afterwards into tlteir places with great accuracy, I have 
not yet, however, been thoroughly successful with the jaws of the 
hlosmobranchB, as hitherto there has always been a slight cracking 
of die suixificial calcareous crust, which in the jaws is much thicker 
than elsewhere; but as this is somelime.SbCen, to a slight extent, 
even jn spirit specimens, I do not at [wesent see how to prevent 
it entirely. Witn purely cartilaginous structures the success of the 
method is very marked ; for instance, the gill-arches of Cestraciou 
and of Kaja, prepared with the delicate branchial rays, and in the 
former genu-s, tne extra-branchial cordlages have, after several 
weeks, their flexibility and transluceucy unimpared. 

Other organs, for the preservation of whielt I have found this 
method successful, arc hearts, stomachs, intestines, &c. £ven 
the entire alimentary canal with the liver spleen and pancreas of, 
for instance,, a skate, may be prepared with a tolerwe amount 
of success. All these soft parts must, of course, be hntthoroughly 
hardened with alcohol or chromic acid. I havemiso obtainra a 
fairly Nod preparation of the skate’s brain in Shi with the in- 
tracramal portions of the cerebral nerves, but as far as my present 
experience goes, I hardly think that my method is likely to be 
ai success^ as Gucomini’s for brains (ymm, of Awat, and 
Mrs., January, £879). 

X mn mention .that I have tried a modifleatioa of Giacomini’s 
method for eactHoffinous skeletons, but hitherto have aot fouad 
it no saseesafol os ttu Mycerine jelly process. 

1 -have had some little sucocss in preserving Crustacea, 
Echtaodemui, ate,, so as to retain their oatunl couair and ftexi- 
bUhy, bat fltraier experiments are wanted in this direction. I 


have also made one or two attempts to apply the method forihe 
preparation of skins of fishes amphibia and reptiles for stuffing : 
the few experiments already made show a distinct improvement 
upon the ordinary dried skins, both in the proservation of the 
natural colour and in the diminution of shrinking. Home modi¬ 
fication of the process may possibly be useful for the wattles, 
&c., of bird.s. In spite of the olwious objections to atuSed 
specimens, they eould be ill-spared in a public museum, neither 
skjas nor spirit speeunens beit^ suited to replace them, and it 
would certainly m on advance in maseiim technique, if, for 
n-ktance, t he ordinary brown, shrivelled, and highly vanished 
pecimens of fishes could be replaced by something a little more 
life-like. T. Jekkery Parker 

Dunedin, N.Z., November, 3rd, 18S1 


UmVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

OKVonD.->-In a Convocation held on Febisuuy 7 the nm of 
250/. was voted to the Unacre Professor for apparatus for the 
Physiological Laboratory. 

Chambers. Chrislehiirdi, has been noosinated to 
represent the University in the General Council of Medical 
Education in place of the late Prof. Kolleston. 

The Curators of the Podleian library have elected Mr. E. W. 
6. Nicholson, M.A., of Trinity College, as Jladle/s Librarian 
ui place of the late Mr. Coxe. 

llic Examiners for the Burdett Coutts Geolomcal Scholarship 
have given notice that the examination will be held on Monday, 
February 27 and three following days, at to a.m. The scholar¬ 
ship is tenable for two years, and is open to ail meinliers of the 
Univmsity who have iiassed the necesiiaTy examuiations for the 
degree of B.A., and .shtall not have exceeded their twenty-seventh 
tenn. 


SCiENTIFIC SERIALS 

Journal dt Physique, January,-~On the limits of electrolysis, 
by M, Berthelot.—Note on Prof. Clerk Maxwcll'.s memoir on 
the theory of maintenance of electric currents by mechanical 
work without usiira permancftt magnets, by M. Bnlloum.^Ex- 
pcrimcntal ce.searcncs on Purkinje’s phenomenon, by MM, Macc 
de Lepinay and Nicati.—^Varnish for writing on glass, by M. 
Crova. 

AWe IsHtuto fjombarJa diScienee e tettere. Kendkonti, vol. xiv 
Ka*c, xviii.-xix.—Zoological annotations, by Prof. Pavesi.—-On 
protistologic.'ilanalysi.sniilrinkingwater, \ff Prof. Maggi—Another 
case of a ( 4 i^e kidney in man, with incomplete development of 
•the spermatic vesicle and the prostate on the defective side, by 
Prof. Sangalli.—Vines and tneir<enemies iu i 98 i, by Prof. 
Garovaglio.--On some fossils of the Upper jtira.ssic found in the 
western Venetian Aliw, by Dr. Faronn.—^Experimental re¬ 
searches on the physiological and therapeutic action of cocaine, 
by Prof. Morselli and Dr. Huccola.—Reduction of integrals of 
algebraic functions to integrals of rational functions, by Prof. 
Fonnenti.—^The double quadratic transformation of space and 
Us application to the nou-EucUdian geometry, of space, by S. 
Asenieri. 

Fasc. XX.—Reports on works presented and on prize competi¬ 
tions, also announcement of prize snbjects. 

Atti dAla R. 'Aeeademia dei lAnca, vol. vi. fasc. 3.—New 
series for expressing the heliocentric coonlinates in fonctUm of 
the mean anomaly, by S. de Gaspuls.—Contribution to the 
anatniny of leaves, Part Xi., by S. Rriosi.-—On the present re¬ 
gression of glaciefa of the Alps, by K. Stoppani.—Reports on prize 
competitions. The rc^l pnze in blolegy (10,000 lire) is divided 
between Prof. Mosso and Prof. Trinchese, the work of tlie 
fermer-beliig sphygmognipfaic researches on the circulation of the 
blood b tM nnman bram; and" that of the latter on Italian 
maiitimo fonna (describing aeveral new species), and on the 
early dMdopaieiit of moUusca. The Royal prize in mineralogy 
and goidcwFi10,000 Hce) is asrarded to Prof. Taramelll, for svrork 
on the geou)^ of the Venetian province. In physical science Prof 
Polooiu awarded a prise of jeoo lire, for nmemoir ea the per¬ 
manent magiHitiim of steel atdmiment tempemtnras.—'Iltt aaheut 
features of then and other memoirs ore notol 

Vol. id. fasc. 4.—Researches on movements of the btestmc, 
by Signori Mosso and FeUaiaani.>-On the aotion of halogenaled 
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Olffknic rwlicals on the potesi-ic componnd of pvrol, by Signori 
Cwmioian and Dennatedt.—Contributions to the anatomy of 
leaves (continued), by S. Briosi.—On linear diflerential equa¬ 
tions, by S. Casorati. 

La A^i/«ra, January, 1882,—Considerations on ^ome relations 
between the velocity of efHux, the spccifie heat, and the mean 
aquares of the molecular velocity of gases, by Dr. Nachs.—On 
the rapidity with which light modifies the electric resistance of 
selenium, by Prof. Bellati and Dr. Komanese.—On the productsi 
of electrolysis of various acid and alkaline solutions, with 
graphite electrodes, by Dr. Bantoli and Regrasogli. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, December 8.—“The Vibrations of a Vortex 
Ring, and the Action of Two Vortex Kings upon each other.” 
by I. J. Thomson. 

Ibe first part of the paper contain.s a discussion of the vibra¬ 
tions which can occur in the figure of a vortex ring, whose 
cross-section is small compared w ith its aperture. It is proved 
that if the equations to the circular axis of a vortex ring are— 
p=:a + at, cos Ht 
s=fin cos 

p being the distance of a point on the circular axis from the 
straight axis, anil z the divtance of the point from the mean j 
plane of the circular axis, then— 

ai, >1 cos log ^ n 
^ * sin log » Vw’TT 

where « is the angular velocity of molecular rotation, and e the 
the radius of the cross-.section of the vortex core; e is small 
compared with a. 

Thus the time of vibration for such a displacement in the 
circular axis is— 

or if T be the velocity of the vortex— 

This shows that a vortex ring with small cross-section of core 
is stable for all displacements of its circular axis. Sir W, 
Thomson has proved that it is stable for all alterations in the 
shape of (he cross-section of its core. 

llie second port of the paper contains an investigation of the 
action of two vortices upon each other when the shortest distance 
between them is large compared with the diameter of either of 
the vortices. The amount of the disturbance each vortex 
experiences is worked out in the paper, but it may be sufficient 
to quote here the general eiTect of the collision which is given 
1» the following rule:—the vortex which first passes through 
the point of intersection of the direction of motion of the two 
vortices is deflected towards the direction of motion of the 
other, it inctenses in radius and energy, and Us velocity of 
translation is diminished, the other vortex is deflected in the 
same direction as the first, it diminishes in radius and energy, 
and its velocity of translation is increased. 

“On Melting Point.” By £. J. Mills, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
(Abstract) 

The auAor gives a list of twenty-three aromatic compounds, 
the meUing-points of which he has determine in terms of the 
air thennometer. The average probable error of a single result 
is about o'‘oi5. The numbm obtained, which range from 42* 
to 121*, obviously represent a set of thermometric standards, 
free friim most of the grave inconveniences presented by the 
ordinary mercuiy-glass thermometer. In some cases th^ are 
shown to be proTOrtlonel to the numerical value of the formula, 
a law which, it» suggested, may be in the Ihnit the real law of 
nselting-point. The original memoir contains a foil description 
of apparatus and methoos. 

Royal Society, January 12.—“On the results of Recent 
Explorations of Erect Trees oontainii« Rmttilian Remains in the 
Coal Formation of Nova Scotia,” fay J. W. Dawson, C.M.G., 
LL.D., F.R.S., &C. 

The explorations referred to were carried on chiefly in the 


beds at Coal Mine Puint, South Joggiiw, Nova Scotia; and 
their object was to make an exhaustive examination of the con-, 
tents of erect trees found at that place and containing remains of' 
Batrachians and other land animaN. 

A detailed section ih given of the beds containing the erect 
trees in question, with lists of their fos-il remains. The most 
important part of the .section is the following:— 

Ft. In. 


Santlstone with erect Calamites ani Stigmaria roots 6 6 
Argillaceous sandstone, CjlautUes, Stigmaria, and 

AltthopUris Cuchitica . I 6 

Gray scale, u iih numerous fos.siI plants, and also 

Naiaidites, Carbonia, and fish scales . 2 4 

Black coaly shale, with similar fossils . I I 

Coal, with impressions of Sigillaria bark . o 6 


On the surface of the coal .‘land many erect Si^ilhria, pene¬ 
trating the beds above, and some of them nearly three feet in 
diameter at the Imc and nine feet in height. In the lower part 
of many of these erect trees there is a deposit of earthy matter, 
blaekencil with carbm and vegetable remains, and richly stored 
with bones of small reptiles, land snails, and millipedes. De¬ 
tailed descriptions of the contents of these trees arc given, and 
it is shown that on decay of the woody axis and inner bark they 
must have constituted open cylindrical cavities, in which small 
animals sheltered themselves, or into which they Fell and re¬ 
mained imprisoned. These natural traps must nave remained 
open for some lime on a sub-aerial surface. 

Ill all twenty-five of the^c erect trees had been discovered and 
extracted, ami the productive portions of them preserved and 
carefully examined. Of these fifteen had proved more or less 
iwoductive of animal remains. From one no less than twelve 
reptilian skeletons h.ad been obtained. In a few instances not 
only the bones, but portions of cuticle, ornamented w ith horny 
scales and spines, had been preserved. 

The Batrachians obtained were referred to twelve specie* in 
all. Of these two were represented so imperfectly that they 
could not be definitely characteriserl. The remaining ten were 
referable to the two f.amily groups of MUrosauria and Lab^- 
rinthodoHtia. 

The Microsauria are characterised by somewhat narrow 
crania, smooth cranial hones, simple or non-plaitcd teeth, well- 
developed limbs and ribs, elongated biconcave vertebra, bony 
scales an i plates on the abdomen, and homy scales, often 
ornate, on the back and sides. They show no (races of gills. 
The species belonging to this group arc referred to the genera 
Hylonomus, SmiltrpOon, Hyltrpeton, and Fritstkia, The cha¬ 
racters of these genera and of the several species are given in 
detail and illu<-trated by drawings and photographs, including 
microscopic delineations of the teeth of all the species, with thew 
internal structure and the microscopic structure of their bones, 
os well as representations of their cuticular ornamentation and 
armour. 

The Labyrinthodonts are represented by only two species of 
DmdrerpetoH, which are also described and delineated. 

About half of the reptilian species described are new, 
and those previously described from fragmentary remains are 
now more ftilly characterised, and their parts more sunutely 
examined. 

The invertebrate animals found are three species of land snails 
and five of myriapods, besides specimens supposed to represent 
new species of myriapods and insect; larva, not yet fully 
examined, and which have been placed in the hands of Dr. 
Scudder, of Cambridge, U.S. 

The memoir, consisting in great part of condensed descriptions 
of the facts observed, does not admit of much abridgment, and 
cannot be rendered fully intelligible without the aceottpanying 
plans, sections and drawings. It closes with the following 
general statement 1— 

“Thenegative result that, under the exceptionally favourable 
conditions presented by diese erect trees no remains of any 
animals of higher rank than the Mknuauria and LafyHtttAa- 
dontia have bMn found deserves notice Here. It seenu to indi* 
cato that no small animals of higher grade inhabited the forests 
of Nova Scotia at the period in question; but this would not 
exclude the possibility of die existence of bigger animals of a 
larger site than the hollow trees were capable of reedving. Nor 
does it exclude the possibility of blglm aidmals having lived 
contemporaneously in njfland sltnatlons remote ^m the low 
flato to which oar knofwledge of the coal fbnaatlon is for the 
use t part confiaed. It Is to be observed also that is some of 
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the reptilian animals are represented only by single specimens, 
there may have been still rarer forms, which may be disclosed 
should other productive trees be exi^sed by the gradual wasting 
of the cliff and reef." 

Physical Society, Jan. a8.—Dr. Stone, in the chair.—New 
Member, Mr. W, Lant Carpenter.—Mr. T. Wrightson read 
a paper by himself and Pro'. \V. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S., on 
the fluid density of metals. The resulcs were obtained by the 
process described in a former paper to the Society, on the fluid 
density of bismuth. The mean results were for capper, 8*217 i 
lead, 10*37; tin, 7*025 ; zinc, 6*487; silver, 9*51 ; iron (No. 4 
Foundry, Cleveland), 6*88. These results are slightly less than 
those given l»y Mallet’s process, but they are sumciently close. 
For bismuth tne fluid density found by the authors is 10*055, 
which it slightly more than ih-it given by Mallet’s method (9*82). 
The authors consider their metliuil satisfactory. It consists in 
suspending a ^ll of the solid metal from a spiral spring, and 
allowing it to dip into a crucible of the same meUl in a molten 
state. 'I'fae movements of the spring as the ball melts are re> 
corded by a pencil on a band of travelling paper,—Mr. C. 
Vernon Boys read a paper on apparatus for calculating eflficiency. 
The object of such machines is to automatically divide and con< 
tinuously record the quotient of the speeds with which two 
things are turning. If the two things are the records of two 
of Boys’ integrating machines (previously described to the 
Society), one finding work put into, and the other work .sent 
out from any cumbinalijn of mechanism, then the quotient gives 
the efficiency of the combination. If one measures wo» or 
current, and the other time or turns of a machine, the quotient 
measures the value of horse-power per liour or current per turn. 
Mr. Boys described four machines of the kind acting on two prin- 
eiples, from which he names them logarithmic aad harmonic 
dividers. Thrall derive their actions from motions of pure rolling 
The simplest is made by hanging a magnetUed steel reel on to a pair 
of iron cones, which are turned by integrators. The reel travels 
about and continuou<-ly shows the value of the quotient.—Mr. 
Boys then read a paper on a eionut meht. The rate of a 
pendulum clock depends on gravity, and is proportional to the 
square root of the strength of gravity. That of a watch depends 
on the strength of the 1iair-.spring, and is proportional to the 
^uare root of its strength. The force due to an electric current 
is proportional to the square of the curreitt strength. Hence if 
part of nn electric circuit i.s capable of vibrating under electro* 
magnetic force, the speed of vibration will be proportional 
simply to the corfent strength, for the square of tlie sp^ 
measures the force, ond the force is proportional to the square 
of the current. If, then, such a contrivance takes the place of 
the balance of a pendulum-clock, Hie clock will measure 
electric currents Instead of time. To keep the indieations 
true, the maintaining power must be so contrived that the 
amplitude does not vary much, or the parts miLst be so 
arranged that the foKC U directly proportional to the displace¬ 
ment Mr. Boya showed several ways of producing a controlling 
power, The first wu a combination of solenoids, one passing 
throtmh the other, and in which the force was proportional to 
the displacement Being without iron, it applies to the case 
of alternating currents. In another a small armature is 
mounted on the balance staff, and around it are the two poles of 
an electromagnet, which forms part of the circuK. In a third 
form, which is unaffected by residual magnetism, two crescent- 
diapM pieces of iron forming the sides of the balance iiass throi^h 
two fixed solenoids. In all these cases the direction ot the current 
does not matter. The maintaining power may be any ordinary 
escapement drawn in the usual way. It may also he independent 
of dockw'nrk, an impulse being j^ven to the balance electrieaily 
at eadi swing. A meter of this kind was shown in which the 
controlling power depends on iron erescents and solenoids, and 
in which a portion of the main current is shunted through 
secondary solenoids when the balance is in its neuted positten; 
at which time a variation in the currents in the controlling sole* 
noids has no effect in disturbing the period of oscillation. Such 
a meter is regulated by an adjnstible weight, if it goes too fast or 
slow. Being indepe^nt of gravity it will work equally well 
anywhere. Prof. John Perry thonght Mr. Boys' devices very 
promising, and mentioned that Prof. Ayrion and he had inveqted 
a very tunpk current meter not yet described. Dr. CcAu 
polntM out that electric clocks of a certain class were really 
cuireut meters. Rrof. Guthrie remarked that in Mr. Boys' 
luetw practically bo work was taken from the current. Refer* 
-cnee was made fay Dr. Stone and Mr. I«cky to Hipps’ clocks, 


I the latter testifying to their efficiency.—Capt. Abney, R.E., 

I then exhibited some experiments un the phenomenon of phos¬ 
phorescence. Balmain’s luininoU'« calcium sulphide, and 

other sulwlances give out a violet light .'ifter having been excited 
by daylight. Capt. Abney found that when the spectrum was 

I allowed to fall on an excited surface of Balmain’s paint the blue 
rays enhanced this violet light, and the red end nf the spectrum 
extinguished it. Tltis was shown to the meeting, and the red 
end of the spectrum appeared on the paint in well-defined black 
] bands. Similarly, the light from an electric lamp jiassed through 
j a sheet of red glass extinguished the phosphorescence. Capt. 

■ Abney’s researches further showed that there is a scries of 
octaves ill the blue end of the spectrum which refuse to quench 
the violet light. He found the mean wave-length of the rays 
exciting the phosphorc'ccnce to be 4300. Prof. Guthrie also 
sliuwcd that calcium sulphide tubes glow in violet light. 

Anthropological Institute, January 10.—Major-General 
Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S., president, in the chair.—Ilngh Felvey and 
Mra. Bathoe were elected Members of the Institute.—Mr. Bryce- 
Wright exhibited a series of sixteen portraits of the Incas, 
copied from the originals in the Temple of the Sun.—Mr. 
Worthington G. Smith exhibited some stone implements from 
the north-east of London.—General Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S., read 
a paper on the entrenchments of the Yorkshire Wolds, and ex¬ 
cavations in the earthwork called Dane's Dyke, at Flamborougb. 
At Dane's Dyke the author had found flints and flint flakes, 
clearly proving that the constructors and defenders of the earth¬ 
work Used flint, and lived not later than the bronze period. 
The whole district was the scene of the operations of a people 
much earlier than the Danes, and therefore the term Dane’s 
Dyke" was a misnomer.—In the absence of the author the 
Director read a paper by Mr. J, K. Mortimer, on the discovery 
of ancient dwellings on the Yorkshire Wolds. 

Institution of Civil ‘Engineers, January 24.—Mr. Brun- 
lees, vice-president, in the chair.—The paper read was on ’* The 
Analysis of Potable Water, with special reference to the deter¬ 
mination of Previous Sewage Contamination," by Mr. Chas. W. 
Foikard. 

Sydney, N.S.W. 

I Linnean Society, November 30, tS8i.—Dr. J. C. Cox, 
prerident, in the chair.—The papers read were t By the Hon. 
Secretary, for Baron F. von Mueller, K.C.M.G., on (wo new 
I species of New South Wales plants,—By J. J. Fletcher, M.A., 

I B.Sc., on the existence after parturition of a direct communica¬ 
tion Iwtween the median vaginal cul*de-sac, so called, and the 
I uro-mnital canal in certain species of kangaroos.—By the Hon. 

I WUuam Macleay, F.L.S., on two new species of snakes from 
j the western interior of New South Wales. Mr. Madeay stated 
that these new species had been discovered by Mr. James Ram¬ 
say, of Tyndarie, near Bourke; they were a new species of 
DiemeHia, which it was proposed to call D. ftrox^ and a new 
species of the genus Atpu^otttt named Kornttg/i, after its 
discoverer.—By the Rev. Wm. WooTls, Ph.D., on the flora of 
New South Wales, being the sixth paper on this subject by this 
well-known botanist.—On the Cypreae of New Caledonia, by 
Mr. T. C. Kossiter, of Numea, N.C.; communicated through 
Mr. John Bnuier, C.M.Z.S.—On a new'species of Therapout 
7. Maeleayatut.—Ovi two new birds from the Solomon Islands : 
(1) a kingfisher, IlfUcyoH folmottis, allied to /T. ehlatis, but 
without the white nape patch or superciliary stripe; and 
all the under surface white, the under-wing coverts white, 
the upper snrface of a mneh brighter blue; (2) a Rhlpi- 
dura, it. ftwribum.—On the habitats of Paekyetphola elivacta 
and Pyem^HS Aoceasus^ and their occurrence near Sydney, 
by Mr, E. P. Ramsay, F.Z.S., C.M.Z.S., Curator of the 
Australian Museum.—Exhibits—Mr. Ramsay exhibited specimens 
of the following new and rare birds from tne Island of " Ugi," 
in the Solomtm groups;—1. PtUopm Engtma, GouM. (2) Pti- 
kpui Lewisi (Ramsay), similar to P Ettitnkf, but without the 
white head. 4. PtUapiu Eicilardtii(Ramay), a veiy remarkable 
species, havbg the hm, neek, and breast of a light french grey, 
tinged slightly with pale olive yellow, the crown is of a very pale 
lilac, the tcapulan beautifully painted wit'i rose down the centre 
of each feather. 4. PtiU^ yakwnis (Sdater), said to be 
identic with P, tmatiptehu of Canon Tristram, and of whi^ 
P. ^hmommis of Gray is the female. <• CmfifAaft martini 
(Ramiay) resembles C. ckrysachUrth hut haa noshonUer patch, 
and is larger. 6. TrieMglmut {Charmatyn^ Mar^arithm 
(Tristram), male and female, the female alone hdng previously 
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knomi, the male diflers in having no yellow on the sidea of the 
uropygium. this part being crimson, like the flanks-and beHy. 
7. Hasittrna. Jinsthi (Ramsay), males and females ; the male is 
distinguished by having a stripe of red down the abdomen, and 
the feathers round the lower mandible more distinctly tipj^ 
with blue; KMpidura /eneirosa (Ramsay) being of a dull olive 
brown, with a few white-tipped feathers on throat and sides of 
the head.—Dr. J. C. Cox, F.L.S., exhibited several specimens 
of wood carvings from the Solomon Islands; also two drills 
used by the natives of Rubiana in building their canoes, and a 
fish-trap made of cordage, used by the natives of the same 
island.—Mr. Brazier exhibited a very fine collection of Cyprma, 
viz. '.—Cypraa hirundo 2, negUeta 2, cylindrUa 2, errtMa 3, 
mantia 4, lynx 5, var. Cahdomca i, Isabella 1, eaurica var. 
obseura 3, stoitda, var. Crosses 2, Aratica 7, vitellus 4, seums 
1, stapkylica 1, mappa, var. nsgricans 2. These fourteen 
species were all distorted or malformed, with the extremities 
rostrated, ami the base arched. Three fine varieties of C. tigris, 
four fine varieties of C. creiariot and one fine pink variety of C. 
Hsap^ ’^Hiese three species are normal.—The Hon. William 
MaeWy exbihited dried specimens of the tw-o plants described 
liy Baron Muller, also a large i)ecnliarly-sha|)ed gall of a manna- 
ivoducing coccus on a gumtree br,anch, and a rare heteromerous 
beetle (Xop/ierosts Ceorgii), both sent by Mr. Paliner. Mr. 
Macleay also exhibited some samples of a bark said to be used 
by the nativc.s of New Caledonia and New llcbride.s to procure 
abortion, and a ma&s of a kind of gutta-}iercha from a new 
Caledonia tree. These two exhibits were sent bv Mr. E. L. 
Layard, C.M.G., British Consul, Noumea. Mr. Fletcher exhi¬ 
bited a large number of microscopic sections. A special vote 
of thanks was awarded that gentleman for his very valuable 
paper on the uro-gcnital organs of the kangaroo. j 


Paris 

Academy of Sciencea, January 30.—M. Jamio in the chair. 
—llte fiillowing papers were read j—On (he theory of repeated 
proofs, hy M. Bertrand.- -On some applications of the theory of 
elliptic functions, by M, Ilcrmirc.—On a criticism in the last 
number of Memoirs of the Italian Society of Spcctroscopists 
(p- 256), by M. Faye, M. Tacchini says there is not perfect 
paralJelism between spots and protuberances. M. Faye (who 
regards these pbemosaena as in mechanical connection) contends 
that from the nature of the observations this is not to be looked 
for, but merely a general accord,— Risunti of meteorological 
observations made during 1881 at four mints of Haut-Khin and 
the Vosges (continued), hy M. Him. The great excess of water 
which fitlls in the higher regions is met by the useful regulative 
action of mountain forests; and di-astrous results have followed 
the extensive dc'-truction of wood on the Vosges,—On various 
problems of relative motion, by M. Gilbert. He analyKOs the 
action of M. Sire’s poiytrope, gyroscopic penduiuoi, Arc.—On 
'the hematic crisis in acute maladies with .sudden deferve.<«cence, 
by M. Hayem. Thu crisis, occurring near the end of acute 
disease, is chiefly chancterised hy a temporary increase of hema- 
tobUsts in the blood; in forty-eight hours their number is ne irly 
doubled; in twenty-four hours more it diminishes considerably, 
and ere long the normal state is recovered, in which there is 
aWt one hematoldast to twenty red corpuscles, The al>- 
normal ratio between these dements at the time of greatest 
accumulation of hematoblasta is represented nMrly always 
by the same flgnre (seven on the average; variation limits 
batween right and sin). The hematic crisis indicates an effort of | 
sangnineons re)>aratio(i,—On a class of binomial linear differential , 

S nations with algebraic coefficients, I7 M. Appell.—The death 
M. Billet, Correspemdent in I’hysics, was announced.—On 
the oscUlato^ character of the cause producing the variable dis¬ 
tribution of spots on the sun’s sorface, by M. Kpoerer (with 
annotations by M. Faye). M. Spoerer’s data (here tabulated) 
with M. CatiittUin’s, prorathat thasun-s|iot activity (which is 
concentrated between 6* and 35*) advances blowly from 35* 
towards the eipuaor, increasing t» a maximum at 18’; then pro¬ 
ceeds, with diininntton, to 5*" or 6”, where it duappeara A new 
cause now brings out aonw apots in the higher latitudes again, 
and the same series is repnmecd, M. Spoerer calls attention 
also to an alternating pre^daranee of Oaw hemisphere in pro¬ 
duction of spots (but tnia is leas marked).—On aaympiQlic 
Intcgnds of «iiflin«ntial eouatieas, by M. Boussinea^—On the 
generation of surfaces ana curves with doulde curvature of ail 
degrees, by M. Vaeeoek.—On the oomUnatiou of carbonic acid 
and water, bv M. WroUewBld. HU nxalte obteused hi com¬ 


pressing and liberating carbonic acid in contact with water, 
point be thinks, to the existence of a hydrate of earbonic 
acid, easily dUsociaUc, and producible by pressure (like M. 
Ogter’s chlorhydrate of phosphide of hydrogen). The critical 
pressure which must be produced in order to the pbeno- 
mcnon occurring is the tension of dissociation of the 
h^rate formed.—Silicouolybdic acid, by M. Parmenticr,— 
On new combinations of aldehydes with iodide of phos* 
phonium, by M. de Girard.—On the vapour-density of chloride 
of pyro.sulpburyl, by M. Ogier.—On the formation of an 
aldehyde-acetone and a glycol of the aromatic series, by M. 
Burckcr,—Rc.>-earches on pilocarpine, by M, Chastaing.—On 
the lelatiuiis of the vasomotor system of the medulla oblongata 
with that of the spinal cord in man, and on the alterations of 
these two systems in the course of sensitive by M. Pleiret.— 

[ On the formation of blighted grains of wheat, by M. Prillieux.— 
Attempt at reproduction of WoIIastonite andof Meionite, by M. 
Bourgeois.—On a multiplying anemometer applicable to measure¬ 
ment of the velocity of wind in mining galleries, to meteoro¬ 
logical observations and to determination of llie velocity of 
water-courses, by M. Bourdoa This is a system of convergent 
divergent tubes. In one such tube, made according to Venturi’s 
proportions, ii fixed concentrically a second much .smaller, and 
naving its divergent end exactly at the point where the truncated 
summits of the cones of the larger tube unite. (For very small 
velocities a third tube may similarly be fixed within the second.) 
A hollow sleeve is fixed round the union of the truncated cones 
of the wide tulie; its interior communicates with that of the 
latter and with a manometer, on which the presture is read. If 
a manometer at the mouth of the large tube register i with a 
current, the other manometer will register e.g. 6 ; the pressure 
here is negative and due to acceleration of the velocity of the 
current.—On Some atmospheric phenomena ol»ervcd during the 
rcceat period of high pressures, by M, Vinot. General de 
Nansouty, on the Pic au Midi, records exceptional purity of 
sky; the zodiacal light was seen on January i (a very rare thing), 
and the eartlshine and thin crescent of the moon, only 2^ 46^ 
old, were also seen in January.—Obser^s.lions in a ballooi^ of 
the opaque cloud v\ hich covered the Paris region for some days, 
by M. de Fonviclle. The cloud was hardly 300 m. thick. Itt 
the upper part the guide ro}* got covered with hoar-frost The 
temperature of the cloud was about 5' below zero.—Relief map 
of France, on the scale of xvitItxt, by M. Guillemin. 
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HYPOTHETICAL HIGH TIDES 

N his interesting lecture entitled A Glimpse through 
the Corridors of Time,” recently published in 
Nature, Prof. Ball, accepting Mr. George H. Darwin's 
view—that the moon was once part of the earth's in;i8s, 
and after separation long revolved much nearer to us 
than now—estimates that when 40,000 miles distant she 
produced tides 216 times greater than the present, and 
advances the theory that these high tides have been the 
most powerful agents tn producing ch.'inges on the earth’s 
surface. He further presents this theory to geologists as 
a solution of some of their most difficult problems. 

All this is exceedingly interesting if true. I here can 
be no question that a title of six hundred feet sweeping 
over all shores and lowlands twice a day would be a most 
powerful destructive and creative engine; and it may be 
conceded at once that its potency in remodelling the 
earth's surface would far surpass any agent of change 
now in action. Hence we may fairly infer that if such 
tides had prevailed in former times they should have left 
behind them universal and indisputable evidence of their 
existence. 

Having studied with some care the geological record 
in places where it is as nearly complete as anywhere, I 
must say that I fail to find there any traces of the action 
of these stupendous tides pictured to the imagination by 
Prof. Ball. On the contrary the whole of that record, 
from the Archaean to the present time, offers evidence 
opfwsed to such a theory as he proposes. 

Of what took place before the Ijaurcntian strata were 
deposited we can gain no knowledge from the rocks, 
because these are the oldest known. Wc can only s.ay 
that they are aqueous sediments of which the materials 
were derived from pre-existent land. Though much 
metamorphosed they are plainly the prototypes of the 
sandstones, shales, and limestones of later formations, 
and, we may fairly conclude, were deposited under like 
conditions. In the granites of the Laureniian we appa¬ 
rently have representatives of the coarser sediments 
formed along shores ; the slates are the clays of ancient 
times, the wash of the land deposited in quiet waters off 
shore, while the marbles—which in some places form a 
considerable portion of the Laurentian series—are un¬ 
doubtedly organic sediments that accumulated in quiet, 
water, deep or shallow, by the slow processes of growth 
and decay of animal structures. Graphite, the product 
of plant life—^probably fucoidal—exists in large quantities 
in the Laurentian rocks, and they contain enormous beds 
of iron ore which must have been accuimilated by the 
aid of organic matter. Hence we may say that in the 
Laurentian age life was abundant, and muen of thi^ was 
littoral life, and that the vital unites with the physical in 
opposition to the high tide theory. 

The Huronian series consists mostly of slates, quartz-^ 
ites (sometimes ripple-marked), and b^s of iron ore, aU 
shore and shollow water deposits speaking of quiet times 
and no high tides. 

The CamMan rocks are but imperfectly shown on the 
eastern side of the North American continent mad we 
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will not stop to inquire minutely into the circumstances 
of their deposition. We may say, however, in passing, 
that they contain no really coarse material, and arc all, 
so far as is known, the deposits of quiet waters. 

In the Lower Silurian series, which is here remarkably 
complete, we have a record that tells with great clcarnes 
the physical as well as the vital history of the continent 
in that age. 

The Potsdam Sandstone^ the base of our Silurian, is an 
old beach spread over large areas of pre-existent land by 
a slow and quiet subsidence, and the invasion of the sea. 
The Laurentian highlands, the Adirondachs, the Archean 
area south of Lake Superior, formed the shores of this 
sea; and the Uzark Mountains, the nucleus of the Black 
Hills, &c., were islands in this sea, each with its shore 
line. The old Potsdam beach is now exposed, and has 
been examined in hundreds of localities idong a line of a 
thousand miles or more, and there the ancient sea margin 
can be followed as easily and certainly as we can now 
meander the line of the Atlantic coast. We everywhere 
find the history of the old beach written with unquestion¬ 
able accuracy and in great detail. The strata are fre¬ 
quently ripple-marked and sun-rracked, their surfaces are 
covered with the interlacing casts of seaweeds, the sand 
is bored in every direction by annelids, and is full of the 
fragmentary or connplete shells of the beach-loving lin- 
guias. This record not only includes no traces of extra¬ 
ordinary high tides, but is full of positive evidence that m 
the beginning of the Silurian age no tides much higher 
than at present swept the Atlantic coast of North 
America. 

Above the Potsdam sandstone is spread a great sheet 
of organic material, the Trenton limestone group, in 
places a thousand feet thick, the deposits of quiet w.iters, 
and composed almost entirely of the hard parts of animals 
which inhabited them. As we approach the old shores 
these limestones become more earthy, and in places they 
abut directly against Laurentian cliffs, which supplied so 
little mechanical material as to form but a trifling per¬ 
centage of the deposit made. Here we arc on the old 
shore line, and are surrounded with evidence of the slow 
and quiet accumulation of material, and the entire absence 
of any indication of tidal action greater than that of the 
present day. 

The s.ime phenomena teach the same lesson in the 
records of the Upper Silurian, Devonian, and later geo¬ 
logical ages. In the Devonian rocks we have another 
witness against extraordinarily high tides, for here arc 
coral reefs rivalling those now forming in the tropical 
seas. Unless the reef-building polyps of the Devonian 
age were altogether different in habit from tho^e no^^' 
living, these coral reefs must have been formed in Avater 
less than two hundred feet in depth. Here high tides 
would have wrought the rapid destruction of the whole 
race of reef-building animals, at the ebb expos ing them 
to the air for hours, and at the flood burying them too 
deeply for their continued existence. Nearly the same 
thing is taught by many of our great limestone beds. 
They are Ity gely made up of mollusks, corals, &c., which 
inhabit a littoral sone, and it is evident that a tide 
hundreds of feet in height, sweeping to and fro over that 
cone, would have rendered It uninhabitable by them. 

The sea-weeds now living in our oceans, chiefly occupy 
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the immediate shore, and most of them grow in a depth 
of water not exceeding forty feet. It is easy to sec that 
if the present o^'cans were affected by a movement similar 
to that described by Prof. Ball, the zone of seaweeds 
would be the scene of the greatest mechanical violence, 
and they would be alternately left to dry in the sun, or be 
tom with irresistible force from their anchorage, and 
scattered over the land washed by the flood tide. But on 
every old beach, of which wc find so many in the geo¬ 
logical series, the casts of the fronds and stems of sea¬ 
weeds arc as plainly discernible as on our present shores. 
Indeed wc may say that of the thousand forms of animal 
and vegetable life which have their home along the 
shores of continents, the seaweeds, the boring annelids, 
the lingulas, the oysters, the barnacles, in short the vast 
majority of mollusks and all the shore-loving fishes and 
crustaceans, none could possibly have existed while tides 
such as have been described prevailed; for that which is 
now their chosen habitat and the zone of greatest vital 
activity on the globe, would have been a scene of constant 
and terrible destruction. 

It may also be said that if, as we suppose, the precipi¬ 
tation of ocean waters took place before the corrugations 
of the earth’s surface had assumed any considerable 
magnitude, and it was nearly or quite covered with water, 
tidd waves five hundred or more feet in height sweeping 
over the earth in rapid successio \ would have worn away 
the emerging land as fast as it appeared, would have pre¬ 
vented the formation of continents, and have precluded i 
the existence of land animals or plants. And farther, 
since marine vegetation is practically confined to shallow ] 
water, high tides would have rendered the growth of alga; 
impossible; and as they have supplied the pabulum for 
marine animal life, it follows that, with tides six hundred 
feet in height, our globe would have been a lifeless one. 

For the reasons cited above, and others that might 
be given, we are compelled to conclude that the high tides 
which formed the subject of Prof. Ball’s lecture have had 
no existence during the time covered by the geological 
record; and further, that since the beginning of that 
record the order of nature has been essentially what it is 
to-day. The testimony of the rocks on this subject is so 
full and conclusive, that it really leaves no room for dis- 
-cussion ; and hence the astronomers have been in error 
in regard to the genesis of the moon, and she never formed 
a portion of the earth's mass, or tl;e separation took place 
at a period so remote that she had receded to nearly her 
present distance before the dawn of life on the earth. 

J. S. Newherry 

EASY STAR LESSONS 
Easy Star Lessons, By Richard A. Proctor. (London ; 

Chatto and Windus, 1881.) 

E have been repeatedly struck by the comparative 
(it might have been said, more than comparative) 
ignorance which prevails, even among educated people, 
as to the nomenclature and position of the stars. There 
are many who would be grievously scandalised at the idea 
of not being able to caB trees or flowers by their right 
names, but who seem very little concerned by having to 
admit a similar incompetency as to the beautiful luminaries 
of the skies. They would be indignant at the supposition 
that they did not know an oak from an ash, or could pos¬ 
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sibly mistake a cowslip for a primrose; but they have no 
hesitation to confess that they do not know the difference 
between the two dogs that have been for so many ages 
keeping guard in the heavens; and if possibly the pre¬ 
eminent brilliancy of Sirius, or the magnificent configu¬ 
ration of Orion, may have awakened enough of curiosity 
to ascertain what they are called, they would still be at 
an utter loss lo discriminate between Capella and Arctu- 
rus, or to say in what constellation or at what time they 
are to look for the Pleiades, whose existence they can 
hardly ignore. It is not easy to account for such a de¬ 
gree of iminstructed hcedlessness. One reason possibly 
may be, that the knowledge of natural objects which makes 
its way by such gentle and imperceptible approaches into 
the minds of intelligent children is acquired by day rather 
than by night, and that their rambles with parents and 
nurses in sunshine hours familiarise them insensibly with 
many things of which they would remain ignorant if they 
were visible only during their hours of rest. But, however 
wc may try to explain it, so it is, that what was termed in 
a previous generation the “diffusion of useful knowledge,” 
seems not to have included a popular acquaintance with 
the sky, and that the maps which were published under 
that title and to promote that object have been much 
more serviceable to the express student of astronomy than 
to educated society in general. Whether such a state of 
ignorance or insouciance may be equally prevalent in other 
countries we never had an opportunity of ascertaining; 
but there can be no doubt of it among ourselves, and as 
little question can be made that it is a discredit to the 
professed intellectual progess of the age. 

Nor can a plausible excuse be fabricated from the want 
of adequate and familiar help. We pity those indeed 
who were obliged in former days to gain—or toil after— 
such knowledge from “exercises” on the celestial globe. 
Exercises indeed they were, to no common extent, of 
attention and patience, when some poor child had first of 
all to learn that left did not mean left, but right, and that 
she must fancy herself inside the globe to rectify what was 
drawn all wrong on its outside. This disagreeable and 
circuitous road to knowledge had indeed its advantages 
in the solution of problems which are probably less under¬ 
stood in its absence by a subsequent generation; but it 
was very troublesome, not to say expensive in its ma¬ 
chinery, and passed away, to be succeeded by planispheres 
and delineations of various kinds, and of easier attain¬ 
ment, any of which would have done much towards giving 
the requisite information, had they been used, or we may 
say cared for. There was help enough had the want of it 
been felt as it should have been. But now that astronomy 
is so decidedly in the ascendant, and takes rank among 
the prevailing tastes of the age, an opportunity is offered 
for a fresh attempt, with a fairer prospect of success • 
and we are glad to find that it has been laid hold of by an 
author whose name is a sufficient guarantee for his accu¬ 
rate knowledge both of the objects to which he would 
introduce us, and of the means of delineating them as 
naturally, and with as little derangement of position, as 
may be. For it is not every one that knows—though any 
one may readily convince himself by a trial with the rind 
of a halved orange—how great is the difficulty of exhibit, 
ing a hemisphere on a plane surface, or how much inge¬ 
nuity is required in arranging a number of planes to 
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accomplish this end as smoothly and intelligibly as pos¬ 
sible. No man has been more successful in this under¬ 
taking than Mr. Proctor, whose atlases for telescopic work 
arc well known to observers ; and he has now applied the 
same method to the production of a popular work, the 
object of which is to give full instruction for the naked 
eye (if for the eye of childhood, so much the better) as to 
the position of every constellation, with all its leading 
stars, in every quarter of the sky, for every month and 
practically every night in the year: and adapted not only 
to our own country, but to a corresponding and more 
extensive zone in North America also. This is a step in 
the right direction. It will not only offer material aid in 
removing the stigma of general ignorance, but prepare 
the youthful mind by familiar knowledge of what may be 
reached by the naked eye, for a more easy and unhesitating 
employment of the telescope in future years, liccause we 
wish so well to Mr. Proctor’s undertaking, we .•■hall ven¬ 
ture to point out some changes that, in our view at 
least, would be improvements. Wc can quite under¬ 
stand his desire of rendering his maps as full as pos¬ 
sible ; and his own eye would not be in the least 
embarrassed by that crowding of detail which we fear 
might perplex or even dishearten a beginner. But it 
would certainly be an advantage if there were more open 
space. The names of the constellations might be ren¬ 
dered less prominent, or abridged, or indicated by letters 
or symbols, and those of the principal stars might be 
transferred to the separate diagrams; much would be 
gained by an increase m the size of the stars, and greater 
clearness by the adoption of the easily-explained word 
zenith”in place of “the point overhead.” In matters 
of detail, a transposition may be pointed out in the dia¬ 
gram on p. 12; and the “sickle,” on p. 90, and the 
“ dumb-bell,” on p, 176, require improvement. The text 
contains a great deal of interesting and amusing as well 
as instructive matter; but tastes may differ as to the de¬ 
sirableness of introducing so many remarks, however 
ingenious, on other ways of arranging stars in constella¬ 
tions, when the beginner may have enough to do in com¬ 
prehending and recollecting them as they are, and will 
always remain. We are inclined to think that the name 
of the “Great Bear” is as common in England as the 
“ Plough,” and had better have been more frequently em¬ 
ployed. On p. 108, y and « Cassiopeim stand instead of 
y and 8, as pointers to the great cluster in the sword- 
hand of Perseus—described again, by the way, on p. 125— 
which most eyes, we believe, with Argelander and Heis, 
would see double. We have failed to find any notice in 
the text of the conspicuous nebula in Andromeda’s 
girdle ; and the Dumb-bell, invisible without a telescope, 
is not ^rtunately chosen as an instance of spectroscopic 
results, its light, according to Huggins, ^ibiting only a 
single line. A little baste is probably traceable in these 
defects, which we hope the author may tlive an oppor¬ 
tunity of rectifying. 

OUR BOOK SHELF 

Die Pfiana*. VmrhrUiX aus dem Gebitte der Be/anik. 

Von Dr. Ferdinand Cohn. 8vo. pp* 512. (Breslau; 
Kero, 1881.) 

This book nay be placed by the side of Schidden’s 
**Die Pflanie und thr Leben,” which was published 


in 1847, and ran to at least six editions in German, 
besides being translated into English, French, and 
Dutch. The English edition was translated by Henfrey, 
and was published in 1848 ; and it soon became a popular 
book, as it dealt with various aspects of plant-life in 
language intelligible to every one, without any loss of 
scientihc accuracy and without any mixture of fable and 
fiction. 

Taking date for date, the present work does not 
suffer by comj^rison with its evident prototype; and, 
although there is no attempt to traverse the whole region 
of botany, this covers a much wider held. It is intended, 
as the author informs us in his preface, to be a guide to 
those who w tsh to participate in the intellectual life that 
pervades modern -botany. Like Schiciden’s work, it is 
based upon a number of lectures, delivered, in this case, 
m different parts of Germany during the last twenty 
years, and published in their original form in various 
journals. With fexv exceptions, however, they have been 
remodelled and revised, partly with the object of bringing 
the subjects therein treated up to the present state of 
knowledge, and paitly with the object of eliminating 
repetitions and correcting inequalities of st>le. Each 
lecture is complete in itself, yet naturally a connecting 
thread runs through all. The opening lecture in the 
present arrangement, which is not a chronological one, is 
entitled “ Botanical Problems” (noticed in Nature, vol. 
xi. p. 2O1); and it appropriately takes precedence, 
because it is an historical sketch of the progress of 
botanical discovery. Altogether there arc sixteen lectures 
bearing such descriptive titles as: “ From the Pole to the 
Equator,” “ Life in a Drop of Water,” “ Invisible Foes in 
the Air,” “Insectivorous Plants,” “From the Sea Level 
to Eternal Snow,” and so on. There is also one on 
Bacteri.!—of which organisms the author has made a 
special study; one on tbe Rose; one on the Grape Vine; 
and the last is on Ancient and Modern Gardens. Syste¬ 
matic botany, however, seems to be regarded by the 
writer as the particular branch to avoid teaching, for lie 
has no leciure on the classification of plants. Perhaps he 
found it less easy to treat this in a popular style, or 
perhaps he fears that a. knowledge of classification 
encourages the craze for collecting and learning the 
technical names of plants that is still far too prevalent ? 
Anything that tends to discourage the mere collector is 
praiseworthy. Nevertheless, we think the principles of 
classification are at least of equal importance with the 
subjects treated. Yet in this case we are hardly Justified 
in complaining because the author h.as not given more, 
especially as be has not promised to; and he has done so 
very well what he has done. There is no doubt that 
these lectures will be widely read, and they deserve to be, 
for they contain much interesting information, and they 
are written in an easy graceful st>le without superabun¬ 
dance of adornment. They are almost devoid of techni¬ 
cal terms, and in all cases where they exist popular 
names are used in preference, though the Latin ones are 
given with other annotations at the end of each lecture. 
The book is well printed on good paper and embellished 
with some original and appropriate head and tail-pieces. 

W. BorriNci Hemsley 

Za Lumtbre Eiectn’fue, sen Hisi0ire,sa Production, et son 

Emphi. Par Em. Alglave et J. Boulard- (Paris: 

Firmlti-Didot et Cie., w?*) 

The great success of the Electric Exhibition at Paris of 
1881 half not failed to produce an effect upon the demand 
for books dealing with electrical science, and particularly 
with the practical applications of electricity, The wide 
exten8ioa»of electric lighting, and the continued growth 
of popular interest in the subject are producing a percep¬ 
tible effect also on the book marMt of this country. 
Text-hooks of electricity were never so greatly in demand 
as to-day, and we were recently informed that one the 
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newest-publUhed text-books of the science is being I 
bought by the public at the rate of a thousand copies a 
month. Under these circumstances' it would be remark¬ 
able if all the works put before the public were of e^uat 
scientific merit, for such a demand cannot but tempt into 
the field the semi-scientific bookmaker who is ever ready 
to produce something to meet a popular taste. The work 
before us must, we fear, be classed with the semi-scicntific. j 
Its authors, so far as we are aware, .ore gentlemen who i 
have yet to make their mark in the scientific world, and 1 
who, though not ill-informed in a general kind of way as I 
to the applications of the science, cannot be said to have 
added by their present work to the scientific knowledge 
of the subject. The work opens with an account of the 
history of lighting in general from the days of Greece 
and Rome ; and it devotes no inconsiderable part of its 
p-ages to the early history of electric lighting. We ob¬ 
serve, by the waj^, that the authors fall into the error of 
putting Davy’s discovery of the voltaic arc so late as the 
year 1813, when he experimented with his large battery 
of 200 cells. Blit he had discovered the arc at least nine 
years before that date. The manufacture of carbons for 
electric light claims half a dozen pages. Not too much 
when there is so much dependent on the quality of the 
carbon, and when carbons are as bad as they are. But we 
were not aware that those of M. N apoli were so superior 
to all others as to deserve a monopoly of description. 
The process of covering the exterior of the carbon-rods 
with an electrodeposited coating of copper is stated by 
the authors to have been first adopted in 1875 by M. 
Keynicr, whose semi-incandescent lamp and modified 
Danielt’s battery are described in cfitisive detail, though 
neither of these inventions can be said to be of capital 
importance. The chief feature in the book is that part 
which deals with the various systems of electric incan¬ 
descent lamps. These arc described very fully and with 
copious illustrations. The authors appear to prefer the 
system of Edison, for whom they have a great admira¬ 
tion, of whom they give a portrait (an honour shared by 
hf. Gramme only), and conccniing whom they narrate very 
na'ively several gossipy tales—how he and his assistants 
were nearly poisoned by mercury vapour when they first 
tried to work Sprengel pumps, and how he sent an expe¬ 
dition south for the metal thorium. The section devoted 
to dynamo-electric machines is also well illustrated, and 
fairly descriptive, though the style of exposition is of the 
“popular” order. The work concludes with a notice of 
the application of electric light to lighthouses, to naval 
and militaiy warfare, and to the sUge. With respect to 
the first of these applications, the authors attribute to 
Fresnel the application of dioptric lenses to lighthouses. 
Is it ignorance, or is it patriotic bigotry that is to blame 
tor their oblivioiisness of the fact that Brewster suggested 
this very application in 1812, ten years before Fresnel, 
and that in 1820 he had already taken steps to urge the 
matter upon the notice of a too deliberate officialism? 
Many excellent woodcuts adorn the pages of the work of 
MM. Alglave and Boulard, which will doubtless make it 
a welcome book for many a library table where popular 
science is in request. 

Elementary Treatise on the Tides based upon that of 
the Late Sir J. JV. Lubboch, Eart., F.E.S.y to which ts 
added a neudy-devised Method of Computation of the 
Heights of High Water at Liverpool, with Factors for 
other Ports, and Tables adopted by the Admiralty. By 
James Pearson, M,A., F.K.A.S. (London; J, D. 
Potter; Fleetwood: W. Porter and 5 ^ i$8i.) 

This Treatise on the Tides, by the Rev. J. Pearson, 
M.A,, F.R.A.S., contains an interesting historical sketch 
of tidal theories, extending from an early period to 
tlte present thne; and i^e referring to the slow 
progress made in our knowledge of tidal phenomena, 
Assures the inquirer Of 'the interest attending the investi¬ 


gation. The researches of Newton, Bernoullli, La Place, 
and others, had gradually established a theory which, 
from the discussion of many observations made at ports 
in the United Kingdom by Sir J. Lubbock, brought into 
practical use a series of tables by which the times and 
the heights of high water at certain places, mainly on the 
shores of the United Kingdom, could be computed with 
an accuracy sufficient for the requirements of seamen, 
and others interested, especially the proprietors of docks. 
Based on the general results of Sir J. Lubbock’s labours, 
the author, from observations extending over several 
years, has introduced tables auxiliary to those heretofore 
employed, for computing the heights of high water at 
I.iverpool, where the tides have occasionally the great 
range of thirty-three feet. The results of these predic¬ 
tions (as compared with observation) show that the course 
of the “diurnal inequality”—previously disregarded—has 
by their aid been successfully traced. On the coasts of 
Great Britain generally, the diurnal inequality Is not so 
important a factor as it is at Liverpool, at which place it 
amounts at tjmes to one foot or more. The treatise 
cannot fait to be received with interest and to encourage 
attention to the subject. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor dots not hold hinuelf responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertahe to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, routed manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous eommunieations. 

{The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep thtir lasers 
as short as possible. The pressure on his spate is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance etnn 
of communications containing interesting and ncvel facts,] 

The Movements of Jupiter's Atmosphere 

Tlie reference to the belts of Jupiter contained in my article 
on the geological activity of the tides (Nature, vol. xxv. p. 213), 
was perbap'i sujierflaous, fur the subject is only colutemlly 
connected with the points there under discussion ; but as Mr. 
Mattiett William-i has commented on what 1 raid, 1 should like 
to nuke a few remarks on his letter. Notwithstanding what he 
say-s 1 am still inclined to hold that the time-honoured cs^aaation 
of the belts of Jupiter is the true one. In that explanation the 
tenns trade and anti-trade winds are, I conceive, used in a 
.somewhat extended sense as a consequence of thermal causes, 
and without reference to the exbtcnce of a solid micleus a 
current is sup^iosed to set upwards in equatorial rsgioas and 
then to spread out into higher latitudes; here the fluid has 
more moment of momentum than is adapted for the latitude in 
which it finds itself, and accordingly moves relatively to the 
subjacent matter in the direction of the planet’s is>tation, and 
forau an anti-trade wind. Conversely the trade winds arise 
from fluid moving into lower latitudes, when it has a deficiency 
of moment of momentum. Such an explanation seems to serve 
equally to explain the unequal rotation of the surface of the 
sun in different latitudes, and the Jovian belts. 

Tbe trade and anti-trade winds are essentially a thermo¬ 
dynamic eflect, and in my raper I expres.scd an opinion that 
they might be partly due to uie heat of the Jovian nucleus. It 
seems to be generally assumed that the great rapidity of that 
planet’s rotation is a suflieient cause for the great violence ot 
tbe supposed trade-winds which produce the belts. But my 
chief object in referring to tbe matter was because rapidity of 
rotation is not a sufficient explanation, without a statement as to 
the mode of leiiiforcement of the themodyuaiuic cauHS. Now 
tbe great distance of Jupiter from tbe sun largely weakens those 
causes, and it seems to me that there are only two ways in 
which they can be strengthened, viz. first by the fatme amount 
of ^ on which the solar radiation has to work, ana seooiklly, 
hf the heat of the nuclctis. 

With regard to the deductions to be drawn from the low 
gravity of Junker, I nay oientian ttmt in i 4 y 6 l.poinMd 
Mt tJwt the (Served ellipticity of tbe pfauiit’s (tganb can only 
be explained on the assumption of great density nf ^.eoMtal 
portiNiB.of the planet. Taking indeed tho best date.atteiaeblft 
I showed that the mean dendi^ of Jepker must faeebent f* 
times as grest as the snperfidal denidty, if we follow Laiflitce 
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Itf to the nature of the law by which the density increases 
internally.* In the article in Naiurt, I adduced the argument 
on which Mr. Williams comments, as a slight corroboration of 
the conclusions ns to the physical constitution of the planet, 
which have been derived from telescopic inspection, and from 
observation of the ellipticity of fimire. 

From the latter part of Mr. Williams’s letter I must beg leave 
to dissent. If one were to dcscrilie the ticcanic tides on the 
earth as a reeling motion of the '-olid earth within the sen, it 
would surely be a somewhat obscure description of the facts, hut 
the reeling of the Jovian nucleus can only he a-tidal pheno¬ 
menon.^ Now the masses of the Jovian satellites arc so small, 
that they can only raise ycry small tidc«, except indeed cm one 
hyputhasis, of the truth of which wc have no evidence, and 
which would not tend to explain the belts if it existed. 'i‘he 
ticle raiscil by a small satellite can only be large when the 
‘'free” period of oscillation of thegascjus or liquid ocean is 
nearly the same as the *' forced” rcriod. If this were the c.i'^c 
with one of Jupiter's satellites, it certainly would not lie so 
with the others. Although tides accompanied by Jitiiti friction 
do tend to produce a longitudinal current adverse to the planetary 
rotation, yet no current of a milliontli part of the velocity re¬ 
quite for the production of the helt.s could possibly be occa¬ 
sioned by the tidal friction due to Jupiter’s satellites. . 

For these rc.a«ons I quite di'seiit from Mr. Williams’s explana¬ 
tion of the belts, and of the uncipul solar rotation. 

Sir William Thomson has recently pointed out, in a paper 
read before the Physical Society of Paris, a proliable cause of the 
reinforcement of an atmovpheric tide in the earth, due to an 
anproximatc agreement of free and forced periods of oicillation. 
lie remarks that the senii-diunial constituent of the barometric 
oscillation is nearly everywhere very much larger than was to be 
Expected, and he shows that the ‘^uu and earth together con¬ 
stitute a thermodynamic engine vthereb;)-the earth’s rotation l.s 
accelerated. Rough numerical calculations are given, where¬ 
from it appears that the amount of this acceleration may not be 
entirely nrgligeable, vhen we consider the degree of rcunemcpt 
to which modem astronomy has arrived. G. H. Dakwin 

K.M.S.S. Medway^ Southampton, Fe'i. 2 


The Search for Coal under London 


In a recent communication to this journal I dn elt upon the 
importance of a systematic search being made for the (Jarboni- 
ferous rocks under J.undon, by a .series of borings running from 
north to south, and only a few miles apart; but I poiiitcd out .at 
the same time that much of the expenditure required for mch a 
•search might be saved by a judicious selection of sites fur the 
first two or three borings. I then quoted the opinions of Mr. 
Godwln-Austen and Prof. Prcstnich as to the localities at which 
such explorations might be undertaken with the greatest chance 
of success. My friend, Prof, Prestwieb, has written to me ex¬ 
pressing general agreement with the views T liave pul forw.ird on 
the subject, but calling my attention to some other suggestions of 
his os to the points at Which borings might be executeil, with 
fair hopes of .•-uccess. Writing in the Reports of the Coal Com¬ 
mission in 1870 (p. 162), Prof. Prestwicta expresied himself as 
follows 


" The direction of the great underground coal trough is, we 
think, likely to lie on a line passing through North Wilts, 
Oxfordshire, thence aemss ITertfordshire, South Essex, the 
north-east extremity of Kent, onwards towards Calais, near to 
which place it is thrown out by the rise of the underlying rocks, 
but resumes again at Therouanne. Or in case of the anticlinal 
axis taking a more southern course we should look for the coal 
basin or Msins along a line passing from Kadstock, through the 
Vale of Pewsey, and thence along the North Downs to Folke¬ 
stone and near to Calais.” 

Some years later Prof. Prestwich wrote as folbas;— 

*' In short, while there is evew reason to hope that on tba 
soMh of London we may yet find in the Ltwtr Gretmand, 
beneath the Teitian Strata and Chalk, a sonree of large and 
valuable water-supply for metropolitan purpose*, there is strong 

'Monthly IVodoM of R.AS. Dm. 1876, ” On u Owruf^ in the 
Cfleate, ^ m the InAnwl l^nijitiet of the Plenets.” 


' wonM at the tint glance lead oiw to nppete 
« omiiHnao M reiwnd to,in whioh the fluid pertt ■ 

tivalytoi^he.nuohnaintliedlnetioaoftlu dinnebing Mtell_ 

cna^of aupMflda .ibtm, lecbntcally a epherieal henmnic dcfiuauitioB of 
unnmcrdier, BetitlsiraDknimiithattMsGlBsaof diiplwncmw— 
andthewfbnIt must boprwmed that Mr. Wtllianadi 


reason to lielicve in die probibility of the discovery to the norfft 
of Ixindon of Carboniferous StreUa, including possibly produc¬ 
tive Conl-mensuie-i.” . . . (“On the Range of the Lower 
Greensand and Palmozoic Rocks under I-ondon,” by J. Pre*t- 
wich. From Quart, fourti, Gtol, Soe, for NovembeV, 187S, 
p. 9 >*-) 

'I'hc discovery of Upper Devonian strata, both at Turn font 
and at Tottenham Court Ro.ad, in bolli casts dipping .it high 
anglrs, lends not a tittle ^upporl to the view that a irougli of 
Carboniferous strata mny cxiit between those two localities-. 
Prof. Prestwich authorises me to slate lliat what h« would 
now recommend would be a boring "n mile or two north of 
Kcntkh Town, not directly north, hut norlh-ea.st or noith-wc'it, 

•so as to avoid the hills—say about Edmonton on the one side, or 
near Edgwarc on the other.” On the south side of I,oiulon 
he Mould prefer ti avoid the Lower Greensand, and would 
iicconnncnd a boring “just beyond its outcrop at Red lltll— 
somewhere lietwccn there and Horley,” But he thinks that if 
Co.il-me.asnrcs ivcre found lo extend beneath the Lower Creen- 
sund, mc.ins might be f miid to sink through the latter, by the 
new appliances of uhich the Belgian engineers have so largely 
availed themselves, John W. Judd 

Researches on Animals containing Chlorophyll 

1. Dr. Brand r's observations {Sitz.d. Berlin Physiol. Cesellsch., 
Nov. II, lS8t) are njxm the green botlics of Hydra, Sfougtlla, a 
fresh water plunarian, and nutncious infusors. lie finds thiir 
these green bodies are i«a.sscs of hyaline protoplasm, containing 
a nucleus; and a chlorophyll-granule. .Soutclimcs two to six ari- 
present, these he considcks arc states of division. He rcg.uds 
thcfc facts as proving ih.al tho c bodies are unicellular algre, and 
ercct.s the genns Zoochloulla, He finds them survive isolation, 
and even develop starch in light. Specimens fiom Spongilla 
were taken in by infusors, but were either digested or ejected: 
those from a dead Hydra uere, however, rcl.iiiicd by Para- 
mnrium, Coltfs, Sie. He lielicvcs that the chlorophyll never 
belongs to the aniuiaN, but always to algas. 

My observations deal with the yellow cells of quite dilTerent 
animals. I have, however, ventured the opinion that in most 
of the above cases, the green bodies do belong to the animals, 
and are not algae, and 1 do not yet see sufficient reason for 
witbdrauing that view. 

2. For the yellow ct-lls of Radiolarians and Coclcntcrate; (fur 
the nlga nature of uhich Dr. Bi'.andt so ably argued in his 
former iiaperl he propovi-i, ihc genus Zooxanthella, Here Dr. 
Brandt has doubtless prioiily. 

3. lie ob-sene-. that Lirge Radiolariaii colonies show 110 ■ igns 
of digestiiig foreign bodies, ihat tlicse and also Spongilla can be 
kept iiest in fdtcrul water, and that the latter will not live in a 
half il 'rkened room. These facts arc doubtlc.ss new. 

4. Dr. Brandt concludes that the aigm maintain their hosts ; 
that so long a.s the aiiimaK contain few or none, they feed in the 
ordinary way, but when sufficient algm are jircscnt, they are 
nourished like plants. He indicates .an analogy to lichens (an 
hypothesis which, as I .also state in my paper, was first ventured 

Semper), and yet poinLs out a distindlon, ^ince in a lichen 
there is an as.socinlion uf an alga with a true parasite, here a 
"Symbiosc” of algiv with animals accustomed to independent 
life, which they, however, give up, and take in no further nutri¬ 
ment. Thus in a morphological sense the algm, in a physio- 
logic.al sense the animnl.s are the rarasites. 

While welcoming Dr, Rrandtx interesting pajier, and while 
not de-siring to lay too much stress on such awkward facts for 
his view as that Hydra, Anthea, Veiclla, &c,, are quite ns voracious 
as their congeners unprovided with chlorophyll, or that the 
animal may possess its chlorophyll fioin development, and wliile 
giving him and his predecessors all due credit for their valii.able 
observatimi and theoretic insight, 1 mmt point out that (i) the </r- 
mamfrathn of the truth of the view that the yellow cells of Radio- 
larians and Ccelentemfea are alg*, (2) the development of the 
hgqMhcsi| of the lichenoid nature of the alliance lictwecn alga 
and animaljnto a theory of mutual interdependence, and (3) the 
tra a af t tw e of that view from the r^ion of probable speonla^ 
tion into tbit of experimental fcienee, remain with my paper: 
For it wilLtfiet do to ignore, with Dr. Brandt, such w^hty 
oppoiing eridaice as (i) the recent direct statenent of Hanona 
that the yellow cells of Cmlenterates are not glgR, but uniedlu- 
lar glaii^ (a) the observation of Kmkeiibcjw that AwAta vistidis 
did not evolve oxygen, or (3) the failure of himaelf and others 
to prove the prerenec of cellulose and chlorophyll, or even ttv 
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confirm Haeckel’s discovery of starch in Kadiolarlans; objec¬ 
tions which rendered the whole matter so utterly dubious that no 
botanist had ever accepted it, although its importance, espe¬ 
cially to disciplcb of Schwendener, is ohvioubly great. Nor is 
my theory of reciprocal accommodation entitled to sni>ersedc 
that held by Cienkowski, and formerly by Brandt, of simple 
parasitism or the yellow bodies until it has been proven (i) that 
animali emtaining algse are actually successfut beyond their 
fellows ill the struggle for exiiteoce, (2) that the starch is rapidly 
consumed, and (3) that the algre are of importance in the func¬ 
tion of respiration, for wliiuh, again, it is necessary to show (a) 
the evolution of oxygen by the algw, (i) the absorption of a 
large percentage by the animal, and (<) the displacement of the 
respiratory pigment by the algse when the former is normally 
present. 

Such lieiug the points of Dr. Brandt's paper, and of my own 
as compared with it, Trof. Moseley will doubtless be the first to 
see that lie has been mistaken in assuminc, from his ]ierusal of 
their abstracts, that the main points or the latter have been 
anticiiialed, I must, however, sincerely thank him for so cour- 
teously calling iny attention to my ignorance of Dr. IJiandt's 
interesting paper, which I regret having failed to review in its 
proper older, especially as I should then Iiave avoided the em¬ 
ployment of a new generic name. 

It is pcilnps scarcely necessary to add that although its publi¬ 
cation has unfortunately been delayed, my paper, together with 
other new material, uas forwarded from Naples on Octolier 26 
last to the medical faculty of this University, as trustees for tlie 
quinquennial Kills physiology prise. Patrick Geddes 

Botuiicjl Laboratory, University of Kdinburgh, Februiry ii 


My friend Prof, Moseley’s communication in Nature, vol. 
XXV. p. 33B, induce." me to '•ond you the following remarks on 
Mr. Patrick GciMe.^’ interesting and imixirtant <paper wiih the 
above title which appc.ired in Nature, vol. xxv. p. 303, and 
wliicb I should otherwise have deferred niticing until 1 could 
publish a fuller account nf the whole subject. 

As mentioned by Geddes, Cienkowski in 1871 clearly pointed 
out that the yellow cells in some Kadiolaria were parasitic alga: 
(using this adjective in the .sense of living within other nnimals or 
plants, or their tissue.s, i.e. taking up housc-room). Gcza Knts of 
Klauacaburg, in 1876 (February) seems next to have called atleii- 
(ion to the subject, but, a.s he mcntiins in the liioiojfisihes 
Cmtnilldatt for January 20, 1882, bis paiier being published in 
the Magyar longue, has been hardly known or indeed accessiiilc 
to the .scteniilic uorld outside of his Fatherland. Touching on 
the views of Khrenberg, Fred. Cdhn and btcin, as t > the ualure^of 
the green granules in Infusuri.'i, Eiitz shows by a .scries of obser¬ 
vations the chemical nature (by reagents) of some of these green 
lx>die<, and that some continue to live after the death of their 
hosts, growing and developing until their total cv.ilutign proved 
them 11 be forms of unicellular Algie, such as Palmella, Gioeo- 
cystis, &c., &c, and justified the suspicion that they were 
independent orgai.inms that had forced their way into and tem¬ 
porarily enjoyeil the hospitaliiy of their hoMts.” He aUo shows 
that colourless Infusoria supplied wi'h Palmellaceous cells 
rapidly become infected. In a note added to the tranalati m of his 
paper in the journal above quuleii, Entz mentions bis later div- 
covery of "nuclei” in these cells, and very cirrectly reiterates 
that they are but stages in the cvoludon of Algm, and not 
species in the ordinary accejitatiou of that word. In 1877 
(February), in ignorance of Prof. Entz’s paper, I published an 
account of a green alga living as a guest in the fronds of 
other algas, antfalso dcitcribeJ its minute spores entering into 
and growing within the structures of Epislylis and Vagini- 
cola, even figuring some adult forms within the lorica of 
V, cryttalliaa and throughout the frond of the bright red 
Polyripkotm urmteUa^ 1 ventured to su^grest that these 
observations might throw some light on the Lichen-gonidia 
question. In irai (November) K. Brandt read a paper giving 
the re.sult of a series of observations on the symbiosis {Zusam- 
menUMl of algce and ani ««ls before the Physiological Society 
of Berlin, an abstract of which was published in the Bifihsischti 
Cenlralbhtt (Decemlier 15, 1881). La-tly comes the valuable 
paper ajf'Jtfr, P. Geddes, in which he to a large extent confirms 
the obicrvations of the previous labourers in this field of resear^. 
It may not be out of place to this very short bUtoncal sketch 
to add that investigations in reference to the minute alga, 
referred by me to Conn’s genus Chlorochytrlum, now for several 
yean continued—have enabled me to add many fresh insta^ices 


of its spores finding house room in the bodies of animals, and of 
their accommodating themselves to the various circumstances 
their “surroundings” when small they are generally greenest, 
and often the function of assimilation seems carried on in them 
to that extent as apparently to check their function of develop¬ 
ment. 1 hese observations 1 look forward to publishing in the 
Tyansacthns of the Royal Irish Academy, where my earlier 
memoir appeared. 

I make no reference here to the occurrence of chlorophyll 
bodies in animals apparently quite independent of the presence 
of vegetable cells, as brought to our notice by the researches of 
Sorby, Lankcsler, Moseley, and ulhers. This, I take it, is not 
SymbiosLsm. E. Perceval Wright 

On an Experimental Form of Secondary Cell 

The fullowing description of a lead sicondary cell exhibits so 
lieaulifully the port iwrformed by the coating of red oxide of 
lead covering the new-made plates of haure’s accumulators, in 
forming them and in afterwards charging and discharging them, 
tb.it I Imve no doubt that a trial of iu experimental construction 
will interest those of your readers by whom improvements of the 
P'aure’s cell, in respect of retentiveness and capacity, and espe¬ 
cially of duraliility, are regarded a.s useful objects of .search, and 
,0$ on important desideratum. 

About four ounces of No. 5 lead-shot, cleaned and amalga¬ 
mated to brightness, are placed al the bottom of a lo-oz. glass 
cell or beaker, s 1 as to cover it to a depth of about half an inch, 
a loop of stout and clean lead wire having already been laid 
there fiat, with its long straight part reaching vertically up the 
inner side of the cell to serve as a terminal for a binding screw. 
The straight part of the wire is lacquered in the manner usual 
with instrument-makers (while hot) thickly with shell-lac varnish 
to protect it down to the iHiiiit where it turns into a loop, from 
acid nction. The couuter-platc of the cell is a thin horizontal 
lead one, suspended about an inch over the surface of the shots 
below by a strip of sufficient breadth and strength projecting 
from it up the inner face of the cell, to be bent over tne top 
edge, as a carrier, and there provided with a binding screw. 
Before introducing it, one or two ounces of powdered minium, 
or rctl-lcad, arc thrown inti the ddiiic sulphuric acid of the 
cell, and by a Iitile gentle stirring, followed by very quick sub¬ 
sidence, this powder spreads itself evenly over the shot. When 
the liquid is clear, the couiiter-plale is introduced and the cell is 
coupled up to two small Giove's cells in series, so ns to make 
the shots its anode, by connecting them with the platinum ex- 
treiuily of the cxeiliiig battery. 

The action of the dilate sulphuric acid upon the red lead 
when iin’iiersed in it, besides disengagement of a little heat, and 
of a Utile contaminating carlionic acid, is partly to separate and 
partly to convert It into a mixture of the biiioxide of lead and 
white lead sulphate, the two forming together a sombre nxl- 
brown powder forming a protecting layer over the stratum of 
metallic shot. Hydrogen is given off oif the cou iterplate, but 
no oxygen gas makes its appearance at the bottom of tne ceU as 
the action of the exciting current proceeds; the nascent activity 
of the strongly ozonised oxygen of the pair seems to be entirely 
spent in oxidising the lead-sulphate already existing, and in con¬ 
verting it into lead-binoxide, The whole of the red powder- 
layer in the mean time grows uniformly and very slowly darker, 
until in about holf-an-bour its ruddy brown colour has bMn 
completely toned down and deepened into that of the dork puce- 
colonred leid biiioxide. 

At the same time a .singular action is proceeding among the 
metallic shot. A sort of snow of white leud-suipbate u forming on 
their summits and fal ing off them by its wei^t, as if showered 
down upon them out of the murky moss above; there is no 
d lulit that the presence of the minium layer serves to produce, 
tlirough the medium of the lead-sulphate already there, a true 
corrosion of the lead, mainly conducted, as it would seem, by 
the acid which the process of binoxidation displaces from the 
supenacent sulphate.. Out of contact with the incumbent 
powder, the bright metallic surfaces of the shots are only slightly 
dimmed and tarnished with a thin film of white sulphate, and it 
is the mo.-t remarkable feature of the process that this white film 
and the white caps of sulphate formed upon the upper shots are 
not at all discoloured, whereas without the overlying red lesd 
QFotsctioa, the lead surfaces would be immediatdy sooted nnd 
beclouded over with a dark-brown coat of lead-ltinoxide. 

The nascent energy of the oxygen it evidently suppressed, 
and it would seem that the current takes Its way by preference 
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through the KoUd <^ulphalc, \(hich it oxidises and decomposes, 
to reach the lead, to the total exclusion of the liquid channel 
through which it ordinarily attacks it, although liquid contact 
may very {xtssibly be needM with the sulphate at its oxidation 
point. 

Another unexpected feature presented itself, which perfcc'Iy 
confirms this view. My current source being a band-graume 
machine, turned by a water-turbine, which jiermils easy regula¬ 
tion of the current strength and tension by adjusting the water- 
tap, it was kept low at first, le t the discharge of oxygen- 
bubbles from the lead shot should project upwards tome of the 
ictlled powder into the liquid, and dislurl) its clearness. But 
no fuch ill eflects having occurred while the current's slrcngih 
was cautiously increased during the fir.t half hour, it was then 
finally raised to the full charing power of the turbine, i.iking 
up a wheel-speed, and tension of the current show ing n slightly 
greater resistance in the cell than one of the same size made 
with rolled up plates would have offered to the machine-cun cnt. 
With Ibis full tension of two or three Grove's celLc, huhlites of 
oxygen soon formed round the shots, but in-tcad of this g-is 
escaping turbnlently through the i»wder, it collected under it 
until of sufficient volume to find an intermittent passage round it 
at one comer of tlie cell, and through an accidental hole or crevice 
in the middle of the layer, without producing the least tuibidity in 
the cell’s quite recently deposited contents! 'I'he layer’s uneven 
surface was also not at all disturbed by a little agitation of the 
cell, showing that it had acquired considerable conshtency by 
the action of the charging current. Of tliis effect of the treat¬ 
ment, the passage of a current into and through the sulphate of 
the layer, during its process of oxidation, would, it seems 
probable, be a sufficient explanation. No rtlurn-carrcnt could 
at this stage be extriicted from the cell, which is also tiie case at 
the outset in forming, by a constantly dir..'cted exciting current, a 
Faun’s accumulator, 'ITic charging-current was therefore left 
running for the night, the ''hot-layer having well imbucrl itself 
in a froth of white particles under the dark roof above. The 
effect of current-reversal wn®, however, first tested, with the 
result, after a short duration, of dissipating the w hitc sediment, 
and exposing again the bright surfaces of the amalgamated shot, 
while the counter-plate above acquired as usual, under tuch 
conditions, n thick Platit^’s coating of dark oxide, 'lids was 
discharged, os may always be done when it makes its appear¬ 
ance, as a secondary current of rome strength ringing a call-hell 
for no inconsiderable portion of a mmute. The shots remained 
bright, and exhibited no visible alteration. The ch.vging- 
cuirent was reinstated, and they soon covered lltemsclves again 
with the mantle of white froth and (lowder as described. 

On the following morning a great transformation had 
occurred. Only a few sjiccks of white mlphate remained 
undecomposed in the enmerx of the cell; the re‘t had all 
blackened, nearly hiding the shot®, and separated by no definite 
line of demarcation from the now clod-lixe layer of what had 
been the minium-coat above. 'I'he latter really rescroblcd grey 
and black earth-clods mixed together, the black or dark humus 
brown ones forming continuous extensions of the similar enn- 
"verted sulphate underneath, and the grey admixture being 
apparently the originally reparated binoxide of the minium 
layer placed in the cell at starting. A secondary, or return 
current waa obtained from the cell in this condition, which rang 
a calt-bell strongly for seven minute®. No visible alteration of 
wlonr or other change of appearance in the materials fnrnivhing 
this current at the bottom of the cell could be perceived while it 
was being extracted from them, 

, 'The diarghig-current was then applied again, and remained 
in constant action (during which time it was not visited) for 
twenty-four hours. On this second morning the blackening was 
jw complete, that not only were the shots hidden, but the nether 
Une of the top coat of minium was no longer distinguishable. 

dark humus-like transformation of the suipnate envelop^ 
the former, and penetrated the latter, leaving only some large 
Si P'y substance of the upper layer 

sbll unafTected, as if untraverred by ihe current’s diaiging or 
compacting action. The duration, however, of the secondary 
c^nt now yielded by the cell was still only leren minutes, as 
» ond no increase of storage capacity was therefore given 
to it by thb tong additional, and to all appearancp strongly 
period of oxidising direct excitation, 'The materials 

benire underwent no visible diange of aspect during the 
®*tra«on of the Moondary current. 

Thn celt, evidently quite formed, was now once more filled to 


test its retentiveness. After a few hours of charging, the rough 
dendrites of humus-coloured siibstance acquireil jrond-like form 
and much greater ci mpactness as they shrank asunder and ap. 
prnached apparently the ceramic and brittle state of consolida¬ 
tion which the coating of the Faure accumulator plates exhibits 
when they have been once or twice recharged. The shot-cell 
proved perfectly retentive of its charge, and although only a 
poor substitute for one of folded or rolled up plates, in storage 
capacity and in freedom from resistance it is yet a very fairly 
efficient accnmulatcr. From the simplicity of its construction, 
and from the easy inspection which it permits of the several 
-tages of the process of red-lead priraary^excitation, I can com¬ 
mend its use to those w'ho are bu'ily engaged, like myself, in the 
difficult and complicated study of the question of secondary 
1 .attery improvements. 

The tendency to cohere and harden which binoxide of lead 
pos-esscs when formed by and subrai'ted to a current, is well 
proved by tbe iride<-cent hues which it exhibits when deposited 
ill the form of Nobili’s rings r n some bright mct.als, such as 
clean platinum and german silver, the optical explanation of 
which points to the existence of a good reflecting *urface in the 
film. A .similar reflcciing surface i.s found to exist, for oblique 
incidences of light, in the opaque layer of soot of a caiidlc-fl.ame 
on smoked glass ; and it may be that tliis optical character of 
such deposits which cannot be perceived by the microscope to 
be granular, is not physically uneonnecteil with the electrical 
properties of the film which, in the case of bii oxide of lead, 
give it capacity for storage in the chemical form of the energy 
of the secondary current. And yet it is not only by enlarging 
tbe area of the coherent liinoxidc film, and extending the surface 
of lead over which it is spread, that increa.se of storage capacity 
can be given to corrugated or to s|)ongily and othcrw ise rough¬ 
ened lead elements ; but it appears also to he attainable, at lea.st 
in some degreeTby increasing the thickness of the film ; for on 
reversing the exciting current of the le-ad-shot cell, for the second 
time only, so as to oxidise the co'..nter-plate, the lecondar^r or 
return current taken from lhi>; plate rang the call-bell continu¬ 
ously for twenty minutes, which denoted a storage capacity In 
the little exposed surface of the small lead-plate nearly three 
times as large as any before .arrived at in the thick layer of shots 
at the bottom of the cell. A. S. IIsrschei. 

College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Jamiary 28 

r.S.—It appears to be the hydrogen occluded in the positive 
plate as much as the oxygen stored up on the negative one that 
gives the Plants and the Faure cell-, their secondary voltaic 
power; for on trying several metaLs as the positive | late in the 
shot-cell, after charging it again directly to its full capacity, I 
found their order us regards the strength of the secondary, or 
return current obtainable with them from the charged cell to be 
as follows!— 

Clean lead ; a feeble current, only traceable with a galvano¬ 
meter. Amalgamated lead gave tbe same. 

Copper : a pretty strong current, which easily rings the call- 
bell. 

IJydrogenlsed lead (the countcrplatc used in charging the cell 
directly): a strong current, ringing the hell loudly, and giving a 
spark isctween its wirc.s. 

llydrogenised platinum (prepared like the last had plate): at 
first a strong current like the last, but degrading gradually, and 
not iiferior in duration or storage, capacity to that of the last 
lead-plate I 

Amalgamated zinc: a very powerful cunrent, far exceeding 
the preceding ones, and rapalde of iraiutaiiiing the motion of 
the. Gramme machine and water-wheel when the water was 
turned off, which only a well-made Faure cell of twenty-five 
squate-lnch plates rolled together had enabled me to accomplish 
before. Yet the area of the zinc strip used as a cc unteriJale in this 
cell wax scarcely so much as two square inches I 

Ills, no doubt, to the imignifiranoe of the clean-lead current 
anrfto the<leon$equent practical suppic-ssioa of local currents on 
the neffltivefy-charged plate, that lead secondary cells owe their 
Mtoniwing tetentivciiess. It also dercn'cs attention that, from 
the proof of these experiments, a provision for fixation of hydro¬ 
gen on the pasitive plate of lead cells must be made, equal in 
storage capacity to that which the binoxide fumuhes for oxygen 
on the other plate. Both lead and platinum, it seems however, 
are equa^ capable of furnishing this lodgment for hydrogen 
trithout any ipedtl preparation 17 a previous eonverrion to tbe 
spongy state. 
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M. Antoine Breguet's Appropriations 
On looking through the recent brochure on the Gramme 
machine by M. Antoine Breguet, 1 obicrve that the author hti 
approprtnte<l, without acknowledgment, a large number of the 
beautifully executed Magnetic Figures which Prof, Silvanus 
Thompson has long since publislied, both in your columns 
<November ah, 1878) and elsewhere. So far as the eye can 
judge, M. Breguet’s illustrations are printed from elkhh of the 
•very blocks used in Prof, Thompson’s papers. Tf—as I under* 
stand was the case—M. Breguet’s attention was called to the 
omission when he emplo}’ed a ^imilar illustration in a paper of 
■his, which appeared some little time ago in the Ann. at Chimie 
Jc Physique, the present oversight ought not to pass without 
some protest—the more emphatic a.s some of Prof. Thompson’s 
figures nre entirely new and of much theoretical and practical 
.importance. W. F. Barrett 

Koy.-tl College of Science, February 4 


On the Clenching of the Hands from Emotional and 
other Causes in the Two Sexes 
I iiHOULi) like to invite the attention of readers of this paper 
to the above subject when they have the opportunity of making 
personal observations, believing myself to have noticed a curious 
distinction. The number of my own cases, though sufficient to 
warrant me in broaching the topic, i^ not large enough to enable 
me to form definite coiiclusion.s. Whether the clenching of the 
hand be the result of mental enmtinn, of hy.steria, or other 
nervous convulsion, of acute poisoning or of tetanus, women 
always seem tvJ lay the thumb across the palm and fold the 
fingers over it, frequently wounding the skin of the ball of the 
thumb by the pressure of the index and middle finger-nails; 
■while men invariably flex the fingers acutely first, now and then 
digging all four nails into the palm, and turn the ihumh oot.side, 
across the hack of the middle phalange.s, Ab .ut four years ago 
1 witnessed a cn.se of iiUopalhic tctaiin.s in a lilack woman m 
Barbados ; the disease had reached that advanced stage where 
the muscles of the extremities begin to be affected during the 
paroxysms, and it was interesting to observe, tiefore actual 
clenching ensued, that the thumb first began to twitch inwardly, 
while the fingers were motionless. Possibly, this may be the 
stnconscioas result of habits acquired during life; 1 have had no 
opportunity of noting the plienomcnon in children. Perhaps 
those who read this in the tropics, where there is usually plenty 
of tetanus, hytlropholna, and other convulsive maladies, will 
kindly communicate tlieir experience. Arthur Straduno 


Parhelia in the Mediterranean—The Weather in 
Switxerland 

The parhelia of January 27, which Mr. Ch. H. Allen in 
Mentone de.scribes, has also been observed at yeveral places in 
Switzerland: for instance, at Claris and at Basle. The pheno¬ 
menon has here been more completely developed; the fun 
(ipoeared surrounded by two lightly-coloured halos of 46” and 
92* in diameter. Owing to the sun’s low altitude, little more 
than the semi-circumference of thent was visible, hach of these 
halo; had on its summit a tangent arc, turning its convexity 
towards the ^un, tlie arc on the greater circle shining, as usual, 
in brilliant colours. On the inner halo, in the same alUtude 
with the sun, two mock suns of a reddish lint were seen; a third 
Ajppeared at the summit of the same circle at the junction with 
the tangent arc. All circles turneil their red side to the sun. 
That part of the sky was covered with faint cirrus. The spec¬ 
tacle lasted from 2 to 4 p.m. In the evenihg of the 27th and 
also of the 29th the common halo of 46” diameter was seen 
fiouod the moon. Daring the night of the 30th to the 31st some 
snow fell (melted 2*8 mm. in the raia-gauge), the first in this 
year. 

Oa January 29, at 3.2 p.m,, a brilliant meteor with a blaish 
trail was oMerved falling in a south-easterly direction; it 
vanished about 15” above the horiton. The same meteor was 
noticed at Scanfs in the Engadine, where a heavy detonation 
was heard. 

The Basle section of the S.AC. ascended Mount Pilate, 
near Lueerne, on January 28. The extreme transparency of the 
air afforded a view more splendid than is to be seen in sontmer. 
Ihe minutest details of the Jura, and of the Black Forest and 
the hills ot the Hdbgan near the Lake of Constance, could be 
perceived; only the Vosges Mountains were a little dimmed. 


An ocean-like fog spread over the low parts of the eountn at a 
level of about 650 m. above sea. On the summit of Mount 
Pilate the thermometer marked - 4° C. (25* F.) daring the night, 
and -f 1° C. (34’ F.) liefore sunrise. Over the surface of the 
Lake of Lucerne the air temperature was, at noon of the a9th, 
C. (27®*s F.); aljove the fog an hoar before, +4* C. 
(39* f*)* Albert KtaasKBACH 

Basle, I-'cbruary ll 

On the Climate of North Northumberland as Regards 
its Fitness for Astronomical Observations 
I HAVE kvjked again at my observations (p. 317), and can 
assure Mr. Jo^cph Liiigwood of their entire accuracy. For 
astronomical purposes the sky is “completely overcast’’when 
not a star is visible. As the observations m question referred to 
the year iSSi, 1 do not see what the “weather since taken” 
has to do with the que-lion, unless it be contended that the 
weather in January, iSSi, was precisely simtUr to the weather 
in January of the present year. As a general rule the observa¬ 
tions would refer to a later hour than 6 p.m, 

Jbvon J. Muscuamv Perry 
S. Paul's Vicarage, Alnwick, February 13 


Jago’s “Inorganic Chemistry” 

The kind tone of the first part of the notice, in your issue of 
Dccenilier 15 (vol. xxv. p. 150), of my work on Inorganic 
Clieniistry leads me, with your permission, to reply to some 
question.^ o'.kcd by the reviewer in the latter portion of his 
remarks. He first inquires “Why should he (the student) begin 
his chemical career by learning that 'combining weight’ is 
synonymous with ‘ atomic weight ’ ? ” To this I answer, Be¬ 
cause in our bent standard wonts on chemistry these terms are 
applied indifferently to the same series of numbers; and further 
that the combining welglit, a number deduced from ex|.ierinent, 
hi accoiding to the atomic theorv the relative weight of the atom 
of that ]iarticular element. To the query “Why should he 
draw from the statement of Avogadro’s law the errosmus con¬ 
clusion that the molecules of all gases are of the same size ? ” 1 
reply by plnting out that Frankland states that the bulk of any 
elementary molecule, in the gaseous condition, Ls the same as 
that of hydrogen; and that Koscoe, Miller, and Tilden affirm 
that all gaseous molecules occupy the same volume. The phrase 
“ arc of the same size ” is simply intended to convey, the same 
meaning as the term “occupy the same volume." 1 have not 
deemed it necessary in such awrork as that under review to point 
out that the volume occupied by a molecule consists in part ot 
intermolccular space; neither do the works of the chemists 
quoted when explaining the same law. 

My own experience of teaching cl.eini>try has convinced me 
that a knawledge of the “atomicity" of the roost important 
elements is a vast help to even young students, as thereby they 
Isarn to write formulte and equations not merely from memory, 
but in accordance with certaui definite rules. The value of 
graphic formule is considerable, and with sufficient space at my 
disposal I should be quite prepared to demonstrate that the 
formula referred to of nitr.ius oxide does afford a rea.sonal>le 
hypothesis of the molecular constitution of that campound. 
Although I bold these opinions 1 have however earefuliy pointad 
out (p. 106) that the so called laws of atomicity are not always 
obeyed, and have dealt at some length with the notable excep¬ 
tion, nitric oxide N O. 

1 regret to thus tre.ipass on your volnable space, hot in jnitice 
to myself and the work thus reviewed 1 ask vou to kindly insert 
this letter. WILLIAM JAOO 

School of Science ard Art, Brighton 

[“Combining weight" is not synonymous with “atomic 
wnght,” e.g. 4*6 parts by u eight of mtrogen combine with I port 
by we^ht of hydrogen, but the atom of nitrogen is 14 times 
heavier than the atom of hydrogen} 8 parts by weight of oxygen 
combine with 1 part hy weight of hydrogen, but the atomic 
weight of oxygen is 10, that of hydrogen bdng 1. In some 
coses, e,g, chlorine, the combining and atomic weights are repre¬ 
sented by the same number. 1 admit that the terms in questiw 
are applied to the same series of numbeni, in many stani^ 
books on chemistry, but 1 maintain that they are applud 
erroneously. 

I cannot admit that because ** equal volumes' Of gases coiiimn 
equal numbers of molecules" therefore “all gaseous molecules 
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ooeapy tlie same volame." From experiments on faction of 
fiosest velocity of iptseous diffusion, &c., conclasions have been 
drawn as to the sixes of dilfereut uiolecuLs; Avogidro's kw, 
however, says nothing as to the relative dimensions of mole- 
cales; the conclusion drawn by the author from Avogadro’s law 
is therefore I think rightly called an "erroneous” conclusion, 
apart from any couddcrations as to the accuracy of the statement, 
^*tbe molecules of all gases arc of the same sise.” 

A Lnou lodge of the "ntomicity” of the mod important 
elements woul 1 , I admit, be of much importance. Hut when 
the evidence on which this or that value is assigned to the 
''^atomicity ” of these elements is examined, it is fou.id in most 
cases to be very slight: a great structure has been raised on a 
shifting foundation, A student who has committed to memory 
the assertion that the " at jinicity ” of the nitrogen .atom is five 
is probably ready to receive with gratitude the formula for 
nitrous oxide retenred to; bad he asked for the evidence on 
which the assertion as to the atomicity of nitrogen reds, and for 
an expknatiun of the assertion itself, he would 1 think hesitate 
before accepting the graphic formula in question a^ in any way 
affording "accurate and well-grounded infonnatiou."—T he 
Writer of the Notice.] 

The Recent Weather 

Keferring to the leading article on " The Recent Weather” 
in a former number, perhipi tlic follouing proverb, prevailing 1 
think in Norfolk, may potue^s some interest: *• 

" When MartinniM ice will bear a duck, 

The winter will all be mire and mock." 

Martinmas Day i-i on November 11. Bearing in mind that 
Martinaias, like Christmas, cuuiiotes a season rather than a par* 
ticular day, and silll more, that cold weather would usually come 
«arlier in buulland than in the eastern counties, the proverb 
seems to be entirely in unison with bir Kobert CbrLstiaou’s 
pr^nostic. Cuaki.es J. Taylor 

l^ppesficld Rectory, Halstead, Essex 


Father Loro's " Abyssinia."—A correspondent asks if 
there ia any trustworthy evidence that Luho’s " llUtory of 
Abyssinia ” was ever published in Portuguese, as stated in most 
biographies. The extracts trau.sktcd by Sir Peter Wyche and 
published by the Royal Society in the end of the seventeenth 
century, were made from the manuscripts, as was also Legrand's 
tran Jatioii in the beginning of the eighteenth, from w'hich Dr. 
Johnson made his epitome. In Uarbosa-Machado’s *' Biblio¬ 
theca Lusitana” there is no mention of a Portuguese edition. 


ON THE WHALE FISHERY OF THE BASQUE 
PROVINCES OF SPAIN ^ 

T^Y attention was drawn to the Basque Whale-Fishery 
IVl ]jy observing, during my study of Arctic literature, 
and especially while editing the voyages of William Bafhn, 
that the first English whaling vessels were in the habit of 
dipping a boat’s crew of Basoues to harpoon the whales. 
1 was informed that a whale, tne Balam ^ismjftnsis, had 
frequented the coasts of the Basques provinces from time 
fanmemorial; but that it bad become nearly extinct in the 
seventeenth century, when the Basques began to extend 
their voyages further narth, and across the Arctic Circle. 
Hence the Basques had become dexterous whale-fishers 
tong before any other European people had entered upon 
that perilous occupation. 

I round that several naturalists had investigated the 
history of the Biscayan whale, notably i£schricht and 
Reinhardt in Denmark, M. Fischer in France, and Prof. 
Flower in this country. Full information respecting these 
investigations is contained in E ichricht and Keiabardt's 
memoir^ published by the Ray Society in 1866: and many 
interesting,particulars have since been brought to light re¬ 
specting the whale-fishery so far as it relates to ths French 
Basques, and to the ports of Bayonne, Biarritz, Gudtary, 
St. Jean de Luz, and Cibourc. But in looking through the 
books and papers on the subject, a list of which was kindly 

(P/GUmmu R, Markham.C.B., F.R.S> Rmkat tha Zootigical Svciaiy, 
December 13. Kevued by tba Author. 


furnished to me by Prof. Flower last June, 1 did not find 
any particulars respecting the Spanish ports, where the 
Basque sailors are more numerous than in France, and 
inhabit a more extensive line of coast. I therefore thought 
it possible that, by visiting those ports and making in¬ 
quiries respecting the literature of the provinces in which 
they are situated, and the local traditions, I might be able 
to collect some further information touching the whale- 
fishery of the Basques. It has now been suggested to me 
that such particulars as I have succeeded in bringing 
together, from their bearing on the history of the BaUemi 
bisenyensis, a nearly extinct animal, would be interesting 
to the Zoological Society. I therefore have pleasure in 
communicating the following notes on the subject. 

The coast which I personally visited this summer ex¬ 
tends from the PYcnch frontier to the 'Cabo de Pefias, 
including the Basque provinces of Guipuzcoa and Viz¬ 
caya, and the purely Spanish provinces of Santander and 
the Asturias. It is for the most part bold and rocky, with 
lofty cliffs of cretaceous limestone, having strata hove up 
at grc.it angles. Occasionally there is a stretch of sand, 
generally at the mouths of rivers, and here and there 
a rocky little boat-harbour. Forests of oak and chestnut 
clothe the mountains, with occasionally open spaces of 
fern and heather and bushes of arbutus and myrtle, In 
some places the chestnut-groves conic down almost to the 
water’s edge. Along tliis coast there are many small 
fidiing-towns. Kuenierrabi.1, on its picturesque hiU, over¬ 
looks the French frontier. Following thfe coast to the 
westward the next port is Pasajds, and then comes the 
city of San Sebastian, which was the centre of the old 
whale-fishery. Zarauz is a town stretching along the 
shores of a sandy bay. Guetaria is built in a cleft of rocks 
which are sheltered behind the island of San Anton. 
Zumaya and Deva are are at the mouths of rivers; and 
Motrico is a picturesque little town built on steep slopes 
like Clovelly, overlooking a rocky Ixiy. These arc the 
ports of Guipuzcoa. 

Ondarroa, at the mouth of Its river, where small schoon¬ 
ers are still built, is the first port of Vizcaya, coming from 
the cast. I..equeitio is a large and more important place, 
sending out about a hundred fibhing-boats. Next come 
Mundaca, at the mouth of the river of Guernica, Benneo, 
another populous fishing-town with as many boats as 
Lcqueitio, Plencia, and Portugaletc and Santurce in the 
bay of Bilbao. These are the principal Vizcayan ports. 
The province of Santander has Castro-Urdialcs, Laredo 
and Santofia on the shores of a large harbour, Santander 
itself, and San Vicente de la Barquera. In the Asturias 
are the ancient ports of Llanes, Rivadesella, ViUaviciosa, 
the important town of Gijon, Caudas, and Luanco. From 
the little village of Luanco to the end of the Cabo de las 
Penas is a walk of eight miles, and this was the most 
western point I reached. 

The Basque fishermen arc a handsome race. They go 
away on their fishing-voyages for many days, and are 
brave honest, and industrious; while both men and 
women are always cheerful and light-hearted. They 
belong to a people who, for centuries, have repelled 
foreign invasion, have enjoyed free institutions, and made 
their own laws. The Basque fishermen arc the descend¬ 
ants ofAhe old whalers, and retain their traditions. They 
have, from time to time, produced naval worthies whose 
names are historical. Among them are Sebastian del 
Chno, q,native of the little fishing-town of Guetaria, who 
was the first circumnavigator of the globe; Legaspi, the 
conqueror of the Philippine Islands ; Machinde Munguia, 
the Spanish Grenville; and Churruca, whose gallantry 
at the battle of Trafalgar won for him the admiration of 
his English foes. 

Such men were the product of the whale-fishery, which 
was for the Basques, as it has since been for the BritUh, 
an admirable nursery for seamen. 

My first inquiries bad reference to the antiquity of fhc 
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Basque whale-fishery. The following facts show that it 
was a well established trade in the twelfth century, so that 
it probably existed at least two centuries earlier. King 
Sanebo (the Wise) of Navarre granted privileges to the 
city of San Sebastian in the year 1150 a.d. In this 
grant there is a list of articles of merchandise with 
the duties that must be paid for warehousing them: 
whale-bone has a prominent place in the list. ** Carga 
de boquinas-barbas de balknas .... 2 dineros'* The 
same privileges were extended by Alfonso VIII. of 
Castille to P^uenterrabia in 1203, and to Motrico and 
Guetaria in 1204. Ferdinand III., in a royal order dated 
at Burgos the 28th September, 1237, gave similar privi¬ 
leges to 2araiiz; and this document contains further proof 
of the antiquity of the whale-fishery. For a claim is made 
that, in accordance with custom (“sicut forum cst”) the 
King should have a slice of each whale, along the back¬ 
bone, from the head to the tail. The custom here referred 
to indicates the antiquity of the fishery. At Guetaria it 
was the custom to give the first fish of the season to the 
King, who usually returned half. 

Another proof of the importance of the whale-fishery 
on the northern coast of Spain, and probably also of its 
antiquity, is the fact that no less tlun six of the towns 
have a whale for their coat of arms. This ch.irge is in 
the arms of fuenterrabia. Over the portal of the first 
house in a steep old street of Guetaria there is a shield of 
arms consisting of a whale amidst waves of the sea. At 
Motrico the town arms consist of a whale in the sea, 
harpooned, and a boat with men bolding the line. The 
same device is carved on the wall of the Town Hall of 
Lequeitio. The arms of Dermeoand Castro-Urdiales also 
contain a whale. I was assured that vigias or look-out 
posts were established on the headlands, and high up the 
mountains overlooking the fishing-towns, whence notice 
was given directly a whale was seen spouting in the offing; 
and soon the boats were in pnrsuit. On the mountain of 
Talayamcndi (“Look-out mountain”) above Zarauz, 
there arc some ruined walls which, according to Madoz, 
are the remains of one of these watch-towers, whence 
warnings were sent down the moment a whale was in sight. 
In some of the towns there arc records which throw 
light on the whale-fishery, but (chiefly during the French 
occupation) most of the ancient archives have been de¬ 
stroyed or are lost. P'ortunately this is not universally the 
case. In the town of Leoueitio eight of the “//^r<7x ^ 
fabrica " or fabric rolls of tne church, commencing from 
the year 1510, have been preserved, which contain much 
interesting information. 

The most ancient document relating to whales in the 
Lequeitio archives is dated September iith, 1381. It is 
there ordered and agreed by the CabHdo that the whale¬ 
bone taken shall be divided into three parts, two for re¬ 
pairing the boat-harbour, and the third for the fabric of 
the church. 'J'he same order is repeated in another docu¬ 
ment dated 1608. In ihe Libras de foArica de la iglesia 
de Lequeitio there is a list of the whale killed, in various 
years, by the boats of Lraueitio, from 1517 to 1661. 

1517. Two whales killed. 1525. Returns in money 
value. 1531. January and P'ebruary, two large and one 
small whale killed. 1532. None killed. 1536. Two large 
whales and one small 1538. Six whales killed. 1542. Two 
whales killed. 1543. One whale wounded by the Lequeitio 
people, but captured at Motrico. Divided between the 
two towns. 1543. Two whales killed, mother and young. 
The Mayor-domo working all day at the whalebone, and 
received 2 rials. 1546. February 24, a whale killed in 
front of St. Nicholas Island. The bone yielded 
ducados. 1550. Two whales killed. 1570. One whale 
killed. 1576. One whale killed. 1578, One whale killed, 
1580. Three and a young one. 1608. One whale killed. 
1^. Three whales killed. 1611. Two small whales 
killed, in concert with the men of Andarroa. which led to 
a law-suit. 1617. One whale killed. t6is. One whale 


killed. 1619. One whale killed. 1622 One whale killed 
with its young. 1649. Two whales killed. 1650. Two 
whales killed. 1657. Two whales killed and two young. 
i66t. One whale killed. 

In the Libra de Fabrica including the years from 1731 
to 1781 there is no mention of a whale, nor in the two 
succeeding books. The sailors went long voyages in 
search of them. But in 1712, fifty years after the last 
entry in the books, there were boats'and apparatus for 
catching vrhales. In 1740 it was said that there were no 
sailors in I.equeirio, all having gone on long whaling 
voyages. In a record of a marriage at Lequeitio on July 
15th, 1712, among the goods of the bride arc mentioned 
a whale-boat with sails, lines, harpoons, and apparatus 
complete. Of the bridegroom it is said that “he was 
clothed decently, having four coats of London cloth, a 
good chest to keep his clothes in and another for travel¬ 
ling, a mattras, pillow, and blanket, and needful clothes 
for going to sea.” So that between them they were well 
piepared for a whaling expedition. 

These entries at T.cqueiiio indicate that, during the six¬ 
teenth century, the whales were abundant; for if this was 
the catch of only one village out of at least twenty along 
the coast, we may fairly multiply it by at least ten for the 
average yield of the fishery. 

In the books of the Cofradia de Afareantes of Zarauz 
there are similar records, from which it appears that 
between the years 1637 and 1801 as many as fifty-five 
whales were killed by the Zarauz people, whose prowess 
was known throughout the Cantaorian coast. There is 
one noteworthy tradition at Zarauz, to the effect that two 
young sailors, without any help, chased, harpooned, and 
killed a lai^e whale, and brougnt it safely to the beach. 
This deed is immortalised on imperishable stone. Over 
the portal of a bouse in Zarauz, No. 13 Calle de Azara, 
there is an inscription, now in the greater part rendered 
illegible by time, but with letters of the shape .and style 
used in the sixteenth century. To the left of the inscrip¬ 
tion there is carved a harpooned whale, with the line 
fastened to a boat, in which are two men. Don Nicolas 
de Soraluce, the learned historian of Guipuzcoa, told me 
that an old resident in Zarauz, named Bclaunzardn, had 
often spoken to him of the feat recorded on this stone 
slab; adding that be used to hear his grandmother exjplain 
that the carving represented the harpooning and killing 
of a whale by two young sailors in a single boat. This 
deed was considered worthy of being handed down to 
posterity, and the stone was therefore placed over the 
door of the bouse of these two brothers, or, as some say, 
a father and son. 

There are some other records as to the disposition of 
the whalebone. By an order dated November 2oth, 1474, 
the town of Guetaria gave half the value of each whale 
towards the repair of the church and of the boat-harbour. 
In San Sebastian, according to an ancient custom, the 
whalebone was given to the Cofrat&a (brotherhood) af 
San Pedro, 

It is clear that the whales, close along the coast, be¬ 
came very scarce in the middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, when the entries at Lequeitio cease, and that the 
Basque sailors then began to seek the means of exercising 
their special craft by making long voyages, even to the 
Arctic regions. Such voyages were occasionally made at 
a still earlier period. It is stated by Madoz that a pilot 
of Zarauz, named Matias de Echeve^te, was the first 
Spaniard who visited the banks of Newfoundland ; and, 
according to a memoir written by his son, that he made 
twenty-eight voyages from 1545 to 1599, ihe year of his 
death. In the accounts of the first English whaling 
voyages to Spitzbergen, in the collection of Purchas, we 
read of Basque ships from San Sebastian lircauenting 
those Arctic seas in search of whales, and of tne ove^ 
bearing way in which their captains were often treated 
by the English. Nevertheless, the English were glad to 
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obtain the help of the Basque sailors to do for them the 
most perilous and difficult part of the work, namely, the 
harpooning and killing of the whales. 

I gather from Eschricht and Reinhardt’s memoir, that 
this Biscayan whale was known to the French Basques 
as the Sardtf and was the same as the Nordkaptr of 
the Dutch and North Germans, and the Shtbag of Ice¬ 
land, a whalebone whale, but smaller and more active 
than the great Greenland whale. The Kon^e-speil (an 
ancient Norwegian record) has a passage to the effect 
that “ those who travel on the sea fear it mttch, for its 
nature is to play much with vessels." Belonging to the 
temperate North Atlantic, it is described as much more 
active than the Greenland whale, mu:h quicker and more 
violent in its movements, more difficult and dangerous to 
catch. It is smaller and has less blubber than the 
M^sticelns^ the head shorter, and the whalebone much 
thicker, but scarcely more than half as long. 

For centuries the Basques had attacked and captured 
this formidable Cetacean ; and they, in fact, monopolised 
all the experience ani skill which then existed in con¬ 
nection with the craft and mystery of whale-fishing. To 
the sailors of all other nations it was an unknown business, 
appearing alt the more perilous from their absence of 
knowledge. So it was natural that the hardy and intrepid 
fishermen from the Cantabrian coast should be in requisi¬ 
tion as harpooneers, as soon as the English and Dutch 
entered upon the Arctic whale-fishery, early in the seven¬ 
teenth century. With their services, we also borrowed 
their words. Harpoon is derived from the Basque word 
Arpoiy the root being ar^ “ to take quickly." The Basque 
Harpoinari is a " harpooneer." 

There is a letter still extant at Alcala de Henares, from 
James 1 . of England to the king of Spain, dated 1612, in 
which permission is asked to engage the services, onboard 
English vessels engaged in the Arctic whaling-trade, of 
Basque sailors skilled in the use of the harpoon. The 
fact that Basque boats’ crews were frequently shipped 
seems to show that this request was granted. In the 
whaling fleet fitted out for Spitzbe^en in 1613, under the 
Command of Benjamin Joseph, with Baffin on board the 

S meral's ship as pilot, twenty-four Basques were shipped. 

rders were given that "they were to be used very kindly 
and friendly, being strangers and leaving their own country 
to do us service.’’ The English seem to have adopted the 
fishing rules of the Basques, as well as to have benefited 
by their skill and prowess. Thus wc read of an order 
being given because "the order of the Biscaines is that 
whoso doth strike the first harping-iron into him, it is his 
whale, if his iron hold.’’ The Basques went out to attack 
the whal es in the offing, while the English got ready for 
boiling-down. We read “ News was brought to us this 
morning that the Basks had killed a whale; therefore we 
hasted to set up our furnaces and coppers, and presently 
began work; which wc continued, without any want of 
whales, till our voyage was made ’’—thanks to the Basques. 
In another place Baffin calls the Basques “our whale 
strikers." Of course the English, in due time, learnt to 
strike the whales themselves; but the Basques were their 
instructors ; and it is therefore to this noble race that we 
owe the foundation of our whaling trade. 

In travelling along the coast, I found a universal tra¬ 
dition of the whale-fishery; and often the families of 
fishermen had the harpoons hanging iili’ their houses, 
which had been there for generations. They still have 
occasion to use them when porpoises come within range; 
and on board one of the Gijon steamers there was a man 
with unerring aim. But many harpoons hang on the 
iralls as relics of the old whaling days. At Laredo the 
fishermen brought me a harpoon of peculiar construction. 
The point was narrow and very slightly barbed, but there 
wu a hinge half-way up the point, which was kept in line 
with the'Shaft by a ring. When the harpoon entered a 
whale, the ring slipped, the hinge turned, and the point 


came at right angles to the shaft, making it impossible 
for the harpoon to come out again. Baron Nordcnskidld 
informs me that this kind of harpoon is used by the 
Norwegians to kill the white whales. 

At Llancs, in Asturias, I found a large palatial bouse 
which was formerly the " Casa de BatlenasP or house 
where business connected witli the whale fishery was 
transacted. At Gijon there is also a " Casa deBaUenas” 
and also a street called Whale-lane. These names, with 
the coats of arms and traditions, are all relics of the old 
whaling days. At San Sebastian, too, there arc enormous 
tinajaSf or earthenware jars, in which the oil was stored. 

It was at one time supposed that the Batana biscayensis 
had become quite extinct; but this is certainly not the 
case. Whales are seen on the Cantabrian coast at inter¬ 
vals of about ten years, In 1844 a whale was seen of! 
Zarauz. Boats went out and it was hit, but it broke the 
lines, and got away with two harpoons and three lances 
in its body, after having towed tnc boats for six hours. 
On the 25th of July, 1850, early in the morning, a whale 
appeared off Guetaria. Boats quickly pursued it, but the 
harpooneer missed his aim, and the whale went off, 
heading N.W. In January 1854 a whale and her two 
young entered the bay of San Sebastian, One of the 
young whales was singled out for attack, but the mother 
made desperate efforts to defend it, and once broke the 
line. Eventually the mother and one calf escaped, while 
the other was secured. Of course, with proper boats and 
apparatus, and if the fishermen had had a little of their 
ancestors’ experience, all three would have been caught. 
It is the skeleton of this young whale that Professor 
Eschricht purchased at Pampluna. It is now at 
Copenhagen. 

While I was at Gijon, in the Asturias, I was told by an 
old fisherman that a whale had been caught, about 
twenty years ago, by the villagers near the lighthouse 
on Punta de Peflas. The story was not believed by 
merchants and others of whom I made inquiries, $0 I 
thought it best to investigate the matter myself. I, 
therefore, went westward to the little fishing-village of 
Luanco, and next day proceeded on foot across a wild 
mountainous country to the lighthouse of Punta de 
Pefias; a distance of sixteen miles there and back. 
There, in the court-yard of the lighthouse, was a whale’s 
jaw-bone, and the man in charge corroborated the story. 
But he added the curious statement that the whale was 
dead and half flensed, drifting in under the land, when 
the villagers first saw it, and went out in their boats to 
tow it on shore. I also found parts of the rib-bones in 
the granary of a farm-house at Viodo, a hamlet near the 
lighthouse. 

The last whale of which I obtained intelligence was 
sighted between Guetaria and Zarauz on the nth of 
February, 1878. Many boats went out from these two 

E laces, and one boat from Orio. The first harpoon that 
ept fast was thrown bv a smart young sailor of Guetaria, 
the countryman of Sebastian del Cano, the first circum¬ 
navigator of the globe. He is now in the Spanish navy. 
Eventually the whale was killed and towed on shore. 
No one derived any benefit, because there was a law-suit 
tried at Azpeitia. It appears that the harpoon was of 
Guetaria, but that the line belonged to Zarauz. Mean¬ 
while the whale became unpleasant and had to be blown 
up. The authorities of San Sebastian, however, through 
the intervention of Don Nicolas Soraluce, secured the 
braes, and the skeleton is now carefully set up in the 
small museum in that city. It is 48 feet long, and rart 
of the whale-bone remains in the jaw. There are also 
bones of a whale found in the sands at Deva in the same 
museum. I was given part of a whale's rib dug up on 
the Lequeitio beach, and a Jaw-bone which was long in 
the court-yard of the palace of the Coant of Revillagigedo 
at Gijon, is now preserved in the Jovellanos Institute, in 
the same town. Of course there must be any number of 
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bales buried in the sand of the beaches ufaere so 
nuusy biindreds of whales have been flensed in former 
centuries. 

In 1878 the accomplished historian of Guxpuscoa, Don 
Nicolas SoraJiice, printed a pamphlet at Vitoria on “ the 
origin and histo^ of the whale and cod fisheries," ahich 
contains much interesting information. I may add that 
Senor Soraluce is preparing some additional chapters on 
the whalc’flsbery, and that he expects, to obtain co^es 
of interesting document - relating to the mme subject 
from the archives of the Ministry of |darine at Madrid. 


A SYSTEM OF METEOROEQGJC4L OBSER^ 
VATIONS JN THE CHIKa SEAS 

I N a recent article in Nature we inferred to the 
proposal to establish an observatory at Hongkong 
under the superintendence of Major Pahsier, K.E., and 
expressed a hope that Mr. Hart, of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, would be successful in his eflbrts for the esta¬ 
blishment of a number of meteorological stations along 
the coast of China. The China seas, on account of their 
numerous currents and destructive typhoons, are espe¬ 
cially dangerous to shipping, and the valoe, in a material 
sense, of a thorough and accurate series of observations 
of this kind can hardly he overrated. Moved by these 
considerations, the Shanghai General Chamber of Com* 
merce, the most numerous and influential foreign mer¬ 
cantile body in the Far East, has taken the matter in hand, 
and at a recent meeting, reported in the CtUsHal Ent^tre^ 
discussed ''the feasibility of organising a system of meteo¬ 
rological reports from, the China coast and the interior, 
with the view of improving the knowledge of the origin 
and direction of storms, and warning mariners of their 
»proacfa.” The Chamber wisely consulted the Reverend 
Father Dechevrens, director of the Jesuits' Observatory 
at Siccaw'ei, not far from Shanghai, who recommended- 
that the object of the system ^ould be twofold(1) 
To give shipmasters a suflicient knowledge of the meteo¬ 
rology of Chinese and Japanese W’atflrs to enable them at 
all times, and especially at critical moments, to recognise 
the best routes to follow in order to reach' their destina¬ 
tions as speedily as possible, and emerge with credit from 
storms which they have been unable to avoid; and (2) 
to give vessels about to leave the port notice of the winds 
ana weather they will probably meet during the subse¬ 
quent twenty-four hours. The Skeawei Cbservatory wUl 
be able to accomplish both these ends, provided it 
receives the co-operation of the various shipmasters re¬ 
sorting to the coast of China. It is recommended that 
every vessel should be provided with a register in which 
at stated intervals during the day the conditions of the 
barometer and thermometer, the direction and force of 
the wind, and the quantity of rain are accurately re¬ 
corded. In addition to these the various lighthouse 
keepers snd cflicers at Custom stations along the coast 
should keep a similar reeister. The director of iheob', 
servatory will have in these numerous observations s 
basis on which to work, and his investigations and the 
result will be made puUic as widely as possible. 

Father Dechevrens then proceeds to describe what in 
already known of the meteorology of the China sees. 
Two kinds of storms pcevftil there^ those from tbenostb, 
which may be called tM storma of winter, or the nocthem 
monsoon^f nd the typhooniv which are, properiy speaking, 
storms o£ summer, or the southern mohioon. The flnt 
come from the interior of Asia and travd towards the 
North Pacifre from west to east> whilethe second gene¬ 
rally fwmain conined to. the neig M m wflie o d of the ^i- 
lippinca Fohnosi^ and the-Giitf« Toaqiiin. Inoidmrto 
sKi^ these sterms- more tSaomSifi tibe< otassesaceqr 
should ravehre, twice ddly» iMitamiMiCil ofaservadone 
frfDas Maailat Hongkeng, Amoy, 'JliaMn^ Nagasaki, and 
Vtadivastodn By these meaae wamihigs ci* be rapidly 


conveyed to and from Shanghai of storms cemipg ekbex 
from the north or south. I'he obrervatoiy at Siccawei, 
moreover, should be connected by telephone with riw 
foreign concession in Shanghai, and Father Dechevrens 
oflers the services of one of his observers for the Shang¬ 
hai end of the line. 'I he Director concludes Us Report 
with the obiervation that the work will not be one of a 
day, fpr ever}thing is jet to be done. ** The meteorology 
of these countries must be commenced at its foundation.** 

The recommendations contained in this Report were 
all adopted by the Chamber of Commerce, the members 
taking on themselves all the flnaiictal and business man¬ 
agement of the undertaking. The owners of vessels 
and the Chinese Customs were called upon to supply the 
instruments necessary for observing, which were those 
recommended by the Meteorological Office in London, 
and already in use in some British mail steamers. 
The agent of the Great Northern Telegraph Company 
has promised to transmit the daily reports free of charge, 
and it is anticipated that the Chinese authorities and the 
local underwriters will contribute the funds necessary for 
carrying out the project. 

Taken in conjunction with the establishment of a com¬ 
plete observatory in Hongkong, for which, .as we have 
already mention^, the Colonial Government has liberally 
provided, the scheme above described is one of much 
scientific and practical importance. Although several 
observatories are already in existence at various parts of 
the China seas, no combined attempt has been made 
to study systematically the meteorology of these regions. 
The project which has now been adopted by the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce helps to bring to a focus a num¬ 
ber of observations which, taken singly, are of small 
value, but vhen collected and examined by competent 
scientific men, cannot fail to produce beneficial results 


THE AURORA^ 

II. 

A S we have said, it was net uncommon at the Vegti's 
** winter quarters to see two or more auroral-arcs, one 
of abich was generally the “common arc.” The second 
was nearly parallel to it and separated from it by an un- 
lighted space which was sometimes crossed by rays of 
light. It would be most important for a thorough know¬ 
ledge of aurorae to know the true mutual position of the 
arcs; but here again simultaneous measurrments at two 
distant places are necessary, and not having such, 
Nordenskjbld remarks that three suppositions may be 
made. First, that the two arcs have irregular positiona 
with regard to one another; secondly, that they aroi 
superposed on one another, having their centres on the 
same axis perpendicular to the surface of the earth; and 
third, that their centres are on the same radius of the 
earth, and^that they are situated in about the same plane. 
In all tbr^ cases the aspects of the arcs would be quite 
different. The observations at the Vega’s wintering place 

f irore that the last case is the rule, and that arcs irregu- 
hrly situated with report to one another, or crossing one 
another (which would correspond to the first and second 
supposition^, are exceptions; and NordenskjOld arrives at 
the conclusion that the auror»ara which were seen from 
the Vegat were usually in about the same plane. It 
might fae asked, however, if it were not more natural to 
suppose that both ring^s are at the same distance from the 
earth's surflice, their centres being situated on the same 
radius of the earth? But on March 14. two parallel arcs 
appeared, and soon joined together into a broad belt,the 
interior edge of which was 5, and the exterior one. wan 
15" above the horizcn,hoth edges being, quite concectiin, 
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and the belt showiiq^ a tendency to divide into parallel' The rays which sometimes, but rarely, appeared during 
baadsi wUiJ»t its bniliascy renuuned the same towards j the arc-aurom also confirms the supposition. They were 
the lowtr and upper edges; Nordensk^d considers | usually cast front the interior arc towards the exterior and 
therefore as moat probable that all the luminous sheet reached its edge, but never went beyond it. On the con- 
afiTorded by these arcs was in the same plan& ' trary, when the aurora was intense, new rajs were cask 



t t Flto. 6 .»TIm Hme, at.as.ist 

fnwn the exterior are,as well tmratdi the toterier ode,as j are in the tame plane which pasaca^thcough hetklpmlr- 
Th**® phenomena reiuler Itnoit j noua circles. If these two circles weee. iiiinrted.ie^the. 
PwwaMe that tbeie rays (which must not t)e confounded { same upper strata o£ our atmoaphenir it' uwMba ntaenn 
tl)i>se.whletrftBinthedraperieidoxnigsttoiig;atirQrae) | able to tnppose tha* the rays which flow frone qm' to^ 
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another are also in the same strata. In this case they thus the region of their visibility must be still further 
<ould not be rectilinear, but must flow upon curves drawn increased, including Mexico, Spain, Morocco, Greece, 
by a radius equal to the distance from the crowns to the Asia Minor, a part of Turkestan, and Mantchuria; that 
centre of earth; therefore, when seen from the Veet^s is, even such tracts where aurora: very rarely occur. But 
winter quarters, the rays which were ca*t 50^ or 60® from Nordcnskjdld does not maintain that all aurorae observed 
the edge of the luminous arc, would appear only exception- in Europe were due to rays cast from the glory in its 
ally as straight lines; usually they would show a regular plane. He thinks it would be too bold an assertion, as it 
-curvature of several degrees. But neither at Kolutebin would mean that thousands of observers were in error as 
Bay nor at other places did Nordenskjold remark such a to the idea they got of the direction of rays. But it is 
curvature, and he concludes that the common aurora- probable that a certain part of radiant auroras observed in 
glory must be produced in a plane perpendicular to the Europe are due to rays cast in the plane of the glory, and 
•earth's radius, which passes through the aurora-pole, not to rays cast in the direction of the inclination-needle. 
But it is possible also that the long exterior rays may As to the drapery-aurora which was seen once during the 
have quite another direction than those which connect Vegds wintering, it seemed to have had its seat nearer to 
together aurora-rings; and whilst these last arc cast in the surface of the earth. Such aurorte are obviously in 
the plane of the aurora-glory, the former may be launched the same relations to the common arc as the irregular 
in the direction of the inclination-needle. winds and storms of the north are to the regular trade- 

A drapery-aurora was seen but once at the Vegds winds of the south, 
winter-quarters. But sometimes the common arc rose On the contrary, the space where the common ring of 
more above the horizon, or changed its bearing; or new the glory is visible is very limited. Its projection on the 
arcs, (juite different from the common one, appeared, earth’s surfacce would be a circle drawn from the aurora 
Sometimes, as, for instance, during the night of March 3 pole by a radius of iS^ measured on the surface of our 
to 4 (Fig. 3), the bows crossed one another. In general globe. And if its height above this surface is 0*03 radius 
the feeble aurorae were quite regular, whilst the more of the earth, it must be seen above the horizon in a belt 
intense afforded more or less irregularity. But even these 14® wide on both sides of this projection. But to be ob- 
latter usually began with the appearance of the common served its faint arc must have a height of at least 4® 
faint arc ; tliis soon increased, divided into pieces by the above the horizon, and so the belt of visibility of the 
appearance of brilliant knots—not divided, however, into common glory-ring is still less. Besides, if the aurora- 
rays—and flame-like knots maintained for a long time the glory is in reality a ring of light of small thickness 
same position, sometimes in the neighbourhood of the situated 200 kilometres above the surface of our globe, 
arc, but mostly in the north-eastern part of the sky, some- it will not be visible in those parts of the earth where it 
times also in the zenith. From these knots were thrown appears in the zenith; there it would appear as a too 
flames of equally diffused light (not divided into rays), faint diffused girdle of light about 60® wide, and most 
often, as it seemed, perpendicular to the plane of the probably would not be perceived, 
glory, and in such case spreading to a very great height Therefore we must have five different regions situated 
above the surface of the earth. The aurora of March 3 around the aurora pole, where the glory would appear 
to 4 was remarkable for the number of arcs which ap- under quite different aspects. These five regions are 
peared; towards 9.30 p.m. they crossed one another at represented on the map, Fig. 7, which is a reduction of 
their north-western extremities, but disappeared after Nordenskjold’s map. 

oleven o'clock, so that at midnight only the common arc In the nrst circular region around the aurora-pole (I. 
was seen. But about one o’clock another series of arcs on our map), inscribed in a circle drawn from the aurora 
appeared towards the west, the outer being tangential pole with a radius measuring 8” on the surface of the 
to the common arc near the horizon, much like to a double earth, the glory is visible o^y as a luminous mist, or as a 
solar halo. very low bow, in a direction opposite to the aurora-pole. 

Another interesting aurora was seen on March 20 to As the projection of rays within the common arc seems to 
21 (Figs. 4, and 6). It was remarkable by the extension be very rare, the aurora phenomena is very rarely to be 
and great size of the arcs, by their elliptic shape, and by seen in this region. Very many Arctic explorers have 
the circumstance that the short axes of the ellipses were visited this region: Parry, Ross, McCIintock, Kennedy, 
not vertical above the horizon, but inclined, sometimes to Oslwrn, Saun^rs, Belcher, Hayes, Kane, Hall, Stephen- 
the right (Fig. 5) and sometimes to the left (Fig. 6). It son, and Nares, have wintered within it; but among their 
seems as if the plane of the glory was slowly oscillating careful and varied observations aurorae occupy quite an 
for some 4® or 5® on both sides or its usual position. insignificant place—a circumstance very remarkable, as it 

On March 30 to 31 there appeared a great number of is <»vious that aurorae cannot be overlooked by Arctic 
arcs, which were seen all at the same time. Of six arcs, travellers, being the only variety during the long Arctic 
■only two were in the north-eastern part of the sky, whilst nights. Parry saw aurorae as a feeble diffused light in 
the summit of the third was nearly at the zenith, at a the south-west; Hayes saw but three aurorae; and Capt. 
height of 80® and three others were beyond the zenith, Nares says: " Light flashes of aurora wera occasionally 
their summits being respectively 105®, 125®, and 135® dis- seen on various bearings, but most commonly passing 
taut from the north-eastern horizon. through the zenith. None were of sufficient brilliancy to 

It is most important to determine where, and under call for notice. The phenomena may be said to have 
what asi^t, the aurora-glory is visible in different parts been insignificant in the extreme, and, as far as we could 
■of our globe, and Nordenskjdld gives special attention discover, were totally unconnected with any magnetic or 
to this subject The second (outer) ring and its rays can electric disturbance.” 

be sec.! over a very great surface of the northern hemi- The second region (II.) is inclosed between two circles 
where. If the rays which were seen from the as drawn from the aurora pole by radii 8® and 16® long. The 
flowing from this nug to thf zenith were cast in the plane common ring of aurora must be seen in this region as 
■of the glory, and if they were cast from all parts of the a luminous bow, the upper part of which is situated in 
nng, they must have been seen over a circle drawn from a bearing opposite to that of the aurora-pole, that is, 
the auioiB-pole by a radius measuring 5000 kilometres on about the magnetic south. Ross, Parry, McClure, Mac 
the surface of the earth. This c&cle would include Ointoch^ Koldewey, and Nordenskjdld (1872-73) hsve 
North America as far as California, Enij^d, France, wintered in tWi regnon. Ross, on Septemoer 23, 28, and 
and the northern parts of the Ibenan Peninsula, Austria- 2^ 1818, saw vertical rays in the southern part of the 
Hungary, Crimea, Siberia, and Northern Sakhalin, But horizon, and Parry, on September 15,182S, »w a bow S’ 
the rays often passed beyond the zmUh of the and or 6* high, which lasted, nearly uneban^, for two or 
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three hours in the south-east. The observations of the 
Swedish expedition at Mussel Bay (Spitsbergen) were but 
very incompletely published, but they were also in accord¬ 
ance with the present views of Nordenskjbld. The in¬ 
terior circle of the bow which was seen from the Vejfa, 
and which was but 5° above the horizon, must be seen 
from Mussel Bay, close by the zenith, and therefore nearly 
invisible; while the exterior part of the common arc 
api^ared as a bow of regularly spread light in the mag¬ 
netic south. Rays of light were spread from it towards 
the interior circle, and gave rise to the beautiful draperies 
which so often were seen at Mussel Bay. When the 
aurora became still stronger, rays of light were sent out 
even in the interior circle, from the zenith towards the 
magnetic north, and then a crown appeared, whose rays 
seemed to meet together at the place where the inclina¬ 
tion needle was directed. 

The third region (III of the map) is situated between 
two circles drawn from the aurora-pole by radii 16^ and 


20° long. In this region the common arc must be in the 
zenith, and, as has already been pointed out, it must be 
less often seen as a bow than as a diffuse light spread 
upon the sky; but this light is so small in comparison 
with the ray-aurorae which begin in this region, that it 
must draw but little attention. The second interior circle 
of the glory must appear m this region as a bow in the 
magnetic south, and the common, or the interior one, as a 
luminous arc in the magnetic north, and both arcs must 
cast rays to one another through the zenith, from north to 
south, or vice versA. The region comprises the northern 
parts of British America, the middle parts of Davis Strait, 
a part of Southern Greenland, Southern Spitsbergen, and 
Franz Joseph Land; Maguire, Tobiessen, and Payer 
wintered id this region. As is known, Weyprecht has 
given a very good risutn^af the meteorological observations 
of the expedition, which correspond to a maximum year of 
aurorm. There were, during 1873-74, fifty-eight arc- 
aurorae, thirteen of which had the summits of their arcs 



Fig. z-— M«p«howIiic tlit vlilbillly of ihc commoo aurora-Klory in tha nonhern hemuphan (reduced from NoTd«nik]nld‘s map). 


m the magnetic north, and twenty-eight in the south, 
whilst the arcs of seventeen other auroras passed through 
me zenith, or communicated by rays through the zenith 
from north to south, or vice versd. Besides, the aurora 
often Wan with a diffused light which Weyprecht has 
described as Nordlkhtdunst (aurora-mist), and which 
spread over great parts of the sky. Weyprecht draws 
special attention to the arc-aurorar, and says: “ Separate 
not s^ in them. The arc has J>ut a nfoderate 
bnUiancy, which is equally distributed throughout its 
sur&ce. Intense aurorae never appear in the shape of 
aro^ The arc characterises the regular and quiet form 
of the phenomenon.’' * 

The fwth region (IV. of Fig. 7) is a belt drawn by 
two r^li 20® and 38 long. It passes through Northern 
Siberia British America, the southern extremity of 
Greenland, Iceland, Northern Scandinavia, and Novaya 


Zemlya. In this region the aurorae usually begin with a 
luminous bow in the magnetic north, out of which spread 
radiant beams of more or less intense light, either into 
free space or to another ring parallel to the former, but 
lying nigher above the earth’s surface. The observations 
of Wrangel and Anjou, and those of the Vega were made 
in this region, as well as those made in Iceland,Southern 
Greenland, and in the middle parts of British America; 
but Nordenskjaid did not have these last at his disposal. 
Wrangel has ^pve^ much attention to aurorm and, so far 
at can judged froaz the incomplete information pub¬ 
lished in bis "TVavels” and in Parrot's account of 
Wrangel’s physical observations, they confirm the exist¬ 
ence of a permanent luminous ring around a certain 
point of the earth’s surface, in the neighbourhood of the 
magnetic pole. During his travels on the shore east of 
the Lena mouth, Wrangel mostly saw bow-shaped aurorae, 
the summit of which was in the diriktion N. ta®-22® E. 
(true). 

The fifth region (V. of our map) is inclosed between'the 
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loregoing and a circle drawn around the aurora-pole by 
a raoins 38” long. The interior circles of the glory are 
sot seen in this region, but we see sometimes their rays 
and the exterior rings, less common and less regular. The 
quiet aurora is rare in this region, but the aurora-storms 
and the beautiful drapery-aurors are most usual. 

It IS obvious that the frequency of aurorae must be dif¬ 
ferent in the difierent regions represented on the map 
<Fig. 7). They must be most frequent in region IV., as 
in this we may see both the common glory and the 
'drapery-aurone, which arise at a greater distance from 
the aurora-pole, and probably nearer to the surface of the 
earth. Towards the north this region is bordered by a 
belt where auroras must be less frequent, and which, in 
its turn, includes another belt of a maximum frequency 
«f aurorae, where the arc-aurora must be most common ; 
but the drapery-aurone are below the horizon. In the 
circular region around the aurora-pole itself, even the 
common arc is below the horizon, and therefore aurorae 
must be rare. Therefore Nordenskjold observes that his 
map is much like that of the frequency of aurorae pub¬ 
lished by Prof. Fritz {Peterutann's Mittheilungeti^ 1874, 
p. 374). Besides, the visibility of aurorae depends upon 
Che position of the sun, and Nordenskjold observes that 
it seems that the aurora-arc disappears, or at least be¬ 
comes invisible, as soon as the sun's rays illuminate that 
part of our atmosphere where the aurora-ring has its 
seat. Calculating on this principle a table of the hours 
W'hen the aurora-arc must appear and disappear for an 
observer stationed at the Vegas winter-quarters, he finds 
that the disappearance of the aurora in the morning is 
in accordance with this supposition, whilst its appearance 
in the evening seems to be independent of this cause, as 
it used to appear about nine o'clock. 

As to the relation of aurora; to terrestrial magnetism, 
this wilt be better seen when all the observations of the 
Vega are published. But Nordenskjold remarks that the 
^'common arc," so long as it was not transformed into 
more intense forms of aurora, did not exert on the mag¬ 
netic needle any influence which might not hav'e been 
included in the usual observations of variations. But 
Che more intense aurorae exerted such an influence, and 
when the aurora was on the increase, the declination 
showed a small tendency to a deviation towards the west, 
whilst the intensity varied much; the horizontal com¬ 
ponent diminished, and the vertical one increased, espe¬ 
cially as the aurorze approached the zenith. 

Nordenskjdld tried auso to make some spectral observa¬ 
tions on aurorae, and he observed the usual greenish- 
yellow line, together with a bluish-grey spectrum towards 
the violet end. But the observations were rendered so 
difficult by the fearful frosts that he could not succeed in 
making more detailed measurements. 

He concludes his most interesting memoir on aurorae 
with the following wordsWhen writing this contribu¬ 
tion to our knowledge of the position of aurorae in space, 
I had at my disposal but few former wosln on this sub- 
•ect. I must espeoiaUy regret that our very rich library 
of travel did not contain the works of Mairans, Bravais, 
FriU, Loomis, Ac. After returning home 1 discovered 
that a.m^od of determining the height of aurorae 
similar to mine was proposed by Fr. Cbr. Mayer (Com- 
enent. Acad. Scioot. Petropolitanie, part i, p, 35 *. S*- 
Petersburg, 17^8), mid applied, among others, by Tor- 
•bem Beiiman (A>/. Mr/, Akad. HaHtUmgar, xxv., 
Stockhohu, i 7 ^jPP- *93 and 349 ? «*viL 1766, p. zzA 
But Bergman mrlved at unconect liguies, as he supposed 
that the centee «f the aurora ring is situated on the radws 
of the satth-wUefa panes through the prie. Besides^ be 
bad no observadotts upon the cammm arCj and had only 
measuremmitiof the latger, -less xcgiilar arcs i^idi are 
seen 'from more sootbern zisgimis. Knowing how little 
time remains for personal investigation to one who 
returns fimm a long exploration In unknown tracts, I have 


preferred to publish at least a general account of the 
most important features of the observations I made at the 
winter-quarters than to postpone the publication 
for an indefinite time. The want or a larger perusal of 
former literature upon the subject will prorably be 
excused to some extent by the circumstance that, when 
j writing this, I had the opportunity of continuously com¬ 
paring the sketch I have tried to draw with the natural 
phenomena themselves.” P. K. 


r/OTES 

The second ascent of Ben Nevis for the winter was made on 
Saturday last by Mr. Livingstone, Fort William, to read the 
thermometer at the station of the Scottish Meteorological Society 
on the top of the mountain. The depth of snow was found to 
be much greater at the top than on the occasion of' the previous 
visit. On the edge of the jvecipices the snow lay to a depth of 
fifteen to twenty feet, the Ordnance Survey C.iirn barely over¬ 
topping it, and the liut built for the accommodation of Mr. 
Wragge during summer being almost completely buried under 
the snow wreaths. The depth of the snow rapidly diminished 
in the direction of the protecling-cage for the thermometers, 
outside which it was only three feet deep. Inside the cage, for¬ 
tunately, there was scarcely any snow, thus leaving the register¬ 
ing thermometers free. The maximum thermometer read 32*'l, 
and the minimum i3"'2, the^e being the extremes of temperature 
at the top since the date of the previous visit on December 3 
(Nature, vol. xxv. p. 135). The temperature at the time of 
the visit, i p.m., was 3i*'4 in the cage, and by thermmitre 
froiJ, 33“‘i. The spring near the summit was deeply 
buried in snow, but the sjiring at 3500 feet high was 
open, and the lempemture of its water uas 37* *3, the air 
at the same place being 4i'’'a The temperature of the 
water of the Lake wtis 43®*!, and that of the air at the same 
height 44*'8. At Fort William the maximum temperature for 
the same day was 53®-5, and the minimum in December a3'’'5, 
aiKl in January afi'-S. Hence the temperature at the top had 
fallen only nb mt lo'-o lower than the lowest at the level of the sea 
during the winter. The day was very favourable for the ascent, 
which was made without difficulty. 'Fhougb it bod rained 
heavily at Fort William on the Friday, no fresh snow bad fallen 
on the Ben, and as the afternoon san softened the snow some¬ 
what, the descent was very easy, the first aooo feet being done 
in thirty-three minutes. The observations mode on these two 
occasions show that as the snow accumulates to such great 
depths near the edge of the precipice, tlie cb.servatory it is 
projjosed to erect should be built at some distance from it. 

The death is aunounced, on February 8, of Prof. Joaeph 
Decaisne, the eminent naturalist, at the age of aeventy-five 
years, 

W’e regret to arniounee the death of Adam von Burg, vice- 
president of the Viernii Academy; ihe died on Febn^ 1, 
aged eighty-five. Hu was well-known by hi* mathematical and 
mechanical papers, especially by his " Compendium dec hiibezeii 
Matbematik” and “Compendium popoheren Mochaaik und 
Maschlaeulebce.” 

Let «s remind our readers that in coimectloa with Captain 
Abney's lectures there i* an interesting Eahibiliaa of Photo¬ 
graphic Apparatus and Appliances at the Sode^ of Altl, of 
which a Catalogue bas been kaued. Ihe cxUbiUoa wlU he ^cn 
till February. 23 from 10 to 4, and on VMnendagrcmnlngsfroiP 
fi to 10. dmy onaloteMiCediiB'fholognqpfay nuqr Obtain ndmis 
sion by applying to the Secretaiy of the Society of Arts. To¬ 
night there Will be a demanstradonof-Idielqgnpl^ wlthartiflolal 
, lights likely to he of great intensL 
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CoLONEl. Browne and Mr. Simmons have decided to attempt 
a balloon journey across the Channel from Canterbury, on 
March 2, or as soon after that date as the wind permits, 

Thk Mineralogical Museum of the Florence Institute for 
Superior Studies has become possessed of two remarkably fine 
specimeus of tourmaline and beryl from the granite vein of San 
Fiero, in Campo in Klba. These are represented by ebromo. 
lithograph plates in the Kivista Seitntifico-Indmtriale (January 
15). Tbe one granitic piece, 30 cm, long, and 18 cm broad, 
has 50 tourmalines (mostly of bottle-green colour) implanted in 
it, all of large size (some 62 mm. long and 12 mm, thick); there 
are also two beryls and a small crystal of zircon. The other 
specimen is larger, measuring 40 cm, by 20 cm. ; it h.'is 132 tour, 
maliaes, 9 beryls, and 3 zircon groups, besides a large quantity 
of orthocluse, quartz, and albite crystaU. 

A NKW fentnre of the journal just named is the addition of 
aummories, in French, German, and English, of the papers in 
that portion of the review called the “ Giomaledel Naturallata.'* 
The English, we may remark, is of a somewhat entertaining 
sature. 

An ascent was made from theliU Villette Gasworks, Fiiris, on 
Thursday, February 9, with the Vulcan balloon. The balloon 
having asceiuled to an altitude of 3000 feet, the thermometer, ex¬ 
posed in the sun, showed a tem]ierature of 20” C., and the reading 
was published in the. Ville dt Paris and other papers of tbe lOth. 
It has elicited some astonishment, the w eather being rather cold 
and cloudy. But on the nth the grass thermometer of Mont- 
souris Observ.'itory exhibited a temperature of 17'' C., and a 
total change of weather was observed. Kain fell in (he night of 
the nth-12th for the first time after a space of thirty-five con¬ 
tinuous days of uninterrupted and unprecedented dryness. The 
navigation of the Seine had become difficult owing to the low 
level of the water. During this extraordinary period the electro¬ 
meter of Monlsouris gave without any interruption low readings, 
and with the exception of a very few instances it had been always 
positive, although the weather had been foggy for twenty-two 
days. 

At. the annual general meeting of the Teachers’ Training and 
Regutratlon Society, and of the Bishopsgate Training College 
the other day. Prof. Goldwin Smith took laudable advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity to impress on those present what 
flcience teaching really meaiib, " In respect of the teaching of 
adence," lie said, "he bad constantly brought before him the 
wide gulf fixed ({^tween the two difierent kinds of what persons 
eall knowledge. Tbe one was a mere learning to repeat a 
irerbal propositioi^nd the other was know ing the subject at 
ifirst hand—a kiu)it|ii|^ge liased upon a knowledge of the fact«. 
That which tiiey hatl^nstantly to contend against in tbe teach¬ 
ing of science in tbis^untry woe that teachers had no concep- 
Uen of that distinctipii^;;for they thought it quite sufficient to be 
able to repeat a uandMf.^ scientific proposUions and to get their 
pupils to repeat them as'ieccuratcly as they themselves did. If 
he might offer one suggestion to the governing body of the 
eetlege, it was that so far as they taught science at alt they 
ehould aim at giviqg real and practical sc^jjdific instruction; 
that it should be confined to those things about which there was 
no dispute; and that the teacher should -be instructed that his 
business in teaching was to convey clear and vldd intpressions 
of the body of facts upon which the condusloiis drawn fnom 
those facts were based.** 

''Undbr the BMploBB of the Dundee Naturalists* Society, a 
CUMwist ConsM of Sdeuee Xecliirei for the People is now being 
dcUveted-in Deadest Peeih, Biediln, Montroae, aiiA.KirhGeldy; 
nNdi In several InettuMMs tbe audiences have only been liadted by 
the size of the lecture-holle. At Dundee and Perth, Mr. Wm, 


Lant Carpenter’s lectures on the Transmission of Power hy 
Electricity were practically illustrated (t) by the Northern 
Electric Light and Power Company, and (a) by Messrs. Fultar, 
of tbe Perth Dye-works, who employ ten dynamos for electric 
lighting. 

Attention has recently been drawn to the commercial value 
of the QuilUia Tree {Quillaja st^naria), a native of Chile, the 
bark of which has been known for a considerable time both in 
this country and on the Continent, for the saponaceous principle 
which it contains. In consequence of the trees having been cat 
down to obtain the bark there is much reason to fear tliat the 
supply may fail, i>arlicularly if the demand increases. QulUaia 
bark, it seems, is very extensively used by wool and silk manu¬ 
facturers both in this country and in France, in consequence of 
its efficacy as a powerful cleansing agent. Our coutemporary, 
the Colonies and India, in drawing attention to this tree, Rmarks 
" that a decoction prepared by placing a small piece of this bark 
and soaking it overnight in water will remove in a minute or two 
grease from articles of clothing and leave the cloth clean 
fresh as if it was new. It may also be used for cleansing hair¬ 
brushes and other similar purposes, under conditions in which 
soap and other alkalies are powerleas. It is also suitable for a 
hair-wash, and is said to be largely used by French hairdressers, 

: though the mode of preparation is kept secret. Sneh a tree 
ought to be invaluable in Australia, New Zealand, Cape Colony, 

I and other colonies where wool growing is a staple indostiy.” 
Among the uses to which this bark is put may be mentioned tha^ 
of a preparation for giving an artificial froth or head to ales, 
a very small quantity put into beer that has become dead 
cau ing it to be covered with froth. The bark occurs in com¬ 
merce in two forms, that of irregular pieces as taken from the 
tree, and in the form of powder. 

Tkb Clarendon Press will publish very shortly a "Treatise on 
Rivers and Canals, relal’.ng to the Control and Improvement of 
Rivers, and the Design, Construction, and Development of 
Canals," by Mr. I« F. Vernon-Harcourt, M.A., C.E. The 
author describes the physical charocterUtics of rivers; the 
methods and formulm for measuring their discharge; and the 
vsrtons works, structures, &c., for improving rivers and foi* 
forming canals. It contains an account of some of the most 
important inland canals, and descriptions of celebrated riiip- 
eanals. The cauws and means of prevention of floods in rivmr- 
valleys are fatly disenssed. The past and present conditions of 
sevei^ of the most impottaut rivers at tome and abroad an 
de scribed, together with the snccessive works of improvement 
carried out an them, and the resnlts achieved. Each of the 
various subjects treated of Is concluded by a eonsidenitian of the 
value of the different works or methods referred to, and the 
principles upon which they are based. The book is copiously 
illustrated with woodcuts and twenty-one large lithographed 
plates showing most of the works, dec., described. 

Undse tbe title of "Land and Freshwater MoUnsca of 
India," Col. Godwin-Anaten proposes to publish lithographed 
plates of species of land and fr^water moUnaca inhabiting 
India, Burmah, and adjacent islands in the Indian Ocean. Th^ 
idhtcs ere intended to be of the same site (quarto) as rise " Con- 
ctologia Indica" of Meant. Tlwobald and Hanley, and thus 
will form a supplement'to it. It will include speoMS not fsib- 
Bribed in Butt work und the nuuisroua species that have riuce 
beev diecievered. Many of the minute forma thtu liave net been 
uffieieoilf enlMfod in the abeve work, and which are of little 
use for itontifi^ion (for example, thoae in the geiNM.wf/>!MMr, 
D if t mmtH i Uf Ac.), will he zepradueed. - Wh e a eva r it Is 
poeriUe^ dimwdngs of the aidmals will to vg^a, tegetter with 
the riMtemy ofsoeb ports as the oiontophore^ getterative oigans, 
Ac., which it la hoped will lead eventually to a better dissifica- 
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don of the land shells of the region. Each plate will be accom¬ 
panied by an explanatory page of letterpress. With each issue 
of the plates, full description of the genera and species, with 
synonomy and their distribution, will be given in separate 
pamphlets, 8vo, similar in type to the Proctedings of the Zoo¬ 
logical Society of London, Col. Godwin-Aosten hopes to secure 
the co-operation of Messrs. II. F. and W. T. Blanford, Sylvanus 
Hanley, William Theobald, Geoffrey Nevill, Dr. J. Anderson, 
and others interested in East-lndian conchology. The work 
cannot be brought out at regular intervals ; but whenever a few 
plates are ready a part will be issued, and it u hoped that at 
least two parts may be completed during the year. Intending 
subscribers should communicate with CoL Godwin-Austen, 
Deepdale, Reigate, Surrey. 

In the January numbtr of the Archhts da Stwues Professors 
Dufour and Amstein describe a simple registering barometer, 
now in use in the Meteorological ObFcrvatory of T,ausanne. It 
depends on displacement of the centre of gravity of a glass tube 
containing mercuiy. The form of the tube may be described as 
that of an L. leading down to a (J by a vertical portion. The lower 
end is open. The tube swings in the plane of its angles on a hori¬ 
zontal axis placed above the centre of gravity; with increased baro¬ 
metric pressure it inclines to the right, with decreased pressure 
to the left; and these movements are recorded by means of a 
style attached to the (J part and applied to a moving strip of 
paper. By a simple contrivance the pendulum of a clock is 
made to impart a slight shock every second swing to the tube, 
so ns to destroy any adherence of mercury. The instrument is 
easily made, and proves very sensitive and reliable. 

MUllsr’s Imitation of the phenomena of geysers, hy means of 
a vertical tube filled with water and heated in the bottom and 
about the middle, is open to the ebjections that w e may not 
assume two places of heating in the actual geyser, and that the 
eruption of water is only producible once. Herr G. WicJemsnn 
has, therefore, coniriv^ what seems a more suitable apparatus 
( Wied. Ann., No. 1). It consists of a flask attached to a stand, 
and having a caoutchouc stopper which supports two glass 
tubes; one tube l cm, wide (beginning flush with the nnder- 
rarface of the stopper) reaches upwards about 70 cm., projecting 
through a small basin, and ending with an aperture of diminished 
section. The other tube (about 3 mm. to 4 mm. wide) passes 
obliquely upwards, and enters the side of a jar which is about on 
a level with the top of the vertical tube; at the other end it 
passes through the stopper, and is bent a Kttle upwards near the 
bottom of the flask. The cistern is filled with water, and, a 
Bunsen burner being brought under tbe fla«k, the varied action 
of geysers is very well imitated 

Mr. Ernest Satow, Sectetaiy to our Legation in Tohio, 
and Lieut Hawes, have recently produced a work of very great 
general value on Japan. Although it is entitled Handbook 
for Travellers in Central and Northern Japan,** and is written 
after tbe model of Murray’s celebrated Guide Books, it will be 
found useful to persons who never intend visiting that country. 
It will be found indispensable to compilers of encyclopaedias, 
(gOMlteerB, and other works of reference. Besides the dry details 
of routes for travellers, it gives the history of the principal towns 
and statistical information respecting each. The large mixture 
of history and legend maka the book tolerably amusing rending 
even for those unacquainted with Japan. The difficulty of writing 
aworkofthiskind/or a Japanese scholar cannot be great, as 
Japanese literature has from time iquaetuorial possessed vo¬ 
luminous guide-books and topognpbical works. Every Japaa- 
ese province and district has its own guides generally containing 
sratlstical, geogia[diicnl, historical, and l^endaty intormation. 
These are illustrated with rudu woodcuts npreaeDtiag the 
principal scenes, temples, idols, &c. The great guide to <dd 


Vedo, called the Yedo Mcisho," is an exhaustive work in 
about fifty volumes. In addition, every road has its little map 
giving the distances between tbe various places, the principal inns, 
the places of interest near the route, and other information of use 
or interest to travellers. There are either given grafts at the inns, 
or are purchased for about a halfpenny. A tolerably extensive 
collection of Japanese guide-books is to be found in tbe British 
Museum. Although Messrs. Satow and Hawes doubtless used 
such works as these ; the v.ariou5 routes and places mentioned in 
their volume are evidently described from personal knowledge. 

In a note that appeared in the last number of the Rusrian 
Chemical and Pbyricil Sreiety’s Journal. Mendeleeflf points out 
that Bertbelot’s hypnsnlpburic acid is formed under the condi¬ 
tions thiit generally yield peroxide*, peroxide of hydrogen being 
formed at the same time. It appears to have all the properties 
of true peroxides, and even crmbinca with water in a similar 
manner to Barium peroxide. As it does not give salts with 
base*, the name of acid which is given to it is inexact, and 
this inexactitude has arisen from a general deficiency of our 
nomenclature of oxygenated compounds. It is usually admitted 
that—as in the care of manganc.<c—we have, first, bases, then 
peroxide*, and then anbydrids of acids. But it is well-known 
that the bioxidcs of manganese, lead, and others, do not have 
the characters of peroxides; ihas it would be better to call them 
simply bioxides; true peroxides belong to the type of tbe per¬ 
oxide of hydrogen, as true bases and acids belong to the type of 
water. Ibe highest known oxygen compound of snlphnr, 
SgOr, corresponding to CrgO^, which should be termed peroxide 
of chromium, should be termed snlphurperoxide. Regarded in 
this way the peroxides generally are bodies in a more oxidised 
condition than that in which they yield either bases or anhy¬ 
drides of acids. The peroxides of Barium, sulphur, and hydro¬ 
gen are the extreme oxidised compounds of these bodies known, 
and have compa-atively neutral qualitie*. 

Some interesting facts regarding the influence of heat on tbe 
molecular structure of zinc are given in a recent paper by Herr 
Kalis'cher to the Berlin Chemical Society. Rolled zinc bMomes 
' crystalline when strongly heated, and the author recommends as 
a lecture experiment dipping a heated strip of zinc for half a 
minute in concentrated sulphate of copper solution, then washing 
off the precipitated copper with water, whereupon distinct signs 
of crystallisation appear. The effect is not merely superficial; 
plates ^mm. to 5 mm. thick (no thicker were tried) proved 
crystalline throughout. The mode of coollq; (quick or slow) 
has no marked Influence. Zinc when heated, loees its ring, and 
if bent gives a scund like tbe '* cry ’* of tin; tbU fact, with the 
crystallisation, confirms the view that the cry of tin is also due to 
crystalline structure. Zinc must be heated over 150* C. to show 
crystalliiation on corrosion, but the "cry” is perceptible at 
about 130*, and inerea<es with the temperate. As the tenacity 
of rolled zinc diminishes with crystallisation, and the cry un¬ 
doubtedly proves incipient crystallisation, some important deduc¬ 
tions for technical work are indicated. Herr Kalischer finds the 
ratio of the specific gravity of zinc in erystaUlne to that in 
ordinary state is i '000411 or an increase, for tbe former of 
about pci’ cent. The ratio of electric resistance of ztnu wire 
ordinary to cryitellire = l *0303 : l, or a decrease f<w the latter 
of about 3 per cent. Herr Kalischer was unaUe to prove 10 
fully crystallisation in copper, brass, iron, and aluminium, but 
here were indications of it in some of these. 

The French Commisrion appointed by the Gambetta Cabinet 
to report on the position of artistic industries, bos not been kept 
in operation hy tbe new government, but transferred from the 
French Board of Trade to the Minister of Publio Instruction; 
M, Ferry has been appointed its president. The Commission 
will e^point special committees, which will visit the principal 
cities of France, 
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Earthquake-shocks were felt oa January 23 at Schattwald 
(Tyrol) at 10.45 direction west-east, and at Vila, Tannheim 
(Tyrol), and Oberdorf (Bavaria), at 8 p.m. A shock of earth¬ 
quake occurred at Bucarest in the night of January 25-26, at 
12.30, and at Tecucin and Marasescl (Roumania) on January 26 
at ia.25 a.in. On February 5 a shock of earthquake was expe¬ 
rienced at Nagy Iglod and Dees (Hungary} at 3.45 p.ni., direc¬ 
tion north-east-south-west. 

The additions to the 2^ological Society’s Gardens during the 
post week include a Malbrouck Monkey {Ctreofitkecus eyno- 
turns i ) from East Africa, presented by Mr. R. A. St. Leger; 
a Chacma Baboon {Cynocephalusportarius 6 ) from South Africa, 
presented by Mr. Sv. F. Battersby; an Amherst Pheasant 
(Thaumalfa amherstia 6 ) from Srechuen, China, ])rcscnted by 
Mr, John Biehlj two Crocodiles {Crocodilus, sp. iuc.) from 
South Africa, presented by Capt. D. King, R.N. ; a Californian 
Quail {Callipepta caHfortnita 9) fcoui California, deposited; two 
Eagle Owls {Su6«, sp. inc.) from South Africa, on approval; a 
Red-fronted Lemur {Lemur rufi/rom i) from Madagascar, a 
Common Otter {Lutra vulgaris) from Ireland, four Warty-faced 
Honey-eaters {Mdiphaga phtygia), two W.ittlcd Ducks {/iiziura 
lobaks i i) from Australia, a Pink-footed Goo^>t(Anser bracky- 
rhytukut), European, purchased; a Hybrid 1‘apir (Ijctweeu 
Tapirus roulitii i and Tapitus amtneanus 9), born in the 
Gardens. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Academy of Sciences, Paris.— At the annual public 
Htting of this body on February 6, recommendations of a com¬ 
mittee consisting of MM. Faye, Leewy, Mouchez, Jans^en, and 
Tisierand, with respect to the award of the astronomical prizes of 
1881, were adopted by the Academy. The Lalande Prize was 
awarded to Mr. Lewis Swift, of Rochester, New York, who in the 
course of four years has discovered .seven comets, one of them of 
short period. The committee remarked that we have now a family 
of seven periodical comets, of which the aphelion distances do 
not differ much from the mean distance of Jupiter, and this 
great planet appears to have drawn them in'o our system, 
^ere are doubtless interesting researches to make on this point 
of theoretical astronomy: *'La premiere chose jt faire cst dc 
recueUlir de nombreux materiaux ; aussi convient-il d’encourager 
les travaiUeurs qui consacrent leurs veillcs k la recherche des 
comites. ” 

The Valz Prize was awarded to Mr, David Gill, H.M. astro¬ 
nomer at the Cape of Good Hope, for his researches on solar 
parallax, and more especially for the results of his expedition to 
Ascension, for the ob-ervaii m of Mars at the close opposition 
of 1877. Mr, Gill has twice applied what is known as the 
diurnal method (fittt empl ;yed by Cassini two centuries since) to 
observations of Mars with the heliometer. The Ascension 
expedition is pronounced to have been a great success, twenty- 
two series of observations of Man havingbeen obtained, each 
of which affords a value of the parallax, ^e discussion of the 
observations proves tl^ they were made with a high degree of 
l)recision, and the eoatinittee conclude that ** la valeur qui en 
i;diulte pour la patallaE du Soleil paratt devoir ftre I’nne des 
plus exactez." 

The prizes oflleted for the year 1882 are those founded by 
Ulaade (a gold medal of 540 francs), by Valz {460 francs), 
and that instituted in 1863the Baronne de Damoiseau. l 1 ie 
latter is continued for the same subject as on^veral previous 
occasions, when no adequate response was reived, and the 
terms arc thus stated " Rcsoir la th^ie des satellites de 
Jupiter; discuter les observations et en dtiuire les constantes 
qu’elte mferme, et particuliirement celle qui foutnlt une deter- 
nitwfion dlrecte de la vitessc de la lamicre; enfin conttruira 
del Tables particnliiies pour cheque satdlite.’* Competitors 
M desired to give particular attention to one of the eonditiona— 
that velatliig to the determination of the velocity of light. The 
of the priaa is lO^OOO francs; memoirs reeved tUl June 1, 

Tint Tom Solar Ecupsr or May 17.—It appears that 
aatroaomy la to he once mere indebted to the sdentific iqdiit and 


munificence of M. BischoiBhetm, the banker of Paris (a valued 
friend of the late M, Leverricr), who, according to the Times^ 
has undertaken the expense of a mission to Upper Egypt, for 
the ol»ervation of this phenomenon. Upi^er Egypt is about the 
only accessible locality available on this occasion, and in that 
district the duration of the total phase will be less than 
minute. It will therefore he necessary for the observer to be 
situate close upon the central line of eclipse to secure a sufficient 
duration for any n-eful purpose. Hansen's Lunar Tables, as is 
well known, require correction at this time, but it hapfwns that 
the Lunar Tables adopted in the “ American Ephemwis " give 
the moon’s place in pretty close agreement with that resulting 
from Hansen’s, with Newcomb’s corrections applied, and the 
track of total eclipse given in detail in that Epnemeris may be 
lakea as aluo>t as reliable a prediction as it will be possible to 
make. Wc extract os follows:— 


May x6 ... tS on ... al -jg-g ... a; 17-5 , aS 55 8 ... 25 8 o I ag 11*7 ... as si's 

iB a5 ... 31 91 4 ... 9b 4a s 31 37 o ... 96 31 9 31 59 6 ... 96 at'3 

i8 30 ... 3r so-8 ... aS o 6 1 34 S'l ... 97 48-g I 34 91-4 ... 97 37-9 

18 3S ... 36 11-3 ... ag ja'B 36 96-4 ... 99 o'a 36 413 ... 98 47-6 

The duration of totality u^u the central line, a.-<saming the 
sun’s semi-diameter It' 50"'8, and the moon’s geocentric semi- 
diameter IS' 51" 9, will be at the above Greenwich times resi>ec- 
tively, iro. 6*31, im. i2‘os., im. I7*is., im. 2i‘8s.: an obser¬ 
ver proceeding beyond the intersection of the central line with 
the Nile, say to Kas Mahomed at the extremity of the ))cninsula 
of Sinai, will not therefore secure an increase of ten seconds in 
the length of the total obscuration. We hear reports of an 
intention on the part of several American astronomers to visit 
Egypt for the observation of the eclipse, and hope this country 
may not be unrepresented. 

The Transit ok Mercury, November 7, 1881.—This 
phenomenon atipears to have been well observed in Australia. 
If the times of internal contacts arc founde l up^n I<evenrier*s 
tables of sun and planet, and the aemi-diameters he deduced 
from a discussion of the transits of Mercury to 1845, the Mel¬ 
bourne observatijits indicate that the computed time of first 
internal ‘contact is too early by 24’5s., and that of lost internal 
contact by 26*0$. Accotding to the observations of that able 
amateur, Mr, Tebbutt, at wi-idsor, N.S.W., these errors ore 
re-pectively 20'8s. and 27*31. calculations of the American 
ephemcris, where Leverrier’s old theory of the planet [ConnaiS' 
sauce des Temps, 1848) is adopted, exhibit much larger errors, at 
least as regards the exterior contact-), for which alone the for- 
muke of redaction for jiaraltax nre given. The experience is 
therefore the same as at the previous transit on May 6, 1878. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
At the meeting of the Geographical Society on Monday last, 
Sir Richard Temple delivered a lecture which nomiuslly dealt 
with the geography of the birthplace and cradle of the Mahratta 
power in Western Indis, but practically became rather a dis- 

J [ui$ilion on the history of the race, and much of the information 
umuhed will, no doubt, have been familiar to readers of 
Meadows Taylor’s work. 

Some farther fragments of news have come from the rescued 
members of the Jeannette expedition. Every efTorc is being 
mode to find Captain De Lang and his companions, but at 
I this season, and in such a region as the Lena mouth, the 
searchers have a hard task before them, Lieut Danenhauer 
seods some interesting notes on the course taken by the 
" We discovered Jeannette Island May 16,1881 (7), 
in lat 76* 47', bng. 158* 56' £. It was smalt and rocky, and 
we did not land upon it. Henrietta Island was discovered Mav 
Zbn in lat 77’ 8', long. 157* 43' £. We visited it, an 1 found it 
to be aq extensive Island, animats scarce, many elaciers. A 
very lat;^ island, found in lat. 76* 38', long. 148^ 2(/ £. was 
named Bsmnett Island. jOn it we found many birds, old horns, 
driftwood, and cool; no seal or walrus; strong tidal action; 
bold and'jrocky. 'Hie south cape we named Emma. TTie 
general health of the crew during twenty-one jmonths was et- 
cellent, no scurvy. We used distilled water, bear and seal meat 
twioe R week, but no rum. Divine service was held regnhrly. 
We took plenty of exercise, and everybody hunted. Game was 
scarce,but we got thirty hears, 250 seals, and six walrus; no fish 
or whales seen. All posaiUe pbaervatlons were made during the 
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dril^ tha veaiill fthowing north'weattrly course, the ship bediag 
hv«c^ and being heavily pressed by ice most of the time. *010 
nkental atiam was heavy on some of us. The result of the drift 
dnrigg the hst five mouths was 40 miles by tidnl raovement of 
ic4; very rapid drift the last six months. Soundings ^etty 
eve)i-~i8 fathoms near Wrangel Land, which often visiUe 75 
miles distant. The greatest depth was 80 fathoms; averaj^ 
depth, 35; bottom, olue mud ; shrimps plentiful; meteoric 
specimens got from bottom; surface water temperature, 20* 
aWc zero. The extremes of temperature of air were--cold, 
58" below zero (Fahrenheit); heat, about 44" above. During 
t^ first winter the mean temperature was 33“ below zero, second 
winter 39° bebw. During first summer mean temperature was 
40* above zero. The heaviest gale showed a velocity of 50 miles 
an hour, but such gales were not frequent. Barometrio and 
thcrmomctric fluctuations were not great. There were disturb* 
ances of tbe needle coincident with the auroras. Telephone (?) 
wires were broken by the ice movements. Winter’s grouth of 
ice was 8 feet. The heaviest ice seen was 23 feet thick. During 
the first week of the retreat from the ytamette we drifted back 
27 miles more than we could advance. The snow was nearly 
knee*deep. The naturalist’s notes were saved, but the photo¬ 
graphic collection was lost with the shm. Lieut. Chipp’s 2000 
auroral observations were also lost.” Thus it would seem that 
the yaiUHelte, like the Tegtitkoff, was caught in the ice soon after 
she entered on her task, and was drifted about in it for many 
months. The islands discovered are doubtless part of the Arctic 
archipelago which surrounds the Polar area, and of whidi 
Fronz-Josef Land, the New Siberian Islands, &c., are outliers. 
The Full record of scientific observations promises to be of some 
value. 

Wk understand that the Admiralty are unwilling to tend a 
national expedition in search of Mr. I.eigh Smith and the Eira 
Expedition, but have at the same time expris^ed their readiness 
to pro])OH« a grant of 5000/. towards the expense of a private 
expedition. 

Dr. Schwrinfurth Is .said to have had a letter from the 
Marchete Antinori, telling him that he has heard in Shoa of the 
existence of a race of pigmies to the sontlt-east of Kaffa. They 
are called Dakos by the Kafla people, and Jnkis by the (lalUs. 
From their reportM position it is thought probable that they 
belong to the some race as the Akkas. 

M. Joseph Martin lias on cxliibition at the French Geogra¬ 
phical Society a collection of photography maps, mineralo^cal 
specimens, Ac., which he has made during a long sojourn in 
Siberia, where he has been engaged in examining mid, silver, 
and other mineii. During his Journey he traversed tbe Urol, 
where he was chiefly occupied at the Beresofski gold-mine 
visiting also several mines of precious stones Iron, &<:• He 
next went to the Ob, where he examined the mounlain.s round 
Tomsk, afterwards visiting the gold and silver mines in the Altai. 
Having visited the Upper Yenisei, he made a geological examin¬ 
ation Oi the Baikal r^on, and then descended the I-ena to tbe 
mouth of the Aldan, up which he went for some distance, lie 
also visited the Olekma and Vitim rivers, where gold^minei are 
beiiig worked, and then made some min^^icsT researches in 
the Stanovoi Mountains. He visited the 'Itansbaikal region 
and a part of Mongolia, and then followed the Chinese frontier 
from Kiachta to Vladivostock, after which he spent some time 
in mineialogical investigations on tbe Amur and the Ussuri, and 
in other parts of Rmsia, and Chinese Manchuria. M. Martin 
intends in April to sUrt on a journey of exploration in the 
Kamchatka peninsula. 

The Ddpdt de la Guene at Paris has just published the first 
four riiaets of a map of Africa, which, when finished, U to con- 
sirt of sixty sheeti. This map hu been pnpored by Capt. 
Lamiof. 

In a iwptr uritidi be has read before the French Gec^phicaT 
Society, C«l, Veirinkof, the wdl-known Russian traveller, esti- 
mates that a third-of Asta^ ax as a thirtieth part of Europe, 
stiH remaine to be esploMd. 

‘nn UsbcAGeogpqphioal Sodsf^- has founded a section is 
the Asotes. 

DuEuiadm nsri vent tho nfiBlv of tbs Loudon Mbrienaiy- 
Boeietj in New GobM hmm imlA somo attentton to the pt«. 
vMy oaknowa Ualvs^ririd^ wise dhUuiMto the west 
of Port UoreAy. Is TuasAa-Rce. Tcbnv Chdsun siMtad a 
aafieBd-tfana-tovisttlwregtoiy las^atl^’s viUngoostbe 


Maiva coast. After gmng to several villages on the coart and 
in the Interior, be ^termined to visit Madu, the chief of Mota 
Lavao. Storting from the bight, he ascended a lame creek 
with dense mangrove on both banks-^ veritable bed or fevt^— 
and then walicM through the deserted village of Faitana to 
Motu Lavao, the path leading throng^h a narrow tract of good 
country, with dense swamps on both sides. The village was 
found to be largr, with clean .and well-kept houses, but situated 
in a most unhe.altby locality. At the end of July Mr, Cbolmera 
again re-visitccl the Maiva district, in company with the Rev. 
W. G, Lawes and his wife. 

The Society which was formed at Milan for the commercial 
exploration of Africa, has already examined the Berka plateau, 
and founded two stations at Bengazi and Derna, and this year it 
proposes to send agents to accompany an Arab c.aravan from 
the Mediterranean to Wadai, across the dc-sert, and through the 
oases of Anjila, Jnlo, Kufra, and Wanienga. The Society alto 
hopes to obmiii the necessa^ finnans from Constantinople to 
enable it to establish an agricultural colony to the east of .the 
Bnrka plateau, and if possible, an attempt will even be made to 
explore the routes leading from Abyssinia towards Assab, the 
Italian settlement on the Red Sea. 


PHYSICAL NOTES 

M. PlantR has found that the long process of " forming’’ 
his accumulators is shortened if they arc warmed during 
charging. The temperature best for this purpose » between 
70* and 8o*, at which limit the opposing electromotive force 
is somewhat les» than when cold, and the resistance a great deal 
less. lie does not find it advantageous to exceed this limit. We 
venture to suggest that the reason is that at boiling-jioint the 
oxygen and hydrogen are evolved in normal conditions, no ozone 
being produced. The electromotive force of oxygen against 
hydrogen is less than that of peroxide of lead against metallie 
lead, and far less than that of ozone against ”nascent” 
hydrogen. 

Prof. Andrea Naccaki has re-examioed the question of the 
uneoiial heating of the electrodes of a Holtz’s induction moebine 
by the passage of sparks. Alter carefully tabulating his results, 
he coine.s to the conclusion that in every case the negative 
electrode is less heated than the positive ; that the heat deve¬ 
loped in the spark is not aflected by the nature of the metals of 
the electrodes; that with a constant sbiki^-distance between 
the ends of tbe electrodes tbe heating effect in each electrode is 
proportional to the quantity of electricity that passes in unit time ; 
and that the quantity of heat thus developed by tbe passage of 
tbe electricity between the electrodes is very considerable. 

Prof. Manfredo Bellati and Dr. R. Romaneie have 
investigated the rapidity with which I'ght modifiei the electric 
resi-tance of selenium. Tbe question nas a practical bearii^ 
upon the construction of tbe photophone, since, if the time 
r^ttired to produce this ebanm were coneldenible, the tnool 
ra^dly vibrating sounds would neeome confused or inaudRile tnr 
transmitting them. When light falling on a iehnium cell wee 
interrupted 1250 times per second, the resistance was practically 
tbe same as with a far less rapid interruption giving equal 
average illumination. All tbe experiments of these gmitlemen 
led to the result that selenium behaves seiulibly, as if the varia¬ 
tion of resi-Htonce by the incidence of light were effected 
instantaneously. 

M. Lippmann ha.s applied his capillary elartrometer tp the 
study of the electric conauctivity of shellac, gutta-pmha, tur¬ 
pentine, petroleum, and other l^ies, whid, tiMSUgh insttlators, 
when cold, begin to conduct as thelf temperature is raised. This 
subject was investigated in 1875 by Sir W. Thomson end by 
Mr. (afterwards Professor) Perry, more perticulRrly In the Uttu 
case of hot glass. In M. Lipimiann’K experiments a brtteiy of 
one to fortv voltaic cdls was placed in a oirenit in which, the 
capillary electrometer was included, end in «h)eb the subitance 
to be examined was interposed between two pktinunRjpbtao. At 
ordinxiy temperetuies the electremeter g|lirt no Indwetfoti^ hot 
moved forward os the tempMUtore was roiled to lOd^C. As 
the tenqMrstttie fell, tbe subrtonces ewwiined reiu|M their 
former, state, os InsnlattirB. A paper on the. sane s«|Mt his, 
we observe, been recently eommunfeated hy Ur. T. Gny to tBr 
Royal Society. 

i M, H. DvrovR has made wr iattreiUiv M'tm 
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energy, A mixtnre of chlorine lAd hydrogen gases diluted wifli 
air or oxygen combines slowly in light, without air the mix* I 
ture is exploded (as T^dall naa shown in well*known expert* 
menti) by exposure to white light, the chemical rays being most 
efTident. M, Dufour has examined the behaviour of this mixture 
as to its power of melding radiophonic and nhotophonie sounds 
whea illuminated by iotermittent beams of different Linds, as in 
She researches of Graham Bell and Tainter. He finds that the 
iDOdest sounds occur when violet and ultra-violet rays are em* 
ployed, no sound whatever being produced by red rays. 

Wa notice in the last number of the Journal of the RusUan 
Chemical and Physical Society (vol. xiii.), a paper, by M, 
Kraevitch, on the limit of rarefaction which might be obtained by 
means of mercury* pumps. M. Kraevitch affirms that in such a 
pump the tube will always remain filled with vapours of mercury, 
the elasticity of which, at ordinary temperatures. Is no less than 
0'02 millimetre; the use of desiccalive substances cannot make 
these vapours disappear, os new vapours are immediately formed 
again. He contests therefore the idea that Mr. Crookes might 
have obtained in his experiments so low a pressure os O'ooooi4 
metre ; and observes that M’Leod‘s gauge can measure the elas* 
ticity of a permanent gas (admitting that the law of Mariotte 
were true at such low pressures), but that it does not give the 
elasticity of the vapours of mercu^. After a sketch of different 
air^miB, be recommends that of Prof. Mendeleeff, with some 
inouificatioos of his own, the moot important of which is intended 
to eliminate the inconvenience which Mendeleeff’s pump has in 
common with that of Sprengel, namely, the adhesion or an air- 
film to the glass-tube at low pressures. The rarefaction of the 
air, he says, can be carried in this pump so far as to reduce the 
elasticity of the permanent gas to o‘ooo2 millimetre, the pratnre 
of the vapours of mercury always remaining, however, no less 
than OQ3 millimetre at the usual temperature of onr rooms. In 
a few hours the raRfaction may be produced as to show the 
fluoKscence of glass at the negative pole and the other pheno¬ 
mena described oy Mr. Crookes, and even to stop the transmissitm 
rtf eteetricity. 


rjf£ PRIZES OF THE PARIS ACADEMY 
T'lIE following is, bi brief, a list of the prizes offered In 
^ connection with specified subiects in 1882 and follow¬ 

ing yearsIn 1882: Gr^nd prise of the Mathematical 
Seienees (nwdal worth 3000 fr.): Theory of the decompo* 
sitton of whole nnmbirs in a sum of five squares. Extraordinary 
prise of fiooo fr.; Progress increasing the efficienoy of the naval 
toRcs. V4mey priR (medal, 3500 fr.): Improvement of 
stnuKttngfaies, or of stcammovigation otherwise. Damoiseau 
price <mednl, io,«oo fr.): Heriuon of the theory of Jupiter’s 
MicUitea. Gnuid prise of the Mntheautical Scienoes (medal, 
jODOfr.) : Experimental and theoretical study of the elasticity 
of one or several enrstalUae substances. Bordin prize (medal, 
3000 fr.); Oridb or atmospheric electridty and cause of pheno¬ 
mena m thnnS^ouds. l)esmasicres priM (medal, 1600 fr.l: 
Best worir in cryptogamy. Vaillant prise (medal, 4000 fr.): 
Inocnlntlon os a prophylamc in contagious diseases of domestic 
animnbi Grand prise of the Physical lienees (medal, 3000 fr.): 
PbririiMtion of marine ammals on the French coast, m Gmna 
Matfrado pefie (medal, 1200 fr.) 1 On coloured parts of the 
tegnmeatan system of animals, or on the fecundating matter of 
aumiiM Breatit prne (interest on 100,000 fr.); Cora 

of Asiatic choTem, Godard prise (medal, 1000 fr.); Anatomy, 
fihystology, and pathology of the genito*ariaary organs. Imlle- 
maud (1800 fr.)i Work on the nervous system. Gay 
prise *0500 nj ( Idorine lacnstriae and terrestrial deposks 
the Eremm coasts in the presant jperiod, and aspe* 
ctally since die Reman epoch. Zn additian, there an the 
Moai^ pcisa to Jdadianka, the Lalande jud’Wals prises to 
AstEWMOiy, Mri saseRl othera. Then in 18831 Foomsynm 
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their metamorphoses. Alphonse Penaud prize (300a fr.): Aerial 
locomotion. In 1S84! Sener prize (7500 fr.): On genera 
embryology applied as much as pjsstble to piwjiology and medi- 
cioe. In 1885: Dosnte prize (2500 fr.): Diagnostic signs ot 
death and means of preventing precipitate inliumation. In 
1886 the Jean Kemd prize will be awarded for the most 
meritorious work during five yean. 


SYMBIOSIS OF ALVM AND ANIMALS 
A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following os an epitome 
of K. Brandt’s experiments on the green bodies found in 
the bodies of Hydra, S^gUla, StenUr, &c. :— 

When the green bodies are ramoved from these organisms by 
crashing, they are found not to be entirely and uniformly green 
like the chlorophyU-bodies of plants ; in addition to the green 
substance they consist also of colourless protoplasm. Treatment 
with hsematoxyliu always reveals a definite eell-nucleas; and the 
same is the case if first killed bv 0*2 per cent, chromic acid or 
1 per cent, superosmic acid, then freed from chlorophyll by 
alcohol, and finally treated with solution of hematoxylin. Thera 
green bodies do not therefore correspond to the chlorophyll- 
liodies of alge, but are themselves independent organisms, 
nnicellntar algae. To those found in the animals named above 
the author gives the faerie name ZoockhreUa, to those which 
occur in the Radiolaria, Actiniae, &c., the name Zooxanthella. 
Experiment proved that they are capable of carrying on an inde¬ 
pendent existence after removal from the animal in whldi they 
are found, and are able to produce starch-grains. They can 
also enter into the bodies of other animals which feed on those 
that contain them. The physiological function of these 
algre was investimted in the case of those which form the 
well-known "yellow cells” of the Radiolaria. These were 
found to be of service in supplying food to the host, which 
thrires best in perfectly pure filtered water. So long 
as the animals contain few or no green or yellow algae, 
they art nourished, like true animals, by the absorption of 
soM organic substances; but as soon as they contain a sufficient 
quantity of these algae, they are nouriibed, like true plants, by 
assimilation of inorganic suretances. In the latter case the algae 
which live in the ammals perform altogether the fanction of the 
dilarojdiyU-bodies of plants. Finally the author compares the 
mode of life of these(as he terms the animals which 
subsist on the algsc contained within them) with that of Lichens. 
With the Phytozoa there is, however, this remarkable peculiarity, 
that norphcHogically it is the alga, physiologically the inimai 
which it toe pwraaite. 


NOTES ABOUT SNANES 
A SERPENT’S first instinctive impube of 8rif>pmervatioii, 
like that of every other aainial, lies in escape ; probably a 
more nervoua creature does not exbt. If surprie^ sudden^, or 
brought to bay at close quarters, it may be too tczror-stricken to 
attempt flight; toen it Hus, followii^ a carious genexal rule 
which seems to obtain throughout nearly thewhole Bniaaal world, 
from a passfouate child downward, no matter what the natoral 
weapons of offence may be. Young FtUdie will keep their tidons 
sheathed until they have exerted all possible force with their soft 
milk*teeto, and a lizard will seize the hand which reattaiiis It 
with its insignificant little jaws, when iU tail or claws i^ht 
inflict far more injury. The Boubt never nse their constrictive 
powen to self-defence (unless they are gripped), and it seems 
probable toat if a venomous snake's fangs lay in its tail, it would 
use its teeth /rtt when attacked before nringittg them into play. 
Indeed R mnst be Rotembered that very few ammals aiq pro¬ 
vided, with exelusiwly defensive weapons, and that the python’s 
enwatoui strength iu constrietbn, toe viper's poiroa apparatu, 
the lion's tooth and <^ws, and the electric diachaige of ^ 

gmUg^aRgivea them ^unrily for the purpeea of securing 

A snake ewiv. nvny, "welktng along en the prints of to 

i^bi vrith a npidity which can only be approciated by 

those who have seen a long one—for imtance— 

escapiiiig tothe open or over the bushes when alarmed, its speed 

totololds. which, betogwitonW. ahoo^. head tewarfl. -au 

is the s^est jnodeXpr2P?rionef wb^a ■ anike to ceitoblfb 

taiilV a 1 have add. iilfiiilt to to 
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yw iove idea of it being certamlxtfie most agile denieea of the 
JteptUc House 1 nt thin movemciit is only an increase 
samt aellon which is ob erved in one creeping hlowly sT 
'jdayed to best advantage when it is gliding from a pi . 

^ised surface When a snake is in imminent ftanger, ho« 

% adopts a remarkable motion for the parjM e of ^Jading inji 

or capture, which motion though it inayViterpi^ /ar «fu.. — —.. , 

ItHtt, oerpenine, has, sin^rly enough, i|peii vei^r liftte,^such as the cunous porelearirg head and the lou^necked 


commented upon by ophiologistSY 

The body is tbronn lateral!/ into a *enes of deep curve** 
which alternate lo quickly from convexity to concavity ttot it Ul 
extremely diff cull lo toiKh or nm a blow with pteci loiT at sn^ 
part of It, the lateril movements tovenng a square of ground, 
the side of which woul 1 be rei resented by at (mt two thirds of 
the snakes length Ihis mott n is cleaily protective ob 
ject, and is only exhil ited when tl e straight onward movement 
IS felt to be in ufTcient to ovoid pen) since the reptiles speed 
in travelling is greatly retarded by it~nece*.sanly so, ns the nead 
turns alternntely from side to side at an nngle or fully a hut dred 
and twenty degrees to the line c f Us course thus dercnbing the 
major ] art of the circumference of a reries of circles which the 
body an 1 tail fellow Even a small one on a table will not be 
picked up without two or three ineffectual effort when it 
wnggles 111 ih» way and I hive seen a tiny Oxj>r }epus Johatut 
defend It elf so fur ome moment c^ain t the li|,htning Jabs 
of a *er} er tivorous bird while a lively whip snake which was 
cruelly thrown to a pecciry in my presence, ictually twtted 
away among the hog s feet and escaped into the jungle in sj ite 
of the hungry and active animal s atten pts to secure it I was 
walking in the Botanical Gardens of Kio de Janeiro some lime 
ago, when a lidy called my attention to omething going iway 
among the ferns Not being able t) see it from where 1 stood 
X jumpel down the bank, iiul found myself literally upon an 
immense green tree *nake, at least nine or ten feet lung 1 was 
almost treadingon it but notwithstanding mymo (energetic efforts 
to catch such a n agnificent specimen with my hands feet, and 
the crooked handle of an umbrella, it succeeded m cros ii g an 
open space tw o yards wide and disappeared into a clan p of 
bamboo, solely I y virtue of this lateral movement I noticed 
that the intetisiiy of the curvatures caused the ventral plates 
to be exposed, so that the yellowi h under colour was vi ible 
at each contortion owing, no doubt, to the interlocking of 
the vertebrm and consequent expenditure of the excess action 
in rolling 

This serpent, of cour»e, was harmless, so that there would 
have been no danger in grasping it, but it emitted a curious 
sound in its terror, such as I have never heard before or since 
It sertameJ, and o loudly, that some people near, who saw 
nothing of what was going on, thought they heard a child cry 
A snakes hissing, the only vocal expression of which the 
Opktdta are naturally capable, is produced simply by the rudi of 
air through the narrow chink by which the trachea communi 
cates with thepliarynx, without any complex vibratory apparatus 
such 03 exists in mammals, though this may be prolonged for a 
considerable time on account of the enormous capacity of its 
single lung I infer, therefore, that this one had just swallowed 
something, and that either ita windpipe was not properly re 
tracted to ib normal position, or that the glottis was partially 
occluded by a pellet or mucus or (more probably) a filament of 
some extraneous material, which thus converted the hits into a 
sort of whistle—just os boys produce a hideous screech by blow 
mg fcHcibly on a blade of grass held edgewise between the 
applied knuckles of their two thumbs. Serpents make all sorts 
or noises besides hissing, according to their different kinds, 
Crotati eprmg thetr rattles, the carpet viper {Eeku connate) 
rabs the imbricated scales of its adjacent coils together, the 
fer de lance lamcetatm) is said in ^ Lucia to 

give out a senes of little taps with its horny extremity, and 
many other*—such as the rat make {SpUeta vonabtht) of South 
Ammca—certainly indicate their ptcence when ai^ by 
qutvenng their tails mainst the ground, but a aying snake 
would have been a decided novelty m one s coUeetKw 

AnTHon STaADUKO 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTEUIGENCB 
Oxford —The date of the c wn t iawt ee nw Bt of the examma 
Don tor the Bnrdelt Coutti Scholatildp has been postponed fran 
Monday, Februarr ny at aanoanoed, to Monday, Mardt 6 


^ SCJBiif$fIC SERIALS 
Quaitfh yenmat Uwveitoptrol Settnetiat Januaiy, 
contaii^ l! Msnball Ward, B A , report on the 
mgrpbolngy m the fungus^ of the coffee direose of Ctyhni 
ras/atnx Brl Br) plates i a and 3 This 
probably belongs to flw Uredines^ still some structures, 


fungus pn 

such as 1 . 

haustona are opposed to this alliance 1 he hi tory of the adult 
fungus from the nredosporo and ihe format on of the telruio pores, 
are described and figured —Dr F M Balfour on tbe nature or 
the organ m a lull rdeosteans and Ganoids, which u usually 
regard^ as the head kidney or pronephros It would seem 
prubable that, though found in the larvae or embryos of almost 
all the Icthyopsida except the Elasmohranchii this is always a 
purely larval o^an, which never con tilutes an active part Of the 
excretoiy system in the adult forms—llr K Mit ukun (Japan), 
on tie develop ment of the supra retiallodics in mammalia (plate 
4) —Pat Oeddev ul eivations on the re ting stage of Ckiam^do 
m}xa hb^nnlhultndtt Archer (plate 5) some very characteristic 
figurcsuf the resting stage f this tranj^c pioiean form are given — 
J T Cnntiingbam, a review of recent researches on Kaiyokinesis 
and cell diviaon (plate 6} —Dr ReulenT Harvey anoteontbe 
organ of Jacobson —1 rof E Ray Lankester, on Dnpamdmm 
ranarum the cell paras te of the fiog s blood and f^een 
(Caulcs Vk rm chci) I his very mtere tng memoir Is ilius 
tnted with ever^ woodcut illustrations — G h Powdeswell, 
M A on the micro oreanums which occur in Septictcmia (plate 
7) —Prof Bayley Balfour Pringsheim s resrorclies on chlcro 
{hyil translated and condensed {\ lates 8 and 9) 
ypurnal cf Anatomy and Physiology for January 1882, con 
tains —J G Sn ith, M A ol servatu ns on the histology of 
fracture repair in man (plates vi in 1 vii) Dr H S Gabbetf, 
colloid degeneration of the nen cystic ovary with aaocated 
vascular changes (plate vni) Dr G L Dobson, the phalanx 
missing from certain digits in the manus of Chiroplera, Dr G 
1 hin, the histology of Mottuscum cantagiofum Dr W Oskr, 
case of oblitf ration of the po tal vein Dr A H Young, on the 
muscular anatomy of the Koala (Pha colaretos cintimt), with 
notes, Dr M Iiay on the action of saline cathartics Dr J J 
Charles, some researches on the gases of the bile —Anatomical 
notices 

The yoHiml of IkysmJogy^ voJ ill Nos 3 and 4, January, 
1882 —Contents H N Martin and W T Sedgwick, obrer 
vations on tbe mean pre sure and the characters of the pulse 
wave in the coronary artenea of tbe heart (plates 8 10) —H 
bewail, on the polar effects upon nerves of weak induction cor 
rents —E A Schafer, on the temperature of beat coanlation 
of certain of the proteid substances of the blood — F w Mott 
and V Horsley, on the existence of bacteria or their antecedents 
in healthy ttsines (plate (i) — S Einger, tho action of hy^te 
of soda, hydrate of ammonia, and hydrate of potadi an tS* 
ventricle of the frog a heart (plates la 13).— C S Ray, tbe 
physiology and jmtbology of the spleen (plates 14 ifi) —w R 
Gowers, loss of taste irom disease of the fifth nerve—H P« 
Bowditeh and W ]• Southard, a oompansoa of sight and tou^ 

r e 17) —J N Langley, on the destruetioii of ferments m 
alimentary canal —On the histology of the maviaaliiA 
gastne glands and the relation of pepsin to the gnunles cif tiw 
chief cells —£ A Schafer, simple method or demonstratiog 
the alkaloid reaction of the blood —C E ViTabater, note on the 
production of the heart sound 

Morphologischtsyahrbneh EuuZeascht^MrAnatemk mi 
EntwKkelitHgsgat^kle, vol vii part 3, 1881, contalM—Dr 
Hans Gadow, a contribution to the myolo0 of tba poitcrlordX* 
trenuties of the reptiles (plates 17 ai) —Dr 0- von Kecbt 
on tbe anatomy of Clamdana ^tfira, tp wMi notis on ^ 
buds in tome Aleyonana, on C oehraeta, on OlddMpscelloa of 
the buds with tbe stem a the colony of C and inifN 

relationship of the spicules to the ectodem (piMai M and ^ 
—Dr J L V Boaik on the oonos aiterioms md fbn gnb of 
the aorta m the amphibiana (plates 24 to x6) 

Nhitrldndtscku Arckw Atr Zotibfie -SUpnlentifit Rind i 
Part a (Leiden, 1881), eon^ tbe fim hsOf^T^ vulnaiae 
Mper tty Dr R, Horst^ of Utredi^ on the Goj^tyna oolliited 


duriDg the first two vofiges of the 
NotUI^ AaeuAs, n sp:, fdlto 1 , and n ttodllf 
mutiadttUm, gen et ^ liir*.withremariuunon tfteMMlBy 
and hlMology of the AAftkbh^n, by Dr Ai*wTfiNSSSr 
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plate s to 4. (Tbh hr^ form of JR^nenia from lUe Hlpijll 
Sea, measuring from 105 to 148 iq)P«l„'1uu afforded tb«lill^ier« 
the opportunity of writing a ei^auative trea..i8e 0n^ its' 
anaton^, in which he acknowledges the generous assistance ofS* 
Dr. Spengel, Prof. v. OraR; and Itay Lankester). > 

JUnme itUerKaltcnal/ des Stiencet^ Hologiqua, December 15, 
i88l, contains—Elie Reclus, ethnographic studies.—M. Thnlie, 
on the bultock'hump and apron of the Uochiman women,^M. 
Wagner, on the formation of species by segregation.—1>. Gra¬ 
ham, on the chemiNtry of panification. 

E muary 15, 1882.—Prof. P. Budin, on a very peculiar dUpo. 
n of the ova in twin pregnancies.—Moritz Wagner, on the 
formation of species by segregation (end).—A, llovelacque, on 
Buffon as an anthropologist.—L. Dollo, on the toothy birds of 
the Far West; on Archgeopteryx ; and on the aflinities of the 
birds.—M. Barrat, on the application of electricity to agriculture. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Linnean Society, February 2.—Cliab. B. Clarke, M.A., 
vice-president, in the chair.—Tne Rev. B. Scortechini and Mr. 

J. Marshall were elected Fellows of the Society.—Mr. Tfaos. 
Christy exhibited 'various vegetable fibres and the manufac¬ 
tured pulp obtained therefrom by Mr. C. Ekman’s process, 
whereby excellent paper can be made quickly knd economically 
from all sorts of coarse plant fibre.—An extract of a letter from 
Mr. Thos. Edward, A.L.S., of Banff, was read and a fragment 
shown of a suppo.s^ rare marine animal got by a fisherman in 
deep water. Dr. Murie identified it as belonging to the Ncmertean 
worms, viz. Cerebratutus angtdatus, a marine form found chiefly 
in the northern parts of the British coasts, but nevertheless 
seldom seen alive by natunlist.s. Mr. £, M. Holmes exhibited 
specimens of a new blistering insect from Madagascar, belonging 
to the genus EpuatUa, and mlied to E. tu/iicoUis,-^llLT, Holmes 
aftvwards drew attention to specimens of Cinchona bark culti¬ 
vated in Bolivia, belonging to the " Vtrd<*' and **Morada** 
varieties of Caltsaya, wmcb hitherto have not been cultivated in 
the Colonies, but notwithstanding deserve notice on account of 
the large yield of bark and good percentage of quinine; they 
thtfefore pay the Bolivian planters better than the well-known 
Ledgeriana catisaya^—Vit. J. H. Jackson exhibited a specimen 
rfrte Australian native " Pituri” bag, t leir constant companion 
and solace in travel. Formerly the leaf of the plant was only 
known, Imt Baron von Mueller has lately shown from other 
evidence that it is derived from the Dttboisia Ilo^odu—K note 
^ Mr. Otto Tapper on the medical use of Maalatca Hncinata, 

K. was read. He says the dried leaves chewed and 
the saliva swallowed ore a apecific in cases of colds, sore 
throats, and bronchitis, the flavour being aromatic.—A com- 
munimtion from Major-General Benson was read; this re- 
foned to Dr. Cobbold's use of the name Faschla yarkspni for 
oeitab flukes obtained from the elephant, the same having been 
described by Mt^or-Oen. Benson in the Rangoon Timet, 1867. 
Dr. Cobbold tberenpon explained that the initials of the author 
having alone been appendm to the article in question, it conse- 
qnently^had received less attention than it would otherwise have 
had. .To Major-Gen. Benson certainly belongs the credit of 
hiTiiig first directed attention to the elephant mortality from the 
said apeeiea of fluke, though the worm was first discovered by 
Jackson twenty years before the Rangoon letter appeared, viz, in 
i847.r>-There followed a paper ^ Mr. Robert Fitigerald, 
boreal ak^dh iaewinection with the geological fcaturee of 
New South WalHi”—Afierwaids a paper was read, on animal 
wtdllgcnce, tiy Mr. Otto Tepper. He dij»eribed instances under 
hisown obsemtlon, of cats regularly unfastening the latch of a 
door to obtain entrance, and m the case of q^ain species of 
rats, mode of communicating with each other, &c., there¬ 
from eddudng a power of reasoning tuudly attributed to 


UathemillOal Bocte^, February 9.—S. Roberts, F.R.S. 
pnfldnt, lAthd chair.—Mr. J. H. Tompson, Scienoe Master la 
the Auckland CoUife, New Zeala^ was elected a ipemte, 
rad Mra.li^iitim» admitted into the Sodetv.—Mr. Tudher 
trad lA abstractof a paper by H. M. Jcireiy, F.R.8., on plaM 
corvee of .the fourth order with quadni]fle asymptotea.—The 
diainiwn oonuwiflmted aome reiwts connected with Ealet*s 
fonrala coBMtttag the ram of An divisors of a numher with 
nu Reatiip^ imgdMn, and inmwimd that the fomnU nally 


expressed the equality of the sum of the divisors to the sum 
th&jmth powers of the roots of a certain equation.—Mr. ^ 
Hraifena and Mr. Tucker also made short communications. ^ 

HjiCheii^al Society, February 2.—Prof. A. W. Willisnison 
m the clum —Odling delivered a lecture on the unit weight 
and mode efjtqons^tion of compounds. The lecturer had 
Or^na^ premoied tooring forward three que.stions for discus- 
' don and comMIration—(i) Is there any satisfactory evidence 
'deducible of the existence distinct forms of chemical 

combination, atomic and m^mltr; (2) Is the determination 
of the vi^ur deasity of a body alone sufficient to determine the 
weight of the original molecule; (^) In the case of an element 
forming two or more distinct series of compounds, e.g, ferrous 
and ferric salts is the transition from one series to another neces- 
sarilymonnected with the subtraction of an even number of 
hydrogenoid atoms. The lecturer limited himself to a great 
extent to the first question, touching incidentally on the 
third, and omitting the second altogether. A large por¬ 
tion of the lecture was occupied with a cons-ideration of the 
valency or adicity of the elemenis and the effect thereon of 
other elements in the molecule. From various considerations 
the lecturer concluded that there is no evidence founded on facts 
to show that there is any difference between atomic and so- 
called molecular combination, but that the one piu»es imper¬ 
ceptibly into the other. I'here is also no necessary connection 
between the valency of an element and its chemical condition in 
forming two series of compounds: thus tin in the stannons com¬ 
pounds is not necessarily a dyad, llie lecturer also devoted 
aome time to the consideration of chemical formulae, and 
especially to the use of condensed or contracted formula;. 


Geological Society, January 25.—Mr. R. Etheridge, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—John Blaikie, M. Erne.st Jobling, and 
the Rev. Stanley A. Pelly, B.A., acre balloted for as Fellows 
of the Society.—Ihe following communications were read :— 
On the fossil fish-remains from the Aniiagh limestone in the 
collection of the Earl of Enniskillen, by James W. Davis, 
F.G.S. The author described in this paper a large collection 
of fossil fish-remains at present at Florence Court, Enniskillen, 
but which will soon he removed to the new N.-itural History 
Museum in the Cromwell Road. The collection comprises, 
besides specimens collected by the Earl of Enniskillen from the 
Carboniferous limestone of Armagh, a large series acquired 
from the famous collection of the late Capl. Jone.s, M.P., the 
remaining portion of which is in the Geological Museum of 
Cambridge. Several genera and sjiecies were iTescrit>ed by Prof. 
Agassiz in his " Kecherches sur Ics Poissons Fo-siles " (1833-43), 
and again referred to by J. E. Portlock, F.R.S., in his " Kerart 
of the Geology of I.ondonderry and parts of Tyrone and Fer¬ 
managh *’ (1843). 1^54 P'of. M'Coy described many new 

genera and species in his work on the ** British Palseozoic Rocks 
and Fossils,” princij^ly derived from a stn<ly of the portion of 
Capt. Jones's collection deposited in the Cambridge Museum. 
Prof, Agassiz paid a visit to Florence Court in 1858, and ap¬ 
pended names to some of the fossil teeth iu Lord Enniskillen's 
cabinets, intending to describe and figure the new forms, and to 
revbe the whole of his former work. Ills death prevented this 
intention from being carried into effect. As far o-s possible the 
determinations of Prof. Agassiz have been adhered to in the 
present ]»per. The detached and isolated condition in which . 
the remains are found renders any appreciation of the relation- 
iAip of the teeth and spines, or even of the teeth only, to each 
other extremely uncertidn and difficult. Some speculations as 
to the probable organisation and characteristics of the Carboni¬ 
ferous fishes which they represent, evolved during a long con¬ 
sideration of the iptolmens, have therefore been postponed to a 
future opportnnity.—On an extinct Chelonian reptile {Notockelyt 
amAiIs, Uwra) from Australia, by Prof. Owen, C.B., F.R.S. 
The fossil reptilian remains hitherto transmitted to the author 
from Australia have been limittSd to parts of the skeleton of 
priteot Ow. The present smimen, sent lost year by 
Prof. Leverage, is the first fossil Chelonian. The specimen 
was foand in a formation at Blinder’s River, QueensUnd, of 
which the nature and age are not stated. It is, however, pdrl- 
fied. The fosul eoasists of the anterior porton of the carapace 
and of the plastr^ brought into unnaturally doM contact 
posthumous pressure. A minute description of the seveml parts 
was ghen, from whidi the authw concloded' that though the 
dMvaran of the carapace ml^t be interpreted na identifying 
the Cbehmian with a true tnrtk (Cdafrnr), thoM of the plastron 
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show the well-tnarked diuiactions of THoityje and CAifys. On astitefr relationi to alternate numben and detenninants.'-'Prof. 
the whole, however, the modificatiotis eapedally of the cm* TiUt eonmunicnted two optical noteii, the tint of which waa a 
pace* show a nearer affinity to the tnaiine turtlea (CAeAMw} ttaa simple geometrical construction of the catre formed hr rays of 
the known Chelydrians exhibit, and indicate a more geneiaUsed light from a straight slit falling on a acteen after passing thionalt* 
type;—On the upper beds of the Fifeshire CoabMeaaures, hy a Dull’s-eye shapra irregularity on a window-pane, sndi as is fre* 
the late E, W. liinney, F.K.S,, and James W.’Kirby. Ottently met with in old panes. Under favourable circumstaitces 

Anthropological Inatltute, Januiiyi^ 24.'—AnniycrSiaiy uris en^c may have Rcasp,.or evenaloop. Ihe second note 
Meeting,—Major-General Pitt-Rivers, F.K.S.. gyesident^ in the dealt with the difficnlty pointed out by Airy in bis Tracts regprd* 
chair,—The following gentlemen were elected Officers and ing the nature of common light, and showed how it can at once’ 
Council for the year 1882President, Major-General Pitt* be got over by looking at things from the modem statJoticaJ point 
Rivers, F.R.S.; Vice-Presidents: Hyde Clarke^ John Evans, of view which has been so useful in its application to the kinetic 
F,R.S., Prof. W. H. Flower, F,R.S., F. Galton, F.ILS., Dr, theory of gases, 

AllenIhomson, F.R.S., E. B. Tylor, F.R.S. ; Director. F, W. Viemma 

Rudler, F G,S. ; Treasurer, F. G, II. Price, Imperial Academy of Science., January 19.-L. T. 

Lieut.^oI. II. H. Godttjn A^ten, F*R-S<, 1; Fitiingcr, in the-chair,—The following papers were read A, 

n w Wassmulh, on electromotive bearing powers.—C. Koelter, on 

the .'iction of an electro-magnet on different minerals, and its use 
f S-o ' Y'i- A. W. Franks F.R,& , Prof. Huxity. for the mechanical separation of them.-H, Weidel, contribu* 

knowledge of tctrahydrocinchoniaic acid.—S. 
Bart, M.P,, R. Bidddph Martin, ^P., J, E. Pr^, F.S.A., Exner, on the function of the mosculub crumptonianus.—F. 
Lord Arthur Russell. M.P., Alfi^ Tylor, F G.S„ C. Staniknd Woehner, results of the oUservations and studies made on the 
Wake, M. J. Walhouw, F.R.Afv, R. Worsl^.-~T^ president earthquake of Agram of November 9, 1880, 
delivered his annual address, m which he reviewed the work of February 3.--L. T. Fiteinger in the chair.—The following 

pajjers were read;—A. Adam Riewict, on the blood-vessels 
Victoria Inatitute, February fr—A paper by Mr. Callard, of the spinal cord of man, Part ii., the vessels of the surface of 
F.G.S., "On Breaks in the Continuity of Mammalian Life in Rpinal cord.—S. Mayer, contributions to histological technics. 
Certain Geological Periods, Advert to the Darwinian Hypo* —S. Exner, on atrophy ami innervation of the muscles 
thesis,” waa read. A discussion took place, in which Mr. J. E. of laiynx.—F. Lippich, on polarlstrobomctric methods.—Stu- 
Howard, F,R.S,, Mr. 1). llowmd, F.C.S,, Mr. K. K. Pattison, dies on caffeine and theobromine. Fart 3, by K, Maly and 
F.G.S., Mr.]. Mello, J'.G.S., Mr. Charle.swortli, F.G.S., and F. Ilinteregger; Part 4, by H-. Maly and R. Audreasch.—T. 
other geologists took part. M, Eder and G. Ulin, on the action of iodide of mercury on 

Eoznbuech hyposulphite of sodium. — C. Longer, on the stiuctiire of 

Royal Society, Januniy 16.—.Sir William Thomson, hon. bones.—V, Hochstetter, report on the researches made I7 Sfom- 
vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. Patrick Gedtles read an inter- **11*)^ caves Lettenmnyer-bodtle, new Xremsmiinrier 

esting paper on (he nature and functions of the " yellow cells ” (I-ower Austria), Vipustex-hoeble, near Kiriteh) (Moravia), 
of RadioJarians and Ccelenterates, a full abstract of which Lautscher-hoehie, near Littau,—F. Steindachner, contribntiNis 
we have given (n. 303).—Sir William Thomson, in a paper lo knowledge of the fishw of Africa, Part 2.—Di^ption ot 
on the ihennodynamic acceleration of the earth’s rotation, • species of Paraphroxinns ftom the Heraeg^pa, by the 
drew attention to a solar action which tends to nccclemte the same.—T. Hmig, on the constitution of gtiamol.--G. Ck>M' 
earth's rotation, or more strictly to diminish the i^tardatlon schmidt awl T. Herzig, on the action of the lime-salt* or the 
ellect of the tides. In ordinary tidal action the viscosity of three isomeric oxybensoic and anisic adds at dry distillation.— 
the fluid, supjMKcd distributed uniformly over the surface d Goldschmidt, a note on the occurrence of suednio add in ar 
the earth, has the effect of so shifting the line of crests as to bark-coverii^ ol Afortts e/Ar.—C. Senbofer, on naphthalene- 
make tbe couple <]ue to the action of the tidc^jiroducing body tetrosolphonic Mergules, on the rotatory oscillations 

upon the protuberant mass to act upon tlie earth in a direction liquid cylinders. 

contrary to that of the earth’s rotation, and consequently to..- 

retard this rotation. From consideration of observed barometric CONTSNTS 

changes at various stations all over the earth's surface, it is found i an lo paqu 

that the well-known semi-diurnal barometric o cillation has its Hvpo’thxticai. High Tides. By Prof. J. S. Nawasaav . . . . 3S7 
maxima, on an avorave. .it 10 a.m. and at 10 o.m.. and its . 


other geologists took part. 


maxima, on an average, .at 10 a.m. and at 10 p.m., and its ■—.*** 

minima at 4 p.in. and 4 a.m. This barometric osdilaition must C^’i "tiiePftuue”. . . . v. . . ..339 

be due to the action of solar heat j though why^he well-marked Algisveaad BDutard'i "Luiriaro wettique” ....... 339 

diurnal temperature oscillation with the superposed feeble semi- . _ Treatise ea Hdss '.3te 

diurnal oscillation should result in a large semi-diurnal oscUU- TT,eMww>ieiiuoMuiSL"sAt«oq*e»-C. H.Daxwix, P.R.S. 360 

tion of pressure with a small diurnal oscillation superposed upon The Search fur C«I uader London.—Prof. Jomr W. Juno, 

it, is not easy to explain, unless it be that the jiertod of free Wi’ 't'n ‘ ' J * 

oscillation of the atmosphere agrees more closely with tbe >61 

smaller pia-iod. However ftiia may be, the existence of an Oa an'Experioeniel Form of Secoadaiy'CeU.-Profi A. S, 

atmospheric tide is proved by barometric observations, and tbe HaxacnxL . ... . .... . 

line of crests, i.e. the axis of maximnm pressure, so lies with «- *** 

respect to the line joining the earth’s centre and tbe sun that the ^ ito SSKaxiS! . f ^ rTf . ads 

couple due to the sun’s attraction upon the ellipsoidal mass ot Parhelia in the Mediiemncsii—The Weather in Swiliertand.— 
air acts in the direction of the earth’s rotation, and therefore «L.i: 'u’l'/ • ■ ^ 

accelerates it. The energy of this acceleration is of course 

derivedftomthesun’aheaj^sndhencetheappropriatenessoftlie fT* '*. ^ . jti 

name /Atmafynamie aectlavHon. Its value, as estimated by Tago’s "Inorganic Chemistry.—WrtUAHjAco. ...... sfo 

Sir William Thomson, is about one-tenth of the tidal retarda* 

tion.-Mr. Ferguson of Kinmundy commuiiicated notes on a KSIlISlSr® 365 

cist discovered near Farkhill, Dyee, .Aberdeenahire, in 1881, A3rsTBKorMxTioaoLOGiCALOaia*vATioirsnin»Cinii*8aM 3« 

with a descriptiem ^ Dr. Fife Jamieson of the bones fonnd in it Tk* Avaoa a, II. (ifW .3M 

Besides the bones, wMcb, for the most part were human, and .. 

indicated a foklymnscular man with wefrderek^iku^ .. 

lower limbs, there waa found in it a amall um (${ inches hii^, The Total Solar Edipm May ty . .. 

inches wide), of gcaoefol shape and elaborate carviiw. There ^ Tim Traiiiit rfMwuiy.Nosmahar 7, t88i. sn 

were also present fragments of the bones of the foie-liinbs of a pJJ?SJ2lS»waa®J*? '.!*.! *. * 

boar and some charcoal-^wo raw faatute, the ocetttrence of the TaaPauasovTimPAMf Aeasmsw. 377 

charcoal being apparently, n survival of Ow Pagan custom of Bywaimiaor AmmaatwAinmaiA* .. . . . ... 

SSS£¥l5to£T5££3SJlKS'? S 

funcltons, representing them,by a dotattonehtiBar to the deter. . . . . ... 

abiaat Dotauon. and Tndlha^ some of their pfoperdes IS wdll Soenmi amp AeAiMMBn . .. ... 373 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23. >882 


VIGNETTES FROM NATURE 
Vigmties from Noinre. By Grant Allen. (London : 
Chatto and Windua, 1881.) 

C ERTAINI.Y Mr. Grant Allen stands at the head of 
living writers as a popular exponent of the evolution 
theory. Although the subject is one which he has taken 
up a comparatively short time ago, he appears to have 
thoroughly mustered its principles, to have read and 
assimilated all the best works on the subject, and to h.ai'e 
so imbued himself with its leading ideas that he is able 
to apply it in an intelligent and often original manner to 
every natural object he meets with in his daily walks or 
holiday rambles. To these primary qualifications he 
adds a great power of description, a vivid imagination, 
and a charming style of writing, allof which are displayed 
in every page of his last work. This consists of a scries 
of short essays, which originally appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette^ each giving a sketch of some single scene 
or natural object, and showing how much interest can be 
given to the most common things by considering them 
from the point of view of evolution. “ Sedge and Wood- 
rush’* furnish an opportunity for the explanation of 
degraded types and the large part played by “ degenera¬ 
tion ** in the origin of existing animals and plants. By 
the common “ Red Campion and White ” we are shown 
how, and by what means, species become differentiated; 
and the subject is further discussed and elucidated in the 
chapter on a “ Bed of Nettles.” After showing how the 
sting of the nettle has originated, and how it protects 
the plant by stinging the noses of herbivorous quadrupeds, 
he goes on to discuss the general form of the nettle in a 
way that is both suggestive and (I think) original. 

" But the sting certainly does not exhaust the whole 
philosophy of the nettle. Look, for example, at the stem 
and leaves. The nettle has found its chance in life, its 
one fitting vacancy, among the ditches and waste places 
by roadsides or near cottages ; and it has laid itself out 
for the circumstances in which it lives. Its near relative, 
the hop, is a twisting climber; its southern cousins, the 
fig ana mulberry, are tall and spreading trees. But the 
nettle has made itself a niche in nature along the bare 
patches which diversify human cultivation; and it has 
adapted its stem and leaves to the station in life where it 
has pleased Prqvidence to place it. Plants like the dode, 
the Durdocjk, and the rhubarb, which lift tbeir leaves 
straight above the ground, from large subterranean reser¬ 
voirs of material, have usually nig, broad, undivided 
leaves, that overshadow all bmeath them, and pusli 
boldly out on every side to drink in the air and sunlight. 
On the other hand, regular hedgerow plants, like cleavers, 
chervil, berb-Robert, milfoil, and most ferns, which grow 
in the tangled shady undermath of the banks and thickets, 
have usually slender, blade-like, much divided leaves, all 
split up into long narrow pushing segments, because they 
cannot get sunlight and air enough to build up a single 
laim, respectable, rounded leaf. 

"The nettle is just half way between these,two ex¬ 
tremes. It does not grow out broad and solitary, like the 
burdock, nor dees it creep under the liedges like the little 
u^kdividedimyi^ weeds; but it springs up erect in 
tall, tbJ^. luxuriant clumps, growing ebse together, each 
stamftiofed wlth.a consionrable number of moderate¬ 
sized,' heart-shaped, tdothM<:and'pointed leaves. Such 
Vou xxv:—No. 6at 


leaves have just room enough to expand, and to extract 
from thO' air all the carbon they need for their growth., 
without encroaching on one another’s food supply (for it 
must always bo remembered that leaves grow out of the 
air, not, as most people fancy, out of the ground), and so 
without thecon s ai| ue nt necessity for dividing up into little 
separate narrow segments. Accordingly, this type of leaf 
is very common among all those plants which spring 
up beside the hedgerows in the same erect shrubby 
manner as the nettles, ft is almost ex.TCtly imitated in 
the dead-nettle and the hemp-nettle, which are plants of 
a totally distinct family, with flowers of the sage and 
rosemary type ; and it is more or less simulated by ten 
or twenty other species of like habit. This peculwrity ot 
external resemblance, under identical circumstances, is .1 
common and a natural one. . . . Whatever the original 
stock, natural selection tends always under like circum¬ 
stances to produce like results.” 

Then wc have the dimeious green flowers described, 
with the curious elasticity and irritability of the stamens, 
which throw out the pollen dust when the wind blows 
the plants about, and thus ensures abundant cros-- 
fertilisation. 

In the next chapter, “ Loosestrife and Pimpernel,” wt; 
have an excellent discussion on the close relationship of 
the wood-loosestrife or yellow-pimpernel {Lysimackui 
ttCMorum) to the true pimpernel {Amjrallis vulgarh), 
although pl.accd by botanists in distinct genera. Such 
remarks as these are very impurtaut, calling attention to 
the fact that the technical characters of botanists, even 
when drawn from the structure of the fruit, may be really 
of recent origin, and may not be so important as more 
'superfictal resemblances usually treatetl as of less sys¬ 
tematic value. In another article on “A B'g Fossil 
Bone” a popular misconception as to the generally luigt: 
size of extinct animals is very well corrected. Everywhere 
we seem to lind in fossil forms a bigger animal of each 
kind than any now existing. Here we have an enormoif. 
Irish elk, there an immense extinct sloth, a gigantic 
armadillo, or a turtle ten times as big as the greatest 
living member of the tortoise group. But it is apt to be 
forgotten that the huge Suurians were secondary animals, 
while the dinotherium was tertiary, the mammoth qua¬ 
ternary, and the moa as well as the epyornis almost 
modem. It is forgotten that the age of the great 
reptiles was nearly over before that of the great mammals 
set in. It is forgotten that the glyptodon lived in South 
America, while the big elk lived in Ireland ; and by pic¬ 
turing a world in which all the great extinct animals were 
grouped together as they see them in a geological museum, 
people get a distorted picture which really reverses the 
actual facts as to the relative size of the .animals in the 
past and the present. For (Mr. Allen remarks)— 

“As a matter of fact it seems probable that our actual 
fauna-and flora are on the whole not only quite as big as 
any previous ones, but even a great deal bigger. If we 
take single instances^ no known extinct animal was as 
targe as some of our modem whales; if wc look at the 
enst^U of our existing species, no known period coin- 
fwised so many large forms as we can show at the present 
day in diir three or four great cetaceans, our two elephants, 
our thitioceroses, our bisons, our girafle, our walrus, and 
our horses. These would probably form a total assem¬ 
blage of larger average size than any previous epoch could 
pzMuce. Similarly in almost every special class, we could 
apparently show larger species at the present day than 
any which we know to have existed in fossil forms. . Our 
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whale is the bigi^est known mammal; our gigantic sala* 
niander is the biggest known amphibian; probably our 
sun-lish, our tunnie.s, our sharks, and our devil-fish, are 
each in their way larger than any previous fishes—one 
living shark actually attaining a Lngth of forty feet. No 
fossil bivalve molluscs arc, to my knowledge, as big as the 
common Mediterranean pinna, or as that giant cl.im, the 
tridacna, whose shell is so commonly used as a basin for 
fountains. In fact there are only two important groups, 
the birds and the reptiles, in which extinct sp^'cies were 
much larger than existing ones ; and in these two groups 
the decrease is evidently due to the later suprema;y of 
the maniinalian type.” 

He then goes on to show that in many lines of 
descent we find groups of animals which have steadily 
been increasing in size from the earliest epoch of their 
appearance to the present day, as, for example, the 
horses, the deer, and the elephants. Evolution generally 
tends towards increase of size in dominant groups ; but 
when a group ceases to be dominant and begins to decay 
its bigger members die out. 

Equally interesting and suggestive are the discussions 
on colour and the colour-sense, <ipropos of the “ Veronica '* 
and the distribution of fishes, in “The carp pond” and 
“ The mountain tarn ”; but we pass on to the chapter 
devoted to " The donkey’s ancestors ”—a ch.nrming sketch 
suggested by “ a dear shaggy old donkey making himself 
perfectly happy upon a bare rocky hillside, upon four 
sprouting thistles, a bit of prickly carlinc, and three 
square yards of wet turf at the outcrop of a little spring." 
Let us, however, pass by his pedigree (the same as that 
of his cousin, the horse), and see what Mr. Allen has to 
say about bis intelligence, and the reason of it. 

“ Donkeys are the final flower of long ages of native 
evolution, the natural head and crown of one great line of 
mammalian development. To doubt their intelligence is 
to impugn the whole conduct of nature, to upset the 
entire system of evolutionary psychology oflf-band. 
Donkeys cannot help bjing clever, because they are 
the final survivors in the struggle for existence in one 
of the most specialised, most highly developed, and most 
dominant mammalian stocks. They do not represent 
mere stranded and struggling relics of older types, like 
the very silly kangaroos, and ant-eaters, and hedgehogs, 
which drag on a miserable existence behind the times in 
iiut-of-ihe-way holes and corners of the earth; they are 
one of the finest developments of one of the most success¬ 
ful branches of the great ungulate tribe. I feel a genuine 
respect for every donkey 1 meet, when 1 remember that it 
was the mere accidental possession of an opposable 
thumb that gave my ancestors a start over bis in the race 
for the inheritance of the earth towards the very close of 
the tertiary period." 

In reading this most entertaining and instructive volume 
almost every page offers some suggestive remark or 
apposite tUo.-tration of the principle of evolution; and it 
is very rarely that we meet with anything to which excep¬ 
tion can be taken on tbe score of accuracy. It is perhaps 
doubtful whether monkeys are “intellectually in the very 
front rank of the animal world” notwithstanding “the op¬ 
posable thumb ai^ the highly mobile trunk, with its tactile 
appendage, give these creatures an exceptional chance of 
grasping an object all round, and so of learning its 
physical properties."- 1 am myself inclined to think they 
are decidedly inferior to dogs, borsef, and elephants. So 
the tracing of man’s sense of colour to tbe feet of our pre* 


human ancestors having been attracted by the bright 
colours of the orange, blue, and crimson fruits of tropical 
forests appears doubtful, if not erroneous; because the 
colours of such fruits are no indication of their edibility for 
cither man or monkeys, and there is no reason they should 
be so, since mammalia in eating the fruits would be likely to 
crush and destroy the vitality of the seeds. At all events 
many bright coloured tropical fruits are poisonous, while 
many that are eatable aie green and unattractive. Even 
among our native berries children who trust to enticing 
colour are apt to be poisoned by bitter-sweet or deadly 
nightshade. Neither is there any evidence that— 

“Up to the beginning of the tertiary period, large 
evergreens of what is now the tropical type covered the 
whole world as far as the very poles themselves. Green- 
Land and Spitzbergen then supported huge forests of the 
same general character as those which now spread over 
Brazil and the Malay Archipelago.” 

Nor is Buflbn’s idea—that organic life must have 
begun at the Poles, because on the surface of an incan¬ 
descent planet the poles would be the fir»t part to cool 
down sufficiently to allow of the conditions under which 
alone life becomes possible—at all in accordance with 
the tc-ichings of modern science, as Mr. Allen maintains 
it to be. For the first cooling of the surface would neces¬ 
sarily occur at a time when the whole of the water of the 
globe was in a state of vapour, and this vast aqueous 
atmosphere would so far prevent the heat of the sun 
from reaching the surface, and so equalise radiation that 
there need have been no cooling at the poles earlier than 
at the equator; and when subsequently tbe water was 
condensed and oceans were formed, these would equalise 
temperature over tbe whole surface, and render it pos¬ 
sible for life to originate at one pait as well as at another. 
But these are very slight blemishes in so excellent a book, 
which is calculated to bring home to every reader how 
much of interest and novelty, of intricacy, of beauty, and 
of wonder, is to be found in tbe structure or history of 
the humblest plants or the most familiar animals; and 
also, how greatly the once-decried doctrine of evolution 
has added to tbe ideal and poetic aspects of the study of 
nature. Alfred R. Wallace 


77 /A' COMPASS 

Traiti Thiorique et Pratique de la Rigulatum et de la 
Compensation des Compos, Par A. Collet,- Lieutenant de 
Vaisseau, R^pdtiteur k I'l&cole Polytechnique, Ouvrage 
publid avec TAutorisation de M. le Ministre de la 
Marine. (Paris; Challamel Aind, 1883.) 

HIS new treatise on the compass contains an admir¬ 
able account of tbe most recent work done on the 
subject, and a very full and practical explanation of 
tbe objects of compass compensation mid the methods 
adopted to secure it. It is founded on the author’s trans¬ 
lation, now twelve years old, of Smith and Evans’ 
Admiralty Manual—made for the benefit of (he French 
marine. That epoch-making book is however still the 
basts or substratum of Lieut Collet’s new work. 

The practical part of the English book is fully given. 
M Collet has added as much elementary mathematioft 
and physics as he thinks may be useful to such seamen 
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who wish to understand the whole subject from his volume, 
without reference to auxiliary text-books. To a slight 
extent he has revised the demonstrations and modified 
the diagrams of the Admiralty Manual—abridging these 
demonstrations so far as he thinks it possible to do so. 
He preserves Smith’s notation as gererally familiar. The 
newest part of the book is that in which he gives us the 
full details of the recent methods by « hich the amount of 
compensation can be determined vith or without altitudes. 
In the account of these methods his readers will find col¬ 
lected much that it would be impossible for them to 
find in any English volume, and the exposition has all 
the merits of the French school. Smith and Evans 
showed us in their Manual how to determine the five 
essential coefficients upon which the deviation, when it is 
less than 20° in absolute value, depends at any position 
on the earth’s surface, and for any course of the ship 
three of these being constant. Two observations of the 
variation at any place accordingly suffice to determine the 
values of the deviation. Collet points out the necessity 
of compensation, that is to say, of the reduction of the five 
constants to insignificant values which can be determined 
even in a fog, w hen no observations of altitude can be 
taken, a method, of course, of the highest importance to 
practical men in circumstances of actual difficulty, which 
are constantly recurring. The theoretical part of the 
Admiralty Manual is given as succinctly as it is perhaps 
possible to give it if it is to be^ clearly mastered; the 
practical part is dwelt upon in full detail, and the rules 
are so simple and plain that ordinary captains in the 
merchant service ought to be able to use them accurately, 
even if they are unable to master the scientific part. 

There is an excellent account of Sir William Thomson’s 
compass. The fundamental ideas on which that instru¬ 
ment is constructed are that the magnetised needles must 
be so small that we may safely neglect their length, and that 
the intensity of their magnetism must be so slight that 
there is no reciprocal action between them and the soft 
iron correctors. The compass card is extremely light. 
A card of 10 inches diameter is directed by eight smaU 
needles, four on each side, like ordinary sewing-needles, 
of from 3 to 3 inches in length, and weighing in all about 
3i grammes. These are hung by two parallel silk threads, 
and attached to the card by silk threads passing through 
the two eyes at the two ends of each needle. ■ The entire 
weight of the card, the needles, the 'X)uter circle of alu¬ 
minium, the silk threads, the cap which rests on the 
vertical point, &c., is only 12 grammes, which is about 
i-ioth of what it is in the ordinary compass. This, of 
course, gives much less friction than usual between the 
point and the cap, so that the error due to friction is 
leduced in practice within a range of a quarter of a 
degree. 

The feeble magnetic moment of the system involves 
two important consequences—the period of oscillation 
round the position of equilibrium is only about 40 
seconds, whereas it is three times as much in on ordinary 
compass card, and the suspension by silk threads makes 
the whole card so elastic that it is much less lisLUe to be 
prejudicially affected by any sudden shock, such, for 
instance, a$ the firing of a cannon on board. 

M, Collet gives an account of the compensated com; 
posies of Pckhl, • Ueucenant in the Austrian naval 


service. Peichl aims, like Sir ^William Thomson, to 
reduce the five coefficients used in detennining the 
deviation to insignificant values. We must refer the 
re.ider to Mr. Collet’s book to show wherein Peichl differs 
from Sir William Thomson's system, and wherein M. 
Collet considers it to be markedly inferior to it in prac¬ 
tical value. 

The fifth part of the treatise discusses the methods by 
which it is possible, by the use of Sir William Thom¬ 
son’s deflector, to compensate and to obtain the neces¬ 
sary corrections for the compass in foggy weather, when 
no observations of altitude, celestial or terrestrial, are 
possible. These methods are admirable, and even on 
an iron vessel the most improved modern compass can 
be trusted by the mariner almost as completely as the 
chronometer itself. Just as in the case of the chrono¬ 
meter, however, it would be foolish to neglect the oppor¬ 
tunities of verification of the instrument which are 
constantly recurring on shipboard. Continually tested, 
and its performances brought frequently under review, it 
serves all the purposes of the seaman, and in foggy as 
well as in clear weather a capt.iin can trust his compen¬ 
sated compass to navigate bis ship. 

The brief historical exposition of the development of 
the compass, which occupies forty pages, is singularly 
interesting. Founded as it is on the Admiralty Manual, 
it is reasonable to expect to find, as we do, that the 
immense work of English men of science should be justly 
appreciated, but it is not perhaps so much a matter of 
course that that appreciation should be as generous as it 
is just. The French scientific man cannot always realise 
that science may sometimes emanate from other centres 
than Paris. M. Collet is not less scrupulously just to 
! people of other nations than a German savant would be, 
he is more generous, and his book is more readable. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Stanford's London Atlas of Universal Geography. Quarto 
Edition. (London : Stanford, 1882.) 

This new atlas appears to us to be su^ior in many 
respects to the ordinary run of such worics. There are 
forty-four maps, and the selection has been made with 
great judiciousness, and with a special view to adapt the 
atlas to an English public. Britain and her dependencies 
occupy n prominent position ; Canada has three maps ; 
besides Australia there is a beautiful map of Tasmania, 
another of New Zealand, and one of the Fiji Islands, a 
specially original feature. Ceylon, moreover, has a map 
all to itself. The two maps devoted to Turkestan are of 
obvious utility, and have evidently been done with great 
care. There is a specialty good separate map of Switrerls nd. 
Of Britain, besides the general maps of each of the three 
kt^oms^ we have a fine orograpWal map showing by 
di^eqee of tint both the varying height of the land 
and the varying depths of the sea around our shores; and 
anothgr map showtog the distribution of the rainfall. 
Tbmii a separate* map of Japan, a very useful one of 
the Indian Archipelago, and a map of Africa in which 
several of the hitWto varaely indicated Central States 
have hrid an approximate definition given to their areas. 
Tliestt are a few of the more prominent features of tee 
atlas. Tlte execution is on the whole thoroughly satis¬ 
factory } several of tho maps, indeed, were originally by 
Anowsmlth. Appended as a copious index of places, 
with their hdtude and longitude. 
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Farming for Pleasure and Profit, Eighth Section- 

Market Garden Husbandry for Farmers and General 

Cultivators. By William H. Abletl. (London : 

Chapman and Hall, Limited, 1881.) 

THiVi'thcre is a certain amount of pleasure infarmin^cuUure 
as there is in every other occupation in life no one will deny, 
but whether the pleasure goes hand in hand with profit is 
another question. In these days of agricultural depres¬ 
sion anything that can conduce to cither pleasure or pofit 
in farming would, we doubt not, be hailed by thousands; 
for farmers, however, to take up with market gardening 
in all its details as l-iid down by Mr. Ablctt, would be to 
Tcvoliitionisc the practice of farming as generally ac¬ 
cepted, and to constitute themselves into market gardenei-s 
pure and simple, this the author seems to have considered 
impracticable, except in the neighbourhood of London or 
large towns where in the markers the produce can be 
\iuick 1 y disposed of. To adopt a legal phrase we may 
say wc do not -think the author has made out a case for 
the more general adaptation of farm lands for market 
garden produce, because while fully believing that many 
of the more important vegetables might be cultivated on 
u much more extended scale, wc do not see that the 
crops would be more profitable to the grower than those 
with which he is more accustomed, and which, instead of 
Tcquiring an immediate sale, can be stored and disposed 
•of at any time. But while many vegetables, more par¬ 
ticularly root crops, as potatoes, carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, &c., may with profit be grown by formers, we 
vei y much doubt whether mushrooms would be generally 
taken up or prove advantageous, and still less so the 
inorell and truffle, all of which are included in Chap. X , the 
two latter of which the author says are not objects of cul¬ 
tivation in this country, a remark that is quite'trae, and 
therefore it does not form the slightest excuse for admit¬ 
ting even a notice of them into the book. Still less can 
any excuse be found for the occupation of three-quarters 
of a p,age by the Fly Agaric {Agariats musearins), a 
well-known poisonous species. 

The final chapter of the book concludes with some 
remarks on flower growing, a branch of cultivation that 
would, we should think, seldom or never be united with 
that of farming proper. The bjok is well printed, and is 
freer from typographical errors than is usually the case; 
neverihcles.s there are errors in spelling that ought not to 
have occurred, such, for instance, as Solanum fstberosam 
for .S'. Utberostm, LepMum for Lepidium, and Cochlearux 
txrmorka fi)r Cochlearia armoracia. Notwithstanding 
that many other works exist which give full cultural 
details for growing market garden produce, wc have no 
dovtht that this latest production will be found of use to 
some growers. 

The Jjxnd of the Afoniingj an Accouxxt of faoan and its 

People. By William Gray Dixon, M.A. (Edinlxirgh : 

James Geinmell, 1883.) 

Gkmf.RAI. works in Japan have increased so rapidly in 
recent years that the claims of every new writer on the 
subject may well be wxamined with attention. Those of Mr. 
Dixon are that he resided four yeiirs in T6ki(i as Professor 
in the Engineering College there, that Itc travelled over 
nearly four thousand miles of the country, including many 
j emote and mountatnoos districts, and that he was thrown 
into contact with reprasentetives of all desses of Japanese 
^•odety from Cabinet Ministers to peasants. To these 
may be added theTorther circumstance that really accu¬ 
rate and valuable books, such as those of Sir Edward 
Keed and Miss Bird^'are somewhat expensive, while Mr. 
Dixon desired to’fiinriafa a moderate-nxed volume 4tt-a 
moderate price, la this-wetbfnk'be has succeeded, *' 13 ie 
Land of the Morning*' is a'handsome vohnne of^Masly 
TOO pages, with tmimrous UImmuMm. Whon wrwx- 
amine the contents of thnworic, wefrHd^thnt'tbep are'tn' 


every way worthy of their handsome exterior. After a 
brief and appatcntly accurate sketch of Japanese history, 
and especially of the troubles whfch led to the revolution 
of 1868, Mr, Dixon describes new Japan, its institutions, 
and people. This he does with a sympathy which is all 
the more praiseworthy that it is the result of four years’ 
close observation, and not the newly-developed ardour of 
a casual visitor. We turn with es|tecia] interest to Mr. 
Dixon’s account of Japanese students. Many young 
men from Japan have shown themselves matches for 
brilliant Europe-in students, notwithstanding the initial 
obstacle which they have to overcome in acquiring the 
language ; these, how-ever, are clearly exceptions, and we 
therefore look to Mr. i:)ixon's experience for an account 
of the average Japanese student. He has devoted a whole 
chapter to the subject, and the picture is in some respects 
not a pleasant one. 

Devotion to study, which frequently leads to overwork 
and permanent ill-health; attention and respect for the 
teacher; good-humour; an extraordinary development of 
memory; some originality, a high sense of honour and 
much gratitude, are all found in the average student; but 
with these we find a self-conceit which is ridiculous, a 


mind clear rather than deep, and a “ narrow intellectual- 
ism " which blinds him to the necessity for moral as well 
as intellectual development If there is a rapid develop¬ 
ment there is also a rapid decay. The picture, we believe, 
is a true, albeit somewhat melancholy one. 

The popular idea that Japanese isolation, which was 
first rudely broken by the American Commodore Ferry 
in >853, was the result of hostility and prejudice towards 
foreigners, will receive a shock from Mr. Dixon’s chapter 
on the subject. " Thp real cause.” he says, “ of Japan’s 
exclusiveness was a foar that free intercourse with the out¬ 


side world might lead her into subjection to some foreign 
power.” Mr. Dixon is indignant that “an American 
gentleman of considerable fame in biology and cognate 
subjects Fruf. Morse, of Salem, wc believe—“instead of 
keeping within his own province,” preached “atheistic evo¬ 
lution “ in a temple at Asakusa in T6ki6 ; In other words, 
lectured on evolution nod the Darwinian theory, and 
founded among his students a biological soalety which 
is still active and vigorous. The mall^ good work 
which Prof. Morse did for education and science in Japan 
cannot be dismissed by a *few abusive epithets, and we 
cannot-help thinking that 'Mr. Dixon would‘haTe aetcl 
more discreetly, and more in accordance with the geaeral 
tune of the work, had he omitted references such as these. 
This, however, is but a minor blot in a work of such 
general excellence. 


A Sttniy of the History ami Meaning of ike Expressiotx 
“ Original Oravity." By J. A. Netileton, of the Inland 
Revenue Laboratory, Somerset House. (Loudon : A. 

[ Lampray, 1881}. 

THtb little treatise, the substance of which appeared in 
the Jfre 7 oers' Guardian, has been compiled .mainly for the 
information of brewers and distillers, and'for the use of 
the officers in the Inland Revenue Department,'in order 
to permit of the original gravity of a sample of wort of 
beer or of distillers’ wuh tobedtetcnniMdafterfeniicitita- 
tion with a view of fixing the amount of drawback, in con¬ 
formity with the Act 10 Viet. cap. 5,1847, andthe Inland 
Revenue Act, 1880. There arc four different methods in 
more or less common use for determining '^original 
gravity ” These are very filtty deserjhed and the ittci- 
■dental errors carefully noted j i^eRBjbe is'ixery prepeily 
given to the distillation process of .Doteon'oiio miwips, 
with the modifications in the tables rendered neoessary 
by Uie investigations of Graham, Hofmann, and Red- 
'wood, made at the insunce of the Board of Inland 
i Revenue. Weeatrtceinnnend thei>woi 1 cas a^thorottghly 
mtitwoMhjrfiiWa ond'dhHUer dma-'iwntei 

[ of.great;pMmalvhiap«rta«iead 9 '^ triridla. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR , 
{UUEditwdm net ie/d himulf napensibltfert^nienttx^nssti 
iy hit (omsfondtntt. Ntither eon k$ unanrtaki to rtintm, 
er te corrttpend with tht turittrs eft r^'ttitd nnunturifft. 
He notice is tahen efanenfmetu temmunkaiiem. 

{The Editor urgmtiy requests lorrespeudeuts te keep their idters 
as short as pesablt, Tht pressure on hit space is so great 
that it is impossible ethenvise to ensure the appearance even 
of eemmunicatiens eentaining interesting and neve! fattsl\ 

Hypothetical High Tides 


Whatever conclu!>ion may nitimately prevail witli regard to 
the exutence of very high tides in the earlier eixicha of which 
geology hah cognisance, 1 think that geolocuts will hardly accept 
the argument' by FroF. Newberry, in yuurlaht issue (p, 357) as a 
setllement of the question. He appears to confound together 
three agents whose effects widely mffer, viz. ; (t) tidal waves of 
undulation, (2) tiilal waves of translation, and (3) wind waves. 
In waves of undulation the ] articles of water move only in a 
vertical line, and can obviously neither denude nor transport. 
Waves of translation, acting as currents, are transporting agents, 
but are very subordinate 10 wind waves in their dennding power. 
In the present state of things waves of translation, i.r. the tides 
of our inland teas and estnnries, can hardly be said to denude at 
all ; they simply shift mu<l and •■and from place to place. Even 
if their speed were enormously increased, their effect as 
denuding agents must still be very inferior to that of wind 


The picture which Frof. Newberry has drawn of an enormous 
current rushing round and round the globe, sweeping away con* 
tinents, and destroying whole faunas, is not justified by fact. In 
the open ocean there would he no current at all due to tidal 
action, but siui| ly, a vertical rise and fall. The Trdobites and 
Brachiopoda which swarmed in the Silurian seas would be 
cunscrom of no change in their 8unounding.s save an alternate 
deepening and sliollawing of the water over their heads. Where 
the tidal wave became inclosed between two lands its height 
would increase; but it would acquire no trans|K)rling power till 
it was piled up in narrow estuaries. Marine denudations would 
be mainly effected, as at the present day, by wind waves. 

I will present Frof. Newbeny with a more energetic denud¬ 
ing agent than his tidal wave, viz. wind waves originating in the 
more ^lowerful air currents of a globe rotating at (perhaps) thrice 
its })resent speed. But what could such waves do which our 
jiresent waves cannot do? They would simply work more 
rapidly. They would produce de^sits of conglomerate, sand, 
and mud, which would in no respect differ from modern strata. 
There would be nothing in the nature of the sediments from 
which we could either affirm or deny the existence of a more 
potent engitM of denudation. 

Prof. Newberiy attempts to ^how that the hypothetical tidal 
wave of Devonian times would {revolt the formation of cornl- 
rcefii. But this argument proceeds on the assumption that the 
habits of the Devonian conds were identical with tho.se of recent 
reef'buildiitg polypes. Since, however, the Palrcozoic corals 
belong to extinct iWilies, any inference as to their habits mn»t 
be purely conjeauraL BeuJes, the tidal wave must have 
greatly dimiiiiabed by the Silurian or Devonian epoch, and may 
not have exceeded the 150 or aoo feet which Mr. C. Darwin 
fixes for the limit below which the polypes cannot live. 

Prof. Newberry mr.bes a strong point of the evidences of 

S ' :ude which we find In ancient littoral zones. The hypothetic 
wave, he thtinks, must have swept over the moUusks, corals, 
and seaoweeda which tenant the shore, so that they would be 
subject to the ** greatest mechanical violence,” and thrir zone 
would be rendwed ” untnhaWtab'e,” To this I reply (1) that 
shores bordeiwag on the open sea would only be expoa^ to a 
wave of undulation, and (2) that even a rashing weve of traes* 
lotion would do less baim tiian our modem wind wavna, which 
hammer, egtiaat the shores whi re mollttsks.and sea*wecde meaegw 


to. np^ a tolerably peaceful life. 

Tnere an other details on which I should like to join iuw 
with. I^. Ntwheiry, but 1 fear to trespaw upouypar valuahl* 
apace. C. ChUjCKXt 

WdKiigien, Shldp, February 17 


SuKttV Mr. Newbeny has too quickly come to the oonc l esbii 
wid) wbid) hit paper of FeWry 16 (''Hypothetical High 
TMes'^yterariitateA^ lditaikirbtxeceaaidentlwiimUarhe.w^ 


still find that'there is room for discussion. Has he fully taken 
into consldemtlon the fact that at present, althongh io tone 
places there are tides of thirty feet or more in bright, notably 
where the waves roll in from the open ocean to some of tlie more 
or less confined bays or e-tuaries, on the contrary, in confine(i 
seas on the Mediterranean, Euxinc, and Baltic, the tide is 
tcarcely perceptible? This being the case, is it satisfactorily 
proved that the old Potsdam beach of which Mr. Newberry 
speaks was not deposited on the .shore of such an inland sc.!, 
where, in despite of the fact that the oceanic tides might measure 
2CO feet or more, yet iiere I think tlie littoral rone might he 
comparatively quiet ; at any rale sufficiently so to sup)xiri botli 
animal and plant life? 1 ircrely make this suggestiiiu in the 
hope that somebody more able to deal with the fuliject than I 
am will continue the discus-ion. A. Hale 

Filston Hall, Shoreham, Kent, February 20 


Rime Cloud obaerved in a Balloon 

IJNnKR this hesding (Natukk, vol. xxv. p. 337) M. der 
Fonvielle made an interc-ling conununicatirn on a cloud bus, 
pended over Paris, through nlticli he and M. Brbsonet j.is'erl 
m a b-alloon on January 25 la-t. Its thickness did not exceed' 
3C0metres. " The nebulous matter,’'he says, "appeared per¬ 
fectly homogeneous, and I could see no trace of any cry.dalline 
matter, hut an unexpected otrervation proved that it was frrmed 
of minute folidified atoms of water in a real microscopic stale of 
division.” 

While the balloon was floating over the clond the sky was- 
clear, and the temperature of the air from -2’ to -3” C., and 
a rope hung from the milloon, the length of which was 60 
metres, Us end U ing immersed in the cloud, "We perceived 
that this part was quite loaded with hoar-frost, whish bad preci¬ 
pitated regularly b a series of hairs a few millJmetre'. long,” 

During the slow ascent no deposit of ice was visible ; " in onr 
de«cent, whicit was rather quid cr, hut not to a great degree, the 
sweeping may have accnmulaicd the frost rime on the Iwttoin of 
the car, which could not have been easy to obeivc, ar.d con¬ 
sequently I cannot state what occurred, but not a single ciyslnl 
was deposited on our ropes during Ibst period.” 

The mean temperature of the clcud is sai<l to have been 
C., but at the point at which the deposition of rime tcok place 
die temperature mu.'-t have been o" or lower. The upper layer 
of the cloud might have ticen erdder than the layers i.eUiw. 

It is improbable that the upper part of the clond consisted of 
solid water, as no trace of ary crystalline matter was visible,. 
The smallet't c^y^tals of snow arc visible in the air in the thb 
mists formed over channels of water, for the ^now cryttala 
glisten and reflect light from their exceedingly small surnce.s. 
ft!, de Fonvielle must have observed this phenomenon, os “ the 
sun was shining in its full gloiy.” It is more probable tiiat the 
cloud was formeil by small drops of liquid water cooled below 
zero. We know from Dufour’s oLservationi that water-drops, if' 
they are not in contact with rolui matter, and floating in a ir ixture- 
of rock-oil and chloroform of equal density, may he cooled 
down to - 10® C., and even to - 20® C. if thw are sm-sll enough, 
but become crystalline in contact with s solid body, especially a 
fragment of ice. The hoar-frost which we nave frequently noticed 
this winter in Heidelberg, daring hazy weather, and when the 
temperature was below o®, may have been due to the rolidl- 
fication of sudi drops of mht. It covered the plants first whir 
filigrec-Iilie ice, and then with a thick crust of the same. In. 
consequence of this, sometimes so much ice is deposited on the 
stems of. the trees that great damage U earned by it In the 
forests: this was the case in the nei^brurbg " Kheinpfalz ” in 
the winter 1858-59, and in other parts of Germany, especially in 
Boheoda. 

' It'is, however, well known that a Ibieh mist may consist of 
crystals ice. Equally well known ii Seoreshy’s description of 
tw V frost-damp ” or " frohtwime ” of the Arctic regiom, as it 
f orsM a layer la the eold sir over the warmer sea-water, the mai-ta 
of the »hl|w projeetiog over it. Mohn describes the " Frostsdg, ” 
wkidt is fonaud in winter over the Norwegian fjords, wM» ' 
i>«ve».frees^ when cold idr, sometimes at a temperature of 20^' 
C,, and even lower, blows ftom the land over the water, whhdi 
has a temperatnre above o* C. 

To these Intercktlng occurrences of mist, genenUy tenned ke- 
for, one partlcufarfy singular instanoe has been added by 
HMehtnod-HiMebrandsBon'i mcteoroloiiesl ofaserraticiu made 
dving the voyage of the Vtiga {Zeitsekr, der Oesitrr. Getidlsck.f 
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MdeoralogU. 1881, xvi. 360; JVatmr/oruher, 1882, No. «.) 
During Baron Nordenskjiila'a wintering nerr Pitlekaj, on the 
Cape Serae Kamen (near Behring Stnut) in 1878-79, an ice-f<^ 
was formed by the nortli wind predominating there during the 
cold season, by which the aqueous vapour from Polynjen was 
blown over the cold inaEnland. This Ice-fog renderra the air 
opaque to such an extent that it was found necessary, in order to 
find the way, to span a rope from the ship to the observatory 
which was erected not far off on the shore. 

Ilcideliierg, February 11 Hermann Kopp 

Earthquake in the Andaman lelands 

I SEE among the Notes in your last issue (p. 325) that there 
has been widespread sei-iniic disturbance in Asia, including 
Ceylon, but unfortunately in no instance is the date given, 
which would have added very greatly to the value of the record. 
It may be interesting to give an extract from a letter I have just 
received from my brother, Mr. Harold Godain-Auiteii, from 
Port Blair, Andaman Island*, whicli veiy probably was con¬ 
nected with the disturbance in C^lon, and if so, it covered a 
very considerable area of the earth'^s surface, the distance being 
about 750 miles between the two places: — “ Port Blair, January 
a.—We bad a very bad earthquake here on December 31, 1881, 
At 7*52 a. in. I thought the pi ice was going to pieces. There 
has been a good deal of dam.'tge done to work and pucca (brick) 
buildings, and we hid five high and low tides in three hours 
after the shock, and the sea did not quiet dow'n all day. Since 
then we have had two or three slight shocks.” 

DeepJale, Reiga'e, February 9 H. H. GoDWtN-AusrEN 


The Overflow Buga” in California 

The fallowing experience from one of my corresiwndeats, 
Mrs. A. E. Bush, of .San Jose, California, is, I think, well 
worth publishing, as .showing how Ground-beetle s may be so 
numerous as to become a nuisance to min, the Carabida; gene¬ 
rally being indirectly beneficial to him by devouring plant-feeding 
species. The insect popularly denominated *‘Overn"W Bug* 
ill California b the PlatyHMs mctculkoUis. l)ej 

Washington, D.C. C, V. Riley 

“ We lived in Ffe*n<» Co. two years, in the norili-castern 
part, and in the foot-hill, of the Sierra Nevada. It is hot and 
dry there; no trees and many rocks where we were ; thermome¬ 
ter ranging from 96” to 108” for almut ttiree mimih.. In Jane 
and July, when hottest and driest, the “overflow bujfs ” filled 
the air iKtween sunset and d.irk. You could not with safety 
open your mouth. They would light all over your clothes; they 
filled the house; they swarmed on the table, in the milk, sugar, 
flour, bread, and everywhere there was .a crevice to get through. 
Take a garment from the wall, and you could shake out a cupfull. 
It war* a veritable plague. In a shed where the boards had 
shrunk and the cracks been battened, the spaces between the 
shrunken boards were packed full. I'hey were flying for about 
two weeks, and then they disajiiicared mo tly or they did not fly 
much, but were bidden under papers, clothing, and every avtdl- 
able place. In November, before the rains, they spread around, 
but not to fly ; make a light in the niiht, and you would see the 
floor covered; lift up a rug, and the floor under would he black, 
and they would go scattering away for some other hiding-place. 
1 had occasion to take up a floor board after they had apparently 
disappeared, except stragglers. The houie was upon under- 
pinning two feet or more from the ground. When the board 
was raised, there were the ' overflow biws ’ piled up against a 
piece of underpinning, making such a pile as a half bu-hel of 
g^n would make. They were all through the foot-hills the 
same, and much the same In Los Angelos, about Norfolk, but 
they did not fly much in the latter place. In Ixis Angdoi they 
seemed to be worse before the 'Santa Annas’ a hot wind from 
the desert filling the air with sand; and though the chickens 
were ever so hungry for insei^ they would not eat the * over¬ 
flow bugs.’ In the night you put up your band to brush one 
from your face, and then you get up for soap and water to cleanse 
your hand. In the morning, if you put on garments without 
shaking, you get them quickly off end shake them,' 

Solar Halo 

Wi were favoured here mi the ioat. wkh a Tieur of a 
rather auusuat phenomenon. Shortly after 8 *.m„ tfaa sky beh% 


for the most part clear with detached musses of fleecy ebuds 
towards the south, two mock suus appeared, one to the west 
very brilliant, the other rather fainter, and of a crimson shade at 
time*. The halo was visible for a little distance near the 
western one, uhicb, with the bar of light fromtbe sun extending 
along the bank of cloud beyond, formed a perfect cross. They 
gradually waned, the eastern one, however, becoming once or 
twice more brilliant, till a little after 10, when the sky grew 
overcast and they disappeared, W. F. Evans 

Felsted, Esseie 


Auroral Display 

An auroral display was observed here last evening between 
7h, and 8h. The sky was partially overcast during a portion of 
the time, but it clc.ired almut 7b. lorn., when the northern 
quarter was lighted up by a bright glow of an Mua-marine line. 
Only three faint streamers were remarked. Tiiey were of a 
creamy-white colour, and extended from the horizon in the 
direction of the magnetic north nearly to the zenith. Examining 
the auroral light with a direct-vision spectrosco] e by Hilger, 1 
saw one remarkably distinct line, which was estimated to occupy 
the position of the characteristic line observed by Angstrom and 
other.*, between D and E. No other lines were visible. 

Bedford, February 2t Titos. GWYN F.TXIER 

A Plea for Jumbo 

Wn.L you open your columns to a short but earnest plea for 
poor Jumlw, of the Mological Gardens ? No one can read the 
descnpiioii of the attempts made to remove him without feeling 
that it would be a disgrace to English lovers of animals to let 
him be transported. To outsiders it is a mystery that Mr. 
Barnum should have succeeded in purchasing him, and if some 
means are not discovered of saiisfying Mr. Barnuni’s claims 
without doing violence to the public sentiment of humanity, it 
will be a cause of indignation to many of us. You should hear 
my wife talk almut the matter, but of course she i. only a 
woman, she is certainly not a “ Fellow.” In this case, however, 
it is possible that her womanly instinct is worth more respect 
than the motives w'hich have led to the sale and purchase of our 
favourite quadrupedal fellow-citizen, A. R. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE ATLANTIC^ 

1 . 

T N this work are collected and discussed the results of 
^ the chemical investigations on the nature of the water 
of the North Atlantic, made during the Norwegian expe¬ 
ditions of the summers 1876,1877, and 1878. The con¬ 
tents of the volume are divided into three chapters—I. 
On the Air in Sea Water; IJ. On the Carbonic Acid in 
Sea Water; and 111 . On the Amount of Salt in the 
Water of the Norwegian Sea. It is therefore wholly con¬ 
cerned with the chemistry of the water; chemical re¬ 
searches in other directions are promised for a future 
volume. Although the subject is thus restricted, there is 
abundant matter of the greatest interest both from a 
chemical and from a geographical point of view. 

Apart from isolated experiments, the first occasion on 
which the gaseous contents of sea-water were the object 
of systematic and successful study was during the German 
expeditions to the Baltic and the North Sea in 1871 and 
1872 in the Pomerania. In the Lighining and the Pmu- 
piM attempts had been made to examine the water in 
this direction, but the results were not satisfactory. In 
order to determine the gaseous contents of a sample eff 
water it is necessary first to diminate and separate the 
gas from the water, and then to ohatyse it; and these 
form two distinct opetations-^ne. the former, of whidbi 
can be carried out perfectly on board ibip; the other 
requires the steadiness of a shore labomtory. On board 
theZz^A/wiff^and Porcupine the mistake uras nutte 
of attempting the analysis as utell as the extraction of the 
air onboard. 
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Dr.Jacobsen, »he chemist of the Pomerania Expedition, 
has the merit uf being the first to have rendered practic¬ 
able the carrying out of such operations as the extraction 
of the gases and the determination of the carbonic acid 
in sea-water at sea. In subsequent expeditions his 
apparatus has been used with but slight modifications. 
His apparatus for extracting the oxygen and nitrogen was 
used on board the LhaUen^er and by Dr. Tornoe without 
alteration; the method of determining the carbonic acid 
was modified both on board Challenger • untX on the 
Norwegian expedition. 

In the first chapter, “ f n the Air in Sea Water,” Dr. 
Tornoe describes the apparatus used for obtaining sampies 
of the water at different depths. In principle it resembles 
most other instruments devised fur the same purpose, 
consisting of a tube which is open at both ends while 
descending, thus allowing the water to pass freely through 
it. On reversing the motion, the two ends are closed by 
conical valves worked by screw fans. In construction, 
however, it differs widely from other instruments of the 
same kind. Instead of being straight the tube, which forms 
the body of the instrument, is spiral, and holds about 
five litres. The diameter of the lube is 5'5 centimetres, 
and the external diameter of the spiral is 33 5 cm., the 
total length of the instrument over all being 144 cm., or 
nearly 5 teet. ‘I'hese measurements are taken from the 
plate accompanying the book, and it is apparent from 
them that the instrument is one of very considerable sice; 
it is a pity that its weight is not given. Both ends of the 
spiral tube have conical valve seats, the smallest diameter 
of which is equal to that of the tube. The valves fitting 
these apertures arc kept open duiing descent by the 
action of screw-fans, which tum in one direction during 
descent; when the direction of the motion is reversed 
and the ascent commenced, the first few turns of the 
screw-fans are used for bringing the valves close to their 
scats, when, being released from the screws, they are 
pressed home by a pair of spiral springs. In order to 
do the necessary work on the sciews, the instrument has 
to travel through about seven fathoms of water. The 
water, therefore, which it brings up will be a fatr average 
sample of the particular seven fathoms through which it 
was drawn. The instrument appears to have given great 
satisfaction, and it has many good points in its construc¬ 
tion. The spiral form of the tube is an ingenious con¬ 
trivance for increasing its capacity without unduly length¬ 
ening the whole apparatus, but the spirhl form also pro¬ 
duces an increased resistance to the passage of the water, 
so that what passes through wiil lag behind what passes 
outside the instrument. Hence the sample actually inside 
the tube at any moment is a sample of the water a certain 
number of fathoms above it, and not of the water in the 
centre of which it is plunged. For ocean work this is 
not a serious drawback, and it is in a great measure cor¬ 
rected by the necessity for hauling it backwards through 
seven fathoms of water before it is closed. The arrange¬ 
ment for working the valves is very ingenious, and permits 
the use of several instruments on one line, for the instru¬ 
ment requires to traverse seven fathoms of water in order 
to close, and this is much more than would be traversed 
by it with the line held fast and exposed only to the roll¬ 
ing motion of the ship. This advantage, however, is 
rendeKd nugatory by the great size of the instrument, as 
one or them would be a sufficient lotul for any line. It is 
evident that for taking samples at small intervals of depth 
as every live fiithoms, the instrument would have to h9 
modified, or one of the other existing forms used; but 
for the collection of the samples whidi actually were 
taken, the instrument was quite satisfactory. Its inventor 
was Capt. C WiUe of the Norwegian navy. 

The apparatns used for boiling out the gases is exactly 
that recommended and figured by Jacobsen ta IJebig^e 
AHHole/t, voL 167, p. i. It consists of three parts—e, 
the fiask for the roceptloii of the sea water to be boiled. 


its capacity is about Qco cub. centims.; h, the bulb tube, 
fitted into the mouth of the fiask by an india-rubber cork, 
which, with the tube, forms a most ingenious kind of 
slide-valve, enabling connection between the flask and 
the remainder of the apparatus to be made or broken at 
will. This bulb-tube serves a double purpose : at first it 
contains a supply of distilled water, which, being con¬ 
verted into steam, drives all the air out of the upper part 
of the apparatus, and so enables a v.acuum to be formed; 
in the latter part of the operation it serves for the recep¬ 
tion of the sea water which expands into it out of the 
flask during the process of boiling. The third part of the 
appanstus, e, is the gas-tiibe in w^ich the sample of'gas is 
sealed up and preserved when it has been extracted from 
the water. This lube, which ought to have a capacity 
of about 60 or 70 tub. centims., resembles a pipette 
whose end-lubes are reduced to a length of 5 or 6 centi¬ 
metres, and arc contracted to a very small diameter near 
the body. It is attached to the bulb-tube by a piece of 
good india-rubber tubing, care being taken that the ends 
of the two tubes abut. By the boiling of the distilled 
water in the bulb-tube at the commencement of the 
operation all the air is expelled, and the apparatus her¬ 
metically closed by 3 e.iUng up the gas-tube at the con- 
traction at its upper end. During this operation commu¬ 
nication IS interrupted, by means of the slide-valve, 
between the flask and the bulb-tube. After the upper 
end of the gas-tube has been closed, communication is 
re-established, and the water in the flask now finds it'-clf 
exposed to the action of a toleralily good v.acuum, and in 
consequence the air dissolved in it immediately begins to 
be disengaged; this is assisted by heating in a watei- 
bath. When it is judged that the air has all been ex¬ 
pelled from the water, the flask is again isolated by means 
of the slide-valve, and the gas-tube sealed up at the 
lower contraction and preserved for analysis. As there 
is always some of the gas remaining in the bulb-tube, the 
space so occupied is measured and noted, so as to be 
taken into account in determining the total volume of gas 
per volume of w.aicr. The beautiful part of this appa¬ 
ratus is the slide-valve arnangement, which was invented 
by Dr. Behrens of Kiel. Otherwise the app.aratus does 
not differ from that described by Bunsen, and used by 
him in Iceland. Had it, however, been necessary to use 
Bunsen’s apparatus unmedified, it may safely be assumed 
that we should now have very few analyses of the air dis¬ 
solved in sea water. It is Dr. Behrens’ invention which 
renders the operation sufficiently easy to enable it to be 
carried out successfully as a matter of routine at sea. 

There is another item in the construction of the instru¬ 
ment which, though apparently insignificant, is really of 
the utmost importance in insuring a successful result- it 
is the way in which the contraction in the two end tubes 
of the gas tube is made. The tubes supplied to the Nor¬ 
wegian Expedition seem to have been much the same 
as those supplied to the Challenger. Both came from 
Thuringia in Germany, and in the Challenger ones the 
contraction was formed by thickening up the tubes before 
the blowpipe, so that the external diameter was not dimi¬ 
nished, while the internal diameter was reduced often 
beyond what was necessary. Now in attempting to dose 
the tube with the blowpipe at one of these thickened con¬ 
tractions, the thin and comparatively wide tube on either 
4ide of the thick contraction is very apt to be heated up to 
iofteniag point befoi'e the much more massive contraction 
has got even hot. In the inside of the tube, however, 
them iSf even after the boiling, a much lower pressure 
than in the outside atmosphere ; consequently, immedi¬ 
ately the tube next the contraction gets soft, it falls in, and 
though the tube may be drawn out, and so appeair for the 
moment to be satisfactorily closed, thb point so formed 
never fails to crack on cooling. This is the reason of the 
deplorable loss of as much as 75 per cent, of the gas 
Mmples boiled out by Dr. Tornoe on bis Utk voyage. A 
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similar experience was made with the first few samples 
boiled out on board the Challenger^ but it was detected in 
time to prevent any serious loss Indeed from dust and 
particles of sawdust having got into the tubes, it was 
necessary in every ciise, before using a gas tube, to 
remove its end tubes, clean the body thoroughly, re-atiacb 
the end tubes, and draw out the thickened contraction. 
When so drawn out, there is not the same mass of glass 
to be heated, and the contracted part can be heated for 
itself without any danger of softening the wide part. There 
was no instance of a tube cracking after being sealed up 
•with these precautions. In recent practice the writer has 
considerably modified and improved the apparatus for ex¬ 
tracting gases from water on shipboard, but a description 
■of the apparatus would here be out of place. 

The figures representing the results of the analyses are 
necessarily afiected by errors incident to the collection 
and tlic transvasing of the water and to the separation 
and analysis of the gas. The combined effect of these 
errors can be appreciated by the study of the following 
table, in which are collected the results of analyses made 
in duplicate. It is not stated whether on each occasion 
two separate and distinct samples were collected and 
treated separately, or, from the same sample of water, 
two portions were separately boiled, and thus two portions 
of gas obtained for analysis. Of the nine waters so 
treated four came from the surface, three from the bottom, 
and one from an intermediate depth of 300 fathoms. 


Table of Duplicate elujtj ses 


.Slation 

.No, 

Deptli (fathomt). 

()-(- N 
cr per 
litre. 

Difference 

Oxyxen 
tier cunt. 

Difference. 

I8S 

700 

(Bottom) 

20*5 

20*0 

o‘S 

33-0 

33 6 

0*6 

162 

795 

(Bottom) 

20*0 

19*4 

1*2 

32*6 

337 

1*1 

2 J 3 

1760 
(Hut tom) 

19*0 


34-0 

33-8 

0*2 

332 

1149 

(Bottom) 

21*9 

22*0 


32*2 

31-8 

0*4 

3 « 

300 

(Intermediate) 

20*9 

21*5 

0*6 

34*4 

33 9 

0*5 

>83 

Surface 

20*0 


36*1 

36*1 

0*0 

a 83 

Surface 

19*8 

•ys 1 

0*3 

35'4 
35*3 

0*1 

-- 

Surface 

20*7 j 


35’8 

35'4 

0*4 

323 

Surface 

« 9‘3 j 

-* 


07 


From this table we see that the mean difference in oxygen 
per cent, as found in the different analyses of the gas 
from the same water was cj. The differences in the 
total volume of nitrogen and oxygen per litre varied from 
o‘i cc. to 1 '2 cc. 

Dr. Tornoe has collected at pp. 15 and 16 the results 
of his analyses of ninety-four samples of air extracted 
from water of various depths. Of these thirty-three are 
from surface water, eighteen from intermediate, and forty- 
three from bottom water. The last mentioned ate from a 
great variety of depths, ranging from 35 to 1760 fathoms. 
His results give us a very complete account of the state 
of aeration of the water of the “Norwegian Sea,” or of 
that part of the ocean extending from the Farde Islands 
northwards to Spitzbeigen, having for . the greatest part 
of its length the shores of Norway for its eastern boundary. 
The investigations were carried on between the middle 
of June and the middle of August, or during the height 


of summer, consequently the temperature of the surface 
water was never either very higti or very low. In the 
table of results the temperature of the water is given. Of 
the surface waters examined the mean temperature was 
6-6'' C, the highest being 11 •8'’, and the lowest o's’’ C. 
If the total volume of the oxygen and nitrogen be taken 
to be 100, then the oxygen was found to vary between 
337 and 367, mc.m 35-4. The absolute amounts of the 
gases varied with the temperature. 

The results obtained by Jacobsen in the Pomerania 
showed a very remarkable agreement in the percentages 
of oxygen found in the surface water. 'I'he mean results 
of twenty-one observations were as followsTempera¬ 
ture i6‘66'’ C., nitrogen 11*07 cc., oxygen 5'69 cc., together 
1676 cc. per litre, and oxygen percentage 33'93. , The 
lowest oxygen percentage was 33’64, and the highest 
34 14. From this it ivas concluded that the percentage 
of oxygen in sea water is practically invariable, as it is in 
the atmosphere. For the limited area explored by the 
Pomerania this is undoubtedly proved, but the area was 
comparatively small and the variations in conditions, 
especially temperature, insignificant. In the Challenger^ 
waters subject to the most varied conditions of climate were 
treated for the extraction of the gases, and before leaving 
the work of the expedition, now more than four years ago, 
the writer had analysed a considerable number of the 
samples of gas so procured. The results of these analyses 
showed at once that Jacobsen's conclusion as to the ocean 
as a whole was not justified, while it held good with regard 
to limited areas, if we confine our attention to surface 
water, the highest percentage was 35*01 in the Antarctic Sea, 
and the lowest 32*35 in the Pacific, between Fiji and Torres 
Straits. This was however a very remarkable water, and 
should be excepted. The next lowest percentage was 32*82, 
so that in round figures the oxygen percentage varied 
between 33 and 35. As the cruise of the Challenger was 
chiefly in tropical regions, the surface water had usually a 
high temperature; but water of all temperatures was 
experimented on, and if the results arc arranged in 
ascending order of temperature, the oxygen percentage 
is seen to decrease very regularly. 

In waters of temperatures above 20P C. the percentages 
ranged between 32*82 and 33*33f tl'c of 
observations being 33*09. The mean of five observations 
between 12’ and 20“ is 34*22, the extremes being 33*52 
and 34*66. We gather from the results of the three ex¬ 
peditions that the percentage of oxygen is less in warm 
•water than in cold. 

In order to judge of the degree of saturation of die 
waters Dr. Totroc reports some interesting experiments 
on the absorptive power of sea water for the atmospheric 
gases at dinerent temperatures. He experimented on 
four temperatures, namely, 0° C., 5^ 10°, and 15'* C, and 
from the results so obtained he gives the following formuls 
for the solubility of nitrogen and oxygen in sea water 
exposed to a current of air 

. N ■■ 14*4 - 0*23 f 

and 779 - 0*2 0*005/a. 

The formula for nitrogen agrees with the facts of his 
observations at the four temperatures: that for oxyMn 
begins to fail at the highest temperature, 15'’ C., and is 
clearly inapplicable at temperatures above 15^ C., for it 
gives a minimam of rolubility at so**, and at ^ C. this 
solubility is the same as at b” C.» and is increasing. 

The analyses of the gas from surface water do not 
agree very well with the figures given by his nitrogen 
formula. Jacobsen's results are mso higher than would 
be given by the formula, and the Challenger results con¬ 
siderably higher. The last are better r^resented by the 
formula— 

N ** r5‘8 - 0*23/. 

Dr. Tornoe notices that the oxygen found by him in 
surface water is considerably in excess of what would be 
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given by his formula, but as the formula is clearly inac¬ 
curate for temperatures above 10'’ C. it is premature to 
conclude, as he does, that the surface water is super¬ 
saturated with oxygen. J- Y. Buchanan 

( To be contimtcd.) 

THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY^ 1830-1880 

T he Boston Society of Natural History was founded 
in 1830 by a few earnest men, and in 1880 it resolved 
to commemorate its tiftieth anniversary by the publication 
of an historical sketch of its origin and life, and of a 
special series of scientific memoirs. This resolution has 
been carried into effect by the issue of a splendid quarto 
volume of over (too pages and 40 plates, the ^japer and 
typography of which is worthy of the Boston Press. 

Very interesting is the account given of the early 
struggles and early successes of this now so well-known 
institution. Preceded by the Linnean Society of Boston 
.(founded in 1814), which at first made rapid progress and 
then gradually fell away, it was duly constituted m 
May, 1830, with Thomas Nuttall as president. At this 
time, Mr. S. H. Scudder atates, there was not in New 
England an institution devoted to the study of natural 
history; there was not a college, except Yale, where even 
the modern views of geology were taught. The few 
labourers in the field of natural science worked alone, 
without aid or encouragement, and were regarded as 
triflers by a busy public. To go through the records of 
its early days, however briefly, would take up loo much 
of tlie space at our disposal. , . 

Once started into existence, the Society found itself 
with the responsibility of a rapidly increasing museum; 
and the demands upon its pecuniary resources, even 
though an enormous amount of gratuitous service was 
rendered by the members, soon began to be very trouble¬ 
some. Generous and wealthy members replenished the 
empty treasury, and after its first ten years* existence 
4 (i83o-4o) it found itself, after a hard pinch, just free from 
debt. In 1841 the publication of the Journal of the 
proceedings commenced. Louis Agassix joined the So¬ 
ciety in 1847. l)r, Amos Burney, its president, died the 
year at Rome. In 1848 the members assembled in 
a new house in Mason Street, and the close of a second 
decade (1840-1850) found them just holding their own. 

Alr eady in 1855 it became evident that the new abode 
was becoming all too small for the collections; and now 
it was well for the Society that they found so good 
a fnend in John C. Warren, for he largely assisted in 
procuring the means for purchasing the present accom- 
modadon, though another ten years (1850-60) passed 
away, and it was not until 1861 that Dr. William 
J. Walker presented the Society with the estate in 
Bulfinch Street, where the Society's fine museum and 
library now stands. The magnificent donation of 10,000 
dollars from Mr. Jonathan Philips, the products of the 
sale of the house in Mason Street, with many generous 
subscriptions, enabled the Society to think of building on 
the site presented to them by Dr. Walker, but on considera¬ 
tion they found that they had not more than half the 
money amount required. In this emeK<incy Dr. Walker 
came again to their aid, presentixig mm with a gift of 
20,000 dollars, on condition that a further sum of like 
amount were raised. The year 1864 found the Society in its 
present handsome edifice (the building of which bad cost 
80,000 dollars) and trying to solve the problem of bow to 
keep up so spacious a mansion on its comparatively small 
resources. With wondrous liberality Dr. Walker once 
more offered a donation of 20,000 dollars, on the condi¬ 
tion that a tike amount were subscribed by others, the 
whole to' form a working catdtal to be funded. This 
became an accomplished fact in May, 1864. but this was 
not all, for on Dr. Walker’s death in April, 1865, kwas 


found that he had left by will a large fortune to the 
Society, and following this good example ere this fourth 
(1860-70) decade passed away, other liberal m^bers had 
subscribed some 50,000 dollars to the capital of the 
Society, thus establishing the Institution on such a firm 
foundation as to secure its perpetuity as long as wisdom 
shall prevail in its Councils. Its property, besides the 
buildings with their inestimable contents, consisted or 
vested funds, amounting to i86,898'20 dollars, and a fair 
annual income from members. . v 

The fifth decade, the celebrating of the close of which 
took place in April, 1880, was chielly noted for the 
progress that was made in a scientific arrangement of 
the collections of the Society, under the custodianship of 
Mr. Hyatt; b/ the deaths (1874) of Louis Agassiz, about 
whose early career some very interesting facts are given, 
and (1874) of Jeffries Wyman, of whom there is a short 
biography, of Charles Pickering 1878), of C. F. Hartt 
(1868), and of T. M. Brewer (1880). 

There is a very valuable account of the Teachers 
School of Science, which seems in Boston to have 
attained a great success, and a summary of the general 
contents of the Museum. Very excellent portraits of 
Beniamin D. Greene, George B. Emerson, Amos Binney, 
J. C. Warren, Jeffries Wyman, and Thomas T. Bouvd, 
being the fir-.t six presidents of the Society, accompMy 
this part of the volume and also a history of Dr. 
William J. Walker, and engravings of the portraits of A. 
A. Gould and Dr. Humphreys Storer. 

The second portion of this fine memorial volume is de¬ 
voted to the publication and illustration of a series of 
memoirs, of which we must be content with the toe enmo- 
ration of their titles. These are thirteen in number, and are 
profusely illustrated: N. S. Shaler, Propositions concern¬ 
ing the Classification of Lavas considered with Reference 
to the circumstances of their Extrusion; A. Hyatt, the 
Genesis and Evolution of the Species of Planorbis at 
Steinheim (ten plates and a map); S. H. Scudder, Uie De¬ 
vonian Insects of New Brunswick, with a Note oi^nc ueo- 
logical Relations of the Fossil Insects from the Devonian 
of New Brunswick, by Dr. J. W. Dawson (one plate) \ W. 
G. Farlow, on the Gymnosporangia (Cedar Apples; of tne 
United States (two plates) ; Theodore Lyman, on a New 
Structural Feature, hitherto unknown among LchmodOT- 
mata, found in Deep Sea Ophiurans (two plates); W. K. 
Brooks, the Development of the Squid {LoUgo pealu^ 
Les.), three pUtes; A. S. Packard, tun., the Anatomy, 
Histology, and Embryology, of Untedus ^lyphtmus 
(seven plates); Edward Burgess, Contributions to the 
Anatomy of Danais archippus. Fab. (two plates); Sami. 
F. Clarke, the Developmeat of a Double-Headed Verte¬ 
brate (one plate); C. S. Minot, Studies on the Tongues 
of Bmis and Reptiles (one plate) j Edward S. Morw, on 
the Identity of the Ascending Process of the Mtragalus m 
Birds with the Intermedium (one plate); Lucien ^rr, on 
the Crania of New England Indians (two plates); Wiluam 
James, the Feeling of Effort. 


THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF CONSUMPTION^ 

T he idea that a certain type of face indioites a ten- 
dency to certain diseases is not only widely diffused 
in the medical profession, but among the puwic at urge, 
as is shown by the frequent occurrence of such phraMs as 
“ coitfumptive-looking," and “ apoplectic-looking. With 
a viewio ascertaining how far these generaliy-enteartTOea 
ideas arc true, and or substituting for mere personal wn- 
PwssImis the test of exact and unprejudiced invCTt i^rtion , 
the auRiors of this paper have made a numtoofoboenm- 
lionsby the meth^ of composite po^aitmse, alitady 
described by Mr. Gallon in N atu^ The conatenaiice 
wlaoh is supposed to indicate a tendency to phthins or 
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coiiiMiiijpiior, is ODC of the best maiked and most com* 
ntonly recognised. The authors have begun with this 
disease, and at present have limited themselves to it A 
large number or portraits of phthisical | atients vere first 
taken, and were then grouped into composites, clinical 
facts being first taken as guides for grouping. Thus, 
cates of advanced disease »cre grouped first, but they 
gave no result beyond that of «ell*marked emaciation. 
Cases grouped according to the rapidity of their course 
also yielded no characteristic tjpe, nor was anything very 
definite at first obtained from those in whom the hereditary 
taint was strong,but on further investigation this last group 
of hereditary cases was found to fall into two main divi¬ 
sions, not separated by any abrupt line of demarcation. 
In the first division the faces were broad, with coarse, 
blunted, and thickened features ; while in the second the 
faces were thin, narrow, ovoid, with thin, softened, and 
narrow features. These two groups correspond to the 
two t}pes well recognised by physicians as strumous and 
tubercular. Cn comp.'iring the phthisical with non- 
phthisical cases, however, it was found that the percen¬ 
tage of narrow ovoids was almost exactly the same in the 
hthisicalandnon-phthisical patients. Although the authors 
0 not say so, wc may perhaps be justified in regarding 
these two types of lace as possibly racial. Their results 
lend no countenance to the belief (hat any .special type 
of face predominates among phthisical patients, nor to the 
generally entertained opinion that the narrow ovoid tuber¬ 
cular face is more common in phthisis than in other 
diseases. Whether it is more common than among the 
rest of the healthy population, they cannot at present say. 
In comparing composites, both of the broad faces and of 
the narrow ovoid faces in phthisical and non-phthisical 
patients, they found that in each case the phthisical 
patients presented a more delicate form of each type, 
with finer features, a lighter lower jaw, and an altogether 
narrower face. Although their conclusions seem to indi¬ 
cate that there is no foundation for the belief that persons 
possessing certain physical characteristics are esj ecially 
liable to tubercular disease, yet it may hereafter be proved 
that some explanation of the doctrine mtiy be found in 
the course of the disease when it attacks such persons. 

Thus the delicately-organised individuals called “tuber¬ 
cular,” and characterhsed by their “ narrow ovoid ” faces, 
have been compared with horses and cattle who have 
been what is called “over-bred” ; such animals are de¬ 
scribed as having too much nerve and too little bone and 
muscle; they have no “staying power,'’ and readily 
“knock up." So these delicately-formed individuals are 
less able to stand the strain of disease and are more liable 
to its attacks than their more robustly-built fellows. 
Agun, if it be true, as frequently asserted, that those 
having the features called “ strumous ” prot»bly inherit 
a more or less diluted syphilitic taint, it is not surprising 
that they should be especially liable to inflammatory 
changes of a low type, and that disease in them should be 
readily amenable to treatment, especially by mercury, a 
result commonly seen in the so-called “ strumous’’ 
diseases of children and often in those of adults.” 

This paper opens quite a new field of inquiry which is 
of great interest, and is likely to lead to important prac¬ 
tical results. 


JOSEPH DECAtSNE 

T) Y the somewhat unexpected death of Prof. Dccaisne, 
one of the most fe miliar names disappears fiom Ute 
scientific world of France. Although so insroarably 
associated with Paris Docatsne was by birth a Belgian, 
having been bom in Brussels in iltop, His brother, still 
Hying, rose to the position of Inspector-General of the 
Amy Medical Service of Belgium. Wheb quite a young 
man Joseph Decahne entered the service of the hrdm des 
Plantes at Paris in the position of a gardener. The vmler- 
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able institution wiih which for the rest of his life he was 
associated is very difterent from a mere pleasure-ground, 
and it would be a mistake to suppose that the starting- 
point in Dec.'iisne’s career implied anything more than 
rising from the lowest rank in an establishment which in 
every detail is nothing if not scientific, in 1840 he was 
attached to the Herbarium as Attfi naturaliite^ finally 
returning to the Garden as Pro/esseur de Culture and 
Director in Miccession to Mirbel. 

From Mirbel to the present day is, measured by the 
rate of progress in botanical science, a tolerably vast leap. 
DecaUnc published his first paper in 1831, and the half 
century which has since elapsed covers our whole modern 
knowledge of the histology and morphology of plants. 
The familiar demonstrations of our biological chiss-rooms 
already seem a little hackneyed. Yet fhey deal with 
structures and phenomena which, when the distinguished 
botanist who was buried last week first began to work, 
were things undreamed of. 

Decaisne at a very early period turned his attention to 
the serious study of algte, and it is perhaps in connection 
with this group that he has left his most indelible mark 
in botanical history. In 1841 he showed once for all 
that the Polyptres calcifires of Lamouroux, were not 
merely Al^ce^ but that the affinities of the diverse types 
which they comprired could be determined with some 
certainty. This was a piece of work which may be com¬ 
pared in its way to Mr. Moseley’s discovery of the alcyo- 
naiian structure of Ileliofiora. The conclusion to which 
he arrived was not a happy guess, but was based on a 
laborious examination of the whole.class of Alt>a,mth 
the objc: t of arranging their chaotic assemblage on • a 
basis approaching as nearly as possible to a natural 
classification. The results are given in an elaborate 
paper published in 1842. The divisions proposed are 
not essentially very different from those which are gene¬ 
rally acccptcQ at the present day. And they were really 
more natural than the subsequent but far more .artificial 
classification proposed by Harvey, which has long held 
its ground in this country. In this particular line 
Decaisne himself dij little more. But in scientific 
history a man’s true position and influence is often most 
inadequately measured by the actual bulk of bis published 
papers. Decaisne really founded the French School of 
Algology, the results of which will always be the funda¬ 
mental memoirs in this branch of morphology.. In 1839 
Thuret came to Paris, and received from Decaisne in¬ 
struction in the rudiments of botany. A master will 
generally infect a competent pupil with his own special 
enthusiasm, and it is easy to read the secret of Thuret's 
own splendid scientific career. Decaisne and Thuret 
began to work together on Fucus, which they procured 
from the fish market of Paris. They soon found, however, 
it necessary to visit the coast to carry on their observa¬ 
tions, the result of which was published in 1844, in a joint 
paper, in which they first accurately described the 
amherozoids, assigning them their true function, and 
gave an account of the beautiful process of division of the 
primary oosphere in some of the Species. After Decaisne’s 
^pointment to the direction of the Jardin des Plantes, 
l^huret carried on his algological work for a time alone, 
ultimately associating himself with Dr, Hornet, who is 
happily still living, and occupied with the gradual publU 
cation of their joint and classical work. 

From the time of Decaisne’s appointment to the 
direction of the Jardin des Plantes be in fact de¬ 
voted himself heart and soul with scrupulous con¬ 
scientiousness to the field of work assigned to him. 
The Jardin des Plantes deals not merely with plants in 
their feral, but also in their cultivated state. The mern 
routine duties of his post ware onerous beyond helief. 
The occupants of French administrative scientific postf 
hare no sinecure. They are at the beck and call of the 
State in all that related to their subject, and no small 
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farmer in France in doubt as to the name of a pear, or 
how to manage an intractable graft would hesitate to 
apply to the Professeur de Culture on the subject It 
was curious to turn from the bustle of the Parisian streets 
into the countrytown like repose of the Rue Cuvier, where 
Decaisne was almost always to be found at work in bis 
small red-tiled study lined with books, and ever delighted 
with urbane and oM-fashioned courtesy to do the honours 
of the establishment. In the work of his latter life there 
was little room for epoch-making discover]^,' But his 
splendid “ Jardin Fruitier du Museum” is a monument of 
patient labour on the cultivated forma of fruit-plants 
elaborated in the thot-ough spirit of the naturalist; and its 
value will, in a scientific point of view gain with time 
when the races figured and described in it are supplanted 
and lost. Students of the future will turn to Decaisne’s 
laborious pages to compare the stages of variation which 
he has permanently recorded. In much other work of 
this class he had the collaboration of his friend Naudin, 
now director of the botanical station at Thuret's country 
seat at Antibes, which his heirs presented to the French 
Government. 

In the other side of the work of the Jardin des Plantes 
Decaisne was no less industrious. With minute scrupu¬ 
losity he was alwaw occupied with the elaboration of care¬ 
ful descriptions or new and interesting genera and species 
of plants, and the pages of his great “Traitf gdndrale de 
Botanique” (published with Le Maout, but of which the 
great bulk is based on Decaisne’s life-long studies), are 
everywhere enriched with the results of ms dissections. 
Of the first edition of this admirable survey of the vege¬ 
table kingdom an English translation by the late Mrs. 
Hooker, edited by Sir Joseph Hooker, was published in 
tlus country. He published at frequent intervals through 
his long life much excellent systematic work of a more 
detailed kind. 

Decaisne's turn of mind was essentially precise and 
matter-of-fact. Perhaps for this reason the aoctrines of 
evolution which in England and in Germany have given 
a new impulse to biolwical study, had little interest for 
him. He would triumphantly show crops of a cruciferous 
plant raised in front of the physiological laboratory under 
wire-gaute for many successive years. “ There is no de¬ 
parture," he would say, “so far from the specific type,” 
and beyond this kind of evidence he did not seem to care 
to go. Not that his mind was wanting in flexibility to new 
deas; he warmly supported the investigations made by 
Bomet in confirmation of Schwendener's theory as to the 
nature of lichens—a subject on which most persons 
accustomed to the view that they are autonomous 
organisms, feel almost as strongly as if they were pos¬ 
sessors of a vested interest menaced by Act of Pariiament. 

Decaisne was long associated with Brongniart in edit¬ 
ing the botanical aeries of the Annulet des SdttKet 
Naturelles, and on his death became sole editor. In 
1877 be was elected a Foreign Member of the Roysd 
Society. He was unmarried, and to his devoted friend 
Bornet the melanchcdy lot of watching his last 
moments and closing his eyes. 

W. T. Thiselton Dyer 


ILLUSTRA TJONS OF NEW OR RARE ANIMALS 
IN THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S LIVING 
COLLECTION' 

VI. 
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nearly allied to our familiar Chamois of the Alps and 
Apennines. In its general habit, as Dr. Jerdon tells us, 
the Coral is very caprine in appearance; the back is 
somewhat arched, and the limbs are stout and moderately 
long, which renders it well adapted both for climbing and 
jumping. The Goral inhabits the whole range of Hima¬ 
layas from Bhotan and Stkim to Kashmir, at a range 
varying from a little above 3000 to nearly 8000 feet, 
though most common at about 5000 or 6000 feet. It is 
also found in the Sewalik Hills. According to Capt. 
Kinloch it is the least wild of all the Himalayan game- 
animals, and may often be seen in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the large hill-stations of Simla, Mussourie, 
and Nynee Tal. Its favourite haunts, we arc told by the 
same distinguished sportsman, are the valleys of the 
Ganges and the Jumna and their tributaries ; in the pro¬ 
vince of ChamlM, north of Sikim, they are said to be 
particularly numerous. 

Gorals in their native wilds arc not truly gregarious, 
but are either met with in smalt parties of three or four, 
or in pairs. Their special resorts are steep rocky hills 
thinly sjnrinkled with forest, where they lie concealed in 
the daytime, and come out to feed in the morning and 
evening. Where the ground is much broken, Capt. 
Kinloch informs us, they are not difficult to stalk, and 
when at nil plentiful afford good sport, and are capital 
objects of pursuit to the young sportsmen who may not 
be up to the ''^ande chaste'" of the Himalayan Ibex. 

Our figure (Fig. 14) represents a young male of this 
species, which was receiv^ from Calcutta by the Zoologi¬ 
cal Society in March, 1881, and is the first Goral that has 
been exhibited in their gardens. 

15. The Burrhel Sheep (Ow The various 

species of wild sheep arc widely distributed over the 
mountain-chains of the Palaearctic region, one only—-the 
Big-horn of the Rocky Mountains—being found in Ame¬ 
rica. In Europe the only Sheep now existing in a wild 
sute is confined to the islands of Sardinia and Corsica, 
where the Moufflon {Ovis musimon) occurs under two 
slightly dtflerent forms. But in our new possession of 
Cyprus a second species {Ovts cyprius) occurs, and a 
closel^r allied form {0. gmelitit) is found in the mountains 
of Asia Minor. The various mountain-groups of Central 
Asia are tenanted each by its own species of wild sheep 
{Ovis kareldti, 0. /w//, 0, argali, &c.), in some of which 
the horns attain a prodigious development, and, In order 
to render them able to support such a burden, the 
animals themselves are necessarily of enormous size and 
strength. In Kamsebatka the representative of the 
sheep is the fine 0. nivicola of Eschscholtz, discovered 
during Kotzebue's second expedition, which, as might 
have been naturally eliipected, comes nearest to the 
American " Bighorn." 

On the confines of India four or five species of wild 
sheep come within the grasp of the collector and sportsman, 
though Che genus lias in fact nothing to do with the true 
Indian fauna. One of these (Ovis c^cloceros) is an in- 
h^itant of the Salt-range of the Punjab It is replaced 
in Afghanistan by the recently described O. blatifordi, 
and in Cashmere by Vigne*! wild sheep (G. vignei). On 
the main chain of the Himalayas two fine species of 
wild sheep attract the attention of our sporting fellow* 
countrymen whose destinies take them to 1 ndia. One of 
.these, commonly called the Ammon, though not strictly 
entltlMl to that appellation,* is confined to the undulating 
bi^Iands of Tibm, iffle other, although also an inhabitant 
of^oft? ranges, occurs in paany parts of the southern 
slopes ’jrf, the Hlnuilayas. This is the Burrhel, or 
Nahoor (Dm:r burrhel), of which we now give a fi^re 
(Fig. 15), from two young examples recently added to the 
Zoolpgical Society's collection. * ^ 

Buithel, or blue wild sheepi Dr. Jerdon tdls us, 
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is found, from; Sikim nearly to Simla, but does not extend Tonao River, in the Buspa Valley, near the source of tba 
further west than the valley of the Sutlej, its place bemg Ganges, and still more abundantly eastward in Kumaoa.- 
there taken, by Ovts vignei. The Burrbel is found on and Gurhwal, in the ranges bttween the Pindar and. 
this si^.of the great snowy range at the head of the Bhagirutty rivers. It occurs only at. great elevations,, 
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from the limits of forest to the extreme limits upwards of In a state of nature the Burrbel prefers ernssv slopM to 
vegetation,in summer generally leeping to tte tops of rocky ground, and associates in flocks oT various size*, 
the hills, and even in winter rartly descending below the from four or five, to fifty, or even a hundred, 
forests. Capt, Kinloch, in his exctllcnt account of the ** Game 
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^in^s of Tibet and the tt»Th« the vs an exciting acoowMriof‘^M* advrattnev iiF pomtinvlL 
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Zoological Society’s Inseebhoasc during the past summer 
hava.bceapartially devoted during the ivinter months to 
the use oi small reptiles and batiacbians, for which they 
seem to be in every respect well adapted. Most of these 
animals, although shy and retiring in their habits, enjoy 
the warmth of the sun’s rays and thrive excellently in 
their Ttew habitations. 

Amongst the batrachlans thus exhibited are several 
species of gigantic size when compared with their puny 
rraresentatives in this country, such as the AgUa Toad 
{Bu/o agua) of Brazil and the Ccellated Bladder-Frog. 
XCystigHaikus oullatus) of Buenos Ayres. But by far the 
most remarkable of these forms in the series is tho 


Adorned Ceratnphrys, or “Esquerzo” of the natives of 
the Argentine Republic—a large toad of brilliant colours* 
and extraordinary form*, of which a figure (Fig i6) is nosr* 
given, taken from-a watercolour sketch prepared' by Mr. 
Ernest Grlset 

The Esquerzo was discovered by Mr. Darwin during 
the celebrated voyage of H.M.S. Beagle^ and first de¬ 
scribed by the late Prof. Bell in the “Zoology of the 
Voyage of the Sengle'* This monster inhabits the 
pampas of Buenos Ayres, and is said to feed chiefly on 
Its smaller brethren of the same class. Mr. Ernest 
William White, F.Z.S., to whom the Society is indebted 
for one of the two specimens now in the Gardens, 
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Specially mentioith it in his lately-published “Cameos 
from the Silvcr-T.and “ as one of the characteriMic forms 
of the grassy plains of the Argentine Republic. ** In 
the damp grass,” be says, may often be ^rceived the 
leering ej-es and mottled black and green body of the 
huge Esquerzo {Ctmtophrys ornata), whose gaping mouth 
cranamed with the b<my of an unfortunate sapo (toad), 
and surmounted by threatening horns, inspires terror. 
This said Esquerzo bears an awfully spiteful character, 
and is credited with the deaths of many children. His 
appearance is certainly against him, but he is otherwise 
pmectly harmless.” 

The. Esquerzo seems to thrive equally well on'English 


fr(^s as on the toads of Buenos Ayres, and doesVell in 
captivity. It is not, however, a very good object of exhi¬ 
bition, as, if left to its own devices, it hollows out a cavity 
to fit its body into the turf with which it is supplied, and 
leaves only the top of its head and projecting eyelwows 
barely visible. If harried out of its retreat for the 
examination of some curious visitor, it expands its body 
into atmoik a circular shape, and bites fiercely at any 
small object presented to it., At the same time it gives 
vent to its injured feelings in an angry whine, something 
like the snarl of a puppy, which has caused it to be 
known amongst the frequenters of the Gardens as the 
« Barking Toad.« 


mTBS. 

. Wiamglad to notice that a deeUM step has'.bcee takes 
towards thepraservatioa of our aaclnit mfsiam^ Sir John 
Lnbboek hae- laeeeoded in gctdni-/ the. faU Sed w g reerfutlao 
adopted iwAaiiloan of ThsSpaadisg'tlw InUtK 

dactian ofia fsaant measure dealing^wMi theaUaleaenMiMiaeaii 
ofthe kbigdaoH andin order os fin at posriUa to protect' them' 
firom further injury, it is desirable that Her Mk^ertyh Qe ver a » 
meat should appoint one or more inapeetoti with MUboidty.eo 
iiifpe«and.Mpoctuppa.BUfllLaBeieDtmomtmei»tk!? Mn^Sham 
Lefewet oa the peitof theX 3 araRimaBh.aeioated to'Aem^fdaa^, 
and added, ihat lt wai. their iateatioa to A^BilLdedi^ 
wWz timmitject.in.which.tlmhQn,.ba|Baet took ao. aaaeh ihUretb ; 


Thiu Sir-John Lttbboch'e determined-permverence in this 
iffiportdst matter,is likely at last to amet its-reward. 

Tn’ deference to the ftrong feeling which evidently exists on 
the matker, the Zoological -Society may be induced, if not too 
late, to recomider t^ baigain they have made with Mr. Bamum 
for ihfti|)iqpoMd. oi thehr great..Afncan elephant, Jumbo, the 
uatacrml ]^ of children. He has, we undersUad, beew eolA. 
for'Soaodt bit^hae shewn so. obikiaata and tomUag a deteas 
miantfcmiiBt'ta*leam.'theGanIeas'whidi.hera'boeRihiB heaMh 
since* hehpthat it sacma.emal to. forae. him. to doieo.. Thm 
geaeml Mlag iaeapressed io a letter whkh wmpriahtmday^aadr. 
dttdi^tU lastfewiilaya thereheoe' h eia a i im e iiw i remomlnuame • 
onthetaldesiin.Aepniai oaarcertaspiimlaatj«nMpmli';tliati2t 
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the Society b leally in want of the money, the public would be 
only too glad to raine if to keep Jumbo. One rea<«on given for 
parting with the animal is the uncertainty of hi* temper; but we 
doubt if there U any real ground for this excuse, and we hope it 
is not too late to prevent the children breaking their heart* for 
the toss of their favourite. 

Iir vol. xxiii. p. 561, we gave an illustration of the new Etna 
Observatory, and stated that it would probably be completed by 
1882. Signor V. Tedeschi writes from Catania to the Daily 
News that the Observatory has just been finished. Signor 
Tedeschi points out the exceptional advantngea possessed by the 
Observatory from its lofty position for astronomical and spectro* 
scopical observations. '* These advantages,’* he states, " induced 
(he Municipality of Catania, at whose expense the observatory 
was constructed, to aim at its beii^ an international station, and 
so they added to the observatory three large bedrooms, a dining¬ 
room, and kitchen for the use of such foreign men of science as 
desire to remain there for some time, and the telescope Is fur< 
nished with a movable Iron tube, the length and aperture of which 
can be modified at pleasure, so that foreign astronomers can apply 
the in>traments they bring with them. The observatory is built 
on a little eminence on the side of the central crater of Etna, a 
position which makes it almost certain that should a stream of 
lava issue on that side it would divide into two streams and flow 
harmlessly on each side of the little hilL The building consists 
of two storeys, the joint height of which is 9 metres, and the base 
of the edifice occupies a superficial area of 200 square metres. 
Zn each storey there is a large circular room surrounded by other 
chambers destined for different uses. In the centre of the 
circular room in the lower storey there is a solid pillar to sup¬ 
port the great refractor. All the instruments, as well os a fine 
collection of seismographic and meteorological apparatus are in 
the upper storey, in the large circular room of which are the 
telescope aad chroiiometrical apparatus. This room is roofed 
with a movable iron dome. The observatory on Etna is the 
highest building in Europe. The observatory on Vesuvius is 
€19 metres above the level of the sea, the Hospice of the 
Gotthardt 2075 metres and that of St. Bernard 2491; while the 
Etna observatory is at a height of 2942 metres.” Thi-i observa¬ 
tory will probably render invaluable service to abtronomical 
science as well as to terrestrial physics. 

Natal, we are glad to learn, is goiog to have an observatory, 
as will be seen from the following extract from a Grahamstown 
paper i—"Through the generosity of three well-to-do colonists 
in Durban we are going to have an observatory at Natal at last. 
It seems that Mr. Gill, the Astronomer-Royal at the Cape, is 
now on a visit to the port, and noticing that Durban is a favour¬ 
able site for observing the transit of Venus, he mentioned the 
circumstance to Mr. Henry Escombe, who at once offered to 
give a first-rate equatorial telescope, costing 450/. The Town | 
Council granted a site for the observatory, and Mr. W. Randles 
and Mr. Greenacre, two Durban merchants, undertook to defray 
the cost of the building {yyol. to 400/.) between them.” A 
correspondent of the Seaman coimneads this excellent example 
to the shipowners and landowner* of Scptland, who e Interests 
would be specially served a well-equipped observatoiy on 
Ben Nevis, 

Nine lectures on the Anatomy, ^yslology, and Zoology of 
the Edentata will be dclivemd in the theatre of the Royal Col¬ 
lie of Surgeons, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Friduyi, at 4 
o’clock, commendng on Monday, February 27, by Prof. W. H. 
Flower, LL.D„ F.R.C.S. The fbllowiag 1 * a programme of the 
courseGeneral dianeten cd the order; FamUy BratypeUda 
•Mhe Sloths; AfigiiMerfaiM and other great extfauit Ground 
Sloths of America; FamUy 


Family DoJjffadida—the Armadillos; Glyptodm-^xA other 
extinct ArmadiUo-like animals; FamUy i/emVar—the Pangolins 
or Scaly Anteaters or Aard-varks; the extinct Edentata of the 
Old World; Classification of Edentata and relation to other 
groups. 

In connection with the International Electric Exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace, arrangements have been made with Prof. 
S. P. Thompson, of University College Bristol, to give the 
following course of lectures:—i. Electric Currents—What are 
they 7 (February 22); 2. Electric Currents—How to make them 
by Steam? (March 1); 3. Electric Are Lights (March 8); 4. 
Electric Incandescent Lamps (March 15), on each evening at 8 
p.m. The lectures will be Ulustrated by diagrams in the magic 
lantern, by experiments on a large scale, and by experiments 
in the magic lantern. This is a praisewenthy step on the part of 
the directors, and we hope it will meet with encouragement. 

At the meeting of the Essex Field Club, to be held at Buck- 
hurst HiU, next Saturday, February 25, the desirability of 
directing public attention to the pressing necessity which exists 
that some means should be adopted for the protection of our 
native animals and binis from wanton destruction by game¬ 
keepers and others, will be brought before the Club by Sir 
FoweU Buxton, Bart. (Verderer of Epping Forest). Zoologists 
and lovers of Nature generally, whether Members of the Society 
or not, are earnestly requested to attend, and take part in the 
discussion. 

One of the most recent additions to Chinese literature, accord¬ 
ing to the China Xevuw, is a translation of Gray’s well-known 
workoa Anatomy. The translator, the late Dr. Osgood, la said to 
have succeeded in the task of giving Chinese names to the multi¬ 
farious aud minute structures which constitute the human body. 
The difficulty of this will be obvious, when it is remembered that 
the Chinese know hardly anything of anatomy, or of the functions 
of the varbus organs of the body. The only work up to this 
in Chinese on the subject was a very elementary one, published 
nearly twenty years ago, by a European physician, 

A CHAIN of meridian distances, extending from Vladivostok 
to Madras, has been telegraphically measured during the past 
year by Lieut.-Commanders Green and Davis, and Lieat. Norris 
of the U.S. Navy. The stations occupied and determined were 
Vladivo-tok, Nagasaki, Yokohama, Shanghai, Amoy, Hong¬ 
kong, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, and Madras. The exact 
longitudes of the two terminal stations bad been previously esta¬ 
blished by Russian and English officers, but the positions of the 
intermediate stations from wbbh nearly all the longitudes of 
China and Japan have been chronometrically measured have 
always been seriously in doubt. 

Attention continues to be bestowed on the search for new 
elements, and the classification of those which have been recently 
dimovered. According to Fhipson {Qrm/t, rnidns, xeni. 317), 
a specimen of sine pigment exomin^ by him contained about 
4 per cent, of a new metal, to which, because of the action of 
lil^t upon its salts, he gives the name Actinium, Menddejeff 
xiv. 2821) shows that the recently discovered cerite, 
metal Ytterbium finds iu natural place in his scheme of daaii* 
fying the elements according to their atomic weighu. Two new 
chlorides of Galliiua are described by L. de Bolsbaudnm (Can^, 
tend, xolii, 294), mid determiMtioDS of dm density of tbo vapour 
of gallic chloride have confirmed the number 69 -9 as the atomle 
weight of Gallium. 

CHEMIST! are now payliig mudt attention to the study of 
ohemioal changes, and they are boning to venture on a 
lew generaliaadons, fioveral Rna>ian chemists have leceatly 
made Important advances, noUMy Kajai^, who oonidder! dm 

veloeitV of iIm otunoM ■AMi.nnMiMil (vILm ikiatali'aM AGiMlIveill 
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by various acids {Berieite, xiv, 2666), and finds that the rate of 
solution varies, according to .the strength of acid, in the same 
way as the electric conductivity of the acid varies. Menschutkin 
Pract. Chtm., xxiv. 49) continues his researches into the rate 
of etherification of various alcohols, and succeeds in tracing 
definite connections between this rate and the “molecular stnic* 
tare " of the various alcohols examined. Tribe {Chem. Ntws^ 
xliv. 185) attempts to measure the relative affinities between the 
constituents of electrolytes, by determining the ma^itudes of 
the spaces between the boundaries of electro-deposits on metallic 
plates. 

No. 2, Segundo anno (l Fcv. 1882), of the Revitta da Socitdade 
de /nsttuffUa do Porto (publihhed at Oporto) commences with the 
first instalment of a “ Catalogue dcs Insectes du Portugal,** by I 
Prof. M. P. d’OIivcira of Coimbra, printed in French. Tlie 
somewhat lengthy introduction brings to light the existence in 
Portugal of more cntouiolnghts than most of us suspected, 
according to the list of persons thanked hy the author for the 
assistance they have rendered him. The Coteoptera are com¬ 
menced, but do not at present extend beyond the genus Omophron 
in the Carabida. 

The temperature of thescuthern hemisphere has lately been 
investigated by Dr. Hann with the aid of recent observations of 
temperature in high southern latitudes, especially tho-e made 
during the Venus transit in 1874. For mean temperature of the 
whole hemisphere he olitains I5*’'4 C., and aslhat of the northern 
hemisphere was estimated by Ferrel to be I5“'3 C., it is very 
probable that Iwth hemispheres have the same mean temperature. 
Dr. Hann, however, also shows that between 40“ and 43* south 
latitude the southern hemisphere becomes warmer than the 
northern in the tame latitude, and that a difiereuce between the 
two persists at least to the confines of the hyinthetical antarctic 
continent. The results of the projected antarctic scientific expe¬ 
dition this year, which will include a whole year’s meteorological 
and magnetic observations in Itigh latitudes, will do much, doubt¬ 
less, to clear up the subject of temperatures. Dr. Hann urges 
the usefulness of a careful determination of ground-temperatures 
on islands (McDonald's IsUnd<i, Auckland, Mnquarie, South 
Orkney, &c.). 

PxOF. Heim, of Zurich, has visited Fettan, the village in the 
Orisons which is being fwalIow>‘ed up by the ancient moraine on 
which it is built. He ascribes the phenomenon to the movement 
of underground waters, and considers that the perils may be 
averted by certain engineering operations, which will probably 
be executed under his superintendence. 

Prop, Naudik has observed a lowering of the level of the 
Mediterranean at Antibes (Alpes maritimes) which amounts to 
30 centimetres. He believes the reason to be the ri'-ing of the 
coast through volcanic influences. The inhabitants of the coast 
ascribe the phenomenon to the recent prolonged dry weather. 
Dr. Faye of Paris has also studied the subject, and according to 
his opidon it Is the recent high atmospheric pressure which causes 
the recession of the sea in that locality. 

Dr. Max Bvciimr, the explorer of the Landa^trict, West 
Africs, has reported on his recent journey to the Berlin 
**Geid lsc haft fUr Erdkande.” On December lO; tSyS, he hod 
started on hU jonmey from Sb Paul de Loaoda to Mahmge 
(lot. 9* 3 S' S., long. 16* 38' E.). There he waited for the 
dry season, and the end of July, 1879, he epatbued 

Us journey with a caravan numbering 160 people. Without 
mieh trouble be passed through the land of the Songo, crossed 
the Quango and numerous other rivers, and peaetnted to the 
residenoe of the Kioko efakQ Mona Kissciigih who topk. him 
to, be a amuhant and wanted to stop bio. Dr. Buduicr 
>amwi^.to overaeme aUhindnnqs^.aQd reached Kabongo (lat 


9* 30' S., long. 21* !£.), entering Mussumba, the residence of 
Muati Yambo, the Lunda chief, on December ii, 1879, Mas- 
.sumha numbers 2000 inhabitants, and is the Eldorado of the slave 
(rode. Must! Yambo and Queen Lukukesse, who reigns inde¬ 
pendently, received Dr. Buchner in solemn audience, but as the 
chief also believed him to be a merchanr, he did not iwrinit the tra¬ 
veller to proceed further into districts whence he himself purchases 
slaves and ivory, in w'hich he does a large trade. Dr. Buchner 
remained at Mussumba for six months and then pretended to 
return. Near the Kassai Uiver he turned to the north in order 
to penetrate into the unknown districts by the land of the 
Tukungo. This attempt however failed. Two other attempts 
to reach Kilua (Mua*a Kumpana's residence) also failed through 
the positive resistance of the inhabitants, and the mutiny of his 
guules and carriers. Thus he was compelled to return to 
Malansh, 

The deaths are annou'iceil of M. Antoine Alexandre Brutus 
Biisjy, member of the Academy of Sciences, an eminent chemist 
and physicist, at ManeiUes, on February 4, aged eighty-eight 
of Dr. Franz Schicgd, director of the Breslau Zoological 
Gardens, on February 7 ; of Frederick Warrington of Tripoli, 
who for over fifty years hospitably received and liberally assisted 
all African travellers who started from Tripoli for the inteiior, 
on January 26, aged seventy-four; of Herr Blasius Kleci.-)k, a 
“Commisar” on the Dalmatian island of Lesina, and well- 
known as a conchologist, on January 12 last; of Dr. Simon 
Syrski, Professor of Zoology at l.emberg University, an eminent 
ichthyologist, on January 14, aged fifty-one; of Dr. F. J, 
Stamkart, formerly Professor at the Polytechnical School of 
Delfl, Holland, an eminent maihematician, who died recently at 
Delft, aged seventy-seven; of M. Felix Billet, Dean of Dijon 
University, correspimding member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and author of numerous physical works and treatises, who died 
at Dijon on January 29, aged seventy-four. 

A COMPANY has been formed at Palermo with the object of 
constructing a railway to the summit of Mount Etna, in imitation 
of the Vesuvius Railway. 

The Intern.ation.’il Polar Commission has issued the first 
number of a siiecial publication, edited by the President, Dr, 
Wild, to appear in regular numbers, for the purpose of insuring 
the rapid and continuous dissemination of intelligence relating 
to the International Polar Expedition. Tiiis number gives a 
sketch of the history of the scheme, the programme of observa¬ 
tion, and a brief statement of what has been done. 

The German Government has appointed a Commission con¬ 
sisting of Prof. Nenmayer, Capt von Schleinitz, Drs. Nachtigal, 
Dorgens, and Ernst Hermann, with the object of making the 
necessary preparations for erecting the German Meteorological 
station in the North Polar R^on in conjunction with the other 
Stetes participating in the International Polar Research recently 
planned. The Commission will meet at Hamburg during the 
present month. 

Prxfarations for a North Polar Expedii ion which is to start 
during the present year are being actively made in Holland. 
The lead is taken by Prof. Buys Ballot of Utrecht. TheSecond 
Cbiaiber l>ps granted a subsidy of 30^000 florins, and a committee 
his been formed at Utrecht which intends to raise the additional 
funds that'are necessary by means of public aubaeriptions. 

Ths Rnsaktn Geographical Society have resolved to fit out on 
exploring expedition to Novaya Zemlya, and to give the command 
to Andreieft 

TBX'fot annual general meeting of the London Sanitary Pro- 
toedon Aasoetation is fixed for Saturday next Prof. Huxl^ 
and IW. Flceming Jenfcin will speak on the {xogresa of the 
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Asiiociatioii, also Dr. Aclaud, Dr. Andrew Clark, Dr. Lauder 
Bnmton, &a It seems that of the 192 members of the Asso¬ 
ciation 22 are medical men. 

Wb see from a teport in the BtUuh Guiana Colonist, that the 
Museum in Geoi^getown, belonttiiig to the Royal Agricultaral 
and Commercial Society, is inakini' excellent progress. Mr. Im 
Thom, who has already done good work for science in the 
Colony, has returned to take cliarge of the Muicmn, and the 
reforms he proposes to introduce, with the approval of the 
Society, promise to malse the Museum one of real kcientific 
value, os well as of practical itn]iortsincc in comiection willt the 
development of the resources and industry of the Colony. Mr. 
Im Thurn is authorised by the Society to bring out a skilled 
German taxidermist, so that in time the Museum will probably 
iiave a valuable collection of birds. 

The Italian Government has published .some interesting facts 
relating to the state of the public instruction in that country. 
The recent law on primary i«hools has been applied to 
7533 communes of the 8276 existing in the Peninsula and 
kurrounding islands. The number of public teachers in these 
schools ia 41,000^ viz. 20,700 males and 20,300 females. Out 
of a population of 26,801,194 the pupils are 1,048,000 males 
and 853,429 females, for a yearly expense of 31,000,000 francs 
—26,000,000 for wages and 5,000,000 for watMcL There are 
besides 7422 private primary schools with 7422 male a.id 4444 
female teachers, but with 92,228 female and only 63,000 male 
pupil-. There are also in the kingdom tl,l6l male evening 
sclumls for adnlts and 472 female, the first with 439,624 pupils, 
and the other with 16,063. Females largdy preponderate hi 
Sunday schools; there ore only 59 ^ schools and 21,914 pupils for 
male Sunday iiutniction, and 5979 with 191,245 for females. 

Earthquakes in the northern alluvial districts of Europe are 
certainly of rare occurrence. Reports from many localities, 
however, prove that an earthquake was observed in North 
Schleswig and South Jutland on Jan. 14, between to and II p.m. 
The phenomenon was ob.served at lladerdeben, Kolding, Klitland, 
Risgkjbbing, &c. Early in January numerous shocks were 
observed upon the island of Chios. The western part of the 
island continues sinking deeper and deeper, so that its disap¬ 
pearance below, aea level is shortly expected. 

M. UjPALVY has returned from bis journey to the Western 
Himalaya district, undertaken under the auspices of the French 
C overnment. This was the fourth scientific expedition under¬ 
taken by M. UJfalvy. He agaiir brings large ethnographical 
coUeotions, also musereus antbropulogical specimens, skulls 
samples of hair, and measurement. 

From the programme of the Second German “Geogra- 
phentog,’* to be held in Halle on April 12-14, interesting 
meeting may he expected. The papers which are to be read are 
all on subjects of scieutific interest, and afford one more {woof 
of the highly scientific conception which Germans have of 
Geography. 

The ** Handbook of Cinchona Culture,” by Karl Wessel 
van Gorkom, formerly Director of the Gevemment Cinchona 
Flantalions in Java, has been translated by Mr. B, D. Jackson, 
Botanical Secretary of the Linnean Society of London, and wiU 
be shortly publish^ by Trtthner and Co. 

CoNFLAGBATiOMS luive at all times been the plsgne of Japan¬ 
ese towns. It has been »id that Tokio, the capital of Japan, is 
rebuilt once in eveiy seven yean. During the winter of 1880^1 
it was eehndatedlhat tfaree-tentiis of the city was destroyed 
tire. Afanost the whole commercial qwirter, Sftusted in'the 
-heart of the town, disappeared, leaving nothing but blackened 
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ruins liehipd. Each winter a tale of similar desolation comes 
from oliiio-st every town in Japan. Vwiom modes of meeting 
or prevenliiig calamities of this description have been suggested, 
A system of national insumnee has been proposed; the arrange¬ 
ment of the town-i in sections, each surrounded by a large wall, 
which would confine fires to a single quarter, as in Peking, was 
mooted last year, but as yet nothing has been done. Expense 
ha.s generally been the the chief obstacle ; hut a paper in the last 
(the 2Sth) number of the MiUkeitungm der dmtsthen Gtstllschaft 
Jiir Natur und Volkerkunde Ostasiens, by Dr. O. Korschelt, a 
chemist in the employ of the Japanesie Government, suggests an 
economical, and apparently very practicable, way of meeting 
the difficulty. The paj'cr deals with Japanese soil as a natural 
cement materi il. lie shou s that the usual soils on the |>lains of 
Japan, derived from volcanic tufa, closely resemble puatolana 
and trass in compo.-i.ion, and form the basis of an excellent 
cement. Chemical and mechanical analyses of several of these tufa 
soils are given; their specific gravity is less than that of any other 
soilsexcept those containing very large amounts of vegetable matter. 
Mixed with one-sixth tlieir volume of lime, these soils form excel¬ 
lent cement for building purposes, and the writer points out 
that by uung such materials the Japanese could sub.->titute stone 
houses for wooden ones in nearly all their provinces in a very 
simple and economical manner, and thus save to a very laige 
extent the enormous annual Witste of substance which occurs 
through fires. There is no lack of this material; the higher 
lands of the city of Jedo stand on beds twenty feet in thickness. 
Referring to the agriculinral relatiooR of these soils Dr. Korschelt 
coincides in the view previously broiiglit forward by Mr. Kincb, 
that these soils are not by nature chemically rich, at all events 
in their mineral const! uenU, but that owing to their physical 
prupertiek, which in turn are dependent mainly on the large 
amount of easily decomimsable zeoUtic silicates they contain, 
are most admirably adapted to the system of agriculture pursued 
by the {wople. 

Among the ‘paiwis in the last number of the Mitih^t^tn 
is one by Dr, Naumann, on the Trias formation in Northern 
Jaixin; by Dr. Dhderlein on Japaneie marine snakes, and the 
analysis of a fragment of meteorite by Dr. Korschelt, 

The Perthshire Natural History Society have issued Part 1 of 
the first volume of their Pneetdings, It is neatly got up and 
contains abstracts of the various papers read at the meetings, 
t88o-8i, and an account of the excurdons for which the Speiety 
is so favourably situated. 

The Ausland states that M. Raffray, the French Vtee-Conul 
at Mosiowah, discovered in the La^ of the Gallas in the 
niouatains of Oebul (Sabul ?), at ten different places, rocks of 
which the interior was excavated and transformed into places of 
worship. He is of opinion that these roPky chapels date from 
th: fifkh century. 

The 200th anniversary of the birth of Johann Friedrich 
Boettiger, the inventor of porcelain, was celebrated at his birth¬ 
place, Scblelz (Germany), on Fehmary 4. The Royal poredain 
factory of Meissen sent an artistically designed votive tablet to 
' tlie civic authorities ofSclUeiz, which was to the **Ratlihaiu” 
of that town on that day. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
I past week include a Mule Deer (Cervus maentis 9 ) from North 
I Anwrica, prebonted by Judge Caton; a Baner'i Pwmkeet 
I {Plaiycercus oomofiut) from Australia, presented by Mr, S. 

. Draper; a Common Itanard (Moo'Vikiifmrit), Britiah, proseolnd 
I by Lord WaMui^fln, F4Z.6.; a Common Raven (Gmi^-Mnrir) 

I froa Scotland, present ed Iqr'Sir George Leith Bvefannan, Bert.; 
an African Elephant \&tpkas a^ntams d)*fnna Africa,-depo- 
rited; two Grey henl^ Love Birds {Agap^it tam d 9 
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Madagascar, a Common Coot [FuHta atra), British, a Blaubok 
(CtpAahpkuspygmaus) from South Africa, three Pluto Monkeys 
{CmepUAecus fluto) from West Africa, purchased; an Aais 
Deer {Ctrvus axis 6 ), born in the Gardens. 

r//£ INFLUENCE OF MATHEMATICS ON 
THE PROGRESS OF PHYSICS' 

TN discussing the value of a given study, a lecturer is by 
common consent allowed—sometimes even in private duty 
bound—to exaggerate tlic it/ipurtancc of his subject, and to pre¬ 
sent it to his audience enlarged, as it were, through the magni- 
fying power of a projecting lens, so that the details with which 
be has necessarily to deal may be brought into mure prominent 
view, In an introductory lecture such as it is my duty to give 
lo-day, the speaker need tlie less feel any scruides in following 
the usual custom, as differe it subjects are treated of in successive 
years, .and the hearer m.ay, after tlie Li{%e of a short cycle, strike 
a pretty fair balance l>etween the v,arious branches which have 
■successively been brought before him. But although I might 
have felt tempted to.day to insist on the advantages of Applied 
Mathematics as a separate .subject not only worthy of study, but 
second to none in interest and importance, and though 1 feel no 
doubt you would have acc irded to me the indulgence which 
everybody retjuins who endeavours to Jay an abnormal stress on 
the merits of a single branch of human knowledge, 1 prefer to 
found the claims of the subject which I have the honour to repre¬ 
sent in this college, not so much on its intrinsic value as on the 
influence it ha.s had on ilie progress of other sciences. For no 
subject can stand by itself, and the utdity of each must be 
measured by the part it takes in the play of the acting and re¬ 
acting forces u hich weave together all sciences into a common 
web. 

The growing importance of mathematics as an aid to the study 
of all sciences is daily becoming more apparent, and it may 
indeed be questioned whether at the |ire>ent time we can speak of 
physics as apart from applied mathematics. Kiemann’s opinion 
that a sfuttce of physics only exists since the invention of differ- 
entiai equations is intelligible; but however close the connection 
between physics and mathematicH may be or may become, their 
gjrowlh in the earlier stages has been altogether independent. 
Galileo may be said to have been the founder of mathematical 
physics, and amongst bis successors have been many who show'^ 
a greater inclination towards pure mathematics tlian towards 
physics proper. On the other hand, we can trace back the 
ancestry of our experimental physicist and that of our modern 
popular books on science to the Middle Ages, where we reach J. 
Baptista Porta and his books on natural magic. Even eighty 
years ago the fullest account of the state of experimental 
science was to be found in " Wiegler's Natiirliche Mngie,” a 
book of twenty volumes, in which scientiflc experiments and 
conjurws’ tricks are alternately described. But since the 
bqfinning of this centurjr the importance of the mathematical 
treatment of purely physical subjects has steadily grown, and 
fifty years ago the two sciences were already sufficiently united 
to induce the founders of the British Associatioa to join them 
together into one section. From that (iiiie until the present year, 
when the mass of work necessitated a temporary separation, the 
experimentalist and the pure mathematician could be seen at the 
.'innual meetiugs listening, or at least appearing to listen, to each 
other's investigations, and the influence which men of science on 
these occasions had on each other may be taken to represent 
roughly the mutual influence of the two sciences themselves; it 
WAS substantinl, though in great part uncofl.scious. ] could not 
attempt to-day to give you a complete historical survey of the 
effect which the contact—one might often say t|ie collision—of 
the two aciences had on the progress of each; qvtn that part of 
the subject which I have chosen for special oottsideration is too 
vast to be successfully confined within the limits of a single 
lecture, and an incomplete sfcetcli is all 1 can offer. 

llie influence of mathematical iavestigatioiu on physical 
theories is not restricted to any single stage, but makes itself 
apnarient thxovghout the whole course of their evolution. Before 
a theory is even started, (he mathematician is often neceimry to 
fwepare its way. He has to dtssify complicated foots in a sys- 
taanatic •manner, and working backwards from the ^eaomena 



presented by nature, he endeavours to find out which of them 
are neceMi.tr; consequences of others, and which of them require 
indepeiideiit hypntheecs for their explanation. It Is in this way 
that the Morks of Poisson, Green, Gauss, and of all those who 
have followed in their footsteps, may be said to have laid the 
foundation of the theory of magnetism and electricity, although 
we do not yet as imssess any jihysical notions as to the causes of 
these phenomena. The true power of mathematics, howcvei, 
comes into play only when the physical inventor has done hi-, 
work, and has formed distinct materialistic conceptions whii h 
allow' themselves to be expressed by mathematical symbols. It 
is then that the consequences of the theory are to lie worked out 
and tested by experiment. In order to be convinced of the truih 
of any hyputhc-is, the scientific world wants qnrmtitative experi¬ 
ments. Numbers form the connecting link between theory ami 
verification, and they always imply mathematical formulae, how¬ 
ever simple the e may be. Often two rival theories are on their 
trial and the mathematician is supjiosed to find out where their 
conclusions differ and where crucial expcrimetils are most likely 
to decide definitely lictween them. It is remarkable, however, 
how much more often physical or even metaphysical considera* 
tions have decided between tw'o theories than arguments derived 
from mathematical reasoning. So-called crucial experiments, as 
n rule, come either too early or too late. Sir Humphry Davy's 
experiment was absolntel^ conclusive against the corpuscular 
theory of heat, but .scientific ideas were not ripe yet for the dis¬ 
covery, and hiii experiment had no marked effect on the progress 
of science. The crucial experiment here did not Involve any 
malhemalicnl deductions j it is otherwise with that which might 
have decided between the two theories of light. According to 
the corpiKcular theory, light travels more quickly in water Uian 
in air; according to the undulatory theory, the ^isage through 
water is the slower, and this distinction is founded on the neces¬ 
sity to account mathematically for the laws of refraction. But 
when Foucault actually mode the experim;nt, and gave a death¬ 
blow to the corjiuscular theory, that theory was already dear!. 
ITicre was then only one scientific man of note left who still 
viewed the undulatory theory with suspicion, and bis suspicionK 
were not allayed by the crucial experiment. But if mathematical 
deductions have not decided as often as they might have done 
lietwecD two rival theories, they have coiutantiy strengthened 
and confirmed our belief in physical hypothciies by inventing 
new cases which might test the theoiv, and which might, if 
experiment snpportcd the mathematical dedaction, estamish it 
on a yet firmer basis. 

The mo-t important of all the functions of mathematical 
physics, however, and perhaps the only one through iririch 
mathematics has had an unmitigated beneficial influence on the 
pri^ess of physics is derived from its power to work out lo 
their la-t consequences the assumptions and hypotheses of the 
experimentali-st. All onr theories are necessarily incomplete, 
for they must be general in order to avoid insurmountable diffi¬ 
culties. It is for the mathematician to find out how fnr experi¬ 
mental confirmation can be poshed, and where a new hypothesis 
U necessary. Facts apparently unconnected are found to have 
their origin in a common source, and often only a mathematician 
can trace their connection. It is here that the pure experi¬ 
mentalist most often faih. A new experiment gives tealts to 
him nnexiiectcd, and he is tempted to invent a new theory to 
account for a fact which may only be a remote con-sequence of a 
long-established truth. Many examples might be given to show 
how mariiematics often finds a connection unsu-rpected by the 
pure experimentalist, but one may be sufficient. A ray of light 
passing through heavy glass placed in a magnetic field, in the 
direction of the lines of fi>rce, « doubly refracted as it come* 
out. To none but a mathematician is it dear that this is only a 
direct coAsequence of Faraday’s discovery that (he magnet turns 
the plane of polarisation of the ray on its passage through the 
glass. Happily this fact was first worked out theoretically; 
hail it been, atberwi>e, we should have heard mnch of the power 
of the magnet to prodned'double refraciinn. 

In tdditlon to tne mahy services actually rendered by mathe- 
matical b^atniont, the mere attemprto put physical theories into 
a form fit f* sdeh a treatment has of'en been invaluable in dearing 
the theiOT of all .unnecessary appendages and presenting it in the 
simple purity which may bring its hidden failings to light, or 
may suggest valuable generalisations. Insteaa of dealing, how¬ 
ever, in a general manner with the various ways in width nathe- 
aatiei have been u-seful in the prosecution of phyaical investiga¬ 
tion^ it will be better to give a short sceoimt of the growth of 
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some of our physical theoriei), and to illustrate the subject of 
this 'discourse by a few digressions suggested by the historical 
development 

As a first example I chose the progress of the nndiilatorv 
theory of light. There is no other branch of physics in ubich 
the power of mathematics has i>een more successfully shown, 
nor is there one which j>hows the relations of experimental to 
mathematical physics in a truer light Atfintue had experi¬ 
mental facts ahead of theciretical explanations ; then we had the 
undulatory theory, which placed theory in advance of experi¬ 
ment; and now again a reversal has taken place, and un¬ 
explained experiments wiU remain unexplained ttntil we shall be 
able to form more dciiiiite ideas of the relations between matter 
and the luminiferous ether. 

Hujghens fir<.t worked out scientifically the hypothesis that 
light consisted (if the undulations of an all-pervadtng medium. 
But as tho><e who adnpteil the rival theory pofessed to explain 
equally well all phenomena which were then generally known, 
the scientific world preferred to walk in Newton’s footsteps, and 
to reject what they believed to lie the complicated and unneces¬ 
sary assumption of an universal medium. The corpui^cular 
theory could easily explain the ordinary laws of reflection and 
refraction. Its attempts to explain the colours of thin plates 
and the fringes of shadows wera less successful, hut experi¬ 
mental investigations of the<e phenomena were not sufficiently 
advanced to bring these facts prominently into view, nor had 
their true explanation os yet Men given. It was only when 
mathematical analysis was applied to the undulatory theory (h.tt 
its enormous advantages were discovered. Neither of the men 
to whom we owe the greatest advance which has yet been made 
in the science of light was n professed maihemaiician. Young 
was a medical man, Fresnel was an engineer; nor was the 
.subject, when these men took it up, in a state which would have 
attracted a luathemaiician. Conceptions di.stinctly physical had 
to be iormed, and assumptions not (|uite satisfactory had to he 
made. Their chief claiui to our gratitude rests, not so uiuch on 
the mathematical treatment they have given, as on the fact that 
they left the subject in a state sufficiently advanced to allow 
mathematicians, even without special physical proclivities, to 
take it up, extend it, and establish its foundations mure firmly 
than otherwi.se they could have dciUe. 

The diflerent manners in which Young and Fre-ncl «!et to 
work to prove to the scientific world the truth of their favourite 
hypotiie-sis, and the corresponding difference in their tucecss is 
cs^cially interesting for the purpose which we had in view. 


' fate of a {artiallv accepted iheory, tlie one s>lid legate which 
It will leave bet ind after its death is ihe array of numbei^fbr 
which in its tuccessful stage it has given a sufficiently correct 
account. 

Pre>nel invented diffierent pieces of apraratus to test Young's 
simple mpposition, independently made by him, that waves may 
l-e made mutually to de.>,troy one another by addition, the crest 
of one wave being .*'U|.erpo}ed,on the hollow of another. It i.s 
neceacary that the waves should originally be deriverl from a 
single source of light, yet they must teem to diverge from two 
different |oinK The necessary experimental conditions were 
fulfilled by the ingenious device of reflecting the light from tw<i 
mirrors slightly inclined to each other. The light diverging 
from the two images of one source was allowed to cross, and 
bands alternately luminous and dark were measured at the place., 
where the wave> overlapped. A roii}>h micrometer of bis own 
con<^tmction served to measure the inten als between the Irnnds 
at various distances from the mirror, and Fresnel succeeded in 
obtaining sufficient data to test his iheory. It cannot be my 
purpose to follow Fresnel and to describe all the various devices 
which he invented to confirui his views, and to estobli h the tme 
theory of diffraction. T hough he i-wccecdcd in iiiaK ing a ccnivert 
of Arogo, the greatc-t ruihoritics then living, and the most 
influential men in scientific matter;^, both Laplace and Poisson 
disdained to consider the theory. The maihematical b.'i'.is on 
which the theory re-ted seemed to them to be weak and iivuffi- 
cient. No doubt they were right; for many assumptions made 
liy Fresnel were daring, and only justified by the re-ulis of 
further more careful invesiigntiona; ‘ ome of his assumplion.s even 
were inaccurate. It u as only when the phenomena of polari-ation 
and double refraction were exphiined that Laplace acknowledged 
the great power of the undulatory theory, and with a remarkable 
inconsistency publicly stated hUadmiiation for FreBiid’s work, 
after a paper w hich is mure uoMUFfaCtory from a mathematical 
l»mt of view than anything chfe written by Fresnel. The oppo¬ 
sition to the undulatory theory offered by the strictly mothemati- 
cal school no doubt prevent! d its rapid acceptance by the general 
body of scientific men, i ut it U douiiifnl whether its final success 
was delayed. On the contrary, Fresnel was spurred on to greater 
exertions, and the excitement caused by the violent view a taken 
by the opposed parties rendered the qncstion a burning c.ne, 
which it was necessaiy to fettle definitely. The impartial obser¬ 
vers had, at the time of which we are speaking, one strong argu¬ 
ment for suspending their judgment. One great class of phenq- 
roenn, now known under the title of phenomena of polari-sation. 


two. Young perhaps had the greater inclination towards pure 
machemattc.s, yet he avoided wherever be could the use of 
uiafheoiatical symbols, and disdained to bring fortvard experi¬ 
mental verification for what he considered sufficiently clear 
without.^ It is to Young that we owe most of the physical 
conceptions which have secured a final success for the undulatory 
theory of light. He was the first to explain the principle of inter¬ 
ference both of sound and of light, and be was the first to bring 
fi'rwatd the idea of transverse vibrations of the undulations or 
light. The most diverse phenomena were explained by him, 
bnt their easy exi lanation was a sufficient proof to him of the 
theory he was .defending, and he d'd not trouble to verify bis 
conclu-ioxs by extensive numerical calculations. It thus hap¬ 
pened, that although Yuuug was first in the field in fuini hing 
the true explanation of complicated phenomena, Fresnel, apply¬ 
ing mathematical analysis to a mneh greater extent, had a muu 
more potent inAuence in tnming the scale of public opinion In 
favour of their common theory. 

Though Fresnel'a first memoir woe published fourteen yeore 
after Young bad established the principle of tnterfereoce, 
Young's wnlingF hod remained unnoticed by him as well as by 
the scientific world in general, and Fresnel «as surpri-ed and 
irritated to hear that another had been in the field before him. 
But everyone mu t agree that the chief shore in securing the 
final trinmph of the wave theory bdongs to Fresnel, nor con 
there be any doubt that thh it doe to the nuUhematiosl catcuk- 
lions which be applied to cases easily rerifisd by experiment. 
For there is a ^est fascinstiott hi a table with tme column 
headed "calculated,” onorher headed **observed,” and a third 
giving the diflercnces with the decimal point oa much to the left 
as possible. And it is right that such tables diould plsy an im< 
portant part in the histmy of science, for whatever um ultimate 
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the undulatory iheory could successfully overcome the difficuliy. 
Then, as before, it was Young who first gave the physical ex¬ 
planation, while it was reserved for Fresnel again to show bow 
the explanation w as sufficient to account numerically for all the 
observed facts. 

Those who first started the idea of lumincus undulations 
founded their belief in great part on the analogy between the 
phenomena of light and those of .>ound. In a wave of sound 
each particle moves in tbe dirreion in which the waves are pro¬ 
pagated, and it w as natural to make the tame supposition for the 
waves of light. Yet the u ass of unexplained facts forced Young 
to consider the alternative care of waves in which the motion t» 
in a plane at right angles to the direction of propagation. The 
waves of water in which »uch a motion pa'tiy lakes place may 
have given to Young ibe first idea of a supposUion which, es he 
sbowM, could account for mqny apparently i-ingular phenomena. 
But his want of ta^te for calculations as well ax for experi¬ 
mental verification prevented him from reaping the full fruits of 
his f«rti)e ideas. Fresnel tells us that when lie first conceived 
Independently the idea of tram verse vibrations he considend 
tbe supposition so contrary to received ideas on the nature of 
vibrations of ela<-tic fluids, that he hesitated to sdopt it, and he 
adds: “Mr. Ytmiig, more hold in his conjectures and less con¬ 
fiding in tbe views of geometen, published it before me, tbrugb 
he perhaps thought it after ne.” But when, once the question 
was raised, Fresnel applied to it the patient skill which, either 
by strict matbematical deductions or by happy gqesses and 
assumptions turmovmed all diflicultiei. The phenomena of 
double refraction and their oouneetlon with pourisation were 
now explained and all tbe varied j^enomeim of light seeined 
naturally to fttllow from the simpe suppodlitii or waves of 
tnasverw vibrations. Suth a suceessful appiicttioa of v etbc' 
matlcal eolcttlitioDs to the invmtigstion of physical phenomena 
had not been heard of sinoe the tltpe of Neinoa« end oedd 
fidl in the end to produce its ^e eifteb The suprottets of 
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Yottn^aBd Fresael became more numeroui and confident, and 
tbe scientific societies duly acknowledged the services rendered 
by both. Young was elected one of the eight f reign memberis 
or the French Academy, and Fresnel received the Rumford 
Medal of the Royal Society, which, however, only reached him 
on his deathbed. 

The undulatory theory now entered on a stage in which it 
could be taken up by the mathematician pure and simple. Its 
foundations had to m rendered more secure, and its consequences 
had to be worked out to a greater extent than even Fresnel had 


The scruples which hindered most of the French mathemati¬ 
cians from accepting Fresnel’s views were shared by Poisson, 
wbo deduced from his equations a result ap arently paradoxical. 
According to Fresnel's formulae, the centre of the shadow of a 
small circular disc Fonned by a luminous point should be as 
bright as if the disc were absent, fiutf however curious this 
result might be, it had been obseived just 100 years before 
Fresuel’s time, and as that experiment had been conipleiel^ for¬ 
gotten, Poisson’s theoretical conclasion had ag-iin to iie subjected 
to the test of experiment, when it was fooud to be completely 
in accordance with fact. 

But the most remarkable discovery made solely by calculation 
was the so-called conical refraction, theoretically deduced from 
Fresnel’s wave surface by Sir \Vm. Hamilton. That griat 
mathe natician had found that a point, when looked at through a 
crystalline plate cut in a certain direction, sliould apiiear not ns 
a point, but as a ring, and the fact was verified experimentally 
by Prof. IJuyd. litis discoveiy ha* always been cousidered 
one of the greatest triumphs of mathematicil physics, and justly 
ranks on equal terms with tbe discovery of the planet Neptane 
by Adams and Leverrier, It is necessary to remark, however, 
that strange and unexpected conclusions, especially when th^ 
have been arrived at after complicated mathematical transforma¬ 
tions, tempt us sometimes to exaggerate the additional support 
which their verification gives to the theory by means of which 
those conclusions have been reached. It is extremely nnlikely 
that any thertry should account for all the facts explained by 
Fresnel, and not also for all those discovered by bis successors. 
As a matter of fact, Fresnel’s wave surface is not the only one 
which has been suggested, but as they all contain the singular 
points at which the conical refractl m is produced, this pheno¬ 
menon is no proof that Fresnel’s equations are strictly correct. 
It often happens in mathematical explanations of physical phe¬ 
nomena that the equations originally deduced contain a series of 
constants which arc then determined to fit the experiments. This 
process, which is perfectly legitimate, does however often prove 
only that the theory is successful in giving us a useful formula of | 
iuterpolation, and need not be c inclusive in favour of tbe ideas | 
wUiett luve led to the formula. In a considerable number of I 
cases, such as the reflection of light from metals, and even tbe 
theory of double refracliui, we have different formula: which oil 
give, ((, far as we can test them, a sufficiently correct account of 
the facts and none of them therefore prove anything in favour 
of the views which the different authors of the equations have 
put forward. 

Before leaving our consideration of the services rendered by 
mathematics to tbe undulatory themy, we ma*t not forget to 
notice the nuthematicai investigations hr means of which its 
fonndatiuns have been placed on a safe dynamical basis. Tbe 
inve»(igations of Caucoy, those of Green, which followed, but 
especially those of Stokes, have secured for this theory such a 
firm support toat even Laplace mmbt have accepted it without 
further scruples. As a matter of history these investigations 
have done little towwda the final victory of the theory. They 
came too late to affect the course of events but thev have in- 
creased the confidence of mathematicians in physical theori«i, 
and have prepared the way for further investigwdns. 

As 1 have alieady remarked, it is one of uie gregt obiecis of 
mathemaiial physics to Investigate how far a e can safely pu^ 
certain assum^ions and where a new hypothesis must be hro^t 
Into plsjr. And, indeed, when we ave carried our calcolatiotis 
as far as we can, when we have experimented and measured as 
mush as we can, we find that the undulatory theory es it stands 
at present, thongfa following up to a certain point «ith mar- 
veUous accuracy the tme course of nature, shares the oottunoa 
fete of oil theories, end leaves a vast quantity of fgcU unex- 
pwilHd end waiting ior more eomidete Investigetions.. Nor b 
tills to be.wondered et; cur esbumptitns as regards matHial 
fliedfa may In many cases give correct resnlts and no 


answer very well as a fir-it approximation, but we arrive at a 
twint where •'Uch a material medium can no longer be considered 
homogeneous, and here our conclusions must breik down; but 
it is to mathematics that we must look for the next great step. 
'Hie progress of the science of optics during this century has 
shown us how much mathematical calculation can help to esta- 
Uish a great and important fact such as the existence of that all- 
pervading medium, the vibrations of which constitute light, and 
1 may review more quickly the recent prc^re-is of other branches 
of science. 

In the science of heat we do not require mathematical calcula¬ 
tions to show the su|ieriority of the mechanical over the corpus¬ 
cular theory. Sir Hnmphy Davy’s exjieriment shows conclusively 
that heat cannot be a substance, and Joule’s exi>eriments served 
further to illustrate the great advantages of tbe mechanical 
theory. The mathematical treatment of thermic problems was 
not required to establish a theory, but was suggested by practical 
ciiisiderations. Ihc important question, how much work w'e 
can get out of a steam-engine first attracted mathematicians, and 
out of this question tbe present science of thermodynamics may 
lie said to have arisen. ‘ Carnot, who gave the initial impulse to 
llicac mathematical investigations, assumed in his papers that 
heat wa^ indestructible, though he seemed personally inclined to 
prefer the mechanical theory, which denied that indestructibility. 
Carnot's investigations were only gradually apjircciated, and it 
was only when Clausius and Thomson corrected bis theory so as 
to bring it into accordance with modern idca.«, that general atten¬ 
tion was directed to the subject. It was found that so many 
important consequences of physical interest (as the lowering of 
the freezing-point of water by pre.sure) followed out of Carnot’s 
correcteti reasoning that the mechanical theory now rapidly made 
its way, and thou,>h, as already mentioned, the proof of its truth 
rests on a j^rfectly .simple experiment, mathematics must be 
considered to have had an important share in the final establish¬ 
ment of that theory. 

It seems impossible to speak of the service.s rendered by 
mathematics to tbe progress of our knowledge of heat w ithout 
mentioning tbe great law of the dissipation of energy. No two 
sciences seem further apart than m.'tthematics and metaphysics, 
yet mathematical proposiitons have often furnished material for 
mdapbysicnl speculations on the workings of nature. Thus tbe 
many dynamical propositions involving minimum or maximum 
properties, such as the principle of least action, have been taken 
to.showtbatnaturealHay5 works with the least expenditure of 
force, and thus the important law of dissipation of energy, 
which as .eits that tbe wurlU must have a slow and gradual end, 
cuuld not fail to be used in the discussion of its sudden and 
abrupt begimiing. These metaphysical speculations react again 
on tlie progress of physics, but it seems doubtful how far this 
indirect influence of mathematics has been beneficial; at any 
rate mathematicians cannot be held responsible for such an ex¬ 
tension of their power. 

An offshoot or the tnechauicol theory of beat is the molecular 
theory of The idea on which that theory is bated is not 

new, but it remained a specuhtum merely until, chiefly through 
the lalmurs of Joule, the mechanical theory of heat was experi¬ 
mentally established, and its laws investigated. There is perhaps 
no branch of science in which mathematics has had such unex¬ 
pected results in forming and confirming our faith in purely 
physical conceptions. That matter is made up of atoms and 
mtuecules is an hypothesis which simplifies many physical and 
chemical problems. It may, on chemical grounds espNially, be 
considered a highly probable hypothesis, but wre e mid ba^Iy 
have obtained the confirmation amounting to proof which tbe 
idea has received of late years, without the matoematical treat¬ 
ment which it has received at tbe hands of Clerk Maxwell and 
tboto ww have followed in his footsteps. One of (he most 
astonishing results obtained by h(axwell is the one subsequently 
veriftud by experiment, that «o long os Boyle's law is true, the 
ooefficieol of visoouty, oa well as that of the thermal conductivity 
in • ga«. Is independent of the jwessura Ihis fact akne, 
whhdl eeold never nave been obtained without the aid of mathe- 
mitiiM, is «fiuffioiendy strong foundation on which we may rest 
our bdldf In tuoIecBles. It would be extremely interesting to 
Mlow out tiie more recent developments of tiie roeOhcmesl 
theoiy of gases, and to show bonr both mathemsticr and the 
sbwnMO of mathematics have advanced its pto^rcis^ but if it is 
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a go--d lule to Fay noihiiiff bnt good of the dead, it is a biilter 
one to say nothing at all of the living. 

I have already alluded to the mathematical treatment of 
electricity and moffnetism. The aid of matlicina icn here was 
not required to confirm a theory, tut rather to prepare the way 
for one. The complicated law«, regulating the attractions of 
electric and magnetic bodies, and of bodies cariying electrk 
currents, have by the aid of matheuiatics been reduced to their 
^iulplaKt form, and electrical units have been connected witlT' 
the ordinary neclmricat units. This interesting branch of 
physics will furnish us with an example of the services which 
mathematics has rendered in directing the elTorts of experi* 
mentCTH into the proper groove. We need tnly compare the 
mometic meaMirements which were made during the last century 
witn those made in our own time.' While the early investiga* 
lions gave us only a series of numbers impossible to interpret 
without a large quantity of accessory data, which are generally 
omitted, modem measurement*, even when made by non-mathc* 
maticians, have generally been suggested by mathematical calcu¬ 
lations and very often serve a useful purpose. 

1 have hardly alluded, as yet, to the science of dynamic*, 
which is the founrlation of all applicatlnas of mathematics. Its 
progress has been s'eady since the time of Galileo, bur all the 
marvelloas results arrived at by New ten and bis follower«, 
results which first show ed the great fertility of applied mathe¬ 
matic*, are too familiar to need any tnnmeTation from me. The 
modern researches in hydrodynamics may perhaps nut as yet 
h.ive led to any definite result of physical inlet est, but they are 
rapidly progressing towards that end, and we may Ionic forward 
to an increasing number of physical discoveries made by the aid 
of mathematics. 

In tracing the history of some of our modern theories, I have 
followed the usual plan of present ing the history of science as 
illustrated by the discoveries of our great scientific men. It is 
necessary, however, to draw attention to the fact, and 1 have 
tried to keep this point in view thri/ughout this di-course, that it 
is not always the most conclusive arguments which carry the day, 
and that secondhand thinkers have often had a more potent in¬ 
fluence in shaping the course of scientific history than those to 
whom we now justly ascribe the greater merit of discovery. In 
cur historical studies, therefore, we ought to direct our attention 
not less to that which has influenced pabl’c opinion, than to the 
actual soundness and originality of each discoverer. 

If we ransack old books of science wc often come across 
passages of long-forgotten writings, in which, when they are 
properly construed, when new meanings arc given to old words 
and obscure expmsions are freely translated, we may trace a 
faint prophetic glimmering of a modem theory. Much passage; 
have a peculiar charm for the student of scientific history; they 
are often the only reward for much patient and otherwise use¬ 
less r^^ing, and are interesting as showing the almost boundless 
ingenuity both of him who made the statement and of him who 
interpreted its meaning. But those who are fond of this proce-s 
of exhumation ought not to forget that two parties are necessary to 
every advauce in science—the one that makes it and the one that 
bdieves in it, and the course of history is as much, aflected by 
the second class as by the first. 

A jut’s prosperity lias in the tor 
Or him uiiu hut* it, never in the tonaue 
or him that makes It." 

A seientific man, in so far as he influences the progrees of 
sc’MOBe oaunot be far ahead of bis time» and though bis writings 
may be read and admired centuries after his death, he will have 
written in-vain if he has not been appreciated by bia cootea* 
poraricftor by those who immediately followed tom. For our 
present purpose, then, we must consider not so much those 
aigoments .which appear now to us the most con- 
cluiLve oiiee,.bnt such as did twpear oonelitsive to those whoso 
opinion tb^.wcneineoDb to . aff^. But if we try to diseower 
what aigpments have had.the greatest power In removiiu old 
preju ices and in cauring aadhradTUcoiaacieno^ we find that, 
they have often been of the meat flimsy nature. Anelogiess., 
sometimes not even gpod-onesr have atwcee ded where solid 
reasoning has failed, pr^judken have beam overeeme only by 
other ptqadice%. and fllaatratian.(tf n.ppintof seeondaiv 

importance jney hare made a.imioiHly-obiienre theoiy kwhi 
more fiuniUtr,. themgb not mom.elau, to the popular mind. 
What, for instance, hea the existeiioe of Jupiter's four satellites 
to do with the question whether the earth tnns round the sub 
or the su&j»o«Bd the eardif Vettha .lUseaMear of the se s s trilit ei, 


has proilueed a greater revolution in favour of the- Ceperniosn 
theory than anything ehe that Galileo wrote on the sutyecn 
If WB look at the history of science from the point of vievr ■■ 
suggested by these conuderations, we find that in addition to the 
legitimate influence of mathematics which we have traoedt its 
practiral effect*, through less re.-u onable causes, have often been os 
powerful. The stattment that in scirnce authority is of no avad 
agsinft argument, is one the proof of wliich must be looked for 
in the future, rather than in the past. There con be little dou1"t 
that authority has lisd a great eflect in all scientific revnlntioiw, 
and the •luthcrity of mathematicians was always greater than 
that of other men of tcience. Men are thoroughly convinced in 
one of two w.aya only; either by a train of reasoning which th-y 
can fully appreciate, or by nne which is entirely above their 
comprehension. To those who sre partirailnrly amenable to the 
second kind of proof, niatheinalics has always been a mayic 
power. Many re»'uUs,,|flr&t obtained by the help of advanced 
mathematics have since been deduced by more elementary rea¬ 
soning, but it seems questionable whether the original author 
would have lieen as successful in overcoming the inertia of hit 
contemporaries, if he had confined himself to language intelligible 
to ihe greater number of his repder*. It i-, no doubt due to tlii* 
cause that matbemalical papers have brnnglit with them more- 
widespread convincing jxiwer than we should now feel inclined 
to accord to them. The jmpers of Young, in which he avoicicrl 
mat hear atical symbols, may appear to us sufficient to establib 
the nndulatnry theory of light; the arguments of Sir Humphry 
Davy, the experiments of Joule, may ^ec1n absoliHely conclmivc 
In favour of the mechanical theory of heat; but although the 
mathematical inveFtigations of Fresnel, Clausius, and Thomson 
could be appreciated only by a much smaller number of readers, 
they had a more powerful influence in turning the Fcale of public 
opinon in favour of the modern ideas. It seems sometime-< 
almost as if it required an cxperimentali-t to cmvince n mathe¬ 
matician, and a mathtmailcian to convince the general world. 

It is iinpoB'-ible to enter into greater detail or to exemplify moro 
amply tlie aiisertlon.s which 1 have made without touchii^ on 
delicate and controversial matters, hut on the present occasion it' 
seemed to me to be specially fitting to point out that the conrsfr 
of Fcience is as much aflected by the appreciative faculty 
of receptive minds at bv the creative faculty of the discovcKr. 

It is given to few only to take an active and successful port in 
the prrduction of scientific work. The young man wiho begin* 
life with the idea of making a name os a scientific discoverer is 
like the little girl in /kini-A who intended to become n profet- 
sioaal beauty. They may both be successful, but if so, it will 
depend as mucli on the ready appreciation of their contempo¬ 
raries as on themselves. The advance of science takes place 
through many cbannelF, and each generation has its own port to 
play. Particular ideas, particular faculties are w'anted at par¬ 
ticular times, and no one can foretell where success will -be. 
Men u ho are now quoted as shining lights would have paesecl 
awav unnoticed bad they lived at other, timaa, and many a life 
has own one of patient but unsuccessful work, because its ener¬ 
gies were devoted to a subject which was barren, or at least lay 
fallow for a time. No one, for instance, who has attempted to 
read through J. B. Morinus' work (and 1 doubt whether any one 
has ever mt beyond the attempt) can fail to notice in him quali¬ 
ties whicn might have made a successful discoverer. In his 
method of determining longitudes by lunar distances Morinta* 
baa left us a lasting legacy. During the greater part of his lUi^ 
however, his energies were devoted to the study and applloatiou- 
of astrok^, and ml the labour spent on that subject was tlwowA - 
I awaj^ although be did his best to make his own propheoicB come' 
trnev und, having predicted the end of the world for a certain' 

I year, went through srith hit share of the prooeedii^ and died 
1 a natural death at the appointed tine. A there waa- »»• 
reason why asbolegy wii« married to mataenariei should- net - 
have produced a hcaltby progenyt aad looMnf eapecially to the 
stateof scieneeat the ttmef-wd can have little fiuiii to find wUhc' 
tha^aftrelc^en; it is only the long-end sad eaparienee^ofl^ 

I thck.failareand dieippoititmentthehhaB'giveB ui the ri^ t»< 

! laiKh at their uapeodMtivefeflM^ 

Histery thee does not tMehfue'aapeejpel roedt to-s m ee i s* Bab* 
rooee importaat for thonltiiBete pnegyea of tniih; Unw a •oUlMF’' 

snosees-ia the tndadH^f'tto fBC^’whidt.enaUeatbe«olentii»^ 

: man to judge correetly, and to a pp mcl a tu- the reeelta of tinee- 
who strUce out now-voudi iM>«Biend thd' bowdasiaa oMaieuv* 
-ledge, It seeBse'to'nioito bo^one^of tfie ehieftohjedeefrunv- 
I ioSKtutioB like thlato brfatgtkp nan, who, by en i a c l e n t te ne omw^ 
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bidtiratiun of Kcwntific sitecolatioiib, ms) help to give that lohdity 
ond elasticity 1 1 public jpiiiion which 1 necessary fur the ra|ud 

idv*!! CL uf SLleilLC 

if i -I} il ai ilie study of ippited maihenutics ia pre emmeiitly 
luted f )i tl L im} roscniLi id an acuic and correct judgment, 1 
111) Lxj rL<is a cutiment wfaich, 1 am tire, is felt bv each of 
nycollea ics f^r his umii uljeU Where si many attempts 
a L made kt Us hope that nc may have the dciured effect 

o \/I AA^yn AhD LDLLAilOhAL 
lATLLIIGLACL 

Camli 11 E —Ihc Sni ths prizes Were adjudged os fpllous 
the list tu Ml Herman, of Iriimy Lolle^e, ihe Senioi 
Wijiiglei tliL cconl to Mi \co, of ht Johns ( ollege the 
Seoiid Win Ju 

Mr W 1 u Welden, U A , of Si Johns CoUego, has lieci 
n mi rate I to stii ly at the /oobgi-al StWMtillat Nar les 111 June 

f Ifl 82 

Among the subjects for which Downing College oilers minor 
*eh 111 h I s of f oiu 40/ to 70/ per annum (examiii^ron June 
6) are Chemist y, I hysies, Physiology, Comjjarative Anatomy 
Hid Ito any No candidate will be examined 111 more than tbreu 
subject, and two of them must be chosen from the first three 
named Great m eight will be given to special proficieiicy in 
one su1:qect 1 he s holarships are open to non ooHegmte 
tudeiits 01 to those ah> hue resided le $ than one term in 
any college In June, also the College offsrs one fouiidatioii 
Seholorsh p 111 Natural bcienee, open to all members of the 
Ui iveisiry wli i have not kept more than six terms 

11 of S uait Im liecn eleeied a Member of the Council of the 
Senate until Not ember 7, 1884, tn the place of Irof Cayky, 
u tgiied 

The Blimey prire for the present jeai is ti lie given for an 
e say oii the following subject *lfae Ideologicil argument 
f r the exi tenec uf an iiUelligent and moral Fust Cause, a 
aflected 1 y recent ScieniiRc Inveatigatun 

Mr MmAI ster u Uctanngat St Johns College on Methods 
of 1 hysical Diagnosis for medical students lie^tnmi g chemical 
wuii 111 Goskeli is lecturing on Ke juration, Mr Lea wil 
lectare in Morch on 1 hysiological Cbcmi try 

1 HE Clinii of AgiicuUurc at the Royal Agricultural CoUege 
Cirencester, vacant at the close of the prevent Session has bwu 
offered t and accepted by Mr Herbert | Little, of Coldliani 
Hall. Wi heath 


SCIENTIFIC AJ lilALS 
ml of the AttaUc Society of vol 1 part 2 , No 4 

(Deuiml CT 21, 18S1) contains W 1 Blanfoid, nates on an 
H piieuily undcicTibcd species of Varauus fi ni lenas eiimand 
I oics on Ollier leptiles and amphib a —1 W o d Mason and L 
de NiccviUe, lecoud part of ihoimloceious lepidoptera from 
I’oit lilair, Andaman Islands, wlin dcserij uou and inte on 
lew or hllle known species and sailcties (jiatc 14) Ihis last 
adds tvientytwo species to the fauna ^Geolleiy Ncvdl, de 
cnption of a new species < f KoMellir a from the Itov of Itei gal 
<A deicatuh)—^ T Ulanford, a wimeiiuil estimate uf ihe 
1 pesies of a inaL chiefly laud and fresh ai aler, hiilierto iceorded 
fruin Biiti h lioia and us dtpendencies MRinnals405 Umls 
1681, Reptiles 514 Uatrachia aliout 100, hi'hes 1^57, Mollusca 
iMid and hciliwater utiout 1000, Coleojitem, 4780, llymenoptera 
8^0, IjepKloptera 4630, llmnijitcia about 650, Neuroptera about 
350, Diisttni 500 (?) Onboptera 350 (?) Aracbnida 130, Myna 
pada 50, Cnisiccea, land and ficsb water, loo A glance at 
these figures and a eompansoa of them with the number of 
species known of ihe ATthropod oraers m Lurope will how 
Aiigl irlfidiaii natnalists how much there to be done 

Wore the faimn of this great emnitry apprewebes a oompkte 
wnmnoratioit'—J ^Vood Mason, on Enn/us jnnmMoteeui, a 
1 «w npeetes from North*La t India (| Itte 4) 

tmtaim tier jHtyitk uitd Ckemu, No l, tS8a.~Delemifa)a 
lion of temperature changes ui expansion and eontracttoii of 
metal wite« and the mcLhanical equivafent of heat, by H 
-ilega~DNeonr>ni on Ihe 1 ®ww*l*otBroii theory of heoWm* 
vMetion, by Vf, HergeMll ->Oii the leh ion of the frettltig i»t.it 
of writewhtionr to thdr laws of tenston, hjr F KoMeek - He. 

HerrIVttllRereiieteontbe upeetrabf It^ioten and 

trMtABtheorettedHjt and eKperhmcntiltjr, by 11 Sirave ~^Oa the 


ajiuheatiun of the telephone lo dLXiai iij the resi touce of 
galfanic elements and batteries, I y L Les —On the exutei ce 
of *i dizleetiie puliiisation in deetrolyte , by R Lolley —O 
the diffeiential jxilky by C Itohn — Iheory of refncUoii uii i 
geometric il ba is, by A Kerbei —On the elixtrie resistance of 
gases by L Ldluni —Rem-irks on Hen 1 Auerbadis teu 1 i 
|Kij ei on magnet c reaction, by G W ledemann —On m apjxir Uus 
f 1 repiesLACing the phenomena uf gey ers, by the some —On 
the \Vi eitstone bn Ige, I y K > Sblte 
Archna dx, \etmtts Physiques xt \atui el is January 1882 — 
experimental researches on the ictiuii of j 01 o is on m illuse 
1 y L 3 uag —Memoir on the new rcgi tenng biiuaieter of tne 
Mete lological Olisirvatary of Lausanne i>y H Dufourand H 
Anitieiii — 1 he landslip'at him by A Heim —Researcl e 1 

the ethers of right tartaric acid by A 1 ictet 
Zatsehnft fui wm-nsekojihehe Zoologi, sol xxxii, jirt 3 
(Uteember 30 1881) contains —Dr G Haller on the structure 
uf the ba e jitido. (bird para ites Dennaletchida;), platis 24 
a d 25 —W Mau on Scolo^los i/mutr O I M , bung a c n 
ttibu ton to a knowledge of the aunlomy and histology of thL 
Aiiuehds, pla e 36 anl 27—Fhos MctsehiiikolT, eomparetise 
anatomy studies —(i) hntoderm formation in the Geryomde 
(2) on s me stige uf the parasite >f Cantanva pKte 28 — 
lii Augu t Grul er, on Dim rfha mutan a tian ition form 
(Mischiorm) between the hi gellales and Helnzoi, plate 29 — 
1 ^ August Grubci a contrilnition to a knoHkdge of the 
Amoeba, plate 30 —Rrof Herb«t the iiatui al I istory of the 
badger —1 rof A Butschli, contnlnition tu a knowledge of the 
skeleton of the UaduHtians, especially that of the Cyrtide, 
plate 31 33 

Rtiistt SeienUfico ludustitale, Januaiy 15—On radiopboni 
by A Volta —1 wo sp cunens of louimalme itid beryl fiom 

I Iba (with chrouiohthograi hs) and Ilian mierol Ic, iv A 
Cjtsi — In eels i» winter ly 1 BaigagJi —A mean of ioLili 
rating the piepualion of some insect , 1 y 1' btefauellt 

S0CIE7IES AAV ACADEMIES 
London 

Royal So»i*ty, January 2 b —' Ibe Influence c f btre s and 
St am u I the Actum of 1 hysical horces By Hubert loml 
sc n, U A Lommunieatcd by 1 rof W Grylls Adams, M.A , 
IKS lari 11 Llectiieal Conductivity (Abstrael ) 

ihe tciopnary alieiation of elcvtrieat emduetiTity which can 
be produced b) longUudnuil traction was mcasuied for all the 
metal wires u*ed 111 1 ait 1, both intbehord diaiwu and oauiealed 
ooadiUuD, and, 11 addiOon, foi oorban and uiclecl 

liie clrntrujil vesistaitces of all the snho a ne ei which weie 
examined, were, with the exception of «iekel, lucreae 1 by tern 
porary Ijiigiiudiiial sticss With luekd, haneier. of which 
inctal a wire nearly elicuucally pure was at length w thdilheuliy 
jwoenred (tbiougli the kindnei>s uf Menu jMinson Maitbc), 
and Go), tlie icautauce was found to dmtnuh under luigi 
ludinal stress n>L earned bnoud a certain {joint, but after this 
point had been attained furibcr stress began to luc ease the 
icststonee Ihe effect on nickel sppears still more reinarL\ble 
when we lefleei that the chmga of dimcAsiuus produced by the 
ires JomcLy, ncrcase of length and diminution of uccuon, 
Wjuld ine las the leristuiec 

ITie sfK tju rcsitl’inee uf all the suastonce , cxcej t uicket ifti 1 
alutiuium, weic increase i by tempo ary InigiUiduil sties 
3 \illi aluuuiiium and nickel Uie speetlu lesistanee* wcie dtat 
mshed by stress not earru.d beyond a certain limit 
One of ihe must remit kal le fciturcs discernible lu the re ul 
is the uunlaiit) of the older of the meiaK t2 lliat of the o d«r c t 
*‘rotauoiuil coefficients of metal reocutly given by Irof Hall 
(IfATUKb, vul XXIV p 46^ abstract>01 a uoteicad by Irof 1 

II Ustll at tie meetiiig of the British Asm call in at \ ik), 
uideed so sUikuig Is the relationship lu the csse uf the ineuU 
uma, xlufl, aluminiiun, -qnd mckel tnu theie would aj p ar 11 be 
m doubt that a senes of eie|iernueits made with a view of 
determimpg thu efleets of inecliaucil stress and suaii on the 
“ rclotmaal ccefllcnwts' w ould be of the gicatist value 

Anot^ {(pint to be n iticed. is that thealtoialianor the spcvlSe 
resisUuMNik of tba all ys Iracs, platinuin silver, aud Cecman 
' Sliver, u uuieh less than Itut of the ^veeal coiistuneiiu these 
aUi}j‘«rmid.etfir>t sight there u null opiiear to hssemacelittiu 
between the olterJtioii of reswiance caused by diange of tan. 
penoara and fhit due to wechameal stMss, but it has be 11 
]»e«8d jl|y the e^i other czpertaientstJuulherfaccease of re 
sistence caused by rue of temp rature is 11 sn ne cai*s one 
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hundred timet that attending the fame amount of expansl^ by 
mechanieat stress; and, apart from the fact that with nickerand 
carbon the efleets of change of temperature and of longitudinal 
stress are of an opposite nature, it is evident that the former are 
to be attributed to other causes than irere expansion. 

Compression was proved to produce on the electrical resistance 
Of carbon a contrail effect to that caused by extension; this 
statement applies to the alteration of specific resistance as well^ 
os of the total resistance. w 

Stres«, applied in a direction transverse to that cf the current! 
was also found to produce in several metals both temporary and 
permanent alterations of resistance of a nature opposite to those 
resulting from longitudinal traction. 

Stress applied equally in all directions by means of an 
bydtauUc press was pn>ved to diminish the resistance of copper 
and iron ; and the experiments showed that the lowering of the 
temperature of the freezing-point of water (sin be accurately and 
readily measured by observations of the change of electrical 
resistance of a wire, 

The total resistance of most metals is permanently increareci 
by permanent longitudinal extension, but with nickel the total 
rmstamt is perm.^nently dtertased, provided the extension does 
not exceed a certain limit: beyond this limit further extension 
causes the resistance to increase. 

The small efleclB which can be produced by pertranent exten- 
sion, hammering, and torsion on specific electrical resi<>lance 
were very fully investigated, and are shown in the paper by a 
series of curves, Alt the metals examined, except iron and 
nickel, have (heir specific resistances increased by strain caused 
by the above-mentioned processes, provided the strain does nut 
exceed a certain limit, b^ond this limit further strain decreases 
the specific resistance. In the case of iron and nicke>, on the 
contrary, the specific resistance is at first dtereatdxuA afterwards 
increa-^. 

The effect on the resistance of annealed steel produced by 
heating and suddenly cooling was also studied, and it was proved 
that if the steel he heated to a temperature under "dull red," 
sudden cooling dtmasts the resis tance; whereas if the metal be 
heated up to or beyond "dull red,” sudden cooling increases the 
resistance: the strain, therefore, caused by this jirocess, and that 
resulting from purely mechanical treatment, are simitar as 
regj^s their influence on the electrical resistance. 

The amount of recovery of electrical cocductivity produced 
by time in wires, which are in a state of strain, is shown in the 
paper for several metals by a series of curves, rnd these exhibit 
most conclusively the supmority of platinum-silverover German- 
silver when an aceurate copy or a standard resistance has to be 
kept for a long period of time; in fact, of all the metals tested, 
German-silver showed the most marked recovery of conductivity, 
and platinum-silver the least. 

1 he recovery of electrical conductivity is in all cases attended 
with Mcoveiy of longitudinal elasticity and of torsional rig^ity. 

A full examination of the influence of permanent strain on 
the susceptibility to temporary change of instance from change 
of tempttature showed that metals may be divided into two 
classes. In the first of these classes, which includes iron, zinc, 
and platinum-silver, the strained wire is most increased in raist. 
ance by rise of temperature up to a certain limit of strain, whilst 
beyond this limit further strain diminishes the first effect. In 
tfie second class, which comprises cooper, silver, platinuro, snd 
German-silver, the strained wite is feast increased in resistance 
fay Tire of temperature, hut that, here i^in, after a certain 
point of strain has hem reached, the first effect begins to be 
mmirished. 

After some trouble, means were found of measuring with con- 
^erable accuracy at ioo*C, the alteration of electriemreriitance 
due to temporary longitudinal tiaction, and the experiments led 
to the belief that the elasticity of iron and steel is not tempo¬ 
rarily but lersstanestth increased by raising the temperature to 
icxy C. Subsequently direct observations of the elasticity made 
in the manner deseribed in Part I., but on shorter leimUis of 
wire, placed in an air-chamber, the temperature of which could 
be maintained constantly at 100* C., proved beyond a donbt that 
if M. Wertheim, to whom we osre so much of our knowledge 
eoncemiag elasticity, had examined the elasticity of iron and 
steel after these metels, tested at the higher temperature of 100* 
C., hadagrin oookd down to the lower ene^ ha wvuld have found 
that what to him a/jfiastd, in die ease of these metals (-dons, do 
Ckmit et do Phys.^ jme sdrie, 1844, p. 43>) to be a Umferwy 
increase of elasticity was ttoify a ftnumtesf oim^ and if die 


wires used had been tested several timcn, first at the higher and 
then at the lower temperature, he would have also found, pro¬ 
vided sufficient rest ajter coating had been allowed, that the elas¬ 
ticity of both iron and oteel is temporarily dimimshed by raising 
the temperature to too" C. 

The temporary alteration of susceptibility to diange of resist¬ 
ance from change of stress, which is effected in the case of 
nickel by raising the temperature to 100* C., is as remarkable oa 
the susceptibility itself, and the maximum diminution of resist- 
snoe which could lie produced by stress when the metal was at 
the temperature of the room was actually more than twice that at 
100“ C. 

Tjne ^ration of electrical conductivity which can be pro¬ 
duced bfwiagnetisation was carefully studied, and a full account 
of the modes of experimenting, of the apparatus empkned, and 
the precautions adopted will be found in the paper. The sub¬ 
stances ^mined Ifgut iroift steel, nickel, cobalt, bismuth, 
copper, and sine, all casts, except that of copper, it was 

proved that lopgmnfnal magnetisation increases the electrical 
resistance, whether the substance is in an annealed or unannealtd 
conditio^ 

Of all the metals examined, annealetl nickel was fay far the 
most affected by a given amount of magnetising force. 

The increase of resistance prcduccd by magnetisation can be 
very accurately represented by the formula y^a , a + 
where y is the increase of rc-istance, a the magnetising force, B 
The induced roagnctisni, and a, b constants for the rame rub- 
stance when the same amount of current per unit of area flows 
through the substance. 

In the paper, curves are shown exhibiting (he connections 
between increase of re-istance, maraetbation, and induced 
magnetism. From these curves, and ^m the fact of the above- 
mentioned formula holding good, U is assumed that the resist¬ 
ance will go on increasing with the magnetising force even when 
the latter is $0 great that further increase of force does not 
produce perceptible increase of magnetism. 

The “ circular ” magnetisation which any magnetic substance 
undergoes when a current is conducted through it, seems to have 
very little or no appreciable effect on the electrical resistance of 
the substance, so that, if we compare the resistances of iron and 
|)la*ii'um, the ratio of the two will be independent of the electro¬ 
motor ei^loyed in the ”bridge.” 

The effects of temporary stress on the alteration by magnetism 
of the resi-tancc of an iron or nickel wire are of a somewhat 
similar nature to those caused by the stress on the magnetic 
inductive capacity of these metals, and the same may be 
said with reg^d to the effects of the permanent strains due to 
extension, torsion, &c. Longitudinal stress which may be made 
to diminish considerably the susceptibility to alteration of re¬ 
sistance from magnetisation, cannot even when carried to the 
extent of causing breakage, change the nature of the alteration. 

There is apparently a clore relationship between the "vis¬ 
cosity ” of a metal and its specific electrical resistance, and It 
seems very probable that a full investigation of the former of 
these two pnyiical properties by the method of tonional vibra¬ 
tions would afford valuable ioformation respecting the latter. 


Zoological Society, February 7.'—Prof. W. H. Flower, 

" -- . .. . j. - - - - 


F.R.S., president, in the chair.—Mr. Henry See^bm, F.Z.S., 
exhibit^ and made remarks on a series of Goldfinches (ob¬ 
tained at Krasnoyarsk in Central Asia) which presented every 
form of tran.«ition beta een Cardudis major and Cantueiis coni- 
The Secretary exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Peter Inch- 
bald, F.Z.S., two curious hybrid ducks, obtained on some oma- 
menUl water near Darlingtoa—Mr. St. George Mivart read * 
paper on the classification and distribution of Sie sHtureidea, 
He regarded this suborder as best divisible into three families— 
(I) Pelidd, (a) Viverridee, (3) tipmseidw. The he pn- 
pored to subdivide into but two genera,and Cpnwlurus, 
the Vivorridee into the five subfamilies, (t) VtMrrinet, (1) GaU- 
dretina, (3) BupUrime, (4) Csypteproctimr, and (5) fferptehnw. 
The Hytenidot were referred to two labfaiiriliea—(1) ProttUnet, 
(3) Pfyoninte. The author regarded Crypdoproda as a trm 
Vlverrine animal, atfadiliig but very Uttla lifpoilance to dental 
charamers save u disethninatiiig itiMes and genera. The IkB- 
dSr/faw were arranged toiodnde the genera fra/M/rifi, GodPHdt 
and HtmiffisUdia, the tost-naaied gani having been inatUated 
for the apMtai peevlou^ known aa GaAfth afiSwraa and Gh/!Ma 
eoneolor, —Mr, w. A. Foebea read a paper on some poiMahi 
the anatomy of the Indian Z>arter (Amw MMbiwgnjdw), MmI 
gave a deieriptloii of the meehanhm ot the neck In tUa ipnti^ 
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in connection wiihtbe habits of the birds.—A communicatioa 
svu read from Prof. P. Martin Iiuncan, F.U.S., cuniaining 
descriptions of some recent corals collected by Mr. J. Y, John- 
son at a few'fathoms' depth in the sea off Funchal, Madeira.— 
Mr. Stuart O. Kidley read a paper un the arrangement of the 
Cor«lIiid«, and gave a review of the genera and si.ccies of this 
family, which contains the Red Corals. The description of a 
new Slates obtained at the Mauriiius w as Kiveii, O', well as of 
an interesting, but probably 11 >1 new form, said to come from 

*, 

Physical Society, February ti.—Annual General Meeting. 
—Prof. W. Grylls Adams, in the chair.—The president ^d Ibe 
teporl of the ci>uncil for the post year, from nhieh it ap^ared 
that in this, the tenth year of tlic Society, it nas in.n highly 
satisfactory condition,and numbered 331 iucmbers,—Sif Charles 
^Vheatstone’s papers had lieen published; Dii^ale'a.wcM soon 
to he so ; and delegates fnun the Society 1 ^''* 

Electrical Congress at Paris, the I i<<litning Kin Cunimittee, &c. 
—The irea'-urcr, Hr. Atkinson, read the audited re|V)rt of the 
linancial st\te of the Society ; and the following office<p were 
after a ball it declared elected for the ensuing year;—President: 
Prof. K. H, Clifton, F.K.S. ; 'Vice-pre*-ident (past president): 
Sir W. Hiomson ; Vice-pre.sidents : Prof. G. C. Foster, Prof. F. 
Fuller, Dr. J. flopkinson. Lord Rayleigh; Secretaries: Prof. A.W. 
Remold, Prof. W. Chandler Roberts; Trea-.urcr: I )r. E. Atkinson; 
Demon'trator; Prof. F. Guthrie;othermember'OfCnuncd: Prof. 
W. G. Adams, Prof. W.E. Ayrton, Mr. Shcliford Ilidwell, Mr. 
'Valter Pailey, Pnif. I. A. Fleming, Mr. U. I. l.ecky. Dr. Ilugo 
Muller, Prof. Osborne Reynolds, I’rd. A. W, Riicker; Hono¬ 
rary Member: Prof. G, Quincke.—Votes of thanks were then 
passed to the Lords Commissioners of the Commitlee of Council 
on Educati m for the use of the meeting hail, to the past-pre¬ 
sident, Sir Wm. Hiomson, to the Secretaries, the Treasurer 
and Dejionstralor, as well as to the Auditors, Mr. .Shetlford 
Bidwell, and Mr. E. Rigg. Prof. Adims then resolved the 
meeting into an ordinary one, and called Prof. Clifton to the 
chair.—Dr. C. R. Alder Wright, F.R.S., then read a paper on 
the relation between the electromotive force of a Ibaiiiell 
clement and the chemical aflinity invidved in its action. The 
author haa investigated the causes which lead to a fall of E.M.F. 
in a n.anie]l cell when in action. He found the amount of fall 
for increasing current densities and plotted it in a curve. The 
fall w'as slight when pure commercial or amalgamated ainc, or 
zinc coated with a film of copner w.'is employed. Amalgamated 
copper plate gave more rapid rates of f.ill than electro-coated 
ones. Dilute sulphuric acid round the riric al'^o gave a le-s rapid 
fall than sulphate of zinc solution round it In all cases no appre¬ 
ciable fall was noticed when the current did not exceed eight 
micro-amperes per square eenttmelre of plate - urface. With four 
to six times the density a decreaseof EMF from 0*5 to 1 per cent, 
resulted, and with currents exceeding 3000 micro-ampere 5 in den¬ 
sity per square centimetre of surface, the fall exceeded 10 ner cent 
A aeries of experiments were made to determine the fall due to 
change in the denailj of the solution by migration of the ions 
causing a stronger zinc and a weaker copper solution. These 
showed that with nearly saturated zinc sulphate solution (sp.gr. 
1*4) and vejy dilate copper sulphate solution, the maximum fall 
ia£.M.F. is developed, and Is less than *04 volts; hence the 
total fall in E.M.F. due to miration of ;he ions when mode¬ 
rately strong curreou pass is only a fraction of the total fall. It 
follows that the energy dae to the actions taking place in the 
cell, although wholly manifested in electric action expressible in 
vo\t-eou1ombs, when the current is very small, is not wholly so 
manifested when the current is stronger; the author exprenes 
this idea by calling the energy manife-ted in electric action 
adjuvant^ and the remainder as ntn^adjwanU He finds that 
the major part of the latter energy is absorbed in nations having 
their scat at the surface of the copper jilatc, and the rest in 
actions at the surface of the xine plate. It is transformed Into 
heat according to Jople’s law. As a subsidiary result, it appears 
that the E.M.F. of a Dantell cell, with xuie and copper sulphate 
solutions of equal specific gravity, a pure anuilgaamted sine 
. plate, and either a freshly deposited cop^ or an amateutati^ 
coppar plate, is a standiard subject to uss departure mm the 
E.M.F* of other Danlell celJi than the Clark's standard 
ments, which appear to vary one from another. On the other 
hand, a Clark o«] keeps sendbly oonslant to its br^bttl value 
if pfpperly set up) during a peHoct of months or yesrs, at a eon- 
teibpciattire, vriieress a Danlell standatd falls fvoeik Its 
OT^iBat value after a few hours or days at most. 


Entbmological Society, February i.—Mr. H. T. Stainton, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—The President appointed 
Me-.srs. Pascoe and Godman and Lord Walsinghaui as vice- 
pre-idenK One new Member was elected.—Mr. E. A. Fitch 
exhibited a variety of Strtma dothrata from Fordingbridge; 
two larvx of Anthroceruta from Galway ; and .a ncu' Myrmeco- 
nhilous Coleopteron from India.--Mr. C. O. Waterhou»e exhi¬ 
bited s]reciu]cn<, of Atacnmela £alyi\ Crotch, and of two -pecie.<i 
o^Piniatomida from India.—.Sir S. S. Saunders exhibited 
specimen-s- of Ilalticella osmidda, and read some note's on 
Eudtalcia 7<etHsta, Duf,—Pajws read ; Mr. A. G. Butler, on a 
'-mall collection of Lepidoptera from the Hawaiian Island's; 
Prof. Wcstwocxl, descriptions of insects infesting Ficus s^comoti 
and F. cadete ; and Dr. D. Sharp, on the classificaiion of tlie 
Ailcjihaga, or carnivorous scries of Coieoftera, 

Geologists* Association, February 4.—Annual Meeting.— 
'I he foil iwing were elected Officers and General Committee for 
the eiisuin^f year:—President, W. II. lludleston, F.G.S., 
F.C.S.; Vice-Pre-idents: Prof. T. Rupert Jones, F.R,S., 
Henry Woodward, F.R.S., Jas. Parker, F.G.S., J. Hopkinson, 
F.G.S.; Tteasurcr, T. Logan Lobley, F.G..S.; Secretary, J, 
Foulerton, M.D., F.(i..S.; Editor, Rev. J. F. Blake, F.G.S.; 
Librarian, Ed. 1 ilchfield ; Wro. Carruthers, F.R.S., K. Swain, 
F.G.S., k. W. Cheadle, F.G.S., J. Bradford, W. J. Sprntbng, 
F.G.S., J. Drew, F.G.S., W. Fawcett. B.Sc., F. W. Rudler, 
'T'.G.S., II. Hick-, F.G.S., H. M. Klaa-sen, F.G.S., Prof. 
John Morris, F.G.S., B. B. Woodward, F.G.S. 

Victoria (Philosophical) Institute, Fcbru.iiy 20.—A 
paper on evolution as held iiy Iheckel and his followers Has 
read by Mr. Has^cll. The author considered that one of the 
great defect.s of Hackcl's theory wa-, that it rwuired one to 
believe in great effects resulting from cause-nhicn all that we 
knew of natural history showed must be in-ufficient. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, February 14.—Sir Frederick 
Bramwell, F.R.S., vice president, in the chair.—the paper read 
was on air-refrigerating machinery and its applications, by Me. 
J. J. Coleman. 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society, January 30.—Emeritus Profe«'sor Bilfoui, 
vice-president, in tlie chair,—At the request of the Council, the 
Rev. Dr. Cazenove gave an address on the historical (docu* 
mentary) evidence for the destruction of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii by the eruption of Vesuvius, A.l). 79. T be references 
to the catastrophe by contemporane ms authors, such as Martial, 
Plutarch, Statiu-, Josephus, ihe younger Pliny, &c., are sk 
vague and general that they might wry reasonably have been 
discredited if the buried cities had not been actually discovered : 
and it is first from a work of Dion Casins, published 140 year- 
after the event, that we learn the nimes of the overwhelmed 
cities or get any detailed information at alU The inquiry indeed 
dealt a serious blow to the view held by a certain school, that 
historical evidence should be based only on cnntempurary-\i ritten 
records; for in Ibis case it was the non-coutempor^ writer that 
rave the precise information.—Frof. Turner dc'cribra and exhi¬ 
bited certain bones of a Sowerby’s whale {Mtsophodm S«wtri^\\ 
which had been captured in Shetland in May, iSSl. Prom a 
comparison with the specimen of this very rare species belonging 
to the Industrial Museum, he concluded that the recently- 
captured animal was the older, being especially characterised by 
th^presence of a bone running down the centre of the peculiarly 
elongated snout, and thus filling up what, in the Museum speci¬ 
men, is a well-marked groove. Probably the ossification had 
not proceeded for enough in the less mature animal to insure it- 
penistgDce in the skekton. The Shetland specimen (a male) 
also poBsessod two large teeth on the lower jaw, which, thoii:;h 
present in the other, were not large enough to come above the 
gum. This seemed to indicate a sexual difference.—Prof. 
Dicld&n roaika paper tw Dr. Joseph Bancroft, on respiration in 
the rnoU of certain ^ore planta His observations referred 
chiefly to Aie ytiaarkable rootlets of Avieennia. Them rootlets 
grow verncaQy upwards from the larger roots which extend them 
mIvcs horixonttlly in the mud of sdt-water creeks. The mud 
, bank around Oie stem is covered by a brush of such rootlets to n 
distanoe.of from four to six yards from the ’ hole of the tree. 
This bntrit» by entangUngyi^w, protects the flknk from destruc- 
tioii by sMiup or tide. The roodets arc studded with pits or 
pores ei^ng powdery matter which eoniitts o( cells, and 
id>foh mav be observed floating on the surface of the brackish 
water of tne creek. These pores he regards as corresponding to 
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lebticeb, and he finds that when air is forced into the cut &d of 
a rootlet it issaes hy the pores. Hence he conjectures that the 
function of the pores is to contribute to the aeration of the plant* 
a view coinciding with that held by several botanists os to the 
lenticels, which Uiey regard as structures affording, like itomata, 
a communication between the atmosphere and the interior of the 
plant.—Prof. B. Balfour presented three Latin diagnoses jirepared 
by Dr. J. Muller, Dr. G, Dickie, and r>r. C. M. Cooke, of B#’ 
lichen!^ algae, and fungi collected by him and partly by 1% 

Schweinfurth in the Island of Socotra.—Prof. Tait cemmuni- 
cated a note by Prof. Piaszi Smyth, who, with the aid of a very 
superior spectroscope, ha<! recently discovered that the low 
temperature s|j«ctruin of oxygen does not consist of five titufiie 
lines as hitherto believed, but that four at least of the?e are 
triple or quadruple, and have the fluted appearance common to 
other low-temperature gaseous spectra. 

Paris 

Academy of Sciencea, February 13.— M.Jatuin in the chair. 

—The deaths of M. Bussey, free Academician, and M. Decaisne, 
member in Rural Economy, were commented upon. Discourses 
at Ihe funeral of the latter, by MM. Houky, Freiny, van Tieghem, 
and De'-chartre.—On the law of deviation of I'r>ncauli’.s pen¬ 
dulum, by M. Bertrand.—On some applications of the theory 
of elliptic functions, by M. Herniite.—On a new memoir of M. 

Him, “Experimental researches on the relation between the 
re.sistence of air and its temperature, by M. Faye, This memoir 
(noticed in Naturk, vol. xxv. p. 325) M. Faye regards as an 
important and pre^nt scientific event,—On double salts formed 
by Imloid salts of merca''y, by M. Rerthelot.—Effects of hyp¬ 
notism on some animals, by M. H. Milne-Edwards. Fowls, &c., 
hypnotis-ed several times by M. Harting were injured in the ner¬ 
vous system; they were paralysed and died. M. Milne-Edwards 
thinks the increased aptness of persons often hypnotised, os sub¬ 
jects for demonstration, is a bad sign, and that hysteric persons 
should not he often so treated.—Proofs of the breaking up of a 
southern continent during the modem ^e of (he earth, by M. 

Blanchard. New Zealand and .small adjacent islands (Auckland, 

.Maquarie, Chatham, Antipodes, Bounty, and probably others) 
he regards as tlic d^Ms of this old coiitincot; finding evidence 
chiefly in the similarity of living things, and also in soundings 
and in the disapiicarance of the huge Moas (which he thinks 
explained by chaises in the land, the birds having then been 
huddled toother in small space, and perishing hy hundreds). 

M. Alph. Milne-Edwards passed .some strictures on M. 

Blanchard’s conclusions, holding, inter alia, that the Ant¬ 
arctic islands (such as Auckland and Campljell Islands) were 
not formerly connected to New Zealand. M. Blanchard re¬ 
plied.—On the roots of sanitary matrices, by Prof. Sylvester. 

—Researches on the nitrogen-acids derived from acetones, 
by M. Cbanccl.—On the various nervous states produced by 
hypnotisation in hysteric per.son«, by M. Charcot. He dlstin- 
gutshes the cataleptic, the lethai^’c, and the somnambulic state. 

—On a spouting thermal water obtained in the plain of Forer, 
by M. Laur. Boring to a depth of 502 m. they observed at 
irregular intervals eruptions of carbonic gas projecting a column 
rf hot water 26 m. for ao minutes. The vertical lube had a 
fliameter of about 8 inches. Changes of water level accompany 
Ihe phenomenon.—On the employment of bitumen of Tudaea 

against diseases of the vine, by M. Alrlc. lie quotes in^rma- _ . , . 

tion from an account of the journey of Nassiri-Kliosan in Syria I tmi'.^a.KMetri— 
and Pale dine. It is said that phylloxera in Palestine, in the 
Middle Ages, was suppressed by means of this bitumen, M. 

Duomr promised an analysis of the substance, a small barrel of 
which had been sent to the Academy.—Observations of planets 
321 Palisa and 22a Pnlisa at Paris Ob'servafory, by M. 

Bigourdan.—On the companion of the star 7 of Andromeda, 
and on a new mode of regulation of an e^torial, by M. Andi^. 

A 6 inch eqnatorial lately set up by MM. Brunner in Lyons 
Observatory decomposes clearly (with a magnification of 200) 
the star named, an eflTect generally regarded as a test for 8-inch 
oMectives, and which seems only to have been once had befiwe, 
with aid of a With silvered mifTOr. In rmlation MM. Braner 
use a spirit level and a nadir ocubtr.—On mdii^tribntion, in the 
plane of roots, of «n olgehmic equation whose first member 
Mtisfies a linear difierentia! equation of the second order, hy M. 

Loguerre.—On singular piriiits of (Ufttcntial equations, by M. 

Ptmear^.—On the forms of integrob oFcertala linear difeential 
equatlov, \n M. Picard.—On a casa of redn^on of • Ametionv 
of two voriahlea tof fnnctioasofonevanahbiitf M.Appdl.—On 
quadratic forms with two series of vBriab)e%,ny M. to Ptife.—On j 


the divisibility of certain quotients by powers of a certain fattorial, 
by M. Andr^,—On shock of elastic bodies, by M. FlUenx. He de¬ 
scribes someinstructive experiments with ivorycubes hnnginarow, 
and an ivory bait allowed to impinge on them.—Electnc actfona 
in similar conducting systems, hy M. Deprez.—On the electric 
transport of force to great distances, M. Deprez, With 
small modified Gramme machines weighing about 100 kg. he has 
got a useful work of 37 kgiA. with an interposed resistance of 
7^ ohms representing 78*6 km. of ordinary telegraph wire.— 
On methods of comparison of induction coefficients, by M. 
Brillouiu.—On the generality of the electrocbeiuical metliod for 
figUjmtioa of equipotential lines, by M. Guebhard.—liydrody- 
nanuc experiments; imitation, with liquid currents, of the phe¬ 
nomena of electromagnetism, by M. Decharme. He uses, in-tead 
of the puti'ating or vibrating bodies of Bjerknes (in water), liquid 
current^ continuous or interrupted, acting in air or water. He 
describes a hyd0b,'«lgctn>magnet with interrupted currents.— 
Polarimeter with dtdinary light, by M. I.aurent. He introduces 
into an ordinary polarimeter, between the tube and the analyser, 
a Solcii^compensator, with prismatic quartz plate-!.—On oxy¬ 
chlorides of magnesium, by M. Andrei—On oxychlorides 
of Eulpbur, by M. C^ier.—Action of cyanide of iiotassium 
on trichluracetatc of potassium, by M. Bonrgoin.—On the 
heat of formation of fcrricyanhydric acid, by M. Joaniiis. He 
arrives at the number -t- 280*5 cal.—On galactine, by M. Muntz. 
This is a gum which he extracts from grain of Inocme ; it is 
marked by high dextrogyrous rotatory power, and the jjroperty 
of giving, with dilute acids, the products of decomposition of 
milk-sugar. Leguminous grains, especially, contain large quan¬ 
tities of it—On aconitrates, by M. Guinochet—On hieratite, a 
new mineralogical species, by M. Cossa. This Is named from 
/Hera, the Greek fur Volcano Island (Lipori), where the sub¬ 
stance is found near the futnoroles of the crater. The compo¬ 
sition agrees with that of tluosilicatc of potassium, a salt not 
previott-siy found among nattiral products.—Atlantic actinia from 
diifdges of Ze IravaUitur, hy M. Marion.—On fossil Eehinida 
of the island of Cuba, by M. Cutteau.—On asterophyllites, by 
M. Renault.—On the nature of spheroliths forming an integral, 
part of eruptive rocks, by M. Levy.—On the di8Cove|py of 
uuirine carboniferous Formation in Upper Alsace, by M. Blcieher. 
—On the anomalies of the atmospheric pressure in January aad 
February, 188a, hy M. Kenou. The sky was overcast oootlnn- 
ottsly for fifteen days (January 11 to 26); the bright days were 
warm, tbo dull days cold (contrary to what usually oocom in 
winter). From January 9 to February 7 no rain fell. The 
Monte and .Seine were very low and extraordinary clear. 

Vienna 

Imperial Inatitute of Geology, January 24.—Dr. Tints,, 
on the ScogUo of Brusnick in Didmatia.—Av Rzohak, on>. 
oneophora, a new genus of BivaUm.—Tb* Fuchs, on the pelagic 
fauna and llora.-^. M. Paul, on the region of Sanok; and 
Lupkow, in Gallicia.—M. Vacek, on the geology of the 
Nousberg. 
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AMERICAN ANTS 

Tht H0n<y AnU of Uu Garden of the Gods, and the 
Occident Ants of the American Piains. By Henry C. 
McCook, U.D. (Philadelphia: Lippincott and Co., 
1882.^ 

OOKtNG to the extensive and systematic work 
which Dr. McCook has already accomplished in the 
study of some of the most interesting species of New 
World ants, we are exceedingly glad to observe from this 
additional volume that he has now turned his serious 
attention to the honey ants, for, although the habits of 
this species were known to be certainly among the most 
remarkable of the many remarkable habits that are pre¬ 
sented by the Hymenoptera, they have not hitherto 
engaged the study of any competent obsei'ver. As he 
himself observes, “Very little of their habits has hereto¬ 
fore been known, and only the forms of the honey-bearer 
and worker-major. In order, if possible, to remove this 
reproach from entomology, I started in the early part of 
July, A.D. 1879, for New Mexico.” 

In giving a short abstract of the results which have 
rewarded his energy, we may best begin by describing the 
forms or “ castes” which Dr. McCook found to constitute 
a colony of honey ants. There are (1) three castes of 
workers, namely, major, minor, and minim or dwarf—the 
first being 8|^ mm. in length, the second 7 mm., and the 
third 5^ mm. (2) Honey-bearers, “ a sedentary class or 
caste distingufshed by aMomens distended into a spheri¬ 
cal form expansion of the crop filled with grape sugar: 
the length (including abdomen) is 13 mm. (one-half inch); 
,the proportions and description of the head and body are 
those of the worker-major, of which it may be a developed 
form.” (3) Female, or queen—length 13 mm. (4) Male 
—length 5 mm. 

Regarding the economy of the hive, the first important 
point established by Dr. McCook’s observations is that 
the honey-bearers do not, as has been asserted, themselves 
elaborate the honey, but that this is gathered by the 
workers from a peculiar kind of vegetable gall, and by 
them poured into the crop or provcntriculus of the honey- 
bearers ; the honey-bearers are therefore nothing more 
than living store-houses for the food of the hive, their 
rriatiott to the rest of the community being, as Ur. 
McCook observes, similar to that of the honey-comb 
cdh to the hive bee. For not only do the worker-ants 
store the “rotunds,” but when they require food they go 
to the rotunds, which feed them by pressing out a drop of 
their store from the oesophagus. Likewise “ the queen, 
vir^n females, males, and the teeming nur^ry of white 
gmbs” are all dependent on the rotunds for nourishment. 
The honey is collected from the galls by the workers at 
night, the insects being very intolerant of sunlight, and 
quickly- dying when exposed to it. The honey pressed 
from the body of the rotunds has a pleasant taste, some¬ 
what resetnl^g ordinary honey, but more aromatic, 
sh^B^it^aeid; and contains a larger proportion of watet^ 
be^ tlmrefhK, more limj^d. It requirct abcMt looo 
hmiej^ban^-to yield one pound wete^t (troy)'of ho ney . 
Bk -WdihMiS says, ns the letok of aaidysis, that Ha 
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substance is “ a nearly pure solution of grape-sugar which 
is in a state of hydration isomeric with grapc-sug.-ir, and 
differing from grape-sugar in not crystallising.” 

The working ants are so fond of the honey stored 
within the rotunds, that when, in making sections of the 
ne-tts, Dr. McCook ruptured the abdomens of the rotunds, 
he alw.’i)s observed that, “ notwithstanding the high state 
of'excitement which pcrv.'ided the colony, the ordinary 
instinct to defend the nest and preserve the larvae, cocoons^ 
and other dependents, w.is at once suspended in the 
presence of the delicious temptation.” It is therefore the 
more remarkable that when a rotund dies the workers do 
not open the abdomen to get at the contained honey, but, 
.iftcr severing the abdomen from the thorax, remove each 
part separately to a “cemetery,” or common burying- 
ground which these ants, like many other species, main¬ 
tain. The author suggests, and not improbably, that this 
forbearance on the part of the workers may be explained 
as “the result of an instinctive sentiment by which Nature 
guarantees protection to tlic living honey-bearer.” 

The partly-filled rotunds are not wholly dependent for 
their food upon the gorging process to which they are 
submitted by the workers, for when only partly filled, 
they will feed themselves on sugar; but the author 
never saw “a honey-bearer of full rotundity taking food 
or drink.” But the fact that before this insect is largely 
distended with honey it will feed itself points to the sup¬ 
position that it may be itself a worker, slightly, if at all 
modified in .structure; and this supposition is borne out 
by anatomic.'il investig.ation. For the latter has shown : 
(i)“that it is the cro/rrAvw which contains the nectar 
received at the mouth”; (2) “that the organs of the 
abdominal portion of the alimentary canal are ordinarily 
in a natural state, except in so far as their position has 
been changed by the downward and backward pressure 
of the expanding crop ” ; and (3) “ that the process by 
which the rotundity of the honey-bearers has probably 
been produced has its exact counterpart in the ordinary 
distension of the crop in over-fed ants ; that at le.ist the 
condition of the alimentary canal in all the castes is the 
same, differing only in degree, and therefore the proba¬ 
bility is very great that the honey-bearer is simply a 
worker'with an overgrown abdomenP “Why the extra¬ 
ordinarily distended crop seen in the honey-ant should be 
limited to two species (so far as known), and why so 
limited a number of workers in the formicaries of these 
two species should develop the round abdomen, are ques¬ 
tions that provide sufficient wonder, but yield scant 
satisfaction.” 

The degree of distension which the crop of a fully- 
gorged rotund undergoes is certainly most surprising. 
Among the thirteen plates with which Dr. McCook’s work 
is iUustrkted, several figures are given of the crop in 
various atages of repletion. Iq the comparative scale of 
representation adored; the empty crop is drawn about 
the size of a pea, and the fully distended one about that 
of a tennis bc^ 

Regarding less special points of interest, we may notice 
the ^abmee of individual beneficence.” Not a sin|de 
instance of such beneficence was noticed, although elosely 
watched for, while the exhibitions of an apparently c(^‘ 
neglifcj were many. Thus, * 4 he grains of sand and soiL 
were heaped around the rotunds, until the poor creatures 
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were literally buried alive. It would have been easy for 
the busy masons to draw their fellows aside and thus 
carry on their work. But it either never occurred to them 
to do so, or the disposition was wanting." This, how¬ 
ever, applies to the case when the ants are engaged in 
making a new nest after having been transferred juasst 
by the author to hitherto unbroken ground. But “ m the 
natural sites the workers showed great interest in the 
preservation of the rotunds, dealing with them very much 
as with the larvae.” In these natural sites the rotunds 
hang su:>pended by their claws, backs downwards, from 
the roof of their underground chamber, and if they 
fall to the floor they are un.ible to move from the spot 
on account of their unwieldy mass. In such a case 
several workers "would join in removing one rotund 
pushing and pulling her along. . . . Another sketch le- 
presents a worker-major dragging a rotund honey-bearer 
up the perpendicular face of a cutting made in the exca¬ 
vation of the nest. The mandibles of the two insects 
were interlocked, and the worker backed up the steep, 
successfully drawing her It seems, how'cver, 

to have been undetermined whether in such a case the 
worker restores the rotund to her place on the roof of the 
chamber; it is certain that they did not do so in the 
author’s artificial formicaries, for although the fallen 
rotunds “were faithfully attended, often cleansed and 
caressed, in no single instance did the workers attempt 
to right them and restore them to the roof.” 

It will be seen from this brief epitome of Dr. McCook’s 
results that, while adding a number of new facts, they 
partly confirm, and partly contradict the previously pul> 
lished statements of Llane (1832) and Wesmael (1838). 
But, as Dr. McCook himself observes, “ One of the most 
perplexing accounts of the honey ant is that of Mr. Henry 
Edwards,” who recorded the statements from a verbzd 
description given to him by Capt W. B. Fleeson, whose 
observations were made at or near Santa F&. This de¬ 
scription was first published in the Proceedings of the 
California Academy of Sciences (vol. v.p. 72, 1873), and 
afterwards in the columns of this journal. Its chief points 
were that the honey-bearing ants are suspended to the 
roof of this chamber by meshes of web, that there are 
three very distinct castes, if not species and genera of 
ants forming a colony, that the larger kind form a fortress 
of a most remarkable character, and also gather leaves 
and flowers which they deposit in the middle of their 
fortress, leaving them to be then conveyed by ants of a 
second species to the honey-bearers as food. The re¬ 
markable fortress was described as being formed in the 
shape of a perfect square, having one side open and 
always facing due south, while round the remaining three 
sides the ants of the larger species were described as 
perpetually parading in a double line of defence. None 
of these assertions have been corroborated by Dr, McCook, 
and therefore he may be excused for suggesting that 
Capt. Fleeson may perhaps have been “testing the 
credulity of the writer by one of those jokes of whidh 
naturalists occasions^y the victims.*’ “But,” he 
adds, “ if the narrative is to be taken >n $ood faith, 1 
only explain the facts by supposing t^t the observer 
happened upon a nest cf cutting anln 
within n^hose boundaries a nest of Mdl^ hid chanced 
to be estabUriiech and had confounded the haUts 


of the two as those of one formicary; or, second, that the 
cutting ants, or some other species of a similar economy, 
has really acquired the habit of kidnapping and domesti¬ 
cating the honey-ant for the sake of its treasured sweets, 
precisely as many ants domesticate aphides.” “The 
porterage of leaves, &c., into nests is not an uncommon 
habit among ants of divers species; therefore, without 
stopping to discuss the question whether such material 
may contribute to the food supply of the formicary, it 
may be remarked that its most probable and ordinary use 
is for purposes of architecture or nest-building.” 

After again reading the account as published by Mr. 
Edwards, we cannot entertain the suggestion that he has 
been the victim of an intentional hoax. But as the 
suggestion has been made by an honest and independent 
observer, we feel it to be incumbent on those who were 
responsible for the publication of the account to repudiate 
the insinuation of dishonesty; and, looking to the definite 
nature of the statements which that account contained, 
we feel it is now more desirable than ever that they should 
be either verified or disproved by some competent natu- 
lahst visiting the locality where the observations are said 
to have been made. 

The second part of Dr. McCook’s volume treats of the 
Occident Ants of the American Plains. These build 
mounds from less than half a foot to more than a foot in 
height, round which they make a circular “ clearing ’’ of 
grass and other vegetation, presumably by cutting It away 
after the manner of the agricultural ants of Texas, pre¬ 
viously described by the same author. The mound is 
always covered with pebbles which have been removed in 
the process of excavating the underground chambers and 
galleries. Some of the pebbles so transported are ten 
times the weight of the ant, so that the labour performed 
would be paralleled by that of a man if he could carry 
half a ton up a staircase one-third of a mile high. 

These ants do not begin their labour till eight or nine 
o'clock in the morning; so, as Dr. McCook seems not 
unwilling to observe, “ it might not be unmeet that those 
persons whose love of sleep during late morning hours 
has been disturbed by the famihar Scripture proverb, 
’ Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and be 
wise {’ should return upon their mentors with the above- 
recorded facts, and cite this ant, who is indeed no 
sluggard, as being nevertheless fond of a morning nap.* 
The day’s work, or at any rate the day of out-door work, 
begins by opening the gates which h^ been closed Uie 
previous evening. "The manner of opening the gate 
cannot be fully described, because the work is chiefly 
done within and behind the outer door of graveL The 
mode would doubtless be correctly indicated by reversing 
the process of closing gates, presently described. What 
I saw was, first, the appearance of the quivering pair of 
antennae above one of the pebbles, followed quickly by 
the brown head and feet-projected thmugh the imersticei 
or joints of the contingent gravel-stones. Then forth 
issues a single worker, who peeps to this side and tha^ 
and after emnpassing a Uttle eircnlt round about the giHi 
or perhaps without further ceremony, seises a pabhlftf 
bears it ofi^ deposits it a few Inches from die anfl 
returns to repeat the task; she js follovedt sowettiBet 
cautiously and at intervals of ten, twenty, eten 
minutes, by a fow othhr ants, who aid in ,clearing niwy 
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the iMrricade, after which the general exit occart. Again 
there is a rush of workers almost immediately after the 
first break, who usually spread over the hiU, bustling 
around the gate, gradually widening the circles, and 
finally push out into the surrounding herbage. At first the 
eiut hole is the size of a pea, perfectly round, and plainly 
shows that sand and soil have been used under the gravel 
to seal up the gate. The whole appeared to have been 
cemented, probably by the moisture of the night dew. 

"The process of closing the gates is even more inter¬ 
esting to the observer than the opening, as the various 
steps are more under his notice. ... At nest A the 
closing was chiefly from within- The workers pushed 
the sand from the inside outwards with their heads. A 
grass straw about an inch long was brought from the 
interior and pushed out until it lay across the gate as a 
stay for the filling material. Soil was here principally 
us^ for closing, a few pebbles being added.** In another 
case, "when the gate was nearly closed a straggling 
minor came back from the commons and essayed en¬ 
trance, wherein she failed. Several trials and failures 
succeeded, whereupon she commenced dragging the dirt 
from the opening. While thus engaged the major ap¬ 
proached with a huge bit of gravel, which she deposited 
on her comrade with as much nonchalance as though she 
were one of the adjoining pebbles. At last the minor 
dug out a tiny hole through which she squeezed into the 
nest, and the major, who was deliberately approaching 
close behind her, carrying another pebble, immediately 
sealed up the opening. During this amusing episode the 
straggler made no effort to aid in the closing, being 
wholly intent on entering, and the gate-closer paid no 
attention to her whatever, beyond the first sudden and 
satisfactory antennal challenge. Each moved forward 
to her own duty with the undisturbed plasticity of a 
machine." 

This "by-play” between the gate-closers and the late- 
returning foragers is not the exception but the rule; 
nevertheless it does not appear that the foragers ever so 
far miscalculate their time as to arrive after the gates are 
completely closed. When the gates are all but closed 
there is generally but a single ant engaged in the closing 
process from without; this ant slips in at the last moment, 
and the process is finally concluded from within. The 
gates are rimilorly shut di^ng the day-time if the weather 
seems to threaten a heavy rain-storm. 

Indisposition the Occident Ants, though provided with 
very formidable stmgs, are exceedingly mild and un- 
warlike->so much so, indeed, that even when greatly 
incommoded by the tiny but viscous erratic ants which 
Dr. McCook observed on one occasion to have imper¬ 
tinently estaUisbed a nest within their "clearing,** they 
would not dislodge or even fight their insignificant foes, 
but "entirely abandoned their old avenud, cot down and 
around the erratic colony, and made an opening-on the 
edge of a slight ridge sev^ inches beyond the disputed 
tetritory^but still in the line of the avenue which they 
bad boM using in their work, -A tithe of the pains m- 
quiied for this tade would have Uterdly cut hut and 
canied away die whole nest qiace of die ctradeii wiioie 
scant nutaiberi of diminutive wairlors could have’ beta 
«iferwbeliBad in a moment by die legions of thelt huge 
tnfota* 


Lastly, Dr. McCook has satisfactorily ascertained that 
these Occident Ants present the same habits of " harvest¬ 
ing ” as those which were previously known to occur in 
the allied species of Florida and Texas. His work as a 
whole deserves warm commendation, and we trust that 
the success which has attended his study of the sundry 
species of ants that have hitherto engaged his attention, 
will induce him to extend his researches to those other 
species on the American continent which present habits 
and instincts, if possible, more remarkable than those 
which he has done so much to elucidate. 

George J. Romanes 


OiZff /fOO/r SHELF 

The Sio>y 0/ ottr Afuseum, showing h<m we Formed if, 

and what it Taught us. By the Kcv. Henry Housman, 

A.K.C., &c., &i. (I.ondon; Society for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge, i88r.) 

This is a most excellent book for a boy with a taste for 
natural history. It describes in a pleasing and natural 
way how two bojs living in a country village in Glouces¬ 
tershire began to make a mu&eum. It nai rates all their 
difficulties, their failures, and their successes; and how, 
by perseverance, and with very htilc expense, they gradu¬ 
ally formed a collection illustiating the whole range of 
the natural history and antiquities of their district, in¬ 
cluding, besides, postage-stamps and autographs. How 
much pleasure and how much knowledge arc to he ob¬ 
tained while forming such a collection is very well shown ; 
and though there is little novelty in the book, occasional 
diffiiseness m tbe treatment, and hardly any passiiges that 
will bear separate quotation, these ti ining deficiencies do 
not at all detract from its merit as a book for boys, which 
is all that it pretends to be. 

The one decided innovation on the almost universal 
practice of collectors is, the strong recommendation of a 
natural system of mounting butterflies and moths. The 
usual mode of exhibiting the lepidoptera, all set out with 
expanded wings on one horizontal plane, is objected to 
as being monotonous and completely false to nature. 
Of course in an extensive systematic collection this 
method is absolutely necessary, for classification, easy 
reference, comparison, and critical examination; but in 
forming a purely local collection, tbe superior advantage 
of the natural system of mounting arc strongly advocat^, 
at least for the butterflies and alt the larger moths. These 
should be exhibited sitting or flying, with the wings 
elevated or depressed, as If alive, and the legs and 
antenna: placed in natural position?. Of course this 
requires glass cases for these insects as for birds; but 
when the collection is restricted this is.no objection; and 
by exhibiting the preserved larvs, eggs and pupse, along 
with the perfect insects in all their difierent natural atti¬ 
tudes, it IS maintained that much more instruction will 
be afforded, while the effect will be far more picturesque 
and pleasing than the straight rows of unnaturally ex¬ 
panded insects can ever be. 

The only other part of this volume calling for further 
notV6e here, is an appendix, " On the Arrangement of 
Natural History Collections,” in which the more natural 
and attractive ammgmtat of the galleries of public 
mustams is strongly advocated. As regards the higher 
anianla^ there is nothing fresh in these recommendations; 
but the author also uiges tbe exhibition'of complete 
serieetof sifch fossil species as illustrate the persistence <A 
types the tieveloppent of forms throughout cans^de^ 
UM geological periods. This, however, is never done in 
our great pabUc museums. In the ease of living aniihals 
Miw neclei are exhibited in systematic groups, while no 
atMtapt is made to s^ the emiaUy tnteresling geo- 
gnpUcal grouping; white with extinct animate an opposite 
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mode is followed, and all are arranged stratigraphically, 
without an;^ attempt to show the more interesting develop- 
itiental or time-series. Thus, in both cases the most inter¬ 
esting and instructive methods of arrangement are 
entirely nef,dccted in favour of systems which are adapted 
solely to ucilitate study by specialists, but which are 
comparatively unimportant and uniiitorcsting to the 
public. Even to this day it does not seem to be realised 
by curators of museums, that the collections for study and 
those for public exhibition re(|uirc to be arranged upon 
, totally distinct plans; and that the method which is the 
ver}’ best in the one case may Ijc, and usually is the very , 
worst in the other. Alfred R. Wallace 

of the Countits of England and of North and 
South IValts. By W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S. 
(London : Kelly and Co., 1882.) 

Ai-L who have had occasion to use the valuable Post 
tiffice Directories of the English counties published by 
Messrs. Kelly and Co., will have noticed that the imper- 
tret notes on geology contained in former editions have 
now been replaced by very accurate and well-written 
.irticles on the subject. These notes on the geology of 
the English counties have been drawn up, evidently with 
much skill and labour, by Mr. W. ). Harrison. In each 
case the scattered maps and publications of the Geological 
.Survey have been ve^ careriilly studied, and the various 
memoirs and notices on the geology of each of the coun¬ 
ties contained in miscellaneous journals and magazines 
faithfully sui»in:u-iscd. The result is that the numerous 
readers of those widely diffused pulilications, the County 
Directories, have at hand a reliable sketch of the geology 
«»f the district in which they live, carefully brought down 
lu the date of publication. What is perhaps of still 
greater importance is, that these sketches include refer¬ 
ences to all the principal works bearing on the subject, 
so that the reader is toid uherc he ma^ find fuller and 
more detailed information upon any point in which he 
may be interested. We can scarcely conceive a method 
by which useful geological information could be more 
widely diffused, or made more easily available for those 
who wish to obtain correct ideas concerning the geology 
of the district in which they live. These sketches of the 
<;eology of the English Counties have now been collected' 
into a volume, and constitute a very useful work of refer¬ 
ence. We have tested it in many ways, and find that in 
almost every case the latest information, even when pub¬ 
lished in journals of very restricted circulation, has been 
discovered and made use of. Mr. Harrison’s essays are 
rlearly written, and each of them is preceded'by a list of 
tlie local Natural-History and Scientific S^ieties, the 
members of which collect information bearing on the 
geology of the county; of the museums in which rocks and 
fossils from the county are preserved ; of the publications 
of the Geological Survey bearing on the county ; and of 
such other works as in any way refer lo the subject. In 
ail cases where he was in doubt Mr. Harrison appears to 
have sought the assistance of competent authoritie.s, the 
result being a work which is exact, .and at the same time 
is written in a popular style. There are numerous excel¬ 
lent woodcuts, most of which appear to be taken by per¬ 
mission from the publications of the Geological Survey 
and the Geological Society. Wc can heartily recommend 
this book as a epoventent and reliable work of reference. 

University CplUge Course of Eracticat Exeroises in 
Fhysiotagy. JBy J. Burden Sanderson, M.D., LL.D., 
F.K.S,, with the Co-operatibn of F. J, M. Page, B.Sc., 
F.C.S., W. North, B.A., F.CS., and Aug. Waller, 

, M.D. 8vo, pp, 75, (Eondon: H. K. Lewis, 1882.) 

This book is a mtlium in . It gives in a most 
ictmdensed and yet most oeitf arid precise ifnimt sn 
4CC^ot‘of the medKtd of periarmhic tM awst itf^pomnt 
csxpcitments in physiology. It witt ro uiMifiil not only to 


students, but to practitioners who wish, with a small 
expenditure of time and' labour, to become acquainted 
with the present state of our information, and the most 
important points in physiology, and the experimental 
data on which our knowledge rests. The exercises re¬ 
lating to the physiology of muscle and nerve are especially 
worthy of commendation. They make dear to the stu¬ 
dent the different arrangements of electrical apparatus, 
the comprehension of which is to many an insuperable 
difficulty, not only during their student’s career, but during 
the whole of their lives. The few and simple diagrams in 
the text are just what were wanted to make the experiments 
readily understood. Half an hour spent with this little 
work wilt, we think, give to the beginner a better grasp 
of the subject of which it treats than days spent over 
more elaborate text-books, however good the latter may 
be for advanced students. 

Alimoirts de la Sociftf des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles 
de Bordeaux 2® sdrie, tome iv. 2® cahier. (Bordeaux : 
1881.} 

We draw attention to this number specially for the benefit 
of such as are interested in the early history of arithmetic. 
It contains (pp. 161-194) an able patier by M. Paul 
Tannery (who is known by his previous similar work 
upon the “ Collection Mathdmatuiuc ” of Pappus in tome 
iii. pp. 351, &c., of these same Mfmoires) on “rArith- 
mdtique des Grecs dans Hdron d'Alexandrie.” He goes 
carefully into the question of the authenticity of the 
several so-called Heronian writings, and analyses those 
which he accepts, and concludes with one or two speci¬ 
mens of the approximate methods employed. We need 
only mention the names of Cantor, Martin, Hultsch, and 
Kodet as being those of the authors whose works and 
statements are discussed. Other papers are: M. Hautitux, 
“ Etudes m6t6orologiqucs de la Gironde k la Plata ”; M. 
Millardct, Pourrichd ct Phylloxera; dtude comparative 
de ces deux maladies de la vigne”; M.- Kpyer, “R<!- 
cberches sur Jc passage duxnercure h travers ics iiquides”; 
and M. Ponsot, “ De la reconstitution et du greffage des 
vignes.” From this enumeration it will be seen that 
some of the papers are of a very practical ^aracter, 
touching the interests of the commonalty. -M. Debmn 
contributes a short note (and illustration), ^’Sur un 
nouveau baromMre amplificateur,” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[ 71u Editor dots not hold himself responsible for opMons expressed 
by his correspondents. NtUher can he undtHake to return, 
or to comtymd with the writers of, rested manuscripts. 
No notice is tahen of anonymous communications. 

{The Editor urgently requests correspondents to hap their letters 
as short as possiHt. The pressure on his space, is so great 
that it is impossible othertoise to ettmrt the t^ptarance even 
of communications containing interesEhg and novel facts,] 


Hypothetical High Tides 

I sitoULp like to be allowed to wk two questloiu on this 
subject: First. Could the vegetable accumukuons froin which 
the coal baa re-snlted have e-captd destruction if, during their 
subsidence, the world was subject to such tides as Mr. Bull 
postulates ? It is difficult to understand how tUs could be if the 
shales and sandsioues which overlie the coal be of tDarine or 
estuarine origin, Second, What do the Pabeosoic conglomerates 
disclose on the subject ? The shingle of beaches heaped up by 
tto ride, having each layer of sand and pebble laid at the uope 
of the beach nice, exhitnts when cut at tight angles to .the trew 
of the beach the continuously oblique hemUng which repraKafs 
this slope, the vertical heights of the .shingle bed tbua laid up 
mresenting the extreme rise and fidl of the tide And mmea. 
ThUmay beaeen In tbeease of the Lower SocaiM Ahcteiii 
Bickler Cultiiw of die Dover KaSway and in po mi 
»higtoin 4 «^^ta atllenhmn 

Suffolk. The latter «how a W rise and fikfl thcM o|F#M'tjbmi 
twenty-five Ce^ the bmet not so much. TIui nuw 
obtains u the cafe of laiidbanki left diy by: the lUlc^ galSfwSfc 
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nciirly all t]?e Red Crag eonsuta, tbe oblique hyem of smd and 
shdl conesponding to the oblique layerb of ^and end hhingle tn 
bM^ei, 1 have seen this structure extending for some distance 
in a rallwwy cutting through Jurauic bondstmef but there was 
itothiDg to indicate that the tidal slope under which it was 
furmea was greater than in the case or the Cng It may be 
otterwiie for aught 1 know with the old conglomerates for I 
am not acquainted uitfa them S V >\ood 


Dn Cailaway points out that there would be nothing in the 
nature of the older deposits to indicate the existence of excessive 
tidiil action One point, however, suggests it elf to me in con 
neetlon with the increased force of winds and currents, which 
miut neceasonly have accompanied the high tides and more rapid 
rotation of eariio' epochs 

While the general nature of the Pal'uoroic strata indicites thnt 
they were deposited ahng the margins i f continental or insular 
mosses of land, there is \ remarkal le absence of ebtiianne con 
ditious in the older Palseozo e rocks Indeed except in ouie 
portions of the Carboniferous deposits m which beds of cosl 
occur together with such mirine sjiecics ns Gonntites and 
Avicttlopecten, there seem to be no beds of Paixozoic age wbieh 
cm with certainty be referred to an estuarine oiigin 1 he esiliest 
p] tut remains, such va Loph^on^ from the htieoidal sandstone 
of Sweden, ore probably marine algae, which currents might 
transport to great distances from hnd 

Mow considering the frequency with which delta deposits ocenr 
IQ Meotoic strsta, the almost entire absence of them during the 
immense enrliei petiods is a fact which seems to require some 
explanation. 

Now It seems highly probable that excessive tides would ha\e 
disturbed even inlsmd oeas (if any existed at ilut time) which are 
most favourable For the accumulation of deltas, and that strong 
marine currents would scour out even those sheltered e tunrics 
which, with moderate tides, would Inve been, like llijse now 
existing in the Mefliternnem comparatively free from tidal 
at,tioa *1 he delta of the Ganges is nearly the only instance of a 
great river delta forming in spite of tidal fluctuations but 
although the average height of the tide here seldom exceeds 
10 feet, even this moderate amount is sufficient to prevent the 
delta from pubhing its way far out to sea 

Another point which must not be lost sight of, in considering 
the influence of stronger oceanic currents, is the greater distance 
to which the coarser materials ro glit be carried out 11 sea, so 
that It would not necessarily follow that those deposits, w hich we 
ore accustomed to regard as evidence of the proximity of land, 
ore of littoral origin For w ith strong currents, even coarse grits 
and conglomerates might be widely distributed over the ocean 
floor J ViNClNT Llsdsn 

Stomngton, February 35 


Pfllseolitbic Mon and Ldse 

I HAVE just been reading Geikie’s " Prehistoric Europe, and 
am much interested by his digest of Dr Nehiing’s diKovery at 
Tbiede and Westerege'n At p 150 it is sUted that ** the 1 wer 
bedaat Westemgeln have yielded traces ofman such as flint flakes, 
^nred wood, and heaps of smashed and crushed bones of various 
mdmali.** And further on, ‘‘that they could not have come from 
any dIstAHoe, an mferenco which is in keeping with the gene* 
rally unrolled diaraeter of the stones and the state of preservation 
of tbe fragmenti of wood At p, 151 he describes another 
interesting find by Count Wurmbraud near Zelsclberg “At 
that place the undisturbed Um yielded » ruA depodt of bones 
underneath which oocarred a blackish stfntum atiounding with 
ftagmento of chuooal and worked iUnts* From tbe general 
appeniui^ presented by the human telica and ommal remains 
rhinooews, reindeer, Ac.) “it was evUenI that tti^ 
QCBid net neye been transported from any dbConee ^ 

AjLidea leems to be conveyed here that thd remains in both 
cases hod been carried by water and redepodtad, bdt it appears 
that have bem foi^ init Whm F«lteo)Miieialm ^ 


the unrolled stones can br accounted for by supp sing that he 
carried them to the spots where they were fnuud 

I he b’ackiiJi layers m the sa id hills of the Irish coast, which 
I have found to Contain flint flakes xn 1 implements are covered 
with a great thickness of sand, and I have on several occasions 
expressed my opinion that thi covering was accumulated ^]owly, 
first by the wind depo itmg ihc sml, and secondly by the grass 
retaining what it cmld shelter the met ease 11 thicl ness I eing 
dependent on the rapidity of vegetable growth I first stated 
my views on this subject at the Belfast meeting f the British 
Association in 1874, nnd since in several publi hid naixrs (see 
Jotanal of the Antlir pologicil Institute, vil \ii No 3, and 
IX No 3 UpcfAfin^ Kojal In h Academy, 2nd sines vol ii 
No 3) All the evidence given by bir Charles T yell in ' The 
Art juity of Man and by l>r C,cikic 11 ‘ Prehistoric Purope 
in reference to I c s (lo s) clt irly points to its lieing m its present 
cendit on an arcuinul ition al 0 pioduvcd by the j unt agencies of 
wind and vegetation and I lia\c no doubt, from reading of Dr 
Nehru gfs and ( innt Wunnbiands hnd , that during the slow 
and steady growth of the 1j s, many Palxolithic land surface^ 
anl sites of ramps or Iwelling may have 1 een buried up, and 
may now occasionally 1 c found m an undisturlied state Sewer 
urfaces wnth inrluded reman s may als i Ic fmnd higher up, as 
in every stage the sallejs would be the most desirable places to- 
live in 

Atp 165 Dr Gcil Ji mentions a theory oihanced by Baron 
Richthofen as to the firmatii n of loss m China I express no 
1 inion a. lo the hrsl | rr lurlion ol the line material but os ti 
Its depo ition I > the wind ifterwoid 1 I elieve he was on tht 
ii(.ht track In the ci e of the xtd hills I base studied, the 
portions covered I y grass are tdl beemnng higher Would it 
nit be interesting to hn I out if the b s, in any protected part. 
Is also increasing in thickness at the present time? 

Cullybackey, Btdfist, 1 ebrnaiy 18 W J Knowles 


Pronunciation of Deaf Mutes who have been Taught to 
Speak 

The letter of Irof A Giaham I ell m Nature (\o 1 xxv 
p 124) IS haidly conclusvc if the matter Ihc evidence he 
adiluees, tbougli exccwlingly viluable, is chiefly of a negative 
character 

M ll^ment states as a matter of his own personal obscnation, 
that deaf mutes w ho have been taught to speak do so w ith the 
accent of their native ilistnct M Blanchard denies this be 
cause, according to him, tbe pr nunciation of deaf mutes docs 
not possess that quality of accent di lingm hing human s -nces 
Mr Bell agrees with the conclusion at wnich M Bhncbanl has 
armed, but denies the data on which the conclusion is bised 
Mr Beil, m an examination of at least 400 deaf mutes, has never 
noticed the tendency observed by M IJement It is true, 
he adds " fkat in a few ca es dialectic (7 dtalMUl) pronunciationa 
are heard, but it alvrays turns out upon investvition that meh 
children could talk before they ticcame deaf The peculiarity vs 
undoubtedly due to the unconscious recollection of former 
speech, and cannot correctly be attributed to heredity M. 
Hement, however, reaffirms the accuracy of his own observa¬ 
tions, and declares himwlf nnahle to conceise how in losing the 
cose of speech, deaf mutes should retain the unconscious memory 
of accent 

Frof Graham Bell s theory will certainly not explain the case 
of Daniel braser, referred to in my previous letter, who is 
expressly stated to have “continued deaf and dumb from his 
birth till the seventeenth year of his age [Philtiaphtcal Tramun 
tvttUf No 312) Ibis case is all the more striking since tbe 
aamiMdr enentions bie inheritance of the Highland accent m Sr 
pvtaK iflfcideatal manner 

I am fully aware of the weight to be attached to the evidence 
of aMbaerver » able, prei^se, and accumte as Prof Graham 
IMlTrat that he baa vwf noticed the peculiarity in question can 
hordly ho heti to invalidate the independent t&timony of those 
whey in Feruy M^nd, and Inverness declare that they hate 

.-^ For my part I see no reason to doubt either them 

or kheir good faith E A, AXON 


aaoKUcr or urn 
M^eilcr 


jtS may be worth noting that the fell dtseoanoii of fh» 
nMMt ha» appeared in the the ourtunt voIuk 

Of wflkh odOtuns three notes by M. Hfinent, one by M 
Btaac^aid, one by Mr Bdl* and enehy thepreaent wntar. 
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A Strange Phenomenon 

On February l8 this part of Scotland was visited by a furious 1 
gale of wind, rain, sleet, and bail The gale sub-iided consider' 
ably about five o'clock in the Afternoon. At eight o’clock the 
sky was fairly clear, when a black cloud sprang up in the north, 
and the night became suddenly intea«ly dark. With the dark* 
ness came a tremendous shower of hail. All at once 1 was 
startled by a vivid flash of lightning close at hand, but without 
thunder. At the same instant I found myself envelo|)ed in a 
sheet of pale flickering white light. It seemed to proceed from 
every part of my clothes, especially on the side least exposed to 
hail, and more particularly and brightly from my arm, 
shoulder, ami head. Though I turned about pretty smartly, and 
shifted niy position, I found it iinpossilile to shake off the 
flickering dailies. When I w.'iiked on they continued with me 
for two or three minutes, di^appearlng only when tlie violence of 
the blast was somewhat diminished. 1 felt no unum-al sensation 
beyond the stinging of the hail, and no souinl except that of the 
storm. Then and since I h.avc pusxled myself to account for the 
strange phcnoaienon, and can only imagine it to h.aNC been a 
peculiar manifestation of St. HI mo’s Fire, so w'cll known to 
sailor.s during thunderstorms within the Tmpics, So ne of your 
readers may, (icrhaps, be able to give instances of a similar 
occurrence, unique both in my experience and reading. 

James Moir 

Schoolhouse, Savoch, Ellon, Aberdecn-hire, N.lt., Feb. I2 


Intelligence in Birds 

As it appears to me that in the correspondence to Nature on 
this subject no instance hrs Iwen given of reasoning power in 
birds, more notable than (hat aflbrJed liy Miss Bird in “ Un* 
beateu Tracks in Japan,” I venture to submit tlie following 
quotation. X. 

February 15 

“I have not said anything about the crow,-., which are a 
feature of Yezo, and one which the colonists would willingly 
disjiense with. 'I'licrc are millions of them, and in many places 
they break the silence of the silent land with a IJabel of noisy 
discords. They are everywhere, and have attained a degree of 
most unjiardonable impertinence, mingled with a cunning and 
sagacity which almo-M put them on a level with man in some 
circumstauces. Five of them w cre so impudent as to alight on 
two of my horse-., and ‘o Im ferried across the Yurapugawa. 
In the inn-garden .it Mori I saw a dog eating a piece of carrion 
in the presence of several of these covetous binls. They evi- | 
dently said a good deal to each other on the subject, and now 
and then one or two of them tried to pull the meat away from | 
him, which he reseuted. At last a big strong crow succeeded in 
tearing off a piece, with wliich he returned to the pine where i 
the others were congregated, and after much earnest sjiecch they : 
all surrounded the dog, and the leadii^ bird dexterously drop^ie-l 
the small piece of meat within reach of ills moutli, when he 
immediately snapped at it, letting go thjs big piece unwisely fur 
a second, on which two of the crows flew aw'ay with it to the 
pine, and with much fluttering and hilarity they all ate, or rather 
gorged it, the deceived dog loo ring vacant and bewildered for a 
moment, after which he sat under ihe tree and barked at them 
inanely. A gentlem.tn told me that he saw a dog lulding a piece 
of meat in like manner m the jiresencc of three crows, which 
also vainly tried to tear it from him, and after a consultati.m 
they seprnted, two going as near as they dared to the meat, 
whue tne third gave the tail a bite sharp enough to make the 
dog torn round with a squeal, on which the other villains seized 
the meat, and the three red triumphantly upon it on the top of a 
walL In many places they are so aggressive as to de-ttroy crop--, 
unless they ore protected by netting. They as.setnble on the 
sore backs of horses and pick them into holes, and are mischie¬ 
vous in many ways. Thw arc very late in going to roost, and 
are early astir in the morning, and are so bold that they often 
came * with many a stately flirt and flutter ’ into the verandah 
where I was sitting. I never watched an assemblage of them 
for any length of time without being convinced that there was a 
Nestor among them to lead their movements. Along the sea- 
diQfre they are very amusing, for they 'take the atr’ in the 
evening, seated on sandbanks facing the wind, with their mouths 
open. They are threatening to devour the settlets, and a crusade 
is just BOW being waged agidnstthem, but their name is Legion.’' 
(“Unbeaten Tracks in Japn,” vol. ii. I49.) 


A System of Meteorological Obaervationa In the 
China Seaa 

In Naturr (voI. xxv, p, 368) you give information about a 
system of observations and storm-wamiugs about to be started in 
the China seas. I he scheme itself is.excellent, and the choice 
of Zi-ka-wei (not Siccawei) is also good, only I may express a 
doubt as to the succe>s of the storm-wornings till a greater 
area ii included. As to the 'tmnter-siortns, some stations in the 
north-west of Chinn are necessary, and even Kiakhta and Irkutsk 
would be more useful than Vladivostok, for example, as depres¬ 
sions coming from the west will be earlier felt there than in 
China. As to the typhoom, as they certainly originate east from 
China, and first travel to the west, telegraphic warnings from 
Formosa and the Liu-kiu island.^ would Iw necessary, otherwise 
they are apt to re.ich the coast of China too suddenly. With a 
chain of stations on tliesc islands between China and Japan it 
would be po.ssibje (0 observe tyjihoons at or very near to their 
origin, to follow them step by step, and save an immense 
quantity of life and pru|ierty. A telegraph line u nitiiig these 
islands to China and bipan is certainly a large undertaking, but 
as the Japanese Mill derive great benefit from it, they will 
probably take part of the expenses. A. WORIKOK 

St. Petersburg, February 23 


New Red Star 

TTie following is a rather noteworthy case of fine red colour 
in a very small star. It was observed February 7 and 8 as 
follows;— 

K.A. 4h, 59111. 41.S. ; Dec. - 22* 3' (1S80) mag. 9’5. 

It is 29' north and 41s. west of t Lepciris. 

Edward S. Holden 

Wa-.hburn Obvervalory, University of Wi->coosin, 

Madison, Wisconsin, February 8 


Purification of Sewage 

In the purification of sewnire by the method.'! of irrigation and 
filtration It is said that filtration through a depth of ten inches 
of soil suffices to gel rid of the phosphatei, may I ask if it is 
known through what depth of soil it is necessary to filter to 
eliminate the n^trate^ ? X. 

February 14 


THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHT 
lilTION 

AT last the great International Fisheries Exhibition, 
to be held in London, and to which we have occa¬ 
sionally referred during the past few months, has taken 
definite shape. The influential meeting which was held 
on Monday under the presidency of the Prinpe of Wales, 
gives promise that the Exhibition will be one of the 
most interesting and practically important which have 
been held in the countiy. The Berlin exhibition last year 
was a brilliant success, and the Norwich Exhibition of last 
spring did much good. Her Majesty the Queen has 
bestowed her name as patron on the proposed Exhibition; 
the Prince of Wales is president, and on the long list of 
Vice-prcaidents are many nobles, politicians of both 
parties, well-known representatives of science, and men 
eminent in various departments. Of the General Com¬ 
mittee, the Duke of Richmond is Chairman, and on It 
are such names as those of Prof. Huxley, Mr. Spencer 
Walpole, Mr. Francis Francis; while among the Vice- 
presidents are the names of Mr. W. Spottiswoode, P.R.S., 
Dr. Gunther, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Mundella. Thus it 
be seen tlut science is amply represented, and 
flWMj^y the science of the subject; and it is fortunate 
tha^npj^e at present as one of H.M. Inspectors 
of FisnenRl^o eminent a representative of science as 
Prof. Huxley. 

.. 5 **®?™.)®*^*°^*^®****“? International Fisheries Ea- 
hibition in London is, in a great measure, the result of the 
success of the National Fisheries Exnibitlon held in 
April, 1881, at Norwich, under the patronage of H.R.H. 
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the Prince of Wales, and under State recognition, with 
the co-operation of the Worshipful Company of Fish¬ 
mongers. At a private meeting held in July, 1881, it was 
determined by a few leading gentlemen, interested in the 
welfare of the great fishing industries, to follow up the 
National Fisheries Exhibition at Norwich by calling a 

ublic meeting in order to discuss the desirability of 

olding an International Fisheries F.xhibition in London 
in 1883. A meeting was accordingly held at Fishmongers* 
Hall in August, 1881, under the presidency of the 
Marquis of Exeter, and Resolutions were unanimously 
pssed approving the idea as likcJj^ to be of the gre.itest 
benefit and importance to fishing industries throughout 
the world. A Ceneral and Executive Committee were 
then formed, and great progress has !:ince been made in 
preliminary arrangements. 

The Committee, we are assured, have bestowed long 
and anxious consideration on the prospectus of the 
proposed Exhibition. The classification, which has ticen 
compiled with the assistance of leading scientific men, 
comprises every object adapted for exhibition, illustrative 
of Sea and Fresh Water Fisheries; the preparation, pre¬ 
servation, and utilis.'ition of Fish ; Fish Culture; the 
Natural History of Fish, and Literature connected with 
Fishing, ft is proposed to give prizes on important 
subjects connected with fishing; and, with a view of 
turning the Exhibition to practical account, conferences 
arc to be held for the purpose of reading and discussing 
subjects specially connected with the fishing industries. 
The Exhibition is to be opened on the 1st of May, 1883. 
In order to illustrate the great extent and magnitude of 
the fishing industries of the United Kingdom, it may be 
stated that, at the lowest calculation, 550,000 tons of fish 
arc annually taken in llritish waters by our own fisher¬ 
men ; that, according to Professor Huxley, 3,000,000,000 
herrings are annually taken in the North Sea alone; that 
130,629 tons of fish were delivered in Billingsgate Market 
in one year; and that the fisheries of the United Kingdom 
are carried on by about 35,000 boats and vessels, giving 
enmloyment to no less than 110,000 people afloat. 

To carry out the proposed Exhibition on an adequate 
wale, it is proposed to open immediately a subscription 
list for the general and prize fund, and also a subscription 
list for a guarantee fund, to provide against contingent 
liabilities in the event of the proceeds of the Exhibition 
proving insufficient to meet the expenditure. The Fish¬ 
mongers Company have already promised the sum of 
500/. for the general and prize fund, and 2,000/. to the 
guarantee fund. 

The Exhibition will be divided into seven classes, each 
with many subdivisions ;~L Fishing, in two sections, Sea 
Fishing and Freshwater Fishing; 11 . Economic Condition 
of Fishermen; III. Commercial and Economic; IV. j 
Fish Culture, which will include sections devoted to 
Scientific Investigation and Acclimatisation of Fish ; V. 
Natural History under the following departments:— 
I, Specimens living (marine and fresh water), fresh, 
stufFira or preserved, casts, drawings and representations 
of—(o) Algse arran^d according to their various species 
and localities ; { 6 ) Sponges, in their natural state ; (r) 
Corals, in their natural state, polyps, jelly-fish, &c.; 
{d) Entozoa; {e) Mollusca of aU lunds^ and shells not 
included in class III.; {J\ Starfishes, sea urchins, hole- i 
thuris; (g) Worms uyea for bait, or noxious; leeches 
&c.; (A) Perfect insects and Jarvae of insects, which are 
destroyers of spawn or serve as food for fish; (1) Crus¬ 
tacea of aU kinds; {Ji) Fish of all kinds; (/) Reptiles, 
such as tortoises, turtles, terrapins, lizards, serpents, 
frogs, newts, &c.; (<») Aquatic and other birds.hostile to 
fish or fishing; (zt) Aquatic >and amphibious mammalia 
(otters, seals, whales, &c.) and others detrimental to fish. 

Ichthyology, Maps illustrating geographical 
oistnbution, migration, &c., of fishes and spawn., 3. 
Spetimens and representations illustrative of the relations 


between extinct and existing fishes. VI. History and 
literature of fishing, fishing laws, fish commerce. VII. 
Loan collections. 'Hiis certainly seems comprehensive 
enough. 

According to a preliminary notice Prizes of 100/. will be 
given for each of the following subjects, viz.i. The 
natural history of commercial fishes of Ure.it Britain, 
with especial reference to such parts of their natural 
history as bear upon their production and comincrci.il use. 
2. Relations of the state with fishermen and fisheries, 
including all matters dealing y> ith their production, regu¬ 
lations, &c. 3. t 'n the possible increase of the supply of 
fish, and on improved fiicilitics for their economic trans¬ 
mission and distribution. 

All the spc.'ikcrs at Willis’s Rooms on Monday 
seemed duly impressi d with the importance of the Exhibi¬ 
tion ; and it was evident from their speeches that the 
Prince of Wales and Duke of Edinburgh tike a genuine 
and intelligent interest in the matter. The statistical and 
economical sides of the proposed Exhibition were naturally 
more prominent before the* meeting than the scientific, 
though the composition of the committee is a guarantee 
that the latter will have full attention. The Prince of 
Wales’s reference to Prof. Huxley, and the plan of exhibits 
given above, may be taken as significant that these will 
not be neglected, There is plenty of time to make all 
arrangements and find a proper and, probably 

enough, the committee may find it necessary to make 
some modifications in their arrangements. We arc gl.ad 
to sec that the Prince of Wales is acquainted w ith the 
inqvortant work in lish-culmrc which is being done in the 
United States, which, we trust, will be fully represented 
at the Exhibition. 

It may be useful to our readers to know that the offices 
of the E.\hibition are at 24, H.aymarkct. 

7 ///S Cf/JiAfIST/iy OF THE ATLANTIC^ 

11 . 

N considering the effect of depth on the gaseous con¬ 
tents of sea water, Ur, Tornoe arr-anges his results in 
groups, giving the mean percentage of oxygen in different 
intervals of depth. From the consideration of this uble 
he concludes that “ the proportion of oxygen, which at 
the surface is 35*3 per rent., begins at once and continues 
to diminish, at first rapidly and afterwards at a slower 
rate, till it has reached 32*5 per cent, at the depth of 300 
fathoms, from whence it keeps almost constant. I jirill 
not omit, however, to observe that of the samples of 
water examined, forty had been drawn from the bottom ; 
it was, however, impossible to detect any difference in 
composition between these and the samples obtained from 
equal intermediate depths.” 

The results of the analysis of the ChalUnger samples 
pointed to a very decided minimum of oxygen occurring 
about 300 fathoms from the surface. The observations 
on which this conclusion depended were the analyses of 
the gases from two samples of water from 300 fiithoms in 
the region of equatorial calms in the Atlantic. The temper¬ 
ature of the water was y'tf* C. and 6*8" C., and the oxygen 
percentages 1075 and 11 ‘98. The nearest; art of the ocean 
where a surface tcmnernture of f C. occurs at any time 
of the year is more tnan aooo miles disbint, so that the 
watef in this position must necessarily have been shut out 
from a fresh supply of oxygen for a long time while con¬ 
tinually exposed to the reducing action of live and dead 
animal matter. In the Arctic waters explored by the 
Norwegian Expedition there must be a tolerably thorough 
equalisation of temperature from surface to bottom every 
winter, producing a renewal of the atmospheric contents 
of the water, consequently it is not surprising that the 

> Tb* Nbtw-tgUa North Atlantic Erpcdilion, iStS-iS. Chemntry. By 
KereulM Tornoe. (ChrliiianUi: Grandal and Son, rB8o.) Contfaiucd from 
p.3B9> 
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<iifferences observed both by the Norwegian Expedition 
^lnd by Jacobsen in the aeration of water from different 
depths arc so slight. Indeed, the ChalU'tijier analyses 
show e-victly the same result for Antarctic waters. As 
the amount of nitrogen is probaldy not exposed to diminu¬ 
tion, it may be taken as an indication of the temperature 
at which the \v.ater was last exposed to the air, and may 
therefore be used as a check on the depth from which the 
water has been brought, n.oru espeLialiy in tropical 
regions, where the temfcraiure at the suiface is very 
different from what it is either :it the bottom or interme¬ 
diate depths. For llii*! purpose, however, we ntiuirc more 
obseivations on the ab-orption cf atmospheric gases by 
ic i water, especially at low temperatures ; ami, further, 
any «. i.im i; . diviwn must be inaccurate, in so far as 
we do not know tiic barometric pressuie of the atino- 
splicre to which the water has been exposed, 'i'his is a 
very important element, for the water at the surface of 
the Antarctic (Jeean is e-xposed to a much lower mean 
barometric pressure than at any other part of the globe, 
Avlicther Arctic, Temperate, or Tropical, consctiuemly a 
carefully-made dettrinin.ition of the nitrogen in a bottom 
water would, when t<ikcn m conneriiun with the tempera¬ 
ture, indicate whether it came from Arctic or Antarctic 
sources. This difference would cciUiinly amount to r cc. 
per litre, which could easily be determined with careful 
tvork. 

The great value of the results obtained by Dr. Tornoe 
in this department of liis work make it all the more to 
be regretted Ih.^t through mechanic<tl mishaps so many 
samples, involving much lime and work, should have 
been lost. 

The form in which the results are presented to the 
reader might be improved by the addition of one or two 
columns to the table. It includes the analyses of samples 
collected in the three summers, 1876, 1877, and 187S, and 
it would have been more useful to the reader to have 
found the date of collection in the first column than a 
seric.s of consecutive numbers. The second column is 
the “Station No,” and it is iinport-mt as facilitating 
reference to other results obtained at the .same place. By 
its means the writer w;is enabled to rcter to I'rof. Mohn’s 
papers in PctcmumiCi Mitthcilitni^cn^ and from them 
to supply a column giving the depth of the sea at the 
station. The omission of this infonnalion from the table 
made it impossible to distinguish between bottom water 
and w.iter from intermediate depths. Another column 
might also with advantage have been added, giving the 
volume of oxygen in cubic centimetres per litre. 

In the iecoiid chapter of the work Dr. Tornoe treats 
of the carbonic acid dissolved in sea-water, and here 
also he adds very materially, to our knowledge. The 
first reliable information on the subject was obtained 
by Jacobsen on board the Pomerania, lie rejected 
the gasometric method, having recognised the uncer¬ 
tainly which atuebed to the elimination of the carbonic 
acid from sea water by boiling under reduced pressure 
and adopted the methem of determining the carbonic acid 
directly, as soon as the sample of water was brought on 
board, by boiling it down nearly to dryness, and drawing 
a current of air through it, which conveyed the steam and 
carbonic acid into a suitable receiver charged with bar}'ta 
water. In the Challenger substantially the same method 
was employed, with this important addition, that an 
excess of a saturated solution of chloride of barium was 
added to the water before distilling. By precipitating 
the sulphate.s, their effect in reducing the tension of the 
carbonic acid was destroyed, and also the liquid was got 
into a condition in which it boiled calmly, without 
bumping, until almost quite dry. The object aimed at 
was the determination or the carbonic acid present in the 
water in the free or half-bound state, to the exclusion 
of that present as neutral carbonate. There is no doubt 
that this wa'. successfully accomplished, and the experi¬ 


ments made by Dr. Tornoe furnish satisfactory evidence. 
** in order to ascertain whether the decomposition by 
boiling of the neutral caibonaics in sca-.watcr aUo took 
place to a considerable extent when insoluble sulphates 
were present in that fluid, I made a few experiments by 
Buchanan’s process. From several samples of sea-water, 
which, examined by the method 1 adopted, were found to 
contain 96 mgr. of carbonic acid per litre, 1 succeeded, by 
evaporation to dryness, after adding a solution of chloride 
of barnnii, in liberating .about 50 mgr. only, with a solitary 
e.xception. when the amount c.xceeded 50 mgr. per litre. 
'I'hc proportion of carbonic acid expelled was accordingly 
not much greater than that determined by Buchanan in 
water from equatorial seas, and but a few inilligrammes 
in exces.s of what the carbonic acid forming bicarbonates, 
according to iruslworlhy observations, should have been ; 
of the carbon.ates s.iid to be present in the residue 1 failed 
to detect any trace." This experiment shows that what 
w.'is sought was rcilly obtained, namely, the determina¬ 
tion of the carbonic acid no/ present as neutral carbonate. 

The method finally adopted by Dr, Tornoe is an e.x- 
ceedingiy ingenious one, .and has the gieat advantage of 
giving both the free and the bound carbonic acid. It con- 
.sists in adding to the sample of water a measured quantity 
of acid of known sticngth, driving off the liberated carbonic 
acitl by gentle heating, and collecting it in baryta water 
of known strength. When the operation is finished, the 
e.xcess of acid in the boiling flask and the excess of alkali 
in the receiver are separately deterinined. The amount of 
baryta neutralised gives the total carbonic acid, while 
the .amount of acid neutralised gives the amount present 
as neutral carbonate. 

It does not scent to have occurred to Dr. Tornoe that 
his method of determining the carbonic acid might be 
combined with the boiling out of the oxygen and nitrogen. 
If to the sample from which the gases are to be extracted 
by boiling under reduced pressure be added sufficiem 
acid to more than neutralise the carbonates, and the 
boiling be then continued as if for the elimination of the 
o.\ygcn and nitrogen, the whole of the carbonic acid 
should be obtained along with these gases, while the 
execs > of acid in the flask could be Jiieasured when the 
operation was finished. This process would have the 
advantage that oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid would 
be co.lectecl in one operation. It. would be necessary to 
make the tube in which the gases are to be preserved 
larger than is at present usual, but .a volume of 100 cubic 
centimetres would suffice for a volume of 800 or 900 cubic 
centimetres water. 

By this method the carbonic acid was determined in 
seventy-eight samples of water from different parts. It 
is soniewlmt of a pity tliat the determinations were not 
made on board when the samples were fresh, though 
there is no doubt that in the cai^e of sea waters which 
contain only traces of organic matter, the amount of car¬ 
bonic acid is not sensibly affected by keeping. The 
results obtained are very uniform, and he gives the 
following average formula::— 

5278 + 0*83 mgr. per litre 

for the carbonic acid forming carbonates with a probable 
error in a single observation of ± 0*662 per litre; and 
43'^ ± o‘i6 mgr. per litre 

for the carbonic a<.id, forming bicarbonates with a 

E robable error in a single observation of ± 1*26 mgr. per 
tre.” 

Touching the uniformity of these re.sults, it must be 
observed that the samples would probably be all at nesrly 
the s'lmc temperature when examined, while they would 
be collected at different and lower temperatures. Hence 
the fact of keeping would tend to produce uniformity in 
tbe results. Hence also there is no mention of tempera¬ 
ture in his average formulae. Now although <tbe kw 
regulating the absorption of carbonic aciJ by sea water at 
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^UfTerent temperatures canuot be precisely stated, the 
CkalUnger results leave no doubt that more carbonic 
acid is absorbed the lower the temperature is. Taking 
the mean of all the Challenger determinations in surface 
water at temperatures between 10* C. and 15* C, we have 
43*5 ntgr. per litre of carbonic acid liberated by boiling 
to nearly dryness after precipitation of the sulphates; 
and this agrees to a fraction of a milligram with Tornoe’s 
average ajnount of carbonic acid present as bicarbonate. 

Dr. Tornoe concludes this part of the work witli an 
interesting inquirjr into the condition in which the car¬ 
bonic acid c.\ibts in the water, and comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is probably present in combination with soda, 
forming bicarbonate of soda. 

In the third portion of his work Dr. 'I'ornoc gives an 
account of his experiments on the amount of salt held in 
aotution by the sea water. For determining it he follows 
two methods, the one depending on the s^cific gravity, 
and the other on the chlorine contained in the water. 
The specific gravity was determined by means of suitable 
glass hydrometer'*, and the chlorine by means of silver 
solution of known strength. In order to leduce the 
specific gravities which were observed at various temper¬ 
atures to their value at one standard temperature, Dr. 
Tornoe reports an elaborate series of e.xperintcnts on the 
oxpansion of sea water due to change of temperature, and 
he uses the results so obtained along with those of Kkman 
for reducing his results. They are given in two columns ; 
in the one is the specific gravity at I 7 ’S" C. referred to 
that of distilled water at the same temperature as unity; 
in the other they are reduced to their value at the tem¬ 
perature of the water when in silUt referred to distilled 
water at 4* C. as unity. 

In order from these results to arrive at a knowledge of 
the amount of solid matter dissolved, he makes a scries 
of careful determinations of solid residue of chlorine and 
of specific gravity in seven samples of water, lie finds 
that the co>eflicicnt of chlorine may be taken at— 
r Sog ± 0-00076 

with a probable error in a single determination of± 
c’oo2, and the co-efficient of specific gravity at— 

131*9 ± 0 058 

with a probable error in a single determination of ±0-15.” 
The s^cific gravity is here taken at 17-5* C., and the 
unit is that of distilled water at the same temperature. 

The determination of the solid residue in sc.vwaler 
presents special difficulties due to the presence of so 
Jaige amounts of magnesia salt. These difficulties are 
overcome in an ingenious way “ From 30 gr. to 40 gr. 
of sea-water were introduced into a thick porcelain crucible 
of known weight furnished with a tight-fitting cover, and 
ovap^ted on a water-bath. So soon as the salt was 
sufficiently dry the crucible with the cover on was 
heated for about five minutes over one of Bunsen’s gas- 
burners, then cooled and weighed with its contents." 

The free magnesia liberated by this process was then 
determined by dissolving the salt and adding a quantity 
of titrated sulphuric acid and determining wliat remained 
unneutralised by titrating with caustic soda. 

The results so obtained are given in a table, and also 
nmesented graphically in charts at the’end of the work. 
These charts show very clearly the distribution of the 
water from the Atlantic amongst that coming from Polar 
regions, which is also confirmed not only by the tem¬ 
peratures observed, but also by the distribution of 
nitrogen dissolved in the bottom water, of which Dr. 
Tornoe has given a chart. It is well known tluit the 
water coming up from the North Atlantic is much salter 
than that coming south from the Arctic and Polar 
tegions. From the variations in the amount of salt found 
bt the bottom water of different districts Dr. Tornoe 
auspseted that some of it must be due to the presence of 
Atlantic water which had got cooled on its way ootth, 


and bad sunk to the bottom. It is in the highest degree 
probable that the nitrogen found dissolved in a sea-water, 
taken from any depth, is the nitrogen which it took up 
when last exposed to the atmosphere. Now the amount of 
nitrogen which it would take up would depend to a great 
extent on the temperature, so that water which had been ex¬ 
posed at the surface in Arctic regions would take up more 
nitrogen than water which had been exposed in tem¬ 
perate regions, so that the amount of nitrogen present, 
for instance, in a bottom water, may be taken to indicate 
the temperature which the water had when last exposed to 
tlio atmosphere. Now it is a remarkable result of Dr. 
Tornoe’s investigations that where he finds a high per¬ 
centage of salt in the bottom water be also finds a low 
percentage of nitrogen, and vice vend, rendering it in 
every way probable that the areas which he has mapped 
out are realty supplied on the one hand from the Atlantic, 
and on the other from the Arctic Oceans. This result is 
a further evidence of the importance of accurate deter¬ 
minations of the gaseous contents of sea-water. 

It is impossible to conclude this notice without con¬ 
gratulating the Norwegian nation on the advanced 
Ijosilion which it has taken up in ocean exploration 
and the success which has attended the labours of its 
servants, and in an especial way of Prof. Mohn and those 
associated with him in the three summer trips of 1876, 
1877, and 1878. Not only is the work done great in 
amount and of the highe-t scientific interest, but it has 
been published with a praiseworthy expedition which 
adds immensely to its present value. 

J. Y. Buchanan 


COMET f 1881 

N the morning of October 4, 18S1, while engaged in 
sweeping the eastern sky for new comets, 1 found 
an object about 10 degrees preceding a Leonis on the 
ecliptic which bore a strong resemblance to a bright round 
nebula, with a marked condensation in the centre. I 
roughly estimated the position of the object, and referring 
to lierschel’s catalogue of nebuiic, endeavoured to iden¬ 
tify it, but without success. 7 ‘hen carefully noting its 
pl.icc relatively to the small stars in the same field of my 



Comet / t8Bi, October 3, ijh. rsm.; xcUecior, i»jwer as- 

lO'inch reflector, 1 resumed sweeping in the region near. 
About half an hour later-j 45 a.m.—I re-observed the 
object, as clouds were rapidly coming up. A slight motion 
to the eastward was at once suspectc 1 to have occurred 
in the interval, but my positions were merely eye estima¬ 
tions, and 1 distrusted them though feeling certain at 
the time that the supposed displacement was real. I 
had only obtained a momentary glimpse when the sky 
became completely overcast, but fortunately the enttung 
night was cloudless, and I was enabled to obtain nnether 
observation. The suspected object did not rise until eoon 
after i a.in., and 1 knew that it would not come under the 
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range of my lo-inch reflector before about 2b. 30tn. a.m. 1 
Apart from this, the moonlight was very troublesome, j 
Adjusting the telescope 1 immediately saw the small stars 
of the preceding night, but the nebulous object had dis* 
appeared though it was found directly afterwards in a place 
about half a degree east of its position on the previous 
morning. The true character of the object thus became 
unmistakeable. It was a telescopic comet with an ap* 

E arent motion towards the sun, though really the distance 
etween the two bodies was daily becoming greater, 
owing to the fact that the sun’s apparent motion east¬ 
wards along the ecliptic was about twice as great as 
that of the comet. 

Information of the discovery was telegraphed to Green¬ 
wich and Dun £cht, and subsequently the Astronomer- 
Royal sent notifleation to some of the chief foreign 
observatories. Coggia at Marseilles, the discoverer of 
the great comet of 1874, picked up the new comet on the 
night (October 5) following the receipt of the telegram, 
and on October 9 it was observed by Messrs. Lohse and 
Copeland at Dun Echt. Rut at Harvard College Obser¬ 
vatory (U.S.) it was looked for in vain, for the comet 
managed to elude detection until a special message had 
been dispatched from I.ord Crawford’s observatory, giving 
its accurate place, when it was ultimately found by Mr. 
Wendell. It was observed at the latter station on the 
nights of October 10 and it, and the positions obtained 
then, in combination with a Dun Echt place of October 
9, enabled Mr. Chandler to compute approxim.ite ele¬ 
ments, from which it appeared that the comet was re¬ 
ceding both from the earth and the sun, and the orbit 
Resented some resemblance to that of the comets of 1819 
IV. and 1771 1 . Parabolic elements were subsequently 
computed by Messrs. Copeland and Lohse, by Dr. Opjien- 
heim at Vienna, J. Palisa at Wien, and by Mr. J. R. Hind 
at London. It soon became evident however that an 
elliptical orbit would best satisfy the later observations, 
and M. L. Schulhof at Paris was the first to compute 
them, using the Marseilles position of October 5, Dun 
Echt October 9, and Paris October 18. He gave the 
period as 7| years, though admitted that a considerable 
amount of uncertainty was attached to this result. Elliptic 
elements were also computed by Prof. Winnecke at 
Strassburg, by Mr. S. C. Chandler at Boston (U.S.), and 
by Herr Block at Odessa, the resulting periods being 
8*407 years, 8*343 years, and 9*106 years respectively. 
Schulhof also reconstructed the orbit on the basis of many 
later positions, and deduced the period as 8*45 years, 
which is in very close agreement with the results of 
Prof. Winnecke and Mr. Chandler. The following are 
the elements as compatei by Messrs. Schulhof and 
Winnecke respectively • 

Perihelion Fa>.^«ge, Sept. 13*25866 Berlin mean time. 


Longitude of perihelion 
Longitude uf node 
Inciinalinn . 


log.y , 
log. t , 
log. * . 
Period . 


= 65 57 So’o 
=» 6 51 36 2 
= 55 37 aS'S 
= 9*860192 
= 9*916637 
- o'6igo»> 
= 8*45 years. 


Perihelion Passage, Sept. 13*1697 Berlin mean time. 


Longitude of perihelion ... ... a 312 11 22 

Longitude of node . => 66 4 2 

Inclination . = 6 5a 36 

f . = S 5„34 7 

. = 9*859955 

log. 2 » 0*616427 

Period . s 8*4072 years. 

Herr Block finds the period 9*106 yeart, and remarks 
{ScUnct Oi^stTver Citcular, No. ai) that '*theoibitofthe 
comet is similar to the orbits of comets i745Land 1819 JV., 
whidi Prof. Clausen supposed to be identical {Att. RacA, 


X. p. 363), but, in this ca«e, the time of revolution should 
be nearly 77 years. The orbit is also similar to the orbit 
of the comet of 1585, excepting that the perihelion dis¬ 
tance is very diflerent. Supposing that there were 17 
revolutions between 1585 and 1743, and >5 revolutions 
between 1743 and 1881, the time of revolution would be 
9*253 and 9 253 years. 'Phe comet of 539 also accords 
with the period of 9*25 years.” 

M. Schulhof says that the period may possibly be 
larg^er than that assigned in his elements, as there are 
deviations in the middle places of the orbit seeming to 
suggest such a conclusion. It is explained in Science 
Obsenter^ No. 35, p. 94, that this comet approaches nearer, 
to the earth than any other, except that of Biela, of whose 
continued existence we are becoming very sceptical. It 
is singular that the new comet evaded discovery so long, 
for it must have been a conspicuous object in the southern 
hemisphere in August, for on the 18tb of that month it 
was “ within 11,000,000 miles of the earth, and its brilliancy 
cqu.*!! to forty or fifty times that at discovery, and in fact 
easily visible to the naked eye.” 

The last observation of this new periodical comet was 
made, I believe, by Prof. Winnerke on November 19 
with the 20'inch refractor at Strassburg Observatory, when 
the position was « loh. 40m. 32'92S., 8 — 14° 49' 3o”7 
N. at i6h. 46m. 38s. Stnissburg mean time.. 

As this comet approaches somewhat near to the earth,^ 
the idea occurred to me that it might very possibly be 
associated with one of the numerous meteor streams 
which I had observed during the few preceding years, but 
the theoretical radiant point of the comet is a southerly 
one, and is so near the sun that the chances of its obser¬ 
vation are very meagre. Prof. Herschel computes that 
the earth passes the comet* s ascending node on November 
28, when the radiant point of any meteors following the 
orbit of the comet would be at R.A. 272% Dec. yf S., 
which is near t Sagittarii, and 29” south—following the 
sun’s place. The meteor speed would be 14 miles per 
second, but the shower could only be observed in the 
early evening, inasmuch as the radiant sets about half an 
hour after the sun. On December 14 the cometary orbit 
passes + *033 N. of the earth's orbit, and the radiant point 
IS at a 277^ d 34” S., but in this case also .a shower of 
meteors proceeding from the comet would be invisible, 
because tne radiant sets with the sun. 

A good deal has been .said with reference to the sup¬ 
posed resemblance of orbit between this comet and Blan* 
pain’s (1S19 IV.), but if they are identical the orbit and 
period have undergone remarkable changes since 1819^ 
and the question cannot be definitely settled until the 
perturbations arising from the action of Jupiter have been 
investigated. It must be admitted that some comets, a» 
for example Lexell's, have been drawn into new orbits by 
planetary influence, and it is possible that the cumulative 
effects of this may have brought about a lengthening of 
die period in the present case, tor the period of Blanpain's 
comet, as computed by Encke, was only 4*81 years, which 
is not considerably more than one-half that of the new- 
periodical comet Whether the latter will return at its 
predicted epoch in 1890 is open to some conjecture, but 
a careful investigation of the e^bit and of the perturba¬ 
tions which must affect it in the interval, will to a great 
extent remove the difficulties. The comet is evidently a 
bright one, and in certain positions wilt be presented as 
a conspicuous object, so that it may have been frequently 
observed during former returns to perihelion, though the 
great variations in its orbit originated by perturratioi^ 
make it difficult to reconcile the orbital elements at dif 
ferent returns. The comet may also have often escaped 
discovery at its re-appearances similarly to the perodieal 
comets of Encke ana others, which must manifestly in¬ 
crease the difficulty of fixing with any degree of certainty 
the epochs of its former aoparitioni. It is, however, latif. 
factory that the comet at its recent return was fairly watt 
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observed, and its elliptical elements having been com* 
pated on several hands with marked consistency, we mav 
assume that its present form of orbit is known with 
considerable accuracy. W. F. Denning 

THE MAKING OF ENGLAND' 

I N an instructive article in MacmillatCs Magazine ifx 
this month, Prof. Geikie shows what important in¬ 
fluences the geological development of our country has had 
upon its history. Prof. Geikie begins in long past pre¬ 
historic times, when England formed part of the European 
continent, and rapidly traces the changes which have gone 
to make England what it is; shows the bearing which the 
physical geography of the country had on the settlements 
of the early inhabitants, pre-Aryan and Aryan, and in 
later times on the development of England’s commerce, 
and the growth of her greatness. What Prof. Geikie 
docs for England as a whole Mr. Green attempts to do 
for “Anglo-Saxon” England, for that England which 
was destined to form the broad basis of the England of 
the present day. Mr. Green, in his well-known “ History 
of England,” as we pointed out at the time of its publica¬ 
tion, made some attempt to take account of the physical 
conditions of our country in so far as they have influenced 
her history; and this is essentially the method he fol¬ 
lowed in his valuable text-book of British Geography. 
Hitherto historians have taken little or no account of the 
environment of nations, although it is evident that that 
must be a factor of the first importance in determining 
the character of a people and their historical develop¬ 
ment. In a general way every one must admit that the 
climate and physical condition of a country have their 
influence on the character of a people; but in its strictly 
scientifle aspect the subject is yet in its infanc}', and we 
hope that Mr. Green’s example will encourage others, 
both historians and scientific geographers, to work it out 
thoughtfully and minutely. It is not our province to 
examine Mr. Green’s work critically, as an historical 
treatise; we shall leave it to others to say whether 
all his statements and inferences are authorised by 
the documents on which they are based. But that the 
work is full both of interest and instruction every one 
must admit. Mr. Green’s geographical and topographical 
instincts arc unusually keen, and his faculty for clothing 
the dry bones of chronicles, and antiquarian discoveries, 
and ethndlogical data with living flesh and blood is pro¬ 
bably unsurpassed. In a series of pictures he brings 
before us our Teutonic forefathers with a vivid force that 
has all the interest and excitement of reality. We see 
them hovering off the shores of England, even while the 
Romans were in possession, watching their opixirtunity 
to pounce down upon the prosperous towns and home¬ 
steads ; we see them at last get a firm footing, south and 
east and north, holding the coast regions with com¬ 
parative ease, but baffled for years by the primeval 
forests and thick underwood, the widespread marshes and 
impassable rivers. Not for at least two centuries were 
thev able quite to overcome these obstacles, and these, 
with the other physical features of the country, determine 
the relative positions ultimately occupied^ by Jute, Angle, 
Saxon, and Celt. With regard to the last-mentioned, 
Mr. Green, from a study of the finds in the Settle and 
other caves, is able to brihg before us a touching picture 
of the flight of the Celtic men, women, and cliil^eu with 
what utensils and ornaments they could carry with them 
before the advance of the ruthless Saxon. 

“ The hurry of their flight may be gathered from the 
relics their cave-life has 1 ^ behind it. There was clearly 
little time to do more than to drive off the cattl& the 
twine, the goats, whose bones lie scattered rouffd the 
bearth fire , at the mouth of the cave, where they served 

(S:/ft 


the wretched fugitives for food. The women must have 
buckled hastily their brooches of bronze or parti-coloured 
enamel, the peculiar workmanship of Celtic Britain, and 
snatched up a few household implements as they hurried 
away. The men, no doubt, girded on as hastily the 
swords whose dainty sword-hilts of ivory and bronze still 
remain to tell the tale of their doom, and hiding in their 
breast what money the house contained, from coins of 
Trajan to the wretched ‘minims’ that told of the 
Empire's decay, mounted their horses to protect their 
flight. At nightfall all were crouching beneath the 
dripping roof of the cave or round the fire that was 
blazing at its mouth, and a long suffering began in which 
the fugitives lost year by year the memory of the civilisa¬ 
tion from which they came. A few charred bones show 
how hunger drove them to slay their horses for food; 
reddened pebbles mark the Imur when the new vessels 
they wrought were too weak to stand the fire, and their 
meal was cooked by dropping heated stones into the pot. 
A time seems to have come when their very spindles were 
exhausted, .and the women who wove in that dark retreat 
made spindie whorls as they could from tlie bones that 
lay about them.” 

Then, when the invader lias settled down in his con¬ 
quests, the author restores to us with the broadness of 
reality, partly with material obtained by the researches of 
the archaeologist, their mode of life, the nature and dispo¬ 
sition of their /uns or settlements, the life of earl, ceorl, 
labourer, and slave, and to show us in the town the 
germs of our modern complicated parliament. 

Mr. Green has evidently taken the greatest pains to 
master the physical geography and the great topographi¬ 
cal features of the country at the landing of the Teutonic 
invaders. It was in many respects as different as possible 
from the surface with which we are at present familiar. 
The New Forest, Cranboiirnc Chase, and other scanty 
forests are but the remains of what at that period was 
almost one universal forest, impenetrable to alt but 
natives, thickly clothed with underwood, and from which 
the great chalk-ranges rose, and provided almost the only 
settling-places of the inhabitants. Nowadays we find all 
our great cities along the river valleys or the coast; then 
the uplands were the only .areas on which the inhabitants 
could settle, the marshy and wood-grown banla of the 
rivers being all but uninhabitable. 

“ It was not merely its distance from the seat of rule or 
the later date of its conquest that hindered the provincefrom 
passing completely into the general body of the Empire. 
Its physical and its social circumstances offered yet greater 
obstacles to any effectual civilisation. Marvellous as was 
the rapid transformation of Britain in the hands of its 
conquerors, and greatly as its outer.aspect came to differ 
from that of the island in which Claudius landed, it was 
far from being in this respect the land of later days. In 
spite of its roads, its towns, and its mining-works, it re¬ 
mained, even at the close of the Roman rule, an ‘ isle of 
blowing woodland,’ a wild and half-reclaimed country, 
the bulk of whose surface was occupied by forest and 
waste. The rich and lower soil of the nver valleys, 
indeed, which is now the favourite home of agriculture, 
had in the earliest times been densely covered with 
primaeval scrub; and the only open spaces were those 
whose nature fitted them less for the growth of trees, the 
chalk downs and oolitic uplands that stretched in long 
lines across the face of Britain from the Channel to the 
Northern sea, In the earliest traces of our history these 
distnets become the seats of a population and a tillage 
which have long fled from them as the gradual clearing 
away of the woodland drew men to the richer soil. Such 
a transfer of population seems faintly to have begun even 
before the coming of the Romans; and the roaos which 
they drove through the heart of the country, the waste 
caused by their mines, the ever-widening circle of culti¬ 
vation round their towns, must have qai»ened this social 
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change. But even after four hundred years of their occu- close of the Roman rule, and it is over these districts that 
nation the change was far from having been completely the ruins of the villas or country houses of the Roman 
Drought about. It is mainly in the natural clearings of landowners are most thickly scattered, 
the uplands that the population concentrated itself at the As an instance of how Mr. Green is able to throw light 



upon the progress of the Saxon conquest by his mastery Jutes. After describing the advance into the Caint (Kent) 

of the physical condition of the country at the time, we of the band under Hcngesl, Mr. Green goes on 

quote anotlur passage referring to the settlement of the “ With this advance to the mouth of the Weald the 
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work of Hengest’s men came to an end; nor did the Jutes Wight and a few dtetiicts on the Southampton WaWr* 
from this time plav any important part in the attack on FuUy indeed as the ^Int was won, no diitrtet was 1 ^, 
the island, for theur after*gains were limited to the Isle of fitted to serve as a staiting^poifit in any attack on IMtami 
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at Idige While the Andredbueald, wh ch lay m an im 
penetrable mass along its western border extended south 
ward behind the swamps of Romney Marsh to the ccast 
of the Channel, a morass that sti etched from the h 1 I& of 
Dulwich to the banks of the Thames blocked the narrow 
strip of open country between the northern edge of the 
Weald and the river The mere tempting waterway along 
the Thames itself was barred by the walls, if not by the 
fortified bridge, of London The strength of the e 
barriers is proved by the long pause which took place in 
the advance of the jutec for i century was to pass before 1 
they made any effort to penetrate further into the island | 
(Fig I) 

Again the advance of the Fast Saxons was hindered by 
obstacles quite as formidable as the Andredsw eald n Si i th 
Britain * As the South Saxons were prisoned within their 
narrow strip of coast by the reaches of the Andredsweald 
so the Last Saxons found themselves as efifectuall} barred 
from any advance into the island by a chain of dense wot d 
lands the Walth m Chice of later ages whose scaiU> 

EARLY I 


lelics have left lardlymore then the names of Lpp ng 
and Hainault Forests These woodlands wh ch stretched 
t this time in a dense belt on t ther s de the Roiling 
long the western border of the district that the invaders 
I d won from the Thames to the open dovns above 
Salfrin ^^ralden and were backed to the west by the 
I larshy valley of the lea whose waters widened into an 
stuary as t reached the Thames seem to have been 
1 oily un nl ab tod for no trace remains n tl e r area of 
n 1 tary stat ons or of the country houses or bi r al places 
of the prov ncials How impassable in fact these fast 
nesse had been found by the Romans is clear trum the 
fact ll at c\ en their road makers never attempted to penc 
trate them I he lower port on of the Lrmine Street, the 
r id to the north which in liter days struck d rect through 
this district from London to Huntingdon did not exist in 
Roman t mes and the British provincial was forced to 
mike a c rci t e ther by I eiccster or Colchester on his 
vay to Lincoln and ^ ork 

Furthei north aga n the progre s of the knglea 



in what was known afterwards as Fast Anglu, and 
further north still in modem Lincolnshire, was nato 
rally influenced by the widespread marsh, the rema ns 
of which are still to be seen in the Fen country We 
have seen what barriers held back the Jute of Kent 
and the Saxon on either side of him but barriers as 
impassable held back the Fngle of the eastern Gwent, 
for the forest line which began on the Thames reached 
on along their western frontier to the Wash, and the 
Wash stretched to the northward from Newmarket to the 
sea The fens which occupied this huge break m the 
eastern coast of Britain covered in the sixth century a far 
larger space than now, for while they stretched north 
ward up the Witham almost as far as Lincoln, uid south¬ 
wards up the Cam as far as Cambndge, they^ reached 
inland to Huntingdon and Stamford, and the road 
between i ose places skirted their bounds to the wett 
So vast a reach of tangled marsh offered few temptations 
to an invader, and we shall see grounds at a later tltne 
for believing that thb Gyrwas, as the Engle freebooters 


who found a home in its i&lands called tbemsehes were 
for a long t me too weak to bieak through the line of 
towns that gu tided its inner border (b ig 2 
One of the most interesting passages w th its accom 
panyuig mip, in Mr Green s iMok is that in which be 
describes the prolwble founding of London, the nature of 
the ground in which it stood and the surrounding wild 
count^ all now covered and its features obi terated by 
many square milts of bncks and mortar Mr Green 
shows how it was that what was destined to be the 
greatest city in the world came to be planted where it 
is, and howK its futuie progress wa& determined by the 
physical conditions of its site 
“The commercul greatness of London has made men 
foiget Its military importance, but from the first moment 
of its history till late into tl^ middle ages London was 
one of the strongest of our fortresses Its site, indeed, 
must have been dictated, like that of most early cities, by 
the advantages which it presented as well for defence as 
fbr trade it stood at the one point by which either 
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nierchant or invader could penetrate from the estuary 
into the valley of the Thames; and in its earlier days, 
before the great changes wrought by the embankment of 
the Romans, this was also the first point at which any 
rising ground for the site of such a town presented itself 
on either shore of the river. Nowhere has the hand of 
man moulded ground into shapes more strangely con¬ 
trasted with its natural form than on the site of London. 
Even as late as the time of Csesar the soil which a large 
part of it covers can have been little but a vast morass. 
Below Fulham the river stretched at high tide over the 
ground that lies on either side of its present channel from 
the rises of Kensington and Hyde Park to the opposite 
shores of Pcckham and Camberwell. All Pimlico and 
Westminster to the north, to the south all Battersea and 
Lambeth, all Newington and Kennington, all Bermondsey 
and Rotherithe, formed a vast lagoon, broken only by 
little rises which bee me the “ eyes ” and “ hithes,*’ the 
"islands" and "landing-rises," of later settlements. 
Yet lower down to the eastward the swamp widened as 
the Lea poured its waters into the Thames in an estuary 
of its own, an estuary which ran far to the north over as 
wide an expanse of marsh and fen, while at its mouth it 
stretched its tidal waters over the mud flats which have 
been turned by embankment into the Isle of Dogs. Near 
the point where the two rivers meet, a traveller who was 
mounting the Thames from the sea saw the first dry 
land to which his bark could steer. The spot was 
in fact the extremity of a low line of rising ground 
which was thrown out from the heights of Hamp¬ 
stead that border the river valley to the north, 
and which passed over the sites of our Hyde Park 
and Holborn to thrust itself on the east into the 
great morass. This eastern portion of it, however, 
was severed from the rest ot the rise by the deep 
gorge of a stream that fell from the northern hills, the 
stream of the Fleet, whose waters, long since lost in 
London sewers, ran in earlier days between steep banks— 
banks that still leave their impress in the local levels, and 
in local names like Snow Hili-~to the Thames at Black- 
friars. The rise or ‘ dun' that stretched from this tidal 
channel of the Fleet to the spot now marked by the 
Tower, and which was destined to become the site of 
London, rose at its highest some fifty feet above the level 
of the tide, and was broken into two parts by a ravine 
through which ran the stream which has since been known 
as the Wallbrook. Such a position was admirably adapted 
for defence; it was indeM almost impregnable. Shel¬ 
tered to east and south by the Lagoons of the Lea and 
the Thames, guarded to westward by the deep cleft of the 
Fleet, it saw stretching along its northern border the 
broad fen whose name has survived in our modern Moor- 
gate. Nor, as the first point at which merchants could 
land from the great river, was the spot less adapted for 
trade. But it was long bwore the trader found dwelling 
on its soil. Old as it is, London is far from being one of 
the oldest of British cities; till the coming of the Romans, 
indeed, the loneliness of its site seems to have been un¬ 
broken by any settlement whatever. The 'dun* was in 
^t the centre of a vast wilderness. Beyond the marshes 
to east lay the forest track of southern Essex. Across 
the lag^n to the south rote the woodlands of Sydenham 
and Forest Mill, themselves but advance ^ards of the 
fastnesses of the Weald. To the north the heights of 
Highgate and Hampstead were crowned with forest- 
masses, through which the boar and the wild ox wan- 
tiered without fear of man down to the days of the 
Plantagenets. Even the open country to the west was 
but a waste. It seems to rave formed the border-land 
between two British tribes who dwelt in Hertford and in 
Essex, and Us barren clays were given over to solitude by 
the usages of primaeval war.*^ 

Much more that must be of interest to those fioniliar 
with modem London does Mr. Green tell us about the 


early city and its progress, and the influence upon it 
history, of its site, and the nature of the surrounding 
country. But these extracts will give the reader a fair 
idea of the method pursued by Mr. Green in this most 
interesting volume. The work contains numerous maps 
showing the condition of the surface in the various 
regions of the country at the time that the Saxony Jutes, 
and Angles were with ruthless vigour laying the founda¬ 
tion of modern England and modern English history. 
Mr. Green, of course, discusses many incidental questions 
of interest, among others the e.xtent to which the Celtic 
element remained after the settlement of the invaders, and 
influenced their blood and their character. Mr. Green 
essentially adopts the views advocated by Mr. Freeman, 
though his Tcutonism does not appear to us to be quite 
so extreme. He brings his history down to about the 
year 8^0^ when it may be said that England was roughly 
shaped into those outlines, topographical and social, of 
which the present conditions are the lineal development. 

NOTES 

At a recent meeting of the Trustees of the Lewes Studentship 
in Physiology, which was founded by the late " George Eliot" 
in memory of her husband, Mr. George Henry I^wes, the 
vacancy occasioned by the appointment of l>r. Roy to the Brown 
Professorship of Pathology in the University of London was 
filled up, according to the tenns of the Trust, by the election of 
Mr. L. C. Wooldridge, D.Sc. (Lond.), Dr. Wooldridge is a 
former student of Guy’s Hospital, who has lately been working 
in Prof. Ludwig’s laboratory at Leipzig. He has already made 
investigatisns of importance, one of which, on the part taken by 
the white corpuscles in the coagulation of the blood, has been 
read before the Royal Society. The studentship is for three 
years, and its conditions provide for the holder devoting himself 
during that time to physiological researches. Wisely administered, 
such aidownients of research are invaluable, and it is to be 
wished that there were more of them. The first appointment 
of the Trustees led to the brilliant work of Prof. Roy, and we 
do not doubt that their present choice will be no less amply 
justified. 

The expedition to be fitted out at the expense of M. Bischofla- 
helm to observe the solar eclipse next May in Egypt, will include 
M. Peirotin, director of the Nice Observatory, who will attend 
specially to the search for intra-Mercurial planets, and M, 
Tbollon, who will have charge of the spectroscopic work. They 
will be accompanied by M. Gudrain, photographer to the Paris 
Observatory. 

The collection of fossil fishes in the British Museum has 
lately received an immense addition by the transference from 
Florence Court to the new museum at Cromwell Road of the 
voy extensive and important collection of the Earl of Ennis¬ 
killen, and when in the course of a few weeks it receives the col¬ 
lection of the late Sir P, G. Egerton, which the Trustees have 
also purchased, the museum will contain a probably unrivalled 
collection of fossil fish. The collections of the late Sir P. G. 
Egerton and of the Earl of Enniskdlen were commenced in 
1826, when they were fellowstudents at Oxford. 

The first annual general meeting of the Sanitary Protection 
Association was held on Saturday in the rooms of the Society of 
Arts in the Adeipbl. Prof. Huxley, having read the re¬ 
port, pointed out that the Society, though it had only 
been in existence for a short time, had worked snoeessfnUy. 
The houses eumined had not been the dwellings of poor 
people, and therefora liable to be found in an inHiil* 
tary condition, but had bees honsei oocuided b> wcU»to 4 o 
people, and of these 6 per cent, were in an absolutely poifif- 
erous condition, kaving it to be the oMrest chance that fhMy 
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bad not become hotbeds of disease. In addition to this, in 
two-thirds of the houses inspected there were defects in the 
drainage arrat^ments, such as must fill any careful person with 
alarm, especially where children or delicate persons were among 
the occupan's. Prof. Flceming Jenkin, one of the consulting 
engineers of the Association, spoke of the careful manner in 
which the business arrangements of the Asrocialion were con¬ 
ducted, and espressed an opinion that the continued existence of 
such associations os this must necessarily result in a much more 
efficient official inspection of dwelling-houses in all parts of the 
country. Speaking from personal experience of Edinburgh, in 
which only a similar association exists. Prof. Jenkin said during 
the recent run of an epidemic of typhoid there had only been one 
ca.se in any of the houses under the charge of the Association, 
and in that case the fever was shown to have been contracted by 
the lady of the house while visiting the sick poor in the vilest 
districts of the city. 

The discovery of cx‘>ium and rubidium by Qunsen and 
Kirchhoff was, it is known, one of the first fruits of spectrum 
analysis. These are the most elsctro-posiiive of all known 
elements, and have a remarkalde affinity for oxygen—so great in 
the case of cnsiuin, that it has heretofore been found impossible 
to isolate the metal. Tlie problem, however, has now been 
solved by Herr .Setterberg {Ann. dtr Chtmie, ltd. 211, p. 100), 
by electrolysis of a fused mixture of cyanide of exsium and 
cyanide of Uirium (large quantities of these costly substances 
having been placed at his dispos.'il), Cxsium is quite like the 
other alkali metals; it is silver white, and very so't and exten* 
aible. Its melting-point is air ut 26'’‘5 C.; and its .specific 
gtavity 1*88. In the air it ignites spontaneously, and when 
thrown on water behaves quite like sodium, potassium, and 
rubidium. Herr Setterberg has anew proved in his experiments 
that it is quite impossible to obtain exsium by the method 
adopted for rubidium and potassium, distilling the carbonate 
with charcoal at a white heat. 

Among the institutions for which Jamaica is indebted to the 
energy and intelligence of the present Governor, Sir Anthony 
Musgrave, the Institute of Jamaica is probably destined to jirove 
one of the most valuable as a means of diflusing information 
and organising local effort in the cause of industrial science. 
The Institute was constituted by a recent law which created a 
Board styled “The Board of Governors of the Institute of 
Jamaica,” consisting of seven members appoiute.'l by the 
Governor; their duties being to estabUsh and maintain an 
iiutittttion comprising a library, reading-room, and muHum; to 
provide for the reading of papers, delivery of lectures, &c., and 
holding of examinations 011 subjects connected with literature, 
sdence, and art; to award premiums for the application of 
scientific and artistic methods to local industries; and to provide 
for the holding of exhibitions illustrative of the industries of 
Jamaica. The Institute occupies a building known as Date 
Tree Hall, in Kingston. On the lower floor there is a small 
museum containing a good geological collection nude by the 
members of the late Geological Survey, a very complete con. 
cbological collection, and another of the birds* of Jamaica. A 
beginning has also been made to form a collection of the 
fish of Jamaica, and about 150 duplicate specimens have been 
sent to die. Smithsonian Institution to be named by Prof. 
Baird. On the upper floor Is a library which contains a valuable 
collection of old local prints and tecord<>, as well as some 
9000 volumes of standard European and American literary 
and identific works. The Jamaica Institute in Its present form 
ia intended to occupy the position and take up the work of the 
late Royal Society of Aria and Agriculture and It i«cciv«B an 
annul vote from die Local Govenunent, The present chair* 
-min of the I&stkntc is the Hon. Ed. Newton, Liettt.-Gov«raor 


and Colonial Secretary. Although under its new organisation it 
has only been in existence about three years, it appears to have al¬ 
ready made a good start. Branch associations have been establisbed- 
at Spanish Town, Falmouth, and Sav la-Mar. Prizes have been 
offered and awarded for several local industries, and an annual 
Flower and Horticultural Show has been started with the view 
of enconraging the cultivation of flowers, fruits, and vegetables. 
The Governors have recently published in a combined form six 
lectiures delivered under their auspices la.st year in the Town 
Hall, Kingston, on local industries. Tiiey consist of “ Objects 
of the Jamaica Institute,” by the chairman, the Rev. John Rad- 
cliff ; “ Root-Fofld Growth in Jamaica,” liy the Rev. Josias 
Cork, Rector of St. Anne’s; “Some Objects of Productive 
Industry," Part I. Coffee; Part If. Cinchona, by D. Morris, 
M.A., F.G.S., Director of Public Gardens and-PlantatioDS; 
“The Timbers of J.nmaica,” by W. Bancroft Espent, F.L.S. ; 
“Stock and Stock-raising,” by Archibald Roxbui^h; and 
“The Mineral Springs of Jamaica,” by Dr. J. Cecil Phillips. 
These lectures are of an essentially practical cliaracter, and their 
publication in a handy and compact form must tend to develop 
the iiumerous resources of the island. 

W E have received a prospectus of the Journal of tht Royal 
Agruultural and Commmial Socitty of British Guiana, edited 
by Mr. Everard F. im Thurn, M.A., Oxford, and Cura‘or of 
the Briii-h Guiana Muscuin. This journal, which is to be 
published half-yearly, on the 30th of June and the Jlst of 
December, is intended to contain not only or chiefly a record of 
the procedings of the Society of which it is to be the organ, bnt 
also papers and occasional notes on agricultural, commercial, 
geographical, meteorological, chemical, botanical ornithological, 
entomological, anthropological, and literary subjects connected 
with British Guiana. A meteorological record will, as soon aa 
it can be organised, form a regular feature in the journal. Lists 
of the known flora and fauna of the country will be given from 
time to time, as they (an be prepared, A series of vocabularies 
of the Indian languages of Guiana is also in preparation. Folk¬ 
lore, collected from the Negroes and Indians, will occasionally 
be given, and many other kindred subjects will be treated, 
llie importance of such a journal must he evident, and we hope 
Mr. ini Tburii will receive adequate encouragement 

Under the title of "The Natural History of Leeds, Wharfe- 
dale, and Nidderdale,” it is the intention of the Council of the 
Leeds Naturalists’ Club and Scientific Association to pabli.-h 
during the forthcoming summer a summary of what is at present 
known of the animals inhabiting the districts marked out for 
special investigation by the Club. The Club has now been in 
existence for twelve years, during which time its members have 
—with more or less assiduity—collected and studied the local 
fauna, the result being the accumulation of a considerable mass 
of information, and the time has now arrived at which—if furthet 
progress is to be achieved—an epitome of what is already known 
should be ] ublished. The chief hindrance to progress now felt 
is the acknowledged want of an account of the work already 
accomplished, os a starting point for fresh investigations and 
new discoveries. Not only will the work comprise lists of the 
more important and well-investigated groups of animals, but il 
will Include a notice of every group, however meagrely or 
Impetfectly some of the more obscure ones may have beta* 
studied 

At Augleur, close to Lidge, an Important archseologioal dis¬ 
covery has been made. At a depth of only 50 to 60 centimetres 
about twenty antique bronses, some of remarkably fine workman¬ 
ship, have been found. Amongst them sre two female statuettes^ 
one statuette of a youth, two female heads, three bearded Mer* 
eury heads, two tiger’s head^ a lion with raised claw, Ac. All 
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tiue objects are covered with fine f{reen Patina, and ore evidently 
the ports of an oucient fountain, which adorned the hall or 
.garden of the villa of a wealthy Roman. The discovery ia all 
the more interesting, os the existence of Roman antiquities in the 
ndghbourhood of Li<i2e has never been suspected before. 

The sudden and highly unpleasant eoeurreace of large qnan- 
tilHa of sulphuretted hydrogen at AetoUkon (near Missohu^ki), 
to which we referred a short time ago, was repeated on January 6 
last. At the same time a slight earthquake was observed, and 
spinatities of pamice-stone were observed floating upon tlm sea 
surface. Orders were given by the authorities to investigate tlie 
liihcnomenon fcientificaJJy with a view to ascertaining whether 
m riee of temperature has taken place in the s<.a>water or soil of 
the shore. 1 he depth of the sea is also to be measured, to see 

- whether any variations have taken place. 

The Gbttingen Royal Society of Sciences offers, in the 
physical class, a prize of jo ducats (say 23/.) for the best inves> 
ligation, with accurate experiments, of the chlorides and amides 
«f cyanogen (the present ^ta regarding these compounds being 
:nther uncertain). Papers must 'be sent in before the end of 
September, 1884. The same nionth this year closes the time 
for treatment of the prize question in the mathematical class, 
viz, the nature of the unpolarised ray of light. 

The seeda of some valuable new species or varieties of 
Cinehotta that have not, it seems, as yet been introduced to the 
Indian plantations have recently been consigned to Messrs. 
Christy and Co., of Fenchurch Street. Thc^e new forms are 
atery rich in quinine, and are thus referred to in Markham’s 
^'Travels in India and Peru”:**-*'! have been assured iqr 
Ciroada and Martinez that there are three sorts of Calisaya: the 
'Calisaya flna' {Cinchana Calisaya v, vera, Wedd.), the ’ Cali* 
aaya moroda ’ (C. Miviana, Wedd.), and the * CaliMya verde ’ 
[CinchoHa CaUtaya oUanf^falia^, They also told me that the 
hut-named tree was a very krge one, with leaves wholly devoid 
«f any red colour on the nerves, and habitually growing very far 
^own the valleys and even in the plains. A tree of this variety 
aupplies 6co or 700 lbs. weight of bark, whereas the Caluaya fina 
yklids only 300 to 400 lbs, Ciroitda declares that in the province 
'Manukas, Bolivia, he saw one that furnished icoo lbs. of 

- tabla, that is to say, of the bark, of the trunk, and lower 
branches.” It is said thiit better results are to be obtained by 
cultivating the Caluaya vtrdt than the Caluaya fina, because 
although the former yields only 6^ to 9 percent, of pure sulidiatc 
of quinine, yet as it yields twice the amount of bark as the^Nu 
or Ledgtriana, the produce of the Calisaya vetdeu equivalent 
to from 13 to 18 per cent, of quinine. Moreover, horn the 
<dact that the Ctdifoya vtrdt is a more vigorous tree than the 
delicate Let^erianat and will grow at a lower elevation, it is 
obtrions that it can be cultivated to a much greater extent, and 
vnay be extremely valuable for grafting the Ledgerkma upon, 
-nore etpeeially since the attempt to graft the Ltdgetiana upon 

has proved onauccsaaful." 

A Commission has been appointed in Paris composed of MM. 
’Wurtz, Berthelot, and other inflnential men of science connected 
vriA politics, to establish a tuperior School of Chemistry and 
Pbyaics. The course of instruction will occupy three year*. It 
ii Ma t f i that M. Cochery will devote to this institution the 
jnrplus of Ae Intemadonal Exhibition of fflectricity. 

The number of municipal services in Fiarii in which tdegn^ 
or tida phanee are used is so huge that Ae civic auAorities have 
to eMaWiA «tslflp*phic e«mtatllo»<M»t^ 

AN interqitiiig series of pnpem onHhe vdewms of Japan has 
'lieen oommeneed by Ptof.'BfSne’A'fb^'^aillMi CiMHKr of Yoko* 
The attidcs are compfied wIldDy from mtivc 

Md while wtionliig the psrtleiikn of ihe varion% 
fdhtptloWwttiiin Ae lUs|orieEf period; WIRMsO'ftAir to ATl^igeflds 


and auperstitioas of Ae people respecting these phenonmia. 
Prof. Milne mentions as a noticeaUe 'fast Ae osspeiation of 
many of Ae eruptions wiA some great calamity or other reuMzk* 
able event. The mental effects produced by seismic |Aenomena 
have frequently been very curious. Thus an emperor orders the 
people to pray for forgiveness of Aeir sins on account of «n 
eruption; a governor presents a shrine to the deity of Ae moun¬ 
tain to prevent any further outbreaks; and priests are otdezed 
to pray to a mountain to cease ruining the crops by pouring ferA 
ashes. The writer also Ainks that if the history of earthquakes 
and volcaaoe.s were closely examined ia other countries as well 
as Japan, these phenomena would be found to play an important 
part in engendering superstition and producing mental abetra- 
tionr, traces of which may he met with in the forms of worship. 
The first of these papers, whiA is on Mount Aso in KluAiu, 
one of the most remarkaUe volcanoes in the world, appeared on 
December 31. The series promises to be one of the highest 
scientific interest. 

On Fetiruary 12 the new Natural History Museum was 
opened at Bcme. 

Easthquakes are reported from Chieti and Castelfrentano, 
in the Abruzzi, where Aoclcs were observed on February I2 a 
3 a.m. 

On February 3 a remarkable fall of meteorites occurred in 
Transylvania. At Klausenburg an intense light suddenly flaAed 
into view at 3.45 p.m. on that day, the sky being perfectly 
cloudless. The meteor was seen in the north*east part of Ae 
sky, and « hen it disappeared a white cloud was seen ia its stead, 
which spread into a tliin streak stretching from west to east. 
Soon afterwards a loud report was heard. The next day Ae 
news arrived Aat near Mocs, about twenty-five miles to the cost 
of Ktau'enbuig, some meteorites had fallen ; one of these weighs 
35 kilogrammes, and penetrated 68 centimetres deep into the 
ground. Two other pieces were found near Olah Gyeres, and 
five others near Vajda Kamaras. Prof. Koch collected no less 
than sixty pieces of smaller dimensions near Gyulatelke, Visa, 
and Bare to the north of Mocs. The direction of Ae meteor 
was from north-west to louA-cast, to judge from the position of 
the fragments ; the litter were scattered over a line of about 
fifleen miles in length. 

Dr. Schlismann will continue bis Trojan excavations Ait 
month as soon as the weather permits. The firman he has 
obtained permits him to extend his researches to Ae whole 
Troas. He will therefore not confine himself solely to Hisiarlllr, 
but will also closely Investigate Ae environs of Balli-Dagh, 
where ancient Troy was sitoated, according to Le Chevalier’s 
Aeory. 

At the instance of Ae Conseil d’Hy^^ne for Ae DepartoMOt 
of Ae Seine, M. DelpeA has drawn up an instructive report 
(La Nature) on the dangers arising from bees. The lots and 
inconvenience incurred by some sugar refineries in JParls Atough 
bee-keepers' cstaUishments in the neighbourhood, attracted 
notice some time ago; at Ae Lay refineiy the depredation is 
estimated at 25,000 francs a year, aod Ae workmen, nearly 
naked, are often stung. The children (reoo) at a tdipol la ihe 
rue de Tanger, have lufiered similarly to a large extent M. ^ 
Deipech gives information with regard to the bee’s stingy notieci 
three classes of InjtNiee canted by it, and diet a nainbei of OMCt 
in which it has proved fistal. Stiipgs on the £aoe are A# mott 
serious, .the nerve-eoitres bditg to near. Bees, ate evideoljlr ^ 
to be trided WiA. OnAehdiploieore ofmiteiialdaniigeKfrt^ 
inconvenknoe, and very laal danger, M. Delpedt eondawrw hw*' 

keq^ m laigecentm oCF(>P>dhtl^ 

AN -intosestiag ^rerddwmi 

Tiling/'IvpebliMtoAtAigM^&ranlngf^^liAte^ 
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•ttthor'bas brought together much curious and oiieful informa- 
tioa on the i>iscBtory» as well as other habits, of our prehistoric 
anoMtorii, and with considerable ingenuity applies the method 
of evolutioa in tracing the progress and development of “the 
gentle art.” 

At Steeten on the l.ahn (near Huakcl) inierestiug diiicoverics 
ham Tcccntly been made in a cave, Tliey c<Hisist of seven 
human prehisteric skeletons and animal rewains. The latter 
must have belonged to the Tertiary period. They were found 
hi such enormous quantities that several generations must be 
represenled. The spot positively teems with remains of the 
Cave period, so that it is highly desirable that the State should 
order that more extensive scientific excavations be speedily 
mode. 

The writer of the article on Lieut. Collet’s work on the 
Compass in last week’s Nature, asks us to make the following 
correction: p. 383, col. i, line 8 from bottom, delete “only,” 
and hi line 7, instead of “ whereas it is three timcb as much bi” 
read “which is about twice as much os in." 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include an African 13rust\-tailed Porcupine {Atktrura 
a/ricatta) from West Africa, presented by Mr. J. Cheethaiu; a 
hlack-necked Heron {Ardta atrkollis) from Cape Colony, pre¬ 
sented by the Rev. G. H. R. Fhk, C.M.Z.S. | two Blossom- 
headed Parraketts {Paheornis cytinocepkalus) from India, pre¬ 
sented by Mrs. Francis Fox ; a Waxwing (Ampelis garrulus)^ 
Esmapean, presei.ted by Mr. W. 11, St. Qumtin; a Carrion 
OcQ^ {Conus eonmt)t British, presented by Hr. F. H. Wordey 
Benison; a Rhesus Monkey {Macacus tr)>tkretus) from India, a 
Bonelh’s Eagle {^'is(^Hus /aseialus), European, deiiosited; two 
Common Buntings {Eiaberita miliaria), two Black-headed Gulls 
{Lotus ritiiiunJiu), a Cdmnion Curlew {LVurnsnius or^uaia), a 
Bar-tailed Gudwit {Limosa lapponka), two Knots {Tringa 
sanuius), British, purchased. 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
T11S Earliest Day-light Observations of Stars.— -In 
No. 2616 of the Astrottomisekt Naekricktsn Prof, Winneoke has 
tin luteresting note on the question, Who first oliserved stars in 
full daylight ? The credit of the observation has Irecu generally 
accorded to J. B. Morin in 1635, Amgo, for instance, says: 
“ 11 est evident que e’est it Morin qu’il faut remonter pour 
trouver la premiere observation authentiqae d’une etoile vue eu 
lein jour; ” Zach and nuny other astronomical writers have 
eld die same opinion. Morm’s observations are found in bU 
work, “ Lnngitudinum Terrestrium necnon Coelesiium nova ct 
faactenus optata Bcientia,"1irat published, as it appears, in an ex¬ 
tended form «t Paris in 1638. At the end of March, 1635, he 
saw Arcturus hdf an hour after aumdse. This observation of 
’Morm's-appears (0 have been ovetlookel in France, since in 
’Mny, 166^ we find Picard cxwessitm his surprise that he had 
!%een able to obaerve the meridian auitude of Regulus thirteen 
minutes before sunset; his observation h printed la Lemonnier’s 
Histoire Cdleste ": “ Le 3 mat (1669), iMuteur mMdienne de 
•Ipgahis 54* 43' sef', oette hauteuMndridicniie fut prise eu plnn 
fourk 7b, to dn soir, envlsoa etm. nvant le coucher du Soleil, 
ee^ ne ntoit oncore Jamais fait." On Juljh>a3 following he 
observM the neridian-althude of Arcturus, while the ana was 
17* above the horizon, and speaks of the ohe«rv4tioa es a re¬ 
markable one, concluding: “ il est maintenant facile de trouver 
hnniddiatement les Ascensions droites desEtolles files non seule- 
ment-par les horiogis k pendule, mais auasi Mr I'observation du 
vertieu du Soleil au m£me temps qu’oa elwcrvera la bavtlur 
meridloine d’ane etoile fixe.” 

IVef. Witoeake points out that Mona was. preceded is his 
liseoveiy that the stars may be observed in deyll^ by nacre 
thebeqie pereeft. ijn a letter writtou from Amsteraaor to Gas- 
by Martiaas Uortepius, aad dated October^ he 

itMattiOPa,4h*t obiefvations such as Merin had daimed .to be tbe 
lift ^ i^ke, were by noaseans oew40'hlm, aadfrom the datei 
urhidt be recNds his owa obNtvath^ it is 


clear that his claim of priority to Morin is justified, though 
when his ea'liest observation was made cannot, as Prof. Win- 
necke remarks, be certainly inferred. Schickaid, Professor of 
Hebrew and Mathematics at Tubingen, whose first work, the 
“Astroscopiuiu,” appeared in 1633, and was frequently re¬ 
printed, saw Arcturus in broad daylight as early as rfijx. In 
the “ Historia Cuilestis, ex observationibus Tychonis Brahe," 
by Albertus Curtius, at p. 956 we read: “1632 MartU a. 
Nota. Cor Scorpii claro die adhoc k me visual [>er conspicilia 
tameu cum Saturnus sogie cogaoseeretnr: ncc aer fuit omnino 
punis.” 

Prof. Winnecke concludes that Schickard, as well as Horten- 
sius, had observed fixed stars in daylight previous to Morin, who, 
Ok we have said, has been generally credited with this advance 
in astronomical observation. 

Binary Stars.— Mr. J. L. Casey, U.S.A., has calculated 
first approximations to the orbits of 9 Ursm Mnjoris and 1 1757 
(Piatzi xiii. 127). The former is one of O, Struve’s discovaries, 
his first and last published epochs beiog— 

1842*34, Pos. 4*4, Dist. 0*46, 

1875*48, „ 295*5, certainly oblong. 
l*he apparent motion being direct, or with increasing angles, 
these indicate a change of 290° in thirty-three years. 

S 1757 was measural by .Struve in 1825. For comparison 
with bis first epoch, we arid Prof. Asaph Hall’s for 1879— 


Struve, 

1825*37, Pos. io‘*o, Dist. 

1*60 

A. Hall, 

i879‘40i m fiS'9, „ 

a‘34 

The elements are as follow 



0 Una Majoris. 

X I7S7- 

rcriastron passage .. 

... 1877*12 

1797.4a 

Node . 

... 105^ i8' 

344; 43' 

Node to periastron... 

7*” 7' 

3*5 » 

Inclination . 

57’S 7' 

29* 32' 

Fixcentricity . 

0*788 

0-C079 

Semi-ixis major 

o^'*54 

3 *29 

Period . 

... 115*4 years. 

401*0 years. 


GROGRAPHICAL NOTES 

At the meeting of the Geographical Society on Monday last, 
M.’ijor J. E. Sandeman, B S.C., read a paper on recent eiplora- 
lioiH of die sources of the Imwoddy. He referred first to Mr. K. 
Gordon's able report on the hydrology and hydrography of the 
river, in which the old theory of the Saupo, or great river of 
Tibet, being the main source of its vast stream, is revived, and 
then to what has lately been done, showing that the Saupo more 
probably unites with the Kihong. Major Sandeman next dealt 
with some eudeavonrs to reach tM source of the Jrawaddy, more 
especially that made by a Burman named Alaga, who bad been 
trained by himself. This man started from lihamo in October 
1879, and was absent six mqnths. He brought back a good deal 
of information respecting the western and eastern brandies of the 
Jrawady, bnt wc cannot see how he can lie said to have explored 
their sources. It was somewhat unsatisfactory to learn ^-that 
“political considerations”—the old Indian bugbear—prevented 
Major Sandeman from stating why the explorer was compelled 
to turn hack before doing what he was sent to do. Thoo^ the 
geographical res-ults of Alaga’s jonrney aire not what might have 
been expected, he has brought back aome very interesting infor¬ 
mation regarding the domestic habits, religious customs, Sec., 
more particularly of the Kochins, or Kakhyens. In concluding 
hte p^r Major Sandeman summed up the various attempts 
wbicKaavc been made to reach the sources of the Iruwaddy, and 
to discover the true outlet of the Saupo. 

CoLvVbniukof has inforated the French Geogrtphied 
Socrety that M. Lessari a Russian engineer officer, has completed 
the levelliiig of the country between Askabad and Saiakhs. 
Thu.«p«titku has proved the luacUcabUitv of coostraclhig a 
raUmty krtirean Ihaic two places, and even for mme fixM 
beyoad Snrakhs, In the valley of the Herl-rud (lejendk .It b 
•laaiatQltbat th««cost would not exceedaaoimo/. At tim same 
Ome H. Qbdpcliaft the astcoaomer of Ae’expBdUioD,^.^#- 

pnehosed thopkw of t&a town which Mr. .H;. ,0*Aon«na hod 
. wido, but -apparooUy km. Ferhapa iSx. OlJhtma^ wy m- 
l^ten ns on point, vh^n hpL^yte Mo-aficotol. Af tib ritriod 
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eiperiencei in the Merv region et the Geogrepbical Society's 
meeting on Marth a;. 

Dr. a. £. Regbi., nell-knonn through his travels, tuid«. 
took a new journey to Centml Asiatic disitricts which have 
never been visited hy a European before, and has now returned 
richly laden with scientific treasure<>. He began his work a ith 
an investigation of (he Match! Valley nev the Zarawshan 
glaciers, crossed the mountain passes of FaLchif and Sagildetch, 
and reamed the towns of Kala and Chumba, which stand upon 
the high plateau of the Amu Daria. Concerning this part he 
made interesting ethnographical observations. The type of the 
population of these districts is a mixed one; in Darwas the type 
of Aryans has remained pure, yet the hair u not always black, 
lighter shades being frequently met with; sometimes the head is 
con pletely <<baved. The women do not cover their faces and 
many according,to their choice; their faces are almost European 
in appearance, sometimes gipsy lilce. The language at Darwas 
varies but little from that spoken at Bokhara ^ Samarkand. 
Ouite another language is found at Shugnan, which sounds 
umoat like a European language, as do abo the national songs 
of these people. 

A Russian staff>officer, who h said to have followed Cel. C. 
E. Stewart’s example by disguising himself as a merchant, and 
tppmrs to have been recently travelling about in Xhorassan, has 
published in the Nomtau Temps some interesting papers on the 
country and its Kurdish inhabitants. 

Captain von Wohlgemuth, of the Austrian Navy, has 
been appointed leader of the Austrian Polar expedition to es* 
tablish an observing station at Jan Mayen, 'llie steamer, which 
will lease Pola earfy in April next, is now being fitted out most 
energetically. 

The Geographical Society of the Pacific, founded at San 
Franchco lait summer, have just issued the first number of tbeir 
JVoeefdiMgSt which is entirely occupied by a paper prepared for , 
the Society by Capl. Hooper, on the recent cruise of the Carwin 
in the Arctic Ses. In addition to the account of his visit to { 
Wmngel Land, ftc., Capt. Hooper gives some details as to the 
manners and customs of the Chulches. Capt. Hooper proposes 
to deal with the very important subject of currents in another 
paper, but he makes a few remarks on the influence of the Kuro- 
iiwD Or Japanese norm i-tream on the waters of Behring Strait, 
&e.; and be also furnishes a table showing his determination 
of the magnetic declination and dip in the Arctic regions, from 
the end of May to the beginning of October, i88r. 

The new number of tbe American Geographical Society’s 
Bulletin contains an account by Commander H. H. Gomnge 
U,S.N., on a cruise along the northern coast of Africa, and a 
|apCT by Mr.^as. Douglaa, jun., on the Geography, People, and 


ON THE SENSE OF COLOUR AMONG SOME 
OF THE LOWER ANIMALS^ 

A S I have already mentioned in a previous communication 
“ (ynsm, Linn. Soc. vol. xv. p. 376 (Part No. 87), M. Paul 
Bert {AreAiv. tie Pkpsiol. 1869, p. 547 ) hu made some very in- 
tereanag experiments on a small fireshwater crustacean belonging 
to tbe genus from whidi beooaclodes that they perceive 

aB the coloun known to us, being, however, especially sensitive 
to the ydlow and green; and that their limits of virion ore the 
•ameasonrs. 

Nay, be even goes further than this, and feek justified in con. 
dadii^ from the exMrienoa of two spectet~Maa and Dapikem 
—that the limits of vision would be the same in all cases. 

His words are:— 

A. ** Tons let animaox voient les n^ons spectraox que nous 

VOTons.” 

B. **lb Be vokot aneoB de ee*x one nous ne voyons pus.” 

C. '* Dans I'dtendae de la r^ghm vislUoi le* difi^ees eolre 
ki ponveirs ddaimttsdeadiflbentiniyoMccdmdt soot let mdmet 
pow euE et poor Bons,** 

Healsoadds that “paisqd* ks IkUftes de visfbilitdseohleiit 
dirt kt ntacs povks anioititB et poor BOtO^««tronvmu-nooi 
PMk BBC raitoa de p(ui poor nppeter aw kefiledasmiUcM 
M Tcdl ett, toutk-frSt leMBdninr^ one k vktUBtd tknt 4 
^kapresrioimabaitd de I’appanit BenBh* hriAi^MS." 


CSS 


■stt,IAP.,P.ltK, 


Ijima Nevoaker «y. O' 


These generalisations would seem to rest on a very narrow 
foundation. 1 have already attempted to show that the conclu* 
sion does not appear to hold good in the ease of ants, and I 
determined therefore to make some experiments myself on 
Daplmtas, the resniu of which are embodied in the present 
communication. 

Prof. Dewar « as kind enough again to arrai^e for me a spec* 
tram, which, by means of a mirror, was thrown on to tbe floor. 
1 then placed some Dapbnias in a wooden trough 14 inches by 
4 inche>-, and divided by crocs partitions of glass into divisions, 
so 1 could isolate the parts illuminated bp tbe different- 
coloured rays. 'I he two ends of the trough extended somewhat 
beyond the visible spectium. I then plued fifty specteena of 
Daphma pulex in the trough, removing the glass pariitkms so 
that they could circulate freely from one end of the trough to tbe 
other. Then, after scattering them equally through the water, 1 
exposed them to the light for ten minutes, after which I inserted 
the glass partitions, and then counted tbe Daphnias in each 
division. The results were as follows s— 


AWiAer ^ Daphnias 
Is the 

Beyond In the red xrcciiiah fn the 
theolue and yellow, yellow blue. 


... O 
1 

. 2 
.. 1 
. O 


and green. 

20 28 2 

21 25 3 

21 24 3 

19 29 I 

20 27 3 


In the 
violet. 


O O 
O O 

o o 
o o 
o o 


4 TOI 133 12 O O 

I may add that the blue and violet divisions were naturally 
longer than the red and green. 

May 25.—Tried again the same arrangement, but separatiim 
the yellow, and giving the Daphnias the choice between ve^ 
yellow, green, blue, violet and dark 1— 


Dark. VioUt. 
Exp. I. .. O O 

„ 2. . . o I 

„ 3. . . O O 

„ 4 - . o I 

„ 5. .. O I 



4 

5 
4 


Green. 

39 

37 

3 * 

30 

33 


Yellow. 

5 

7 
10 

8 

6 


Red.- 

3 

3 

3 

6 

6 


o 3 18 170 36 23 

Of course it must be remembered that tbe yellow band is much 
narrower than tbe green. 1 reckmied as yellow a width of | inch, 
and that of the green 2 inches. 

Again, 

Dark. Violet Blue. Green. Yellow. Red. 



1 2 14 128 38 67 

M. Paul Bert observes (/. e.) that in hit experiments tbe 
Daphnias followed exactly the brilliancy of the lig^t. It will ^ 
be observed, however, that in my experiments this wm not the 
case; as there were more Daphnias m proportbn, as well ss 
abcolutely, in the green, although the yellow it the brightest 
portion of the spectrum. 

Afqy 18.—The same arrangement as before. In order to test 
the limits of vision at the red end of tbe spectrum, I nied the 
trough so fliat the extreme division was in the ultra-red and the 
second in the red. I then placed 60 Daphoks fn the nitrated. 
After five minutes’ exposure I oouMed them. Thera mere 
in the 



UlifaHrwI. 

5 

4 


no 9 

rjave them /our divirions—dark, red, alttn-rad, and dark 
The numbers were 


Ixp, I. 


Saik. 


... 5 

... 9 
«4 


47 

4 » 


VhiMUd. Dttfc. 
6 » 

I 2 

5 7 
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It Kems dear, therefore, that die ultra-red is"to them practi¬ 
cally the same as darknekS. 

I then so arranged the trough that the yellow fell in the middle 
of one of the divisions. The mult was 

Number of Daphuias 
Upper (dg* 

Ultra-red of red, Greeuiah 

and yellow, and blue and Violet Ultra-violet 

lower red. lower blue. 


Exp. I. . 8 

:: t I 


3 ? 

36 

39 


25 113 12 o o 

I then shut them off from all the colours excepting red, giving 
them only the option between red and ultra-red 


Exp. 1. 
» 2. 
.. 3 - 


Red, 

46 

47 
44 


Ultra-red. 

4 

I 


*37 13 

I then left them access to a division on the other side of the 
red, which, however, I darkened by interposing a piece of wood. 
This enabled me better to compare the ultra-red rays with a 
really dork space 

Dark Red Ulira-red. 

E*P. 1 . 4 43 3 

.. a. _3 « J 

7 88 5 

Certainly, therefore, their limits of vision at the red end of the 
apectrum seem approximately to coincide with ours. 

I then proceeded to examine their behaviour with reference to 
die other end of the spectrum. 

Ultra-violaL Dark 

58 2 


Not satisfied with this I tried to test it in another way. 

X then shut them off from alt the rays except the blue, violet, 
and ultra-violet. The result was as follows i— 


Number of Daphnioe 



Ulin-vielei. Violet. 

Blue 

Dork 

p. 1 . . 

. ... 1 9 

3 | 

2 


. . 4 6 

38 

2 

3 » • 

. ... 0 2 

46 

2 


5 *7 

122 

1 

gave them only the option of ultra-violet, violet, 1 


UUm-violct. 

Violet. 

Dark. 

Exp. I. 
•» 3 . 

::: 1 


t 

n 3 * 

\% 

47 

1 

M 4. 

• ee ■■■ lee 

43 

3 

M 5 - 

. _4 

53 

3 


45 

338 

*7 


1 then tried ultra-viplet sad dark. Tha width of the violet 
nM a tnebes; and I divided the ultn-violet novtlon again into 
divistoui each of a inches, which wn may call oltn-violet, 
ferdier ultra-videh and still further ultra-violet The results 
vreiet— 

Number rf DapkeHas 

Ukia. 


Exp. t. 
» «. 
»> 3 - 
»i 4* 
.. 5 > 


$» 

50 

53 

54 


Daft. 

a 

3 

4 
3 

a 


0 3$ adi 14 

iWw 18^1 than again DM tavttb ihd idtuwiloleiim 


sang three divisions, namely, further ultra-violet, ultra-violet, 
nd dark. * ' ” . ■ . 


The numbers were as follows, viz. under the 
Exp. 1. 6 50 4 


55 


9 105 6 

To my eye there was no perceptible difference between the 
further ultra-violet and the ultra-violet irartion; but slightly 
undiffused light reached the two extreme dividons. It may be 
asked why the still farther ultra-violet division should have been 
eutirely deserted, while in each case two or three Daphnias were 
in the darkened one. Tins, I doubt not, was due to the fact that 
the darkened division being next to the nltra-violet, one or two 
m each case straggled into it. 

1 then placed over the ultra-violet division a gloss cell containing 
a layer of sulphate of quinine about | inch in depth, and over the 
further ultraviolet a similar cell with water. I had expected 
that the great majority would have collected under the water-cell. 
The numbers, ho a ever, were .— 


Lxp. I. 


Further ultra-violet Ulira-violet with 
with cell containing celt containing 
water, sulphate of quinine. 

8 50 

. 4 54 

II 49 


27 209 

The reason of this, however, seemed evident os soon as I tried 
the experiment; becanse though the sulphate of quinine stops 
the ultra-violet ray-, it turnk them into blue light, and, to our 
eyes at least, actwilly increases the brilliance. 

I then took a cell in which I placed a layer of 5 per cent, 
solution of chromate of potash less than an eighth of an inch in 
depth, which, though almost colourless to our eyes, completely 
cut off the ultra-violet rays. 1 then turned my trough at light 
angles, 10 that I could cover one «de of the ultra-violet portion 
of the spectrum with the chromate and leave the other exposed. 
The numbers were as follows t— 


Side of the ultra¬ 
violet covered Side un- 
with chromate of covered 


Dark. 


E»p. *. 5 55 O 

I now covered up the other side. 

.. a- .. 3 57 o 

Again covered up the same side as at first, 

» 3 . 4 56 o 

Again covered up the other side. 

.» 4 -. 3 57 o 

Map 19.—Again the same arrangement. I reduced the chro¬ 
mate of potash to a mere film, which, however, stQl cut off the 
ultra-violet rays. I then placed it, as before, over one-half of 
the ultra-violet portion of the spectrum, and over the other half 
I placed a similar cell containing water. Between each experi¬ 
ment I reversed the position or the two cells. The numbers 
werei— 

Under the film ef UmW iha 
chromate of poMsb. 


Exp. 1. .. . 

. 8 


.. 3. 

. ... 4 

56 

1 . 3 - •• ■ 

.10 

SO 

II 4 - - ■ 

.. *... 7 

53 


39 

3II 


Eviduntly even a film of chromate of Mtadi exerdsei a vary 
coosideihble iufluenoe; and indeed I doubt not that if a longur 
tinie IM been allowed the difference would have been even 


It seams deoTt tberefhre, thatafilmef 45 percent eoludtt 
oC^M^e of potash only i Inchln ^kncsih idddi cats off At 
ttlMdd^nyii, Aou^ abwtately ttamparent to our aym, la by 
no meabs ao h> the Daphnias, 

^ttlftnagilii retained to theaslphtta quUnu] but hislead 
ofptaciDglt^tothewaieri Xftapeadied it a^aUi^ of 3 
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feet, so that the Daphnias were far less directly illuminated by 
the Rcatte^ light. 

As in the preceding case, I placed by the side of it a similar 
cell containing water, and suspended them side by side over the 
water containing the Daphnias, and reversing the position after 
each experiment. The numbers were as follows 

Under the siil- Under the 


Exp. I. ... 

phtu of i{itinine. 

wnte 

. ... 13 

47 

■, 2. ... 

. ... 17 

43 

If 3 * 

. .. 12 

48 

.. 4 

. ... 11 

49 

» S- 

.. 20 

40 

„ ... 

. ... 18 

42 

„ 7. 

. ... 20 

40 

„ 8 . ... 

. ... IS 

45 


ia 6 

354 


Althot^h the contrast in this latter series is not so great, still 
it Is onmistaVable. It seems to me, therefore, though I differ 
with great reluctance from ro eminent an authority as M. Paul 
Bert, that the limits of vision of Daphnias do not, at the violet 
end of the spectrum, coincide with oun, but that the Daphnia, 
like thamt, is aSecteil by the ultfa>violet rays. 


GLACIERS AND GLACIAL PERIODS IN THEIR 
RELATIONS TO CLIMATE^ 

^ OW that the ifftcU of glacial action, present and past, have 
l)een so welt studied, the question ns to eawes deserves to 
be more attentively considered, and it seems that meteorologist 
must now take it in hand, having too long neglected it. A cur* 
tan glance on the present conditions of our globe shows us that 
odd alona will not produce permanent snow and glaciers when 
vapour of water is deticient There are no permanent snow 
nor glaciers in the Verkhojansk Mountaias in North-East 
Siberia, yet at tlm foot of them the mean annual temperature 
is below 4® F., and that of January below ■- 56" F, The reason 
ts that the snowfall is but small, and thus the snow i» easily 
melted in summer. In New Zealand, on the contrary, owing 
to the enormous snowfall in the mountains, glaciers descend to 
about 700 feet above sea-level on the west side (lat. 43’ S.). At 
this height the mean annual temperature must lie alwut 50“ F., 
and snowfall and frost are of rare occurrence, even in winter. 

The great importance of an abundant supply of vapour ad¬ 
mitted, and thus the necessity of surfaces covered by sea, what 
temperature of the surface or the seas is the mast favourable to 
the production of glaciers? This depends certainly on the 
height above sea-level where the net^ is fomed; but so far as we 
consider lowlands and moderate heights, say below 6000 feet, the 
surface temperatare of the water should not very much exceed 
the freerin^ point, otherwise the vapour evaporated from the 
sea and condensed on the surrounding lauds will be rain, and 
not snow, thus contributing rather to melt the existing snow and 
not to form new snow-l»ers. For lowlands and very small 
elevations a tmponlture or the suiroonding seas of about 3a* F. 
is that which is most favourable to the formation of snow, and 
if the last is falling in suUidcnt quantities to form pcrawiaent 
mow and glaoien. 

The deeper and opener the seas are, the better, for such seas 
w not frem entirely, as the winds and tides alwa3rs break the 
we which is already formefl j thus seas of that kind have, even 
in the midst of winter, a eonsiderable open surface, which 
evajmrates freely. Shallow seas surrounded by land can be 
entirely frozen in winter, and thus the ice and snow which cover 
them, eonsidembly cooM by radiation and cold winds from the 
land, evaporate but very little, and ore Iw far less favonrable to 
a great p^pitation of snow and ice. Thns the cold of winter 
in medUerraiienn sens is a eondition very unfavourable to a 
great evaporation from thelrmiface in the cold season, and to 
a heavy snowfall on the sotrouiidutg land. With the premises 
given above it will be eaqr to understand the dUhrenee in the 
extent of ice-sheets and gbwien^ or Ihetr total absence in the 
dilferent regions of our riobe at Ae present time, as well as the 
pcDbaUe caitset of fhniier gladatimi. 

Abstnetlng forooM from the pobw tbesonOem 

hemisphera^ of wUeh we kn«w bM. llltfa^ we «e» thet In the 
higher btitndei of the sootbern hemii p^ the extent 


of seas is much greater than in tlic mme latitudes of the northern 
hemisphere, VVe know, further, that the seas of these latitudes 
receive considerable quantities of warm water from tropic^ seas. 
Now the 'south tropical seas do not exceed so much in extent 
the north tropical sea'-, then the seas between 4o*-07* S. exce^' 
the seas between 4o“-67'’ N. If the latter were even to receive 
the same relative pro, urtion of warm water from the tropical 
seas of their own hemisphere than the southern seas of the same 
parallelH, the thermal effect would be yet greater, on account of 
the limited extent of the seas between 40’-67* N. But the 
greater extension of the south-east tr^ides and their existence 
even to the north of the equator pours a great quantity of the 
warm water of the southern tropical seas into the seas of the 
north lewiicrate zone, thus giving probably an equal if not a 
superior quantity of warm water to seas of not half the extent. 
How much this must tend to raise the temperature of the seas 
between 40*-67* N, is easy to see. This explains why there is 
so little permanent snow in these northern latitudes In the 
proximity of the sea, notwithstanding the great precipitation 
existing there, and the greatest quantity of it falling In the 
colder part of the year. The temperature of the sea-surface is 
so high, that much more rain than snow falls even in winter. 
Let us take an example. I’he sea-surface between the south¬ 
west of England and the south of Ireland has a temperature of 
almve 50” F. even in January. Supposing a saturated stratum 
of air to rise from tnese seas, it would have cooled down to 
about 38*4'’ F. at nn elevation of 4000 feet, that is at the level' 
of the highest peaks of the British Islands.^ The resulting pre¬ 
cipitation will be rain and not mow. Thus a broad and swift 
atmospherical current from the south-west will give rain and not 
snow, even in the mountains of England and Scotland. As the 
south-west are the prevailing winds the absence of anything like 
perm.rient snow is easily understood. In Nerway, where the 
surrounding seas are adder and the elevations greater, per¬ 
manent snow and glaciers do exist. Greenland, which is sur¬ 
rounded by much colder seas, yet never entirely frozen, has an 
ice-sheet covering all the interior and forcing glaciers to the sea. 
The height of the ice-sheet is so great, and the sea so cold, tltot 
probably evenjn summer the precipitation is always snow in the 
interior. As the seas near Greenland arc not warmer than 41“ P. 
in summer, a saturated stratum of air rising from them will have 
a temperature of about 3ri* F. at a licight of 3000 feet, that Ls, 
muoli below the level of the ice-sheet in the interior. 

The seas between 40-67” .S. have generally a much lower 
temperatnre than the northern seas of the same latitude (see, tar 
example, the map in Wild's ** Thalassa.") Thus their eondittens- 
are much more favonrable to the production of snow at small 
elevations above the sea-level, and owing to the small difference 
of the temperature of winter and summer in 8«» strictly oceanic 
climates, snow will fall even in summer. This explains why we 
find so great sheets of ice and glaciers descending to sea-level In 
all lands and islands south of 50® S, (the eastern part of South 
America, the Falkland and Auckland Islands excepted). 

As there is either a continent or a great cluster of hi^ island.<» 
in high southern latitudes, and as the seas north of it give great 
quantities of moisture to be condensed to snow, a glaeimon 
exceeding all that is known in the north hemisphere i-s the result, 
and the glaciers descending to the sen, and; their broken ends 
floating to the ocean as icebergs, they in their turn cool the sea 
water, and thus bring about temperatures favourable to the for¬ 
mation of snow. Thus cause and effect react on each other, as 
is so often the case. Wc know besides that the southern seas do 
not freeze to a preat extent, so tl»t ice-fields, so frequent in higher 
northern latitudes, are far less common in the south, the icebergs 
betag the prevailing form of ice there. This shows os that ttitre' 
1% on the southern seas, always, a great extent of open water, 
and thus an active evaporation. 

In the northern hemujriien^ on the contraijr> Hie eolder.ieaa 
ere mostly shallow and surrodnded by laUd, and tbni frozen over 
to a great extent in winter (fat example, the White and Kan 
Saks, the Sea of Okhotsk, Hndson’s Bay, the bays and stilts 
between the areldcwlago of l^orth America^. Thus the evapora¬ 
tion is checked just at the, time most fiivourable to a heavy 

SDOWfidl. 

The bontlnents of the northern hemisphere are too extensfra, 
too litde open to (die influenera of the sea and ita iholatuiiek to 
tove extensive ice-aheets. The exaitole of moontahli lit'Nh^* 
East Siberia shows this yeiy well, Kpollarly the great lartetidt 
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plsteaux in the centre of Asia, north of the Kankoram and east 
of the Pamir, are too dry Tor glaciers, notwithstandutg the height 
of the mountains rislm; over them. The continental paru of 
Eastern Asia (that fs Chinn, Bfaudchooria, the Amobr provinces, 
&c.)have more moisture, but it falls ne.irly entirely in summer, 
aad, owing to the high temperature of the continent at this 
season, rain, and not snow, prevails to the height of 12,000 or even 
15,000 feet. The winter is the time of the north-west monsoon, 
which brings cold but dry weatlier, with n cl(>udlc<-s sky. The 
moii'oon cfimnle of these regions, that is the prevalence of cold, 
dry winds in winter and moist winds in summer, being the result 
of the geographical conditions, it must have prevailed since the 
great features of the centre and east of Asia were as they are. 
The existence of tlie plate.'iux and elevations to the south and 
west of them is e-ipecially important. As ail geologists are 
agreed that at least since the Pliocene period this has been the 
case, [ must conclude that the monsoon climate existerl in Eastern 
Asia the whole time, and thus conditions exceedingljr unfavour* 
able to an accuiiiulation of permanent snow and glaciers. It » 
well known that Pumpelljr and baron Richthufeu did not find 
any traces of former glacier action in China or on its western 
and northern liorders ; neither did Dr. Schmidt find any in the 
Amoor provinces. Thus geological and climatological evidence 
are perfectly agreed, the first showing that there were no glaciers, 
and the second why there were none. As to the plateaux of 
CentralAsia, they must have lieen exceedingly dry since the rise 
of the Himalaya and Karakoram to the south and the Pamir 
heights to the west of them, and thus have had nothing corre* 
sponding to the later glacial periods of Euro|je and North 
America. The geological evidence, especially the studies of 
Stotiezka, confirms this. 

As to the former glaciation of Euro^ic and North America, the 
conditions which must have led to it arc, in general, greater 
cold in regions which have now an oceanic climate with heavy 
precipitation, and a more oceanic climate in regions which are 
cold enough, but where the rain and snow arc now too deficient, 
tispccially in the cold season. Great Britain belongs certainly 
to the former class, that is, there is moisture enough, but, ow itig 
to the warm seas surrounding the Mands, the tem]Kra(ure is too 
warn! for glaciers. Thus a diminution of the quaiitity of wnrni 
water brought from the tropical Atlantic, or a change of these 
currents so as to stop their influence on Great Britain altogether, 
are the principal conditions needful to liring about a heavy 
snowfall, first in the mountains, and then even on more moderate 
heights, and to render the snow persistent, A change of the 
same kind would increase the present glaciers of Norway, 
enabling them to reach the sea even south of the Oo" N., and 
-give rise to new glaciers. 

It is now pretty certain that all Scandinavia, Finland, North- 
West Kussla, and Northern Germany were covered by a sheet of 
ice which gradually filled the Baltic and North Seas and reached 
west of Great Britain, to where the denth of the Atlantic is now 
alxiut 600 feet. Many geologists would have the whole extent 
of country standing much Iiigber to initiate such an intense gla¬ 
ciation. I would not object to this for the mountainous districts, 
those of Scandinavia especially; but there is decidedly no proof 
of it for the plains, and the arguments from a climatological 
point arc strongly against such a supposition. A rise of less 
than 600 feet in North-West Europe would empty the Baltic 
aad North Sens, and extend the Continent to mneh beyond 
Irdand. TbU would give to Kdnigsberg in Prussia a climate 

continental as that of Orenburg on the borders of the Kirghiz 
ste^B. Such a dry climate woim be so nnfiivourable to per¬ 
manent snow and glaciers, tliat no amount of rise of the land 
would outweigh it. 

I suppose, on the contnucy, that a rise of the seas or a sinking 
of the land had very much increased the wtent of oonntry 
.Covered by the sea* and besides giving aoeess to the cold water 
81^ ice of the Arctic Ocean tbrowh what now are the Lakes of 
Ladoga, Onega* and the White Sea, brought a moist and cold 
ellsnate to the whole region. Thus an aoeumulation of wow 
ondicewBB brought about first on the highlands, fhCiee 
by and by expellM the lyaters of the shallew sms (die present 
lowlands of North-West Russia* Scandinavia, aad North Ohr- 
many), and then of the somew hat deeper «eas (the present BelHe 
and Nordi fieea). As the ioc advanced, the etevatlea of its 
interior and the eOoUng due to the presence 'of iMfwau 
.iM eMmterbalaaeed.th« greeter distenee of the sen,>fkiMMring« 
heavy m^fsU even in summer, f.r, giving the ctmdithMs wlm 
wmextitin the itfUnioc of Gttwilnnd. 


Similarly in North America the submersion of a part of the 
Western plains, uniting Hudson's Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, 
was necessary to the beginning of intense glaciation. A vast 
extent of cold sea was thus called into existence in the West, 
and os the westerly winds are very prevalent and strong there, 
this must have caused a heavy snowfall during the greater ]isrt 
of the year. It is known that even now the precipitation of rain 
and !-now is very heavy in the United States and part of Canada 
from the Atlantic to the MishLssippi, so heavy tliat it it is un¬ 
equalled by any extensive region of the globe under the same 
latitudes. Beside*, the cold sea to the We-it went far to prevent 
the influence of the hot and dry summer lenqieraturc 011 the 
plains between the Rocky Mountains and the loo'' W. or even 
beyond. American geologists liave shown how clo'^cly tiie ice- 
shrat conformed to the present amount of precipitation, there 
being a driftless” region in Wisconsin, which is now drier 
than the surrounding country, having less than thirty-two inches 
of precipitation in the year, and of four in winter.^ The same 
relation is to he found in the Old World wherever the )>hcoo- 
niena are heller studied ; glaciation was more extended in the 
moi-ter Western Alps than in the drier Eastern Alps; it was 
less in the CaucasU'i and Central Asia (t.r. the part west of the 
Pamir and 'lliian Shan) than in the Alps, &c. 

1 have now to consider the possibility of so-called ice-caps 
reaching in an unbroken sheet from the Pole to a latitude of 
45‘'-5o*. All 1 mentioned before lends to the conclu-ioii that 
they are im}iossible, as on extensive and deep seas an accumula¬ 
tion of ice is impossible, as the ice Is immediately broken by 
winds, currents, and tides, and on great continents the climate 
is too dry. Thus now there is nothing like an extension of ice 
of that kind in the southern hemisphere, becau-e the greatest 
part of the latitudes almve 45^ are o|ien ocean, and on the 
northern becau-e the continents are too dry. And the one or 
the other cau-.e always must have prevented an exten-ionof ice 
of a magnitude as stated above, and mostly probably there were 
both too extensive continents and too great and deep oceans to 
allow of an accumulation of ice on a very greet part of tliem at the 
'-ame time. 'Ihus a displacement of the centre uf gravity due to 
ice of the magnitude supposed l)y Mr. Crolion this kypothesis, is 
inadmissible. But one thing is worthy of remark in this hypothesis: 
it is the search for a cause whicli may explain the changes of the 
■ level of the sea, which certainly have taken place on the globe, 
and which are now explained as due to the rise or suteidence of 
the land on the Lyellian hypothesis of tlie stability of the 
sea-leveL 

The influence of a high eccentricity on the accumulation of 
snow and glaciers has next to be considered. This is a question 
which has been considered especially by British geologists, and 
the majority of them agree In attributing a great influence to that 
cause, and in thinking that with the winter in aphelion during a 
high eccentricity there existed conditions favourable to an accu¬ 
mulation of ice. 

Let us take the simplest conditions, those in the interior 
of a great continent, for example, Asia, Wc should expect then, 
during high eccentricity, a greater cold in mid-winter, and 
I greater heat in ’nid*ummer when winter is in aphelion. A 
greater cold in winter would not be conducive to an accumulation 
of snow, while a more intense heat in midsummer would pro¬ 
bably melt the snow at heights where at present temperature does 
not rise much above 32" F. In die monsoon regions a colder 
winter in the interior, with the accomnanyiag higher ijressnre of 
tfah air. Would intensify the cold and dry winter monsoon winds, 
and thus bring about conditions even less favourable to an accu- 
mntatiQii of snow. Uzeater heat in summer in the interior of 
. Asia would intensify also the moist summer monsoon, and thus 
ijfve agreater amount of precipitation. But owing to the small 
amount of snow falling in winter and its rapid melting, the 
temperature would rise over 32“ F., even at considerable heights, 
greater than now* audithe precipitation due to the moist winds 
would te rain. Thus, in the interior and eastern pan irf a 
Coql^ent like Asia, winter inapliclion during a high eccentricity 
would be less favourable than even the present condkioai to 
petmauwt snow and glaciers. 

As to the Wiesieni {larts of continents and to islonda^ thi^ an 
more Mly under the influence of the.seac. As there' is^no 
relison to suppose that the surihee-tempiwatun of the sea would 
be Iderer duri^ winter in aphetlon and aij;h eccentricity, it Ad- 
kre^tl^ there will not be more snow than now in oountries 
where rain is the rule, even in winter, aU odier things eqwd. Aa 
‘ A Dana c xv. ^ sfa. 
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there is also nothiiig in Iheie astronomical changes to intensify 
the moist (principally westerly) winds in winter, there will also 
not be a greater quantity of «^now falling at that season in 
regions haring a regnlmr covering of snow in winter. The 
greater heat and rarefaction of the air in the interior of contU 
nents in sammer will cause the air of the oceans to flow thither 
with greater force, and such a movement of the air is favourable 
to more abundant summer rains than are experienced now, and 
thus to a meltidg of the snow in mountainous countries. 

Thus it would seem that winter in aphelion during high eccen¬ 
tricity would have rather the opposite effect to that which is 
generally attributed to it, but it seems to me that the effect 
would be in any cai^e but slight, and not hy far to he compared 
to that of the distribution of land and sea, mounlains and low¬ 
lands; in other words, to that of the geocraphical condition*. 
With the change of these the extent and distribution of -now 
and ice must change aha ~ , 

An attentive study of the physical geography of the earth and 
of its influence on climates, together with a Judicious application 
of the simplest physical theories, will enable us to gain by and 
by abetter knowledge of geological climates. The problem is 
an arduous one, but now that the atudieh are directed in the 
right way, there is no doubt of the final tuccess. 

A. WORIKOF 


UNIVERStT Y AND EDUCA TIONAL . 
INTELLIGENCE 

At a recetit meeting of the trustees of the Mason College in 
Birmingham, the executors of hir Jasiah Mason presented a 
statement showing the amrunt to which the college will be en¬ 
titled under the will of Isir Josiah Mason. After paying claims 
on the estate and providing for legacy duty, .sbout ao,ooo/. will 
accrue to the college wilhiii the next three yeara. and after certain 
life interests are satisfied, a further sum of at out 15.000/. will 
be available, moking a total of 35,000/. for the estate. The 
benefactions of hir Joaiah Mason to the college building, endow¬ 
ment, and legacies w'lll then amount to a total of 310,000/. The 
building and endowment of the orphanage and almshouses 
represent a sum of about 260,000/. 

In our University Intelligence last week, in the paragraph re¬ 
lating to Prof. MacAlister’s iectures, the word (ktnmal bhould 
have been Aintra/. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

The Ameriran Naturabil, December, 1881, coiilains—-F. M. 
Endlich, on DeiLeiara.»L. F., Bessty, a sketch on the pro¬ 
gress of botany in the United htatcs in 1880,—J. D. Caton, the ! 
efleets of reversion to the wild state in our domestic animal*.— ' 
W, K. Higley, on the microscopic and general characters of the 
Mach tree aflected with the “yellows" (concluded).—W. II. 
Dali, on intelligence in a snail. 

Januapr, 1882.—S. A. Forbes, on the blind cave-fiihes and 
their allies fa new species of Cbologaster, C. jMnUifirus, from 
a spring in Soiuhem lllinovi, is described).—!^. C. F. GissIct, 
on a singular | arasitic Isopod [Bof^rus jxcAamenetieeia, Pnekd.), 
and on tome of its developmental stages (this interesting species, 
which is figured, was found on about 10 cent, of the common 
prawns {Fahtmonties vulgarit) examined,—William Trelease, on 
the heterogony of Oxalu vi^aeta.—]. M. Anders, Forests, flieir 
influence upon climate and rainfall—A. S. Packard, jun., gla¬ 
cial marks in Labrador (with a plate). 

The last number of the Journolef ike Russiam Chmiealatui 
Setiety (vol. xiv, fasc. ») contains, besides the minutes 
of WDcredings, ^ners on the constitution of compounds of the 
indigo gronpb by M. Lnbsvin; an iuterestii^ paper on the 
influence of nokmular weight of homoh^Ues in the so-called 
incomplete reactions, by Prof. Menshutkin; on Cauca«as 
naphtha, fay MM. Markovnikoff and OgloUln ; on the distribn- 
tion of magnttieal ewrents, by M. STonghinolf; and on the 
deetromagnetio theory of light of Wm. Maxwell, by M. 
Borgman. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 



' After a reference to paperi descriptive of parts of the skeleton 
of this dinosaur, by Professors Owen; Huxley, and binuclf, the 
author gives a detailed description of the skull, vertebrsl column, 
shoulder, and hip-girdles with their appendages. The skifllis 
essentially lisnrd-like, both in its general form and initsstmettmd 
detail*. The frontal k a paired t»ne. The premaxillse send up¬ 
wards mesial proceves separating the external nores; the exclu¬ 
sion of the maxilla from these nares by the external ascending 
process of the premaxilla is apparent more than real, since tlm 
maxilla is prolonged forwards beneath this proems, and comes 
into close proximity to the nostril. 7 he supra-oecipital enters 
into the foramen magnum. The palate fissured neark in its 
whole length is strictly laccrtilian. The presence or simple 
cylindrical teeth in the premaxiilce, of small, compressed teeth 
in the front of the maxilla and in the mandible, and of 
larger, more complex, compressed teeth lehind these, fore¬ 
shadow the incisors, premolar*, and molars of the higher 
vertebrate*. The vertehrx are opisthocflous in the neck, plaao- 
csrlous in the trunk at d Inins, and amphiriElous in the tail. In 
the neck and thoracic region of the vertebral column the ribs 
are forked. In (he loins a simple unforked riblet is anchylosed to 
the end of the transverse process. The s.'icrum comi^ses five 
vertebrse. The ilium has a very long prcacetabular process. The 
femur is shorter than the tibi.a; the inner trochanter U long aad 
acutely pointed. The tibia has a stout prwcnemial crest The 
tar-us consists of two bones (hat together form a sinuoub hollow 
upper surface, m which the tibia and fibula rest ; the outer 
bone representing the os calcis supports both bones of the leg, 
whilst tne inner, repreiienting the astragalus, bears the tibia only. 
In two feet evidence of two elements of a di-tal row of torsaua 
was found in the outer side of the foot. There arefour functional 
toes with 2, 3, 4, 5 phalanges counting from the inner ride of 
the foof, and a stylifonn rudiment of an outer metatorSal, devoid 
of phalange<>. This alone demonstrates the generic distinctness of 
Hypsihphodnt ixaml^anodon m which, as is well known, the hind 
foot comprises only three functional toes. The ungual phalanges 
are sharply pointed. The sternum is rhomboid. The ‘capula umI 
coroeoici have a general resemblance to those of Iguanodon, Tbc 
humerus has a considerable deltoid crest, and is shorter than the 
femur. The radius and ulna are shorter than the bymerus. The 
ungual phalanges of the digits resemble those of the hind toes, 
but arc smaller. 


Phjralcal Society, February 35.—Prof. G. C, Foster in the 
chair.-New Members: Prof. G. F. Fitxgerald, Trin. Col. 
Dublin, Mr. C. Richardson, Lieut. H. J. Dockrell, R.N., Mr. 
W. Ford Stanley, General H. Hyde, R.E., Mr. J. Buchanan. 
—Prof W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., read a paper on Faure's accumu¬ 
lator, giving the re<ults of experiments made by him and Prof. 
Perry on the efficiency, stonng-power, and durability of tbc 
battery. 1 be efficiency was got by measuring the power pnt in, 
and comparing it wi b that taken out, by means of Peny and 
Ayrton’s voltameter and ammeter. The authors found ihA the 
cell has great resmeitating power if left insulated after all the 
current appears to have been discharged. Care bad to be taluc 
to see that the cell was quite discharged hy letting it stand-on 
open elrcult for intervals and discharging between whiles. When 
this was done they found that the total loss for charges up to one 
million foot pounds need not be greater (ban 18* per cent, WiA 
glower charges they got a loss of only 10 per cent. As to ue 
storage, a mean current of 18 amperes gave, after eighteen hours’ 
discharge (six hours on three conseentke days), 1,440^000 foot 
pounds of work equivalent to i horse-power in forty-throa 
minutes. The cell contained 81 lbs. of rM lead, thus msJU^ 
a capacity of about 18,000 foot pounds per Ib. of red lasd, 'Iho 
cell showed no deterioration after two months of work.?-!^ 
Avrton then described a new fona of bis dispersion nhotoaMa^ 
which greatly reduces it In slxa and convenlenee. la« prindm 
of tbislnstmment has already been degoribed to the Society M 
the author. It consists ih uaing a oonoaye lens "to disperse 
stronger light, and thus obviate the necessity of putting it at a 
«wt distance if it is very powerftd, such os an cleom Sifob 
The powers of the twoli^ts arc compered hf the eye in 
meting the intensity of the shadows or a rod thrown on a wim 
lersan of blotting-paper hy the two lights simultaneoeu^^ 4 
^>erm candle S used ui the standard, and it Is plum qik 
n movable stand atan anf^ tn path of the oam bnm 
throtuh the lads. Bolhm leu and eaadle can be 
to and tnm the aereen -along a aede gtuliig their ftlatanmi 
and the stronger beam la icflcoted from a small 
ThisiainHlilaginlowly finfdioutottfleettbe fiqrfro<frtl|i 
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■amw piut of its surface whsterer angle it in placed at, aoi thus 
dM power of an electric light can be accurately given for every 
ati gb along which the ray travels from the lamp. Observations 
ate urough red and green glasses to get a better meuure 
of the power or the light Prof. Ayrton hasi found that ordinary 
air abaorbs Ae green rays of the electric light very strongly, and ! 
heuee, in order to get a proper test of an electric lamp, the : 
photometer should not be far from the light. The new disper- 
sldn photometer shown is the only one admitting of this precau¬ 
tion. Ar. Shoolbred stated that lie bod found from experiment 
that the carbons of the Swan and Maxim incande cent lamps 
bore a much higher current without breaking when fed from a 
Faure accumulator than from a dynamo-electric machine Prof. 
•Ayrton corroborated this statement, and said that he had oh* 
tuned a light of 800 candles from a Maxim lamp fed .by ui 
accumulator.—Prof. Sylvanus Thompson then read a paper on 
the electric rcbiatancc of carbon under pressure. It was generally 
stated that the resistance of carbon mmimshed under pressure, 
but he bad found fmm recent exixriments that the dimmuhon 
observed was really due to the contact lietween the electrodes 
and the carbon. Under pressure there are more points of 
contact between the metal and carbon than without jveii- 
snre. The result has an important bearing on the action of 
the carbon relay, rheostat, and microphone transmitter.—Prof. 
Ayrton pointed out that as carbon apparently diminished m 
resistance under a rise of temperature, this would seem to indi¬ 
cate it as a compound substance, since only simple substances 
seemed to increase in resistance with rise of temperature. Prof. 
Guthrie recalled that Dr. Moser had suggested that the alteration 
of the resistance of selenium under light was an effect of contact.— 
A paper by Mr. G. Gore was read, on the influence of the form of 
conductors on electric conductive resistance. Hi!> experiments 
were designed to show whether there was a difference of resistance 
In certun liquid conductors under the positive and negati vecurrent 
None was discovered.—Dr. Hopkmson, F.R.S., lead a paper 
on the refractive index and specific inductive capacity of trans¬ 
parent insulatlag media. He inferred from tried experiments 
and the electromagnetic theory that glass had a high refractive 
index for rays of very long wave-length. Dr. J. H. Gladstone 
suggested tut the point would be te^ed by experiment, and 
that the method of photogrwhing the ted rays might be cm- 
fdoyed.—Mr. J. Maefarlane Gray explained that an Ejection to 
one result of his former communication to the bociety, on the 
nicclfie beat of steam, was really a confirmatioa of it, as 
KMuault's value was erroneous 


Cheittical Society, Fehruaiy 16.—Prof. Roscoe, president, 
in the dbair.—Daring the evening it was announced that the 
Council proposed "Dt. Gilbert as the president for the coming 
year, Dr. Schunck and Mr. Grieis os vice-presidents, and Drs. 
Atkhison and Japp, Capt. Abney, and Mr. O’Sullivan, as 
Meadfbers of Council, instead of Dr. Tidy and Messrs. Carteighe, 
Roberts, and Warington.—The followln® papers were read 
On ben^Iphenol and its rdcrivatives. Part a, by E. Rennie. 
The author has obtained and studied the following derivatives;— 
bensyl^enol-snlphonic add, mononitrobenzylphenol, amido* 
beuylphenol, dlnitrobeneylphenol, nttrohromobe^lphenol. The 
tame mlrobromo derivative is obtained whether nitric add acts 
on the potassium bromosulphonate or bromine acts on^the 
potassium nitroiulphonste. The formulae of these substances 
must therefore be symmetrical. Beoxylpbenol is therefore'a 
para derivative. The author quotes other evidence in sufmort of 
thb vihw.—On the Buxton thermal water, by J. C. Thresh. The 
ifltihar has made a most complete analysis of this water, and 
gives full details as to the methods em^oyed.—On retrograde 
j^osphates, Iqr F. J. Lloyd. It has been long known (htd in 
tome snperphosphstes the percentage of soluble phosphate 
edginally present gradually decreases. Themhospute which 
hat become insoluble Is termed tetrogrqde pkosphafe, Hie 
Mthor has compared the diffonot solutions recommended by 
IteMniat, Petermaun, &o.» for extiaetliig these phoc^tet; he 
eondnies that a eold ammoniacal solution of amm^um dtrate 
oohUinlBg 30 per eent. of dtrie add is the most tultaUt solvinL 
-**Cotttrlbationa to the knowledge of the eomppaithm of hUoys 
. . -- - -na, 
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various old Roman bronxes, &c.—On the dissociation of chlorine^ 
by A. P. Smith and W. B. Lowe. The authors consider that 
thdr experiments prove that 1 gramme of chlorine at 6* C. 
becomes 0744 grm. of cUorihe at loio* C. 

Meteorological Society, February 15.—Mr. J. K. Laughton, 
M.A., F.R.A.S., president, in the chair.— llie following gentle¬ 
men were balloted for and duly elected Fellows of the Society c— 
W. Aronsberg, J.P., W. G. Birchbv, J. RandCapron, F.R.A.S., 
P. Crowley, RZ.S., W. W. Culcheth, M.InstC.E., D. Cun¬ 
ningham, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.S., S. Cu-ihing, W. N. Greenwood, 

E. Kitto, J. Mansergh, M.Inst.C.E., G. Oliver, M.D., H. S. H. 
Shaw, AhSoe.M.IastC.E., G. W, Stevenson, M.InstC.K, 

F. G.S., and W. H. Tyndall.—The papeis read were :—Notes 
of experiments 011 the dUtribution of pressure i^n flat surfaces 
perpendicularly exposed to the wind, by C. E. Burton, B.A., 
F.R.A.S., and R. H. Curtis, F.M.b. In the present state of 
aero-dynamics it seems to be impossible to make an a prwi 
investigation of the distribution of prei>sure on a surface exposed 
to the impact of the fluid In motion without introducing such 
limitations as render the solutions arrived at widely divergent 
from the results obtained by the exiieriments hitherto made. 
The authors therefore proposed to themsdves to attack the 
pioblem from the experimental side only, by a method which, 
as far as they know, has not been applied in the case of air, viz. 
tile appUcation of Pitot’s tube, suitably modified in form to the 
simultaneous measurement of the pressure^ at the centre and at 
any en-centrically situated point of a pressure plate of known 
dimensions. The results of the preliminary experiments are 
given in the present paper.—The principle of New 2 !«alaad 
weather forecasts, by Commander R. A. Edwin, R.N., F.M.S. 
—The high atmospheric preasurc of thq middle of January, 
1882, by H. Sowerby Wallis, F.M.S.—The electrical thermo¬ 
meter lent by Messrs. Siemens* Bros, for observing the tempera¬ 
ture of the air at the summit of Boston Church Tower was also 
exhibited. 

Euinburoh 

Royal Society, February 6.—Prof. Balfour, vice-president, 
in the chair,—Mr. John Aitken, in a paper on the Colour of the 
Mediterranean, and other waters, described a series of experi¬ 
ments which he had made last year as to the cause of the 
brilliant blue colour so characteristic of the Mediterranean and 
the Lake of Geneva. Two distinct theories had been advanced. 
The one explained the colour as due to leflection from small sus¬ 
pended particles whichdid not reflect the lower rays of thespectrum; 
(he other as the result of the absorbent action of the water itself 
i^n the white light before and after reflection from 1 he^e p.trticles. 
Ine former was shown to be inconsistent with the facts esta¬ 
blished by experiment, which could be fully explained upon the 
I latter theory. The greater the number of white reflecting 
particles the greener the water apjiears to be, a fact which 
! sufficiently explains the gradual deepening of the green to blue as 
one recedes from the shore. The waters of the Lake of Como 
owe their darkaest to the ab-cnce of reflecting particles, as Mr. 
Aitken very Ingeniouslv proved by scattering flnuy divM^ chalk 
in the centre of the fake, thereby producing a most bnlliant 
blue. The brilliancy depends greatly on the colour of the 
suspended particles; and observations in other parts of the 
earth’s surface go fer to show that great brilliancy is usually 
found where white sand lines the shore. Thus the dullness of 
tint in our waters is to be referred to the dull colour of the 
small suspended pwtides. The author had aho extended his 
observations to apring water, which was found to vary greatly 
in colour from dmgy yellow to emerald blue. The paper 
was itliutnted by enieriinents bearing out the views expressed, 
end led to a oonaderable discussion amongst the Fellows. 

Jlev. Prof. Duns, D.D,, read a paper on the surface 
geology of Middle Lochaber, giving a description of the 
peatr Mod, gravel heaps, angular d^m and boulders, which 
occur between the rivers Spain and Nevis, and along the 
'west Bld|>es of the N«yii Mountains. The paper was diicfly 
devoted to the boulders, their mineral character, Use, positieo, 
angk to kntiaon, and striation being particularly noted. It was 
drown thtt the peat had been fonuM after the depoUt of tta 
sands and grtvlis^ that the boulders occur m not m the heuM, 
that Uw pMldon of boolden In the plain nmy have ni ouidk sb> 
xdflfiiiiM fli fhflii OD moiiDtiilii sIodol thit ItiL th# 

iDiurkinfi abound in thii dbtiict, and that the bulk of the 
phMMMM may sltimatisly ba ezptiM by tb* veaognMm of 
twoaaovamanti-oBe outwards from Ben Nevisoi acsaiti^ ahd 
UMihir (and pnoadiiig) inwardi ftom Om west, north-west, 
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or north north tmt—Prof Chr^rstdl, ra some rag^ntive re 
marks on dielectnc strenrth, pointed ont the error into nhnh 
certain etpcnmenlera had fatten in imagining that the dielectfte 
strength of a medium m at all detei mined by the maximum 
diffiirence of potential that could exist between two conductors 
placed in it, the truth being that it depends on the dielectric 
tension On Paradays sense) that is, upon the resultint 
electric force or surface density at the ]Oint of rupture 
and, in reference to this de cnl ed some cx) enu cuts wl tcl 
he had lately carried out m cn lunction with I)i Mocfarlane 
1 rom these it appeared that the (fiiTerence of potential necessary 
to make a s[ aTk;|)ass between two charged I ^Ib was greater in 
the neiglib nirhiod of a {.ositively cliarged liody, nod less in the 

a rhbourbood of a nei^tively ct urged t ody than wlien no uch 
y was I resent A strong magnetic Add, on t) e c ntnii y, bad 
no efiect n tbc lielectric trengtb of air whctl er the lines of 
magnetic force were n the liicctni of or pcrpeiultculor to the 
direction of the electric force—evei tlougli the (rength f the 
Add was as much as Cuoo absolute units 1 he main port of the 
paper was taken up with a liscussi n, from tbe Ptraday and 
Maxaell {mint of view of the ea| eri aeuts of Thoms in Mac 
farlane, l>e la Kue, an 1 [tulle Amon,^ t other theoretical c n 
siderati r s the effect of a | arl cuhr variation in the speciAc in 
dnetive ca acity was inve tigoted Ihe uater dectromder 
V ith which he anti iJr Macfarlaue hod mode some measure 
rienU last yc r was refetrel to as I eng ii all protnbilily an 
effecitve an i accurate instrument f research in electrostatic ex| en 
ments—being at all events handier and more ra^wdly w rked than 
on ab olute electrometer of the rdinary consti net on 1 he results 
obtained by it he hoped ere long to lay bef re the Society —A 
Latin diagnoBi f new and 1 ttlc known phanerogamous plants 
collected m Socotra by Irof Bayley balf ur was laid on the 
table 

lARls 

Academy of Scieneea Febru iry 20 —M Jan n in the chair 
—Ihe following papers were read —Men 1 an olsenationsof 
small planets at ram Observatory during the la t jiiarter of 
18^1, by M Mouche* —On ome applicatims of the theory of 
elhptic functions by M Hermite —Double silts of mercurv, by 
M Hertbdot 1 his relates to double- lodsdes and chloroio Sides 
—NeU on pennatiganatc of potash considered is on antidote of 
snaka poiaom afrtfot of a publication of M le f acerda by M 
de Quatrefages Vipers abound in ilaute Manic and bome 
other departments n P ranee (as is proved by the large numi ers 
killed in coiibi Icration of a small premiu n on each viper) While 
tbe larger animals oilen recover fr m a bite goats sheep and 
dogs often succumb The effects on man too may lie senous 
and even Altai M de Quatrefages dc ires the new method (some 
details«f which he gives) to be made known He also suggests 
It might be of use against the di eases treated by M Pasteur — 
Kesearches on a spec al influence of the nervous system causing 
the stop|»age of exchanges between the blood and the tis on, by 
M Brown bequard I^eslon of almost any part of the nervous 
system will cause this stoppage, which is more pronounced the 
mote sudden tbe cause The effects an chiefly these —the 
venous blood becomes like artenal in eoloor it holds lesa 
carbonic oad than normally, thare are no convulsions bafmre 
death the body temperature falls, tbe blood vessels contract 
after death, blo<M u found la the left heart, and the properties of 
tbe spuiat cord, nerves and matcle^ persist — Actwa of high atmo 
sphene pressures on tbc animal oeganum, by M de Cyoiw To 
11 Bert’s apparatus ha added arrangements for meusurug the 
vuciauons of blood prauure^ pulsations, and respiratoty move 
ments^ and Amt stfanulabng sunafy nerrei. He Ands tbatoxygea 
ts not a special potaon for the organism, aumols die at hlg^ 
utaiespfaem pressutes, simply heconse, the casbemc amd (the 
chief eaettaat of tbe vosometor and respiratory centres) draun 
uh^ considerably, circniatson and resf isntnn step, the former, 
because of too* greet kmeidng of blootHtresanre, the letter, 
because of apnea, Thor heart beats ore aoceleratud for tha sama 
reaaoBB, tha osma uicimHiag Uie actwa ot the acoeleKthtf 
uems wbilr the nodemUnf aatwa of tha puauaiigastne is 
lessoed through faHnstof caiMe aaid>-0» tiw miuita erf 
malart^ by hL Rkhwd* ThtslaWlwweaBidr hf w. Laesna, 
OitUhnm MadartSe Ilf Bkhacdihas tsuMd its daudueaeai^ ia 
tile red corouelci, mfo a^ooUsa-of dadf gsuaihidisas (diepluwti 
tin brtawgmin). BMipinftl>epiiiw Bh»a-deaible rod oe 
wMprSuMa end iSSatf Hm tmuSmu. 

thin nwrtHstm iMaatly si If t»lw» BMhortlakfMr ie 
Mti, GMcfal^JIbwevciV (ha pniriti 


fmrous corpuscles lose elasticity and liecome very viscous, hence 
they accumulate in the caj illartes —A new apterous male 10 
Coceicltans {Acan/ifitwetu aunt, Sign ), by M Lichtenstein — 
Observatiois of comet ^^III 1881, at Pans Observatory, by 
M Big urdan —Oa the distribution of protuberance-, focnlse, 
and s hr spots ol served at Rome luring the second ami ihlrd 
quarters of 1881, by M Tacchuu I he faculm extended to higher 
latitudes than m the Arst quarter and protuborunces were ob 
served nearer Ihe jiole In winter and ummer a preponderance 
of protui eiaicc a| pear in the south 11 spring and autumn m 
the north —Solar st cctruscc i ic ol aervations at the Royal OSser 
vat n of the Roma 1 College during the ecoml and third quarters 
I of 1S81 by M laccbiii A continuous, increase (not very 
rapid) of h activ ty 1 indicated In July the protuberances 
sbow^ a econdary minimum and the s] ots a maximum, and 
M I ncchmi attacks M Faye s doubts as to Ibis —On the distri 
button in the 1 h i of ro ts of an algebraic equation of which 
the Ar t mcmier sat fes a linear differential equation of the 
second jrder by M I agnerre —On the theory of tttiiforiu 
functions of a varnl le by M Mittag 1 efUer —On the mtegra 

lion of the c tuation -f ^ 3 cc 

—On the practical solution of the problem of transiiort of fur^e 
to great it tancts by M I evy He i roposcs to have h gene 
rator conncctc 1 in juantity placed in « 1 anch circuits all c iii 
nected with two j 1 ts taken aibitranly m the principal (biAar) 
circuit—On the iclativc niotun of ihe earth and the ether ly 
Mr Mcbehfi—Com] ass without re istance for measurement 
of intense current, by MM Terquem anl Damien, ihi* con 
1 ts of n Kn 1 surveyoi s compass, under which is a Arit land of 
copper for c iculalion of a current under this a senes of rent 
angular {.leces f wood and other copper bands, the whole borne 
on a central rod 7 wo vertical bands b tng the current into any 
one of the hor xontal ones, according to the pesitioa in which 
you f X a pet, —Hydrodynamic expenments, &a (contmued), ^ 
Deebarme —On the saturation of phosphoric acia by bsae* and 
on chemical neutrality, by M Joly —On ferricyaahydric ocid^ 
by M Joan is —Action of iodine on nnphtalme at a hida tew^ 
pemture, by MM Blcuaurd and Vran —Ou the blue ancTgreen 
coloration of treningsr by M Gessard He isolated tbt- 
oignnism whidi produce; the bine pigment (pyoq'ajuiw), and 
afterwards changes it te greens —1 roubles of equilibration m 
young children deaf through otopiesu their disappeoranee on 
return of bearing by M Boucheron —On the evolution of teeth 
of Baixmdc , by MM Poucbel and Chabon —On the optical 
pioperties of crystalline bodies presenting the spherobthic form, 
by M Bertrand —M Mouchm made some remarks on pre 
seating a magnetic map of Russia by Col de TiUo 
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VIVISECTION 

T he discussion on this subject which has been carried 
on during the last few months in the,VV'2W/c<f;i/A 
Century and Eortnightly Review has now, we think, pro¬ 
ceeded sufficiently tar to render it desirable that we 
should give our readers a short summary of its progress. 
But as there are altogether some twelve or fourteen 
articles to be dealt with, we shall only have space to 
supply a general analysis of the facts and arguments, 
without being able to give an abstract of each article 
separately. 

As regards the general tone or manner of pleading, 

. there can be no doubt that the advant^^ inclines largely 
to the side of the physiologists; for while- with perhaps 
a slight exception in the case of some of the passages in 
the essays by Prof. Owen and Dr. Wilks-the physio¬ 
logists state their arguments in a calm and tolerant spirit, 
the essays on the other side—with the exception of one 
by Mr. Hutton—present, in a painfully marked degree, 
the features of bitterness and ill temper. But, disregard¬ 
ing this conspicuous difference in the style of writing, we 
shall endeavour to give an analysis of the arguments on 
both sides, the impartiality of which shall not be affected 
by the fixed opinion which this journal has always held 
upon the subject. 

The uiilUy of Vivisection is upheld by Sir James Paget, 
Prof, Owen, Dr. Wilks, Dr. Carpenter, Sir William Gull, 
Mr. Fleming, Dr. Brunton, and Dr. Yeo. This is done, 
not merely by stating the general truth, obviously a priori^ 
that ** it would be more reasonable to hope to m^e out 
the machinery of a watch by looking at it, than to hope 
to understand the mechanism of a living animal by mere 
contemplation "; but chiefly by enumerating instances in 
the past history of research where important advances of 
knowledge have been made by vivisection, and could not 
have been made otherwise. The cases mentioned are 
very numerous, so we must restrict ourselves to re- 
mentioning the more important. 

Sir James Paget says—and on such a topic he is 
entitled to speak with at least an unsurpassed authority— 
** Before HuntePs time it is nearly certain that ninety-lSve 
out of a hundred persons who had aneurism of the prin¬ 
cipal artery of the lower limb died of it. . . . At the 
present time it is as certain that of a hundred persons 
with the same disease less than ten die,” and if we con¬ 
template cases of aneurism in all other acteries, as well as 
deaths from Ueeding after large operations, the saving of 
life due b Hunter’s experiments is seen to be "very 
large.'* But Sir James does not neethessly prolong his 
ac^ by enumerating specific iastances; he sayst 
"obets have already abundantly illasrmted them; I wUI 
rather suggest some general consideratitiins on the ^ole 
Butyect, Looking back over the improweaaeatSiof prae- 
tleal medieiae and surgery durbg ftiy own obMtvvdon of 
them in jieaily fifty years, f seegttsat numbers of means 
p^tual'br 1^ saving of Uiras and for thff dstecUp&i 
imatMn, «r, wnady of diseasea aisd.phyiieiil 

by means of W'tte 

e»:;m use pf vfitich experiments on 4d^Bl 


have contributed. There is scarcely an operation in 
surgery of which the mortality is now more than half as 
great us it was forty years ago ; scarcely a serious injury 
of which the consequences arc half as serious; severaf 
diseases are retnedhible which used to be nearly always 
fatal; potent medicines have been introduced and safety 
used; altogether such a quantity of life and ot working 
power has been saved by lately-acquired knowledge .as is 
truly past counting. And in these advantages our 
domestic animals have had due share of the improvement 
of veterin.iry medicine." 

The next paper in the scries is by Prof. Owen, and is 
concerned mainly with the history of the indispens.able 
part which vivisection played in Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood and in Hunter’s experiments on 
the ligature of arteries. Although the latter topic occupies 
common ground with a part of Sir James Paget’s paper, 
the ovcrIapi>ing due to independent writing is not to be 
fretted, because Prof. Owen traces the history of the 
subject into more detail, in order to expose the fallacy of 
the anti-viviscctlonists, who say that Hunter was antici¬ 
pated in his results by other surgeons working by other 
methods. This, we think, he is completely successful in 
doing—so much so, indeed, thiit Mrs. Algernon Kingsford 
M.D., who supplies an essay in a succeeding number of 
the Nineteenth Century on “ The Uselessness of Vivisec¬ 
tion,” while disputing Sir James Paget’s mere statement 
of the fact that the surgical treatment of .incuristn is due 
to Hunter’s exporiments on deer, nevertheless finds it 
convenient entirely to ignore the historical details which 
are given by Prof. Owen ; and the same remarks apply tn 
this lady’s treatment—or rather evasion—of the facts 
concerning Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. 

Dr. Wilks makes utility the central portion of his argu¬ 
ment, and gives so many instances of the service which 
vivisection has rendered that we cannot here quote them. 
The instances he refers to concern the heart, circulation, 
functions of the brain, spinal cord, and nervous system 
generally, including its influence over the heart, lungs, 
stomach, kidneys, bladder, skin, and muscles, &c. 
"What,” he asks, quoting from Prof. Humphrey, "has 
been the infiuenefe of this upon medical treatment t . . . 
Take away the knowledge which we have received through 
vivisection, and conceive what a chaos would be our 
knowledge of the human body, and.our ideas of the treat¬ 
ment of the diseases of the human body ; you can 
scarcely conceive to what we should be reduced. Every 
man in the whole history of medicine, every man 
who has made, real advances in the knowledge of the 
of the human body, has done it through 
vivisection.” 

„Tbe utility of vivisection as further shown by SirW. 

Br. Cari^nterl, Mr. Fleming, and Dr. Brunton, 
ThaTormer aUodes to the discovery of the lymphatic 
sysfism, and of the capillary circulation, to " the great 
advanotf made by Boyle, Mayow, and Lower, in the 
same century **; and more especially to. the work 
Claafte Bernard on animal heat. Thn b specially attud^ 
to iiv^sequence of Miss Cohbe in her article ** writing 
ef the title of Cbude Bernard to be hemonred by physio- 
kigbts, sa]dng that such title is, at least partly, based on 
the invention of a stovn which should enable film to 
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iratch the process of ‘baking dogs alive’ '’—a statement 
‘'calculated, ijF not intended to convey a totally false im¬ 
pression both of the purpose and the details of these 
memorable experiments.” The importance of the latter 
in relation to preparing the way for a full understanding 
of the deadly phenomena of fever is then clearly ex¬ 
hibited, together with the fact that “if a dog be put Into 
a heated chamber and his blood be raised to the tempera¬ 
ture of a bird’s, he quickly dies”—so that the “baking 
alive ” really means raising the temperature of the dog’s 
blood through ten degrees. Every year in this country 
alone 40,000 persons die of scarlet and typhoid fevers— 
“baked alive” by them ; and this constitutes but a small 
part of the annual deaths in which exalted temperature 
is a fatal factor. No wonder therefore that medical men 
pay tribute to the memory of Bernard for opening the 
way to an understanding of the subject, such that “ this 
fiery furnace, with its uncounted millions of victims, 
science hopes to close ; and It is quite reasonable to 
believe that the time will come when fever will be as 
much under our control as are the movements of a chro¬ 
nometer.” When to this it is added that “ Bernard, in 
these experiments on fever, sacrificed two pigeons, two 
guinea-pigs, less than twenty rabbits, and six dogs,” wc 
cannot think that the selection by Miss Cobbe of her 
favourite atrocity is a very fortunate one. 

Sir William Gull proceeds to consider the great gains 
which have accrued to medical science through some of 
the experiments of Magendie, and those of Marshall 
Hall; and Or. Brunton, in a singularly telling article, 
shows how in an ordinary diagnosis it is impossible to 
advance a step without using at every point knowledge 
gain^ by experiments on animals. He also appeals to 
the British Pharmacopoeia to prove that to vivisection 
“wc owe the introduction of the most valuable of our 
new remedies.” Between the editions of 1864 and 1867 
there are added seven new drugs, of which at least the 
two post useful—vis. carbolic acid and physostigma—are 
due to vivisection. Again, between the editions of 1867 
and 1874 wc find eleven new remedies, of which the three 
most oseful—pepsinc, chloral, and a nitrite of amyl— 
were discovered, or theU- uses perfected, by experiments 
on animals. So that, without considering “many other 
new remedies which are still on their trial, and which 
will, in all probability, be added to the next edition of the 
Pharmacopoeia, it is a matter of already accomplished 
fact that “ the introduction of nearly all the most valuable 
new remedies which have been added to the Pharma¬ 
copoeia since the year 1864” have been discovered by 
vivisection. 

Still confintflg oursdves to the question of utility, we 
have next to notice the essay by Mr. Fleming, who under¬ 
takes to show that even in the exclusive interests of 
animals themsdvesr.it is most ill-advised to tie the hands 
of science in its investigation of disease. Anthrax 
alone, in a single district of France, kills about 178,000 
sheep a year, and in 1857 loofioo horses perished from 
this disease in Russia abne. Many, other equally start-. 
liBg statistics are given ,* and now’; owing to the labora¬ 
tory experiments of Pasteur am 4 ^ers, there » no 
loB^r any doubt as to the vnfaie.of.potective inocula¬ 
tion;” and the aamc method has been fbund equally 
efibc^ in protectii^' poultry,from It 


IS not improbable that hydrophobia, glanders, cattle 
plague, pleuro-pneumonia, swine-plague, sheep small-pox 
distemper, and tuberculosis, will all admit, by modifica¬ 
tions of the same method, of being similarly brought 
under control. 

In connection with utility wc have space only to refer 
to one other case, but this the most conspicuous. We 
allude to the work of Lister, which, as Dr. Carpenter 
says, “ constitutes by far the greatest single improvenieat 
ever introduced into surgical practice," and which, as Dr. 
Wilks says, “ has been the means of saving the lives of 
thousands every year, both in England and on the 
Continent.” Yet Prof. Lister “ found that he was obliged 
to discontinue his important investigations or conduct 
them abroad. He chose the latter course, and went to 
France; for, he said, ‘even with reference to small 
animals, the working of the Act is so vexatious as to be 
practically prohibitory of experiments by a private 
worker like myself, unless he chooses to incur the risk of 
breaking the law .*" 

Such, then, is a brief abstract of the evidence on the 
head of utility. This evidence is not disputed by the 
writers on the other side, with the exception of Miss 
Cobbe and Mrs. Kingsford ; but the writings of these 
ladies upon the subject are so extravagant and ill-advised 
that even an ignorant reader must feel their judgment 
upon this head to be valueless.^ With the unanimous 
opinion before them of the International Medical Con¬ 
gress, the British Medical Congress, and of all persona 
whose knowledge of physiological science entitles them to 
be beard on this point. Lord Coleridge and Mr. Hutton 
adopt a line of argument which, so far at least, is more 
judicious. Lord Coleridge says: ” I will not dispute with 
them as to the fact. A lawyer ought at any rate to know 
the folly of encountering an expert without the knowledge 
decessary for success in the conflict. 1 deny the practical 
conclusion sought to be drawn from it on grounds of 
another sort, which appear to me of overwhelming force,” 
And Mr. Hutton says ; '* I have never believed all thesis 
experiments to be scientifically, or even medically, worth¬ 
less,” and he allows that some of them (inot^tions) 
have been “ vtiy fruitful” 

We may, then, take the evidence of utility as being 
beyond all question by any reasonable and impartial 
mind. Next let us consider the arguments which are- 
adduced against vivisection other than the suicidal one 
of inutility. These may- broadly be classed under two 
headings—those which assert that vivisection Is immoral. 
and those which assert that it is irreligious. 

In considering these arguments we may best* b^nwith 
the essay of Lord Coleridge, and in doing so we find it 
difficult to strike the balance between our respect for the 

' The ftuthoritjr of Sir W. Ferguuoo and of Sir Ourlu Boll b ladood 
quoted in tuppwt of tho UMkMMn of vlvbaotion to nf|trr, but tMl 
opinion on thii eublect—or tubw tho oplniop of tho fornw, beenun the 
Lttor did n>t Uvo to lee all tho roeulu olluded to by Sir Jaau h 

imaeOMinbly autwdsbod by ^ofcKorinl opinion In gmend that b b iiiMN 
ceting chiefly beeauee of ita iwlalad dianuMr. ri^ho only other bmm In 
t^papoiathatdaeervMflwnMnoor argnmottt b that lalbiMioa from tho 
ruulu of Mpeijinenison a nl o n b to tho ^ysiobiM eoenoHj of shhi abp 
60 ertotMou, V even mbbn^i^ But what deaa thli aigunumf ihol^l 
8in«lynotthat,ybrhMrrdur«,«9ailmttUon ihonaanatt^OglHWOfdli 
honan body ahould not twnndo. NohetaneeflOa bopointad (0 ofaflesi 
or om debiorbuh mbtabo hating baen SMtdo aa a ooBMVUOoo df nsflsuli 
ottootoui InbnMiet. aOtk b or aB 19 wly that a* iMtSM* dM.Ma 
arila. 
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maiif tnd our astonishment at the feebleness of his pro¬ 
duction. Taking as fair and unbiased a view as we can, 
it appears to us that, as a mere matter of pleading, if this 
is all that can be said, even by a Lord Chief Justice, in 
favour of abolishing physiological experiment, the physio¬ 
logists could not well find a better advocate. Indeed, as 
the paper throughout shows ill-concealed evidence of in¬ 
tolerable irritation, Its manner, as well as its matter, 
suggests that the writer himself begins to feel that he has 
committed a mistake in too early and too warmly espousing 
an irrational cause. But, be this as it may, we shall 
endeavour to state, as fairly as we can, the course of his 
argument. 

We have already seen that he expressly disregards the 
question of utility, and bases his argument ** on grounds 
of another sort,” These grounds are that, even if prac. 
tically useful to the extent claimed by physiologists and 
medical men, knowledge gained by vivisection ought not 
to be sought or tolerated, inasmuch as it is “ unlawful,” 
or “ pursued by means which are immoral." Here, at 
least, we have a definite marking out of the “grounds” 
on which Lord Coleridge justifies his determination, as he 
says, “earnestly to support the Bill which Mr. Reid is 
about to submit to the House of Commons,” t e. the Bill 
for total abolition. We think, therefore, that it becomes 
a matter of importance clearly to define what is here 
meant by “ immoral ” and “ unlawful." The only indica¬ 
tion given by Lord Coleridge of such a definition is as 
follows: “ I deny altogether that it concludes the ques¬ 
tion to admit that vivisection enlarges knowledge; 1 do 
not doubt that it does, but I deny that the pursuit of 
knowledge is in itself lawful; still more do I deny that 
the gaining knowledge justifies all means of gaming it.” 
So far as these general propositions aro' concerned the 
principles of morality are obvious, and would be disputed 
by na one; but now for the special case of vivisection. 
"To begin with, proportion is forgotten. Suppose it 
capable of proof that by putting to death with hideous 
torment 3000 horses you could find out the real nature of 
some feverish symptom, I should say without the least 
hesitation that it would be unlawful to torture the 3000 
horses." Now in the first place, supposing—as we must 
suppose if the illustration is to stand as argument— 
that the knowledge gained concerning the “feverish 
symptom” is to be knowledge useful in the saving of 
human life, we think that a truer note of “morality" is 
struck by Sir James Paget when he writes of a man whom 
he saw die under chloroform faultlessly givfn, “ he was 
«o good and generous a man that I felt it would have 
been right to a hundred animals either to save his life 
or to find out why he died, and to be able in the feture to 
avert so awful a catastrophe” And if it is bound morality 
thus to feel that one hundred animab may be sacrificed 
to avert one such catastrophe, can it be otherwise to feel 
that three thousand animals may be “lawfully” sacri- 
Soed whh the certainty of gaining assured knowledge^ 
jfertUs is the argument—which is to save many human 
lifes? 

But, In the second {dace, this bringaus to thq <piestioa 
^glN^wrrioD, whldi is la^ vaguely presented In Urd 
^MifdlgebBlditratioa. And on this question the physio* 
itsdy to join issue ^ in feet it fe ono 
^tli^atiwgeit postdenhfind eansot be mofe tersely 


stated than it is by Dr. Carpenter, whose very temperate 
and most judicious essay on the “ Ethics of Vivisection," 
appears in the same number of the Fortnightly Rexntw, 
and in this, as in several other points, anticipates Lord 
Coleridge’s arguments in a manner singularly complete. 
He here says: “ My argument then, is that if in all the 
foregoing cases (/>. of animal labour, &c.} the moral con¬ 
sciousness of those who consider themselves most elevated 
in the scale of humanity justifies the infliction of animal 
suffering for what is obviously a real benefit to man, even 
though the continuance of such benefit involves the ton- 
stant renewal of the sufferings much more is a temporary 
and limited infliction justifiable, for the discovery of such 
scientific truths as have a clear prospective bearing on 
human well-being, moral as well as physical, since every 
' such discovery, once established, is a boon for ever^ not 
only in its direct applications, but in serving as a stepping- 
stone to further discoveries, which may prove of still 
more priceless benefit." 

Again, Sir W. Gull very properly asks: “ Why does 
Lord Coleridge, for the purpose of his argument, select 
horsess and why so large a number as three thousand ? 
He must know that the horse has been but little experi* 
mented upon ... so that the supposition of three 
thousand horses and hideout tot ment is an exaggerated 
expression, out of proportion to the facts—misleading, 
and in no way conducive to a fair judgment of the ques¬ 
tion at issue." The truth is, it would be better for the 
cause which Lord Coleridge has embraced if “propor¬ 
tion " could be “ forgotten" ; for the strongest point m 
the counter-argument is that there is no comparison 
between the ratios—as Pain inflicted on animals for other 
purposes: Pain inflicted by Vivisection:: Prevention of 
Pain resulting from the former: Prevention of Pain, or 
other utility, resulting from the latter. And theiefore, 
just because they do not forget the question of proportion, 
physiologists maintain that it is unreasonable in humani¬ 
tarians to attack the only kind of “ cruelty " that is really 
fruitful—and fruitful a hundredfold— m mitigating pain, 
not only in the case of man, but, as Mr. Fleming shows 
by his very astonishing tabular statements, also in the 
case of animals. Yet this essential argument has wholly 
escaped the observation of Lord Coleridge, and as a con¬ 
sequence he entirely misapprehends the subordinate argu¬ 
ment of the physiologists who point to cases of admitted i 
wholesale, and useless kinds of cruelty as those towards 
whiph the energy* of humanitarians should be directed. 
For he represents this argument as saying: Because there 
are many other kinds of cruelty of greater magnitude in the 
world, feerefore “something which, consistently with all 
this arguments may be horribly cruel and utterly worth- 
ItfAt it lo be let alone.” Truly Lord Coleridge may be 
“ positively mortified tp have to notice ” such an argument 
oa this ;1>nly no one, so fer as our knowledge extends, has 
ever advanced it. No physiologist could be simple enough 
to defend vivisection on the supposition that it "may be 
hoiribly cruel ind utterly worthless.” The real argument to 
wbk^ Lord Coloridge refers is this :-*Beoause there are 
many practices permitted which Bref* without question 
hocriltiy cruel vA utterly usdesSf therefore It is irrational 
felly to sratte the ^ergy of humanitarian feeling In a war- 
fete against the only kind dr pain-giving practice which is 
directed towatde the mttigttimi of pain, and whteh has 
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already been successful in this its object to a degree out 
of all proportion to the pain inflicted. 

IF it is true, as the physiologists agree with Lord Cole¬ 
ridge in maintaining, that the ethics of vivisection turn 
upon this question of proportion, it becomes morally as 
well as logically Incumbent on all tho^e who take an 
active part in the anti-vivisection movement to make 
themselves acquainted with the facts by which alone this 
question can be determined. We therefore recommend ^ 
all who arc interested in the subject to read the very j 
powerful essay by Prof. Gerald Yeo in the current num¬ 
ber of the Fortnightly Rivmo. This essay, when con- | 
trasted with that of Lord Coleridge or Miss Cobbe, 
«xhibits in a striking manner the difference between 
knowledge and imagination, and therefore we do not 
4hink it can be said that the measured censure bestowed 
by this writer is too strong where he thus alludes to the 
above illustration of 3000 horses put to death by "hideous 
torment”—'* I should have thought it impossible that a 
vnan who declares,' I am not conscious of any distorting 
influence on my judgment; I have no anti-scientific bias,' 
could have suggested a case so horribly improbable. The 
extravagant irrelevancy of such a sacrifice, and its utter 
incompatibility with anything that can be called physio¬ 
logical research, are so manifest as to need no comment. 
Surety the writer cannot leally imagine that such sheer 
brutiility is within the range of possibility; or does he 
merely make the hideous suggestion in order to frighten 
those who have no knowledge of the matter ? I refer to 
this sentence simply as an illustration of how unfounded 
ami inaccurate ideas sometimes originate. For there can 
be no doubt that the mere mention of this appalling pro¬ 
blem by such an authority, however repugnant it may be 
to common sense, cannot fail to leave ■lome very unpleasant 
traces in the minds of many who imagine that a Lord 
Chief Justice would not undertake to write articles in a 
leading review, unless he had some accurate knowledge * 
«f the practical bearings of the subject'* 

Prof. Yeo has written his article m order to place such 
knowledge within reach of the general public, and he has 
evidently done so with the honest purpose of being 
"accurate.” He says: "The exact relation of painful 
experiment to physiology may be best seen in a short 
-analysis of physiological methods. Practical phynology 
is made up of four departments, in which its histological, 
chemical, physical, and viul branches are respectivdy 
studied. . . . Thus in fully three-quarters of practical 
physiology living animals do not appear at all All vivi¬ 
sections are found in the fourth branch of physiology, 
but even here they form a very small part, for a largo 
itttinber of experiments on living animals (including man) 
ari carried on without either cutting or pain.*’ Tddog 
then the subdivision of possibly paingiving expccineats, 
Prof. Yeo gives an analysis of the Parliamentary Reports 
during the last five years, in order to get at tbe precise 
number of paingiving expertments which, during that 
' <tittie, have bm made in this country. From these iqpsres 
■ft appears that about three-fbwfta of the possibly pain- 
giving experimente were rendered pnialeee by the ndminis* 
tftttien (d anaesthetics, and of thnreainbiiiig fourth, fintr- 
ifths were "like vacomatioaor ^hypetNnide Injecdon 
of morphia, the pain efwhich is of nofnent ni—ut" The 
anindar percentage 15 , thetelbfe^ ns fhSowiH" • 


Absolutely painless . 7S 

Ai psinfid as vaccination . so 

„ healing of a wound. 4 

„ surgical operation . i 

iw 

Thus, since the statistics have begun to be taken under 
the new Act, it is a matter of numerical statement that in 
this country only i per cent, of expetiments in vivisection 
are attended with pain greater th^ that caused by prick¬ 
ing with a needle or healing from a cut Therefore we 
must here repeat our judgment that in this discussion it 
is shown to be the anti-vivisectionists, and not the physio¬ 
logists, who have " forgotten *’ the question of " propor¬ 
tion*’; for nothing can prove more conclusively than 
these figures that Lord Coleridge*s statement of the 
case becomes true only if it is quoted with inverted 
meaning—" There is no proportion between the end and 
the means." 

But Prof. Yeo is speaking of physiology as practised in 
England. Foreign usages he does not feel that it devolves 
on hmi to defend, and he appears to have an easy task 
where he shows that all the array of horrors which the 
anti-vivisectionists have been able to collect from the 
past history of physiological research have been derived 
from abroad. And it appears but fair argument to draw 
this distinction. This country cannot legislate for foreign 
physiologists, and no particle of evidence has ever been 
forthcommg to show that English phydologists are less 
scrupulous than the rest of their countrymen in their 
regard for animal suffering. On the contrary, long b^ore 
the agitation began these physiologists themselves at the 
British Association formally laid down and formally 
accepted a carefully worded code of rules (quoted in the 
essay by Sir W, Gull) to guide their action with a view to 
nummumg of pain; and they have never, either collec¬ 
tively or singly, objwted to legislatioB against poulble 
abus^ while many of them have distinctly expressed 
their approval of such legtHation. The long array of 
atrocities which constitutes the bulk of Miss Ctdibe's 
paper is therefore quite irrelevant to any question in 
which this country is concerned. At most she can only 
argue, as Mr. Hutton argues—Because sudi things have 
happened on the Continent they rney alao possibly happen 
in England; and the answer is, By all means let there be 
legislation to guard against the possibility. And Pro£ 
Yeo proves, we think conclusively, that the eiuiting Act 
is abundantly sufficient for this purpose.^ 

Another argument on the score of morality thut bu 
been advanced is one which is w^ and tempemUly 
1 stated by Mr. Hutton. He says: **¥001 cannot tqkc a 
step so certain to stimulate the thoughtless crodty whkdi 
still survives among us, as to sanction tbe delibuale in¬ 
fliction of a great mass of thoughtful crudity, juttMed 
only by the prospect of ultimate benefit to man at tbe 
cost of untold agoiues to bis misemUe fellovMveatunw.*' 
But bere^ if tbe misrstatemeht of tbe ^proportion* qitel- 
tion presented by tbe c<mdadiBg words is dimsaniifld, if 
is evident that the point of ethics raised must oe dM^r- 
mined soldy by constdennion whether tbe 
cruelcy " is inflicted witboiit an 
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moral justification. And to as&umc that it it so is to beg 
the whole question. 

Only one other argument of an ethical kind remains to 
be considered, and we are sorry to say that it has been 
advanced by Lord Coleridge—sorry because it is so 
childishly weak. It is the old argument that if the 
advancement of knowledge is taken to justify the vivisec¬ 
tion of animals, as much or still more should tf be taken 
to justify the vivisection of men; and in view of the 
horrible possibility thus suppose:!, Lord Coleridge ex¬ 
claims—** 1 hope that morals may always be too much 
for logic; it is permissible to express a fear that some 
day logic may be too much for morals.’* Logic I Only 
on the assumption that ah animal is a rational and a 
moral as well as a sentient creature, and that its reason 
and its morality are on a level with those of man, would 
the argument become logically valid; and it is just 
because the physiologists do *' consent to limit the pursuit 
of knowledge by considerations not scientific but moral,” 
that they are obliged to draw the same logical distinction 
between men and animals as that which is drawn by the 
Legi^ture. 

Coming lastly to the side of Religion, Mrs. Kingsford 
concludes her article with a paragraph which we think 
worth quoting, as it may serve to indicate the value of her : 
opinions generally : ** If I should be .asked what is the 
position taken by the leading champions of ‘free* 
vivtseetion, and concealed from the public under the plea 
that the practice conduces largely to the benefit of 
humanity, I would define it thus 
** I. Repudiation of the religious and sympathetic 
sentiments, and of the doctrine of man’s moral responsi¬ 
bility as superstitious and untenable. 

“ a. Deliberate determination to dissociate themselves 
from all but those who join in such repudiation ; and to 
make the practice of experimental physiology on living 
animllt a rallying-point for the expression of that 
determination.” 

Surely it must appear to Mrs. Kingsford that these 
leading champions ” are adopting somewhat roundabout 
means to secure their very remarkable ends, 

Lmrd Coleridge -asks: ** What would our Lord have 
s^, what loidcs would He have bent upon a chamber 
filled with 'the unoffendii^ creatures which He loves,’ 
dying undtf torture deliberately and tmentionally in¬ 
flicted?** And Prof. Yeo answers: *'I cannot imagine 
any such chamber of horrors, any more than 1 can his 
otW hideout wggestion; ’ * and adds that concerning the 
md facts of vivisection as perfbemed in this country, 
"my conscience unhesitatingly tells me that it would 
have met with the foil authority and approval of 
our Lord. . . . And I like to bear in tpind the texts 
which seem to have an accurate bearing upon the 
sdbjeei^ ‘ Ye are of more vnlue than many sparrows,’ 
''How much then is a man better than a sheep 7 *** Simi- 
tkrly Sir W. Gull and Dr. Carpenter support physiological 
on grounds of Christianity add Theism^ and it 
ieevident thin ttw religious side of the question really 
hii^ on the ethical. If vieisection is cruel, it b also 
iese^gions; but if It is the highest, mercy, f^ysNogiste 
diim, though ftom those to whem their woih has 
liMih cif pHceltsvealM they may not dtwnys Mitobe, the 
UMM»¥th0^i)iim«ifitl 


FISHEKS EARTH'S CRUST'* 

Physics of the Earth's Crust. By the Rev, Osmond 

Fisher, M.A., F.G.S. (London ; Macmillan and Co.r 

i88i.) 

R. FISHER is well known to geologists as the 
writer of various important papers on Mountain 
Chains, Terrestrial Heat, and other physical phenomena 
of the earth. He has in this volume not merely collected 
these papers, but added so much new matter that they 
form only a small part of the book. It deals with those 
regions whither we cannot pcnctrcite, and might be called 
a Treatise on Concealed Geology. 

It has been made a reproach to geologists that their 
mathematics never get beyond the Rule of I'hrce. M r, 
Fisher may redeem them from the reproach. Indeed ar>< 
unmathematical reader, when he sees pages covend with 
symbols, may be tempted to close the book in desjjaif 
and imagine it a case of /iijficif iJyf»/ier/wfToir How¬ 

ever he would not act wisely. If be read steadily on, 
only omitting such calculations as he cannot understand, 

^ he will obtain many fruitful ide.'is, and follow several 
chains of sound and careful reasoning. 

After a discussion of the rate of increase of temperature 
met with below the surface of the earth (which he con> 
dudes by adhering to the customary view of a unifornv 
rate) Mr. Fisher reprints his former calculations of the 
enormous and overwhelming pressure to which the crust 
of the earth would be subjected, if the interior shrank 
away from it by contraction. The pressure would be 
such as the strongest rocks could not resist. The engi¬ 
neers of the St. Gothard Tunnel were almost baffled in. 
attempting to sustain less than a mile’s thickness of 
yielding rock. What arches or rings, wh.it metal or 
granite would stand two thousand times that stress? 
There can be no doubt therefore that contraction ts a 
cause adequate in intensity to contort any strata however 
thick, or uplift any continent however lofty. Adequate 
in intensity most certainly; but has it been sufScient in 
quantity ? This question, Mr. Fisher next considers. 
The answer will probably surprise many geologists; 

When the earth first formed a solid crust with aglowingr 
nucleus reaching to within, a few feet of the surface, the 
nucleus would begin to cool and contract. As it shrank, 
the shell settling down on to it must crush itself into 
wrinkles. As successive internal portions solidified and 
were united to the solid crust, the remaining nucleQ<« 
wuttld continue to shrink, and the volume crushed out 
from the crust in process of accommodating itself would 
grow* correspondingly greater. The wrinkles would be 
tpdgniftad. From Sir W. Thomson’s formula; for tlie 
intern^temperatures of a cooUng globe Mr. Fisher cal¬ 
culates the toul volume of the wrinkles that could have 
.been {wpduced by now. Hcfltbows that this cannot pos- 
ifibly be so much as die' fifteenth part of the volume of 
cotttfbental. elevations above the sea bottom : more 
.probabtjr^Qt even the sixtieth part. Though he considera 
the nudeus flAH while Sir W. Thomson tbiidis the wbojb 
gldbe would have been sdid or nearly se, this does nbt seem 
to affect the correctness of the conclifi^n. At the s:^ 
tiifieliititeiaM, inadequate for continents, might yet b« 
hb^antly su^ient for the existing mountain chutes, 
•od foecBMiy pvedecesiws of them. 
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Th(f theory of the earth's constitution put forward in 
this volume is that the surface on which we stand belongs 
to a crust some thirty miles thick, floating on a substratum 
of slightly greater density. Below this substratum may 
be a solid nucleus, must be if Sir W. Thomson's proof of 
the earth's rigidity be accepted; but this book does not pro< 
fess to go deeper. The floating crust cannot be supposed 
to possess much strength, so that the weight of mountain 
chains would break through it, unless they have beneath 
them corresponding protuberances on the under side of 
the crust, which shall support them by the additional 
buoyancy so produced. A plastic crust under compres¬ 
sion would yield above and below, and thicken, as two 
pieces of hot sealing-wax spread out when pressed 
together, so as to give rise to such double bulges as are 
s upposed. However, it is shown that even on this theory 
contraction cannot have produced the whole of existing 
terrestrial inequalities of surface, and could hardly even 
have-lifted the continents above the sea-leveL The 
general result of these suppositions would be that the 
crust beneath the ocean basins must be denser and 
thinner than that beneath the continents. To every ocean 
depression must correspond a similar larger concavity 
below, and continental elevations must have much greater 
protuberances answering to them on the under-side. 
Thus, could we strip off the crust like a hide, and turn it 
over, we should find the under-side reproducing the upper- 
side, only with every feature magnified. 

This conception may be deemed at first sight strange 
and wild, yet it certainly affords an easy explanation of 
one or two rather singular phenomena. It was found 
during the Indian Survey that the mountain mass of the 
Himalayahs attracted a plummet much less than it ought 
to do, and that the cavities which contain the waters of 
the ocean, instead of causing a diminution of attraction, 
show an increase. Now it is shown that the protuberances 
of light material below the former and the concavities filled 
with the denser substratum below the latter would pro¬ 
duce exactly such results. Also the hemisphere of water, 
which maintains its position in spite of continental attrac> 
tioD, is thus sufficiently accounted for. Again, since the 
floating crust must sink wherever weighted, and rise 
wherever matefial has been removed, we see how vast 
thicknesses of sediment might be accumulated without 
much perceptible change of depth, and mountains suffer 
continual degradation, and yet never be entirely effaced. 

Another remarkable argument is derived from the 
-observations in the St. Gothard Tunnel, which show that 
the rate of increase of internal temperature is slower there 
•than beneath plain countries, and slowest where the 
mountain is highest. This should not be the case, per- 
«eptibly were the earth cooling as a uniform solid. 
Assuming these rates to be uniform, and allowing for the 
cold due to the elevatimi, it is easy to calculate the 
depths at which any particular temperature would be 
reached. If there bh a molten nucleus its surfkce should 
be a surface of uniform temperature. But the depth at 
which a temperature of fusion can' be reached will be 
found faf grmter under the mountains than under the 
plains. Hence, says Mr. Fisher, the soUd cnist must 
have protuberances below, answolflf to die mountains 
above. 

This argument is weighty.. It apprbflj^ near (o 


demonstration. If this slower rate of temperature-increase 
below mountains were satisfactorily made out, and if we 
could be sure that the rate remained uniform at all 
depths, the existence of such protuberances would be 
almost proved. It is difficult to see what other supposi¬ 
tion could be made. However, with the wide dis¬ 
crepancies at present experienced in the observations of 
such temperatures, and with the evidence that exists for 
a rate depending on the depth, a sceptic is not quite com¬ 
pelled to assent. 

No theory of the earth's crust can be complete which 
docs not provide the machinery for earthquakes and 
volcanoes. Mr. Fisher, for this purpose, supposes his 
subterranean fluid to contain, in intimate union with itself, 
vapour in considerable quantities. This vapour is to be 
retained in the fluid by the superincumbent pressure, as 
gas is in the liquid of a soda-water bottle, and will, if such 
pressure be removed, be disengaged from the molten' 
matter as the gas disengages itself when the cork is 
drawn, though much more slowly, by reason of the vis¬ 
cosity of the fluid. This agrees with the view taken by 
Prof. Judd in his recent volume on Volcanoes. It will be 
a novel idea for many of us to imagine the earth like a 
globular bottle of effervescent liquid,'and its crust like ice 
covering a lake of aCrated-water. But such a constitution 
would account for many of the phenomena of eruptions. 
The earthquakes which usually herald them, the rise of 
molten material in a fissure, the existence of permanently 
liquid lava like that in Kilauea, the quiescence of neigh¬ 
bouring vents, the growth, death, and revival of a volcano, 
all follow as natural consequences. The diflerence in the 
lavas ejected from adjacent craters and the supposed order 
of succession in the products erupted are also accounted 
for, but not so satisfactorily. The theory is a very im¬ 
portant one, and appears on the whole the most satis¬ 
factory that has yet been propounded. 

It is natural to suppose that the emission of the vapour 
from this substratum would tend to produce a contraction 
of the nucleus. When we consider bow far the volume 
of the ocean exceeds that of the continents it is surprising 
to be told in the chapter on the Extravasation of Water 
that this supposition cannot account for them. However 
it will be found on examination that much depends on 
the hypothesis. The supposition made is not local eims- 
sions of liquid producing cavities, but a general exudation 
and consequent crumpling of the cnisf. The analogy .js 
not to the subridences in Cheshire, where brine has been 
removed, but to the wrinkled skin of an apple as It dries. 

The reader of this volume must bear in mind that most 
of tbe numerical results from time'to time obtainled and 
used are deductions from assumed data, and not inde¬ 
pendent truths. Such is a statement which often occurs 
in the calculations, that the contraction required to pre-^ 
duce the existmg inequalities of ihe. earth's lorfooe is 
0-0105. He must also distinguish real ctmfirmatfams of 
the theory such as the deviations in the plumb-lfoe and 
the slower subtomneon temperature 4 ocxaase in dm 
neighbourhood of mountains, ftofo mere appearsaces of 
coincidence in numerical resuUs. The latter are in sev^ 
cases necesi^ cgnioquenees of Idcntldd itsiainptk^ 
The agency iai Intruded ^Ires. in producing Mevntim aid 
compression does not seem altSittler a natural obe, Yfo 
may (ioaceive ttaittoittst passing d^ into JuU^ 1^ 
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10 readily that the fluid should, pass again into a solid 
centre. Another formidable difficulty is that a subter> 
ranean ocean must be subject to tides, as much as the 
tea would be though covered by ice. This is passed over 
somewhat lightly with the suggestion that viscosity may 
be sufficient to obscure all tidal phenomena. Doubtless, 
too, other difficulties will start up for which it may not 
be easy to find a solution. But every theory is sure to 
present difficulties. Time must show whether they mul¬ 
tiply or die away. 

One or two points do seem to emerge from this assem¬ 
blage of calculations as fairly clear, and established on 
tolerably firm foundations. Such are, that contraction of 
the earth by cooling is inadequate to the production of its 
greater inequalities. The earth cannot ^ a mass quite 
so homogeneous as on the theory of having cooled from 
a perfect fluid it is often assumed to be. There must be 
subterranean irregularities of density. Besides these, the 
phenomena of volcanoes seems to be explained best, as 
yet, by the existence of vapours and gases in intimate 
mixture with the materials below its crust. And a sub¬ 
stratum plastic, if not fluid, will account for many facts 
which are ordinarily very perplexing. But, to quote from 
a striking quotation made in the volume itself, Of all 
known regions of the Universe the most unsafe to reason 
about is that which is beneath our feet." E. Hill 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
[Tkt EdUor dm mthold himulf mptndhU/or turnons expressed 
kp his eotrespondetUs. Nitther can he utufetiah/ to reistm, 
or to eorresjpomd with the writers of, rejuted mamstripts. 
No notice it tethm of anonymous commumeaiions, 

\Tkt Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space it so great 
that it it impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even 
of commumcations containing interesting a tut norelfacts.] 

Vignettes from Nature 

Anxious that popular scientiEc literature, especially that 
which deals with the Evolution-doctrine, should be strictly accu¬ 
rate in its facts, I wculd ask—in no unfriendly spirit—whether 
Mr. Grant Allen and Mr. Wallace have fully informed them- 
sdves upon each of the several positions taken in the paragraph 
cited with approval by Mr, Wallace (in the last number of 
Natdri, p. 301) from Mr. Grant Allen’s "Vignettes," referring 
to the dimensions of the laigest anlmda now existing, as com¬ 
pared with those.of the faunae of past epeeba. 

I. It ia aaaerted that " no known extinct animal was as lorge 
as some of our modem Whales," When, some thirty years ago, 
I visited the so-called " coprolite " pits in the Suffolk crag, I 
was astonlsbed at the multitude of the ivory-like "ear-bpnes" of 
whales-'found in a certain group of them; which were described 
hyTVof, Owen, and compared with those of existing 
in hb " Fossil Mammals of Great Britain." From the fragments 
of glgmtie ribs and vertebra which I then saw at Felixstowe, I 
^uld certainly suppose the extinct whales they mprerent (which 
Prof. Owen regards as of Eocene age) to bWe been fully as 
Jam as those of the present time. 

f would ask, further, whether sufficient account has been 
tekaiu jb the statementJust cited, of the most gimtle types of 
Rtfhflan Mcsosoic life? Anyone who has pUcedhimielf the 
Sira of thd ht^ bona of the CeRdsatunes which form su^ a con- 
epiotous fsabue in the Oafiml Museum, must, 1 thbik, be dis¬ 
posed to regard the eilimid there Mineiented aa hav^ prolmbly 
jd 4 bim equalled the whale in Imlh, tlMogh very likefy eot in 
^gtb. And even thb cQlosral reptile must have &cn far 
ffiieee^ In dirnemfons by the A^atttmums mosikn^ daeiiM 
t!jr:i^. Misriifrota the Weelden of Cotoredo. T wbuld leipeet- 
^.fbe iiijtbanL Uwtefora whether they are prej^ «ii 
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of M«inmoth*tusks iu the froTen mud of Silteria, and by the 
wonderful at'j^ejratinn of Iii|i(iopotauiu.sdKines revealed to us 
1 ^ Dr. Kalciiner’s explorations in the Palcrtun c.Tve»■—be al*o 
taken into account, we can scarcely, as it seems to me, avoid 
tlie conclusion, that (he peri<id in the later stages of which wc ^et 
the first induintaltle evidence of Man’s existence (to say nothiii-r 
of any anterior to it) was much more distinguished than the 
present for the aggregate balk and wide disirihution of the largest 
luembers of its fauna. William li. Cakpe.ntbu 


Cak Mr. Wntliice throw any light on Mr. Allen's somewhat 
extraordinary, icnteiice : “I feel a genuine respect for every 
donkey 1 meet, K’fim J raiiemhef that it W'ar tin mete ainJintai 
p(HtessiifH of nu opposable thumb that gave my anccntom a Mart 
over his in the race for the iiilieriiance of tlie earth towards the 
very close of the tcrliiiry period.” I take Mr. Allen to he an 
evolutionist, but there is no place for accirlent in evolution, or 
in any other acicntific theory. The “opposable thumb "must 
lie the result of some conditioning factor, and this being so the 
word accident is quite out of place. 4n 

February ay 

Moths Attracted by Falling Water 

Whilst watching the great horse-shoe fulls of tlie bkjal- 
tandafijdt near Ljuiavatn in Iceland, I saw inoiii after inoili fly 
deliberately into the falling watci' and disapix-ar. Some which 
I noticed arriving from a distance, fluttered at first deviously, 
Imt as they neared the water tlew straight in. The gleaming 
falls seemed at least ns attractive as .irtificial light, and if the 
fact has not been observed in this country I sh'iuid suppose it is 
liecause the moths likely to be attracU-d, fly by night, whilst in 
Northern Iceland there is no night during the summer. The 
])refcrence trout show for pools near falls i.s mure likely to arise 
from tlie extra food they find there, than the more aerated state 
of the water. I'he latter .supposition, seeing the nunilier of 
h|)ecies of lake trout, always seemed to me a lame one, invented 
Sot want of a better, whilst the former explains why broken 
water is always inhabited liy in-ectivorou-. fishes. The instinct 
of sclf-destruciion in moths must be older Ih.in the introduction 
of artificial light, and cannot lie of use exclusively to collectors, 
Iwt though its benefits to salmon and trout arc obvious enough, 
its advantages to the moths are not so apparent, unless this self* 
devotion checks on increase that otherwise would he dLsadvan* 
(ageous. J. bTAKKiK Gardner 


Hypothetical High Tides 

I Ki^VB no desire to constitute inyitclf a champion of Mr. , 
IkU’s liigh tides, but I do not think that the testimony of the i 
Coal-Measures, to which Mr. S. V. Wood calls attention, will { 
decide much. These deposiLs jire mainly of non-unrinc origin, 
the plants lieing terrcstriai, and the prevailing mollusc, AniAra- 
^osia^ closely resembling Umo. Marine strata do ind^d occur, 
iwt in almost inappreciable proportion. If it be objected that, 
in these marine epis'^idcs, (he hypothetical tidal wave must have 
wrought fearful havoc; 1 would suggest that there is no proof 
that in the Carboniferous epoch the speed of the wave wa.H enor* 
jaou ly greater than at present. When wc reflect that by that time 
nearly, if not qai^e all the clA>'Ses of the animal kingdom had come 
iuto existence; we can hardly avoid the conclusion that the Coal- 
Measures were formed in a ^riod which, in comparison with the 
Uge of the globe, must be regarded as com]>arativcly recent. 
Considering how (dight i$ the denndiog power of modem tides, I 
dculit if even i treble velocity would materially increase the 
eflect. 

Mr. Klsden’s suggestion that the occrlemlcd tidal wave mar 
acconnt for the absenee of fetuarine deposits before tbe Cerboni* 
ferous epoch, takes for granted what reuuuns to be proved. 
How do we know that there werai^ pre-Carboniferous ddtas? 
Wa recognise estuariuA strata by mterwixture of terrestrial' 
or fresh.water fossils with inariiiilf organisma The Old Red 
Sandstone of Britain, beidg a lacustrine deposit, does not bear 
upon the question; but I see no reosqa vhy the Devouian strata' 
«f Kiissra, In which, occordittg to fktahtwMsr 

are aasoeiated with marina sh^, may hot .ba in patt ofastuaiine 
^ifi. Below tbe IRivonhttf, tiM atrMsqce of taiy«st^ 

vaiy nMi^; Bad toinfi^f)K>miUabsCMiilli;MbrM* 

Ih^ iwa« be amrinat vtMid'ba komi^camlMaiewV* 


1 do not make these observations in the interests of any Aeory, 
but simply to evoke discussion on a very interesting question. 
Wcllitigluii, Salop, March 3 C. CALLAWAY 


Rime Cloud observed in a Balloon 
1 SEK in Nature, vol. xxv, p. 385, nn interesting letter from 
a ncruian physiuiNl, who comments on the recital of my last 
lalioiin ascfiii (laiiuary 25, 1882) as jiublished in your columns. 

I am very grateful fur the numerous instances of frosfnttu that 
he quotes as having been observed on former occasions, but 1 
cannot possibly admit his thcoiy of the lii]uldiiy of minute water- 
' drips sus|>ciided in the air at a low icuiperatnre. Th>* reason 
why I o'^jeet to this view was explained more than a century ago 
by the celeliraleil Hongucr, when describing in 1744, to the 
French Academy of Sciences the coroiin; he observed in the 
Anics on the oLciision of his asernding the I’ichincha. I beg 
leave to quote this interesting accaunt of a quite forgotten explo¬ 
ration 

“ On voit jiresiiue tons les jours sur le sommet de ces mon- 
tagnes un phcnoniene extraordinaire qui doit ctre ausFi ancien 
que le monde, ct dont il y a hien de I’apiiareuce que pcraontic 
n'est cte (emoin avant nous. Chacun de nous vie son ombre 
projclM sur un image qui n’etail ixnnt k Irente pas. Le pea dc 
distaiice.pcrmettantdedibtinguer toutus Ics parties de l’ombre*-on 
voyait le bras, Ics jainbes, la tete ; mais cc que noits etnnne c’cst 
que ccMc dcTiiiere jwrtie ctait orncert’uiic gloire on d’unc aureole 
furriiee dc trois ou qi atres petites couroniics concentriquet d’une 
coulcur tres vi\c, chacune avec le in'eux nuance que I’arc-en-ckl 
priuiairc, e’est a dire le rouge cn dehors. 

After having insisted on the <>ascTiplion of the phenomenon 
{Mimohes de /‘Arad'mu pour 1744, p. 264 and 265), Bouguer 
says;—“ Le pbcnom^nc ne sc trace que sur les nuages fom^s 
dc gouttes de vipcur et mcinc ur ceux dont les rxirtraits sont 
glaa'cs, mais non sur les gouttes de pluie cormne I'arc-en-ciel.” 
JIaving seen the corma for more than an hour, almost without 
interruption, and nothing resembling a rainbow, I cannot possibly 
admit any liquid water in the cloud, and I am obliged to oppose 
the surfusiou theory as advocated by M. Jaroin, tn explain tlie 
crushiiu by ice-cr>'stals of the lofliest trees of the Forest de 
Fontainebleau. W. DE FdNVISLLE 

I’aris, February 26 

The Marldnga on Jupiter 

Mr. 1 )e.nninc’s interesling communications in Nature (vol. 
xxv. pp. 223,265) led me to consult my notes of observations of 
Jupiter made in the summer of 1878. I used a telescope of only 
3| inches aperture, but of exquisite definition, made by John 
Byrne, of New York. Under date of July 7, 1878, 1 find this 
entry “ 10 p.m.—I'bere is a wmarkaWe light spot near the 
centre of tbe light equatorial xone of Jupiter.” 

On July X7 1 wrote “ I saw on the bright eqoatoriM belt of 
Juiiiter a spot of obviously greater brightness than any other 
pan of the disk. Just above and to the west of it was a dark 
spot on the southera belt. The bright spot grew more distinct 
as it approached the centre, and caiwht tjie eye the instant it 
was plwed at the eyepiece. The oright spot was equal in 
diameter 10 about two-thirds! of the width of the south belt.” 

Again on July 31“ Baw a white spot onthelight equatoritd 
belt, probably the same seen on the 27tb,” 

I have also sketches of Jupiter made in the fall of 1879, Grom 
which I see that on Beptemoer 4, at lo p.m., tfaeie was a db-. 
tinct white spot indenting the northern Ixirder of the great south 
belt, ami op|)osite tbe forward end of the red spot. On Sep¬ 
tember 6 this white spot had advanced, so that It was ahead af 
the red spot. Other faiqter white spots are shown in any 
sketohes. These rude* observations mav he of some use in 
assisting Mr. Denning to trace beck the nistory of ^ remark¬ 
able markings that for three or four years hOve attmetadso aweb 
attention to Jupiter. Q. P. Suivisi 

New York, Fehnuuy 9 

The Level of the Mediterni«ean 
Amobo the “None” in .lfATVHi!| wel.joiv, p. 39$, 1 xead 
Prof. Nandin's.opMan eft ihe i^aseet loMerimf of the JaweL 4 f 
the Medhemmea# ailong the whole Rivlem dunagihc 
Jaapary and FeUwt h«t I Aiek 
eaplaiiationoFtheiiheeoii^^ leOeifoaarehedfiietentyA^ 
•a muA M 4 S halew iIm alMidaitd ievek het AM 
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caused by the northerly w wU that prevailed during the above 
mentionM pent d, and nhich drove the v ater off the toaei Ju t 
now the lowering of the atmospheric pres uie, that had been as 
high as 778 millimetreb give a prevalence to southerly winds, 
aim the sea leacfaed again its former level 
I I UIGCW, 

Kesident Li^ineer 1 the 1 ler Works, Genoa, Italy 
lebruaiy 2$ 


A Strange Phenomenon 

RELAlUEto the letter of Mr Tames Mii under the above 
title whicli i| peareil recently in Nai ure 1 1 e r to 1 serve thit 
in the Ilighlaiidi of 1 erth hire, some forty years a^o, two n en 
found themselves (.nveloped in dimes, somewhat in the me 
style IS Mr Moir wis on htbruny l8 list One Mr T hn 
Stewart, who, fur many ycirs, di j\ e the Mill gig 1 ctw cen 
Dnnkeld and Aberfclty, trld me thit on aiert in dirl night, 
he and another man, climbing a rocky, heatheiy height in 
Rannocl wiie all at once set on flimes >y ome mystuious 
fire, which appeared to proceed from the heather, wrliich they 
were traver iiig, ard the more they tried 10 rub the dimes off 
the more tenaciously they seemed to adhere, ind the more 
the fire mcreised in brightness and magnitude Moreover, 
the long heather agitated by their feet, emiltci trea s of 
I urnirg vapour, and for the apace of a few minutes they were 
in the greate t consternation Ihey believed that they barely 
escaped a liiing cremation Of course their liberal hare of 
native superstition, along with the weird gloom of the nyht in 
the weird wilderness remote from humm hibltation rendered 
their positi n the more alarming Mr Stewart did not mention 
whedier the weather was stormy or not but w uhout doul t the 
ol^ect of their fear was St Klmo s Fire The ignis fatuus has 
been frequently seen in these Highlind dwtneta hovering over 
inanbts, rivers, and churchyards, which was believed hy the 
aaporstitious to be the ghosts of the dead When the ignia 
fatuus was seal flickering over the graveyard, it wns a ign— 
swUi them—that some one was to be buntd there soon, and 
when seen dusting over a river, it was a sign that t<ome one was 
to be drowned there that night or soon after, the floating, wan 
dering lights lieing thar ghosts Drainage, in this lespect has 
effiectal many changes Donald Cameron 

45, Colder btreet, Govanhlll, Glasgow, March 6 


Mu Tames Moir, in last weeks Naiubb (p 410), mentions 
a probable peculiar mamfestatinn of bt blmo s I ire, and asks 
if any one can give 11 stances of a similar occurrence Abcut 
twenty yaar*. ago I was returning, during the evening, to my 
house from Gieat Yarmouth, udistaoce of thiee miles and took 
the road of the Denes, intending to cross by the I twer ferry 
Before reac’hing it a dark cloud coming from the south east, off 
the sea, suddenly surpnsed me, and drenched me with nin I 
jumped into the raat, and when the boatman had pushed off, I 
remarked that every diop of ram hanging from my haii I ca^, 
and clothes was luminous w th white light, well seen, as it was 
eery dark at the time I found the same appearance bad been 
oheeived by several pilots enposed tothe sameshower I always 
nctribnted the occurierce to a apecteK of St hlmosflie It was 
mentioned ot the tune by a friend of mine at a scientific meeting 
in London, and tbouaht curious W H C B 

Cheltenham, Manm 7 

PaihellE 

0» the pitihelia of January 27 seen Iqr M Albert R«erbach 
{NAirtTRE, vol XXV p 364) I was a spec^uter, and noted my 
obeervEttons at once 1 was walking near «it« when I observed 
the plienomenon about 34$ A mode sun (one only) was 
teilieMne altitude with the nw on the herlson, M Wagm- 
hacB'a ybfiMTsribwr obviouafy corresponds to HuJUtunmii tiSilut 
inmy note, tb^ were os i well remember, with the mock sun 
HI the eastam pert of the sky. while in the opposite regtott some 
Idaekisb «$mmh improacbed slowly Feamcm Foeeo 

PBvm, LottiMRiyi February 27 


Hod Fliinn ttt tbn Chalk 

4 ui^£fa^iua4iMaonJ»theC^ A portion of mr Cd- 
4 |p on a jpmto dapeea the Upper Chalk, 

VW’eWd'ftim the U'lks of tjm HamurWi* AKw C» tin 


higher parts if this slope 1 lack flints arr excessively abundant, 
so much so that after heep have lieen f Idcd on the land, the 
field I resent the amiearance f a new ly macadamised road and 
the fluits arc picked up anl put into heaps until an opportunity 
offers t use them f i road metal in the cour e of a year they 
‘ grow again as thickly as hef ire But 01 e field on a ridge 
1 car the foit of the si iie is lemarksble f i the number of iM 
flints It coiitoin on the dusty sctl they 1 k ju I like bits of 
broken earthenwaie and might it fist fail to attrai attention 
llcir i/e IS much les than lle astrage i/c uf the 1 lack flints, 
me aic 1 ui (cl a 1 ni aigulir otleis aim st flake like 
As I the frequency f thuir Lcurreiice, I found I was able to 
pickui at least iie at esciy step I took W Tkeam 

C llegtof AgiKulture near I) untjn, Salisbury, 

Fch uaiy 28 


TNL SAI 1 /ON D/SLA S/i i 
■poK some years an epidemic disease, followed by a 
-*■ \cry hrge numbei of deaths, has been observed to 
prevail imong the salmon of certain Scottish and British 
rivers, from the Tay, on the north, as far as the Conway 
on the south 

The first obvious symptom of the malady is the appear 
ance of one or more whitish pitches upon the skin of 
parts of the body which ire not covered with scales, such 
as the top and sides of the head, the adipose hn, and the 
soft skin at the bases of the other fins 
Such a patch, w hen it first attracts attention, may be as 
big as a sixpence It is nearly circular, with a well 
defined maigin and a somewhat raised softer centre, 
from which faint ndges ndiatc towards the circumfer 
ence It is import mt to observe that a single small patch 
of this kind may be seen on the skin of a fish which, in 
all other respects, is perfectly healthy, and when there is 
no indication that the skin has ever b^en bruised or 
abraded in the place occupied by the patch The pntcb, 
once formed, r ipully increases m size, and becomes con¬ 
fluent with any other patches which may have appeared 
m Its neighbourhood The marginal area, as it extends 
over the adjacent healthy skin, retains its character, but 
the central part undergoes an important change It takes 
on the consistency of wet paper, and can be lifted up in 
soft flakes, as if it were a slough, from the surftice ef the 
derma or true skin, which it covers In fact, it is obvious 
that this papyraceous !>nbstancc has taken the place of 
the epidermis, so that the sensitive and vascular true skm 
IS deprived of its natural protection As the patch 
spreads, the true skin beneath the central papyraceous 
slough ulcerates and an open btecdmg soi« is formed, 
whi^ may extend down to the bone, while it passes out¬ 
wards into burrowing sinuses 
When the disease has reached this stage it obviously 
causes great irntation The ftsh dash about and rub 
themselves against stones, and thus m all probability 
aggravate the evils under which they sufler One vast 
open sore ina> cover the top of the head from the snout 
to the nape, and may extend over the gill covers The 
edges of the fins become ragged and, sometimes, the 
skm which invests them is so completely frayed atraythat 
tlflt fin rays stand out separately 
Although the aflection of the skin appears, usually. If 
not invariably, to commence in the scalelcss parts of the 
tody, It does not stop dierff but gradually spreads over 
me whole of the back and sides of the fish, though I have 
not yet seen a specimen in which it covered the whole 
yenlral surface The disease extends mto the ntoutb, 
especially ufscbng the delicate valvular membrane 
attach to the inner sides of the upper and the tower 
jaws. It IS said to attack the gills, bat there has been fie 
sign ef it on these organs in any whidi.I have heill 
the npponuAity pf exkniinlng 
Fisn which succumb to the disease become weak and 

HUhkv Ltn PWf> * 
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sluggish^ seeking the shallows near the banks of the river, 
where they finally die. 

The fiesh of a salmon affected by this disease presents 
no difference in texture or colour from that of a healthy 
fish j and those who have made the ejtperiment declare 
that the flavour is just as good in the former case as in 
the latter. So far as my observations have gone the 
viscera may be perfectly healthy in the most extensively 
diseased fish; and there is no abnormal appearance in 
the blood. 

It is known that a disease similar to that described is 
occasionally prevalent among salmon in North America 
and in Siberia ; and I do not see any ground for the sup* 
position that it is a novelty in British rivers. But public 
attention was first directed to it in consequence of its 
ravages in the Solway district a few years ago; and, in 
1878, a Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
sum’ect. 

The evidence taken by the Commissioners leaves no 
room for doubt that the malady is to be assigned to the 
large and constantly increasing class of diseases which 
are caused by parasitic organisms. It is a contagious 
and infectious disease of the same order as ringworm in 
the human subject, mascardine among silkworms, or the 
potato disease among plants; and, like them, is the work 
of a minute fungus. In fact, the Saprolegnia which is 
the cause of the salmon disease is an organism in all 
respects very closely allied to the Peromspora^ which is 
the cause of the potato disease. 

' It is a very curious circumstance, however, that while 
the PeroHospora are always parasites—that is to say, 
depend altogether upon living plants for their support— 
the Saprolegnia are essentially saprophytes; that is to 
say, they ordinarily derive their nourishment from dead 
animil and vegetable mattei;s, and are only occasionally 
parasites upon living organisms. In this respect they 
resemble the Pae/eria, if the results of recent researches, 
which tend to show that pathogenic bacteria are mere 
modifications of saprogenic forms, are to be accepted. 

As 1 have said, I do not think that the evidence laid 
before the Commission of 1878 can leave any doubt as to 
the causation of the salmon disease on the minds of those 
who are acquainted with the history of the analogous 
diseases in other animals and in plants. Nevertheless, 
this evidence, valuable as it is, suggests more questions 
than it answers, and in November, 1881, hearing that the 
disease had broken out in the Conw.iy, I addressed myself 
to the attempt to answer some of these. 

It was already known that when the papyraceous 
slough'like substance which coats the skin of a diseased 
salmon is subjected to microscopic examination, it is 
found to be a mycelium, or fungus-turf, composed of a 
felt-work of fine tubular filaments or nypka, many of 
which are terminated by elongated oval enlargements, or 
soosporangia. Within these the protoplasm breaks op 
into numerous spheroidal particles, each less than i-aoooth 
of an inch in diameter. These, the zoo^ores, are set ffee 
through an opening formed at the apex of the zoosporan- 
^um, and become actively or passively dispersed through 
the surrounding water. Herein lies the source of the 
contadousness or infectiousness of the disease. For any 
one (H these zoospores, reaching a part of the healthy 
dcin of the same or of another salmon, germinates and 
soon gives rise to a mycelium similar to that from which 
it started. 

But I could find no satisfactory information as to the- 
manner in which the fungus enws the skin, how for it 
penetrates, the exact nature of the mischief which It does, 
or what ultimately becomes of it-; nor was the identity 
of the pathogenic Saprolegnia of the salmon with that 
of any known form of saprogenic Saprolegnia demon* 
atrated. It appeared to me, hos^r, to oe useless to 
attempt to deal with the disease uatH srnne of these fan* 
Jportant elements of the question were determined; 


To. this end, in the first place, I made a careful ex¬ 
amination of the minute structure of both the healthy and 
diseased skin, properly hardened and cut into thin sec¬ 
tions ; and, in the second place, I tried some experiments 
on the transplantation of the Saprolegnia of the living 
salmon to dead animal bodies. Perlups it will conduce 
to intelligibility if I narrate the results of the lattn 
observations first. 

The body of a recently killed common house-fly was 
gently rubbed two or three times over the surface of a 
patch of the diseased skin of a salmon, and was then 

S laced in a vessel of water, on the surface of which it 
oated, in consequence of the large quantity of air which 
a fly's body contains. In the course of forty-eight hours, 
or thereabouts, innumerable white cottony filaments made 
their appearance, set close side by side, and radiated from 
the body of the fly in all directions. As these filaments 
had approximately the same length, the fly’s body thus 
became inclosed in a thick white spheroidal shroud, 
having a diameter of as much as half an inch. As the 
filaments are specifically heavier than water, they gradu¬ 
ally overcome the buoyancy of the air contained in the 
tracheae of the fly, and the whole mass rinks to the 
bottom of the vessel. The filaments are very short when 
they are first discernible, and usually make their appear¬ 
ance where the integument of the fly is softest, as between 
the head and thorax, upon the proboscis, and between the 
rmgs of the abdomen. These filaments, in theif size, 
their structure, and the manner in which they give rise to 
zoosporangia and zoospores are precisely similar to the 
hyphae of the salmon fungus; and the characters of the 
one, as of the other, prove that the fungus is a Se^o- 
legnin and not an Achlya, Moreover, it is easy to obtain 
evidence that the body of the fly has become infected by 
spores swept off by its surface when it was rubbed over 
the diseased salmon skin. These spores have in fact 
germinated, and their hyphse have perforated the cuticle 
of the fly, notwithstanding its comparative density, and 
have then ramified outwards and inwards, growing at the 
expense of the nourishment supplied by the tissues of the 
fly. 

This experiment, which has been repeated with all 
needful checks, proves that the pathogenic Saprolegnia 
of the living salmon may become an ordinary saprogenic 
Saprolegnia; and,/er contra, that the latter may give 
rise to the former; and they lead to the important 
practical conclusion that the cause of salmon disease may 
exist in all waters in which dead insects, infested with 
Saprolegnice, are met with; that is to say, probably in 
all the fresh waters of these islands, at one time dr 
another. 

On the other hand, Saprolemia has never been ob¬ 
served on decaying bodies in salt water, and there is every 
reason to believe that, as a saprophyte, it is confined to 
fresh waters.’ 

Thus it becomes, to say the least, a highly probable 
conclusion that we must look for the origin of the disease 
to the Saprolegnia which infest dead, organic bodies in 
our fresh waters. Neither pollution,^ drought, nor over¬ 
stocking will produce the disease if the Saprolegnia is 
absent. The most these conditions can do is to favour 
the development or the {diffusion of the materia morH 
where the Saprolegnia already exists. 

Having infkted dead flies with the salmon Saprolegnia, 
once from Conway and once from Tweed fish, I was 
enabled to propagate it from these flies to other flies, and; 
in this manner, to set up a sort of^rden of Seprolegnia, 
And having got thus far, 1 fanaed it would be an easy, 
task to determine the'exact species of the SapiroUgma 
with which I was dealing, from the abundant data fur« 
nishedby the works of Prmgsheim, De Barry, and othen* 


So &r u I know dm fi wily OM caia on neord of tin appMiMiet of » 
Atosw on- n fidi In nh water, awt in ttala caia k it not cenafai that tha 
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who have so fully studied these plants when cultivated on for all the water of the Thames (380,000)000 gallons per 
the same materials. For this purpose, it was necessary diem) which flows over Tedington Weir. But two 
to obtain the oosporangia; and in ordinary course, the^ thousand diseased salmon have been taken out of a single 
should have made their appearance on my in comparatively insignificant river in the course of a 

five or six days. Unfortunately, in the course of cultiva- season. 

tion continued over two months, nothing of the kind has It will be understood that the above numerical estimate 
tnken place, ^oosporangia have abounded in the ordinary of the productivity of Saprolegnia. has been adopted 
form and also in that known as “ dictyosporangia,'* but, merely for the sake of illustration; that 1 do not intend 
in no Instance, have any oosporangia appeared. After a to suggest that the zoospores are evenly distributed 
few days of vigorous growth, the zoosporangia become through the water into which they are discharged by the 
scanty, and the fungus takes on a torulose form, segments zoospurangia ; and that allowance must be made for the 
of the hyphic becoming swollen and then detached as very short life of those zoospores which do not speedily 
independent “ gemmse,” which may germinate. Sometimes reach an appropriate nidus. Nevertheiess, the conclusion 
the gemmae are spheroidal and terminal, and closely remains arithmetically certain that every diseased salmon 
sirouute oosporangia. adds immensely to the chances of infection of those which 

Although, therefore, 1 have very little doubt that the are not diseased; and thus, the policy of extirpating every 
Saprole^uia ot the salmon is one of the forms of the diseased fish as soon as possible, has ample justification. 
"S. ftrax group ” of Pringsheim and De Bary, I have, at But, in practice, the attempt to stamp out the disease in 
present, no proof of the fact. this fashion would he so costly that it miy be a question 

Another very curious and unexpected peculiarity of the whether it is not better to put up with the loss caused by 
salmon Saprolegnia, both on the fish and when transmitted the malady. 

to flies, so far as my observations have hitherto gone, is There arc many practical difficulties io the way of 
that locomotive ciliated zoospores do not occur. I once directly observing the manner in which the zoospores 
saw one which exhibited a very slight motion for a few effect their entrance into the skin of the fish; hut, on 
minutes after it left the zoos^rangium; but although comparing the structure of the tiealihy integument with 
thousands must have passed under my notice, with the that of the diseased patches, the manner of the operation 
exception to which I have referred, they have always been can readily be divined. The skin of the head of a salmon, 
perfectly quiescent and not unfrequently in different stages for example, presents a thin superficial cellular epidermis 
of germination. Whether the season of the year, or the covering the deep fibrous and vascular derma. The 
conditions under which my saprolegnised Hies were epidermic cells are distinguishable, as in fishes in general, 
placed, have anvthing to do with the non-appearance of into a deep, a middle, and a superficial layer. In the 
oosporangiaandof locomotive zoospores in them I cannot first, the cells are vertically elongated, in the second 
say. But it is certain that the SaproUgnia ferax which more rounded and polygonal, in the third fiattened. 
commonly appears upon dead files and other insects Many of the cells of the middle layer are of the nature of 
normally develops both oosporangia and locomotive ** mucous cells.” They enlarge and become filled with a 
zoospores in abundance. mucous secretion; and, rising to the surface, burst and 

From such notices by other observers as I can gather, discharge their contents, which give rise to the mucous 
oosporangia appear to be of very rare occurrence in the fluid with which, the fish’s body is covered. The openings 
Saprolegnia of the salmon itself. Mr. Stirling mentions of these mucous cells *' remain patent for some time and 
that he nas met with them only four times. With respect are to he seen in thin vertical sections. The hyphse of 
to locomotive zoospores, I can find no positive evidence the spores which attach themselves to the fish may enter 
that they have been regularly, or even frequently, observed by these openings, but even if they do not, the flattened 
in the salmon SaproUgnia. But these points require superficial cells certainly offer no greater resistance than 
careful investigation on freshly taken diseased fish. does the tough cuticle of a fly. However this miy be, 

Whether the zoospores are actively locomotive or not, sections of young patches of diseased skin show 
they are quite free when they emeiigc from the zoospo- that the hyphae of the fungus not only traverse the 
rangia; and, from their extreme minuteness, they must epidermis, but bore through the superficial layer of the 
be readily carried away and diffused through the sur- derma for a distance, in some cases, of as much as one- 
rouhding water. Hence, a salmon entering a stream tenth of an inch. Each hypha thus comes to have a stem- 
inhabited by the Saprolegnia will be exposed to the part, which lies in the epidermis, and a root-part, which 
chance of coming into contact with Saprolegnia spores ; lies in the derma. Each of these elongates and branches 
and the probability of infection, other tninn being alike, out. The free ends of the stem-hyphae rise above the 
will be in proportion to the' quantity of the growing surface of the epidermis and become converted into 
Sapralegttiat and the vigour with which the process of zoosporangia, more or fewer of the spores of which attach 
spore-formation is carried on. At a very moderate estimate, themselves to the surrounding epidermis and repeat the 
a single fly may bear i,ooo fruiting hyphae; and if each process of penetration. Thus the epidermis and the derma 
sporangium contains twenty zoospores, and runs through become traversed by numerous hyphae set close side by 
the whole course of its devmopment in twelve hours, the side. But, at the same time, these hyphae send off lateral 
result will he the production or 40,000 zoospores in a day, branches which spread radially, forcing asunder the middle 
which is more than enough to furnish one zoospore to the and deeper layers of the epidermic cells, and giving rise 
cubic inch of twenty cubic feet of water. Even if we to the radiating ridges which ate visible to the nakra eye 
halve this rate of production, it is easy to see that the in the peripheral part of the patch. The force of the 
Saprolegnia on a single fly might furnish spores enough growth of Uie hypnae which traverse the epidermis, is 




But a fully diseased salmon may have as much as qiidermis cells are seen adhering to it as if they were 
two square feet of its skin thickly cowed with Sapro- spitmid upon it. 

legt^. If we allow only 1,000 fruiting byphss for every In the derma, the root-hyphae branch out, pierce the 
s^are inch, we diall have 289,000 for the whole aurfece, . bundles of connective Us^e, aud usually end in curioudy 
which, at the same rate as before, gives over 10,000,000 disto^ extremities. 

qipres for a day^s production, or enough to provide a The effect of the growth of the stem-hyphee is to destxoy 
epore to every cubic foot of a mass of water 100 feet wide the cpideniiiB altogether. Its place is i^ken by a thklE, 
and flve feet deep and four mites long. Forty such felte^miyo^am, viwch entangles the ndhute particles of 
dtsehsed salmon might fernisfa one spore to the gallon sand which are suspended in the water, and thus no dmibt 
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ccmstitutes a very irritating ap{^cation to the tenaitive 
surface of the true skin. 

In the true skin, the tracke of the root^hyphse are not 
accompanied by any obvious signs of inflammation, but 
the hyphse are so close set, that they cannot fail to inter* 
fere with the nutrition of the part, and thus bring about 
necrosis and sloughing. Such sloughing in fact gradually 
takes place, small vessels give way and bleed, and the 
burrowing sore, which is characteristic of the advanced 
stages of tbe disease is produced. 

The skin of the head may thus be eaten away down to 
the bone and gristle of the skull, but I have not observed 
the fungus to enter these. (Jn the scaly part of the skin, 
the fungus burrows in the superficial and in the deep 
teyer oHhe pouches of the scales, but I have not observed 
the scales themselves to be perforated. 

When I found that the fungus penetrated the true skin, 
and thus gained access to the lymphatic spsces and blood¬ 
vessels, it became a matter of great interest to ascertain 
whei^ the hypha might not break up into turaloid 
segments (as in the case of tbe Empusa uiusccf)^ and thus 
'rivh rise to general septic poisoning, or&agoid metasmsti$. 
However, I haveneVerbeen able to find any mdicatieb of 


the oecUivence of such a proeesa 

But a vdiy in^ortant practical 4)uestion arises out of the 
•discovery'that the ftM^s penetrates Into the derma; 
Tbsreis-imictt reasoh to beliave, that if a diseased salmon 
returns to side watet, all the fungus which is reached hf 
the salibe fluid'is killed, and the destroyed epidermis ts 
•repahwd. But the sea water hjus no access to the hyphm 
which have burrowed into the true skin ; and hence it 
must be'admitted to be pwsiMe, that^ in -a salmon which 
has become to all appearahee healed m tiie sea, and whidi 
looks peHoetly hetdt^y when it ascends a river, the remains 
of 'thelbngiiis tiithe derma may break oot^m within, 
and become diseased without any fresh infection. 

It Has hot ^frequently been observed, that salmon in 
tkfOhr upward course became diseased at a surprisingly 
short dlstaiMc from the sea, and it Is possible that the 
extdanation of the frict is to be sought in tbe revival of 
dormant 6(^aArgwiVi, rather than in new ihAecdob. It is 
to be Iroped, that experiments, now being, carried on at' 
Berwick, wifi throw' some light on this peiint, as well as 
upon the asserted efficacy of sea water in destreymg the 
fungus which It reachest 

These am the chiif results of this season's observation's 
on the aaMimn disease. Incomplete as they are, they 
apffear tome to JosHfy the following conclusions 

I, That tbe Hapr^tgnia attacks the healthy living 
saDmon exactly m- the same way as k attacks the dead 
inseefe, and that it is the sole cause of the disease, whatevmr 
eiiciimitaiices may, in a secondary manner, afsist its 
operations. 

' a. That death may result without any .Other organ-than 
the skin-being attacked, and that, under-these circum¬ 
stances, It is the consequence partly of the exhaustion of 
nervous energy by the incessant irritation of the felted 
myediuro with its charge of fine sand, and partly of the 
dinin of nutriment appropriated by the fungus. 

3. That tbe penetration of tbe hyphse of the S^rok^nia 
into the derma renders it at least possible that the disease 
may break out in a fresh-run salmon without rc'infection. 

4. That the cause of the disease, the Saprolf^nia^ may 
flourish in any fresh water, in the absence of sa)mon, ns a 
sapiwhyte upon dead insects and other animals. 

5. That tlm chances of infection for a healthy- fish 
entering a river, are prodigiously increased by the existence 
of diseased fi>h in that river, inasmuch as the bulk of 
Supivleguia on a few diseased fish vastly exceeds that 
which would exist without them. 

6. That as in the case of the potato disease, the careful 
extirpation of every diseased individual is the treatment 
theoretically indicated; though, in practice, it may not 

- be worth while to adopt the treatment. 


ON THE CONSERVATION OF SOLAR 
ENERGY''^ 

'T“HE question of the maintenance of Solar Eneigy ia 
■** one that has been looked upon with de^ interest 
by astronomers and physicists from the time of La Place 
downwards. 

The amount of heat radiated from the sun has been 
approximately computed by the aid ot the pyrheliomder of 
Pouillet and by the actinoineters of Herschel and others 
at 18,000,000 of heat units from every square foot of its 
surface per hour, or, put popularly, as equal to the heat 
that would be produced by the perket combustion every 
thirty-six hours of a moss of coal of specific gravity** 1’5 
as great as that of our earth. 

If the sun were surrounded by a solid sphere of a 
radius equal to the mean distance of the sun from the 
earth (95,000,000 of miles), the whole of this prodigious , 
amount of beat would be intercepted; but considering 
^t the earth's apparent diameter as seen from the sun 
is onlyxeventeen seconds, the earth cah intercept only the 
a,2504»ilJionth part. Assuming that the other-fAanetary 
bodies swdl the amount of intercepted beat by ten 
times this amount, there remains me important &ct 
that of the solar energy is mdiated into 

space, and apparently lost to tihe solar system, and 
only mv^rrn utilised. 

Notwithstanding: this fnermous loss of hat, solar tem¬ 
perature has not dimtnUbed sensibly for centuries, if we 
neglect tbe periodic changa, apparently connected with 
the appearance of sun-s^ that have been observed by 
Lockyer and others, and the qnation forces itself upen 
us how this great loss can be sustained withoat producing; 
an observabte diminution -of sebir temperature even within 
a human lifetime. 

Amongst tbe ingenious hypotheses intended to account 
for a continuance of solar hat is that of skrlnkage, or 
gradual reduction of the sun's volume suggest^ by 
Helmboltt. It may, however, be urged against thi:» 

, theory that the heat so produced would be liberated 
throughout its mass, and would haVe to be brought to the 
surface by conduction, aided periiaps by convection; but 
we.know of no material of sufficient conductivity to^ 
transmit anything approaching the kmount of heat lost 
by radiation.. 

Chemical' notion between the constituent parts of 
the sun has also been suggested; but hCre again we are 
met by the difficulty diat the products of su^ cominaa- 
tion would ere this have aCciltnolatcd on thk ftuHfeec, and 
-would have formed a barrier against Further action. 

These difficulties have led Sir Wm. Thomson, follow- 
ing up Mayeris speculation, te the suggestion that tbe 
cauM of the mamtenance or solar temperature might be 
found in the circumstance of meteorolitesialUng upon the 
tun from grmt distances in space, or with an. acquired 
volocity due to such fall, and he shows that each pound 
of matter so imported would represent a large number of 
heat units depending upon the original distance. Yet tbe 
aggregate of material uiat would mus We to be incor¬ 
porated with the sun would tend to dismrb the planetary 
equilibrium, and must ere this have shortened our year to- 
an extent. exceeding that resulting from astronomkaL 
records and observation. In fact, Sir William Thomaon 
soon abandoned the meteoric hypothesis for that of 
simple transfer of heat from the interior of a liquid sun to 
the surface by means of convection currents, which latter 
hypothesis appears at the present time to be supported by 
Prof. Stokes and other lading physicists of the day. 

But'if either of tfaea hypotheas could be proved we 
should only have the satis&ction of knowing that the- 
soiar waste of energy -by diss^tion into space was net 
dependent entirely u^ loss or Its sensible heat, but that 

Paper md at th« Roni Sooiatv. Maitih a. by C. Willim ahw. 
D.C.L., LL.1>.. P.R.a., lla. lait. t,E. 
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> eKiuence da a luminary would be prolonged by cilling 
into reqms tton a limited, though may be large, store of 
eaerg} in the form of separated matter The true solution 
of the problem vmH be furnished by a theory acdordu g to 
which the radiant tnerey which is now supposed to be 
dissipated into space and irrccoveribly lost to uur stlar 
system could be arrested ind brought back in another 
fonti to the sun itself there to continue the work of solar 
radiation m-,, 

borne years ago it occurred to me that such i soli t on 
of the soUr problem might not lie beyond the boundb of 
possibility, and although 1 cannot claun intimate acqua n 
lance with ihc intricacies of solar physics^ 1 have watched 
Its progress, and have engaged also m some physical cx 
penments bearing upon the question, all of which ha\e 
senred to stsangthen my confidence and npened in me the 
detamunation to submit my views, not without some mis 
gmng to the touchstone of soentific criticism 
For the purposes of my theory stellar space is supposed 
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to be filled wuh highly rarefied gaseous bodies, mcludmg 
h)dr)t,cn oxygen nitrogen carbon a ul their compounds, 
besides sohd matenalb m the form ot dubt Ihis being 
the case, each planetary body woul I attract to itself 'll! 
*itmo8phere depending for its density upon its relative 
attract ve importance and it would not bcem unreasonable 
to suppose that the heavier md less d Ifus Ulc gases wo jld 
form the staple of these aimosphereb that m fact, they 
would consist mostly of n trogen, ovygen, and carbonic 
inhydrde whilst hydrogen and its compounds would 
predr minate in spice 

111 t the planetary system is a whole, would exercise an 
ittrartive miluence upon the giscou matter diffused 
through space, and would therefore be surrounded by in 
interplanetary atmosphere, holding an intermediate ^si 
tion between the planetary atmospheres and the extremely 
raiefied stellar sfMcc 

In support ot this view it may be urged, that m follow 
tag out the molecular theory of gases as laid down by 
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Clerk MauwdI Clausius and Tbomton it would be CO, o is 

difficult to issign a limit to a gaseous atmosphere m CO 31 88 

space ind fuither, that some waters among whom I w 11 H 45 79 

here mention only Grove, Humbeddt Zocllner and CH4 . 4 3> 

Mattieu Williams have boldly asserted the exigence of a ^ N 17 66 

space filled with matter and that Newton himself as Dr _ 

Steiry Hunt tells us m in mteresting paper which has loiyoo 

only just reached me, has expressed views in favour of It appears surprising that there was no iqueous vapour, 

such an assumption Further than this we have the tensii^rmg there wis murh Ivdrogen and oicvgw in 

facts that metcorol tes whose flight thequgh stellar or at com&nat on with r irbon but perhaps the vapour escaped 

all events through interplanetary space, is suddenly observation, or was expelled to a greater extent than the 

arrested hv being brought into collision with our earth, Either^ases by^external heat when the mcteonflite passed 
are known to contain as much as six times their own through our itmosphcre Opinions concur that the gases 
volume of gases taken at atmospheric pressure, and Dr fonnd occluded m meteorohtes cannot be supposed to 
night has only very recently commumcated to the Royal have entered into their composition during the short 
Society the analysis of the occluded gases of one of period srf tiwveniitf our atmosphere but if any doubt 
mese metorolites taken immediately after the descent to should exist on this head, it ought to be set at rest by the 
be as follows — fact that the gas principally occluded is h^rogen, which 
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is not contained in our atmosphere in any appreciable 
quantity. 

Further proof of the fact that stellar space is filled 
with gaseous matter is furnished by spectrum analysis, 
and it appears from recent investigation, by Dr. Huggins 
and others, that the nucleus of a comet contains very 
much the same gases found occluded in mcteorolites, 
including ‘‘carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and probably 
oxygen,*' whilst according to the views set forth by Dewar 
and Liveing it also contains nitrogenous compounds such 
as cyanogen. 

Adversely to the assumption that interplanetary space 
is filled with gases, it is urged that the presence of ordi¬ 
nary matter would cause sensible retardation of planetary 
motion, such as must have made itself felt before this; 
but assuming that the matter filling space is an .almost 
perfect fluid not limited by border surfaces, it can be 
shown on purely mechanical grounds, that the retardation 
by friction through such an attenuated medium would be 
very slight indeed, even at planetary velocities. 

But it may be contended that, if the views here advo¬ 
cated regarding the distribution of gases were true, the 
sun should draw to itself the bulk of the least diffusible, 
and therefore the heaviest gases, such as carbonic anhy¬ 
dride, carbonic oxide, oxygen and nitrogen, whereas 
spectrum analysis has proved on the contrary a prevalence 
of hydrogen. 

In explanation of this seeming anomaly, it can be 
shown in the first place, that the temperature of the sun 
is so high, that such compound gases as carbonic anhy¬ 
dride and carbonic oxide, could not exist within it, their 
point of dissociation being very much below the solar 
temperature j it has been contended, indeed, by Mr. 
Lockyer, that none of the metalloids have any existence 
at tltese temperatures, although, as regards oxygen, 
Dr. Draper asserts its existence In the solar photosphere; 
there must be regions, however, outside that thermal 
llinit, where their existence would not be jeopardised by 
heat, and here great accumulation of these comparatively 
heavy gases that constitute our atmosphere would pro¬ 
bably take place, were it not for a certain counterbalancing 
astion. 

I here approach a point of principal importance in my 
argument, upon the proof of wnich my further conclusions 
must depend. 

The sun completes one revolution on its axis in 25 
days, and its diameter being taken at 882,000 miles, 
it follows that the tangential velocity amounts to 1*25 
miles per second, or to 4-41 times the tangential velocity 
of our earth. This high rotative velocity of the sun must 
cause an equatorial rise of the solar atmosphere to which 
Mairan, in 1731, attributed the appearance of sodiacal 
light. La Place rejected this explanation on the ground 
that the zodiacid light extended to a distance from the 
sun exceeding our own distance, whereas the equatorial 
rise oi the solar atmosphere due to its rotation could not 
exceed 9-20ths of the distance of Mercury. But it must 
be remembered that La Place based his calculation upon 
the hypothesis of an eqipty stellar space (filled only with 
an imaginary ether)^ and that the result of solar rotation 
would be widely different, if it wassupposed to take place 
within a medium of unbounded extension. In this case 
pressures would be balanced all round, and the sun 
would act mechanical^ upon the floating matter sur¬ 
rounding it in the manner of a fan, drawing it towards 
itself upon the solar suriaces, and projecting it outwards 
in a continuous disk-like steam. 

By this ian action, hydrogen, hydrocarbons, and oxygen, 
are supposed to be drawn m enormous quantities toward 
the p^r surfaces of the sun; during their gradual 
approach, thpxjwiU pass fram tb^ condition of extreme 
attenuation'hnd extreme cold,' to that of compression, 
accompanied with rise of temperature^ utttUon amroach- 
ing the photosphere, they burst into flame, giving rise to a 


great development of heat, and a temperature commea- 
suratc with their point of dissociation at the solar density. 
The result of their combustion will be aqueous vapour 
and carbonic anhydride or oxide, according to the 
sufficiency or insufficiency of oxygen present to complete 
the combustion, and these products of combustion in 
yielding to the influence of centrifugal force will flow 
towards the solar equator, and be thence projected into 
space. 

The next question for consideration is : What would 
become of these products of combustion when thus ren¬ 
dered back into space ? Apparently they would gradually 
change the condition of stellar material, rendering it more 
and more neutral^ but I venture to suggest the possibility, 
nay, the probability, that solar radiation would, under 
these circumstances, step in to bring back the combined 
materials to a condition of separation by a process of 
dissociation carried into effect at the expense of that solar 
energy which is now supposed to be lost to our planetary 
system. 

According to the law of dissociation as developed by 
Bunsen and Sainte-Claire Devilte, the point of dissociation 
of different compounds depends upon the temperature on 
the one hand, and upon the pressure on the other. Ac- 
coMing to Saintc-Clairc Deville, the dissociation tension 
of aqueous vapour of atmospheric pressure and at 2800”. C. 
is 0.5, or only half of the vapour can exist as such, its 
remaining half being found as a mechanical mixture of 
hydrogen and oxygen, but tlmt with the pressure, the 
temperature of dissociation rises and falls, as the tem- 
rerature of saturated steam rises and falls with its pressure. 
It is therefore conceivable that the temperature of the 
solar photosphere be raised by combustion to a tem¬ 
perature exceeding 2^^ C, whereas dissociation may be 
effected in space at a lower temperature. 

But these investigations had reference only to heats 
measured by means of pyrometers, but do not extend to 
the effects of radiant beat. Dr. Tyndall has shown by his 
exhaustive researches that vapour of water and other 
gaseous compounds intercept radiant heat in a most re¬ 
markable degree, and there is other evidence to show that 
radiant energy fro.n a scoiirce of high intensity possesses 
a dissociating power far surpassing the measurable tem¬ 
perature to which the compound substance under its 
influence is raised. Thus carbonic anhydride and water 
are dissociated in the leaf cells of plants, under the 
influence of the direct solar ray at ordinary summer tem¬ 
perature, and experiments in which I have been engaged 
for nearly three years^ go to prove that this dissociating 
action is obtained also under the radiant influence of -the 
electric arc, although it is scarcely perceptible if the 
source of radiant energy is such as can be produced by 
the combustion of oil or gas. 

The point of dissociation of aqueous vapour and car¬ 
bonic anhydride admits, however, of being deterndned 
by direct experiment. It engaged my attention irame 
years ago, but I have hesitated to publish the qualitative 
results I then obtained, in the hope of attaining to quan¬ 
titative proofs. ^ 

These experiments consisted in the employment of 
glass tubes, furnished with platinum electrodes, and filled 
; with aqueous vapour or with carbonic anhydride in the 
I usual manner, the latter being furnished with caustic soda 
I to regulate the vapour pressure by heating. Upon im¬ 
mersing one end of the tube charged with aqueous vapour 
I in a refrigerating mixture of ice and chloride of calcium, 
I its temperature at that end was reduced to 32*' C, cor* 
responding to a vapour pressure, according to Reghauh, 

! 1-1800 of an atmospW^. When so cooled no slow 

I electric discharge look place on connecting the two elec- 
I trodes with a small induction coil. 1 then exposed the 

< Sm Pracevdingi, Roy. Soc. Vol. ux. 1 Mw. tSSoand anarerread Won 
See^Aortheft^AMddiiuiolll9«^ ttSi'aiiilofdondto bopriatcdlil 
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end of the tube projecting out of the fieezing mixture, 
baelced by white paper, to solar radiation (on a clear 
summer’s day) for several hours, when upon again con¬ 
necting up to the inductoriura, a discharge, apparently 
that of a hydrogen vacuum, was obtained. This experi¬ 
ment being repeated furnished unmistakable evidence, 1 
thought, tnat aqueous vapour had been dissociated by 
exposure to solar radiation. The CO, tubes gave, how¬ 
ever, less reliable results. Not satisfied with these quali¬ 
tative results, 1 made arrangements to collect the perma- 
ent gases so produced by means of a Sprengel pump, 
but was prevented by lack of time from pursuing the 
inquiry, which I purpose, however, to resume shortly, 
being of opinion that, independently of m;^ present 
speculation, the experiments may prove useful in extend¬ 
ing our knowledge regarding the laws of dissociation. 

Assuming, for my present purpose, that dissociation of 
aqueous vapour was really effected in the experiment just 
described, and assuming, further, that stellar space is 
filled with aqueous and other vapour of a density not ex¬ 
ceeding the I-2000th part of our atmosphere, it seems rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that its dissociation would be effected 
by solar radiation, and that solar energy would thus be 
utilised. The presence of carbonic anhydride and car¬ 
bonic oxide would only serve to facilitate the decomposi¬ 
tion of the aqueous vapour by furnishing substances to 
combine with nascent oxygen and hydrogen. By means 
of the fan-like action resulting from the rotation of the 
sun, the vapour dissociated in space to-day would be 
drawn towards the pol.ar surfaces of the sun to-morrow, 
be heated by increase in density, and would burst into 
flame at a point where both their density and tempera¬ 
ture had reached the necessary elevation to induce com¬ 
bustion, each complete cycle taking, however, years to be 
accomplished. The resulting aqueous vapour, carbonic 
anhydQde and carbonic oxide, would be drawn towards 
the equatorial regions, and be then again projected into 
space oy centrifugal force. 

Space would, according to these views, be filled with 
gaseous compounds in process of decomposition by solar 
radiant energy, and the existence of these gases would 
furnish an explanation of the solar absorption spectrum, 
in which the lines of some of the substances may be 
entirely neutralised and lost to observation. As regards 
the heavy metallic vapours revealed in the sun by the 
metroscope, it is assumed that these form a lower and 
denser solar atmosphere, not participating in the fan-like 
action which is supposed to effect the light outer 
atmosphere only, in which hydrogen is the principal factor. 

Such a dense metallic atmosphere could not participate 
in the fan action affecting the lighter photosphere, because 
this is only feasible on the supposition that the density of 
the- in-flowing current is, at equal distances from the 
gravitating centre, equal or nearly equal to the outflowing 
current. It is true that' the products of combustion of 
hydrogen and carbonic oxide are denser than their 
constituents, but this difference may be balanced by their 
superior temperature on leaving the sun, whereas the 
metallic vapours would be unbalanced, and would there¬ 
fore obey the laws of gravitation, recalling them to the 
sun. On the surface of contact between the two solar 
atmospheres, intermixture induced by friction, must take 
place, however, giving rise perhaps to those vortices and 
explosive effects which are revealed to us by the telescope, 
and have been commented on by Sir John Herschd and 
other astronomers. Some of the denaier vapours would 
probably get intermixed and carried awaymeehanicsdly 1^ 1 
the lighter gases, and give rise to that cosmic dust which i 
is observed to fall upon our earth in not Inappredahte 
quantities. Excessive intermixture would be prevoited 
by the intermediary neutral atmosphere, the penumhi^ 

As the'whole solar sy^em moves timough mce at a. 
pace estimated at 150,000,000 of miles annaauy (beia« 
about one-fourth of the velocity of the earth In its wbi^ 


it appears possible that the condition of the gaseous fuel 
supplying the sun may vary according to its state of 
previous decomposition, in which other heavenly bodies 
m^ have taken part. May it not be owing to such 
differences in the quality of the fuel supplied that the' 
observed variations of the solar beat may depend ? and may- 
it not be in consequence of such changes in the thermiu 
condition of the photosphere that sun-spots are formed ? 

The views here advocated could not be thought ac¬ 
ceptable unless they furnished at any rate a consistent 
explanation of the still somewhat mysterious phenomena 
of the zodiacal light and of comets. Regarding the former, 
we should be able to return to Mairan’s views, me objection 
by La Place being met by a continuous outward flow frbm 
the solar equator. Luminosity would be attributable to 
articles of dust emitting light reflected from the sun, or 
y phosphorescence. But there is another cause for 
luminosity of these particles, which may deserve a passing 
consideration. Each particle would be electrined by 
gaseous friction in its acceleration, and its electric tension 
would be vastly increased in its forcible removal, in the 
same way as the fine dust of the desert has been observed 
by Werner Siemens to be in a state of high electrification 
on the apex of the Cheops Pyramid. Would not the 
zodiacal light also find explanation by slow electric dis¬ 
charge backward from the dust towards the sun? and 
would the same cause not account for a great difference 
of potential between the sun and earth, which latter may 
be supposed to be washed by the solar radial current r 
May not the presence of the current also furnish us with 
an explanation of the fact that hydrogen, while abounding 
apparently in space,is practically absentin our atmosphere, 
where aqueous vapour, which may be partly derivea from 
the sun, takes its place ? An action analogous to this, 
though on a much smaller scale, may be set up also by 
terrestrial rotation giving rise to an electrical aischarge 
from the outgoing equatorial stream to the polar regions, 
where the atmosphere to be pierced by the return flood is 
of least resistance. 

It is also important to show how the 'phenomena of 
comets could be harmonised with the views here advo¬ 
cated, and I venture to hope that these occasional visi¬ 
tors will serve to furnish us with positive evidence in my 
favour. Astronomical physicists tell us that the nucleus 
of a comet consists of an aggregation of stones similar 
to meteoric stones. Adopting this view, and assuming 
that the stones have absorbed in stellar space gases to 
the amount of six times their volume, talcen at atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, what, it may be asked, will be.the effect 
of such a mass of stone advancing towards the sun at a 
velocity reaching in perihelion the prodigious rate of 366 
miles per second (as observed in the comet of 1845), 
being twenty-three times our orbital rate of motion ? It 
appears evident that the entry of such a divided mass into 
a comparatively dense atmosphere must be accompanied 
by a rise of temperature by frictional resisunce, aided by 
attractive condensation. At a certain point the increase 
of temperature must cause ignition, and the heat thus 
produced must drive out the occlud^ gxses, which in an 
atmosphere 3000 times less dense than that of our earth 
would produce 6 X3oooa< 18,000 times the volume of the 
sttmes tbemsdves. These gases would issue forth in all 
directions, but would remain unobserved except in that of 
motion, in which they would meet the interplanetary atmo¬ 
sphere with the compound velocity and form a zone of 
inthttse combustion, such as Dr. Huggins has lately ob¬ 
served to surround the ope side of nucleus, evidently the 
aide of forward motion. The nucleus would thus emit 
ori^nal light, whereas the tail maybe supposed to consist 
of stdlar dust rendered luminous by reflex action pro- 
chumd by the light of the Sun and comet combined, as 
fbi>ed«dowed alrea djf by Tyndall, Talt, and others, 

Ibese are in brirf tlmtmtlines ot mV reflections regard- 
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hig this most fascioating question, which I venture to put 
befon the Royal Society. Although I cannot pretend to 
an intimate acquaintance with the more intricate pheno* 
menu of solar physics, I have long had a conviction 
derived principally from familiarity with some of the 
terrestrial effects of heat, that the prodigious and seemingly 
wanton dissipatimi of solar heat is unnecessary to satisfy 
accepted principles regarding the conservation of oriergy, 
but that It may be arrested and retunied over and over 
again to the sun, in a manner somewhat analogous to the 
action of the heat recuperator in the regenerative gas 
fornacc. The fundamental conditions are :— 

1. That a(|ueous vapour and carbon compounds are 
present in stellar or inteqilanetury space. 

2. That these gaseous compounds are capable of being 
dissociated by radiant solar energy while in a state of 
extreme attenuation. 

3. That these dissociated vapouis are capable of being 
compressed into the solar photosphere by a process of 
inlerch.angc with an equal amount of reassociated vapours, 
this interchange being effected by the centrifugal action 
of the sun itself. 

If these conditions could be substantiated, we should 
gain the satisfaction that our solar system would no longer 
impress us with the idea of prodigious waste through 
dissipation of energy into space, but rather with that of 
wvU-ordered self-sustaining action, capable of perpetuating 
solar radiation to the remotest future. 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS QN THE FRESH¬ 
WATER MEDUSA, MADE DURING THE 

SUMMER, 1881 

I. 'T'HE Kreshwater ^^\xsa.—Um»oco(intm Sowerbii 
* —reappeared in the lily-house tank in the Bo¬ 

tanical Cardens, Regent's Park, during the summer of 
1S81, as the readers w Naturf, were duly infomied. 

In spite of the renewed opportunities for study thus 
afforded, the life-history of this interesting organism still 
reriiains a mystery, and it is still exceedingly difficult to 
frame any hypothesis as to the original introduction of 
the jelly-fish into the tank where it was discovered by 
Mr. Sowerby in 1880. 

The only general hypothesis which can be entertained 
as to the original intr^uction of the jelly-fish, is that it 
came “ in some way at some time " with plants deposited 
in the tank. 

It is itHprobaHe that the ielly-fish can have existed for 
niany seasons in the tank unobserved, though possible, 
supposing that it first appeared in small numbers. 

'1 he last importation or an aquatic plant into the lily- 
housc in Regent's Park, previous to the discovery of the 
Jelly-fiA in June, 18&0, is thatto which suspicion naturally 
attaches itself. This importation occurred early in March, 
1879, when, as Mr. Sowerby kindly informs me, a Miss 
Tup^r, whosc'address is not in his possession, presented 
to the Royal Botanical Society a spt^imen of a species of 
PoiUederui, This specimen was wrapped in a piece of 
brown paper, was about one foot long, was crushed and 
as dry as hay, in fact the Garden superintendent and the 
man in charge of the tank thought it dead. The speci¬ 
men is belies to have come from Brazil. It v^ctated 
after being placed in the Unl^ and has given rise to a 
copious growth, part of which is now in the liiy-house of 
the Botanic Garden at Oxfwd. 

Mr, Sowerby cannot remember the introduction of any 
new plants into the tank at such' time previous to this as 
would render it probaMe that the jelly-mh were introduced 
on buch previous occasions- 

It is dear, iben, that if the jeUy>-fisb were introduced 
witluthe PmUdma, either the anmial itself or hs eggs 
must have great power of resistance to partial desiccation. 
Of this power of resistance we have no further ewid-' 
cnee, for the tenk in the Lily-house 1 $ not completely 


emptied and dried in the winter, though the water is run 
off, a deep trough of water and mud remains perraaac^y 
at one end of the tank. 

At the same time it is in accordance with what is 
known as to many lacustrine animals that the eggs or 
young stages of the fresh-water jelly-fish should ^ able 
to resist partial desiccation. Hence the theory of its 
introduction whh the Pontederia is, though far from ite- 
monstrated, yet quite tenable. Plants of this Pontederia 
were sent from Regent’s Park to Kew and Oxford (where 
they are fiourisbing) some months before the discovery of 
the jelly-fish in June, 1880. But no jelly-fish ma^ their 
appearance in consequence (so far as is known) in the 
tanks at Kew and Oxford. Hence the association with 
the Pontederia of the eggs or young of the jelly-fish can¬ 
not have been a very intimate one. 

2. The history of the jelly-fifh in the Regent's Park 
lank is as follows It was first seen by Mr. Sowerby on 
June 10, 1880. At that time there were some specimens 
nearly full-grown and a vast number of very young ones 
(apparently recently hatched) also. By the end of July 
not a specimen could be found in the tank. All the 
mature specimens examined hy me in 1880 were males, 
numbering 150. I entirely failed to obtain any specimen 
which was female, either young or mature. Nevertheless 
Mr. Sowerby was of opinion that young were produced 
by adult individuals isolated and kept by him in a small 
glass jar. These young were those which I reported on 
in the Qfuirt. Journ. Micr. Scu, January, 1881. I could 
find only adult males in the jar with them, and think that 
it is possible (though not certain))that the young were 
hatch^ from eggs floating in the water when first intro¬ 
duced into the Jar. They would thus be only late- 
hatching members of the same brood of which adults were 
discovered on June 10. It is, on the other hand, possible 
that they belonged to a second generation. 

The males observed in 1880 discharged abundant 
motile spermatozoa from their genital sacs and were 
obviously ready for procreation. 

Thus ID 1880 we were left in ignorance of tbe female 
of Limnocodium, and in nearly complete ignorance as to 
the period and mode of reproduction. 

3. In 1881 Mr. Sowerby observed the Medusa: again, 
only two days after the anniversary of their first appear¬ 
ance, namely, on June 16. He states, in a letter kindly 
written for me, that only a few were seen, .although the 
water appeared swarming with minute individuals just 
large enough to be distinctly seen with the naked eye. 
Many of these we determined by examination with a 
glass; they did not, however, apiwar to come to man¬ 
hood, aod about the 25th of June the whole of the 
Medusa: vanished.” 

It is obvious that some process of reproduction bad 
taken place between June, 1880, and June, 1881, giving 
rise to the Medusa: observed in 1881. Where wer.- 
the females which produced the eggs from which this 
new generation was born? As in 1880, $0 in 1881, 
when first observed in June, both minitte^’ouMg apparently 
just hatched, and also full-grown individuals were simui- 
taneonsiy detected. In 1881 I examined about fifty of the 
fiiU-grown individuals from the Regent’s Park: as in 1880 
they were all males. It seems probable that the adults 
observed on June 10 were merely early-hitched members 
of the same brood as the young (of various ages and 
sites) which abounded with them. 

From the experience of these two years it appears pro¬ 
bable that the first specimens which hatch out must do so 
rix weeks or two months before the middle of Juno. But 
as to the character of tbe eggs from which they hatchi 
we have as yet no idea. It would seem lilrely riiat 
those eggs were deposited before tbe emptying of the 
tank in Decembef, and prdbtiriy enough in ne sum* 
mer before the dying down of the males, so aban> 
dent until their toti^ disappoanmee at the of July. 
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But since the females have never been seen, it is pos¬ 
sible that they have a slightly different form and habit 
from that of the males, or possibly a very diflerent form 
—perhaps hydroid I In either case the females may have 
existed in the deeper parts of the tank either floating or 
attached, and so have escaped observation, whilst the 
htgh-swimming males were taken in abundance. The 
eggs may have been fertilised in AugU';t by the dving 
males, and have proceeded to a certain stage of develop¬ 
ment in the autumn—being then normally arrested in 
development in the winter (the period corresponding to 
the emptying of the tank and to a period of drought in | 
their natural condition), as in the case of Hydra viridis. 
Then they would be ready to enter upon a new period of 
development and growth in the following sijrmg and early 
summer. 

4. The above suggestion is eminently hypothetical, and 
is somewhat difficult to reconcile with the result of the 
interesting experiment carried out at the suggestion of 
Mr. ffcorge Busk, F.K.S., in consequence of which some 
of the Medusa; were ttansferred in i 83 i from the Regent's 
Bark to the Victoria tank, in No. lo house, at the Royal 
(lardens, Kew. This transfer was effected on June 16, 
four days after the second appearance of the Medusae at 
Regent’s Park. It is important to notice (as 1 am in¬ 
formed by Mr. Sowerby) that only six or eight full-grown 
Medusa; were so tranirferred—and I cannot feel much 
d<Aibt that these were all males—similar to all those 
wh ch I have examined. But with these half-doxen full- 
grown specimens, a quart of water containing many 
hundreds of very minute Medusse was also taken. The 
flisk of water and the little and big Medusic were poured 
out into the large tank at Kew on the same day-June 16. 

Nothing was seen of them at Kew until more than two 
months afterwards (on August 18) the whole tank 
was seen to be swarming with full-grown Limnocodium. 

The question which arises is: Were these Medusse 
a mply the young Medusic which had been trimsfmed, 
now grown to maturity ; or were they a new generation ? 

I’he chief objection to the view that the Medusa; 
swarming at Kew in August were the same Medusae 
which were transferred in the young state from Regent's 
Park two months before, is found in the fact of their 
extraordinary abundance. I removed and examined 
myself at the end of September, from the tank at Kew, 
200 specimens. Other naturalists also obtained numerous 
specimens. In the meantime, be it remembered, the' 
vmoie colony had died down or disappeared (as early as 
June 25) from the original tank in the Hegenih Park I 

I am inclined to the view that the Kew Medusa; were 
actually the same specimens as those transferred in the 
young state, which were placed in more favourable con¬ 
ditions at Kew than their fellows experienced in the 
Regent’s Park. The tank at Kew is larger than that in 
Regent’s Park, food , is therefore more abundant, and 
moreover the temperature was, when 1 observed it, from 
six to ten degrees Fahrenheit lower in the tank at the 
former than in that at the latter locality (7s'‘-8o^ Kew, as 
against Regent’s Park), 

A fact which is strongfly ai^inst the siqipositton that 
the transferred Medusa: had refiroduced themselves is 
that the half-dozen mature specimens transferred-were 
almost certainly males, and that the young specimens 
bad not more than time to grow to full aize, and were not 
observtd to have arrived at maturity in the interval. 

I made renewed and careful examinaaion of the Medusie 
at Kew at the end of September and in the begtnoirq; of 
October, when I had the advantage, throu^ the kindness 
of Sir Joseph Hooker, of making use of the adrairahle 
lateiatory recently erected in ^e Gardena. The speci¬ 
mens were often aiqjrectablylatser than any I had prcr 
vioR^ obtapted finm Re|^<8 Pwk (folly half aft ineh 
across the expanded disc). AU the spKimeQa evamitMd 
(200 in nainber) proved to bn males, M the .-end of 


September there were no young or very small specimens 
in the Kew tank. In studying the genital pouches of 
specimens taken on September 27 I found below the 
ectoderm an abundance of ripe spermatozoa; these 
escaped through the wall of the pouch, which very readily 
ruptured. Below this layer of ripe spermatozoa, and 
between them and the “ structureless lamella ” separating 
endoderm and ectoderm, I observed (as I had observed 
previously in specimens from Regent’s Park) a firm 
colourless tissue consisting of small nucleated cells. It 
occurred to me that these might possibly be ova, and the 
Medusa; accordingly hermaphrodite. They had not the 
appearance of ova at this stage, but still I thought it 
possible that they were .very, young ovarian cells. I 
treated s))ccimens with osmic acid, alcohol, and picro- 
carmine in succession, and cut sections of the genital 
pouches, with the result of satisfying myself that this 
dense tissue beneath the loose spermatozoa was not 
ovarian, but consisted simply of the mother-cells of the 
spernkatozoa. 

I further tested this view of their nature by isolating a 
number of the Medusse in large glass Jars which were Impt 
in the lily-house a^ Kew. After a fortnight (October n) 
the gonads or genital pouches had increased in length 
and hulk both in my isolated specimens, and in those 
swimming in the tank. On examination, the dense tissue 
underlying the spermatozoa was found to have disap¬ 
peared, or rather to have developed itself into additional 
crops of spermatozoids. Accordingly my hypothesis of 
hermaphroditism fell to the ground. 

It is, however, remarkable that even when half-grown 
the genital pouches of Limnocodium will emit ripe motile 
spermatozoids upon slight pressure, and that they con¬ 
tinue to form these bodies for so long a period of growth. 
Normally, 1 am inclined to believe, these spermatozoa are 
shed by rupture of the sac in incompletely grown indi¬ 
viduals, from time to time, whilst new crops are produced 
from the as yet unexhausted spermatic tissue. This 
would imply that somewhere in the tank there are eggs or 
females producing eggs which are to be fertilised by the 
very abundant spermatic particles. 

The tank at Kew was emptied and thoroughly cleaned 
out about the middle of October. The Medusa: wen: 
still to be found, though they bad much diminished in 
abundance. Some of the sweepings of the bottoni of the 
tank were preserved with the intention of replacing the 
material in the tank, so that the eggs of the Mqdusa:—if 
eggs there are—may have a chance of continuing the 
colony in the coming season. 

My object in publishing these notes is that they may 
be of service to others who may feel disposed to investi¬ 
gate Limnocodium, and to search for the females should 
opportunity again be afforded. I also hope that some 
suggestions may be offered by other naturalists, which 
will be of assistance in solving the problems presented. 

It is necessary to point out that the obvious plan of 
searching the sediment of either the tank at Kew or in 
the Regent’s Park for eggs is not feasible. The bulk of 
the material to be examined is too great, since these tanks 
have a square area of several hundred feet. There 
Would be a better chance of finding the females (sup¬ 
posing them lo be deep-living or sessile) in such a searm 
than the eggs, were it possible to empty the tanks and 
get at the sediment when a suitable period for such 
search arrives. But, as, a matter of course, the proper 
trentmeot of these tanks in connection with the emtiva,- 
tion of plants cannot bfc interfered with. An obvious 
suggestion is tliat of isofatlng a number of both old md 
young Medusae in small tanks, and thus obuining the 
means of knowing exactly what becomes of them and of 
iuiything they may produce. 1 have atteimited thh both in 
iSfloiod 188b but without any success. . The Medusae iso- 
Jatedi even in laige bell-Jwrs holding s or dnllons of water* 
. and maintained at a tcinperaturo jdf Sef Ib, do not tlirive. 
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After a time they die Their ill health under theie cir¬ 
cumstances IS apparently due not merely to the want of 
food, since with sufficient trouble the small Entomostraca 
on which they feed can be supplied to them, but to the 
very fact of isolation m a small receptacle They reouire 
a Ivge bulk of water Fluviatilc oi^anisms can be kept 
m a small vessel bv means of a constant stream passed 
through the vessel, and organisms which inhabit small 
Mnds present no difficulty But lacustrine forma are very 
difficult to deal with Should the Medusa, reappear this 
year, it is mjr intention (with the permission of the authon 
ties) to partially submeive a vessel with freely perforated 
sides in the lar^ tank, the bottom of such vessel to be im 
perforate, and the vessel itself two feet m diameter and 
three feet in depth If a sufficient number of the first brood 
of young Medusae can be cultivated in this vessel through 
the summer, both males and females (unless the females 
have some altogether unsuspected history) will in all 
probability arrive at maturity and reproduce in it as thev 
clearly enough have done in the Regent s Park tank 
between 1880 and 1881 It will then be possible from 
time to time to examine carefully the contents of this 
experimental vessel I need not say that I should be 
very glad if others would carry out a simitar experiment 
E Ray LANK.^ST^R 


ELECTRICITY AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
II —Edison s Electric light 
HE centre of attraction at the exhibition of electncity 
m the Crystal Palace, formally opened on Saturday 
by the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, will unques 
tionably be the show of Mr Edison His electric light 
m the Entertainment Court and the Concert Room 
IS by far the finest ever yet made, and is of itself 
a spectacle to be remembered No expense has been 
spared to demonstrate the power and beauty of his 
incandescent lamps, and the divisibility of the current 
to meet the wants of domestic Iichting while Messm 
Verity and Sons have seized the occasion to illus 
trate their skill and show how eminently adapted the 
electric light is for ornamental pui poses The heated 
filament of carbon inclosed m a vacuous bulb of glass is 
well fitted for all kinds of domestic illumination by reason 
of Its pure and absolutely steady glow, its healthiness and 
freedom from noxious fumes, and its comparative coot 
ness But in addition to its superiority over gas, oil, and 
candles in these respects, the Edison exhibit also proves 
in the most striking manner its supenontyas a decorative 
light, and Its unrivalled capacities for enhancing the 
artistic pleasiu-es of our homes Besides giving off no 
deletenous gases to tarnish gilding or dim the most deli 
cate colours, the incandescent lamp lends itself to the 
designer's fancies in a way which no other illuminant 
can , and we may expect something like a revolution m 
household decoration by its introduction, as well as a new 
development of the brass worker and the glass blower s 
art 

Before considering the apparatus employed by Mr 
Edison at the Crystal Palace for the production and dis 
tnhution of the hght, we shall briefly describe the results 
To begm with the Entertainment Court, which is in 
reality a small theatre, the pnnapal object of interest is a 
magnificent chandelier sus^dea from the middle of the 
ceiling This beautiful object is m itself a work of art, 
and sustains ninety-nine incandescent lamps It is com 
cal in general sha^, and is about fifteen feet in height by 
ten feet m diameter at the lower end, while its weight is 
half a ton In device it represents a tapenng bouquet 
of flowers rising out of a golden basket The stem xsi 
each flower springs from a cirailar fimst plitd wlffiin the 
basket, and bends over towards the speeiatdr, presenting 
to him Its calyx of etdonred ghuMy in which is fixed an 
incandescent lamp The foliage la ol! of hammered 


brass, nchly gilt, and here and there is mingled with the 
sun flower or tiger lily and some rambling sjffays of fern 
The corollas of the flowers containing the lamps, and 
actmg as their shades, are in the form of heaths and 
harebells, made of glass, and tinted with a variety of 
colours—pearl, white, ruby, clear olive, and clouded blue 
Each lamp projects from the heart of the flower like an 
enlaiged pistil, and throws its light outwards and down¬ 
wards into the room below The lights are controlled in 
three sections by turncocks, like gas, and thus a graduated 
effect can be obtained, or all the lights may be put on or 
off at will 

On each side of the stage, which is furnished with 
a row of twenty four footlights, there is a pretty can¬ 
delabra 1 mounted on a short marble column, and repre¬ 
senting a rose bush springing from a golden um The 
stem of the bush is entwined with China roses, and 
crowned with five upright lamps or candles, like the fruit 
of the tree On the left of the stage is hung an exquisite 
httle chandelier or lustre of Venetian glass, which, though 
far less imposing than its gaudier neighbour in the centre 
of the hall, IS chaster and more elegant, and better fitted 
for an ordinary drawing room It is about four feet high, 
and consists of loops and festoons of cfystal drops on 
gilded chains, encircled at the bottom by a nng of four 
teen lamps and inclosing higher up a single incandescent 
bulb of ruby glass under a bell shade of the some material 
The use of coloured glass for the vacuous bulb itself is 
illustrated here, and shows bow the light can be tinted to 
harmonise with any interior furnishing, or suit the taste 
and eyesight of individuals The brilliance of the glbwing 
carbon m a transparent bulb is not too strong for the 
ordinary eye to look at with impunity, but persons of 
weak sight may have it reduced by the use of clouded 
bulbs, and students, or those suffering from diseases of 
the eye can employ bulbs of green or blue glass Photo* 
^phers, too, can have recourse to ruby lamps m the 
development of their negatives 

On the n^ht side of the stage there is a third chandelier 
of gilt brass, with twelve nakM bulbs, a number of single 
lamps on stands or movable brackets, like gas jets, with 
turn cocks, and either naked or shaded by fiat conical 
reflectors of opal glass Specimens of these are shown 
m Figs 1 and a Then there are hall lanterns of 
brass, inclosing clusters of bulbs, window lights, a very 
handsome billiard lamp, containing six set of twin lamp^ 
shaded from the eyes of the players by opal glass re¬ 
flectors and crimson fringes, and two handsome drawing¬ 
room shade lamps of the same pattern, each contaming 
a cluster of eight bulbs inside, and one being supple¬ 
mented by four pairs of naked bulbs outside Bulbs are 
also shown burning under water, either clear or tinted, to 
illustrate the use of the incandescent system in fiery 
mines, and there is a specimen of a regulator lamp by 
which the power of the jet can be graduated at will like a 
gas flame, by simpl) turning the cock This lanm » 
shown m Fig 3, the lower bemg the regulator, which 
acts by inserting the resistance of % senes of vertical 
carbon rods into the circuit This » done by turning 
the screw piece at the base of the cylinder inclosing the 
bars The cylinder is perforated to allow the air to 
circulate and keep them cool 

In the top of the lamp the novelty is the form of the 
contact sunaces to prevent sparking or breaking the cir¬ 
cuit These are conical, the small cone seen on the top 
of the figure being forced away from a conical cup on 
turning the screw ^ug The large sur&ces of the cones 
prevent simultaneously separating, and prevent a laige 
spark A safe guard for tne lanm against a too powezTol 
current is provided In a short lead wire^ seen luniung 
aaoss the left of the figam When the current is too 
strong this wire fuses, and the cunont of -the lamp is 
mterrupted 

■ SIinidlwudalMtivklbiwweiddlMdMeeimvoBdlnain^ 
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In addition to these lamps Mr Edison also exhibits 
some very handsome sconce mirrors supplied by Messrs 
Verity and Sons One oF these is a novelty in us way, 
since the bulb lighting it is inside the fra ne and therefore 


out of sight The interior of the frane is however, 
whitened and reflects the light oat through narrow pane* 
of clouded glass which flank the central m rror and the 
face of the spectator thus ilium nited can be seen m the 



mirror This is another effect which could not be pro 
duced by gas The other sconces are lit by naked bulbs 
supports by in front of the m rrors curving brass 
brackets in which the rul ng idea of foliage and newer or 
fruit 1$ elegantly worked out 



Fia 3. 


In the Concert Room, opposite the Entertainment Courb 
thm aSo lempe, atout forty of which are te^gt 
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festoons between the p llar» of the galleries, the rest being 
suspended in sets of four under the galleries or fixed 
w thin a lart,c crystal lustre suspended from the roof and 
looking 1 ke a nest of diamonds In the Entertainment 
Court and Concert Room together there are nearly 500 
lights and the stalls m the wide avenue leading to the 
ra Iway station have yet to bo 1 ghted In all there will 
be about 700 lampii required when the exhib t is com 
plete To drive the 500 lamps now going there are eight 



lie 4 Fig 3 


dynamo-electric machines at work and four more are 
bmng got ready for the remaining 200 hghts Three 
Robey engines of 35 horse power nominal are planted to 
woi^ these machines one engine to every four machines 
U IS usual to allow ten lamps to each horse-power, but 
whatthe actual power consumed may be is difficult to state 
The lamp dsdf consists of a strong bulb of glass about 


From the nanow end a tube of ^ss protects neaity half¬ 
way into the bulb, hnd contains (jthe cau of the copper 
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conducting wires or electrodes. The inner end of this tube instead of making the loops plain they may be curlediiato 
is closed by a Hat keel of solid glass, but the wires pass a spiral form. The air being exhausted from the msH> 
through this into the upper part of the bulb, where they are there is no oxidation of the carbon after a short tune 
connected by an electrotype of copper to a fine loop or arch and Mr. Edison claims that his lamps will last looo 
of carbonised woody fibre cut from the silicious skin of the hours. This at an average rate of between three and 
bamboo cane. Mr. Edison exhibits specimens of bamboo Tour lighting hours per night would give a life of nine 
from China, Japan, and South America, as well as fibres months to each lamp ; but the estimate may be found a 
from liraiil, which he has tested in seeking a good apd little partial m practice ; for though the carbon does not 
durable carbon for his lamp. He shows also a number burn, it is doubtless slowly dissipated by the wasting 
of samples of the carbonised loops made by simple action of the gases and the energy of the current. As 
charring in a crucible oi by treatment after the Ber- Mr. Edison claims to make the lamps at a shilling each, 
thollet process, as well as loops of pure graphite very their durability is not so very important as it might at 
carefully cut. What the particular bamboo is that he has first appear. The Edison dynamo electric machine con- 
finally adopted we have never been able to learn, but It Is sists of two vertical electiomagnets inclosing beUcen 
probably a variety of the Shikakuahikee ” of Japan, their lower pole pieces of soft iron, a revolving arma' 
which yield a very close and even skin. The carbon ture. In the anaature the usual coils of insulated wire are 
loop is about 2^ inches high, and i inch wide, and is so replaced by longitudinal bars of copper of trapezoidal 
fine that its electric resistance is about loo ohms, in the section insulated from each other by brown paper. These 
“ i6-candle lamps,** and about 50 ohms, in the 8-candle bars are connected to the slips of the commutator in such 
lamps. All the lamps at the Crystal Palace are plain a manner as to give a continuous circuit through the bars 
dingle loop lamps; but sometimes Mr. Edison combines and a continuous current to the brushes when the arma- 
two or more loops, as shown in Figs. 4 and 5. These loops ture revolves. The mam conductor convej mg the current 
can ekher be coupled up “ in series,*’ or ** quantity,” and from the machine consists of a solidfrod of copper m 



cross-section, like a se^ent of a circle. Two of these 
rods, the outgoing and return wire, are inclosed a little 
apart m the same iron pipe and insulated by a black 
compound resembling Thomson's wax. Branch-con¬ 
ductors in the form of cables for side-streets are con¬ 
nected to the mains in a joint-box shown in Fig. 6. This 
consists of an iron box in which the mains are connected 
to two iron terminals. One branch cable is connected to 
one of these terminals direct, and the other through a short 
piece of lead to the other terminal The lead acts as a 
safety-valve infusing if the current is too powerful. The 
box is hermetically sealed, to keep the inside dry. The 
conductors led into the houses are of a still smaller size, 
having a diameter of fhrni two to three millimetres; but 
throughout the whole system the going and returning 
wires keep together, and the lamps are simply connected 
across between them. In each lamp, too, there is a 
similar safety connection of lead te protect the carbon if 
die current is too strong. 

The incandescent system has evidently been brought 
te great perfectimi by Mr. Edisoii, becked as be is by 
p^ty of capital and skilled assistsuice. Although the 
idea of It is not new, and was patented in fingiand by ! 
Mr. Starr in 184$, Mr. Edison deserves great credit fdt ; 


working it out in so practical a fonn. Starr described a 
vacuous bulb of glass containing a thin rod of carbon 
rendered incandescent by the passage of the current, and 
Mr. Edison found in this the rough pebble which he has 
I cut and polished with so much success. Moreover, be 
saw the merits of the incandescent system for domestic 
lighting at a time when other electricians were giving all 
their attention to the arc light; and therein showed bis 
genius and foresight For it is evidmtfnowto electricians 
that while the arc light is well enough adapted for the 
lighting of large areas, it is unsuitable for small inte¬ 
riors. The practical success of Mr. Edison’s system is not 
thus far a complete justification of his early promises, fw 
the cost is still an unknown quantity, as far as the public 
are concerned, and there are strong reasons for believing 
that it will not nearly be so low as the startling figure held 
out in 1878. 

WTes 

At the annual meeting of the Geological Society the medals 
were presented as follows i—The Wollaston Gold Medal to Dr. 
Franz Ritter von Hauer, ISMctor of the Austrian GeMoglod 
Survey; the Murohiaon IMal to Prof, Jntes Gkmetet, of Uttsf 
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the Lyell Medal to Dr. John Ijcett, of Scarborough; the 
iMlance of the Wollaston Fund to I>r, G. J. Hinde; the balance 
of die Murchison Fund to Prof. T. Rupert Jones; a moiety of 
the Lyell Fund to Prof. Charles Ijipworth, Maoon College, \ 
Birmingham, and to the Rev. Norman Glass; a portion of the 
proceed of the Ilarlow-Jamesou Fund to Baron Constantin 
von Ettingbhattsen, Professor of Botany at Graz, Mr. J. VV, 
Hulke, F.R.S., was elected Pie<adent, in succession to Mr. 
Etheridge. 

Th* Rev. Thomas Romney Robinson, D.D., died on Tues¬ 
day, after a short illness, at his lesidence, The Observatory, 
Armagh, at the patriarchal age of eighty-ame yean. lie retained 
his mental faculties in sorpclsing activity and vigour to the last. 

M. Desor, one of (he last companiona of Agassiz in his great 
Alpae excursions, which led to the discovery of the theory of 
glacier*, has just died in Neufchatel. M. Desor, althongh bom 
in Germany, was of French extraction, and had been a natura¬ 
lised Swiss citizen, and became the president of the National 
CounoL He bequeathed all his fortune to tue city for scientific 
iwrpoaes. 

Dr. W, R. HoogKINSON, Senior Demonstrator at the Royal 
College of Chemistry, has been appointed to the Professorahip 
of Chemistry and Physics at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, 

Professors Roscos and Abel, as presidents respectively of 
the Chemical Society and Institute of Chemistry, will hold a 
reception on the sand inst, at the Crystal Palace in coanection 
with the Electric Lxhibiituii. 

The Sanitary Institute is to hold an Exhibition of Sanituy 
Apparatus and Apphanoes at Ncwcostlc-on-lyne, this year, 
from September 26 to Octolier ai, m connection with the hfth 
Autumn Congress of the Institution. 

On April 18 next a Congreu of Greek physicuins and nMu- 
rolists from all parts of the world will meet at Adiens. 

The Intematioiial Congress for Ethnographical Sciences, 
called together by the Paris Ethnographical Institution (founded 
1859), wiU mett at Geneva on April 10 next under the presi- 
dency of M. Camot. Besides all the European States, ladia, 
Egypt, Japan, Canada, the United Slates, the Argentine Re- 
imfalic, and Australia will be represented, llie Institution 
includes amongst its main objects the facilitation of the personal 
intercourse between men of science of all conutne*, and also the 
support of exploring tnivdlers. All information regarding the 
Congress is fumuhed upon application by M. G. Becker, Lancy, 
near Geneva. 

We leam from Na 13 of the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars (February, iSSa) that Prof. Cayley, F.R.S., has enm- 
menoed residence as Lecturer in Mathematics. He read a paper 
at the January meetiagof the ** Mathematical Seminary " entitled 
**On Two Cases of the Quadric Transformation between Two 
Planes." 

Whilst this winter has been remarkably mild in Western 
Europe, it has been of quite unusual severity in South-Eastern 
Russia. The main chab of the Caucasus is eovered from the 
top to the loyrest valleys with snow. The great depression 
the Kim and Arako rivets looks like a Siberian plain covered 
with snow. The bright sun of the soutii ieeaos unable to warm 
the cold soil, and in the night the small yh^eams and irrigating 
ohsBMils frtese. Even the Mikhael Golf ^ the Cafj^an, south 
of Kraanovoddk, waa fncen from December 19 to Jaquaiy 7, 
ohd the thIeInMes of the ice waa 4I inches, 

CgfrOHU. Buna a»d iMr. dLomoM stalled m Sutwdiiy 
BWndag from Centmbuiy in thefar bnUoan tdp„aemM Jthe 
CSMimel, the wind being onntdeced fevounUe. After getting 


about thirteen miles out from Dover the aeronauts discovered 
that the wind backed to the south-west, and thinking discretion 
the better put of valour they lowered their car into the sea and 
were piekri up by a pasimg steamer, after having been in the 
ur for about three hours. 

Instead of allotting the surplus from the Electrical Exhi¬ 
bition to the new School of Chemistry and Physics, M. Coebery 
has kept it for the establishment of a laboratory of electricity, 
which will be under his administration. 

A COMMIIIBS is being formed at Neusson the Rhine, with the 
view of erecting a monument to the late Dr. Theodor Schwann, 
hi the public gardens of that towu. Dr. Schwann, os our 
readers will remember, waa a native of Neuss. 

The Febrnaty number of Natural contains aa mteresttng 
notice of the changes of movement observable m the Norwagian 
glaciers, which, as is proved by well-attested local records, have 
repeatedly advanced and receded within the last two oentoiies. 
It would appear that the vast system of the Jnstedal glaciers 
has been especially affected by these vaiiatious, for here, where 
the ice has been dunmishuig since 1750^ it had previonsly been 
advancing so rapidly, that in 1742 the local magistrate was sum- 
moned by the occupants of a hamlet known as " Ni Gaord,*' 
Nine Farms, to inspect the damage that was being done, and to 
grant them remission of their taxes on such lands as no longer 
admitted of cultivation. The official report states that the 
glacier bad then approachtd withiu one hundred ells of the 
nearest farm, and that in the following year the buildings W'ere 
thrown down and cniahed under the advancing mosses of ice. 
Gradually the other farmsteads disappeared, leaving nothing but 
the name of the spot to attest that it had once been cultivated. 
Since this penod the Justedal glaciers generally, have been re‘ 
treating, afact which was first noticed by Prof. Smith, of Upsala, 
who, writing in 1817, draws attention to the milder winters 
which in Scandinavia had. characterised the latter half of the 
last century, while the yean 1740-42, which succeeded several 
hard wittten ami bad smomers, had Been so espedall^y indeuient 
that they are known in Norway as the "Green yean," from the 
unripe condition of the uorn. This period coincides with the 
date of the devastations of the Nigaard glacier which, after a 
prolonged process of diminution ba<, according to De Sene, 
been'again steadily advancing since 1869, The Folgefon 
glacier, near the Sdrfjord baa, as we leam from the report of 
Sexe, who visited it in 1864, been subject to similar aHemationa. 
At the present time it is advancing, its extremity having between 
i860 and 1878 been projected 40 metres further forward, biii^ing 
it within 200 metres of cultivated flelda. 

The meteorological report of the weather In 1881, as ob. 
served in Christiania, exMbits tbe same anomalies that have 
been recorded in other countries. Notwithstanding peihids of 
exceptionable mildness, the mean annual temperature was i* R. 
lower than the normal. The highest temperature (20**4 E.) was 
recorded on May 31, the lowest (-18*‘7 R.) on January 14. In 
November and Decsinbct the temperature waa higher than usual, 
the excess amounting in the latter month to 3**6 R., which was 
laigdy Iqr the atmormal heat)Of December 28, when 

the thermometer at noon marked 9**4 R.» a temperature that 
r hM^never before been roudied since the opeiting of the ofaaerva- 
' uxcf in 1837; while since i 8 S 7 the mean for Depember had not 
eUm above the freedag pt^t. The rain^ was marked by 
squatty great inegululty la tbe manner of its distribalion, only 
.^miUhnettes being reeoeded for April, and tos for Angest, tiie 
Ibrmer belag 19*8 mni. below the aveage, and tile latter 84 
•hdvodt 

A svEns ef scMstific betati in Oi^eie to the CMnese 
acbobbfnPekiiig, eosmneed by Uie ^tterican misiioii^ is said 
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to be attracting wide attention in tbe Capital, and to have drawn 
large andiences. Two of the course have already been de* 
livered; tbe fint by Dr. EdVins, tbe well-known Sinologist, on 
aatronomy, and the second by Dr. Dudgeon, head of the Mission¬ 
ary Hospital at Peking, on the heart and circulation of tbe 
blood. Both lectures were copiously illustrated by the mogio 
lantern. It is gratifying to find the missionaries, who are 
among the small number of people capable of teaching the 
Chinese in their own language, working thus for the spread of 
elementary western knowledge amongst the Chinese. 

At the ordinary meeting of the Meteorological Society, to be 
held at 35, Great Gcoige Street, Westminster, on Wednesday, 
the 15th hist., at 7 p.in., there will be an Exhibition of Anemo¬ 
meters and of such new instruments as have been invented and 
first constructed since the last Exhibition. Daring the evening 
the President, Mr. J. K. Laughton, M.A,, F.R.A.S., will give 
a historical sketch of the diflerent classes of Anemometers, and 
will also describe such forms as are exhibited. 


Stiambbs recently arrived at Ncw|,york report that they 
encountered immense fields of ice in lat. 45* 48' N., long. 47* 
48' W. The Cireatdun had to steer south two days to dear 
them, and tbe St. Gtrmain was fast for seventeen hours in the 
same pack. 

M. Salionac, one of the most active eicctricians'of Paris, has 
discovered a new regulator which will be one of the curiosities 
of the next granJe soirte given at the Observatoire on the 13th 
inst. Each of the two carbons is supplied with a parallel rod of 
glass, to which it is attached in a solid manner. These two rods 
being pinced horizontally, are pushed by a spring, and the spark 
is lighted between them, but between the two glass rods 
there is a glass stopper which is warmed by the light in such pro¬ 
portion that the rods yield gradually to the pressure of the 
springs, and the curbons can approach each other, as is required 
for the constancy of illumination. Our correspondert witnessed 
preliminary experiments which he states have been a n onderfnl 
success. 


According to the Annala de VExtrime Orient^ at the com¬ 
mencement of tbe year there were in Japan 3929 mites of tele¬ 
graph line with 9345 miles of u ire. liie telegrams sent during 
the year numbered 1,272,756, of which about 96 per cent, were 
in Japanese, while there were 22,695 international messages. A 
school of telegraphy has been founded in the capital, the pupils 
receiving a practical knowledge of English and French. Diiring 
the year this institution rent 227 young men out to the various 
telegraph offices. The average cost of sending twenty words in 
Japanese for a distance of sixty miles is about three sen, or one 
penny, taking as a ba-ris of calculation the line from Tokio to 
Nagasaki. The average for shorter distances U much greater, 
being about seven sm from Yokohama to Tokio, a dUlance of 
only twenty miles. There were 112 offices open to the public^ 
and 70 attached to depurtments of State, the police, &c.; 53 
remained open night and day 848 Morse instruments were in 
use at the end of the year, and 29 Bell’s telephones. 

A VIOLENT earthquake is reported from Tongatabu in the 
Pacific on November 24 last. The whole iriand was so shaken 
that it was almost impossible to remain standing erect. A strong 
earthquake shock, which lasted twenty seconds, was felt at 
Bellinzoni, Olivone, and other parts of the Canton of Lesser, 
Switzerland, on Febmaiy 27. 

The Russian botanist, M. SmimolT, who is now in Turkestan, 
writes to tbe Russian Gec^phical Society that the vineyards of 
the country are quite destroyed by the small parasitic fungus 
ErysipU. He says that he never saw tuch a dreadful and widely- 
spread drstruetion of vineyanls as he witnessed in Turkestan. 
It can only be comjtared with the destruction by a heavy hail¬ 
storm. 

Herr Haxonson-Hansen draws attention to a remarkable 
phenomenon due to refraction, observed by him at Trondhjem, 
on January 17, and similar in all respects to one witnessed by 
him at the same place on November 15,1881. On both occa- 
rions, at 2.50 to 3 p.m. in the day, a rose-coloured stripe was 
seen to stretch across the sky from about nortb-west to east. 
From the middle of this rose a vertical column of a somewhat 
lighter red colour, and incHning on its western side to a shade of 
yellow, tbe whole bring intensely lominou<. After rrmainlngji 
visible to about ien misntei, the bright reds and yellows grodu. 
ally faded away, leaving n^ing but a blackish gray streak 
across the heavens. Tbe sudden and striking apparition of this 
vertical column recalled, as Herr Haraen otaerVei^ the descrip¬ 
tions given in pest ages of bloody eroasca seen in the heavfiub 
and regarded aa prophetic of coming wan and Jjwattleoce, and 
he-remarka that if it had been seen at a later peiM of the day," 
it aright have been taken to be a speriaOy hrOtUnt aotolu ' 


The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Macaque Monkey {Macaeus eynomolgus S) 
from India, presented by Mr. G. Richardson; a Common Pea¬ 
fowl (Aw enstatus) from India, presented by Mrs. Walter 
Crane ; a Greater Sulphur-crested Cockatoo {Caeatua jc/rriAi) 
from Au>^tralia, presented by Mr. S. Sidney; a Common Jay 
{Carrulus glandarius, white var.}, British, prerented by Lleut.- 
Col. Birch Reynardson; twelve Pink-lipped Snails {HHix 
kamastema) from Point de Galle, Ceylon,' a nest of Cocoons 
from Kadur District, Mysore, presented by Mr. J. Wood 
Mason; a Four-horned Antelope {Tetraeetvs quadriternis 9), 
born in the Gardens, 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Variadle Star U Gem inorum. ->-The following inter- 
eslii4t note upon a recent maximum of this apparently capricious 
variable, is by Mr. G. Knott, who writes from Cuckfield on 
March 6“On February 20 I noted it l3’7m. At intervals it 
seemed to flash out brighter, and there was eveiy indication of a 
probable rite to maximum. Clouded ikies night after night pre¬ 
vented my observing again till March 1, when in a clear interval 
of short duration 1 found U, 97 mag. DUk large and ill- 
defined. I have observed it since as under:— 

March 3 ... 9’9m. Light rather unsteady. Colour, white 
or bluish white, 

„ 3 ... lO'im. Bluish white. 

„ 4 ... io'5m. 

I suppose we may take the maximum to have fallen net later 
than February 28, 

Tbe previous maximum ob.<!erved by me fell on April 3, 1881, 
the interval in days being 331, which would give no days as the 
period, if we suppose tl^e msxima to have occurred in the 
mterviU. The period appears to vary between 75 and 126 days. 
Tbe star appears to tom a kind of connecting link between tbe 
ordinary variaNe and tbe so-called new stars, and as the causes 
which presumably underlie tbe phenomeu are phyacal rather 
than nometrie, perhaps we ought not to Be surprised that the 
period has a w iJe and somewhat irregular range. The star is a 
most interesting one. 

It is due to Mr. Knott to add that so far aa the published ob- 
FeivatloDS of rariable stars elsewhere enable ns to judge, he has 
been much more successful than other observers inToilowing the 
jMxima of this difficult variable of late yean; such luccess 
isonld only result from very aariduous and careful observation. 

The Total Solar EcLtnt op May.— By way of reply to 
several Inquiries as to thamest prpbable tnck of the central Una 
in the eclipse of May 16, we sahjoin the followiiv points which 
have been interpolated down from those given for five-minute 
intervals in the “ American EphemeriB.” As already rumarkad 
in this eolunm, the difiuiiDOB in.tbe place ofriie mooar employed 
in that work, from HEnach'B place, happeni, oil tUt oecarion, to 
corremond very eloaaly wMi the amount <i Fcof. NuwcooVs 
cmpirtcal eorreotkm of Hansen's Tables, and. hence the imlh 
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Longitude E. 

Latitude N.' 

Duration of 
totality. 

30 1^*2 ... 

25 50-9 

m. s. 

. 1 9'2 

30 58 0 

26 11-6 

I 10*6 

31 37'o ... 

3 a 15*3 - 


I 12*0 

32 52-9 ... 

27 11'2 

33 a ?'9 • 

27 30-2 

. I I 5‘9 

34 6*1 ... 

27 48*9 

* * *r* 

34 4r9 - 

28 7‘2 

. 1 ift*3 

35 i7'2 ••• 

28 25*2 

. 1 I9*S 


1 Is likely to be fti near to the true one as any prediction 
we are able to make. 

Onsn^h 

Ij, m. ». 

18 2 * 30 
if »i 45 
18 25 O 
18 26 1$ 

18 27 30 
If aft 4S 
18 30 o 
18 31 15 
18 3 * 30 

Thus in longitude 31* 37' E.. latitude 26’ 32' N., a point close 
upon the Nile, the duration of the total phabC is im. I2«., and 
the middle at 20h. 31m. 28s. local mean time. The central line 
crosses the Nile aoont a degrm north of Luxor, one of the 
ft t q tifint occupied for the observation of the last Transit of Venus. 

A New Astronomical Magazine.—M. Flatnmation has 
commenced the publication of a monthly periodical intended to 
give an account of the progress of astronomy and allied subjects 
in popular language, llis first number contains an article on 
the nistory of the Observatory of Paris, with illustrations showing 
the establishment as it existed in 1672, from the frontispiece to 
Lemonnier’s "Histoire Celeste ” (a work which has now become 
somewhat rare), and in its actual state, with the additional 
grounds to the south of the main building, extending to the 
Boulevard Arago. The number also includes M. Flammarion’s 
observations upon the brightness of the great comet of 1881, as 
compart with stars, from June 23 to September 4, commenced 
at Paris and concluded in the Alps at an altitude ot 2000 metres, 
Referring to Prof. Winuecke having observed this comet as late 
as January 8, 1882, M. Flammarion remarks: **On n'a pro* 
bablcment jamais aoivi une com^te k une tiareille distance.” 
This, however, is a mistake. The distance of the comet of 1881 
from the earth at the time of Prof. Winnecke’a observation was 
3'o8 (the earth's mean distance from the sun being taken os 
unity)! but the following comets were observed at gre.-iter dU* 
tancesDonati's comet, 1858, to 3*14, Colla's of 1847 to 3'i8, 
the great comet of 1811 to 3*50, Mauvais' Comet, 1848, to 4*40, 
the great comet of 1861 to ^'jo, and the extraordinaty comet of 
1729 to 5'23, notwithstanding the inferior telescopes of that day. 
The ma^me is well printed and illustrated, and will doubtless 
be popular, especially with amateurs in France, who appear to 
be a much more numerous class than formerly. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oxford.— There will be an election in next June at Magdalen 
College to at least one Scholarship in Natural Science, the con* 
ditions of election being subject to any new Statutes which may 
be made by the University Commissioners. The examinntian in 
Natural Science will be held in com non with Jesus Colley at 
which an election will be made to one Natural Science Scholar' 
ship^ and possibly one Exhibition. Questions will be set relating 
to General Phmics, to Chemistry, and to Biology; but candidates 
are recommended not to offer more than two of these subjects. 

The value of the Seholanhlp is 8of. a year, and of an Exhl> 
bition 4Cif, Neither Scholarships nor Exhibitions will be awarded 
ludess properly qoiUified candidates offer theouelves. 

Candidates for the Scholarship and Exhibition at JesUs must 
be natives of Wales dr Monmouthshire, pr persons who shall 
have been educated for the four years last preceding their elec> 
tion (or lut preceding their matriculation if already members of 

the University) at a school or schools in Wales or Monmonth' 

Aire ... If any such persons be found of sufficient merit mid 

fit to be scholars of the College in the judgment of the de<m>ts. 

Mr. J. R, Wynne-Edwardi, of Giggleswick School, hwi been 

elected to a Junior StudentAlp for natural Science at Ghiiet 

Church, Oxford. At the same examination t second student- 

ship wee {Awaided to Mr. W. H. Pendlebury, of Manchester 

SAool, and an Exhibition was awarded to Mr. R. W. Lan- 

eastcr, CMmaoner of Christ Church. There were thirty-five 


degree fees, and quarterly payments from members of the Uni¬ 
versity. Of this sum over ii,30of, was expended for strictly 
scientific purposes, to which also further receipts from spedal 
endowments, amounting to 2950/., were devoted. It cannot be 
said that the University ns such spends sparingly for scientific 
purposes in proportion to its income, 

Mr. Donald McAlister has been approved as a teacher of 
medicine, and Mr. A. Sedgwick as a teacher of comparative 
anatomy, for the purpose of giving certificates to medical 
students. 


Caubudoi.—F kom the Ctdvenlty account for 1880-81 Jtu 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Geological Society, Febrnan* 8.—K. Etheridge, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—Ridley Henderson, William John, and 
James Robert Millar Robertson, M.D., were elected Fellows, 
and Prof. S. Lov^n, of Stockholm, a Foreign Member of the 
Society.—The following communications were reail Descrip¬ 
tion or some Iguanodon remains discovered at Brook, Isle of 
Wight, indicating a new species, Igvanodm Ar/yi, by J. W. 
Hulke, F. K.S.—On a peculiar b^ of angular drift on the high 
Lower Chalk Plain between Didcot and Chilton, by Prof. J, Prest- 
wich, F.R.S. In making a railway from the main line to Chilton, 
this bed of drift was cut through for a depth of about 1^ mile. It 
lies on a fiat plain extending from the foot of the escarpment of 
upper chalk to the top of that of lower chalk. In places it is 
fall 28 feet thick. At first a fine chalk rubble, it becomes after 
a while coarse, and s divided by clay beds into an upper and a 
lower deposit. Here small boulders and bones occur, the latter 
much shattered; but El^kat primigenius. Rhinoceros tichoT’ 
hinm (?), Bison prisens, Cervus iarandtss^ Equns, &c„ have 
been identified. The boulders are Sarsen-stone, and there are 
small fragments of flint, Shells of Pupa marginata, Htli* 
hispida, and H. puUhdla have been found. The drift (which 
Ls widely spread) is from 150 to 260 feet above the Thames, at 
highest 407 feet above the sea. The author compares it with 
the rubble-beds overlying the raised beaches of Sangatte and 
Brighton, It is unconnected with any river-course, is not of 
marine origin, and its materials, where not local, are derived 
from the southward. 

Anthropological Institute, February 7.—F. G. Hilton 
Price, F.S.A., treasurer, in the chair.—It was announced that 
the following new Members had been elected since the lut 
meeting Dr. Brabaton Casement, F. T. Hall, Mi4 Marshall, 
R. M. Connolly, Mrs. R. M. Connolly, T. Dixon, Mrs. T. 
Dixon, W. K. Foster, T. Ridgway.—Mr. Edward C. Hore read 
a paper on the twelve tribes of Tanganyika. The author de¬ 
scribed the distribution of the tribes in East Central Africa; A 
narrow margin of a doubtful civiliution on the east coast—one 
to two hundred miles of small native tribes fut losing their dis¬ 
tinctive nationalities and tribal customs and arts, and mixed with 
semi'Ctvil'sed half-cutcs—then a narrow interval, more or less 
desert, seems to be as well the refuge of robbers and renegades, 
as a natural boundary between the first-mentioned tribes, and 
the next tract from two to fow hundred miles occupied by 
tribes of uneuy and apparently warlike aspect, and retaining to 
more considerable extent the original arts and customs ; another 
narrow border of debateaUe country again separates these from 
the more prosperous, peaceful, and cii^ised tribes of the e:^- 
torial lake regions, a few of which the author described, 'Hie 
more northern tribes on the lake are an active and handsomely 
formed people, with obvious traces of the Abyssinian race, but 
many distinct differencu are noted amongst the twelve tribes. 

, llm writer bud stress upon the fact of having lived and travelled 

.jmdng Aeu tribes for four years, and never having frilled in 

''N^ing 'some friendly negotiations with those visited. Three 

stations have already been occupied by the London Missionary 

Socles, who will Aortly send oot a steel vessel to navigate the 

hke OM more ststions on itt Aoru.—Mr. Gecnge W. 

BlMttp retd a note on a Patagonian skull bconghtfrom GamwDi 
at Ac Booth of the Rio Negro [lot. 44'! Capt Hairby.-» 
A pnper osj^the Napo Indians, by Mr, Alfred Simson, wu 1^, 

Rojrol Hoitidultunl, Social, Febnuiy .14.—Sir J. D. 
HoAir in Ae Aair.—^fmrw-fSjpr.^SIr J. D. Hooker 
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exhibited imlfonned cups of Qumms Ha, the eT a r]gree n ' Oak, 
reeriYod from Mr. F. Moore, of the British Miiseam. The tree 
^rovs OD the cKff’s edge, in the Isle of Wight, Mbiute acenu 
appeared to hare been produced in the axiht uf the btaets which 
formed the cops.—Ci»r»Mfriws/>Mrow; Mr. W. G. Smith exhibited 
specimens of carnations received frrim Dr. Hogg, attacked by the 
nernatoid worm, Ang^tda.—Iit^t Malformatim: Dr. M. T. 
Mnsten showed a specimen of elm'root much dlhtorted in places, 
in consiequence of meeting with ointrnclions in growing in Tias 
limestone rock. It was lately figured and described in the GSar- 
dttnt^s Chrmith (p. 147),and was received from hfr. Ingram, 
of Bel voir Cai,t\e,—V<triatht$ in Mr. H. D. Black- 

more exhibited a three-lobed leaf which lad been produced 
after root-pruning, such being in this ease a reversion to the 
primitive character of the plant. Mr. Henslow remarked 
that in some cases the change from a simple to a lobed 
and compound state is the result of further development, 
ns may be easily traced in blackberries and nospberries. 
^-Afiparmt Suftrfiefation in tkt Pea: Mr. J. l^xton, of 
Bedford, forwarded a communication, deccrihing some experi¬ 
ments in fertilbii-g a flower with the pollen of six other va¬ 
rieties. Ttie condurions he drew from the appearance of 
the peas and flowers subsequently produced by the seedlings, 
were that (t) pollen* of more than one variety of pea used 
to cross-fertilise the same flow-er, may influence more than one 
ovule in the same ovary; (2) that tbeib is some evidence of 
the pollen from more than one variety affecting the .•'ame ovule.— 
Pfpinrt OH Winter Lottes, <Sr*r., in Piants: The secretary, the 
Kev. G. Hendow, gave an account of the progress he had made 
in compiling statistics for a report on the meteorological pheno* 
n»na of, and consequent injiny to plants in severe winters. He 
had obtained pnrticularsof .severe winters from A.D. 220 to 1881; 
but those during which destruction of, and injuries to plants had 
been specially recorded, were the following eight:—iSsr-u, 
1852-53, 1859-60, i86o-6l, 1864-65, 1878-79, 1S79-80, i88o-8t. 
lie had collected all the infonnarion he h^ at present been 
able to find with reference to these winters, aud had drawn up, 
first, a .short account of principal meteorological phenomena 
of the year preeetUng each winter, as well as of the winter itself 
—a.s the behaviour of a plant under frost so much depends upon 
its pKvions condHicHm; in cadi case such was followed by details 
Ilf mjnries to and losses of phuts over as many places in the 
British Isles as pos.sible. The hnpertxnae of registering meteo- 
rologieal phenomena and the losaes in sevenU winters lay in the 
fact that the conditions of (he winters FeB(.iectively diflfered in 
many ways from one another. The consequence was that t/u 
imtnedia/e cause of plants .succumbing to frost was not always 
the .same. There would be an Introduction dealing with several 
interesting matters bearing on meteorology and plant-injuries, 
and he proposed completing it with copious indices, so that no 
difiiculty would be met in finding the exact behaviour of every 
plant in any cowitry and in any winter. A discussion followed, 
in which the great importance of elaborating the report as fully 
as possible, and of speedily publishing it, were insisted on. 

Victocift (Pbileco^ical)' lastituto, Moich 6.—A meeting 
of this Society took place at its bouse, 7, Adelohi Terrace, whan 
a paper was read by Mr. J. E, Howaiti, F.R.S. 


PARIS 

Aendemy of Sdenem, February 37.—M. Blanchard in the 
ebsir.—Tlie foUowing papers were readOn double sails of 
mercury, 1 ^ M. Benhelot. This relates to chlorobroQudes, 
iodo-bromides, and chloroeyanides of mercury, iodocyanii-e 
and bromocyanide of mercury oad potassium, &c.—On the 
action of stroiK doses of strychnine on the motivity of 
nerves in by H. Vulpian. T^ abolish the 

motivity in manfinelia os weU as in froM. The quantity of 
strychnine necessary is mwuter Hum that of emure for the sane 
result. (Nfrotise, too, in snlRdeiit dose^ aboHshes the motivity 
of in^or Mrvesi.—'lndueed oumnts of polar Interverxloos, hy 
M. Da Moncel. The currentf ftom dlsffasemeat of a coil on 
an iron bar, thraag^ a fixed mngnetie field, aie net of the seme 
natnre ax thole from displaeement (In a fi^ mtgnetie field) of 
this bar, reacting dbedlyotrtliecelL In the fornisr esse those 
generated by each haff of the aignatlMd bar art In cootniy 
direedotn, whereas in theetberaaae they see tdwoys la tba ssiae 
direction, and their Ittearityinomaee with lha'«)naiiat of db. 
‘ nwmost 


ptaetiBKO^ bat It becomas a 


itnSitiacdnipletat 


th«eoiXin.Aefbnaer caaa.->CaIbu(egrfltidter fixued ill fhw- 
paste, by M. Leooq de BoiAradmi. Violet-h sometiqin 


formed by a small organism in the surfhce-cells of paste heyt' 
long in moist air. Diflerent atmospheres were tried with mr 
(fertilised) paste, and acetic acid vapour seemed the mast 
favourable to prodoction of the colour. The eolouruig ina^ 
ter is insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and ether; 
in the dry state it has a metallic lustre, like aniline Coloun. 
The author describes its spectral and other properties.—Geo- 
logicsl and zoological relations of Canrobell Island with neigh- 
bounng .southern portions of land, by M. nlhol. The two principal 
geological i'lcment.s of Campbell Island are a band of limestone, 
and lavas (the former anterior as a formation). The island 
.seems to have appeared in (lie end of the Pliocene epoch. The 
New Zealand Eocene, Miocene, and early Pliocene lavas are 
quite difTcrent from those of Campbell, which contain mineral 
anorthite (a known characteristic of post-pliocene lavas). The 
geological age o( the island is determined by the epoch of tbs 
volcanic eruptions. M. E'ilhol finds his conclusion confirmsd 
by zoology.—On the physiological character of tendinous oonr 
traction, by M. Guerin. This contraction has been feupposed of 
rejlex order, a return action of the spinal cord, provoked by direct 
excitation of the nerves in the tendon. M. Guerin here contends 
that it is absolutely of the same order as mu.scalar contractility, 
tendons showing both voluntary and involuntary contraction, like 
muscles.—On the employment of bitumen of Judx-a against vine 
diseases, by M. de Lafitte. He recalls earlier observations on 
the subject than those noticed by M. Abric, by Count de Bertoa. 
—M. Maumene, in a provi.sional note, said he uas able to ofler 
inciinte.'itable iiroof of the individual exislence.of n,N, and ita 
decided alkalinity with regard to active colours and acids. He 
hopes to do the same for HN.—Observations of the comet 
VIII. 1881, and of planets (221) and (222) at the Paris Observn- 
tory, by M. Bigourdan.—Observations of ihe planet Pallsa (221) 
at Marseilles Observatory, by M. Bortelly.—On the succesalve 
differentials of functions uf several voriablea, and on a property 
of algebraic functions, by M. Darbonx.—On the integration 
of differential conations by scries, by M. Poincar^,—On 
certain uniform iuiiction.s sf two independent vaiiaUes and 
on a group of linear subsritntions, by M. Ploiml.—Gasirie 
mierorymas and their dif^eslive power, by Rf. Bechamp. lie 
isolated some from the juice obtained will) artificial tistolna 
Their action on fecula, cane-Migar, fibrine, caieine, and primov- 
albuineii is descritied. They dn not act on albuminoid matters ur 
neutral matter. By their power of action in an acid ntediinis 
they are dUtingnished from pancreatic microzymas; the kttier, 
too, give crystallbable compounds of decomposition, as leucin 
and rynwin, while the former do not,—New observations of 
apparent death in new-born infant.s treated successfully with a 
bath at 50°, by M. Campardoii.—Analysis of a volcanic ash 
ejected by Etna on January 23, 1882, by M. Ricciardi, This 
contained silica 37'S2, sulphuric acid 20*57, alumina 9*97, pro¬ 
toxide of iron 14*05, lime 11*98, with a little magnesia, chlorine, 
^a, and potaih. The recent appearances of Etna seem to 
indicate a fresh paroxysm of the volcano. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 16, 1882 


AJiTSTOTLE ON THE PARTS OF ANIMALS 
AHstoiH o» ilte Paris of Animals. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., sometime Fellow of Corpus Christi College* 
Oxford. (London : Kegan Paul and Co., *882.) 

HE translator and commentator of this learned work, 
in speaking of the many erroneous statements in 
the text of the master, tells os we have only to remember 
the strange vicissitudes to which the original manuscripts 
of Aristotle’s treatises arc said to have been subjected, to 
obtain a fair reason for the occurrence of these errors. 
” Hidden under ground in the little town of Scepsis, to 
save them from the hands of the kings of Fergamus, who 
were then collecting books to found their famous library', 
and who, in so doing, apparently paid but little regard to 
the rights of individual owners, they were left for the 
better part of two centuries to moulder in the damp, 

' Blattarum et tinearum epulse ”; and when they were at 
last brought to light fell into the hands of Apellicon of 
Teos, a man who, as Strabo says,' was a lover of books 
rather than a philosopher, and who felt no scruple in 
correcting what had become worm-eaten, and supplying 
what was defective or illegible.” 

In putting this explanation of the errors found in the 
works of Aristotle before his readers Dr. Ogle seems to 
have ignored another explanation, which has also been 
supported, namely, that Aristotle himself intentionally 
rendered some parts of his treatises obscure. Certain of 
our English classics have quoted or referred to the corre¬ 
spondence reported to have occurred between Alexander 
the Great and Aristotle. Alexander having heard, while 
he was in Asia, that the books of his mastei were exposed 
to public sale, is reported to have expressed himself as 
extremely disgusted that such profound knowledge was 
laid open and made plain to common understandings, 
and wrote to the master urging this complaint, and that 
when the doctrines and precepts communicated by him 
in private were spread over the world, he should have no 
wi^om to boast of above the meanest of his subjects. 
To this Aristotle is said artfully to have replied that he 
had indeed exposed his works to public sale, but had cast 
such a veil over them that not one "eye in a thousand 
would be able to discover what lies concealed under tltem. 
It bad, we think, been fortunate for Aristotle if the 
mystery made to surround his works had been confined 
to the little town of Scepsis, and if the many prevarica¬ 
tions in respect to them had been confined to the hands 
of-Apellicon, of Teos. For, until recently, it has liappened 
that Aristotle generally has been read and written upon 
by lovers of books rather than philosophers, and that be 
1ms, consequently, been misrepresented high and low, far 
and wide. Of Ajristotle indeed it may be said as Antony 
said of Caesar— 

The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their boiMs. 

He is mefa more remembcKd by the masses-from the 
infirmities which are attributed to his career, than ifrtrni the. 
^tails of his work. The picture of his personal app^r- 
sttce u4 manner, his efTetninate voice, Imall eyei^-spiisitte 
VoL. XXV.— No. 646 


shanks, love of dress; his withdrawal from the Academy; 
the treatment of him by Plato as a truant and fugitive, 
who, like an insolent ebteken, pecked at his mother 
hen; his bluntness and supposed discourtesy to his pupil 
Alexander; his retirement to the court of Hennias, and 
his assumed intrigues with that tyrant; his marriage with 
the sister or concubine of the tyrant, and the absurd 
homage he is declared to have paid to the woman of his 
admiration; these arc all topics which, true or false, have 
floated down and connected themselves closely in tlic 
popular mind with Aristotle as a man living a strange life 
rather than as a philosopher living a life of philosophy. 

They who, irrespective of all these reflections, have trie«l 
to read this master from himself, and, with singleness of 
mind, to understand him in his greatness, will feel no little 
delight in studying the volume which Dr, Ogle, with 
learned love for his theme and its author, has put before 
the world, and for which all scientific men will feci deeply 
obligated. It is not only that in 140 pages of fine English 
he has transhitccl this work of Aristotle “ On the Parts of 
Animals,” but that he has also written an “ Introduction 
of thirty-three pages, which prepares the mind of every 
student for the reception of what is to follow, and has 
added ill pages of closely-printed matter, containing 
notes of an explanatory kind bearing upon all the doubts 
and difficulties of the text. 

Tbo introduction to the work brings before us the 
mind of Aristotle in respect to his ideas of the origin 
of created things. In his period, as in ours, there 
were two schools of philosophical reasoners on begin¬ 
nings. There was a school which fancied it had found 
an adequate cause for the phenomena in the necessary 
operations of the inherent properties of matter. There 
was another school which discovered a solution in 
the inleUigent action of a benev'olent or foreseeing 
agent which they called God or Nature. Between these 
opposite views, says our author, Aristotle had to decide, 
and he decided for neither exclusively, but for both^ 
although in very unequal degrees. " Tlie motions of the 
heavenly bodies are governed by necessity and by neces¬ 
sity alone. But in the works of nature, that is, in the 
phenomena of terrestrial life, this necessity is a compara^ 
tively unimportant factor.” Most is the outcome of 
design. Still some part, though but a small one, is the 
result of necessity. There is Indeed one sense in which 
everything in the animal body may be said to be the 
result of necessity. When a man builds a house, he 
must, in order to realise his plan, of necessity have walls, 
roof, and the like. To have these he must first have 
bricks, stones, mortar, and what not; and again, to fur¬ 
nish these, clay, lime, and the other necessary materials. 
So it Is with the animal body. The design of nature 
cannot be carried on without the necessary antecedents. 
In this sense then all parts of the body, and all the succes¬ 
sive stages by which they are developed, one after the' 
other, may be said to be the result of necessity, for all 
trftist necessarily be there if the plan of nature is to be 
rnbsedi 

' ' Fron^the materiabsts, however, Aristotle is shown to 
dWbft They contended “that organises are evolved aa 
neeema^ consequences of the inherent pFbpcitles of 
natwr.”^ Util Aristotle admitted and disputed. In some 
maasust he contldere^ that %lntt they said was trme, but 
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that measure is small; for nature, in making ^nts and 
animals, can but use such material substances as exist; 
she does the best she can with the materials that are at 
hand, but the properties of those materials are beyond 
her control, and such consequences as follow upon those 
properties are the results of necessity. 

Dr. Ogle, describing this view of his author, refers to 
the singular reference which ‘Galen long after made to 
the same view, and to the criticism Galen offers on the 
Mosaic tradition of the creation, a work he had evidently 
read with much care. Galen disputes with Moses on the 
point that the Creator can make an animal of any matter 
he chooses—a man from a stohe, an ox from dust. “ This,” 
says Galen, ** we deny. The laws of matter are antecedent 
to the Creator, and obligatory upon Him.” 

Aristotle in his teaching was as little Agnostic as Moses 
himself. The creative mind, the mind that is like to the 
human mind, only so infinitely mightier and more original 
in design, is in nature, and, whether as first or second, 
is sufficiently above human nature as to be to it a 
creator, a designer, a maker. “ It is ridiculous,'* he says, 
" to suppose that such phenomena as those of organic life 
are merely the result of chance." The very essence of 
chance is uncertainty. Chance is the principle of the 
inconstant. “ 13 ut the phenomena in question present a 
high degree of constancy, and can be foretold with more 
or less of precision. It is quite plain that, besides the 
necessary forces of matter, there is something else at 
work which guides and co-ordinates these, so as to make 
them converge to a predetermined end. If a man cannot 
see this, it is absurd to argue with him; as well try to 
convince a man born blind, who denies the existence of 
colour. You see a house or a ship, and without hesitation 
you infer that such house or ship was made for the pur¬ 
poses to Which ships and houses are subservient. Why? 
Because they are manifestly adapted to those purposes. 
Why, then, when you see a plant or an animal with 
equally manifest adaptations do }ou hesitate to draw a 
similar inference ? True, in one case you can see the 
agent at work, while in the other the agency is invisible. 
But why should this make any difference ? The agency 
in the latter case is invisible because it is an internal 
force, a something acting inside the material. It is as 
though the invisible shipwright were away and his art 
were inherent in the timber itself. Moreover, if the 
agency itself, is out of sight, the model from which it 
works is visible enough, is as visible and palpable as the 
model of the ship or the plan of the house, and, like them, 
examinable before either is constructed." Could Aristotle 
have seen at work one of our modern power looms and 
have ob-ierved how, so long as it was fed, it produced 
results that unconsciously converge to a predetermined 
end, he would havt drawn from this source another and 
striking illustration. He would have said here is another 
instance of an invisible agency wtvkinj as if the art were 
truly inherent in the thing itself. It is matter in motion 
and in direction, producing something by fixed rule, but 
dependent, neverthdess, on something else which is in¬ 
dependent and antecedent. 

The great argument left behind, we follow the master 
to lower but still exalted fields of thought, speculation, and 
description. We follow him ^m the metaphysical to the 
physical from the formative principla to the thlngt that 


are formed, and from these in their details rather thaff.ln 
their mass. It is in this part of the original work .that 
the critic comes in with power, and is able to try the 
quality of Aristotle by the hard test of examination of 
foct, by the side of statement. Thus adjudicated upon,- 
Aristotle is found to be wanting, or, to use a word that 
has been applied to him, a “failure." He is said to fail 
in description of objects actually before his eyes. He is 
said to fail in generalisation, to have been hasty in gene¬ 
ralisation, and to have reasoned on too small a basis of 
facts. Lastly he is said to fail in method, a failure which 
was certain to follow if the facts and the generalisations 
from them arc both at fault. 

Against all these charges Dr. Ogle defends Aristotle 
with true and honest skill. He does not defend error nor 
gloss over defect. He takes the natural common-sense 
view that Aristotle, in the conditions under which he 
lived and worked, performed the most signal services; 
that when he failed to see as we see, he failed because he 
had no means of seeing; that when he failed to generalise 
correctly, he failed because the stage to which biology had 
attained in his time made failure a matter of necessity; 
that he failed in method because in fact his was the first 
method, and because verification, which is essential to 
perfection of method, “does not find its proper sphere in 
the early condition ^of a nascent science, when the 
generalisations are merely provisional, and the false yet 
necessary precursors of more accurate ones.” 

The defence really leaves nothing to be desired ; it is 
that which the master would, we believe, have made of 
himself by himself, could he speak for himself. 

If there be one observation which in difference and in 
deference, we would offer in respect to this defence, it is 
on the comparison which is drawn between the Timseus of 
Plato and the work of his contumacious pupil. We admit 
that it “ is the gap which separates the man, Aristotle, from 
his predecessors, not that which lies between him and his 
successors which gives the true measure of his position." 
We admit that when any one compares Aristotle’s physio- 
](^ with that of the Tiniaeus, there is a wide distinction, 
but are we, really, in the transit “ conscious of passing 
into an entirely new order of things ? *' We cannot declare 
this possible with such confident affirmation. It may be 
fairly said that a great deal in the Timaeus is of airy and 
fanciful construction, but we do not think it fair to affirm 
that the construction is one “ in which imagination alone 
supplies the foundation, and in which facts, if introduced 
at £dl, are introduced merely as ornamental additions in no 
wise essential to the fabric.” This is a harsh judgment, 
and the more so because we are bound to take Plato as 
the prompter of Aristotle, and thb teachings like those in 
the Timseus, with all the imaginings and j>oetiy, as the 
promptings of the “ Parts of Animals." To our i^nds it 
would be only just to say that the “ Parts " was written on 
the Platonic design, and that if the teachings of Plate 
had not been placed before Aristotle his more correct and 
matter-of-fact work had never been born. 

The “ Introductim ** of Dr. Ogle is followed by a 
ch^ter entitled '“The Main Groups of Animals/’ in 
which the chief groups recognised hy Ariitot^ are 
amuiged as foUowt 

I, Sanraineotti Animals (Veitebrata). A. Vlvipara 
(Mammalia}, i. Man} a. Quadrupeds; 3. Cetacea. Bi 
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ladru- 

im- 


Ovipara. o. With perfect ovum. 4 < * J- Qua* 

peds and Apoda (Reptiles and Amphibia), fi. With ii 

perfect ovum, ft Fishes. . 

II. Bloodless Animals (Invertebrata). o With imper- 
feet ovum. 7. Malacia (Cepfaalopods). 8. Malacostraca 
(Crustacea), fi. With scolex. 9. Insecta (remaining 
Arthropoda and some Vermes), y. With geneiative 
sUme; buds; or spontaneous generation. 10. Ostraco- 
derma or Testacea (Mollusca excepting Cephalopods). 
#. With spontaneous generation only. 11. (Zoophytes). 


After this the text of Aristotle follows in four books, 
preceded by a Synopsis, and succeeded by the N otes, to 
which we have already directed attention. How excel¬ 
lently the notes are used to illustrate the text may be 
shown by one or two quotations. In Book III. Chap. V. 
Aristotle describes “ that in animals of great size the heart 
has three cavities; in smaller animals two; and in all at 
least one.” 

“ The reason for this, as already stated, is that there 
mast be some place in the heart to serve as a receptacle 
for first blood. But inasmuch as the main blood vessels 
are two in number, namely, the so-called great vessel and 
the aorta, each of which is the origin of other vessels; 
inasmuch moreover as these two vessels present diffi¬ 
culties, it is of advantage that they also shall themselves 
have distinct origins. This advantage will be obtained if 
each side have its own blood and the blood of one side be 
kept separate from that of the other.” 

So much for the text. The notes in the most useful 
manner explain away one attributed error by Aristotle, 
while they remove one apparent error. They show that 
the statement universally made by writers on physiology 
that up to the time of Galen all philosophers supposed 
that the arteries contained nothing but air is incorrect, in¬ 
asmuch as the text shows that Aristotle knew perfectly well 
that the arteries contain blood. They show again that 
Aristotle’s apparently erroneous view about the cavities of 
the heart does not prove him ignorant. The three cavi¬ 
ties he refers to are the right ventricle, the left ventricle, 
and the left auricle. He omitted the right auricle simply 
because he looked on it as a venous sinus, a part, not of 
the heart, but of the great vein, i.e. superior and inferior 
venae cavae. That he so regarded it is plain from his 
always speaking of the superior and inferior vense cavse 
as forming a single vessel, not two distinct vessels, and 
that the heart appears very much like a part of the greiU 
vein, being interposed between its upper and lower 
divisions. 

Taming to another note bearing on a different, and, as 
we should now say, a chemical subject, we are offered an 
insight into the views of the philosopher, on the compo¬ 
sition of natural subsUnces. In the first chapter of the 
second book, the philosopher, in speaking of composition, 
says that there are three degrees of composition; and 
that the first of these, as all will allow, is out of what 
some call the elements, such as air, earth, water, fire. 
Perhaps, however, he adds, it would be more accurate to 
say composition out of the elementary fordes»; bor inde^ 
out of all these, but of a limited number ot them. With 
this observation as a text, Dr. Ogle explains that AristoUe 
In his other works is seen not only to look upon compousjjls 
as comUnatioDa of element^ but indeed to have a olaar 
otmeeptfim of thedistmetion between chemical co^b^* 
mere mixture: " for ofthefbrmer he says that the 


combining substances disappear with their properties, and 
a new substance with new properties arises from their 
unification. In the latter, the mixed substances remain 
with ail their properties, and it is merely the imperfection 
of our vision which prevents us from seeing the particles 
of each Ijing side by side, and separate. Had we the 
eyes of Lynceus, we should do so, however intiimite the 
mixture might be.” This knowledge is remarkable, 
though It may not be complete, or may not be completely 
expressed. It suggests an anxious desire to know more of 
the sources of knowledge from whence this master drew 
his chemtc.il learning. 

One more illustration from these useful notes belongs 
to the domain of natural history, and is connected in a 
way, singularly interesting, with history in a more general 
sense. Speaking in Book HI. Chapter II. of the right 
and left organs of the bodies of animals, Aristotle says 
that the horns of animals aie, in the gieat majority of 
cases, two in number. There are, however, exceptions, 
he thinks, to this rule m lespect to the horns, for there 
are some that have but a single horn—the Dryx and the 
so-called Indian Ass. In such animals the horn is set in 
the centre of the head; for, as the middle belongs equally 
to both extremes, this arrangement is the one that comes 
nearest to each side having its own horn. Dr. Ogle, in 
his note on this passage, points out that the account of 
the Indian Ass, with a solid hoof and a single horn, was 
taken by Aristotle from Cte-ias, and that it has been 
plausibly conjectured that the Indian Rhinoceios (/?. mi- 
corms) IS the animal meant; for though, he says, this 
animal has three toes, they arc so indistinctly separated 
that the real character of the foot might easily escape a 
casual observer. At the same tune he observes that on 
the obelisk of Nimroud, made long before the time of 
Ctesias, theie is represented a rhinoceros with feet dis¬ 
tinctly divided into toes. An argument on the side of 
this supposed identification 15, he adds, furnished by the 
fact that the horn of the Indian Ass was supposed to have 
certain magical powers, so that a cup made from it gave 
the drinker immunity from poison, as is related by 
Phiiostratus in his life of Apollonius; 'whilst similar 
virtues are assigned, in the East, to rhinoceros horn, even 
in the present day. If the one-horned ass of India be 
the Rhinoceros Unicornis^ may not the asses with horns 
named by Herodotus as among the animals of Lybia, be 
the two-horned Rhinocerotes of Africa ? 

We have selected three illuatrations of text and notes, 
one from anatomy proper, another from chemistry, a 
third from natural history, for the putpose of giving the 
reader a taste of the useful and most interesting study that 
lies before him when he ukes up this book. We have 
rarely seen a volume which so intimately connects the 
science of the remote past with the science of the present, 
and which bridges over the distance as this book does. If 
there be a fault in it, it is that of condensation. In trying 
to cmnpress and compress, and again compress, Or. Ogle 
gets into the mode of using the fi»t letter of the name of 
his author or book in bis references; he also, for the 
same reasen, in lus note references, omits the page of the 
volume, mkl, as he does not supply a complete to hts 
metlMkd, be is sometimes, like ** Bradshaw,’* rather vexa¬ 
tious, espetiaUy when his follower is anxious to discover 
. quickly Itcw to travel with facility ftjmi one point to 
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another. On this detail, however, it were ungrateful to 
dwell with too much emphasis, and the more so as our 
own slowness of perception may have added greatly to 
the difficulty. It is far more pleasant in concluding, to 
propose to him a hearty vote of thanks, and to express 
the earnest hope that he will soon pi.icc before us some 
other classical work once buried in Scepsis or elsewhere, 
in similar English dress and form. 

Benjamin Warp Richardson 

FLAM MARION’S ^’ASTRONOMY” 

Les ^fot/rs et les Curiositis ,ht del. Par Camille 
Flammarion. (Paris: C Marpon et E. Flammarion, 
l^diteurs, l8iSi.) 

W HATEVER may have been the cause of that deve¬ 
lopment of astionomiral taste in England which 
w'ould so greatly astonish our resuscitated forefathers, and 
is a puzzle to some plain-thinking people even at this day, 
the fact admits of no doubt; and a very cheering fact it 
is to those who value the intellectual and a::sthetic pro- 
giess of their fellow-countrymen. But it is perhaps not 
so generally known that a movement of the same nature 
Bas been in progress among our neighbours across the 
Channel. It originated later in point of time; for France 
had enteicd into no such competition when the llerschels 
Lasbcll, iJawes, Smyth, and othci non-professional ob- 
^erv'crs were attracting the notice of all Europe by their 
discoveries; and we recollect, less than twenty years ago, 
having heard from M. Ldon Foucault a candid admission 
of the inferiority of his own country in amateur observa¬ 
tion. But the Oallic mind is more ripid in its movements 
th.in our own; and though later in the field «c are nut 
sure that they are not shooting .ihcad of us in these 
matters in a way that we in general are perhaps hardly 
jirepared to expect. At least, the fact mentioned in the 
V olimic before us, that during two years previous to last 
(October, 300 telescopes had been sold to French pur¬ 
chase! s, may be accepted as rather a startling proof: and 
not less so is the extraordinary circulation of the works 
of M. Flammarion, whom we may justly call the leader of 
the movement. As many as 50,000 copies in two years 
have been printed of his “ Astronomic Populaire,” of 
which " I.es l^toiles ” is considered the supplement; his 
‘‘Merveiiles Celestes" have reached 38,000; and his 
‘ Pluralitd des Mondes " has come out in a 30th edition; 
to say nothing of other works of remarkable acceptation. 
Nor is it probable that the success of this publication will 
fall below that of its predecessors, treating as it docs of a 
most interesting subject in an esfiecfally agreeable and 
familiar way. It is certainly not a volume which aa. 
English publisher would like to risk—an octavo of the 
largest site, of nearly 800 pages, and thick and heavy in 
irroportion; anything in short but a handbook ; but this, 
which would discourage an English buyer, is evidently no 
objection in the eyes of a Parisian firm. And it must be 
owned that in many respects H m.iy well command a wide 
circulation. The idea is that of exhausting all the wonders 
of the sidereal heavens that the naked eye can reach, and 
ilesalMttg their telesct^e aspect; and it is exeelletttly 
x'arricd out for popular pttrjposea: and we may add in 
eertain respects for scientific ones adsq. The gnat TiUue 
Off the work consists in the especial pedns ‘ttdeen wHh the 
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probable changes of brightness in a multitude of naked-^ 
stars, not included in the ordinary enumeration of v.iriableB; 
but it IS interesting in many other respects; and the close 
is enriched with a number of catalogues of telescopes, 
double and coloured and variable stars, their spectra, 
pioper motions, parallaxes, and other data; together with 
many descriptions of planets, comets, &c. In short, it is 
a mine of information for those who do not care to d^f 
deep; and those who would desire more authenticated 
and weighted details (observers wilt understand the word) 
may yet meet with much of interesting and valuable sug¬ 
gestion. The book has, however, some drawbacks which 
ought to be noticed. 

Among many useful and some needless illustrationi, 
there are a few (as that of the nebula in Andromeda, 
where the canals are invisible) of a very inferior stamp ; 
and it is not ftee from carelessness m assertion, and even 
misleading statements; for instance, where Hevel is re¬ 
presented (p. 403) as never having in his life used the 
telescope for purposes of observation. The author 
should have said, as applied to divided instruments; or 
we might think he had forgotten the Selenognphia." 
Nor can wc suppose that be made much inquiry as to the 
classical meaning of " in diem ” (p. 525) when he rendered 
it ** pendant le jour.*^ The mythological part is more 
amusing than valuable: more agreeable perhaps to 
French than English taste; the theological^if it may be 
so called—is not only out of place, but worthless. 

However, on the whole, the work displays a vast 
amount of industry and a wonderful range of knowledge; 
and the enthusiasm of the author for his subject is truly 
refreshing. Even when a process of unacknowledged 
appropriation has been indulged in, the borrowed plumage 
has been so ingeniously adapted and so graccMy worn 
as almost to claim unmerited forgiveness; but whraceso- 
ever his materials may be drawn he manipulates them 
with accomplished dexterity. His facile and lively style 
carries us most pleasantly along, and if his passionate 
eloquence is occasionally rather turgid for our more mode¬ 
rate temperament, it is sometimes exceedingly powerful 
and impressive. A more thoroughgoing manual might be 
produced for close practical study; but—allowing for the 
defects that we have mentioned—nothing that we know 
of as yet equals It for familiar use and attractive iUns- 
tration. 

OCLR BOOK SHELF 

PopuUxre Astronomie von Sun. NewcomB, AstronoiH in 
WoihiHgton, Deutsche vermehrte Ausgabe, bearbettet 
durch Rud. Engelman, Dr. Plul. (Leipzig: Engd- 
mann, 1881.) 

This is much more than a simple translation of New¬ 
comb’ s ** Popular Astronomy/ reviewed in these at 

the time of its publication. The editor tbiidcs that as the 
original work was mainly written for American students, 
it would only be fair to German students and astronomers 
that the Geiman edition should be adapted to a German 
standpoint. At the same time there is uttle trace of any 
special nationality in tiiii edition, the aim of the editor 
lavi^ been ratiier to make It as complete and con^pre- 
bensive as possible, OmsidetaUe additions have wut’ 
fore been made both to the text and the iUuitnitions» ell 
of them we think improvements. In the second part, for 
exastidn much adrenal information kas been amled 
with reneenoe to imtranMts nd soethodt) addHfentf 
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itetaifs are |iven on the last transit of Venus, on spectro* 
scopi« me^ds, photography and photometry, &c. In 
tjte third part additional data are given with tmrence to 
the sun, its .temperature, spots, rotation, spectruni, &c.; 
the chapter on Comets has been to a great extent re> 
:written, and additional recent data given with respect to 
'titeteorites. Part 4, referringto stars and star-systems, 
astro-physical research, the development of our earth, 
'has also been considerably modified and added to. 
Several important modifications have also been made in 
the Appendix. The literature of the subject has been 
considerably extended and rearranged, while a series of 
biographical sketches of astronomers from the earliest 
date down to the present time has been added; a feature 
of great interest and utility. As frontispiece there is a fine 
portrait of Sir William Herschel. These are a few of the 
modifications which have been made in the (German 
edition of Prof. Newcomb’s work, some of which the 
author may consider it advisable to adopt in a new 
edition. 

The Chemical Cause ef JAfe Theoretically and Experi¬ 
mentally Examined. By Oscar Loew and Thomas 
Bokomy. Brochure. (Munich, i8Si.) 

This is a very important addition to our knowledge of the 
chemistry of plant life, or rather perhaps of the chemical 
reactions of ** living " protoplasm. It la divided into two 
parts, a theoretical and experimental, following the idea 
nnt started by Pfiiiger concerning ** physiological com¬ 
bustion in the living organism.” One of the authors has 
already ArchiVtxM. 510) enunciated an hypo¬ 

thesis as to the formation of albumin by condensation of 
aldehydic groups with amido groups. As Nageli has 
shown, various varieties of mould and Bacteria are able to 
build ^ the very complex albuminoid groups from rela¬ 
tively very simply constituted bodies like ammonic acetate, 
also from bodies like st^ar, glycerine, &c, in the presence 
of ammonia or ammonia salts; it may be assumed that 
the same atomic group is split off and assimilated by the 
oiganisin. The authors are of opinion that a group 
CHOH isomeric with formic aldehyde is the first or 
starting group in the formation of albuminoids. Such a 
group might possibly be formed, for example, by the 
oxidising action of moulds on acetic acid ; or it might be 
^lit off from compounds where it already exists, the 
neighbouring group becoming fully oxidised. Consider¬ 
ing that ammonic acetate and methylamine suffice under 
proper conditions for the building up of albuminoid 
groups, an otherwise constituted body than aldehyde ran 
scarcely be considered, As the proportion of c.'irbon to 
nitrogen in albumin is as 4 to i,fouT such aldeh)degroups 
may be imagined to combine with one molecule of am- 
HjN.CHCOH 

monia to a group I , which, although not 

CHjCOH 

yet isolated would be an aldehyde of aspartic acid j and a 
5H,NCH.C0H 

further condensation of | , to C,nlI«N, 0 « 

■ . . CH^COH 

and Ibis again under the reducing action of sulphur to 
C7(Hjij^igS(tj2, two molecules of water being elimin.'itcd 
at ea^ condensation. To prove the presence of an 
aldehyde group in living cells tne reducing power of that 
body on sohittons of salts of several'eaaily reducible 
metals was examined in detail The most reliable and 
rapid indication of the existence of aldeb>4a groups was 
found to be a very dilute silver solution. Tto reagent 
was deci^ upon after a very thorough eMomination of a 
nuipborof other metallic salts with alddiyte and 
karbon compounds. The experiments with cell st^bstaoco 
^ f ^ ^ during the ptttol 

of bWng' the sUver salt Is always rednced to meta!, 
but that when by any means beating or drying Wthe 
Jfctaon dm.—wifich mt a d^ydratwg or antj^ 


septic action by which the " life ” of the plant is destroyed 
— the reducing saion on silver salts is destroyed also. 
Some of the alkaloids afford n striking exception, the 
cell's substance yielding an equally distinct silver reaction 
before and after a week’s treatment with one per cent- 
solution of strychnine, &o. The authors are of opinion 
that certain aldehyde groups exist in protoplasm, and that 
it is to the chemical energy of such groups that the 
” living properties ” of the protoplasm are to be ascribed. 

Betwem the Aimsom and Andes; or, Ten Years of a 

Lady's Trmv/s in the Pampas, Gran Chaco, Parapeay, 

audMatio Grosso. By Mrs. M. G. Mulhttll. (London : 

Edward Stanford, 18S1.) 

The regions traversed by Mrs. Mulhall have alw.ays had 
a great fascination for the traveller, and though a good 
deal has b<’en done of late years towards obtaining an 
exact knowledge of these remote parts of the world, still 
there arc vast traeis of countiy between the Andes and 
the Atlantic, which offer virgin fields fer geographical 
research. 

From Buenos Ajrgs to Cordoba, to Mcndoia, and 
beyond the latter as far as the Inca's Bridge, with an ex¬ 
cursion by sea to Rio Grande, and b.ack by land by w'ay 
of Villa de Melo, not to count sundry short exciir'^ions, 
constitutes a lour extending over several thous.mds of 
miles, that required .ill the courage and determination of 
an Englishwoman to accomplish, as Mrs. Mulhall has 
done, successfully ; and this record of her visit to the 
mined shrines of the Jesuit missions, to the hunting- 
grounds of several native tribes, to the little-trodden, 
fhmsts of the Amazons, and to the slopes of the Andes, 
will be read with interest and profit. 

Mrs. Mulhall’s account of the iiligue at Buenos Ayres 
in 1870 is most graphic : the destruction was fearful, the 
city losing 36,000 souls. The natural history notes are 
not numcrotis; now and then, however, some facts of 
interest arc mentioned. On the line of the San I.ouis 
Railway the ostriihcs are so numerous as to cause much 
trouble; for whenever a workman left any bolt or screw 
out of his hand, were it only for a moment, they disap¬ 
peared, be ng swallowed up by these birds, and one of 
the engineers declared that they even went so far as to 
pick the bolts out of the iron bridges if they were left by 
chance nnriveted! 

At Corrientes, the house of a friend of Bonpland, tiu: 
botanist and ronipnnion of Humboldt, was visited, and 
Mrs. Mulhall gives us an extract from a manuscript in- 
Bonpland’s handwriting which begins : “ I was born ai 
Rochelle on August 29, !77,i. My real name was 
Amadd Goujaiid. My fatber—a physician—intended 
me for the same profession. It was on account of my 
great love for plants lhal he gave roc the sobriquet of 
Bon-plant, which I afterwards adopted instead of my 
bmily name." 

At Lomas a fiirmer's wife gave the authoress a sample 
of white silk m.ide by a large harmless gregarious spider. 
The silk appeared suitable for weaving, and a pair of 
stockings made from it are said to have been sent as a 
present to the King of Spain. 

As am appendix to the second volume there is a history 
of the rise and fall of the Jesuit Missions in South Ame¬ 
rica. The rise of these Missions marked a period of 
great piusperity. During the seventeenth .and eighteenth 
centuries they were a theme of admiration among tbt 
writers and statesmen of Europe. To-day the traveller 
sees but the ruins of splendid churches that were built 
d^ngthat time, and the rciAains of some native sculpture 
and wo^ carving. 

Gehmetrieal Exercises for Bepnmrs. By Samuel Con- 
,.jrtable. (London : Macmillan, ifiSo.) 

The thlo of this book seems to us bardly to hit the 
obj;9ct for which it is really adapted. Exercises for 
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beginoeri we should expect to be confined to the very 
simplest deductions, and these should be most carefully 
graduated, whereas the CKerctses before us do not seem 
to be arranged in any very clearly defined order Foi 
instance, at one time we are in the fir^t book, in the next 
question in the sixth book, and then back to the third, 
and so on The references are apparently to Euclid, but 
not to editions in use in this country, as our author mselts 
on pp 118, 120^ 121, propoaitions which figure as Euc vi 
B, C, D, in Simson’s text on p 126 a solution is given 
from Lardmer’s {stc) Euclid 

The solution on p 112 strikes us as not being the 
neatest that can be given of the exercise, and the figures 
on pp 109, no are a little wrong Having had our 
grumble, we must now sny that we think Mr Constable 
has produced a very fair book, with neat solutions and 
good figures, but we do not consider such a book called 
foi Every mathematical master has such a collection 
either in manuscript or read> for vtvd voce teaching, and 
has the more advanced works of McDowell and Casey on 
hih shelves We can, however, suggest that the little 
book may be of use in preparation for University Local, 
and other examinations, though we do not see ita suita 
bility for beginners 


Algebra Part II By E J Gross, M A Second 
Edition (London Rivmgton, 1882) 

We are ghd to see that this work has been so appre 
mated, that a second edition has been called for The 
main defect of the first edition, in our opinion, was the 
plentiful crop of errata This volume, we notice has not 
neen at all altered in the text, but very many of the errors 
have been corrected we wish we could say that all errors 
had been removed, but tins is not so There are one or two 
curious blips thus, for instance, in the Answers, p ^13, 
a correction is retained fiom the earlier edition, whilst 
the indicated alteration has been made m the text 
Barring the errata, we again confidentl) commend Mr 
Gross's book. 


LElThRS TO THE EDITOR 
\ 7 he Edaor doet not haU ktmselfraponfUUforoptmonsexpressed 
6 /his correspondents Naiher can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond wUh the writers of selected manuscripts 
Ho notice u token of am nymous eommunicahons 
\The Editor urgently requeds correspondmts to keep their letters 
as short as possible The pressure on hts space is so tp-eat 
that It IS impossible othtrwm to ensure the appearance even 
of communications contcuntng interesting and noiel facts ] 


Pronunciation of Deaf Mutes who have been Taught I 
to Speak I 

Thk conclusi >ns arrived at by M Hement {CompUs Rendus, 
xciu pp 754, 861, 1095) and Mr Axon (Natvrs, vol xxv 
pp loi, 409, Comptes Rendus, xciii p 904) concerning the 
tnfiuepce of heredity upon the speech of the deaf cannit be 
accepted unless it can I e shown that the peculiarities of utterance 
to which they have directed attention could not have arisen in the 
ordinary way by tmUaXton of the speech of others 

Before we can decide whether any observed peculianty in the 
utterance of a deaf person is due to inheritance or to imitation, 
we must know (1) at what age he became deaf, (a) whether the 
deafiiess was total or partial, and (3) whether, since the acQui' 
sition of speech by the sense of Mgbt, the deaf subject has 
associated with persons who speak with the accent of his native 
dlitiict 

The remarks of Ml Hdment are valuable as the result of 
petsosal obsenratioDs, bat be has failed to be explicit upon these 
unpwtsnt points 

The eases nferred to by Mr Axon are equally moonclimve 
for the foUowiqg reasons — 

1 In the first case noted (NATURi^ veL m p lot)—whidi 
is also the one to whidh Mr. Axon dli^ ^eeial attsatuw in hts 
recent letter to Natds^ vd. xxv. p Mr* « caw of 

undoubted loilaiioa thro^ the sense or hcatiaf. 

Indeed it is stated in the EM, Trant No 312, that some 


weeks alter recover from an lUaess, this young man (Dsnid 
rnser) “ began to hear and in process of time to undentend 
speech 1 his naturallv disposed him to imitate yrkoX be heard 
and to attempt to speak " 

The account from which this is quoted, is evidently intended 
simply as a record of a case of recovery of heariog b a deaf 
mute, with subsequent acquisition of speech, and Mr Axon 
himself admits that the writer mentions the inheritance of 
Highland accent “In a purely incidental manner ' 

With due deference to Mr Axon’s opinion, it appears to me 
that this is not a case m point, and that it is not entitled to the 
same consideration as that of a person who, remamit^ deaf, 
acquired speech tlirough the sense of sights and has no oppor^ 
tunity of imitating by ear the pronunciation of others It most 
als) be re nembei^ that this case is quoted from an old number 
of the PAit Jrans , and cannot now be verified 

2 The cireumstances quoted from the “Life and Jonmab of 
George Ticknor' (Natorx, vol xxv p loil are unreliable, 
beeiuse Ticknor assumed that all the pupils in the deaf and 
dumb schools he examined could never have heard a human 
sound ‘ whereas it is now known that a very large proportion of 
the deaf and dumb (probably more than 50 per cent j could hear 
in infancy and that of these a large proportion could also speak 
before booming deaf 

3 In regard to the cose of “ £ R , ’ who had been taught 
articulation by Mr Alley, of Manchester, Mr Axon says, “tw 
hebeume deaf and dumb at a very early age (Nature, vol 
xxv p 191), but neglects to state at what age, which is very 
important—nor had Mr Axon himself heard the articulation of 
this young man 

Tht. e are all the instances I know of, in which it u claimed 
that the pronunciation of any deaf person was due to infaentanee, 
and I think I have shown that in all these cases the necessary 
data for snth a conclu ion have been wanting I have already 
stated m a former commnnication (Nature, vol xxv p 124, 
Comptes rendus, xciii p 1036) that I have examined the proncm 
ciation of at least 400 deaf children who have been tanght to 
speak, without finding a single instance of peculiarity that could 
correctly be attnbuted to heredity If any further argument is 
needed against inheritance of pronunciation, it is to be fonnd in 
the universal fact that children who are born deaf are always 
also dumb 

That there is no incapacity of the vocal organs to account ibr 
this u evident, fir these so called “deaf mutes’ are nowtauglit, 
through the medium of the sense of sight, to control the move 
menu of their vocal organs so as to give utterance to mtelligible 
words 

When we examine the languages and dialects of the world, 1 
think we find that they have something in common, while each 
retain di tinctiv,. characteristics of its own There seems to 
be a universal tendency to express the emotions in the same way 
We speak, m fact, two langusges at the same time —One—toe 
langu^e of thought—arbitrary and conventional, acquired to 
imitation and not hereditary, consisting of articulations oonsti 
tuting words and sentences which can be recorded and preserved 
in wntten books, the other—the language of the emotions— 
natural and umversal, consisting of looks and gestures, and of 
intonations of the voice There seems good reason for tto 
belief that this natural language of the emotions is InstinetlT^ 
and therefore hereditary From my own personal ohservations 
1 fee! sure that those who are mterested in questions of heredity 
will find a rich field for inquiry in the study of the facial expris* 
sions and gestures of very young bliniL children, ud in the 
natural sounds nnd the modulations of the voice of deaf infants. 
Rome, March 6 Alrxandrr Graham Bul 


In hii letter on the above subject in Nature (voL xxv. p 
409) Mr Axon appears not to appreciate the valne of negative 
testimony in scientific investigation 
The citation of eases in support of M Hdment’s statement 
that deaf mutes who have been tau^t to apeak do so irtth the 
accent of their native districts, obviomly imphes the promntadhw 
of a theory that dixledai accent is due to {diysiologibi] 
peculiarities (? of the verbal oigans), and that them are 
hereditary This Is shown by the objections raissd to Ftnaf 
Grsbam Bell's etstement that sU such phenomena are di)i| te 
“ the nnconiaons reecdlection of former speech, and caadotlx 

V> >96 
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Mttrlbatied to heredit;.*’ Nowio order to be odmis ible, ■ theory 
oniat harmoniBe with all the phenomena. It is an admitted 
axiom insolence that even one '‘negative " case is ail but ^ta] 
to a theo^. Dreams occasionally "cotne true," and persons 
who have been Impressed by such coincidences base on them a 
belief in ghosts. But the great majority of dreams do mat come 
true, and therefore science does not recognhe the existence of 
ghosts. Careful investigation may bring out manv explanations 
w a few cases of deaf "mutes” apparently speaking with the 
smuent of their native districts, without attributing Oie pheno< 
mena to heredity. But if dialectal accent is hereditary, how are 
we to explain the 400 cases cited by Prof. Bell (to name one 
competent observer alone) in which no such accent was observ* 
able> 

Mr. Axon quotes (apparently with approval) M* Hement's 
declaration of inability to conceive "how in losing the use of 
speech, deaf mutes should retain the unconscious memory of 
accent.'' I wish to suggest that such phenomena m.'iy be due to 
automatic activity of the cerebral tiuue. In his la^t " Canserie,*’ 
n the Haffel, M. Victor Meunier mentions the case of a young 
man, an mmate of a French asylum, who six years ago l^ecame 
deaf with the right ear through the effects of typhoid fever. He 
is occasionally con«cions of sounds on the rign^ or deaf side, of 
which toe left ear gives no indication « hatever. He bears entire 
sentences, di'-tinctly articulated, and os these are sometimes of 
an offensive character, they have involved him in many quarrels, 
as he has attributed them to perfectly innocent persons who 
have chanced to be near his right side at the time. Notwith* 
standing this hallucination, his judgment has remained sound, 
and having discovered that he sometimes hears (with his right 
ear) absent or stopped clocks strike loudly, he has learned to 
disKgard any sounds but those which his left ear communicates 
to him. M. Luys, r.f the hospiml of l.a Salpfitir^re, gives many 
illustrations of such automatic activity. 

Remembering that memory has a physiological basis, and 
believing in the psychical basis of language, I find it far less 
difficult to conceive that after the lohs of sneech deaf mutes 
toould retain the <‘ancomciouB memory” of occent than that 
accent toould be hercditaity. Indeed the loss of s|>ecch might 
•ven be favourable to such retention; for the particular cells 
concerned :^ht keep the original impression unimpaired by 
subsequent impressions, to be accurately given forth again when 
the requisite conditions came into operation. 

This does not explain the case of Daniel Fraser, said to have 
been mute from his birth t but, on the other hand, " one swallow 
does not make a .smnmer.” ' F. J. Fakaday 

Manchester, March 4 


Vignettes from Nature 

VTitk all due deference to Dr. Carpenter, for whose supreme 
authority on all matters of biological fact I have, of course, the 
nrofoundeat respect, I must plead that he evidently has not 
looked into my little book, " Vigne<tes from Nature,” but has 
taken his statements at second hard from the neces‘.arily con* 
densed account given in Mr. Wallace's kind review. Had he 
consulted the book itself, he would have found mo^t of my 
remarks intentionally so guarded ss to escope his strictures. 

First, as to the sharks. Dr. Carpenter rays, " None of these, 
Ip the judgment of Mr. Grant Allen and Mr. Wallace, surpassed 
the forty-feet sharks of the present time”; and he goes on to 
speak of a Canharadon tooth from the Crag, 4 inches long by 3 
b^. Now, In "Vignettes,” p. 76, I wrote, "The teeth of 
what seems to have been the biggtot known fish, a prodigious 
l^k, are dredged up in the modem oose of the Pscific. . . . 
They have;;^me extinct at a very late date.” I took my facts 
ftom Dt, GUnt^a Sti^y of Fishes,” p. 321, where we read 
as follows" CareAatvdem teeth are of veiy mmoton occarrence 
in various tertiary strau. . . . Some individuals attuned to an 
isB^se slse, as we may Judge from teeth found in the Crag, 
whidh are 4 Inches wide at the base, and 5 inebes tong. . . . 
llie naturalists of the CkaUmgar expedition tave made ^ htohly 
interesting discovery that teeth of similar Asmara of co^on 


ooeurenee in the oose of the Pacific, between Polynesia and the 
MMof Aincrioa. . . . The gigantic spedea to which these 
teeth belonged must have become extinct within a comparatively 
lecent period,’* Inehort, the v«y shark which'Dr.Cu^ttt 
terilary, I h^ previonsly dalmed.as dbo hwly 

. clear that TVM^b the 

known Molfaulk?. I dtdOdhave thqugbtb eweeded \(f 


the gigantic Amiiwnilida, Ac,” Bat if he will tarn to "Vignettes,” 
p. 75, he will see that I wrote, "No fossil Uvalve moUusfcs to 
my knowledge are as big as . . . tridacna." The word I have 
italicised makes all the diflerenoe. On p, 77 Dr. Car(>enter will 
see that allusion is made to the hig Cephalopoda, though perhaps 
none of these were very much laq^cr than the laigtsut modem 
gigantic squids. 

As to the other points, they are really matters of langimge, and 
I will not take up your space liy answ eritig them in detail. When 
I ^poke of " our whales,” I certainly did not mean to exclude 
extinct whales : I merely meant to contrast them with the great 
secondary S.iiir(ans, Nor did I say th.at hon-es, elephants, &c., 
had licen steadily increasing in ‘izc from "the earliest epoch of 
their appearance to the pre-ent day”; I said, “to the recent 
period,’^ which is quite another thing. As I was writing for 
poinilar readers, not for biological critics like Dr. Carpenter, t 
felt bound to use the vague hut coniprehensitde language of 
onlinary life; and so I described the mammoth as "recent,” 
quite justifiably, 1 think, for my existing purpose. No technical 
words were used in the volume, and it was impossible always to 
find (lopiilnr ones quite free from objection. But if Dr. Carpenter 
will kindly read the short chapter in question, 1 venture to think 
he will t>e wdling to withdraw his present strictures. The object 
was merely to combat the vulgar notion that all the animals of 
all geological ages were prsitively gigantic; and in doing so, 
almost every animal mentioned by T)r. Carpenter was expressly 
adduced as an example. 

In answer to *11, I shonld like to add that I used the word 
" accidental ” in a strictly 1‘ickwickian sense. 

Grant Allbn 

Miss Cobbe and Vivisection 

Will you allow me as one not only ardently interested in the 
pursuit of vivisection as a means of extending our knowledge, 
nut abo as a sincere hater of unnecessary cruelty to animals, to 
state the following facts which I know to be true 

Some little time ago Miss Frances Power Cobbe, who has so 
identified hcnelf with the cause of anti-vivisection, cnl^d on a 
di«tin^ishe<l man of science to endeavour, by persuasive speech 
and vwd'Vate argument, to gain him over to her cause. 'Ihree 
points were observable in Mbs Cohbe's outward presentment, 
viz.: she had an ostrich feather in her bonnet; a bird of paradise 
in, on, or near her muff; and she carried an ivory-handled 
umbrella; consequently the dii-tinguislied man of science replied 
as follows:— 

"Madam, charity I egins at home; when you have given up 
wearing osfritk /fathers, which arc plucked from the living Hrd, 
causing the most exquisite pain, and turds of paradise, which, in 
order to enhance their beauty and lustre, are skintud (Uivt; when 
you have abjured the use of roary, because you know that the 
tusks are cut out of the dying elephant's jaw, then, and then 
only, come and upbraid me witli the cruelty of my operatii>n<i. 
The difference between us is, Mndpm, that / inflict pain in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and for the ultimate benefit of my fellow- 
creatures; yeu come cruelty to !« inflicted merely for your 
I personal adornment , , . ” H. H. Johnston 

Zoological Gardens, TitC'day 

I The Electrical Resistance of Carbon under Pressure 
I From the abstract of the proceedings of the Physical Society, 

I given in Nature, voI. xxv. p. 436, 1 Ictrn that Prof. S. 
lliompson has been making tome experiments which tend to 
show toat the observed diminution of the resistance of carbon 
order pressure in such instruments aS the carbon relay, rheostat, 
and microphone-transmitter is really due to the contact between 
the electrodes and the carbon. No doubt the greater portion of 
the observed diminution of resistance is due to this cau<e, and I 
have already pointed out in my paiwr on "the Influence of 
Stress and Strain on the Actbn of Physical Forces," Part ii,, 
Eleetrltol Conductivity, anabstract of which (Nature, voI, xxv, 
p. 401) was read before the Royal Societv on January 26, that 
the efiect of a given amount of Jongitudinol tnetion or compress 
. fdijaii per unit area on the eleetri^ Vcsistance of some carbon rods 
yrts not greater than is the cose with the metals tin and lead, for 
■uhereos a stresa of i gramme per sq. cm. produced a voriatltm of 
coaiductivlty of from 7fi84X ic-» to 11430X itr** per unit tn toe 
cose of flue coifbea Irods, the corresponalng numbers were^ tsrito 
tto usd lead, i0340XiOrtB and 17310X icria respectively. The 
carbon beds of the sortxaedfor toepurpobts of,electric 
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lighting, and their eUhticity variid in almo&t the (ome proportion 
at their !>a'<ceptibility to change of retistante from stress, «o that, 
the alteration of re^i tmee divided hy the Htram produced 
ranged in the five siieciniens between the limtts 2 144 and » 835 
rhe corresiKiiiding numbers irt the case of most pure metals 
(alumi mm i an excet ti >n) ire greater thxn these, 411 1 in the 
else of nickel, with which metal cun usiy enough the efliecl of 
iniderite lon^^itudmal tmctiuii 1 ti daraietbe resistance, the 
altera 1 m of conductivity is mueA greater 

It will be observed from the numbers given al ove that the 
diminution of resi lance which cm be produced in carbon by 
pressure is very slight, si much so indeed that if we could 
coinprebs a carbon 10 i to its original length, the resistance 
w mid not be lum 1 lied to o le third if the onginal resistance 
anl thit therefore tl c i n ant if compress on which can be 
really i roduced without dati,^cr of breakage causes such a slight 
decrease of resi tsnee a requites special precautions and a good 
galvanometer if this kcrea pi t j bemeasuic I withany acciracy 
King’s College, Stranl, March 7 HERBERT loMLlNsON 

Palaeolithic Floors 

In reference to this suljcut, as ad\cited to by Mr W J 
Kuowles, Naiuki, V 1 \\v n 400 ev'-ral ral-eolithic 

worl mg 1 laccs Hur c.r Illini uiface haic I cindesuibed 
W ith ome ot tl e c u faces I am lightly acq mated and 
with one of tl cm 1 ni 7 // ac 11 n tc I i it was discovered by 
mv elf in I on lo 1 m 1877 S Ihis surface 1 m the \ alley of 
the lltcl ncy 1 r j k, an afUur it if the T ca wl ich m its turn 1 
a 11 irrheni tributary of the Thames Jh cu c of the Had i cy 
llriok IS illustiatcl in the No tf Naiuit- (p 417) which 
contain Mr Knowles letter when excas itiins ate n ilcinlhis 
valley i al,x.jlithic luq Ic iieiit anlflilesied inteired, which 
ID some instances baling to the ihames and are very ancient, in 
others to the i ea a id | r Lai ly somewhat Ic ancieit, whil t a 
third set of iin] Iciiients I elm' to the Had ncy Ur ol, and 
utidonl icdly date fiom a scry recent pciiod of the lal% hthic 

S ,e In the surtacc 1 u u of the I eaniar tl e llackncv Uroik, 
e Ithic celt , p li hed and u poll lied are al o found with 
flake ot the amc a e 

’A 1 ei I fit t f luni Pala. jlithicimi lements in the gnvel sands 
and Ininot north east Lindon 1 was picatly pii sled by some 
of the exam] les bting considerablv abraded, wtiil t r then were 
as bhirp a if ju t made Ihe sWp tximples I dong to one 
stritum and the abiaded ] ccimens 1 1 a t Hally dilTerent one 
The cxnliiulioi of the abraded and unal raded cMinples rests 
Ul the fact that near the Hackney Ur 10k mist rf the giavel 
ts about ten or tw elvc feet I el w the surface 1 ut this I hamcs 
gras cl and us contained nl aid implements has nothing 
whalescr to do with the Hacknev Uro I, the old Ianks of 
which are about foui or Inc fed below the j ic ent smface, and 
on tlicsc banks (which 1 hive examined in the trearascourse 
tor three quarters of a mile north and south at Stoke New 
in„tou, and Shacklcwill) there lived nt one time a constderoble 
CiLinyof Palxoltthic men ihe floor upon which this colony 
of men lived and mode their implements has remained undis 
turbed till modern times ami the tools, t ige het with thousands 
of flakes all as sharp is kni\e , still re t on the old bank of the 
briok ] 11 as they wcie left in Pal eoluhic tune In some places 
the Ijels are coveted with sand, but usually with four or live feet 
of brick-taitb , the sand w hen it occurs is full of the shells of 
fresh water mollu cs 

Ihc flmr iscxpo cd in digging for the f undations of houses, 
tt IS sometimes visible as a daik line only at the base of the 
loam, at other ti uca by ihe presence of a few inches if gravel, 
occasionally the traces of the floor are oblitciated All the im 
plements from tins floor are as sharp as on the day th^ 
were made, a few are dull in colour, the majority are 
lusuous, a few ore whUuh from their long contact with 
clay, but though the swface of the tmplemauU n whitened 
by decompoution, yet (he hxila remain perfectly shajp As 
a rule the implements of the Hackney wook are small u 
aue, beauhfuUy made, and eafeem^ neat, some rivalling w 
exquisite workmanshtp the besf Iwlithic work scrapers 
are feuly common, but not of the home shoe form. Vfere the 
mokeis of these tools the same wifh the mtto of some of the 
caves 7 the evidence jwems to pmut tn that diredlton. Cave 
men ’ could notalways have bt eaveik ilir^ aome of theoe 
Cave men ’ hved m cmmmniltica ta the odbh ur, fad it aecu 
olearAthat if we are to find intermediate Unkl betweets Fhlaaoill 
tbicand Neolithic tnpes we meat wA coofiae ounelvea to caves 


but search for traces in positions like the Comparatively modern 
Valley of the lUckney Brook 

It api ears to me tnat these minor tnhutanes of great nvms 
have nevei b eii properly sKrehed Geilogiealty considered, thO 
Thames with its gnvel ami implements must be extremely ancient 
whilst the shallow unimportant Hackney Bro k must be com 
parativcly m lini In thete minor affluents then we have 
traces f the mure recent cuh irts of Pal-eolithic men, and the 
tools thit are found, seem, by their style of woikman hip, to 
prove their compiiatively recent date —Keoent as that date may 
be h wever, I consider it to be far older tlian the times when 
the lower terraces of the Thames were laid down, for in these 
1 iwer travel* implements and flakes (with the exception of some 
stray exam] le now and then, that has been washed down from a 
higher ] iti n) aie absent 

Any pel son is at hi erty to liok over the things I have got 
from this j lace, but at pre ent 1 do not wi h for the number of 
the tool to lie furlhet reduced by gifts or exchanges Many 
objects I have already given away but, for a time, at any rate, 
1 wish to Aeefi the things together, as they teach a better lesson 

now//than when distributed m diffeient collections As 
for the simple flal es whether sharp and M inging to the till 
now undisturbed laljioliihic fl or of the Hackney Brook, or 
abraded anl lei n.,mg to the deeper exeivatinns exposing the 
old terrace of the Ihanie anyone 1 welcome ti any number 
of exam] les if these from me, and I am willing to send them as 
gifts to anyone provided I am not put to expense in transit 

At the iiresent time the Pala-alithic floir is to be seen m 
secti 11 111 seveial places, and I will conclude by mentioning 
one On the north tdc of Si ke Newington Common, (nearest 
joint StUhC Newingtin Railway Staxion, fnm I iverpool 
Street) there arc four new roods, the easternmost road 1 named 
hountajne Rnd, and is marled on Stanfords I ibrary Map of 
I ondoi At th< extreme s mih e id of 1 luntayne Road, t e the 
Stoke Newington Common end on the eist side, shallow 
foundations of about four leet have been dug for a few new 
villas mw if the two cr three 11 rthernmost of these shallow 
cxcavati in are tool ed into at a de| th if al out three feet, a thin 
stratum of grovel a few inches only in thickness, will be seen 
sliptng s u hwaids into the (here filled 11) Hackney Brook 
This IS the flo r up in which the FaKolithic men once walked, 
lived and male ther loots In the excavatiin for the two 
iiarlbcra nost villa I recently saw the loam carefully removed, and 
n thi spot tw o pt lilted Palm ilithie implements (me amongst the 
best of my c llectim) were ^nnd ihc fiist black and lustrous, 
the other buff, mottled with white from long contact with the 
loa n, and lustrou , h ith as sharp as kmves , they were picked 
up with numerous flakes on the very spot where they were 
originally laid down by their Palseohthic owner or owners 

A word of warning to visitors. After I published my 
localities in ibCS, certain per»oQs went to the places mentioned, 
and offered large sums of money to the men for implenents and 
iUkes , in this cast, the unfortunate re idt was, that (he men 
and boys of this spot soon found that they could strike off flakea 
and even moke implements sufficiently near to deceive **avid 
but unw iry collccterN Iberefore, unleas any visitor instantly 
knows at sight (which is quite easv) a genuine implemeat or 
flake from one made on tlm spot, let him buy nothing of the 
boys or men without first consulting ihe writer of this note. 

WoRTKI^G^o^ Gbo Sunu 

Its, Ciiosvcnor Koad, Highbury, N 

The Advance of Norwegiaa Oleeiert 

In Nature, vol xxv p 449, you quote an account from 
A'a/urm of the changaa of movement observed nuNorwegian 
glaciers In this it is stated that the great Folgefond riaeier 
near the Sorfjord, a branch of the Ha^augei, has had utemoF 
tion of advance and retreat, but that it advanced 40 metres 
between i860 and i8y8 This, no doubt, ts an oocount of the 
very remarkable advance of the Boerbree (broe n Norsk % 
glamer) near Odde, on the Sdrfldrd I visited the place in 1^4 
and the recent plouehtng up tf a consideraUe bit of the rtSuif 
by the vast irrcalstiole Ice p1oU|h was very striking, wbk dm 
gUcier Itself was very hesi^fiu My olyeci, however, is to 
repeat a strange piece of fblk>lore, which PsadB to show that Ih 
this particular spoti the advance of the glhcier naut have btm 
long contisoed The logaod was told me by Aab)8ni Otocut a 
very latelligenc guide at Odds^who speoki gaod Kaglisb. 
tale wna that loi« ago the Nuer valley extended Aar hdo the 
omiintauis, nod waifAoflsrmsandeiilnTatioii. Ithaduoa 
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vUkge, s church, uida pMtor. One winter night when a fearful 
stoim was tbicateued, three Finns catered the valley 

aani begged shelter in vain of the inhabitants. At last they 
asked the priest, and he too refused. Then the wrath of the 
heathen wizards was raised, and they solemnly cursed the valley 
and doomed it to destruction by the crawling power of the ice, 
until the glacier reached the lake below. The Lapps were seen 
no more, but on their disappearing the snow began to fall, llie 
winter was awful. The glacier approached by awful steps, and 
by degrees engulfed the cursed valley and farms. Nor is the 
curse yet exhausted, for the glacier creeps down the valley each 
year, and has yet a mile to go before it reaches its destination in 
the lake above Odde. 1 am no judge of folk-lore, but this 
weird tale seemed to me a genuine piece of it, and not invented 
for the occasion, as Olsen gave it half jokingly as thd tradition of 
the district. The farmer who owns the remnant of the doomed 
valley, wanted then to sell it, as he saw his acres swallowed up 
each year, but no one will buy. If this tale be genuine, it points 
to a ^bnged advance of the Folgefond, which has led to the 
tale of the Lapps* cu^^e. Those interested in ice-action will see 
a fine example of the Tyssenstrengene,” or polished stone fells 
of Norway, between Odde and the splendid Skjicgadals (or 
RlngedaVs) Fos. The rocks are so polished by the ancient ice 
that a path is made over them by putting roU£^ fir trees down to 
dve a foothold. The ice-polisning on the Orimsel Pass in 
Switierland, is a mere notiung to these Tyssenstrengene.” 

J. Imnes Rookrs 

Intelligence in Birds 

OuK English jackdaws are not behind Miss llird's Japanese 
crows in at any rate one of the instances of intelligence told by 
her. Many years ago it was a frequent amuseuient of ours to 
watch the encounters between a tame jackdaw and the stable 
cat. The cat's dinner used to be put down outside the stable- 
‘door, and, warned by exiierience, sue hastened to dispose of as 
much as possible before the arrival of the jackdaw. He seldom 
went directly to the meat in the plate, bat attacked the enemy in 
the rear, settling himself with both feet on her outstretched tail 
to steady it, and then administering pickaxe blows on it with his 
beak. Of course it was impoatible to stand this, and with a 
forcible exclamation the cat used to spring away, and Jack took 
possession of the plate, until our sense of justice obliged us to 
recall and defend the rightful owner. £, Hubbard 

March 6 


Auroral Display 

I USB by your number of Naturb, vol. xxv. p. 386, that on 
auroral disjwy was witnessed in England on February 20, be¬ 
tween 7 and 8 p.m. A very magnificent one was seen in the 
Hardanger-^oro on the same evening at the same hour, by a 
friend or qune, and the Captain of the ss. says fac 

has never seen a finer. Could it have been the same aurora ? 

W. E. Koch 

Lgraefjcrd near Stavanger, Norway, March 9 


the resistance, and ao facilitate the electrolysia of water, 
the ready euepianation would be given that the two el«* 
ments of the water are ainsply separated at the two mlea. 
But it seems more in accordance with the facts of elec¬ 
trolysis, to suppose that the sulphuric acid, HjSOt, is 
itself the electrolyte, and that the oxygen results from a 
secondary chemical reaction. As a matter of fact, if water 
be employed, no peroxide is formed, but only the hydrated 
protoxide, even though a current fromtwenijr-four Grove’s 
cells be nude use of. The addition of a single drop of 
sulphuric acid to the water is enough to cause the imme¬ 
diate production of the puce-coloured oxide. 

If we take two plates of lead in dilute sulphuric acid, 
and pass the current from only one Grove’s cell, a film of 
white sulphate, instead of peroxide, makes its ajipearance 
on the positive pole, and the action practically ceases 
very soon. If, however, the current be increased in 
strength, the sulphate disappears, and peroxide is found 
in its place. In Plantd’s procedure, spongy lead, and lead 
peroxide are indeed found on the respective plates. But, 
in consequence of the local action which takes place 
during tlie periods of repose, lead sulphate will be pro¬ 
duced from the peroxide, and afterwards, in the course of 
the '’formation,” this must be reduced to metallic lead 
by the hydrogen. 

It may seem at first sight improbable that an almost 
insoluble salt of the character of lead-sulphate should be 
decomposed under these circumstances. To test this fact 
by direct experiment, we covered two platinum plates 
with lead-sulphate, immersed them in dilute sulphuric 
acid, and sent a current through. We found not only 
that the sulphate was reduced by electrolytic hydrogen, 
but that it was peroxidised by electrolytic oxygen. The 
white sulphate was, in fact, decomposed to a large extent 
at each plate, the positive being covered with deep choco¬ 
late-coloured peroxide, the negative with grey spongy 
lead. 

The reaction which takes place in charging a Plantd 
battery may be viewed in two ways. The simplest may 
be thus expressed in the notation which wc have emplo^jred 
in some previous papers. P'or convenience, the reaction 
is divided into two stages ;— 



and 2S0,-f2H,0-2H,S0,. 


But it may be that lead-sulphate is always formed fai the 
first instance, and decomposed on the coniinuation of the 
current. 

Pbx I SO*H, I Pb^ - Pb^ - I 1 SO*Pb 1 H, I Pb>. 
then 


TffE CHEMISTRY OF THE PLANTE AND 
FAURE ACCUMULATORS 
Part 11.— Ourging of 4k C*U 

I N NATtmt (vol. xxv. p. 22 r) we directed attention prin- 
eipany to the local action that takes ptace on the 
aes*tive plate of a Plantd or Panre battery. We pointed 
o«t the close analogy between tine coated with spongy 
emper, and lead coated with spongr peroxide, in Aeir 
aiettonron water or dilute selphuric acid \ and we showed 
Ibe Importance of the lead sulphate prefaced in ntodera- 
ting traction. We now propose to tremof the chemical 
dkabges i mr eW e d in theprnaratlonof tbeie^. 
TheqMcedttre of Rantf m forming hit betterr it at 

fttrst extremely siimfa. He takas two colls of lead, 
aSM^ed from one anoOer, and immened in dHnte-snl- 
pfri^aoUit a otnent irsentthroegli theHquid from one 
Imd pM to tte ether, anid the faarmsHlt is, thag the one 
b^ea cevoedwith t coating of lead peroxide, dfale 
--‘T is grrSfi off agriast other plate. Qti the 
t the sdlphnric acid merely len^ tb^hUh 


i 

1 


Pb^ - , I SO,Pb I SO«H, I Pb, - Pbjr - . I PbOi 

18 : !«• I 

and 2S0,-i-2H,0-2H,S04P 

It seems not improbable that both these reactions may 
take place according to the varying density, or other 
circumstances of the current. The coating of poroxide 
interposes a great difikulty in the way or the further 
oxidMion of tM metallic lead. Hence Plantd needs the 
succenivo periods of repose, to admit by local action of 
the formation of lead-sulphate, and the oxidadon of Ike 
increaifag amounts of finely-divided lead thus bret^t 
into the field of action. 

To obviate this waste of power and time, FaeM coven 
Mfr pl%im with rad lead, and converts this into spengy 
kmemviod spongy lead respcctiviriy by dm cvmnt. 
Nmr'the .first thing that happms, when the plaiee am 
idiatho dUme sutphnne acid is a purely diemiaal 
-Thrmiftium sufihrodecoinpoikioii aceordteg to 
-Mia— 

PbjO^+aHjSO*- Pb0i+2Pb^4Hh*H,0. 
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But as both the lead sulphate aad lead peroxide are 
insoluble^ this takes place mainly at the surface, and 
requires time to penetrate. Thus m an experiment per¬ 
formed with the object of testing this point, the following 
amounts of minium were found to be converted into lead 
sulphate in successive periods of time. 


'rim. Minium chanxcd 

into lulphnte. 

15 minutes ... 11'8 per cent. 

£ :: IJI :: 

ISO „ ... I8*1 „ 


It might happen, and we are told it has happened, that 
the amount of minium employed has been ^eat enough 
to abstract the sulphuric acid from solution, leaving only 
water. In that case water, of course, would be the elec¬ 
trolyte, and there can be little doubt that the lead plate 
would suffer oxidation in the manner which was described 
by us some years ago (C'Arw. Soc. Joum.y 1876) m a 
paper on " Phenomena accompanying the Electrolysis of 
water with Oxidisable Electrodes.” This paper detailed 
the results obtained on passing a current from one 
Grove’s cell between two plates of the same metal im¬ 
mersed in pure water. We stated in the case of lead: 
** The positive electrode showed signs of slight oxidation, 
and the negative electrode a few small bubbles, in fifteen 
minutes; a slight cloudiness was then beginning to form, 
which [afterwards increased ; some oxide was round ad¬ 
hering in an hour; and afterwards grey metallic lead, 
which at the end of twenty-two hours was found to have 
stretched across to the positive electrode, forming a 
metallic connection which was ro much heated by the 
passara of the voltaic current that the liquid became 
warm/* We are informed that such lead crystals have 
sometimes been found in Faure’s cells. 

Supposing, however, that there is enough and to spare 
of sulphuric acid, the mixture of lead peroxide and lead 
sulphate presents a double problem. Were we dealing 
with peroxide alone, it would be reduced on the one plate 
at the expense of two molecules of waiter or sulphuric 
acid, while at the opposite pole the oxygen would simply 
be liberated. 




it was easy to calculate the amount of electrolytic hydro¬ 
gen and oxygen utilised. We performed the experimehl 
several times, varying the strength of the current and 
some other circumstances. The most complete result was 
as follows;— 


TIjua. 

Uydroxwx 

Oxyzen. 

Lost 

Absorbod. 

Lost. 

Absorbed. 

hour*. 

1 

c c 

G.C. 

C.C. 

c.e. 

Nil 

313 

Nil 

156 

2 


318 

18 

141 

3 


306 


*25 

4 

„ 

300 

66 


s 


300 

73 

78 

6 

a 

313 

T 

53 

7 

5 

295 

87 

8 

3 

3 »a 

96 

61 

9 

6 

303 

93 

61 

10 

21 

297 

99 

60 

11 

37 

273 

99 

52 

12 

101 

220 

los 

56 

13 

ISO 

158 

105 


14 

*95 

132 

los 

58 

15 

210 

92 

too 

s* 

16 

228 

90 

106 

53 

55 

*2 

225 

85 

100 

18 

270 

66 

108 

60 

19 

264 

s* 

108 

49 

20 

270 

50 

111 

49 

21 

273 

43 

II4 


22 

270 

30 

114 

30 

*3 

276 

30 

114 

39 

*4 

397 

31 

123 

38 

25 

309 

9 

tag 

33 

26 

270 

t8 

120 

24 

27 

300 

18 

132 

a; 

28 

309 

It 

138 

22 

29 

321 

IS 

141 

27 

30 

318 

IS 

147 

*2 

3 * 

300 

6 

13s 

18 


5230 

4489 

3120 

1737 


But as there is always lead sulphate present, this 
liberated oxygen is mainly used up in oxidating that sub¬ 
stance, and It is evident from the following formula that it 
is theoretically sufficient to peroxidise the two molecules 
of sulphate— 

2PbS044-2H,0+0,»2Pb0j-i-3H,S04. 

lliese two molecules of PbSOf are obtained from one 
molecule of Pb,04 (red lead), and it appears that two 
atoms of oxygen are sufficient to transform this into 
peroxide. But the corresponding amount of hydrogen 
(four atoms) by no means suffices to reduce a similar 
mt of rw lead on the other side, for in this case both 

_reduced. To accomplish this at least 

eight atoms of hydrogen will be necessary, and this will 
demand the electrolysis of an additional two molecules of 
water or sulphuric add. It might therefore be expected, 
a priori, that the minium on the side to be oxidated ought 
to be twke the amount of that to be reduced. 

In or^r to ascertain what Is the real course of pro¬ 
cedure in charging a Fapre battery, we took two plates of 
lead of equal size, aftd covered eau with a known weight 
of minium, which was almost pure Pba04. We passed a 
current of known strength, tbotti eae Amphre, through 
the arrangeoient for many houtp, noting .the amount of 
hydrogen gas which was liberal at tim onO pde.iind the 
amount of oxygen liberated at the other- Fihni the data 


The amounts of hydrogen and oxygen capable of being 
absorbed by the materials on the ^tes were 4574 and 
‘ respectively. 

s read the indications of this table in the follow 
ing way:—At first, both the reduction and oxidation 
take place very peifectly, with little loss of either of 
the elements of water. The absorption of the hydro¬ 
gen proceeds with little diminution, until by far dm 
greater part of the lead peroxide and sulphate are re¬ 
duced, but the last portions are very slowly atta^ed. 
probably because they are imbedded in a mass of recced 
lead. On the side that is being oxidated it is otherwise: 

I a considerable waste of oxygen soon shows itself, bttt 
nevertheless a continuous slow absorption of that dement 
takesplace long after the theoretical amount of it bai 
been fixed. A ve^ small amonnt of this excess is fo Ifo 
attributed, according to our experiments, to the oxidate 
of the metallic plate itself. But we attribute the grefter 
portion to the local action which must be constei^ 

S 4 ng on between the peroxide and the lead plate tnu 
e formation of sulphate of lead, the sulphate m its 
of course being attacked by the ebetrolytic oxygen. 

of oxygM .1. :!r.L column of the abo^ 
table may be loolmd on as a measure bf the loeal aetiqp 
which has taken place during the charging, and im 
figures in the lower portion as roughly indicating its pith 
gross from hour to hour. Local action will of eoatim 
take place at first the opposite plat^ bot it lequlmk pfi 
more hydrogeli to reduce two molecules of lead 
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tban one molecule of lead peroxide, and the possibility 
local action gradually diminishes as the reduction 
-I^oceeds. 

All our other experiments told the same story as far as 
the absorption of hydrogen is concerned, but there are 
difTerences on the other plate. In one or two instances, 
not half of the theoretical amount of oxygen was ab¬ 
sorbed. On searching into the circumstances on which 
this depended, we were unable to airive at any othm con¬ 
clusion, than that it was connected with the condition of 
the surface of the lead plate. 

Experiments with a current of about two Amperes 
ahowM that a larger quantity of both hydrogen and oxygen 
was fixed in a given time, but there was a larger propor¬ 
tionate loss, especially in the case of oxygen. Ex^ri- 
ments with a current of about half an Amp&re, on the 
contrary, gave a somewhat less rapid action, but a smaller 
waste of mrcc through the escape of free gas. 

A complete study of the results of these experiments 
would be instructive, but the following comparisons may 
suffice to illustrate the points just mentioned. The theo¬ 
retical amount of oxygen required for the red lead used 
is about 1200 cc., and the tabic shows the length of time 
in which 300, 600, and 1000 cc. were fixed by different 
strengths of current, together with the accompanying 
loss. 


Stnogth of 
cuttcot* 

Amount of 
oxygen blored 

Time. 

Loci of oxygen. 

AmpilU 

c c. 

Iiuun 

cc 

a 

300 

I *5 

1 174 



2 



" 

38 

1 *5 

a 

600 

4-1 

617 

I 

i 

„ 

55 

249 

»» 

7*6 

47 

a 

1000 

» 3‘9 

3081 

1 

,, 

12 2 

goo 


** 

l6’o 

400 


In some cases we mixed the red lead with a little water, 
and allowed it to dry. In other experiments we mixed it 
at once with dilute sulphuric acid, but without any parti' Uppn 
cular practical advant^e. q^uU 

The forming of a good s matter Lower 

evidently depending upon vc ' condi- ^ . 

tions. It is but a few of t arefully 

studied; nevertheless we feel ourselves in a position to Purbei 
make one or two suggestions in regard to the economic 
aspects of the question. It is evident that the energy 
stored up in a cell is determined mainly by the amount of R r 
peroxide present This appears to be xibuined with the 
smallest amount of waste when the current is not too Of t 1 
strong; in fact, in our experiments it was obuined when proved 
the density of the current was about Amperes, cal- large ai 
culated on the original surface of the lead plates, ascertai 

There would seem to be no commensurate advantage most pi 
in continuing the current after the oxygen has ceased to proper ] 
be absorbed pretty freely, because the presence of some theur ui 
umpcidised sulphate of lead, although it increases the the sea 
resistance, rather impedes than promotes local salon. experin 
On tbs other band, however, it is necessary that the and id 
leduaion d the minium on the opposmjK' Pl^te should be neers, 1 
comiilete, for a mixture of lead perox^ and metallic 7,671 s< 
M wwld be peculiarly conducive to the produaion of spMm< 
lead lulpl^, and thus increase the resistance; while if whtth < 
epy peroxide should remain, it would diminish the electro- one, or 
etmtive force of Ihe cell. ■ 

Jt WMld appear probable, therefore, thjd the most dwufcj 
wonomkal, arrangement would be obUlned by maVdeg 
^ red lead to be hydrogenated much smaller in amount 


than that to be oxidated. On trying the experiment with 
only half the quantity, we obtained a most satisfactory 
result as ^ as the charging was concerned. How far 
such an arrangement may be really desirable we hope to 
consider more fully when we treat of the chemistry of the 
discharge. J. H. GLADSTONE 

March 9 Alfred Tribe 


TIi£ CHANNEL TUNNEL 
'T‘HE two schemes for a tunnel beneath the Channel, 
on the comparative merits of which a Parliamentary 
Committee will probably take evidence in the course 
of the year, are based, like those which have preceded 
them, chiefly on geological considerations. The Weald of 
Kent and the Bas-Boulonnais, once in all probability geo¬ 
graphically continuous, still constitute a single geological 
area. The chalk of Calais and Sangatte forms the pro¬ 
longation of that long range which, striking through 
Dover, Rochester, and Guildlord, to near Basingstoke, is 
known as the North Downs; while that which strikes the 
coast south of Boulogne, is continued in Beachy Head, 
and the long range of the South Downs. The North and 
South Downs curve gently round, so as to meet towards 
the west, and similarly the Bas Bouinnnais is inclosed by 
I the meeting of the two ranges on the French coast towards 
the east. 

In both these districts the beds of the chalk dip away 
from the inclosed area, generally at a gentle angle as at 
Dover, but sometimes steeply as in the Hog’s Back. It 
is clear from this that the beds which rise to the surface 
in the Weald and in the Bas-Boulonnais are geologically 
older than the chalk, and must pass under it laterally. 
The escarpments of the chalk may thus be compared to 
the fragmentary walls of an oval dome, the top of which 
has decayed away. The longer axis of this dome extended 
approximately cast and west, 

The sequence of beds from the chalk downwards is as 
follows * 

English Bat- 
Const Boulonnaii. 
feet. feet. 

Chalk with flints . 350 

Chalk with few flints .. . 130 

Compact nodular without flints 90 .. 130 

Lower Chalk without^flmts . 50 

(Grey Chalk '. ... ... 200 180 

Upper Greensand ... ..o 12 0-3 

Gault ... 100 , . 30-36 

Lower Greensand. 250 ... 12^ 

jHSU,?r.d.iSi 

Purbeek Beds. 400 

Portland Beds . 80J g«* 

Kimmeridge Clay.1070 ( ,0 ;i ff 

Coralline Oolite . 5 m e 8 

Oxford Clay . 60' 

Of these formations the Chalk and Gault have been 

proved to run with remarkable persistency over a very 
targe area, changing in thickness slowly and uniformly in 
ascertained directions. It thus was a matter of the ut¬ 
most probability that they would be found occupying their 
proper position relative to the other formations, and of 
theur usual dimensions, in the narrow strip occupied by 
the sea. All doubts on this point were set at rest by the 
experimental soundings conducted by Sir J. Hawkshaw, 
and subsequently in greater detail by the French eng^ 
n^ers. Mm. Lavalley, uirousse, Potier, and de Isqiparen*; 
7,671 soundings were taken by these gentlemen, and 3,267 
spMmras of the bottom were brought up, nearly all or 
which cotitd be identified with certaintv as belonging to- 
one, or other Of the formations named above. A geo- 

ih» ihbAam of ilivdioM. 
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logical chart of the straits was thus made, showing the 
outcrops of the beds in the Channel from the Gault up¬ 
wards. On this chart the submarine nology shown on 
the map (Fig. i)^accompanying this article is founded. The 
outcrop of the Gault is shown, and an approximate separa¬ 
tion of the Lower Chalk from the Upper Chalk. It may 
be mentioned here that the lowest division of the chalk 
made by the French geologists, and known .is the Craie de 
Rouen, does not exactly correspond with our Lower Chalk, 
which includes part of the overlying sub-divisibn, the Craie 
Moyenne. The series of vertical sections (Fig. 3), which 
has been constructed to illustrate the remartable i^rsist- 
ence of the subdivisions of the Chalk, partly shows also 
the dilTerence between the English and Frentfh classifica¬ 
tions. The base of the Gault has been selected as an 
artificial datum line in plotting these sections. 

The Lower Greensand on the other hand is probably 
represented only In its upper beds in the Boulonnais, 
while the Wcalden beds are so changed and attenuated 
that the subdivisions made in England arc unrecognisable 
in France. The Kimmeridge Clay reappears, but much 
reduced in thickness, as indeed is the case with all the 
lower secondary formations. For all these earlier beds 
rest upon an uneven rock-door, carved out of a Vast mtiss 
of contorted palaeozoic rocks; and a ridge forming a pro¬ 
minent feature in this old surface existed in what is now 


the north part of the Bas-Boulonnais, and peihi^tt stood 
above w^er through all the earlier part of the Secondary 
Period, until it was finally submerged beneath the water 
of the Gault sea. The filling up of the inequalities in the 
old surface probably contrihutod to the more even distri¬ 
bution of the Gault and Chalk. The only point at which 
the Palseozoic Rocks now appear at the surface in the 
district is in the north-east corner of the Bas-Bonlonnaiiy 
but they have been reached in boreholes in London^ 
Calais, and Guines as shown in the sections. 

It was proposed by Prof. Prcstwich to cany the tunnel 
through these Palmozoic rocks on the grounds that they 
are of great dimensions, and protected by overlying im¬ 
permeable strata, liut their great depth has prevented 
much attention being paid to the sdieme; at Calais they 
are at 1160 feet below the surface, in London 1064, ano 
near Battle in Sussex they have not been reached at 1900 
feet. It has also been suggested that a tunnel sUrting in the 
Weald Clay on the English might be carried through into 
the Kimmeridge Clay on the French side without encoun¬ 
tering the intervening Portland beds, it being supposed 
that these watery strata might thin out and leave tire twe 
clays in contact. Rut at the present time the inquiry baa 
narrowed itself to the Chalk, the lower part of which is net 
only most suitable for tunnelling, but has the advantage 
of occupying the narrowest part of the Channel. 



.. 


I—»===«!— 


J 

irsU 


Fio. 3 -~SecUoti* thowiitg th« FeriMtcncc of (he Lower Chalk. 


The two schemes which are offered for tunnelling 
through the Chalk may be briefly stated as follows;— 

I. The Channel Tunnel Company, with which Sir 
Tohp Hawkshaw is connected, pro; ose a tunnel starting 
mmi Biggin Street, Dover, with a gradient of 1 in 80, 
passing under the north spur of Dover Castle Hill, and 
thence centinuinjg to a point on the shore known as tbe 
Fan Hde at a distance of 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 2*50 chains 
from Biggin Street, and at a depth of 115 feet below high 
water ordinary spring tides. From this point it will run 
across the straits to join the French tunnel, which com¬ 
mences near Sangatte, and as Sir J. Hawkshaw has always 
advocated a straight line of tunnel, we presume that such 
will be tbe case here. 


2. The Submarine Continental Railway Company, with 
which Sir E. Watkin is associated, propose a tunnel con¬ 
nected wISi the South-Eastern iGnlway, about two fur¬ 
longs wesit of Folkestone entrance of the Abbotscliff 
Tunnel by a tunnel descending at a gradi^Dt of 1 in ca to 
thfc bottom of the No. 2 Shalt, near the west-end of the 
SlMkspeare Timne]. atadeptb ofi 26 feet billow l^h water 
ordinary spring tides. From this point the tunnel wiU 
continue for about n mile towards the head of the pier 
in a direction slightly diverging from the sh^, and 
finany curvi^ round, will faU into the linoof the Trench 
Mnnd near ^gatte. In Sir John Hawkihaw’s idheme 
the tunnel will start on the Enalnh coast in die lower 


part of the Upper Chalk, but will rapidly reach the 
I ower Chalk, and probably remain in it throughout. In 
that proposed by Sir Edward Watkin, the inclined plane 
leading to the tunnel, and tbe tunnel itself, will be driven 
from end to end in the same bed of grey chalk which 
constitutes the lower part of the subdivision of the I^wer 
Chalk. 

So far as our information goes at present it seems that 
the most serious obstacle will be water, and it is therefore on 
their relative liability to flooding that the proposed tunnels 
must be judged. In the Belgian Coal-field, where Coal- 
measures are worked under secondary strata full of water. 
It la found that those works are dry which "follaw the 
vein,’* while those which cut across the strata are invaded 
by water. For the Coal-mettores rise up to and end off 
in succession against tbe base of tbe secondary strata 
(which rest unconfonnably upon them), so that every bed, 
Whether porous or not, is in contact with the water. It 
Is clqar then that a level, whidh cut across the strata, would 
nm U far greater chance qf intersecting a water-beariog 
rack t|ian one which always followed the same bed. Now 
a preaaely analogots position is held by the rocks which 
fann .the floor of the Channel relatively to the water 
which occupies it. The strata rising to the aoufh-west 
crop Giff in succession in the sea-boftom, and, b^ag for 
the most part bared by the scour of the tide, must b^ojly 
saturated with water. 1 n an impetnleable bed this would 
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make little or no difference to mining operationa, bat to 
encounter a porous bed such as the Lower Greensand 
un^r such circumstances would be to tap a reservoir as 
inexhaustible as the sea itself. Fortunately an CYceilent 
water«tight barrier between this quicksand and the Chalk 
above is provided in the Gault. The Upper Greensand, 
which lies next above the Gault, is generally thin, but 
oecasionally'cxpands rapidly from almost nothing to six 
or eight feet, and, though as rapidly dwindling down 
•gain, it might under such circumstances conduct a large 
•mount of water. The French engineers have tested it at 
intnvals by borings in the drift’Ways, and have observed 
that water rises from it in most cases. But it is generaily 
too insignificant to prove dangerous. 

That It would be advisable to choose the most favour¬ 
able bed, and to follow it for the whole distance, if this 
were possible, is not to be denied. But a study of the 
map MOWS that to do this it would be necessary either to 
maire at least two considerable curves in the tunnel, or 
else to make it rise and fall with the beds, which would 
probably be prejudicial to drainage and ventilation. For 
the form of the outcrop of the Gault shows that close to 
both shores the strata are bent upwards in the form 
known to geologists as anticlinala. The outcrops in¬ 
cline to the north-east in such a way that the Gault occu¬ 
pies a position in the line of prolongation of the Lower 
Chalk, indicating clearly that it is arched upwards at 
these points, and therefore intersects the sea-bottom 
farther to the north-east than it would if it formed a 
plane surface. The anticlinal which passes near San¬ 
gatte is partly shown in one of the longitudinal sections 
accompanying the map, but would be more manifest 
in a section running in the direction of the proposed 
tunnel Again, about midway between Dover and Folke¬ 
stone an isolated patch of Gault appears through the 
Lower Chalk. This patch is believed to be bounded on 
the south-west b]r a fault, not necessarily of large amount, 
and probably dying out to a mere gentle roll in the strata 
seaward. To make the lie of the beds more intelligible, 
the French engineers calculated the position of three 
horizontal lines following the top of the Gault at a depth 
of so, 100, and 150 metres respectively below low-water 
mark, and one of these has been placed upon the map 
accompanying this article. The inequalities of the sur¬ 
face of the Gault are shown by this line in the same way 
that the inequalities of the ground are shown by a contour 


Ibe thickness of the Lower Chalk is such that in spite 
of these undulations in the beds a tunnel originally 
planned to run near the middle of the subdivision, might 
continue a straight course with an unchanged gradient, 
and still remain with its limits. But if running near the 
top a synclinal or downward bend would bring the Upper 
Chalk into the line of the tunnel, while if running near 
the bottom, an anticlinal or upward bend would bring in 
the Gault. It it obvious then that a tunnel traversing the 
lower pCHtion of the Chalk, on encountering an anticlinal, 
Would be compelled to bend towards the north-east in 
order to preserve a constant gradient, and at the same 
time avoia touching the Gault. It is believed that the 
route advocated by Sir £. >Alatkin is so planned as to 
round the -two anticlinnls described above, as occurring 
on either side d* the CbanneL It remains to be seen 
whether the form of the beds will admit of its being 
carried in a straight line, and at the same time Ui the 
bottom beds of the Cbafic, for the remainder of the 
distance. In the route proposed by Sir John Hawkshaw, 
the effect or an anticlinal would be to bring up the lower 
beds of the Chalk into the lipieof tonne!, and would there¬ 
fore not be onfaVoumble 1 a Mnclinal might probaUy 
bring down the Upper Omlk wiui ffinti, whimi, as will be 
Shown subsequently, is not deshible, 

A rimihur source of uncertainty nafeli hi the possible 
doconence of faults, that if; lines of ftatitwre in.the strata. 


on one side or other of which they have been vertically 
shifted. The Gault in mid-channel being presumably' 
about 50 or 60 feet thick, a fault of this amount might 
bring the base of the Chalk and the top of the Lower 
Greensand face to face. The submarine mapping, how¬ 
ever, if it can be trusted, shows that it is very improbable 
that there is a fault of this amount in the channel. A 
fault would displace all the beds of the Chalk in succession 
equally or nearly so, but its effect would be less percep¬ 
tible higher in the system where chalk would bo thrown 
against chalk, than at the base where chalk might bo 
thrown against the Gault or Greensand. It remains to be 
considered which of the subdivisions of the Chalk is the 
most suitable for operations, and whether sufficient differ¬ 
ence exists betureen the various beds to make the experi¬ 
ence of the Belgian miners directly applicable to the 
Channel Tunnel. 

The lower part of the Grey Chalk, the lowest sub¬ 
division of the Chalk as shown in the table, is uni¬ 
versally stated to bo very impermeable. Prof. Prestwich, 
in the “ Water-bearing Strata of London,” p. 63, states : 

The lower beds of the Chalk are gentrally so ar^aceous 
that the rock often puts on the character of an argillaceous 
clay, which on exposure to air and water softens to a 
tenacious mud. When first exposed its colour is bluish 
grey, but it becomes white or nearly so as it dries. . . . 
They everywhere form a generally impermeable mass of 
strata, between the Upper and the Middle Chalk above, 
and the Upper Greensand below.* The Grey Chalk or 
Craie de Rouen, about 60 to 70 feet from its base, 
throws out springs. The powerful spring of Lydden 
Spout, for example, is thrown out at about this horison, 
where a small fault, probably the continuation of that 
inferred by the French in the Channel, slightly disturbs 
the beds. Springs are observable also on the French 
coast between Sangatte and Wissant at this horizon. 
The compact nodular Chalk is very impermeable; Prof. 
Ed. Hdbert {BulL Soc. Geol. de France, Ser. 3, t. iv. 
p. 60) states that the highest part x>f the Chalk with¬ 
out Hints is preferable as regards impermeability to 
the Craie dc Rouen itself; it has never yielded water in 
any of the Artesian wells near Pans, and is always clayey 
when met with at great depths. The various sub-divisions 
which constitute the Lower Chalk form the undercliff from 
about two miles east of Folkestone, as far as the South 
Eastern Railway Terminus. Dipping gently down to 
the north-cast, they were reached at 249 feet below sea- 
level at St. Margaret’s Bay in Sir John HawkshaVs 
borehole.* 

The divisions of the Upper Chalk, namely the Chalk 
with flints, and the Chalk with few flints, differ chiefly in 
the mode of occurrence of the flints; in the former they 
occur in layers, in the latter they are scattered and far 
between. This difference is important, for the layers 
of flint often give rise to channels by which water cir¬ 
culates in the chalk. The chalk with a few flints occu¬ 
pies the beach from Dover Castle eastwards, until it is " 
succeeded in due course by the Chalk with layers of 
flints. The former throws out a few springs, the latter a 
large number, and it is generally agrem that the Upper 
Chalk, and particularly the chalk with layers of flints, Is 
the most heavily watered part of the formation. 

The circulation of water in chalk takes place princi¬ 
pally by means of fissures, the unfissured rock being of 
such dose texture as to be practically impermeable. Irofl 
Prestwich, for example, has estimated the relative per¬ 
meability of chalk and coarse sand to be as i to 6400. 
But when the fissures are numerous, and the rock ccAi- 
tains layers of flints, the water is enabled to circulate witfl 
great freedom. The Upper Chalk is mofe liable to fissurdi 
than the argillaceous fower division, and for this reason 
excels it as a water-beuing formation. 
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Now the principal difference between the two proposed 
routes consists in the fact that Sir £. Watkins' tunnel 
starts in the impermeable portion of the chalk with a 
View to following it all across, while Sir J. Hawkshaw's 
tnnnel starts in the lower part of the Upper Chalk, and 
descends subsequently into the Lower Chalk, probably 
into that portion of it which, as stated by Prof. Hdbert, 
is less permeable than the Craie de Rouen itself. The 
possible difficulties that may arise from following the base 
of the chalk too closely have already been pointed out. 
It remains to be seen how far the fact of starting in the 
Upper Chalk is prejudicial. 

In spite of the vast quantities of water that have been 
obtained from the Chalk,^ there are many instances of 
wells and deep bore-holes having failed to obtain a 
supply. A well at Dover Castle, 363 feet deep, or i| feet 
below low-water mark, and with a tunnel 160 feet long at 
the bottom, can be pumped dry in three hours by a 
30 horse-power engine (St.atement by the Committee of 
the Channel Tunnel Company). Deep bore-holes, such 
as those at Harwich, Hampstead, Calais, and Crenelle, 
though traversing the whole Chalk system, have been 
unsuccessful, and many other instances might be quoted 
to show how uncertain is the amount obtainable by this 
means. The plan adopted at Ramsgate, and afterwards 
at Brighton m consequence of the supply from wells 
being inadequate, throws much light on the circulation of 
water in chalk. Mr. Easton (Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1872) 
states that a well was sunk, and the direction of the 
fissures having been ascertained, a tunnel was driven at 
right angles to them, so as to intercept the greatest 
number m the shortest distance. Such a tunnel driven 
under Goldstone Bottom traversed 160 feet of solid chalk 
without finding water. It then encountered an enormous 
fissure yielding 1000 gallons per minute. This was fol¬ 
lowed at about the same interval by another of about 
equal capacity, At the Lewes Road the fissures were 
about 30 feet apart and yielded about 100 to 150 gallons 
per minute. At Ramsgate the supply was obtained by 
dnving parallel to the shore at about low water-mark. 
The fissures were observed by Mr. Easton to run at about 
right angles to the coast line, so that it is clear th<at a 
tunnel might have been driven in this direction for a long 
distance without cutting a fissure. That a tunnel can be 
driven even'in the most favourable situation for tapping 
water has been proved by Sir J. Hawkshaw, who, tn the 
discussion which followed Prof. Prestwich's paper {Proe, 
Inst. C.E. XXVII.), stated that "he was now completing at 
Brighton a tunnel of 5^ miles in length, wholly through 
the Upper Chalk and Iwlow the level and within a short 
distance of the sea, There was a large amount of water 
from land-springs. The quantity of water pumped varied 
from 8,600 to ic^ooo gallons per minute. This was a 
large quantity, but it did not prevent the tunnel from 
proceeding.'' The same length of tunnelling taken sea¬ 
wards at a greater depth might have carried the works 
cleat of these difficulties, for there is reason to believe 
the fissures are most numerous and widest above or near 
the sea-level. 

These fissures, originally mere cracks due to unequal 
contraction or expansion in the mass of the chalk, owe' 
their enlargement to the passage of water through them, 
acting partly mechanically by erosion, partly chemically 
by dissolving the carb<niate of lime, Although they are 
met with at considerable depths, as for Instance in the 
borehole at St. Margaret's Bay, wheroia cavity of 3 feet 
depth, and filled with salt water, was fo&nd at 909 feet, 
yet they are most numerous where the circulation is most 
active, namely, about the water-level. It is at this le^ 
as well as above the outcrop of an impermeable be^ that 
iaigest inland sinings occur, and it Is «the sea>>1evei 

l^cMaa tti^ ^ It.«»,cioo 10 1»,00^.000 gxIioM aKOrlid kwa 
aMtdwdulh in utWM of igo muonic* ftaatL«ad« tStdmt 


that the largest quantity of water escapes from the cHlfe 
on the coast. Beneath the waters of the Channel there 
may be but little movement in the rock-water, and what 
fissures or faults may exist, as well as the channels follow¬ 
ing the layers of flints are probably more or less choked 
from long disuse. While thereftwe it is not likely that 
the approaches to a tunnel can be made under the coast 
in the Upper Chalk without meeting with much water, it 
does not necessarily follow that the quantity will be so 
great as to be utterly unmanageable. That it is expected 
to be considerable may be inferred from a statement by 
Sir John Hawkshaw in the discussion before referred to, 
that the engines used in the Brighton tunnel " were, in 
the aggregate, of 150 horse-power, nut provision had bMn 
made in estimating the possible cost of the Channel 
tunnel, for engines of about 2000 horse-power." 

Finally, it may be stated that the works, so far as they 
have gone, have confirmed the expectations formed'as to 
the character of the rocks. The shaft at the west end of 
Abbot’s Cliff Tunnel has been taken to a depth of 160 
feet, and a dnit-way carried in the Lower Chalk for 
1 too yards in the line of the tunnel proposed by Sir E. 
Watkin, without meeting water. On the French side 
two sh^s have been sunk near Sangatte to a depth of 
280 feet, entering the Craie de Rouen at the sea-level, and 
a tunnel has been driven in a north-easterly direction at 
about 170 feet below the sea-level, with trial holes at 
intervals to the Gault, which is about 7 feet below. A 
little water issues from these, but the total amount that 
has to be pumped does not exceed 80 gallons a minute. 
Up to the present time no further trials have been made in 
the Upper Chalk at the spot selected for the works by 
Sir J. Hawkshaw. A. Strahan 


S/P C//ARLES IVYV/LIE THOMSON 

T he news of the death of Sir Wyvillc Thomson, on 
the loth instant, from the effects of paralysis, will 
be received with general regret. Sir Wyville was only 
in the 53rd year of his age. On the return of the CW- 
ieneer, we gave so full an account of Sir Wyville’s life 
and work (vol. xiv. p. 85) that we need not go over the 
same ground again. 

Charles Wyvillc Thomson was a descendant of an old 
Scottish family which had long resided at Bonsyde, Lin¬ 
lithgow. His father was a surgeon in the service of the 
East India Company. Born at the family residence on 
March 5,1830, Wyville Thomson became, at the am ef 
twenty-one, a lecturer on Botany in King's College^ 
Aberdeen. In 1853 be became Professor of Natu¬ 
ral History in Queen's College, Cork; but he had only 
been there a year when he succeeded to the Chair of 
Mineralogy and Geology in Queen’s College, Belfast. 
In the expeditions of the UjiktHing and Porcupine in 
1868 and 1869 he took part, and the discoveries then 
made in regard to the fauna of the Atlantic Ocean be 
subsequently gave to the world in a work entitled " The 
Depths of the Sea." On the resignation of Prof. Allman. 
Prof. Thomson was elected Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh where hia 
abilities as a lecturer raised the class of zoology to 
a position of great importance; the numbers attend¬ 
ing it being probably unequalled. Of the fiunouf 
expedition in the Challenger, Prof. Thomson wah 
amointed the scientific chief. Leaving England la 
1872^ the exploiing party was absent for three and a 
half years, during which tine 68,890 miles were traversed^ 
•ad sjMteinatic ^servatims made at 36a stations in tha 
open lea, notes beihg also made on land and In shallow 
water, as opportunity offered. The natural history and 
other collections obtained were very extensive. Theta 
large Collections were' from time to time sent home to 
Edmbfirgh, where the head office of the expedition waa 
tabsequently established; and tl only aiqpreprkta 
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that aa he had gathered them from the previously ! 
fittbomed depths of ocean m all climes, the direction of 
the work of describing and reporting upon the specimens 
should be entrusted by the freisury to Prof Thomson 
For the last two years, however, Prof Thomson has not 
been able to do much in connection with this important 
work, which has, in consequence, largely devolved upon 
Jus able first aauistmit, Mr John Murray, who, in the 
begunmg of the present year, wis on account of the 
state of h^th of hts chief, appointed director 

Immediately on his return to this country from his 
extended voyaging, Prof Thomson s services to the cause 
of science were acknowledged m various quarters On 
June 37 he received the honour of knighthood the 
Koyal Society of London awarded him cuie of its gold 
medals and in July of the same year he, along with the 
other members of the scientific staff of the thaHen^irf 
were entertained at a banquet in h dmburgh at which the 
toast of the evening was proposed in eulogistic terras by 
Prof Huxley 5 >ubsequently, when, along with Lmentus 
Professor Balfour, he went as the representative of the 
Edmhurgfa Senatus to Upsala on the occasion of the ter 
c^entenary of that ancient University, the King of Sweden 
created him a Knight of the Order of the Polar Star Sir 
WyviUe was also an LL D of Aberdeen, a D C I of 
Dublin, a Doctor of Philosophy of the Univeisity of Jem, 
a D Sc, a Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edmbuigb, of the Linnean Society and of various foreign 
aad colon^ institutes In 1877 bir Wyville was ap 
pointed to ddiver the Rede Lecture at Cambridge and 
in 1878 he presided over the C,eographical Section of the 
British Association at its meeting m Dublin In addition 
to numerous memorials on zoological subjects, and con 
Cributions to the proceedings of the scientific societies 
with which he was connected Sir Wyville also wiotc a 
prehmmary account of the general results of the Util 
Unetr Lx^ition, which was published in two volumes 
imder the titles of the * Voyage of the Chailengtr —The 
Atlantic 

After his return in 1876 from the voyage of the Ch tl 
Expedition, it was remarke I that his long spcU of 
travel had not brought increased phys cal vigour but it 
was not until 1879 bis condition gave bis friends 
serious cause for uneasiness In June of that year he 
was prostrated by an attack of paralysis and unable to 
conduct his class of Natural History in the University of 
Edinburgh, and the important undertaking m which he 
was engaged, of directing the working out ^ the CAal 
linger researches, with the view of furnishing to the 
world a complete record of the results, had to be laid 
aside, only to be intermittently touched again before the 
tune came when be had to resign it entirely into other 
hands* lo October last he resigned bis Chair in the 
Umversity, and we bdbeve that arrangements had just 
been completed by the Senatus in respect to his re 
ivmg allowance Some four months ago he had a 
eeoaad paralytic attack, and since then his health 
baa been feeble He di^ on Friday morning at three 
enclock 

The departments of zoology to which he devoted most 
attention were those which included the corals, crinoids, 
and sponges, and upon these his opinion was regarded aa 
of great wei^ In the University he was hdd m 
esteem by hia coUeagoes of the Senatus, and among the 
students he was exceedingly popular In pnvate hfe he 
was regarded by hit fiiends as possessed or a kindly aad 
bMpitabil^dispositioik 

Sir Wyville Thomson mamod a sister of the Ute Mr 
Adam Dawaon of Boonytoun, Lmlithgowshire, for some 
poars Provost of LmlUhgow!, whoso mba also occimied 
Idu same honourable poutioo for the greater part of his 
life. He IS survived by Lady Thomidn and one son, aa 
M:.A of the UmvwMty of Edmhmgl^ who is at pNieat 
engaged in the study of lav 


THOMAS ROMNEY ROBINSON, DD 
T'HOMAS ROMNEY ROBINSON, DD, FR.S, 
^ whose death we recorded in our last issue, was bo n 
m Dublin on Apni 23 1793 His abilities and genius 
seem to have been manifested at a very early age, and 
his first appeal ance os an author dates so far back as 
1806 On that occasion his venture was entitled * Juve¬ 
nile Poems by Thomas Romney Robinson, to which is 
prefixed a short account of the. Author by a Member of 
theBelfist Literary Society Belfast, 1806 The book 
contains a number of poems wiitten by the author at 
vsunous ages below thirteen Dr Robinson s last publi 
cation IS in the Phtlosiphtcal TransaUions for 1880, and 
it must be regarded as a curious circumstance in literary 
history that an interval of three quarters of a century 
should have elapsed between Dr Robinson s first appear 
ance as an amateur and hi» last 

In the year 1S14 Dr Robinson was elected a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin and he was for several years 
engaged in lecturing in the University as Deputy Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural Philosopb) In connection with his 
labours as a teacher he pubhshed m 1830 a volume en 
titled \ S/Stem of Medicine for the use of Students in 
the Dublin University 

After a residence for nme years u Dublin University, 
Dr Robinson accepted the living of Enniskillen, which 
was in the gift of Inmty College Robinson’s career m 
the University was thus finished the} ear before Humphrey 
Lloyd, the late Provost, was elected to a fellowship 

Di Robinson did rot long reinim Rector of Ennis 
kUen In the year 1824. he exchanged the living of 
Lnniskillen for that of Carnckmacross and of his eccle 
siastic il career there is little further to note, except that 
ibout half a century later (in the year 1873) he was 
nomin ited a Prebendary of St Patrick s Cathedral, Dub 
hn, and that several of his sermons have been published 

Dr Robinson is principally known to fame by his con 
nection with the Aimagh Observatory The observatory 
at Armagh was found^ in 1793 by Primate Robinson 
Ihe endowment of the observatory, as well as that of a 
public library, aiose out of Primate Robinson s scheme 
of formmg it Aimagb a university which might serve for 
the education of the North of Ireland It is needless to 
say that the greater part of the Primate’s beneficent 
scheme was never realised At his death the meridian 
instruments he had ordered for the observatory seem to 
have been countermanded by his heirs The two sue 
ceeding primates had but little interest in science, ind it 
was not until they were succeeded by Lord John George 
Beresford, the late Pnmate, that any further stqis woe 
taken Piunate Beresford presented to the observatory a 
transit instrument, a mural circle, and an equatoriid re¬ 
flector of fifteen inches’ aperture The first of these was 
erected in 1827, ^nd the last m 1835 It was in the year 
1824 that Dr Robmson was appomted director ot the 
Aniiagh Observatory He threw himself into the work 
of practical astronomy with the greatest zeal and success, 
and the celebrated ’’Armagh Catalogue” is a noble 
monument of his assiduity and skifl This catalogue, 
though not pubhshed until 1859, contains many observa 
tiotts of stars between tte years 1830-40^ of which we 
possess few contemphtary observations On this account 
the Armagh Catalogue has a distinct valuer and It has 
been much used by Argdander m hia investigatians of 
the proper motion of 250 stars m voL vu or the Bonn 
Observations 

The mural circle at Armagh was subsequently fotmsbed 
with a new tdescopd having an objective of 7 inches* 
aperture, and with this tooo of LaUnda’a stars, neatly all 
bkween 6 o and 7 5 magnitude were re-obietvM ta 1868- 
7f^ and the results have been published m the Trtmsof^ 
ttem oS the Royal Duhtm Society, new senes, voL t 

Dy Robinsni's determination of the constant of aula- 
I tion also deserves notice, though for reasons wUch need 
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not now be discussed it has never come into practical use 
among astronomers. 

The celebrated cup anemometers, now so extensively 
used, are an indication of the practical skill and ingenuity 
by which Dr. Robinson was distinguished. The very 
latest scientific laljour of his long life was a redetermina* 
tion of the constants of the cup anemometer. This was 
accomplished by experiments on a very laige scale, in the 
dome of Mr. Grubb's workshops, at Dublin. The results 
of these labours have been published in the Phil. Tratts., 
1878-1880. 

Considering that Dr. Robinson was an author before 
the battle of Trafalgar, that he was elected a Fellow 
before the battle of Waterloo, and that he was made 
director of the Armagh Observatory within a year or two 
of the death of Sir W. Hcrscheli it is not surprising to 
find that Dr. Robinson’s scientific friends and associates 
belonged mainly to the past generation. In that past 
generation, Dr. Robinson occupied a distinguished and 
remarkable position. He was intimately associated with 
the late Karl of Rosse in all those memorable experiments 
which culminated in the greet reflector at Parsonstown. 
He was the friend of Sir James South, of Sir William 
Fairbaim, and of many other celebrities. His wide 
sympathy, his gentle and invariable kindness, his won- 
dirous stores of knowledge, his charming powers of con¬ 
versation, liis brilliant eloquence, were qualities universally 
recognised, and caused him to be welcomed and beloved 
in many circles besides those purely scientific. 


MOTES 

We learn that Dr. Huggins obtained n. phutograph of the spec* 
truin of the great nebula iii Orion on the 7tli inst., and tliat in 
addition to known lines, it shows a strong line in the ulmi-violet. 

The death is aaaouuccd, at the early age of forty six years, 
of Prof. A. Freire Marreco, who filled the Chair of ChemioUry 
in the Newcastle College of Science. Pntf. Marrcco had a con. 
siderable reputation as a working chemist, and did much to 
promote the cause of science in the north of England. 

The death is announced of Herr J J. Sievers, the well-known 
astronomer, who died at Aliona on February 23 last, age^l 
seventT'sewn. 

At the dinner given by the Lord Mayor on Saturday to a 
Urge mnnber of gentlemen who have shown au interest in the 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition, Mr, Shaw Lefevre pointed out 
that we had advanced nothing in the cure of London fugs since 
the days of Evelyn, who gave great attention to the subject, 
Mb'. Ernest Hart, the Chairman of the Committee, spoke of the 
km by dirt and the loss by darkness, amountiog to many mil¬ 
lions, oceaaioaed by smoke and fog; and, referring to the late 
exhibition,' said the scientific restdta were most sathfyuig and 
enooutagiog. Many excellent inventiona proved the perfect 
practicability of almthig mnoke from doateatic grates, and 
especially from kitcheners (which were now the greatest 
offlehden), and there was not an industry in ths country wbkh 
would not be benefited by an application of soma one or oth» 
rftheexhilttts. Mr. Hart adduced some striking statistics to 
sImw theseriotts loss of Ufa by tbs recent London fogs, and 
stated that doriiig' these fogs he had telegmiilici to mudoua 
pthees juat outside London, and found fiwt Che weather waa, 
clear and beautiful. Surely some earnest wiE now bo 
made to abate the serious nuisance. 

jUi. a note on the appointment to the Edinburg Hatural 
Histoiy Ctwiii ^ ^mtaior of Mandi ii soysi **Tbere Is a 
flptV though Md ohttoaiveb diwMsfiwitioa lft.SQetidt.ddupa*^ 
He wa i alw ri eUt U»4 earn beyond thcBW at the 
ot the liam Oftu to up dMMChair of. Nalsu^ 


the University of Edinburgh, which Sir Wyville Thomson long 
ago resigned. The post is the academic blue riband of natnral 
science in Great Britain, The annual emoluments, between fees 
and endowment, come to dose upon 2000/. 'Fhe work of the 
Chair is not arduous, and the occupant has the advantage of 
living in the most charming of provincial citie.',, and of being 
lionised by iti society. Somtc of the must '^eminent biologists 
in the United Kingdom, including the Professors of Natural His¬ 
tory in the three other Scotch Univerdtiesof Gl.isgow, Aberdeen, 
and St. Andrew’s, are candidates for the Chair. But Lord Rose- 
liery, with whom, as Under-Home Secretary, the appottitnenl 
virtually lies, is understood alt over the country—n e hope falsely 
—to be desirous to appoint Prof. Ray Lankester, of University 
College, whose cause is actively championed by Prof. Huxley. 
Able as Prof. Kay Lankester is, we should greatly regret, in the 
interests of Scotland, to sec the appointment of so very relent¬ 
less a champion of vivisection, nay, even of a laige extension of 
vivisection, to a Chair of influence iu Edinburgh." This is a 
fine instance of good taste and sound judgmeuL If Prof. Lno* 
keslcr’s high qualifications are recognised. Lord Rosebery is 
not likely to be influenced by a bye question, urged especially 
in sucli a way from such a quarter. 

The Societ) of Chemical Industry has proved so far successful 
that they have been able to begin the imbUcation of a 
intended as a Monthly Record for all interested in Chemical 
Manufactures." The first number was published in January, 
and contains various rcjiorts connected with the Society and its 
branches, a pa|>er on Artificial Indigo, by Professors Roscoe 
and Baeyer, and a number of interesting notes. Prof. Abel’s 
address at the opening of the London section is of great interost 
a.s showing iu a great variety of instances the intimate dependence 
of manufactures on success in improvement of chemical )iroce»es, 
and advance in chemical research. “It is, indeed, I submit,” 
Prof. Alxl said, *' the special duty of this section of the Society 
to demonstrate, by its activity, how intimately interested in the 
advaocemeut of applied clienistry, physics, and mechanics, are 
a large nomber of trades which are procti-cd in the metropolitan 
area,-and bow closely allied to ea^ other in regard to their 
interests in the development of chemical and engineering sdeiice 
are many trades which, to the general public or the aaperficial 
observer, wonld appear to have little intemt in comnaon. Cer¬ 
tainly, in no part of Her Majesty’s kingdom, I may say of tha 
universe, can be found congregated tugelher so great a variety 
of important manufacturing trades—all of them derivh^ direet 
advantage from the advance and the application of seience—as 
exist within our metropolitan area and its immediate envfarotts. 
Thus, among those whose trades, pursued in and around the 
metropohs, may be considered to bi^ them vrithin the possible 
Kcope of activity of a society founded for the advancement of 
chemical industries, we have’ the manufaettoers of definite che¬ 
mical products, of drugs, and of phammrwitical preparatioBi^ of 
white lead and other mineral colottrs^ of vamishes sind lacqiwrs, 
of aU the various products of coal-tar distillation, from creosote 
and pitch to dyes of the greatest beauty and purity; of manures, 
of cements, of caadlei, soaps, mid lubricanu; tbe refiners of 
sugar, of oils, and of metals; brewers, distillers, tanners, makers 
of glue and size, Kfi pottery, stoneware and glass, of gunpowder 
wd pyroteebiue compositions, of waterproof goods and toiulattog 
mate^ato Extensive as this list. Is, it might probably be added 
to ooBsidmably.” It is evidcot there is ampk scops for the work 
of anch a society as this, and 00 its prosrat lines it is likdy to do 

JpjtOJ^. Haickxl, of Jena, has now conduded the aoelogfial 
' w«k .h0;w||s conducting on the south coast of Ctylon during two 
; moi^ anii has sent.oyer fifty cases with imturail history coltocr 
UoBi to Jens. ICi researches on thp Ceylon coral were 
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Kucceitoful, and kd to the diRcoveiy of many new species. 
During Pebrnary Prof. Haeckel Tisited the mountainsi and by 
now ii probably on his way back to Jena. 

The existence In Northern Russia, and especially in the neigh, 
bourhood of St. Petersburg, of a bottom-moraine, like that 
which covers Sweden, Pinland, North Gennany, and (he north 
of Britain, was long doubted. The researches of Prof. Inoit* 
rantzeff dong the diggings of the new Ladoga canal {Mtmoin 
of the St, Petersburg Society of Naturalists, vol. xii.) do 
not leave, however, any doubt on this subject. The De¬ 
vonian rocks which appear between the rivers Sya<-s and 
Svir (the geological map of Prof. Helmersen having to be 
modified in this respect) are covered with a thick sheet of 
^{dcal bottom-moraine. It consists of a grey or reddish, 
unstratified and earthy mass of sand and clay containing both 
small rubbish and great boulders, sometimes lo feet in diameter. 
The boulders consist of granite, gneiss, sandstone, and slates, 
these last being most numerous, and exhibiting beautiful polished 
and scratched surfaces. At some places the thickness of the 
bottom-moraine reaches 14 feet, and it is interesting to observe 
how the advance of the ice-sheet has folded and plaited the 
ends of the Devonian strata, the moraine matter being sometimes 
thrust between them. The washed and stratified sands which 
cover the bottom-moraine contain numerous remains of pre- 
historic man. These researches of Prof. Tnostrantseff are com 
plctely confirmed by those of M. Dokcutchaieflf, who has explored 
the ridges of sands and gravels {asar) on the eastern coast of the 
Gulf of Finland. While several of them arc simple dunes, 
kadies, or eskers, others are completely composed of typical 
gladal gravel {krossttmsgrus of SwedKh geologists), or of the 
some gravel covered with a mantle of more recent stratified 
sands. Both are of morainic origin. 

At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan, rays the 
/apan Mail, Prof, John Milne, of Tokio, read a paper on the 
Kifnhpok-gttnt, or Pit-dwellets of the Islaud of Yeso. ThL 
name is that used by the Ainos, and means, literally, ** people 
having depressions.” According to the Aino accounts this race 
lived in huts built over holes, and knew the art of pottery. Mr. 
Milne found and examined pits on a small island near Nemuro, 
the north-east port of Yeio, and among (be Kurile Islands. 
Near them were found flint airow-heads and fragments of 
earthenware. The Japanese say that the pits, which are 
rectangular in shape, were inhabited by a race of Aciita, or 
dwarfs, which was exterminated by the Ainos. In the extreme 
noAh of the Kuriles Mr, Milne met with the aborigines of these 
Islands dwelling in huts built over pits, which were, in general ap¬ 
pearance, identical with the pits found farther south. In SaghaUn 
and Kamsebatka also, certidn tribes dwell in pits. The general 
conclusion to which the writer comes is that the modern repre¬ 
sentatives of the tpR-dwellers are the Korilsky, and some of the 
Inhabitants of Sagholin and Kamsebatka, who, like the Esquimo 
of the Atlantic sea-board, had in former times extended much 
Isrthv sooth. Several facts were also adduced to show that the 
shell-heaps of Japan were of Aino formation, Mr. Milne 
suggested that the hairy Ainos were connected with the hairy 
Fapnan^ who at one thw extended from their present home in 
tile south in a continuous line through the Philippines to Japan. 
Miday races invaded thb line in the Philippines, so that all that 
remain of the aboriginal stock aro the hairy Aeta. Ta Fomose, 
Odihna, Satsnma, and other parts of Japan, links of the hairy, 
laige-sycdt'rottnd-fued Aino type are still to be found. T!te 
modern Japanese invaded the line from the diie^n of Corea, 
and as exterminated or drove the AifrO towards the north, 
fb« Aino in hli torn preosed apM ^ who re¬ 

treated to more northm region^ leaefog heliiud Mm, (u Indicao 
time of hta former presenee^ the pitdlke depcemfOM fimnd in to 
many parts of Yeso, In the dfretfrilon trUeh fo 1 M«c 4 , Kt, 


Satow remarked that the old Japanese chronicles indicated the 
presence in Eastern Japan of other tribes of bsrbarians besides 
the Ainos. He agreed with Mr. Milne's theory of sn early 
Mongoloid immigration, which probably came ^Way of the 
Korean peninsula, and was establbhcit in the western provinces 
before the advent of the ancestors of the ruling family, who 
> entered Japan from the south of Kiusbiu, and were probably of 
; Malay origin. 

: A SOCIETY for the study of 'the French {language « hich has 
' been estab 1 i‘>hed amongst the Japanese in Tokio, is about to 
publish a complete history of the country in French. 

The annual prize of the Russian Academy of Sciences, bear¬ 
ing the name of Academician Brandt, has been awarded to 
Prof. K. Meller, for his researches on the Russian Coal-basins. 
The prize of Prof. Bouniakovsky remained unawoided, few 
larger works of value having been published last year in Russia 
in the Natural Sciences Department. 

In a paper on "Ozonised Air as an Anaesthetic,” by Dr. C. 
Bins, of Bonn, in (he Berlin MSxfUca/ yauma/(i 86 t, f and a), 
the author brings forward a number of interesting experiments 
on the effect of breathing small amounts of ozone. The gas wai 
in all instances employed mixed with air and produced by the 
silent discharge. The effect on small animals was very marked, 
first 1>ecoming somewhat unquiet, and then the breathing less 
frequent, a state of torpor finally ensuing. No appreciable 
action on the heart appeared to have taken place at this stage. 
Ihe bodily heat however becomes much lowered, and irritation 
and inflammation of the air-passages, causing vomiting, ensuing. 
The experiments with human beings show considerable differ- 
eneds in effect on individuals, Generally sleep -ensued in from 
seven to twenty minutes, being preceded by a feeling of greater 
ease in breathing. The sleep was generally aho very deefv 
being followed by a tired sensation for some minutes. The 
continuation of the experiments demonstrated, however, that 
although ozone is not by any means so irritating and destructive 
in its effect on delicate membranes as hitherto stated, it would 
be quite impossible to employ it as an anaesthetic to replace 
nitrous oxide. 

A RICH discovery of Lacustrine relics has been mode at 
Steckborn, on Lake Constance. They consist of flint and bone 
implements, pottery, hones of animals now extinct, and a 
quantity of wheat and onts. The relics have been plac^ ha the 
Frauenfeld Museum. 

During last year the Council of the Meteorological Society, 
having regard to the rapid progress of late years in statisticid 
meteorolc^y, and the uncertainty that still prevails regarding 
important questions relating to the physics of the atmosphere^ 
considered it desirable that the Society should supplement the 
ordinary observations by a sinies of well-conducted experiments 
destined to throw light on such questions os the verti^ decre¬ 
ment of temperature, the rate of asceneloi^of vapour, the height 
of cloud-strata, the variation in the vekxjlty of the wind at dif¬ 
ferent elevations, &c. Steps have been taken during th^ pest 
week to make observations on the first of the questions the 
placing of tbermometers at the summit and base of Bostop 
Church Tower, wUch is ayo feet high. TMs tower is edmirabty 
situated for m^ing such experiments, as It is isolated and. free 
from any obstructions, and the ground is quiW flat for miles 
round. By permisrion of the vicar, Canon Blenkin, the instra- 
ments have been placed as foltoiri 5—At the summit one of Df. 
Siemens’ electrical thermometers (kindly placed at the Society's 
disposal by Me»m. Slesseus Brm. and Co.) end en ordia^ 
thermometer are mounted in a small screen fixed to OM of the 
pinaseles of the tower t on the roof of the helfcy, which is tyb 
foot ebove the grottnd, u Stevenson screen has bean montoed 
Containfa^ maxlmnm, mlnhmioi, dryand wetbalhthertnoaetoto- 
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1 b tli« choFchyard, another Stevenion screen has been fixed con 
talmng a rnnilar set of tlwinometers, for comparison with those 
above. All the thermometers will be read every morning at 
nine o’clock Hie electrical thermometer consists of a coil of 
wire wound round a cyhndriesl piece of wood indosed in a small 
brass tnbe, a third wire is joined to one of the wires, and the 
three insulated by pitta perdia, form a hght cable which is 
brought down to the base of the tower and connected to a gal 
vanometer, the terminals of which are in connection with the 
two poles of a six cell Leclanch^ galvanic battery The instra 
ment is read by depressing a key, which causes the needle of the 
, galvanometer to deflect, a pointer or vernier (moyjng a contact 
roller upon a wire ut a circular groove) is then pu hed to the 
right or to the left upon a divided scale until the needle remains 
stationary on the sero point, when the electrical re istaice of the 
wire IS measured npoii the scale The number indicated by the 
vernier la then read off, and by referring to a table of equivalents 
the actual temperature in degrees of Fahrenheit is readily ascer¬ 
tained Simultaneous readings of the electncal thermometer at 
the summit of the tower and of the dry bulb thermometer in the 
churchyard will be made frequently dunng the day by the verger 
of the church 

A Rnssi AJC naval officer has invented a very ti^enious apparatus | 
for ascertaining the depth of the sea without the use of a costly 
and heavy line Indeed, no line at all is used The instrument 
consists of a piece of lead, a small wheel with a contrivance for 
registering the number of revolutions, and a float While the 
apparatus smks, the wheel revolves and the registered revolu 
tions indicate the depth W hen the bottom is reached, the lead 
becomes detached, the float begins to act, and the machine shoots 
up to the surface, where it can easily be fished up by a net and 
the register read off 

P&OF Weghullek, the eminent Munich sculptor is hari at 
work at the monument of Baron Justus von Liebig, the eminent 
chemist, which will be erected in the Public Gardens at the 
Maximilian’s plats of Munich It is of Carrara marble and over 
life sise. 

The enterprising people of Paisley, near Glasgow, are to 
have a popular observatory attached to their Free Library and 
Museum, mainfy through the liberality of Mr Thomas Coats, 
who, with the assutance of Prof Grant, of Glasgow, has not 
only purchased a suitable equatorial sdth all necessary adjust 
ments, and a cupola, but is erecting a towei for the reception of 
the instrument Similar institutions in the provinces m ght take 
a hint from Pauley 

M DB tRBVCiNET, the French Minister of Public Affairs, 
has declared himself a candidate for the next election to the 
Academy of Scicncei, to fiU the seat vacated by M de Bussy s 
recent death His claim u grounded on the publication of 
books rdating to engineering and the integral calculus. M Paul 
Bert, the late Minuter of Public Instmction u also offenng him 
self (or election, but in the section of Surgery and Medivine 

Baeybr, in continuing fau invettigattons on indigo {BtnehU^ 
XV 50), omves at probable structural formulse for the mole 
cules of this compound and some of its denvatives. Some 
light has been thrown on chemical qhongei which occur in 
the manufacture <iS ytthw ^^rutstati »/potash by the observation 
of Remsen [Amtr Chm >/, m 134), that a cyanide of Iron 
is formed when von, which hu been redneed by hydrogen and 
organto matter, is heated with metallic sodiuol in on atmot^beit 
of hydrogen. 

Thb Jiuiama Sifat ami Htrali of Monday announces that an 
earthquake hae oceumd b Costo Rue. by which the towns of 
Alejueb, Sen Ramon, Gfoda, and HeredU have beendmkit^ 
It was at fiist stated that several thousand persoM hpd 
bat according lo later bfotmadon, the loss has been greedy 
ennerated. 


From Apnl 11 to 16 a Pedagogical Congress will meet at 
the Sorbonne, under the presidency of the French Minuter of 
Public Instruction, who will be, as in former years, M Ferry 
The male public teachers will as in 1881, send their delegates, 

1 ut a great innovation will take place—the female teachers will 
for the first time enjoy the same jirivilege The Journal Offieul 
has already published the programme of questions wbch will be 
discussed m thu characteristic session 

Moa EMENTS of the ground appear to be now going on m the 
Jura M Girardot has lately pointed out that villages that were 
invisible to each other at the beginning of the century, and even 
thirty to forty years ago, are now vuible First the roofs 
appeared, then (m port) the walls Such is the cose with the 
village^ of Doucier and Marigny, near Lake Chalain Important 
changes have been observed even within ten years 

A LARGE meteorite fell at Mirotsh Planma (Eastern Servia), 
on February 21 last 

We have on our table the fullowmg books —A Monograph 
of the Insectivoia, Systematic and Anatomical, by G L Dobson 
(Van Voorst), Legons sur L LtcUriu t tt le Magn^tisme, by E 
Moxart and J Joubert (G Masson) The Use of Gas as a 
Workshop Tool, by Ibos I leteber, Warrington, ContribnUons 
to Meteorology, by Elias Loomis, T unjab Customary Law, 3 
vols , by C 1 1 upper (Quaritch) Gcolngy of the Counties of 

rngland, by W J Harrison (Kelly and Co ), The bun, by C 
A You )g (Kegan Paul and Co ), Hesperothtn, 2 vol , by W 
H Russell (I ow and Co ), A Plea for the Ram band, by J 
Ran 1 Capron , Pioneering in the 1 ar Last, by Ludwig Vemer 
Helms (W H Allen), Ferments et Maladies, by E Dudaux 
(G Masson), Conunercial Organic Analysis, vol u, by A H 
Allen (Churchill), Manitoba, by Rev G Bryce (Low and Co.) * 
Electric I igbting, 3rd edition, by Killmgwurth Hedges (bpon), 
Blackies Imperial Dictionary, vol. 11 Preparation for baence 
reaching, by John Spanton (Griffith and Farran), Ueber die 
Daucr des Lebens, by Dr A Weismoim (Fisher, Jena), 
Die Magneto and Dynamo elektriscben Maschmen, by Dr H. 
bchellen (Dumont bchatiberg), Acoustics, Light, and Heat, by 
N E William Lees (Collins), Experimental Chemistiy, Part I, 
by Prof } Emerson Reynolds (Longman), Geology and Re¬ 
sources of the Black Hills of Dakota (Government Office, Wash¬ 
ington, DC), Atlas to the same, Magnetism and Electricity, 
by K Wormell (Murby) 

The ai ditions lo the Zoolog cal Society s Gardens daring the 
past week include a Water Vole {Arvuola omph^ius)^ British, 
jvesented by Mr W K Stanley, two Common Buzands {BuUo 
vulgarxi) from Scotland, presented by Mr W M BaiUle, a 

-Hamer (Ctreus, sp me ) from South Africa, presented hf 

Mr Cole, a West African Pjrthon {Bython stAa) from West 
Africa, deposited, a Muscat Gazelle {GauUa mmeatmsu)^ bom 
m the Gardens 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
Variable Siars— Prof Julius Schmidt has published his 
variable star results for 1881, which evince the same assiduity 
of observation as m so many years post Seven mimma of 
Algol were determined, the last occutred on Novmnber 27, at 
ith. 8 5m M T at Athen< Of Ceraski a variable U Ce^ei, 
a minimum took jdace May 13» at iih o am, and one on 
Kovtmber 36, at 9E 4 im —the interval correspmdmg to 79 
periods of ad ilh 49m. 25s A minimum of Mira Cetl (a 
phase of which we have comparatively few obsemtims) oc« 
oanwa qa March a x Cvgm attained a maximam July 1710^ 
brightness 6*5, this date Is nearly three months later than tiw 
Awdi askigned by AiKelaiider*i formula In the seventh vohwM 
the Ronn Observations, as indeed has been the case for soum 
yearn. For PIgott’s variable R Scott, Prof. Schmidt finds 
iRsxtma at Angost 7 ff and October 31'^ and mmtma at 
and Sejitember 23 6 K« has nutay., epochs for the s&M- 
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^od v«ri%blet, t Libra, 8 Ccphei, fi Lyra, t| AquiUr, «nd ( 
Geminoruiii. 

The Total Solas Eclipsk of ATay,— The central, line in 
the eclipse of May 17 peises near to Teheran, in wliich loncU 
tttdc the duration of totality will be within 6ve seconds of the 
muxhnain. Taking the position of the Indo-European Tele¬ 
graph Station in Innyitade 3h. 2 $m. 417$ east of Greenwich, 
Md faUitude 35® 4r' 7", as determined iw the Rnasian General 
Stebnitsky, it appears that Ibe central line «ill pass between 
nine and ten English miles south of the station. At Shanghai, 
theecUpse is partial, magnitude 0*996 at 5h. aim. p.m. local 
mean time i the central tine runs mne fifteen or sixteen miles 
north of that place : the sun at an akitnde of 17°. At the 
observatory of Zi-ka-Wei, the eclipse is also partial, magnitude 
0*994. Cairo, upwards of nine-tenths of ihe sun's diameter 
Vt covered. 

Galle’s Method for Solar Parallax.— The present year 
will alTord two favourable op. ortunitics of applying the method 
suggested by Prof. Galle for determining the 5un’.s paralhut, vir. 
the observation at distant stations of the minor planets when 
they approach near the earth. Mr, Gill has taken steps to 
secure mch observations about the opposiiirn of Vietoria on 
August 34, and that of SkMko a month later. In the ca*e of 
the former, the distance man the earth at opposition will be 
O'Soi (the earth’s mean distaace being taken ns unity), the 
dedination b® N., and the magnitude 8*3; in the latter case the 
distance will be 0*847, declination la^* N., and the magni- 
tnde Q*a. Ephemeridea of both planets about opposition will be 
found in the Btrliner Atfmumistkes Jakrbiuh for 1883. 

The Temple Observatory, Rugby.—W e have received 
the Report of this Observatory for the year 1S81. As in former 
yean, the priacipal instnment, an 8^ inch refractor by Alvan 
Clark, has been employed on observations of doable stars, and 
RIO complete sets or measures of di>>tance and position were made 
in the past year. Mr. Seabroke, the honorary curator, with the 
assistanee of Mr, Hodges, has completed a snmtnaiy of the work 
in the three years 187^80, which forms part of vol. xlvi. of the 
Mtmeirs of the Royal Astronomical Society recently i»ued. 
Some attention has been given to the determination of the 
motion of approach or recession of stats, Uiougb with the 
double-star work and the hour each fine evening, through part 
of the year, devoted to memberii of the school, little time re- 
mEins for *hat clam of observation, more especially as the 
observers engaged follow their otdiuary vocations durii^ the 
day, and very late hours are thus prodwlcd. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

Tbe mail from India brings the news of the death of a very 
meritorions Indian servant, and one of the most remarkable of 
living travellers—Naitt Singh, or the Pandit No. 9, as he 
was officially known, a hillman of the Khsettriya, or warrior 
caate. Nearly thirty y«sn ago be offered his services as native 
assistoot to that intrepid Imt unfortunate explorer Herr Schla- 
gentwdt. In the year 1863 he became one of the staff of 
trained native explorers under the orders of Col. Montgomerie 
of the Trigonometrical Survey, and it was in this capacity that 
he earaed his reputation. The experience which iNain Singh 
bad acquired with Herr Schlagentweit was held peculiarly to fit 
him for employment in the most interesting department of Indian 
fe<vnipbical research—the exploration of the I'nins-Hinialayan 
regions. The success which attended his journeys beyond the gnat 
northern mountain barrier of India exceeded the expectations 
of even the talented officer who had specially trained him for the 
work. In 1866 he determined the true position of Lba^a; in 
1867 be visited the celebrated gold mines of Thok Jalung, and 
seven yeurs htter he began bis most cetelwated tour of all, that 
thaougn Thibet from west to east. During this he visiud the 
cR]dtm of the Dalai Ldma, took numerom observaiUnu, and 
threw much firesh light on the queation of the Sanpu River, and 
iriiether its lower ooutkc ts tbe.Bmhmapootra or nab This 
exploit closed Noln Sioi{h*s mbiie career. He was awarded tbe 
Royal medal by the Royal Gho^phlcal'Society, and the Indian 
Government (tinted h>m a small estate^ where be dkd towards 
the end of Hnt Januny. There have been few native Indian 
offieials who hRve done more uiefnlor meee dnndSe aarrlce than 
the explorer Noln Singh, 

At die meetbse of the Gecgrajdikal Sudjetyon Moaday Me, 
D. W, rrftUicld, tbe sccrcti^, read a paperon a threejEHUtba* 


joamw in the Makua and Lonwe oountries, by Mr. If. IE. 
O’Neill, who sueoceded tbe late Commander Musters as eomad 
at Moxambique. Mr. O’Neitl evidently node a very tncxesefal 
journey of baa miles through country pnviously almost unknown, 
and his pafier forms a eantnhafion to geography which is of fome 
importance, though It hsidly comes up to our Idetr; of what a 
good geographical paper shonld be. The mott telling part of it 
IS that w hicb deals with the roaimevs and ctwtonw, Rc,, of tbe 
Makua race. Though it has been mported that Mr, O’NciU 
actually ^)ghted the WamuH Peak, raid by tbe natives to be 
covered with perpetual snow, be him<!elf distinctly t^ays that, 
although its poskion was pointed out to him, he could not clearly 
di.tinguish it. To some fatnre traveller, therefore, trill fall tlie 
honour of actually being the first to tn the snow-clad peak, if H , 
really exists though no doubt be w ill have Iwen very nearly ran 
Iw Mr. Maples on one side and Mr, O’Neill on the other. 
'Diwards the er>nclusion of his paper, Mr. O'Neill makes some 
useful observations on the commercial capabilities of the ernntry 
traversed, from which it would appear that there is a good 
opening there for imports, but tbe economic products are at 
present few. 

The most important contribution in the Momh number of the 
Geographical Soeiety’s /^wttdi»£s is Mr. Last’s account of bis 
journey from Mamboia into the Nguru country, East Central 
Africa. On ihis oceasion Mr. Lo.st had his wife wiili him, and 
travelled, in a little over three weeks, some 250 miles, of which 
the whole of the region between Mgnni and Kibanti was new to 
Europenns. Mr. I.Ast sent home a rough map of hts gurney, 
on which he also laid down tbe roads and places paused in lS8o^ 
as moot of them are not shown on prevkuis maps of East Africa, 
and from this a map on tbe scale of nearly twelve miles to the 
inch has been prepared. There is an interestini.’ note referring to 
Diego Garcia, the most southerly island of the Chagos Ai^i- 
pelago, and others on Mr. Colquhonn’s expedition through 
Snuthem China and Burmah, ond the journey of MM. Uoovamt 
and Capus from Bokhara to Krasnovodsk. The full text is alao 
given of Lieut. A, \V, Greely’s report on the proceedings of the 
expedition to Fort Conger, Grinnell Land, the name he has given 
to the first of the interna'.ional meteorological observatories in 
the Polar area. 

The Geographical Society have now re-’dy for issue by Mr. 
Murray, Mr. E. Colbornc Balter’s "Travels and Researches in 
Wesiem China," forming the first part of thtir Su/p/emtitiaty 
Papers, a pal lication which is to toke the place of their annual 
Journal. The staple of the volume consbts of Mr. Baber's 
jfurncy of exploration in Western Siecbucn, accompanied by 
various scientific observations and tables of latitudes and longi¬ 
tudes of numerous positions. The rrmainder of tbe vqIuum 
contains reprints of a brief narrative of a journ^ to Ta-cbkn* 
tu, and notes on the route of tlie Crosvenor mission throu^ 
Western VUnnnn and on the Chinese tea-trade with Tibet. ■ ho 
maps are of great value, and consist of one showing the distri¬ 
bution of the .Sifan tribes, a section of country along Mr. 
Baber’s routes, and a laige route-map of bis explorations in 
Western China. 

The two last munbers of the Tovtstia of the Kmsian Goo- 
graphtcal Society contain a good deal of valuable inforniattoa, 
M, PevLsoff contributes a paper on his journeys in Mongolia, 
from Ihe Altai to Kobdo, Kttkukhoto, Kalgan, and back, vid UrgE 
and Ulosutai, with a map of the country; Dr,. A. Woeikoffgives a 
I risumt of the amount of cloud, observed dpring ton years* obser¬ 
vations in Ru‘’Sian meteorological stations^; A, £. Kegel contri¬ 
butes a paper on his journey to Turfaii in 1879 $ Lieut. Kalitin 
gives a de'cription of the region explored between Akbaltcke 
and Khiva, with a map; and MM. Vadrintseff gives anintee- 
esting account of the Tartan of Altai. There are, besides, ■ 
letter of A. W, Adri'anoff, on his expedition hi the KtuoietriS 
r^ioD, a list of heights determined by M. Potanin ia Moi^lio^ 
inforoiation about the expedition of of the Al&uieet 

of the Thomas Corvfn, and other tmali notices. 

The Russian GeogrephicalSodety {s taking part in an expadl* 
tion to Central Africa, under the leadership of M. Schultse- 
Ragorinsky, and with the participation of M. Blanchi, Ptot 
Ueati, M. findllovitch, 6f .the Russian navy, M. Bartoshariteb, 
of tbe St. Petersb^ tJidvier^, M, Tomsen, Wlndakdt^, 
and several others. The expeMioii praposH to mtidore the 
Uttle-knowa pacts of E^torial Africa, between s* and to^M. 
hit, and 10® to la* E. long. The eEpepMs will be deffaywl 
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from a special fund subscribed by the meoib.TS of the expedi* 
tioii, and amouating to to,ooof. 

' With the begiuniog of the present year the Geographical 
Society of Paris We Mgun to issue a fortnightly Comf 4 e kcad» 
of their proceedings, published within tea days vtcr their 
meetings. A quarterly volume w'ill aho be issued containing 
memoirs and other papers of some length. This is a great im¬ 
provement on the old Bulletin^ which was often months behind 
We. The Society now numbers upwards of 2150 membecs. 

Wk mav remind our readers that Mr. Edmund 0*Donovan, 
so well known as the Daily Ntwt con^e^pondent in the Trans- 
Caspian region, and mure particularly at Merv, will read a paper 
before the Ger^phical Society, on March 27, on the geography 
of Merv and the surrounding country. The meeting will, we 
believe, be held as usual in the theatre of London University, 
at BurUngton House. 

At the last meeting of the Geographical Society of Paris, M. 
Acbille Radray, Vice«Coiisal at Mossowah, read an interesting 

S )er on his journey in Abyssinia, and in the country of the 
ya Gallas. It was announced during the evening, that one of 
the Society’s gold medals bad been awarded to M. G. Kevoil, 
for hi» journeys in Somaii-Iahd, and another to Ur. Lens, for 
hia recent journey to Timbnktoo, the Logerdt prise medal to Dr. 
Montano, for his explorations in the Malayan Archipelago, and 
the new Jomard prize to Prof. Gaffsrel, for his services in the 
cause of historical geography. 

Direct news from Lieut. Bove, the leader of the Italhm 
Antarctic expedition which started from Buenos Ayres, has been 
received in Italy. The expedition was most hospitably reecived 
at Buenos Ayres. The Government of the Argentine Republic 
has sent out a c .mmission with the Italian Expedition for the 
purpose of carefully revisir^ the survey of the coast of their 
country: thus the expedition now consists of four ships, viz. 
Santa Cnu, Uruguay, Cape Hern, and a steam Karque. The 
Caf^ Horn is the largest vessel, and uill proceed to the Antarctic 
regions, while the Uruguay M ill remain at Cape Horn. The 
B^ta Cruz will attend to the coast korvey. Tlie expedition 
started on November 8, and Lieut. Bove hop^ to leave Cape 
Horn by the end of December in order to sail across to South 
Shetland and Grahamsland. He hoped to be back at Tierra del 
Fuego by the end of March, to^stay there till May, and then to 
leave for Buenos Ayres. 


ON THE ELECTROLYSIS OF SULPHATE OF 
COFFERS 

*^H£ immediate object of this research was to examine 
^ various coniiitions connected with the tninsmission of 
dcctric currents through solutions of salts of copper, and to 
ascertain the influence of those conditions on the electro-chemical 
equivalent of copper, also to observe for any signs of conduction 
of electric currents by such liquids without elcctrulysU, In 
many of the experiments some difficulty was experienced in 
ascertaining the exact loss of weight of the anode, in conse- 
qhence of finely-divided copper falling from it, llie powder 
which fell off, expe^g as it did a large surface to the liquid, 
was somewhat oxidised, and also in acid solutions freely dis¬ 
solved, and to true wei^t, and therefore the exact loss of the 
anode eoald not be fuwM. 

Amongst the results obl»hied were the followingthat a 
porous partition in a solution of sulphate of copper affected the 
deposit only by preveuiing the products set free at the two elec- 
ttodet becoming mixed together; a large surface of cathode 
di m i n ished the amount of depoeited m^, by allowing more 
copper to be re-disiolved by ordinaiy chemical action; the 
effm of diluting the liquid with sul|d^e acid was to slightly 
dimininli the amount of deposited copper; diluting the solution 
<M>er with water, gtycerine, propionic add, solution of sulphate 
of sodium, borax, ooracic amd, or of asMaonic ahtm, had very 
litde effeet (and that variaUe) upon the aihount ol deposit; 


awdi lem copper is dewwited per unit of current In a Iiot liquid^ 
thou in a oold one; without the inffloenee of am electric oarrant, 
a ooppm plete disielTed filty-ilx times faitsr In an mdineip 
depas^ sobtlun of sulplmta of oopper fit 180* V. thou el 


l8o* F.; with au electric current of small density, and a iinflfi* 
ciently ©nrokivc litjuid containing n very small amount of dis¬ 
solved copper, no de{X)sitiott of coiqier takes place: instead of 
an electric current protecting a copper cathode from chemical 
corrosion, it indircctW increasea that corrokion ; a sufficient rise 
of temperature (viz. from 50 K. to 180* F.) was nearly twice as 
influential as the electric current in increasing jmrely chemical 
corrosion ; the purely chemical corrosion of a copper anode 
in ordinary sulphate of copper-depositing solution, is less 
than that of a separate piece of copper without a current; 
the loss of the anode is greater than the gain of the cathode in 
nearly every instance, and this difference is slightly greater with 
near electrodes than with distant ones; reduction of temperature 
it a most influential circumstance in diminishing the chemical 
corrosion of the two electrodes, and making their alterations of 
weight, by electrolytic action, approximate to each other; purely 
chemical corrosion of the copper is not entirely prevented by 
using a pure and cold solution not containing any free acid; the 
inequalities of loss and gain of the two electrodes are latgely, if 
not wholly, due to purely chemical action ; there exist relative 
degrees of chemical corrosive power and strength of current, at 
which the influence of the two arc equal, and a coM|>er cathode 
neither dissolves nor receives a dep6sit in an acidulated solution 
of sulphate of copper containing a very small au.ount of dissolved 
cOTper salt; the amount of copper deposited is not sensibly 
aSected by the presence of a small amount of green sulphate of 
iron in the solution; nor by the exposure of such a solution 
freely to the air or to the light; dlf&rences of relative position 
of the electrodes to each other affect slightly both the amount of 
total loK of the anode per unit of current, and also the relative 
amount of such loss to the amount of gain of the cathode; the 
presence of a considerable quantity of persulphate of iron in the 
solution affects perceptibly the amount of deposited copper, bat 
that of a moderate proportion of nitrate of copper in the solution 
had no conspicuous effect of the kind ; the chemical corrosion of 
sheets of copper in pure acidulated solution of sulphate of copiper 
was not directly proportionate to their amount of surface, hut 
was relatively less upon the larger surface; the amount of coppm- 
deposited per unit of current did not vary much with the magni¬ 
tude of the cathode or the density of the current; a very feeWe 
thermo-electric current caused a cold copper anode to loss a 
little more, and a hot cathode to Ioac slightly less, than without 
the current; stirring the solution increased slightly^ the loss of 
weight of the anode per unit of current, and diminished to a 
small extent the gain of the cathode ; stirring a pure acidulated 
solution of sulphate of oopiier increased the proportion of loss of 
weight of copper by ordinary chemical corrosion withont au 
electric cuivent from ‘07 groin to '17 grain, or from '411 to 
but in a less proportion if a current was entering the oopper as a 
cathode; a considerable degree of density of current appears to 
be favourable to enabling a nearer approximation to be made to 
the true electro-chemical equivalent in the weight obtained of 
deposited cop;)er. 

Many of the exiierimcnts indicate, and the whole of them are 
consistent with the general inferen^ that in nearly all cases of 
electrolysis, the two forces, ordinaiy chemical and dectio- 
chemical, coexist and operate independently at the same surfaces 
of liquid and metal; that ordinary chemical action, both of 
simple oxidation and of corrosion of both electrodes by freejocid, 
takes place in all cases, and is a phenomenon essentially distinct 
from, ami independent of, electro-chemical corrosion of the 
anode, and deposition upon the cathode. The two classes of 
pb^meno, however, are coincident, and affect each other In 
various indirect and secondary ways. 

In con^ueaoe of these two adions being essentially distinct 
and independent of each other, an electric current passing out 
nf a-piece of copper into an acid solution does not directly in¬ 
crease the rapidity of ordinary chemical corrosion of the metal, 
nor does a current entering from such a liquid into a copper 
(9thode, protect in all cases that metal from kueb corrosion. 

Sk>De of the experiments show’that stirring the liquid increases - 
^e drdlhary diemical corrosion both of the anode and the 
esihode, and therefore that .the technical process of swaring to 
and Aro. bw mecbanical means, articles which are bemg pUtM in 
« ^iM^ng.soltttioif, tends to corrode them. 

' Thet temperature also greatly influences the diemical eorrorion 
le by the namctlcM wsults. The higher the tenepentnre 
thn-fl^brier was the emenat of cheoncel solntion of die hot 
without tfitr^ud of the hot eleetiodeet ondforeaiwl 
SMI qI temperatare^ the increese of ooirpslott nmeved to be 
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greater at high temperatures than at low once, becaure the 
corrosion itself produced heat. 

A coBBiderabk deficiency of deposited copper, sometiires 
amounting to i8 per cent., n ay rrult by ordinary chemical cor¬ 
rosion through employing a hot solution. Ihis fact is aorthy 
of consideration in the electro deposition of copper for com¬ 
mercial purposes. 

The greatest obstacle to finding (he electro-chemical equivalent 
of copper was the difficulty of determining how much the 
ordinary chemical corrosion was decreased at the anode or in 
creased at the cathede by the electric current, and the next 
gmtest obstacle a as the disint^ration of the anode, and the 
diaaolving of the powder by chemical action. Notwithstanding 
that the cathode is more corroded by purely chemical action than 
the anode, the gain of weight of the former la the l«a<-t inaccu¬ 
rate, because of the unavoidable disintegration of the anode. 
Substantially the method does not admit of a great degree of 
accuracy, because the chemical corrosion of copjier, even in a 
cold neutral < olution of cupric ■ nlpfaatc, causes a Joss of that 
metal, and prevents the true weight being obtained. The cor¬ 
rection cannot be accurately, but n ay be approximately, found, 
by using a comparison sheet of copper in the same liquid with¬ 
out a current. I’be corrosion of such a iheet i-, however, 
somewhat less than that of the cathode. 'Ifae nearest approach 
to the true number appears to be obtained by u^ng a cold 
neutral solution, small iianow horizontal electrades, and rapid 
deposition without stirring, continued during only a short ptnod 
of time. 

No signs W'cre observed in any of the experiments of ordinary 
electric conduction unattended by electrolysis. 

The results of this re-earch alao sffurd information respecting 
the degree of accuracy of the method of mea<'Uiiog by means of 
electrolysis of a solution of cupric sulphate, the amount of 
electric current consumed in electric lighting, and states the con¬ 
ditions ttuder which the degric of inaccuracy of such a method 
of measurement is the least. It is a remorbahle circum^'toi ce 
that an electric cut rout entering a coppei cathode from a strong 
mixture of sulphuric acid and water, instevd of protecting the 
copper, actually increases its chemical corroMon; by what means 
it does this is now being investigated by the author. 


UJVIVEJiS/TV AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

OXFOHD.—-The examiners for the turdelt-Coutts Geological 
Scholarship have recommended for election hfr. G. A. Buck- 
most^, of Magdalen Coilege. Mr. K. Chalmers, B.A., 
of Oriel, also distinguished himself in the examination. 'I be 
scholarship is tenable for two years. 

Cambridck.— Notice has been given that one of the Cam¬ 
bridge local examinations will be held in September next, com¬ 
mencing on Monday, 4. 1 his i", partly, for the convenience,of 
students who desire to pass a preliminary examination required by 
the General Medical Council previous to registration os medical 
students. Many students used to resort to the College of 
Surgeens for this purpose, but the College has ceased to hold 
such an examination, and it u at the instance of the Medical 
Council that a local examination is to beheld in Septeiq^ker for 
the accommodation of the medical students. The examination 
is alto intended to enable students who intend entering the Uni- 
Tciiity m October to obutn, before going up to Cambridge, the 
certificates which will exeme them from the previous examina¬ 
tion of the University, They will find it a considerable advan¬ 
tage to do this, for, in addition to the time so gained, having 
gone thiDUgli the required test of rehcol education through the 
local examination in September, they will be able at the beginning 
of the October tern to join the classes of the several professors 
(of natural iclence, medicine, and others) at the commencement 
of the i^erai courses. Hitherto many passed the previous 
exsmifiHlon in December, and many M a later period. Now 
the an^ements ore such that all have the opportunity, through 
the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Board Examination in june, 
or through the local cxIubfauitio» in September, of obtaining 
certificates which will whtdlyi or partly, exempt them f^ the 
previous exeminstion; and tbia ohvioaa that those who take 
the edvatttage of this opporlniilty wlH hvn the stert of th^ 
fellows in the UnWctiity race. T 1 » Sgiteinbw examination 
wM be held on September 4. is CamhiM^ amd^lmndOB,^ 
cn&er plaoea in which Ihere may be ivfielent w^datei. The 
icqtiisito forms to be filled np atid sent In before Aegoat i, may 


be obtained, with other information, for Camhridse, from Rev. 
G. F. Browne, St. Katharine's CoU^c; and for London, from 
Mr. R, Sc. I. C'oihet, i<^ Poriman Street, London, W. 

Fxor. Humphry announces that Mr. Donald McAlister will 
give a coune of lectures on the Mechanici of the Human Skele¬ 
ton in the lLa<.ter Tern, beginning on SVednesday, April 36. 

Tnb Cambridge Univer<ity Natural Science Club celebrated 
the tenth anniver-ary of their foundation by holding a dinner in 
the hall of Downing Colley (kindly granted for the occasion) on 
March 11, Dr. Michael Fc-ter, bec.R.S., occupied the chair, 
and‘there was a large gathering of old ard preent members and 
their friends, it im « orthy of note that reven Professorial chairs 
in science and ten Felloviships, besides other dignities, are at 
present occupied by former members of the Club in the short 
tin e that has exi<-ted sjpce its ft undation. 

Victoria University.— The Council have appointed the 
following as external examiners of the UniversityIn Classics 
the Rev. R. Burn, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge; In Engli‘h language and literature, Mr. T. C, Snow, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford; in French, M. E. 
Joel, Ma^on College, Blmingbam; m German, Prof. C. A. 
Buchheim ; in Philosophy, Mr. Jomes Sully, M.A.; in Political 
Economy, Mr. Vf. Ii. Brewer, M.A.; m Mathematics, Mr. 
John Ilopkinson, M.A , D Sc., P.H.S. ; in Fngineermg, Mr. 
John Hopkiiison, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. ; in Physics, Piof. A, 
W. RucUi, M.A. ; in Chemistry, Prof. H. E. Armstrong, 
F.R.S.; in Physiology, Mr. J. Langley, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; in Zoology, Mr, Patriek Geddes, 
Demonstrator in Botany in the Umversity of Edinburgh; in 
liolany, Mr. S. I). Vines M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of Chmt’h Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge; in Geology and Palaeontology, Prof. T. 
Kupeit Jones, F.K.S, 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Zoological Society, February 13.—Prof. W. Flower, I L.D„ 
F.R.S., prebidtnt, in the cfanir.—Mr. F. Moore read a CBf er ecu- 
tainmg an account of the 1 epidoptera collected by the Kcv. 1 , H. 
Hockiug, chiefly in the Kargra dptnet, North-west IliirsU^a, 
with devcriptions of new genera and species.—A commnnicatiou 
wat. read from Mr, G. A. Boulenger, C.M.Z.S., in which he 
gave the de‘cnption of a Frog {thyUcmtdma hypochondrtalif) 
lately living in the Society’s Gardens, This Frog had been cb- 
miacd at Pernambuco, ond wna believed to le the fint example 
of the species that bad reached Europe alive, Attention was 
drawn to the peculiar coloration, as being worthy of notice, it 
not having been deicribed before.—Mr. CJldficId Ihomas read a 
paper containing the de*criptionh of a small collection of Rodents 
which hod been obtained by the late Mr. B. J. Andenion in 
Daman Lard and in the neighbouring countries. The collec¬ 
tion contained examples of a new spenea of Moure, which was 
proposed to be mmed Mtu wt^rtVairdlit.—Mr. W. A. Forbes 
gave a dereriplion of tbe pterylcsis of Mestiet, and made lome 
remarks on tbe position of that genus, which he considered to be 
most nearly allied to Ehtnothttm and Evrypyga^ though all 
these three forms thould be referred to diflerent families.—Prof. 
St, Geoige Mivsrt read a Fcries of notes on the anakmy of the 
Canada Porcupine (EriiAiam dorsa/us), 

Chemlenl Society, March 3.—Prof. Roscoe, president, in 
the chair.-The following ijapers were readOn the action of 
aldehydes on phtnsnthrequinoBe in preseisee of ammonia (third 
notice), by F. K. Japp and F, W, Streatfelld. VHth alddydcs 
of tbe benzene series and furfuratdebyde, compounds belonging 
to the class of lubstsnces obtained by ladenbutg {Sir. ix. 1534) 
were obtained; with hydroxyaldebydes of the benzene smet, 
compounds of the oharacter of the anhydrobasea described by 
lliibner were formed; with tbe methyl ether of taUeyltidehyde 
a mixture of both the above bodies is obtained. The authors 
conclude that the above reections are most reodfly accounted for 
on the asbumption that phensntbraqninone baa the peroxide con¬ 
stitution ascribed to it I7 Graehe.—Application of the aldebydd 
and ammonia reaction in determmuig the eonatitution of 
qtrinonas, by F, R. Japp and F. W. Streatfelld. The aotbore 
itate that the occnnence of thb rotation and the formation of 
compounds xcscml^af tiboie above described, may ba taken ea;n 
proof of the ortho position in qninonca.— On tbe s^bili^ of 
gltsi in certain reuenta, by R, Cowper, The aaihor has 
mined the quantity of matter dlieehtsdotat of gbai byapsaatadMO 
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mlpbide tnd ammoniiun hydrate; dilate tolutions have more 
action than the concentrated reagents.—Anal VbU of a piece of 
ojddued iron from the condenser of H.M.S. S/artam, by R. 
Gowper. This contained no metallic iron, but 43*33 per cent, 
of ferrous oxide, a‘2l per cent, of ferric oxide, 5*24 per cent, 
^os^orio acid, 2 per cent, chlorine, and 1671 per cent, water. 
Under ordinary circumstanccB iron rust is chiefly composed of 
foric oxide.—On the action of sodium hydrate and carbonate on 
felspars and Wollastonite, by -W. Flight. The hydrate acts 
powerfnlly as a solvent, but the strongest solutions of the 
carbceuite have but little action.—On the preparation of irare 
nitrogen, ^ W. Flight. The antliur finds that ferroui oxide, 
finnhfy precipitated 1^ adding caustic pMash to ferrous sulphate 
solution, completely deprives ordinary air of oxygen ; potassium 
pyrogallate and other reagents do not remove the last traces of 
oxygen.—Some olnervations on the luminous incomplete com* 
bustion of etW and other organic substances, by W, 11 . Ferkin. 
When, in the dark, a jet of eiher is blown from a warii-bottle 
on to an iron plate at a dull red heat, a lambent blue flame is 
observed, the temperature of which is so low that it does not 
char paper; a similar flame i-. seen when a heated iron Itall is 
snspended over a dish of ether. Sir li. Davy, Doebereiner, and 
Boudgny, have noticed this pbenoinenon. Spcnnaceti, when 
melted over a hot iron ball shows a similar phenomenon. 
Paraffin, alcohol, &c., also give a blue flame when treated os 
above. 

' Mathematical Society, March 9.—S. Roberts, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—Mr. A. Buchheim, B.A., Scholar of 
New College, Oxford, was elected a Member.—The following 
communications were made:—In how many ways can a polygon 
of 2n sides he divided into quadrilaterals by means of non-inter¬ 
secting diagonals with an extension to the general case of division 
into /'gons ? Prof. Rowe.—Systems of formulae for the sh, cm, 
dn of u + v+w, Prof. W, Woolsey Johnson (communicated by 
J, W. L. Ulaisber, F.R.S.).—Remarks on the preceding paper, 
and on elliptic function formulae, Rev. M. M. U. Wilkinson.— 
Two notes, Mr. C. E. ilickmore.—Note of proofs of the addi¬ 
tion theorem for the second integral, and Fagnani's theorem by 
confocal conics, J. J. Walker. 

LInnean Society, March 2.—Sir }. Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S., 
in the chair.—The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of 
the Society, viz. :—Col. R. H. Beddome, T« B. Chambers, Rev. 
W. H. Dallinger, C. D. Ekman, W. Fream, Rev. R. Hooper, 
C. Dubois Larbalestler, Rev. R. P. Murray, and R. Vipan.— 
Prof. P. M. Duncan showed an_cxample of the pollen-tube of 
Crteus tath/a, and he explained “his views thereon.—Mr. Cbas. 
Stewart also exhibited sections of the ovule of Crocus, and Mr. 
C. Fred, White likewise exhibited a series of drawings of the 
pollen of various plants.—D. T. Spencer Cobbold called atten¬ 
tion to drawings of the pollen-tubes of I’ortulaca oleracea, &c., 
received from Mr. Krutschnitt, of New Orleans, U.$.—A paper 
on the structure and habits of the coal-rcef annelid Pahlo 
viridis^ by the Rev. Thomas Powell, was read ; the information 
regarding its periodic visits to Samoa and Fiii bei^ of con- 
^derable interest.—Contributions to the Licbenographia of New 
South Wales, 1 ^ Cbas. Knight, was ako read, some fifiy new 
species of Lichens being described.—Mr. A. G. Butler gave a 
oommuolcation on the butterflies collected by Lord WaUingham 
in Califotnia; and Mr. R. B. Sharpes’ seventh contribution to 
the omitbologr of New Guinea, aud a description of a new 
species of saw-noartin from Madagascar, were read. — 

There followed a description of a new genus {Microjicdd), and 
two new species of Insectivora from Madagascar, by Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas, 

Anthropological Inatltute, February 21.—Edward B. 
^lor, F.K.S., vice-president, in the chav.—The election of 
W. Crowder was announced.—Mr. J. £. Price read a note on 
Aggti beads. These beads are occasionklly dug up on t^ Gold ' 
Coast, and sell fur more than their weight in g^, being among 
the most valued of royal jewels Thqr have imeo fbond in, 
’varioDs parts of England, some of those exhibited having htea 
obtained from Colchester, where (hqr were found aasodated I 
with hnmaa lemams, whilst others were discovered during the | 
reoent alterations at LeadenhaU Market, The author thought, 
that tha aweNtanoc of these beads in EngUad might he ao- 
countad folr the fhet, that when the Romans oeeueled the 
eomitiy thqr broo^ with tbaor many African daves w^ weeu : 


read a paper on the analysis of the relationships of consanguinity 
and marriage; and in the absence of the authors the Erector 
read a papw entitled from Mother-right to Father-right, by Mr. 
A. W. Howitt and the Rev. Lorimer Fison. 

Geological Society, February 22,—J. W, Hulke, F.R.S,, 
president, in the chair.—Richard Kerr, Baron Ferd. von MiUIer, 
K.C.M.G.. M.D., Ph,D., F.R.S.. William Whitehead Watts, 
and Joseph Wilkinson, were elected Fellows of the Society.— 
The following communications were readAdditional dis¬ 
coveries of hign-level marine drifts in North Wales, with remarks 
on driftless areas, by D. Mackintosh, F.G.S.—On some sections 
of Lincolnshire Neocomian, by II. Keeping, of the Wood- 
wardian Museum, Cambridge, commuuicated by W. Keeping, 
F.G.S.—Notes on the geology of the Cheviot Hills (English 
side), by C, T. Clough, F.G.S. 

Physical Society, March 11.—Prof. Fuller in the chair,— 
New MtmLer, Mr. D. Reece Jones.—Mr. Newth showed some 
experiments illustrative of the fact announced by M. Mascart in 
187s, that solid particles in the air are necessary to the forma¬ 
tion of fogs; and secondly, that cerkin gases such as sulphurous 
acid gas, aKo cause fogs in the same way, by permitting the 
moisture to condense upon these particleN. I’he experiments 
consisted in passing an electric light beam thruugh large bulbs of 
glass crintsining air and a small quantity of water. When the 
air in the bulbs was washed with the water, and thus freed from 
motes, the fog produced in the bulb by slightly exhansting it 
with an air-pump was much less tlian when the air of the room, 
or smoke, or sulphurous acid gas, was admitted into the bulb, 
'rile duit on a platinum wire, rendered incandescent within the 
globe by an electric current, al.so caased a sensible fug. It Fol- 
lowE that with gas fires instead of coal, there would still be fo^ 
though not so black ones.—Prof. F. Guthrie, F.K.S., rcaa a 
paper on the discharge of electricity by heat This was con¬ 
cerned with additionu experiments to those made by the author 
on die subject nine years ago. He showed by means of a gold 
leaf electroscope that a rim-hot ,irun ball, when highly heated, 
would neither discharge the positive prime conductor or a glass 
electrical machine nor the negative one, but on cooling the 
ball a temperature was found at which the hall discharged 
the negative conductor, but not the positive one. J.AstIy, 
on cooling Uie ball still further (but not below a glowing tempe¬ 
rature) it was found to discharge both positive and negative 
electricity, A platinnm wire rendered rra hot by the current 
also discliaiiged a negatively-charged electroscope more readily 
than a piisitively charged one. When plac-d between two 
electroscopes, one having a -I- and the lUher a - charge, it 
discharged neither. When the + one was withdrawn the - 
wa-. discharged ; but when the - was withdrawn the -f- was not 
discharged. There therefore seemed a tendency in a hot body 
to throw out + rather than - electricity. That a material 
medium between the heated body and the electrified one vas 
necessiry, was shown by the failure of the experiment with a 
Maxim incanlesceiit lamp consisting of a carlxm filament in a 
vacuous bulb. Dr. Guthrie also showed the demagnetisation of 
a small magnet in the heat of a Buasen flame by inserting it in 
a coil of wire connected to a mirror galvanometer and heathn' it 
in the flame. He ako showed that the pole of a voltaic battoy 
could lie discharged by heating it red hot. This was done by 
connectirg a piece of fine platinnm wire to one ^vde and beating 
it in the lUme of a spirit lamp, care being taken to insulate the 
lamp to prevent conduction to earth. The discbaige was shown 
by means of a mirror electrometer. 

Entomological Society, Mardi i.—Mr. H. T. Stainton. 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—Mr. T. K, Billups exhibited 
queens or eermanica, taken on the wing on January last, 
and apecimena of CedUUtu lunatus and fcAncumm erytAnnu,— 
Mr. R. McLachlan showed papers in which butterflies had been 
received from Borneo, bearing an unusually di'-tinct imprint of 
the inplosed insect.—Messrs. Metdola and Cowan called atten¬ 
tion to the a^mbling of butterflies round pup®,-Mr E. A. 

; Fitch exhibited some eggs of Entozoa.—Papers read:—Mr. C. 
O. Waterborne, a desertion of Paramethn socialt, a new ganas 
and species of Myrmecophilotw Coleopteion from India.—Dr. 
Di. BhsgPf on some New Zealand CoUopUra,~-Vit. A. G. Butler, 
addltimiiil notes on B 9 mhm collected in Chili by Mr. T. 
lUmoods.—Mr. E. Saunaers on the abdominal. segments In 
acideato HymtmiUra, lad Sir S. S. Saunders on those in t})e 
CMcididm, 
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movement of the meroary In the putnp eouaterecb beatieg.'— 
Roynl Society, Febrimry ao.—Prof. MadHgan, vlce-presi- “ i!!!*\r 

dent, in the chair—Prof. T«rner read a paper on a sp^men of ^ 

Bat^ira borealis or lasiaps, which w« *«ptored hTiB:* at m L 

Boneu, on the Firth of Forth. Comparing tbU epecies with the SSS 

other three species of Balaenoptera, the anthor noted how highly *n p^ng thence down a brat toTw (»olde^ 

Characteristic of each were the number of vertebne and thi ^ 

appearance of the whalebone. The skull, ribs, and other bones ***i'*^"f^ »«P^ 

of the present specimen were of a peculiarly smooth texture as (caoutchouc) d^h^, a CMk above the stopper cluc^ 

compared, for example, with those of BalJnoptera Sibhaldii- wetghed.-M. Vill^au ma^ some remarks in- 

indicating probably a less amount of oil in the bones of the P«««nting amemoit on dm methods of 'o 

former. Inc hyoid bone was particularly referred to as of a ntetAanics.—ralw to be followed m bypnotiaation of h^- 
highly characteristic form.-PrSf. Tait communicated a quater- persons, by MM. Dumontjm her and Magnm. This rela^ 
ttiSn note by M. Gustav Plarr, on Minding's theorem.lprof. “» '“’j. penods of hypnotism. To 

Heddle presented chapter vii. of his chapters on the mineralogy ™akt a state disappear, one sliOTld ure the same agent as pro* 
of Scotlind. dc.aling fn the present instance with the ores of ““ “fu*”. 

manganese, iron, chromium, and titanium. Two new ores of t»n*^ndent.al function, by M. L^uerre.--On the law of 


irwi were described,—Prof. Tail oonununicated a paper by Mr. 
W. J. Millar, C.£,, on tiie dimenvions of oast iron at various 


! deviation of Foucault’s pendulum, M. llatt.—On the com* 
]wessibility of gases, by M. Sarran. lie seeks to verifjr a relation 


temperatures, the greatest novelty in which seemed to be the Bf"** Glausms for other gases than car^nic awd^n a 

contusion, liasctl on careful experiment, that the ciefficient of mr.vemcnt in production of a s-ram jet, by M. Vautier 

linear diiatotion of iron diminishes markedly with rise of A pUte placed acriMs the je at a certain height is 

temperature.-Mr. M. M. Pattison Muir. M.A., in a short ‘f lowered parallel to itself, it is 

cheinioit note, gave the propeities of an oxycyanide of bismuth, the orii^ it oscillates, with sound. _ Hydrodynamic 

and reoordetl the discoveVy df a new oxide, which lie called the imitation, with liquul ci^nts, of 

hypobismnthic oxide.-Mr, T. B. Spragne communicated an the aettons of electric currents on each othcr,^ 

. eitremely neat and complete graphical representation of the “Oo V*® *"“ 

well-known theorem, due to Cauchy, relating to the numlxir of »nto ozone, by MM. Hautcfenille and 

roots in an equation of the «th degrce.-Dr. R, S. Marsden ^ This change of ozone into oxygen » due to lilwra* 

supplemented his former communicaJon on the function of car- of heat, accompanying the sponfaiioms destruction of otone 
bon in iteel by a sh..rt paper on the influence of silicon (which temperature by the effluve ; it occurs onhr at 

behaves somewhat similatly to carbon), phosphorus, manganese, 

<in.i ntiior /» r I" . “fc I I,- MM. Filhol oud I.cndcrens.—On an isomer of orcine, 

ana otner elements. Intorcine, by MM. Vogt and Heuninger.—On the soluble and 

insoluble modifie-itions of the ferment of gastric digestion, by 
Academy of flciencea, Martfh 6.—M. Blanchard in the M. Gautier.—Division of embryonal cells in Vertebrates, Iiy M. 
chair.—The following papers were wad On the normal car- Ileuncguy. These observations were on the ova of trout—On 
bonic acid of atfflosphenc .air, by M. Dnmas. After noticing thecircuiatory apparatus of starfishes, by MM. £.undj. Perrier, 
the defects of several mefhoi. of measurement, he commends —On some types of Cestodes, by M. Monies,—On the orgnnlta- 
the exactness of M. Kebet’s, and accepts his result, that about tion of the mtmlli of Doebmius or Anbylostomas, apropos of 


3 vol. in 10,000 represents (he general (little varying) ratio of parasites of these two genera found in the dog, by M. Magnia.— 
CO, in air. The variations through great movements of the Diabetic endocarditis, by M. Lccorcli^.—Ophitic rocks in the 
atmosphere now require study, by observers placed at many Pyrenees; ages; relations with saliferous substances ; origin, by 
diflerent and distant stations, and the transit expeditions shontd M. Dieulafait.—Variations of temperature with altitude in the 
keep this in view. MM. Miintz and Auhin’s methods are most valley of the .Seine during the period of high pressures in January, 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

HE Second Annual Report of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute for the Advancement of Technical 
Education is one of great interest. It enables us, for one 
thing, to see what progress has been made since the issue 
of the first Report. There can be no doubt that, during the 
short period that this Institute has been in existence, it 


of them in two subjects, in 115 centres, of whom 895 
passed, 66 of these passing in two subjects. Of the 89^ 
successful candidates, 466 obtained the full certificate, 
having already passed in pure science as wdl as in 
technology. According to the new regulations, the science 
qualifications for the honours grade are raised, the candi> 
date being required to produce ^ti/a certificates in the 
advanted stage of the Department’s examination. The 
Council attach so much importance to the preliminary 
training in pure science, that they look forward to the 
lime when they will be able to require all candidates to 
adduce evidence of adequate scientific knowledge before 


has begun efEective work on a plan which will commend 
itself to and command the confidence of those interested in 
education. The movement has been started with vigour, 
and very soon we shall probably have a widespread sys¬ 
tem of technical schools all over the country. In London 
the City schools belonging to the Institute have been 
eminently successful, to judge from the increasing attend¬ 
ance especially upon the physical and chemical classes 
of Professors Ayrton and Armstrong. The classes of 
Prof. Ayrton on “ Electric Lighting and Transanission of 
Power" and “ Electrical Instrument Making " have been 
so well attended that it has been necessary to make 
arrangements for providing additional tutorial assistance, 
in order that his students might receive the individual 
attention they require. During the past session, 551 
tickets of admission to the evening classes on Technicai 
PRysics have been sold, showing a considetalBle increase 
on the attendance Inst year. Dr. Armstrong, Professor of 
Technical Chemistry, has given special instruction in the 
subjects of “Coal Tar Distilling" and “ Spirit Rectification." 
The number of tickets sold has been 265. Considerable 
progress has been made in providing suitable new build¬ 
ings for these schools, and in adding additional means of 
instruction and practical laboratory work. Professors 
Ayrton and Armstrong have been inspecting some of the 
best technical schools on the Continent, with a view to 
assist them in organising the institutions in T.ondon. 
Last summer, moreover, the foundation of the great 
Central College was laid by the Prince of Wales, w'ho is 
now President of the Institute, at South Kensington, 
and its construction is being actively proceeded with. 
In this eoUege, as the Leed Chancellor stated on that 
oecaaion, from which the entire work of the Institute will 
bw directed, instruction of a h%her and ntore advanced 
character will be given, adapted to the wants of those 
who will be engaged in professienid os commercial pur¬ 
suits, in which a knowledgeof some bmtich of mechanics, 
physics, or chemistry, in its practical applications, will be 
found, not only serviceable, but ahaost iadispeasabk. 
The buildings when compteed, wiU be supplied with 
laboutories in which the most delicate operations may 
be carried on; with worksbopa in whieh the varieua 
beaadtes of mechanical and electrical cngineerinK will he 
tai«bt: wth studios, in which if^lted aft nhay be prac- 
tiaed, and with leetuiertheatres^ and olaes iwenm Wwfafolt, 
tlm prindidns of leieace wiii be enplain^ 

Wn set fimn the Repeat that the erntdidatca for 
fheXnirit(ite*s ositificafos and diploqms have graa% 
CMMeddariH^tlta hut prai^ While im the ym kt^ 
Sid twdidetet wm e e mJ iMMt J e elwiMkiSjrfi 

pMMd; in iSfoi. tjfi|} cmdaiMiS' wsswe>piriam+aane 
Voi. xxir.p-No. 647 


being admitted to examination in technology. It was 
diought that the alterations in the regulations might pos¬ 
sibly have the eflect of lessening the number of students 
in attendance at the registered classes of the Institute 
during the present session ; but so far is this from being 
the case, that whilst, according to the. returns received in 
November, 1880, the number of students preparing for 
examination at 78 centres did not exceed 2500, the re¬ 
turns, received at the central office in November last, 
show that over 3300 candidates are now receiving instruc¬ 
tion in 29 subjects at 11 s centres. All this is very gratifying, 
for unless the candidates undergo a really testing exam¬ 
ination both in the principles and practice of their art, 
unless care be taken to see that practical knowledge is 
based on a knowledge of scientific principles, wc shall be 
no better off than before, but probably worse. Moreover 
a considerable increase is shown in the number of teachers 
who have been placed on the books of the Institute. The 
new rule which, comes into operation after March 30, and. 
which requires, except under special conditions, the can¬ 
didate to have obUined the Institute’s full certificate in 
honours in order to be registered as a teacher, will, doubt¬ 
less, prevent the rate of increase of teachers from being 
a* great in the future as it has been during the past two 
years. But the Council rightly feel that the success of 
the work in which they are engaged depends, to a great 
extent, on the efficiency of the teachers who are associated 
with it, and they think that the time has now arrived 
when they are justified in requiring from those who wish, 
to be registered as teachers such evidence of their quali¬ 
fications to impart technical instruction as is furnished by 
the Institute's Honours certificates, or by a strong recom- 
mendation from persons of recognised authority. 

This is as it should be, and there is no doubt that the 
Institute will go on raising their examination standard, 
till it reaches the highest limit of efficiency as a test of 
knowledge of the principles and applications of science. 
The Institute is quite alive to the value of labora¬ 
tory and workshop practice, and it does all it can to 
cneourage and compd students not to resit content with 
mere book-knowledge, but to become familiar with the 
tools and processes themselves. The Insutute is anxious 
to encourage the system in provincial schools, and so far 
as Ibafo allow ace willing to lend instruments for the 


IMpesc. 

'Jliwe is such, evident anxiety to give both pria- 


riplea.and practice equally fair {day, that kt foaw- 
ui tha syllabuaes of the several exaaainatioas the 
rapiTll hmw availed tbemselves of the saggestioasand 
eoMpendion of manufoctuMCs; and wkh the view of 
Mhfog.tha eramingriaa a Jak and latiifoctaKy tefb of 
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the candidate’s acquaintance with his subject, they 
have instruaed the examiners to make the questions as 
practical as possible, and are endeavouring to secure the 
services of two examiners for each subject, one of whom 
at least shall be actually engaged in manufacture. At 
the same time it is interesting to notice that of those can* 
didates who have not attended the ordinary registered 
classes, 47 in all presented themselves from University 
College, London; the Royal School of Mines; the York* 
shire College, Leeds; the Glasgow Technical College; 
the St. Mark's Technical College, Grosvenor Square; 
and from other similar Institutions; and of these 41' suc¬ 
ceeded in passing, 33 in the first, and 18 in the second 
division, the percentage of failures being remarkably less 
among this than among any other class of candi^tes. 
Among changes in the technological examinations, all in 
the way of improvement, we may note that the subjects 
have been so arranged as to group together allied indus¬ 
tries : examinations in electric lighting, the transmission 
of electrical energy, and electrical instrument making 
have been added; more sensible arrangements have been 
made as to the grades of the examinations; these and 
several other changes all tend to the efficiency of the ex¬ 
aminations as real tests of the attainments of candidates. 

From all this it seems clear that the Council of the 
Institute are impressed with the truth on which we 
have so often insisted in these columns, that there can 
be no efficient practice without sound principles, that 
instruction in the practical applications of science must 
be based upon a knowledge of the science which is applied, 
that instruction in the latter must precede instruction in 
the former, otherwise technical education is little better 
than the old empirical rule-of-thumb methods. Therefore 
we are glad to see, as the Lord Chancellor indicated in 
his speech at the laying of the foundation of the Central 
College last July, that the aim of the Institution will be to 
supplement the work of those institutions, especially the 
Science and Art Department, whose aim is to afford a i 
knowledge of the principles of science and art. There is 
distinct evidence in the examinations of the new Institute I 
of a gradual tightening of the tests, both for students and 
those who aim at being technical teachers. At the dis¬ 
tribution of the prizes last December Sir Frederick 
Bramwell said that " the value of these certificates and 
prises depends upon the thoroughness of the test that is 
applied, and it is in the interest of the certificate and 
prize-holders themselves that the standard of the examina¬ 
tion should be maintained, in order that the value of the 
rewards may be duly appreciated. The Institute’s cer¬ 
tificates are intended to be regarded as diplomas of 
efificiency, and with this view they are awarded to those 
only who give evidence of possessing a practical as well 
as a theoretical knowledge of the subjects embraced by 
the examinations. Mere book-learning will not suffice 
to pass our examinations.” 

‘The City Companies have so &r been wonderfully liberal 
in their donations to the Institute, but we hope those which 
have not contributed will take the advice of the Prince 
of Wal^ at the reei^t meeting, and lose no time in 
doing ib. Compared with what has been spent in the 
Paris Conservatdre, the sum so iu spent 1 ^ ^ Insthute 
has' been a mere pittance; the Oty Guilds have 
. antple funds at their conunand, and they could not spend 


them on a better object, or one more likely to yield a rich 
return for the benefit of London and the country gene¬ 
rally than in an institution that we hope one day will be 
comparable to that of Paris. The success already achieved 
is a guarantee that money devoted to the purposes of the 
Institute will be well spent. 

The Council of the Institute are even already hin¬ 
dered in their work from want of funds; all over 
the country opportunities occur for starting techni¬ 
cal schools in important industrial centres, but this 
requires a little expenditure on the part of the In¬ 
stitute, to encourage an adequate response from local 
sources. It would indeed be extremely useful if, in con¬ 
nection with some more of the numerous science schools 
of the Science and Art Department, a technical School 
were available for those who desired to learn some of the 
practical applications of the principles they had learned 
at the science school. This would greatly help to impress 
upon the public the natural order of connection between 
the two departments. In the arrangement for awarding 
the Holl Scholarships and prizes in connection with the 
Institute, this order is insisted on, for, among [other 
qualifications of the scholars, they must have passed an 
examination in mechanics (or physics), mathematics, and 
chemistry, to the satisfaction of examiners appoint^ by 
the Institute, All this seems to us very encouraging; the 
Institute is yet young, and technical education in the real 
sense is in this country only a thing of yesterday; but if 
it be developed along the lines indicated by this rqwrt, 
there is every reason to hope that in time it will become 
an Institution of the highest national importance. 


THE ART OF DINING 

Aristology; or. The Art of Dimng. By Thomas Walker, 
M.A. With Preface and Notes by Felix Summerly. 
8vo. Pp. 96. (London : George Bell and Sons.) 

Food and Feedings By Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C,$., 
&c. 8vo. (London; Frederick Wame and Co.) 

T he two dinners which stand out in our memory as 
events in our life were of very different characters. 
The one consisted of brown bread and lard, washed down 
with some rough country wine, and was eaten in the 
middle of a Tyrolese glacier. The other embraced every 
delicacy the heart could wish. Our appreciation of the 
first was due to compulsory fasting for some time pre¬ 
viously. Our appreciation of the second was due to its 
intrinsic merit. In it the dishes seemed to be so arranged 
that each one stimulated the palatd for the one tha t suc¬ 
ceeded it, and the wines given with each course were $0 
selected as to increase the appetite for, and appreciation 
oi^ the solids. We then, for the first time in our life, began 
to realise that cookery was a fine art In speaking of the 
fine arts we generally include only those which appeal to 
the special senses of sight and hearing, such as sculpture, 
painting, architecture, music, and we rarely think of modes 
ofappeaiing to the spedal senses ofsmell and taste. Yetthe 
latter two are perhaps quite as closely connected with our 
emotions as the former, and as capable of exciting keen 
sensations of pain and pleasure. Smell and taste di^ 
from sight and bearing in being much more easily fiit^pied, 
and this may partly be the cante of their imperfect cultiyA- 
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lion. Another cause is, probably, the closer connection 
which smell and taste have with the process of nutrition, 
and the consequent alterations which repeated impres¬ 
sions upon them may have upon the general well being. 

A man may pass long hours ina'picture gallery or concert 
room, receiving impressions good, bad, or indifferent, 
without much effect upon digestion or circulation, but a bad 
odour would quickly e?cite nausea or sickness. The im¬ 
pressionable natures of Southern Italy object to strong 
perfumes, even though pleasant. The sense of taste dif¬ 
fers in one particular from the other three, viz. that while 
the agents which excite them may remain outside the body, 
the substances which excite taste are taken into the body, 
and thus have an action upon it independently of their 
mere effect upon the sense itself. In gratifying this 
sense, therefore, we have to consider not merely what 
will give the greatest pleasure at the moment, but what 
will be most satisfactory in its after results. Fortunately, 
pleasure to the palate usually aids digestion, if obtained 
in the proper way j but comparatively few people know 
the art of dining property themselves, and still fewer know 
how to give good dinners to their friends. 

The two works before us are intended to supply this 
lacking knowledge, both by giving general rules and 
special examples. Walker’s **Aristology ” deals more 
with the general rules of dining, and especially of dining 
as a social duty, and Sir Henry Thompson more particu¬ 
larly with the details of food and cookery. In discussing 
food, the latter author makes some very sound remarks 
regarding the excessive amount of butcher's meat eaten 
by Englishmen, and its injurious consequences. In the 
working classes it leads to wasteful extravagance, although 
the manual labour which they have to undergo may lessen 
its deleterious eflect upon their health. In the upper 
classes, where its price has but little effect upon the purse, 
its injurious action upon the body is increased by want 
of exercise, and tends, as the author truly says, to shorten 
or embitter life. The food of middle class Englishmen 
might be rendered not only much more palatable, but 
much more healthy, by the introduction of larger propor¬ 
tions of fish, vegetables, and farinaceous substances, as 
well as by greater variations in the modes of preparation. 
Both these subjects are well considered by Sir Henry 
Thompson. 

The question of the best combination of dishes in a 
meal, and the arrangement of the meals, next engages the 
author’s attention; and after this he discusses the ques¬ 
tion of wines, coffee, water, and tobacco, gives a scheme 
for a dinner, and a number of menus for different months 
in the year, finishing op with suggestions for the improve¬ 
ment of public dinners, and for the better teaching of 
cookery and supply of food throughout the kingdom. 
The contents of Sir Henry Thompson's book thus cor¬ 
responds to its title, *'Food and Feeding,” and it gives 
the dements of the dinner. Walker’s “Art .of Dining’* 
aspiies to a higher gastronomic. level, dt is written in a 
series of most readable little essays, in which the direc¬ 
tions which concern the kitchen are omitted, and the 
fbods are discussed as they appear upon the toblib The 
key-note of the book may, be found in the little smrtnrce 
“ The chief maxim in dining with comiert is to have what 
you want when you want it,” and inorder toattainthlithe 
writer shows how the attendants Aould he (edited, and 


bow the little adjuncts to the dishes should be arranged, 
so that no one shall have to wait for anything a moment 
after the desire for it has arisen. But more than this. 

It often happens that people do not know what to desire, 
and this the author tries to show them, by giving them 
illustrations of little dinners which he has had with his 
friends, and in which dishes and wines were so arranged 
in quantity and quality as to give the maximum of enjoy¬ 
ment. A puzzle in physics is the question whether a glass 
of water containing a coik would be he.ivieT when the 
cork was fastened to the bottom of the glass or allowed to 
float on the water. The answer is that it would be heavier 
when the cork was at the top, because its place at the 
bottom of the glass would be taken by an equal bulk 
of water, which is heavier, and thus the attraction of 
gravity would act on the greater mass at the lesser 
distance. The author would apply a similar principle to 
the art of dining, and, instead of as usual keeping the 
delicacies until the last, when the appetite is palled by 
the previous dishes, he would give them first, when their 
enjoyment would be heightened by an excellent appetite. 

“ At a party of six persons, if the dinner consisted of 
soup, fish, a joint, and three woodcocks, I maintain it 
would be much better to serve the woodcocks before the 
joint, both on the score of enjoyment and of health—of 
enjoyment, because a delicacy, when the appetite is nearly 
satisfied, loses a great part ol its relish, and is reduced to 
the level of plainer food whilst the appetite is keen—of 
health, because it is much more easy to regulate the appe¬ 
tite when the least tempting dishes are brought last. By 
serving delicacies first, people would dine both more 
satisfactorily and more moaeratclv, and entertainments 
would be less costly and less troublesome.” 

This quotation may serve as an example of the book. 
To quote all that is worthy would be to transcribe the 
volume, and if it were read carefully and acted up to by 
every host, dinners would become a source of pleasure, 
instead of being, as they too often are at present, weary 
state, and unprofitable. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Studies on Apus, Limulus and Scorpio. By E. Ray 

Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. (London: J. and A. 

Churchill, 1881.) 

In these exceedingly clever memoirs we have a proof of 
how much can be made out of even well-known subjects 
by assiduous research, when combined with some specu¬ 
lative talents. The first memoir on Aius cancriformis is 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of this most 
interesting Crustacean. The second on Limulus, an 
Arachnid, is even more interesting, and in its conclusions 
mpre startling, with it is combined a very elaborate com¬ 
parison of the various systems of Limulus with those of 
Scorpio, and starting with the undoubted affinity of 
Limulus to the strange extinct Eurypterina, we have the 
suggestion that the Merostomata, including under this 
he«d the Xiphosura, the Trilobita, and Eurypterina di¬ 
verged ^om the main stem of the Arthropod pedigree at 
a point between that indicated by the grade of oigaiiisa- 
tion of Feripatui, and fhat occupied by the Pro-Pbyllo- 
poda or earliest Crustaceans, and it was in the time that 
these Uiree great groups began to be formed, that each 
carried off widi it some distinct evidence of their common 

illustration^ vastly assist in explaining the various 
technical details^ and we are glad ta see a urge number 
I Incorporated in the text, thereby being tendered much 
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more easy reference to the reader, than when rclegtted 
to {dates at the end of a memoir. 

Faskio» in Deformit^^ oi lUuUraUd in tht Customs »f 
Barbarous attd Ctvilistd Races. By WiUiam Henry 
Flower, LLD., F.R.S., F.R.C.S.,&c. With IHustra- 
tions. 8ro, pp. 85. (London : Macmillan and Co.) 

If Prof. Flower by this little work has not rendered good 
service to medicine, and tended greatly to prevent the 
-diseases due to the prevalence of absurd fashions, it is 
<«rtainly not his fault. He discusses the curious fashion 
which has prevailed among all nations, of inflicting upon 
themselves serious pain and inconvenience, as well as 
rendering themselves .ibomin.ably ugly, in their endea¬ 
vours to conform to a false standard of l^auty. He begins 
with the epidermal append^es—nails, hair, teeth, and 
skin, proreroing to alterations in the bony sk^ton. After 
^liscussing the modes of dressing the hair, the first figure 
he gives is that of the hand of a Chinese ascetic, in which 
the finger nails appear to be nearly a foot long, and twisted 
almost like the tendrils of a vine. The custom of tattoo- | 
in' perhaps inflicts upon the votary of fashion more pain 
than almost any other. The process varies from making 
gashes with sharp stones, and rubbing wood-ashes into 
them, to pricking delicate patterns into the skin by pieces 
of shell cut into a number of fine points, or by a bundle 
of sharp needles, and then rubbing colouring-matter into 
the punctures. The custom of wearing rings and plugs 
in the lips, nose, and ears is sometimes carried to a most 
exaggerated extent, one man, in an island near New 
( •iiinea, having such holes in his ears, that the lobes were 
converted into great pendants of skin, through which he 
could easily pass his arms. Such deformities of fashion, 
although most disagreeable to otir ideas, are of much less 
impoitiince than those which affect the bony skeleton. 
The author gives a full description of the various modes 
of altering the shape of the bead adopted by various 
tribes, and of deforming the foot amongst the Chinese. 
But from savage tribes, Mr. Flower passes on to deformity 
in fashion amongst ourselves. He shows, by drawings of 
deformed English feet, and of the modern Parisian »oe, 
that, much as we may ridicule the Chinese, we are very 
little better than they. In one particular, indeed, wemay 
1)6 said to be very much worse than either Ckmae or 
sav.iges, for, while they deform the foot, we deform that 
part of the body which contains our vital organs. How 
far removed from nature is the form imparted to the 
figure by fashion, is seen by comparing the figures of the 
Venus of Milo, and of a lady dressed in the fasUon of 
*1880. 

We fear that no amount of warning regarding the pain, 
suffering, and danger to life whkh such fasWwe entail, 
Witt ever prevent them from being fottowed; bat it is 
possible that when fashionable people come to see that 
their absurdities reduce them to the same level of taeta as 
a Botocudo Indian or Bongo Negro, they may he induced 
to seek after a higher standard, which shall at once be 
beautiful, and true ta nature. 

€ami 0 s Jram 41 # SUver^Lastd; or, The Expertenus ^ a 

Yotss^ NsUstraUsi in the ArgenUtte RepxhHc, By E. 

W. white. In ttao Vblunes. VoL 1 . (London: John 

VaaVowst, i88r.) 

'I'His is the first volume of an interesting work which 
tuould appear to giv^ a true and vivid sketch of the great 
Argentine RapuUk as it is at the present day. The great 
Republic seems, by the test of the toadon Exchange to 
be well^holding its own, but the notions current in Eng¬ 
land aljont it are often abrard ib the extreme. Mr. White 
has in this volume given ns a very good gutde-hoofe to- 
the province, detailing the chief peicttiiantiei.of iia di- 
' mate, giving an account of its wlbiis nuns, of the slate' 
of the education of the people ih thepro>vlnee» and of tts. 

' datural resources. Buenos Aytes tS defetrihed hr n verye 


enthusiastic way, and the behaviour of its inhnbhantsls 
spoken of in glowing terms. The first few ehaptm are 
devoted to the expenenees of our yoimg naturalist in the 
large cities. When be left these for trips to Cordoba and 
suu like distant places his experiences as a naturalist 
began, and we follow such wanderings with real pleasure. 
At one time he journeyed to Cosquin to hunt the Cemdor; 
again to Mendoza for the Guanaco; but wherever be 
went be was sure to observe and record seme Interestiag 
incident about the flowers and birds and insects that be 
met with. 

Select Extra Tropical Plants Readily ElifiNe for In^ 
dustrial Culture or Naturalisation, with some ImHea- 
Rons of their Native Countries and some of their Usee, 
By Ferdinand, Baron von Mueller, K.C.M.G., M.D., 
F.R.S. New South Wales Edition, enlarged. (Syd¬ 
ney: Government Printers, 1881.} 

It would be difficult to convey an accurate idea of the 
large amount of information which the author has brought 
together within the compass of the 400 pages forming 
this volume, an edition of which was some yean ago 
published by the Victoria Acclimatisation Society, and 
also not long since in Calcutta by the Central Government 
of India. While the present edition does not put in a claim 
for completeness, either as a specific index or as a series 
of notes on the respective technologic applicability of the 
plants enumerated, still, we have here brought together 
an immense assemUage of usefiil plants arrai^sd in alpha¬ 
betical order, but with a systematic index and also their 
correct scientific names, and the chief facts of intere>t 
that concern each as to its uses to mankind. Some of 
these plants, all of which are presumed to be capable of 
cultivation in cxtra-lropical countries, are good for food, 
either as yielding pot-herbage, or roots, or fruits. Others 
are useful for dyes, for their fibre, as fodder-plants, as 
medicinal plants, or as timber-trees. The information in 
all cases is given in the fewest po-sible words. Baron 
von Mueller is to be congr.atu 1 atcd on the honourable 
part he has tiken now for many years in enriching the 
culture-resources of his adopted country, and we echo 
bis hope that this most valuable mannal of useful plants 
may be placed in the leading library of every State school 
in the Australian colonies, when it will be sure to aid in 
educating the youth instructed therein, in a special 
knowledge that may be of immense service in the ruture 
of Australasia. E. P. W. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
\The Editor does not hold himsd/ rtsponable for opittiom expressed 
by its eorreipondents, Neitker can he undertake to return, 
or to (orre^nd vdtk the witers of, reieeted wumuseri^. 
Ne uotiee is taken o/amomymom eommumeuiiom, 
[TheEdiior urgently reptesti oomsfondents to ie^ their tetters 
os short as possible. The pressure on ku space is so great 
that it is impOisiNe othtrwse to ensure the appearance eoen 
ofe ommtm ieaHons containing hderottit^ ated novel 

Vignettes from Nature 

Xv Mr. Grant Allen does not mean what he says, I should 
strongly recommend him, alike for his readers' sake and hfs 
own, to say what he awami. 

When be wrote, “ As a onatbar- of fret, it seams, prahahtatbat 
our actual fauna sad flora on on the whole aot only qiflte as 
1% as any previous ones, but even a great deal biireeir," and 
went onto cite the "modem" whales, the "living"fcrty 4 feet 
taark, and die elephants of the "reecnt period" (which net I, 
but bis friendly reviewer,' Mr. Wallaae, oonverted iaio the " pn- 
seat time"), I natarally undentood him to maan that the 
"aetuai;" "modert^' or "living'* fbrias of these types ore 
Isvgsr feta any eoKespoiidliig"axflaDt''feMiaor die tataa. It 
. BOV appsan, Imuimmv ttatbt msMt to Inslnds esstmet wbsita 
mUeot ihaikii,, and.tM eediesd nassmoth (wfth,^of cenx% fix 
obfltamponujes) as Baemban of the "^ootital *' fiuioa. 

To me it seems fer better ttMtsefetieedloilld net h»taqi((lt'I d 
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tha'poUk 8t «U tkan that by tha tbe mt «f the'' vague but com- 
pcdieBtible language of oranary life,** such erroneous ideoj 
lie piopcfoiied. 1 can assotc Mr. Grant Allen, from m 
noMdl eapetience of popular ivience-teaeliing, ^ the pubik 
mind is twc capable of dnwiu a very dear distinction between 
"Uving'^W '*cxtinet*'aaiaMTs, sod would urge him to keep 
that disiinction steadily in view in anything he may hereafter 
write on the sul^oet 

With reference to the sharls’ teeth brought up in the ChaUenger 
dredgings, in that part of the Pacific between Polynesia and South 
America, I may mention that only wilhm the last week 1 have 
seen a collection of sharks’ teeth from a “ coprolite *’ diggiiig 
in South America, among which u as one of five inches by four, 
closely correstxmdiiig in its minerali'ed conditition with the large 
Chailmger teeth} and osaoeiated with them were rolled frag¬ 
ments of elephantine molara, iwesuinably Moitedon Andmm. 
And yet, according to Mr. Grant Allen, they bebnged to our 
aetual fauna 1 W. B, Carpenter 

56, Regent’s Park Road, l,oiidoa, N.W., March 20 


Fisher’s "Earth’s Crust’’ 


The verdict of Nature on the Rev. 0 . Fisher’s " Physics of 
the Earth's Crust" is that " One or two points do seem to 
emerge from this assemlilage of cnlculatinu as fairly clear and 
establibhed on tolerably firm foundation. Such as that the con¬ 
traction of the earth l>y cooling is inadequate to the produclbn 
of its greater inMualitie-. ” . . I'hat " there mast be subter¬ 
ranean irregularities of density.” I ask for a fre&h trial on the 
ground that the evidence is in-ufficient. 

On the fifht head, what Mr. Fibber has done is this. He has 
started with the assumpliott that no jiart of tbe earth became 
solid till the whole had cooled d<iwn to a uniform temperature 
of 7000* F. With this and some other minor assumptions he 
has been led to the concIu'ii>n stated abore.^ And he has high 
.‘luthority on liis side, (or this is the assumption made by Sir W. 
Thomson in bis wcll-knnwt: luiper, " On the Secular Cooling of 
tbe Earth.” But the facts that an assumption is not in itself 
pbysica^ impossible, and that it eaables you to integrate a tire¬ 
some difitetential etjuation and obtain numerical resiUts, are not 
sufficient to ebtaitluh the truth of the assumption. There ate 
other ways in which tbe earth may have passed from a fiuid to a 
.solid state, some of them, to say the least, quite as |>roijaIik as 
that uhicb Sir W. Thomson adopts, I very much fear then 
that Mr. Ftsher cannot be said to have established even his 
negative prnpo^ition. Indeed, to my mind, Mr. Fisher’s work 
seems rather to sliow that the earth did not consolidate in the 
wnsupposed by bir W, l'hom.son. 

The second {xiint, strongly insisted on not only by Mr. Fi-hcr 
but by muiy ether eminent physicisbi, which the reviewer looks 
upon as finally settled, is the doctrine that the material of the 
crust most be denser beneath the ocean La'-ins than beneath 
contioents. The belief k grounded on tbe following argument 
If this were not so, the prepouileraace of laud on the northern 
h«iius]diere onld attract tbe water, and the consequence would 
be that the sen-level would be higher in the northern than in 
the southern hemisphere. The answer is \ How do we know 
that this is nut so ? At the outside the dilierence of level would 


not amount to more than a few hundred feet, and what is there 
to prove that the mean level of the sea in St. George’s Channel 
is not a few hundred feet farther from the etrth’s centre than the 
mean level of the sea at the point diametrically opposite. It 
might be so, and we should none of its be a bit the ulser. The 
foiiMus Indian deviation of ilie plttm‘>-line, too, can hardly l>e 
looked upon as conclusive, when we reflect tW it has been found 
capable of explanation in several ways by the ingenuity of the 
former A.<trrinom<r-Koval and tbe late Archdeacon Pratt. No 
problem that admits of several solndona can be appealed to os 
comdasive on a point like this. Mr. Fisb«’’s treatment of the 
Kevelatiooa of me Thermometer cannot cither be acoeadud ea 
satltfActoiy. Aby one who bos ro«gh’y pbtted to scale a 
over the bt. Gothard sees that a segment of a drculof; 
eylindtf does m t represent, even to a very Ioimc deorce of 
iha contour of the moentaiir, 

r u of the cu»e to which Mr, Fisher would 
of the rocks of the earth's crust as hardly 
llelycaDe>laf 4 le^ That easM b the 

oMte Ty eoatertad 

dyhee is a wen-Vnown faot; Take biiiMMi As ^ea wiUk 


t^am .so thickly the Palaeozoic rocks of Scotland; but hen the 
dykes were formed long after the contortions, and besides their 
general direction does not coincide with the longer axes of die 
fulds into which the rocks have been bent. In other cases of 
violently-contorted rocks there Is a striking absence of dykes; 
this is so along the coast of Glamorganshire and Pembrokesbirr, 
where we have about the most marked case of intensa folding 
and inversion in tbe British Isles. And this is still more ^ik- 
ingly the case in that marvellous example of contortion ami 
inversion to bs seen in the Canton of Glkurus, which has been 
'o graphically described by lldm. Nowhere, as far os we know, 
on tile earth’s .surface has inversion ]^nc to tbe length it has 
here; dykes do traverse the Palaeozoic rocks, but they none of 
them run up into the Secondary and Tertiary beds, ai^ the 
contortion did not^begin till towards the end of tbe Eocene 
period. 

I for one should be only too relieved to think that somi; 
certainty, even if it acre otily of a negative kind, beeo 
arrived at in the probleins of the Physics of the Earth'.s Crust, 
but I fear we arc a long way off this happy consummation at 
ivesent. A. H. GrkEN 

Vorkshire College, Leeds, March 14 


An Equatorial Solar Spot 

The occurrence of a spot clo^e to the equator is so rare a 
phenomenon that it may interest some of your readers to know 
that tbt re is such a spot now on the di* c. 

Oil the 6th I noticed a Kpot, not long entered, and close to the 
equator; it was a large, well-defined, regular, oval 'pot, with a 
mag. axis exactly parallel to the .sun’s equator. On the loth, at 
loh. 45m. G. Astron. Time, thi.s spot crosssed the prime 
meridian, at a distance from the centre of the disc equal to 0‘I20 
the radius, measured toward-s the true north limb, m the direc¬ 
tion (isfi’-jsfi”), i.f, paiallel to the sun’s axis. 

This di-tance, 0’I20 B., corrcspond.s to hel. l»t. mea¬ 
sured frrm the centre towards the north; therefrre, as the 
larituile of the centre is now 7” 2 south, the true hel. lat. of the 
spot is o*‘3 S. 

The observations for determining the place of tbe ••potwtre 
made on the loth at 4.45, and on tbe nth at 12.45 > during 
interval the spot had crossed tbe prime meridian, and the 
" positi>m ” of the axis of the spot, which had remained con¬ 
stant from the 6th till 4.45 on the loth, had, during the intcrr.il, 
changed frtim (90*-a70*'), having reference to the sun's axis, to 
(SS’-aiS*), i.e. 52" in 20 hours. 

There was »> further change from 12.45 to 4.45 on the nth : 
and on the 12th the character of the spot was so altered that jou 
could not distinguish any mnj. axis at all. The instrument u'-cd 
was the yi-inch erjiiatoreal relractor. WENTWORTH Erck 

Sherrington, Bray, Co, Wicklow, March 13 


Seaaonal Order In Colours of Flowers 
.Six years ago the question was brought torn ard in this journal' 
(Vol, xiii. p. 427) whether light has any influence on the colour 
of Bowers, 1 then called attention to the exMriments made by 
Askena-y in 1S75 {HotamteAe ZeifuMg, 1876, No. l), from which 
he inferred that the action of light wa.s different, some flowers 
being cbangcci liy darkne-s, but others not. Having my; elf from 
time to time studied this subject, 1 have seen, like other observers, 
that several kinds of pigment appear in complete dai kne.ss, but 
that in many of the«e cases daylight strengthens the tint and in¬ 
creases the hue. Not only flow era, but also other ] arts of the 
plant are thus affected, 1 found for instance that the shoots of 
•evrnd potatoes grown in the dork were colouted jjink, that a 
bud of an elder-tiee formed under the same circumstances two 
red-coI"ai«d ititemodas, and that crocu e", tulip', and byachifhs 
proceed coloured flowers, whereas Aiuttha Jaftmifa gave red-. 
' cr^okved, fruits. It seems from these eaperiments that the plant 
is able to produce colouring matter without help from any source 
of But it b an importhni fact that (he colours formed In 

tbe &h and tbo.se fomed in the light often do not possess thr 
■WBe beauty. To prove this, 1 raised a bulb ef 1 yocinth wiA 
two bM» (or " noses” oa they are called by Dutdi florists); one 
’ of the^« buds was covered by a piece of thick opsque ^per 
te pr m wt tbe imn rhinlng upon it, while the odier bud was im- 
Gowered, and Hms could eirjoy the sun’s influence. After iqure 
wrelu tlM dMfcieiiee WM very SBoibcd) tlie eoveved flewers 
Ivimtenstv^ coloured ihau-tbe others; This way of experre' 
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menting gave more striking results than that proposed by 
Askena-iy, who kept the hyacinths in the dark until the whole 
inflorescence had opened, then cut off the upper part of the 
flpwer-stalk with half of the flowers and exposed It lo daylight, 
while the others remained in their dark place. But he also saw 
that the latter flowers remaine i less coloured. 

experiments were also made l>y me with Amuba Jafionka, 
which plant produced white flowers in the dark instead of 
]>ttrplish-brown ones in the light, just as the lilac does when cul* 
tivated in winter by florists. On the other hand, flowers of 
Crocus vernus and Tuli^ gestumana did not perceptibly cliange 
their cobur. Among the leaves 1 experimented upon, I mention 
a Coleus -which in the light pritduced green leaves with red lines, 
whereas the same sort gave in the dark yellow leaves with almost 
colourless lines. Aehyranthes behaved very curiously, producing 
in the dark two normally coloured leaves, but the new-formed 
internode which support^ them was almost white instead of red. 
This re«uU calls to mind that of Batalin, who found (“Acta 
horti petropolitani," t. vi.) that plants of Polygonum Pagopyrum, 
which he had rai-«^ from seeds in the dark, were quite colourless, 
BO that the diflerence from those grown in the light is very 
great, the latter, as is generally known, being of a dark 
colour. 

It appears Fr-im these examples, that those organs which are 
pul into the dark in a very undeveloped state (so that they must 
much enlarge there) undergo much disc ilouring, whereas those 
parts that ore hidden in a more advanced s^oge of growth, lose 
less colour, in some cases almost none. 

I.ilacs, for instance, develop in the dark from quite small studs, 
and so do flowers of Aucuha. Buck-wheat plants grow from 
small seeds containing a small hypocotyl, lihat enlarges afterwards 
to an exceedingly long part. 1 he above-mentioned colourless 
long iuternode of Aehyranthes came from a very small stud. In 
all these case-s there can he only a small ouantity of pigment (or 
chromogene) in the part before its development, and only this 
small quantity seems to be spread over tlie same part when many 
times cntargM. These cases, accottlingly, render it very pro¬ 
bable that light is necessary to increa'-e the quantity of pig¬ 
ment, and that the pigment present, originates from the time 
when the plant was cxpoocd to sunlight. 

Snt tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, lorries of Aucuba, &c. lose 
very Uttle of their colour in the dark. Why is this? Because 
the buds of the flowers named, when hidden in (he bulb are 
quite complete, and the green fruit of Aucuba had reached 
nearly their natural size at the time thev were deprived of li^t. 
X think these flowers and fruits hod already stored up a great 
deal of chromogene which they received from the leaves during 
the time when the bulb and the fruit were formed, just as they 
possessed a sufficient quantity of food to reach perfect develop¬ 
ment of all parts in the dark. 

According to thU opinion, the colour of a flower, fruit, leaf, 
&c. when grown in the dark, depends only on the quantity of 
colonr-making matter or chromogene that is contained in the 
jpart at the moment when it is withdrawn from the light. This 
pinion is supported by an observation of Askenasy’s {Bof, 
Zfg., l.e.), who found that buds of PtAmeuaria o^cinalis in 
'dincremt stages of development, when placed Into the dark, got 
their colours the more perfectly the larger the buds were at the 
time of darkening. The buds which were smallest at that time 
exhibited almost white flowers. 

My Goncinsion is then, that light is necessary for forming, if 
not the colouring matter it-.elf, yet a matter (chromogene) which 
can easily pass into the pigment. J. C. Cosmos 

Amstodam, March 12 

The Bleetiieal Rcsiitanee of Coibon under Presiure 

I AM indebted to Mr. Herbert TomUnson for drawing my 
attention to his most interesting comparisons between the 
behaviour of carbon and of metals in respect of change of 
dectrle reslRtance under mechanical stress, tnd am glad to sec 
that his ddiicate determinations endsdy rapport my condudon 
that the excessively sHgfat change df specifie conductivity pro- 
dneed by stren in bard coke carbon cannot poaaibly explain dm 
great variations of resistance observed in the carbon tdephone, 
carbon rhedMat, &o. 1 have also learned dtat n similar oonclu- 
ston was amved at some time ago by Rrotesors Naocsil and 
Feglwni, and that some experim^ mads Iqr Bar* 

rett of Dublin on the buttons of oomiiremed lamp»bla9k prepated 
la Edison's labocatoiy for ase In lus, wcU-hnown cai^ tele* 


phone lead to a precisely similar result. I am therefore peribedy 
willing to admit that before the publicatimi of my eximlments 
this question wa^ virtually settled, It Is quite dear that the 
carbon telephone doe* not work by any varlati-jn in the SMlfle 
resistance of the carbon, bat by the partial opening and dosing 
of the circuit at certain surfaces where the intimacy of the eon* 
tact can be varied by the vibrations, 

Bristol, March 20 SiLVANUS P. Thompson 

Vivisection 

As I am named in your article thus headed (p. 429), I shall 
be obliged if you will permit me a brief explanation of my posi* 
tlon in regard to the question. 1 here is doubtless in point of 
suffering a very great difference between such experiments on 
animals as those tabulated by Prof. Yej (and cited in your 
article) and those commm upon the Continent, and of which the 
horrible tortures perpetrated by Professors Sebiff, Mantegaza, 
and Paul Bert may be taken os fair types. But I fail to see by 
what mean*, whether legidative or otherwise, the atrocities of 
vivisection are to be prevented, while its more moderate practices 
are to be permitted. Had the sins of the experimentalists been 
confined to the “hypodermic injection" of a few mice, as Sir 
James Paget has tried hard to make the public believe, I venture 
to assert tiiat no outcry would ever have been raised on the sub¬ 
ject. 1 for one should certainly have thought the cause unwort^ 
of support. But the truth is, unfortunately, far otherwise. It 
is not against the inoculation of “ vermin," or the pricking of a 
“tadpole's tail," that the indignation of the English people has 
been .stirred, but against the prolonged and exquisite torments to 
which such highly sentient creatures as horsw, dogs, and other 
dome.stic animals have been and still are subjected, often under 
the influence, not of chloroform, but of curare. So long 
as English physiologists conrinue to cite these things with 
approval and openly to regret that the effects of pubUc 
opimon in this country ore such as t<> throw ototaaes in 
the way of “free” and unlimited vivisection, as practised 
in the Continental schools, so long, I apprehend, the agitation 
deprecated in your article, will go on, and gather strength. It 
is the influence of public opinion only, which in this country 
finds expression as it does in no other, that has hitherto pre¬ 
vented the physiological laboratory of Eocland from becoming 
as notorious a scene of ho.'ior &s that of France, Italy, or Cler- 
many. And, let it be borne in mind, that the stir on this subjrat, 
which has expressed itself recently in the pages of various 
reviews and magazines, was set going by the demand of the 
Medical Congress for unrestricM vivisection. Sir William 
Gall’s opening sentence in the NtneUenth Century of this month 
Ls, therefore, wide of the mark. Not less does he mis-state the 
case, when, in the course of his concluding observations, he 
infers that I bring against physiological research the charge of 
Atheistic tendency. That charge is distinctly made by me, not 
against legitimate research of any kind, but against a method 
v^ch 1 wWly dissociate from “ science " properly so called. 
And it is a charge not lightly mad^ but based on sound expe¬ 
rience and thoughtful observation, unbikssed by " emotion of 
any kind. 

As U has not been my privilege to escape the customary per¬ 
sonal retort of pro*vivisectors with reg^ to the wearing of 
for, feathers, ana the utHhatinn of enimals, whether for rood, 
plesrare, or clothing, 1 shall hold myself indebted to your 
courtesy for permission to make the following statement In huti- 
fieation of my own consistem^:—I qisver hay furs, featuen, 
ivory, kid gloves, stuffed birds or other creatures. I have long 
been engaged in trying to introduce the use of vegetable leather 
for making boots and shoes, and have devoted much of my time 
to die quesdon. 1 detest all *' sport" wUeh neceidtates the 
pain and suffering of living creatures, and have written many 
articles and letters to varfeua journaU for several years put 
against seal-hunting, pigeon-shooting, coursing, battues, and 
rabMt-gins. Of late years I have added " vivisection'' to Ae 
list. My huband's horses wear no bearing-reins; and 1 never 
see cruelty without Interfering at the lilk—u I know but too 
weU->of personal insult IraiaUy, it Is twelve years sIbm X 
tasted flesh or fowl of auv kind. Anna KlNOefoiD 

II, Chapel Street, Park Lane, W., Manh 16 

[It seemi a somewhat nnwarranted and unworthy argnomt 
I that becaow tome foreign «kperln«ilara have been gjulhr of 
' exoen^ tberoforo woaK>obdly to samu in England that mldi 
i all oompetent peisouknow and dedan to coasUtate a most In- 
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branch of physiological method} and there is certainly 
no ground for the statement that it is “the influence of public 
n piiiiiM i only" which has hitherto prevented abuse in this 
conntiy. As pointed out in our article, the English physio¬ 
logists themselves took the initiative in laying down a code of 
nles against abuse some time before the sense of ^ the general 
public was aroused, and it does not appear that since this has 
l^n aroused there has been any change in our physiological 
practices. Moreover, we cannot think that many of our readers 
will resemble our correspondent in failing to see that “atroci¬ 
ties" may be guarded against while “more moderate practices" 
an allowed; and in this connection it is always to 1^ remem¬ 
bered that our English physiologists have gladly acquiesced in 
Icj^latiott directea against the former.—E d.] 


Towards the clo^e of an interesting article on Vivisection in 
a recent number of Naturr (p. 429), the following remarks 
from an article in the Forlnightly RrviiW by Lord Coleridge 
occur: “ What would our Lord have said, what looks would He 
have bent upon a chamber filled with unoffending creatures which 
He loves, dying under torture deliberately and intentionally in¬ 
flicted." Prof, Yeo in answering this, quotes “ Ye are of more 
value than many sparrows,” “ How much then is a man better 
than a sheep." fiut there is one passage in Scripture which I 
think has even a closer connection with vivisection than those 
mentioned above, namely, the healing of the man rossessed with 
devils (Mark v. verse 13), “ and the unclean spirits went out 
and entered into the swine; and the herd ran violently down a 
steep place into the sea (they were about two thousand;) and 
were ^oked in the sea." If our Lord therefore comidered it 
eiiiedient to permit the destruction of a u hole herd of swine, 
numbering 2000, in order to alleviate the sufferings of the de¬ 
moniac, surely the labours of a man like Hunter must be justified, 
who by experiments on living animals has been the means of 
reducing death from aneurism of the principal artery of the 
lower limb from 95 per cent, to 10 per cent., as stalra by Sir 
James Paget. 

Charles Alrx. Stkvrnson 
45, Melville Street, Edinburgh, March 14 


dantly proved that cattle and sheep inoculated with attenuated 
virus are protected against the otherwise deadly effects of un¬ 
cultivated virus, they do not enjoy similar immunity from the 
ravages of a natural epidemic of splenic fever. 1 should be glad 
to know whether any record is forthcoming as evidence that the 
inoculation of the attenuated virus has proved as succenfnl 
against natural epidemic arising under ordinary conditions as 
against artificial introduction of the virulent matter into the 
system. A SfUDRNT 


“ Eophyton " 

After all that has been written, both in England and abroad, 
about the inorganic nature of Eophyton, it is strange to see such 
statements as those made W Mr. Elsden, in Nature (vol, xxv. 
p. 409). As long ago as 1873, 1 pointed out that in Sweden it 
occurs under circumstances, which most decidedly prove that it 
cannot have been any plant or oi^anic being whatever, and 
Principal Dawson has been led to precisely the same conclusiotUt 
from his studies of Eophyton at St. John. Last year, I further, 
by way of experiment, produced Eophytons, which cannot be 
distinguished from the Cambrian one'«. A. G. Nathorst 
Geological Survey Office, Stockholm, Sweden, March 16 


“ Telescopic Deflnition^in a Hazy Shy ” 

Mr. Rovston-Pioott’s letter in Nature, voU xxv. p. 77, 
reminds me that during the 'rran<^it of Venus in 1874, tlie sky 
here for the greater part of the day, being covered with thick 
but varying clouds, 1 several times, for a considerable time 
together, saw the planet on the sun's disk, with the naked eye ; 
the cloud at the.se times .stopping out the superfluous light, but 
not stopping distinct vision. 

I may acid (though off the line) that, towards evening, the sun 
shone out brilliantly, and from my garden, through a bit of 
smoked glass, I watched the whole egress. Unfortunately, the 
subsidiary station, which was to have been here, had to be 
abandoned at the la*-! moment, a matter of great regret to all 
concerned, and to all interested, and not the least to myself, 
having witnessed a great chance which there was no one to we. 

Nebon, New Zealand, January 27 A. S. Atkinsoh 


Muffs and Vivisection 

Your correspondent, Mr. H. H. Johnston, of the Zoolt^pcal 
Gardens, has offered your readers some " facts," which, he says, 
he “ knows to be true.” He says that some little time am I 
called on “a distinmished member of science"! that “tmee 
ainn were observable in my outward presentments ”—to wit, 
ostr^ feathers in my bonnet, a bird of paradi.se on, or near my 
muff, and an ivory-handled umbrella! and that the man of 
science took each of these articles as a text for a rebuke to me 
for encouraging cruelty. Sir, these “facts" may possibly be 
“ ateuraU enough for uientific furpota'* like some others which 
we heard of at Bond Street, last winter, but th^ have mven 
much merriment to those who happen to be acquainted with my 
real “outward presentments." Suffice it to sty, that I never 
paid sneh a vi^itas Mr. Johnston describes! never received such 
a rebuke; never used an ivory-handled umbrella! never won 
a bird of paradise or anv other bird, either in or near my muff, 
or any other portion or my attire; and, finally, having never 
poneised such an olject in my whole life, am driven to think 
that the only Muff connected with the ridlculons story, must be 
the person who assures us he “ knows " It to be true. 

I, Victoria Street, S.W. Frances Power Cobbb 


Paateui'a Inoculatloni 

Ik the ProemHna of the St. Louis Medical Society, recorded 
and Surgkai yinmaJ for December 
laa^ Spinrig is reported to have said t—“ Splmie fever oaly 

pwraUs wh«a thm b low ground, or what is called 'bottom 
are fwTaod shepherded on such ground 
will take this disease, while those that are shepherded to Icdty 
reg^ betake it. But Prof. Pasteur bad perfaet eoniideim 
In hlz anddote^ and asserted diat if the sbera were ivopair 
' vaoqiiia^ make no diftrenee where they wer^, 

^iMtltozp^ikM^oettMiiotraeehthm^ laoinnany, 

htmnWjiheiyfiitnfthitwumethaemM.*’ May 1 edi, throuA 

oaham^ what b Dr, Spinstg** anthority for^b Mtf- 
Agalii, 1 have been Infenied. that althongh ft Wbeen abun* 


The Weather in South’*Anetralia 
Mrs. Merrifield, with her compliments, begs to inclose 
extracts from two letters she has recently received, describing 
the hot weather in South Australu during tost January, also 
mentioning the carious fact, that the water in the Sturt river b 
more abundant in dry seat-ons than in wet ones. Perhaps the 
Editor may consider the statements sufficiently interesting for 
inrertion in Nature. 

Stapleford, near Cambridge, March 14 
“ On Tuesday, January 17, the thermometer was registered at 
180° in the sun, and 114” in the shade. 1 believe we bad it 
hotter here; for, in the aflernoon, the hills were eovirred with 
bush-fires. Fortunately, they were on the other side of the rail¬ 
road, about two miles off At night, when the fire was nearly 
ont, and only the stumps and dead branches left borning, it 
looked like a bige towm lighted up. A strong south-east mud 
blew the beat over to us. In the morning, a strong hot blast 
came from the north, as hot as 1 have felt it in West Australb. 
Yesterday, the thermometer fell, out of doors, to 90*. To-day 
(January 19) wa.«, I think, as hot in doors as on Tuesday. Metab 
in the room were unpleasantly hot to the back of the hand. 
The leaves are folltogoff the trees, from the intense heat and 
dryness of the air. ^e ants, which up to 9 a.m. were busy, 
forming a column varying in width from eighteen hiche-s to three 
feet, and almost colouring the ground, retired to their nests. 
Nft one was to be seen. Neither a bird, fly, nor other insect was 
vbibb, unlen disturbed by the rustling of the leaves. The 
foHowing statement will «how the hottest days in oertain 

' In i860 ... thermometer 158 


Mnimyi ' 

■ *' It b a curious elroumstanee that the Stuit river or croek, 
whioh runs through Mr. L.'s garden, baa more water in it in dry 
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umarnuA than ra wet ^earfi. llie pre<tent ie a nwet tmuinally 
dry seasoiii and there u much more water in the cnelcthan there 
wa» last year. The Sturt is called *a river,’ bat, like mo^t 
Aastratiui rivers, it is at times only a series of water holes; die 
water really running under the bed of the river. One ean walk 
aoriiss the bod of the river, drysfaod, except where the deep 
holes are. We cannot account for there being a greater body 
of water, that is, that the springs are stronger during drought 
than at other time-!. There arc bad accounts from the northern 
.areas, Taere is no water. The coips, alxiul six inches high, 
yielding four bushels to the aero. Wate** is obliged to be carted 
liy rail to some districts, and at the mines on the Peninsula, 
they are obliged to set the stills to work. In the far north, the 
new seltlera are in fearful strait'^ for want of water, even for 
drinking. The weather has lieen more tolerable latdy; but hot in 
the sun, very cold wind in the evening, when a fire is agreeable.” 


Variable Cygni (Birmingham) idSi 

Under the above heading, in the /fj/r. Nathrichten, No. 
2421 (March 7), Dr, Schmidt, of Athens, gives the rc'^ults of 
Ills observations of this star, which became invisible to him on 
Noveoiber 24, and remained so up to ins last sewch for it on 
December 2a. It must have been from rather superior tcle- 
sopic power—scarcely from a better atmotphtrt—^iA I wast 
able not alone to see it on Deccmlier 21, but to recognise its 
deep crimson colour when no more than 12 mag,, and |nohably 
le s. I used a power of 53 on a \\ inch object-glass. 

Millbrook, Tuam, March 11 J. Birmingham 

A Strange Phenomenon 

The letter under the above heading in Nature, vol. xxv. p. 
410, dues not de^crilie a phenomenon altogether unique. A 
good many years ago a cl:erg)'tnan, well knonn to me, was 
passing over a low hill in thi- p.arish ; while d *irig so, he en¬ 
countered a sharp shower of hail, and on npiwoaching the hi‘'he-t 
point of the ground, he was astonished to find an electncd dis- 
pU«iiinllar to that described by Mr. Molr, an elevated ualking- 
i>(iCK behaving like a pointed rod on the prime conductor of an 
electrical machine. 1 understood that when the clergyman left 
the summit of the rising gr<iand, the phenomenon disajipcared, 
and that on at once retracing his stops it was again visible. Mr. 
Moir doe.s not state his position vs itb regard to the contour of the 
griund, but I strongly saspecl that he occupied a position similar 
to iliat de<icribed above, and that he witncs.sed a natural display 
of the common class experiment of presenting a pointed metallic 
■ rod to the charged conductor of an electric machine. 11. 

Fyvie, March 13 


STENO ' 


I N the galaxy of genius that glow'cd in the still dark 
s'<y of the seventeenth century some spots shone forth 
more bright than others, and the keener vision and 
greater knowlec^e of later times has detected there stars 
of surpassing brilliancy. It was a period of great intel- 
leaual activity, and there was much independence of 
tliought and freedom of research. In natural science 
tilts was quickly felt, and in Italy—-elastic Italy 1 —that 
£rst rebounds to every movement, the reseks were soon 
made visible. It is not always in the heaving mass itself 
we first detect it; a foreign body resting on the surface 
sometimes more clearly indicates the motion. So in the 
country of Frascatoro, Scilla, Cardano, Cesalpino, Im> 
perati, Aldrovandi, it was a Dane who first put geolopcal 
Science into shape. 


» put. TfViu , vcl. u.|i. an. 

/Taiwiii—“ViiiB ltai6rtin,*^*»l Ul p. 7* „„ , 

MohU.-” Vila del UttetaliMimq Mgr. Siemac," Fiwenll*, 1775. 
Pi/ia.—e, diwtttattonv N StanoMd, “de eolido wtiuBoLdum mtu: 
cbmcntoexcerptafnquibuaAwtnnaiigaaloEleai qua hodio uiut in IwaoR 
facile CM repaiM,” norcniiw, 184*. . 

jil. a. ,y.—'* 1 liogTaphie UniverMlIc, Par)!i, itas- 
/.jw//.—*'PriBel^p«'G*6tegy,''viiLtM rtso. 

ih the Hawiy af- OtoUgy." ItMagural Lectiue, 

Vaiv. Coil Load., iSiS, p. 40 ,, .. 

Di Nicola Skbom e d« Stiol itudu gedogici m Itafia," 
fiiaug^l Lecture, Uaiventty of Bobana. 1S69. ^ 

Dfaconwat Yerii weetias, fMt. Amm.. sMi 
A iiifaDr(N*TVaa'V»l. a«iv. p. 450). 
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But a very remarkable man was dais Dane, Nidiolas 
Steno, and a curious history his. Bom at Copenhagen tti 
163B, the son of a goldsmith in the service of Cfanstian 
IV., he was brought up in the strictest principles of the 
Lutheran faith. Instead of following the calling Of his 
father, he was educated for the medical profession, studied 
under Thos. Bartholin, and attended the lectures of 
Borrichius and of Simon Paul. Hence the work that first 
brought him into notice was human and comparative 
anatomy. Soon after he had obtained the of 

doctor at Copenhagen, he went to Leyden, attracted by 
the fame of Francis Sylvius, Van Horn, and others. 
Here he made the acquaintance of Gerard Blasius, to 
whom without any diistrust or reserve he showed his 
recent discoveries of the parotid gland, and associated 
ducts, one of which is named after him Ductus Stenonianuss 
but Blasius seems to have dealt unjustly by him in this 
matter, and to have put forward as bis own the discoveries 
communicated to him by Steno. It was soon, however, 
appar.’nt that Blasius did not know enough about it to 
avail him^ielf of the information he had thus gained and 
unfairly tried to make use of. Steno worked on, tracing 
by observation and experiment the relations between the 
salivary and mucous secretions and the blood. 

He next turned his attention to the organs of vision 
and of smell, and in his comparison of the human body 
with that of the lower animals he m.'iy be considered one 
of the founders of the science of comparative anatomy. 

About the year 1657 he published the results of his ex¬ 
periments on the eye of a calf, but be assumed too hastily 
an exact cOTrespondence between that and the eye of 
other animals, especially man. In his work on the heart, 
too, he did not himself arrive at satisfactory results, but 
he did much to set others on the right line of inquiry, and 
we do not know how much Lower and other later writers 
were indebted to the earlier investigations of Steno on 
this subject. It w’ill be seen’that his chief work was that 
on the glands and various secretions, but it also was 
incomplete, and it remained for Richard Hall {Phif. 
Tratt.^. vi. p. 3) to make out the true relations of the sub- 
uia.xillary glands. 

In 1604 be published some embryological researches in 
a letter On the manner in which the chick is nourished 
in the egg,” which, with a letter ” On the anatomy of the 
ray,” is appended to his essay entitled “ Observationum 
Anatomicarum de MuscuHs et Glandulis Specimen” 
(Copenhagen, 1664, 4to). On embryology he seems to 
have adopted the views of Marcello Malpighi. 

While engaged in these various studies at Amsterdam 
he heard of the death of his mother, and returned to 
Copenhann. After a short stay there he went for a tour 
through Italy and France, and in 1664 arrived at Paris 
with a view of carrying on his anatomical researches, now 
especially devoting himself to the investigation of the 
brain. In Paris he became intimate with Thevenot, and 
here also he made the acquaintance of Bossuet The 
eloquence and earnestness of that remaric^lo prelate had 
such an effect upon Steno. that in ^667 he went over to 
the Catholics, which perhaps helped somewhat to secure 
for him the warm reception accorded to him by the 
Grand-Dtike Ferdinand 11 . and his brother Leopold. 
He explains the reasons which bad induced him to take 
this step, in a letter published by Fabroni ("Lettere 
inedite di uomini iHustri,” vol. il). Steno, after leaving 
Paris and snaking a tour through the chief towns of Italy, 
settled at Florence in 1666, where he met Carlo Dari, 
Francesco Kedi, Vtoebnto Vivinni, and Lovenao Maga- 
hmL They, in spite of the jeilous oppashimi of Iwn 
Aiptionse BordH, who had had a controversy wkh Steno 
respecting the actiem of the nrasdes, aH agreed in doiqg 
him hononr, and itivKed him to become a meoalber of. i9)c 
Academia del Cimemo. He wai aminted Phyidctmii to 
the Grand-Duke Ferdinand. Il.tde'Medici, and undelrlds 
protection and patronage had great of^Mutunitlesof pro- 
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aecotiag his anatomical studiesy as are shown by his 
farther observations on the heart, among which he gives 
the results of his experiments on the heart of a dog; by 
his memoirs on the muscles of eagles; on the intestinal 
movements in cats; and on the bile ducts, &c. 

Three years after the publication of these treatises on 
special points, he brought out his “ Elements of Myo¬ 
logy,” in which he treated the subject more from a 
mechanical than an anatomical point of view. In a 
letter to Thevenot, published with this wwk, he gives 
an account of the dissection of a shark which had been 
captured off Leghorn In 1666, and especially discusses 
the character and mode of growth of the te^h of that 
animal, This seems to have been a favourite line of 
inquiry about that lime, for next year <1667) Agostino 
SciUa published his work, ** La Vana Spcculazione dis- 
anganata dal sense,” in which, with a view of proving 
the organic origin of fossils, he dgures and describes 
sharks' heads and teeth, in order to compare them with 
the glossopietre, or fossil sharks’ teeth, so commonly 
found in the Tertiary beds of Italy. 

It was about this time 1667-9 that Steno extended his 
researches into the field of geology, and began to write a 
dissertation in Italian for the Academia della Crusca, of 
which unfortunately only the introduction h,is been handed 
down to us. This bears the title '* De Solido intra soli- 


dum Naturaliter Contento Dissertationis Prodromus.” 
(Florence, 1669, in 4to.) 

In this work he showed that he held views far in 
advance of his age, at any rate that no one else had 
clearly stated them, for we cannot but feel that in most 
cases of this sort we have got the wisdom of many and 
the wit of one. The independent researches of a number 
of different observers suggest the same explanation, but 
each is afraid to bring it forward on the evidence that he 
alone has gathered. A bold clear-headed generatiser 
steps forward and says, why not accept the conclusions 
that naturally follow fl-om the hypothesis that each of you 
severally feel would best explain the various phenomena 
you have been investigating ? 

At any rate Steno did give a fair sketch of the Prin¬ 
ciples of Geology, and showed that he h.id considered it 
from the petrological, pala:ontologlcal, and stratigraphical 
point of view. He pointed out the difference between 
rocks of mechanical origin, and those which were due to 
chemical agencies, and further clearly distinguished those 
that were to be referred to ordinary subaqueous sediment 
from those which were the products of eruption. 

He found it necessary to mention by way of illustration 
what any one would admit as soon as their attention was 
called to it, that if we found a deposit containing sea salt 
and the remains of marine animals, planks of ships, &c., 
we should allow that the sea had once been there, whether 
the bed was exposed In consequence of the sea having 
retired or because the land hadfbeen raised. 

A great quantity of timber and things washed down 
from the land suggest transport by torrents and rivers. 
Charcoal, cinders, and calcined objects we refer to the 
action of fire. 

If the strata are of the same kind we infer the same 
causes. But if the character of the deposits which make 
up a set of beds in one and the same place varies, we 
refer this to changes in the surrounding conditions affect- 
Iq^ libe flow, or the source from whlcli the material was 
^vea from time to time. ^ 

He further shows that althou^ the loweit beds de- 
(lOrited over any area must conform to che ihane of the 
Underlying rot^, the tendency of all sediment must be to 
^unte a Wbpbtai position: and to, when We find them 
bttiuy mdlned, we must rtfti this to Subsebtfent move- 
itrtnL exceming, of course, in the case of ftfse bedfllag, 
wlikib iMbably hd would tnolude imder m imiebS 
mdinhtlbn of strata. 

He observes that mMihttdits, often widi diit tape, are 


made up of both horizontal and inclined strata, as may 
be seen along their flanks, and from all his observations 
inferred that once the mountains were not, that they do 
not grow, that there is no constant direction in mountain 
chains, and he infers that mountain regions are raised 
and depressed, and subject to rending and fissuring. Dis¬ 
cussing the origin of springs, he shows that he had a clear 
idea on the subject of Artesian wells, which had been 
previously treated by Ramazzini [De Miranda fontium 
mutinensium scaturigine, 1596.] 

As he had clear notions of the structure of the Ctust 
of the earth and of the origin of the sedimentary rocks, 
we are not surprised to find that he entertained correct 
views respecting the nature of fossils. He pointed out 
that some shells were preserved just as they had been 
left by the sea or lake; others had undergone a slight 
change, the original shell being altered or replaced, while, 
in a third case, the shell had perished and left only the 
cast in the rock. We must remember what queer ideas 
he had to meet when we read of his explanations and 
arguments to prove what seems now so clear; for example, 
how he dwelt upon the occurrence in the rock of a 
large shell bored by lithodoinous inollusks, and had to 
combat the view that they were concretions 1 Again a 
common idea with regard to the sharks’ teeth of Malta was 
that they were the spontaneous productions of the soil, 
while popular superstition referred them all to the miracle 
by which St. Paul deprived all the snakes in the island of 
their venom. So Steno had to meet the argument derived 
from the great numbers that arc there found. He pointtd 
out first that each fish has an enormous number of teeth; 
next that the sea often carries and collects into one place 
bodies of the same kind, sorting them, as we know now, 
according to their size, specific gravity, and so on; and 
thirdly, that these sharks herd together, so that it was 
likely there sitould be a large number of their teeth in 
one place ; and he adds that as tlicrc are teeth of different 
fish as well as shells in the same beds, it was clear that 
we had to do with an ordinary marine deposit. 

He does not seem to have determined the bones of the 
large mammalia or to have studied their mode of occur¬ 
rence very carefully, for though he recognised elephants, 
he did not see the difficulty that arose from the occur¬ 
rence of a great number of other large animals, nor did 
he realise in what ancient deposits they were found, and 
so he thought it a sufficient explanation to say that the 
elephants had been brought over by Hannibal. He was 
hampered by the attempt to classify the events of geology 
under six periods, and had rather to wrest his facts to 
make them fit with his explanation of the Noachian 
deluge. 

It is less interesting to dwell upon these difficulties 
than to follow him where he made the great advances ot 
his age, and laid down the simple law of palaeontology 
that when we find a body imbedded in the rocks, and it 
is similar in all important points to a recent organism, it 
is a fair inference that it sUso did belong to such an 
organism, or when he gave ns the result of bis investiga¬ 
tions that the deposits of past ages and their included 
remains were produced in just the same way as similar 
accumulations are formed in modern times, and that 
the succession of beds with marine shells such as were 
seen in various parts of Tuscany clearly proved that 
there had been alternate po-iods or submeigence and of 
eleWkn over large aieas. 

hi dieoassing the possihte causes of these earth inovh- 
neaie, he wuchee the question of internal hem^ and 
in tnqdirlng Into itw causes of hot and cold s{»iMn| cur- 
-mts of ah of difftrcDt tempctutarei, emanmioii or neia, 
ate., he speculates upon the efleets of the imcMM lwat 
of chi eaiiht and here hnl there tflurtHn ont hfatte of 
larger questions ^king in his mind, as, for instance, 
mra^ationi of thi earffi'h emst,. stiCh thtt fhi litetre 
ttf-gravity should no longer so nevly coincide wh^the 
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centre of figure; and we cannot but regret that, owing to 
the sudden interruption which now felt upon his scientific 
]if(^ that work of which we have but the introduction was 
never finished, and the many interesting facts as to the 
changes which had taken place in historic times in 
Southern Italy were never recorded, and the many curious 
disquisitions we were led to anticipate are lost for ever. 

In 1668 Christian V. offered Steno the Chair of Ana¬ 
tomy at Copenhagen^ which he accepted, and entered 
upon the duties of his office with the delivery of a re¬ 
markable inaugural address pointing out the direct bene¬ 
fits that have been derived from the study of anatomy, 
not only in the alleviation of suffering in others, but from 
the pleasure of the intellectual pursuit itself. But though 
his talent was universally recognised, jealousy and bigotry 
combined to make it uncomfortable for him in his native 

g aee, and so he returned to Tuscany, where the Grand- 
uke Cosmo in. intrusted to him the education of his 
son Ferdinand. Steno now began to turn his attention 
to religious questions, and gave up natural science. He 
thought he must endeavour to bring about the conversion 
of his old co-religionists, and wrote several theological 
works which involved him in a controversy with the re¬ 
formed clej^y of Jena. Innocent XI. rewarded his seal 
by appointmg him, in 1677, Bishop of Titopolis (in j$ar- 
ttous), and Apostolic Vicar of Northern Europe. 

Steno fixea his residence in Hanover, when the Duke 
John Frederick of Brunswick had just embraced the 
Catholic faith ; but on the death of this prince in 1679, 
the electorate fell under the domination of the Bishop of 
Osnabruck, who belonged to the reformed communion, 
and would not allow any proselytising to go on in his 
states. Steno therefore had to leave; and after spend¬ 
ing some time at Munster and Hamburg, withdrew to 
S^werin, where he died November 25,1687. His body 
was, at the request of the Grand-Duke Cosmo III., car¬ 
ried back to Tuscany and laid in the Basilica of S. 
Lorenzo. 

A simple slab 0/ marble, put up by the Catholics whose 
cauxe he had esMused, marks the spot. The inscription 
gracefully records the pious prelate’s end. As far as we 
mow, no relative stood by^—no man of science pro¬ 
nounced a eulogy over Steno's grave. 

The epitaph runs thus 

Nicolai Stenonis 
Episcopi Titopolitani 
V iRi Deo pleni 

QUIDQUID MORTALE FUIT Hic SiTUM EST 

Dania Genuit Heterodoxum 
Etruria Orthodoxum 
Roma 

Vrtute Frobatum Sacris Infulis Imsignivit 
Saxonia Inferior 

Fortem Evangblii assertorem Agnovit 
Demum 

Diuturnis Pro Christo Laboribus Aerumnisque 
CONFECTUM 

SVERINUM DeSIDBRAVIT 
Ecclesia Deflevit 
Florbntia Sibi Restitui 
Saltem in Cineribus Voluit 
A.D. 1687 

In this epitaph nothing is said of what Steno did for 
ssience^ and when the President of the International 
Geological Congress led the qengressiits from Bologna 
to Florence last autumn to nfaiM a wreath upon the tomb 
of Stena and called upon the diitinguiahed Danish anti¬ 
quary, Waldemar Sdimidt, to aay a few wprds to those 
assembled round the lak resting*pIaGe of bis iihis- 
tiious compatriot, it waa feh that it would be a fit aad 



pleasing thing to put another slab beside the old one, in 
memory of that gathering round his grave, and telling of 
the full appreciation of his worth as a man of science by 
those who came two centuries after him. 

Thos. McKbnny Hughes 


WIND MEASUREMENTS 
CINCE the time of Hooke the accurate measurement of 
^ the wind has formed an object of experimental 
research. That philosopher, if not actually the first to 
invent an anemometer, at any rate appears to have been 
the first to write upon the subject, which since then has 
occupied the attention and exercised the ingenuity of 
many scientific men. The main result of these efforts was 
well shown last week at the exhibition of anemometers 
organised by the Meteorological Society. The President, 
in an interesting historical address, stated that the 
number which had been invented was at least one 
hundred and fifty, and upwards of forty of these were col- 
tected, besides photographs and drawings of many others. 
The exhibition was by kind permission held in the library 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, at whose weekly 
meeting two papers, on the design of structures to resist 
wind, and the resistance of viaducts to gusts of wind, 
were very opportunely read. 

It is not by any means generally recognised that there 
aretno distinct objects for which the measurement of the 
wind is necessary; these are: (i) the determination of 
the actual motion or transference of the air itself; (2) the 
investigation of the effect of the wind. The two societies 
above mentioned well represent these two objects of ane- 
mometry, and all the instruments are include in one or 
other of the two classes, which are said to measure respec¬ 
tively the velocity and pressure of the wind. These terms, 
though convenient, are slightly misleading, as it is really 
the impulse of the wind which is in both cases measured 
—in one by its effect in producing the continuous rotation 
of a vane or set of cups, m the .other by its statical effect 
upon a pressure board or column of air or liquid. 

From the nature of the wind it is evident that nothing 
less than a continuous graphic record could be of much 
service, and but little progress was made until the inven¬ 
tion, alMut fifty years ago, of self-recording instruments of 
both classes. The late Dr. Robinson. F.R.S., contributed 
more than any one else to the establishment of the velo¬ 
city anemometer which, by the addition of Mr. Beckley't 
sel^recording apparatus, is undoubtedly a model of 
mechanical invention. Mr. FoUet Osier, F.R.S., as the 
result of much persevering labour and skill, has given to 
the world a pressure instrument of great emellence, and 
of this and tne former, both of which may be regarded as 
the best ti^pes of the two classes, it may fairly be said 
that much improvement, at any rate in mechanical con¬ 
struction, can hardly be expected. 

As to the tabulation of results, this is conducted with the 
most scrupulous regularity. Since 1874. the Meteorological 
Office has published hourly numerical records, from its 
various stations, of the direction and other elements of 
the wind. Quarterly records containing engrainngs of the 
actual curves are also published. Th^e latter have ratheir 
fallen into arrears, the first volume of the new series for 
1876 having been only published in 1881: but it is satis¬ 
factory to hear that the work of completiug them up to 
the year 1880 is progressing, and it is to be hqped that 
they will always be continued. 

In the face of all this expenditure of time and skill the 
meteorologist and the engineer alike proclaim the uniatis- 
ffietory state of the science. The engineering aspect qf 
the question, vis. the effiset of the wind, has recent^ 
excited considerable attention in consequence of the Tay 
Qridge disaster in this country, and of simOar accidente 
awoad. It is evident that the increase in the. siM ■ 
of engineering structures, peirticiilarly in exposed si^* 
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tions, the force of the wind may become as great as that 
impressed upon the structure by the action of gravity, j 
The recent account, in this paper, of the proposed new 
Forth Bridge, was a good example of the provision made 
for wind pressure, not only on the completed structure, 
but also auring its construction. Notwithstanding this, 
the report of the recent Commission on Wind Pressure 
substantiates the statements already alluded to. This 
distribution of wind pressure over any surface appears to 
be very little understood, though the matter is being care¬ 
fully investigated by more than one experimenter, and 
some results have recently been published. .It seems, 
however, hardly credible that the maximum pressure to 
which a structure may be exposed is almost as great a 
matter of uncertainty; yet such is the case. The papers 
on wind pressure, above referred to, in spite of the exis¬ 
tence of so many anemometers, endeavour to ascertain 
from a variety of sources, such as previous accidents, and 
reports of the effect of wind in storms, what the probable 
maximum pressure has been, both, however, assuming 
values for purposes of calculation far less than are actually 
reported. In the same manner, the Commission decided 
upon a limiting value only a little more than 62 per cent, 
of a pressure recorded by an anemometer, and believed 
by them to have actually taken effect in this country. 

The fact is, that the motion of the air is, beyond all 
expression, most complicated. Were it not for this, there 
would be no necessity for obtaining both the velocity and 
pressure of the wind, for there is, by a first principle of 
dynamics, a fixed relation between these two elements; 
and if one were known, the other could be, at any 
rate, approximately deduced. In reality, any attempt to 
treat the wind as having steady motion for more than a 
very small distance in space, is certain to involve serious 
error, and the complications which are introduced, from 
even slight disturbing cause.«, see n quite beyond the 
posrers of investigation. The engineer is concerned both 
with prejudicial effect of the wind upon structures, and its 
useful effect upon wind-motors. In both these cases the 
conditions are such as to greatly interfere with the 
steady motion of the wind, and the effect due to locality 
must be estimated and allowed for. The meteorologist 
needs observations of ths wind at all elevations, and as 
pointed out by Mr. Laughton in his address, particularly 
at higher ones, where, judging from the experience of 
aeronauts, the motion of the wind is nearly as complex as 
below. Until the motion of the wind is better under¬ 


stood, weather forecasts must be more or less unreliable, 
and what has been said with reference to the mechanical 
excellence of the present anemometers and the regular 
tobulation of reluUs, must not lead to the idea that there 
is no room for improvement. On the contrary, there is 
yet much to be done in directions which can here be only 
briefly indicated. 

First, there is great necessity for improvement In the 
lubrication of the instruments, especially of that portion 
recording direction, so that in viewing a weather chart of 
the n/TKs it may be certain that in light winds the arrows 
rfa/ 0 ^ show the direction and not directly the opposite 
one. Such an error as this, perhaps from some tustant 
station, causes whole columns of the bulky hourly recorib 
to be worse than useless. 


Seconfiy, the reductions for the relative velocity of’t 
1^ and cups, if made at ail, ought not to be made, as 
at Mesent the case, by a factor now weM known as t 
xisult of much costly investigation, to be ernmeous. 

Lutly, tM locality of anemometers should be me 
<»i!pfi% setec^ or at least taken more closely ii 
ac^B^ m diMnisting the effect of wind in storms« 

The importucB of some refbrm in the roattor bf wl 
h oWwu, due. It ij by couliiii 

attfial ocean in which ^e ^ hTh s! 


r//£ ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND “JUMBO" 
A T the General Meeting of the Fellows of the 2 ^ological 
Society on Thursday last, Prof. Flower made the 
following remarks with reference to the subject of the 
elephant, “ J umbo * :— 

Before the Meeting separates I wish to make a 
few observations upon the subjects which have just 
been under discussion. It has been said that there 
should be power in the B)re-laws to call Special Meetings 
of the Fellows of the Society; and the subject is certaiiuy 
deserving of the consideration of the Council. The pro¬ 
bable explanation why there is no such power already, 
lies in the fact that there are regular Monthly General 
Meetings at which all Fellows are able to be present, to 
ask any questions or to make any observations they think 
fit upon the management of the affairs of the Society 
and, upon notice having been given, to propose any 
resolutions. 

With reference to the action of the Council in the par¬ 
ticular case under consideration, their legal powers to part 
with of the animals under their care have now oeen 
fully affirmed by Mr. Justice Chitty's Judgment, and the 
expediency of their being able to exercise these powers at 
their discretion in all ordinary cases does not seem to be 
doubted by any sensible person. It has, however, been 
asserted that there was something exceptional in the case 
of the elephant in question. I would ask when, and by 
what means, can the line be drawn between an ordinary 
and exceptional animal ? Two elephants have been sold 
within my recollection (one in 1854, the other in 1873), 
and no one ever disputed the power or discretion of the 
Council in parting with either. Certainly neither of them 
was called “Jumbo,” a name which has clearly done much 
to foster the present agitation. If our “Jumbo** had 
been called by some name as unpronounceable as that of 
the two Indian elephants now in the Society’s possession 
we should have heard much less of his virtues. 

To speak of this animal as is done by Sir Georm 
Bowyer in the Ti/ufs of to-day, as in any wav comparaUe 
to the Cfi,L’x Alexandrinuty is only equallea in absurdity 
by the statement lately made in a letter to the same paper 
by another Fellow of the Society, that if a certain Chancery 
suit were successful the animal would remain as a “ per¬ 
manent “ inhabitant of the Gardens. How immortuity 
was to be conferred on “Jumbo** I do not know. Our 
animals are only temporary possessions. All experience 
tells us that even elepnants die, and, moreover, that' what¬ 
ever may be the case in their native land (a subject on 
which strangely exaggerated notions prevail), in this 
country they are never long-lived animals. Whatever 
means were tried to preserve “ Jumbo,” whether lawsuits, 
chains, or stone walls, it is absolutely certain that a few 
years would have seen his and in one way or another. 

Then as to “Jumbo** being “unique,” as is constantly 
said, I am not quite certain what is meant by this, as 
there are many African elephants at present in Europe, 
and one other in our own Gardens. As an elephant he 
is by BO means perfect, wanting the most characteristic 
onfament of his race—the tusks. He is certainly large, 
but probably not larger than many other male elephants 
of his species would grow, if kept fora sufficient length of 
Ume. Tliis very s«e, however, while in one sense adding 
to nis jralue, is in another a serious detriment. It was, in 

S the principal cause of the desire to part with him. 

I it is said that he was exceptional on account of hit 
awney-vatue; but of what that value was no one 
could form any idea: in the general mariwt it was 
litenilly nothing. I doubt whether, at all events a 
mtmth ago, any one but the actual purchasers woidd 
have tal^ him off our hands at any price. I know, for 
my own part, so great has been mv .anxiety about him 
for hevenu years past-^o sure did*l |bd that he would 
one day or other oring us Into trouble (although I can 
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scj^ly .^y tb^t I anticiprtUd it iii us present form), i sierlpwt side among the many ludicroMS incidents Att 


•smir gniti if an oppoiumity bad offend Prohabiy 
faw of 05 adnind the anini^ nwee tban 1 did; but 
t bare oonsidenble knowledge of tboso wbo have 
attempted to keep such elephants in captivity in 
Eun^e. |t is said that, as we have no difficulty in 
keepmg linns, which are more dangerous, there need be 
no daqgfr with elephants; but the deduction is not 
sound. A lion is always dangerous, and can be treated 
aj^rdingly; an elephant, which inspires confidence by 
its usual docility, is on that very account a far more diffi¬ 
cult atul dangerous animal to deal with. In many zoo- 
Iflgtcal gardens on the Continent I have seen elephants 
boxed and chained up, without being allowed to take a 
foot of exercise, sometimes for years togeAer; and on 
inquiry I have always found that it had been necessary to 
restrain the animal, because at some unexpected moment 
it had killed or injured its keeper. In India this would 
only be looked upon as an ordinary incident in an 
elephant’s life ; but if such an event were to happen in 
our Gardens (as I must say I have felt morally certain it 
would do sooner or later, if Jumbo remained there), 
what should we have had to do with the animal ? Could we 
have ever again let him pace about the Gardens with his 
precious freight of little children on his back ? But much 
worse than even killing a single keeper might hav'e hap¬ 
pened if the animal had once got beyond control- Wc 
have been warned by high legal authority of our respon- 
^ilities on this subject. It is possible that we may 
have been /aa apprehensive, /oa careful, about the lives of 
our servants and of our visitors; we may possibly have 
iooked at difficulties incident to the management of our 
(Hirdens. into the details of which it would be useless to 
detain this meeting by entering upon, in too serious a 
light; but this was a case in which we felt that to be on 
the safe side was the right course to pursue. 1 do not 
say that other bolder and mure enterprising maniigers, 
ivho might look upon the attractions or the Gardens in a 
iqorc commercial spirit, might not possibly have taken a 
different course; for we were qtiitc aware that the loss of 
the animal might for a time be detrimental to the income 
of the Society. For this rea^on wc also, .is custoflians of 
the Society’s finances, thought it not right to decline to 
avail ourselves of the very unexpected opportunity of 
diminishing that loss, as far as possible, by the animal’s 
sale. Some per-^ons have called in que-tion the “mor.ility” 
of this transaction. How any one who has ever sold a 
horse, cow, sheep, or pig can do so, 1 cannot imagine. If 
the purchasers elect to take an animal, knowing ail its 
imperfections, and the vendors are satisfied that it will 
pass into hands where there is every reasonable prospect 
of its being properly treated, what more can be reiiuircd ? 
Then we have own told that we ought to have killed the 
jdepbanu To this 1 decidedly demur, unless the principle 
is admitted that every one who has a horse, a dog, or any 
other animal, which has become through any circuro- 
Sj^ces inconvenient for him to keep, is bound lo destroy 
it. This may be the doctrine of a few visionary enthu¬ 
siasts, but it is not common sense, it is not humanity. If 
the life of an anitpal is of any use to it (and I see no reason 
why this elephant may not enjoy his life for perhaps a few 
yeois longer), there is no reason for taking it away until 
the time comes when it is absolutely necessary to do so. 
Beside^ as 1 mentioned before, as trustees and managers 
of the Society’s proper^, wfi are bound to look after l(s 
finances. You surdy a]fi kxfmiv Apt the operations the 
Society cannot be carried op' wlAout means, and that 
every pmny received by the Sociqty is ^ent upon the 
puTposps ^dicated in the Charter; and yet many p^ons 
(t am almost ashamed to allui^ to aqieh fall^ahd ignot- 


misrepresentations that have been so freely ladulww 
against a body of gentlemen of whose general qualifica- 
tmns for the offices which Aey hold it is not peihftps 
necessary for me to speak in this assembly (their names 
diouldbea sufficient guarantee of this), Mt of whom I 
may say, from my intimate knowledge, that they are con¬ 
stantly endeavouring, often at considerable personal 
sacrifice, to bring their varied knowledge and experience 
to bear upon carrying out the work, of the Society for the 
advancement of science, and for the benefit of the 
Fellows of the Society and the public generally. Our 
accomplished Secretary of whose successful general ad¬ 
ministration of the Society no one who did not know ito 
condition as I happen to do before he took office, and 
has not watched Us growing prosperity for the last five 
and twenty years, can form an adequate idea, has not 
been spared, although in his share in this transaction ho 
certainly had no interest but that of the Society at heart. 

There is much in this which is to me a novel and pain¬ 
ful experience; but 1 am told that it is what all must 
expect who undertake the responsibility of any kind of 
work for the benefit of otheri.. However this may be in 
political life, it might have been hoped thtii among those 
who follow!^ the calmer pursuits encouraged by this 
Society, there would not h.-ive been any found who, either 
openly or under cover of anonymous slander in news¬ 
paper articles, letters, and postcards, would have imputed 
to us, which I regret to say has been so freely done, 
motives absolutely contrary to those by which we know 
we have been ever actuated. 

OA’ DUSr-EXPLOSrOJ^S IN COLUERIES 

T he observations and experiments of M. Vita), In 
France, and of Mr. Galloway, Prof. Abel, and the 
late Prof. Freire Mancco, in this country, have shown, 
be)'ond all question, that wc mu.st look to the power 
possessed by coal-dust, and possibly even by finely-divided 
incombustible inorganic matter, wben suspends in air, 
of propagating or enlarging the area of an explosion as 
one of the main causes of those frightful occurrences, 
which now and then decimate even an entire mining 
community. There can be little doubt, that so far as the 
loss of life is eonrerned, dust explosions are, as a rule, 
far more disastrous than mere explosions of gas. A shot 
is blown out, or, by some mischance, the gas in the goaf, 
or in some hole in the roof, is fired: the concussion of 
air raises a cloud of dust, among the panicles of which 
the flame rushes with explosive violence. Fresh, dust is 


anee), have spoken as if (be or ««Scen of the 

y, had some direct pecqiifary mterest in sellfng Ae 
^jphaht. This bridge mf, itt qonctttsfofi, tP the ope most 


raised, to form fresh fuel for the devouring flame, which- 
as in the ca^e of the Penygraig explosion, so carefully 
investigated by Mr. Galloway, is thereby enabled to pene¬ 
trate and search into the innermost recesses of the 
workings, provided they be sufficiently dry and dusty. 
Every particle of free oxygen is thus practically used up, 
and the resultant atmosphere is a suffocating mixture of 
nitrogen, carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, hydrocarbahh^ 
and partially-cokcd dust, against which the men, evet 
whom the flame may have passed, with little hurt, 
not the slightest chance. 

It may possibly be of interest to those who, like myself, 
have to teach chemistry in a coal-mining district, to wow 
of an experiment which illustrates in a striking maimef 
the ma.n features of a dust explosion. The experimepc 
is to make an explosion at pne end of a long anff haippv 
wooden tubt^ representing the gaUeiy of a mine; to sh^ 
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dut tbft coaeufsion iriU raise a cloud of finely divided 
solid matter from Urn bottom of the tube along which 
the fimae will be propagated and be driven out at the 
other end. A (see figune) is a wooden box 13 inches long, 
8 bread, and 6 deep, closed on all sides, with the excep¬ 
tion ot a rectangtdar bote (3iX3| inches), into which can 
be inserted a long narrow rectangular tube (B), also of 
voo<L which may be 30 feet or more in length; the upper 
side (cc) of this tube is hinged, and along the bottom is 
Strewed a thin layer of finely-divided dry coal-dust, or, 
what is better in the lecture-room, lycoj^ium powder. 
Into the wooden box, which in my apparatus has a 
cubic content of more than a gallon (j* litres) is 
placed about i| pints (say i litre) of coal-gas; this 
can be most readily effected by pouring this amount of 
water into the box and displacing it over the water-trough 
by a current of the coal-gas. The opening is then 
closed by a sliding lid, and the gaseous contents are 
mixed by violently shaking the box for a minute or so. 
The end of the long tube (along which the powder or 
dust has been strewn, and the ltd c c pushed down) is 
then inserted into the box, and the gaseous mixture is 
fired by thrusting a lighted taper through a small hole {d) 
at the end just where the tube enters the box. The mix¬ 
ture of coal-gas and air explodes, and the flame rushes 
along the whole length of the tube with astonishing 
velocity, and is driven, often to a distance of six or seven 
feet, out at the other end, and is followed by a cloud of 
smolce. 

The experiment is unaccompanied by danger, and is 
so simple that it may be readily [performed in a lecture- 
room. I showed it some time since to a number of 
colliers and others engaged ip coal-mining, and it seemed 
to bring home to tlteni far more forcibly than possibly 
any amount of mere description would have done, the 
real character of the phenomenon. T. E. Thorpe 


THE P/IOTOCEAPHIC SPECTRUM OF THE 
GREAT NEBULA IN ORJQN'^ 

T AST evening (March 7) I succeeded in obtaining a 
photograph of the spectrum of the great nebula in 
Orion, extending from a little below F to beyond M in 
the ultra-violet. 

The same spectroscope and special arrangements, 
attached to the 18-inch Cassegrain telescope with metallic 
speculum belonging to the Royal Society, were employed 
which have been described in my paper on “ The Photo¬ 
graphic Spectra of Stars” (/’M, Tra/ts., 1880, p. 672). 

The exposure was limited by the coming up of clouds 
to forty-five minutes. The opening of the slit was made 
wider than during my work on the stars. 

The pbotctgraphic plate shows a spectrum of bright 
lines, and also a narrower continuous spectrum which I 
think must be due to stellar light The bright stars 
forming the trapexium in the “fish's mouth” of, the 
nebula were kept close to the side of the slit, so that the 
light from the adjacent brightest ijart of the nebula might 
enter the slit. 

Outside this stronger continuous spectrum I suspect an 
e^edingly faint trace of a continuous spectrum. In tlw 
diagram which accompanicB this paper the spectrum of 
bright lines only is shown, which is celtainly due to the 
H|^ of the nriMiks. 

In my papen on the visible spectrum %f tbe nebula in 
C^n, and other ncbulm (AbV. 7 huM., 1864, p. 437, and 
186^0. ^; also jprec. Roy. Soc, i8^ p, 3®, ana 187^ 
P* 380), Hoiw 4 fbuT bright lines. The Iw&htest line, 
wave-length 5«>i,ls coincifiem with, thn less refrangible 
component of the douMe line which Is strongest In t^ 
s|mtrum of nittngeh. The second Une has a wafe4eiigth 
of 4957 on AngstrdmV wale. The other two lime axe 

acSStiSS fA ******^ ■* **■ 


coincident with two lines of hydrogen, or F, and Hy 
near G. 

In the ^otpgraph, these lines which bad been observed 
in the vismlo spectrum are faint, but can be sadsfitctorlly. 
recognised and measured. In addition to these known 
lines,, the photojeraj^ shows a relatively strong line in the 
uUra-vioIet, which nss a wave-length 3730, or nearly so. 
The wide slit does not permit of quite the same accuracy 
of determination of position as was possible in the case 
of the spectra of stars. For the same reason, 1 cannot 
be certain whether this new Uoe is really single, or is 
double or multiple. In the diagram the line is represented 
broach to indicate its relative great intensity. 

This line appears to correspond to f of the typical 
spectrum of white stars (Pkil. Trans.y 1880^ p. fnih In 
these stars the line is less strong than tbe hydrogen line 
near G; but in the nebula* it is much more mtense Uan 



Ty In the nebula, tbe hydrogen lines F and Hy are 
thin and defined, while in the white stars they are broad, 
and winged at the edges. The typical spectrum has been 
added, for the sake of comparison, to the diagram. 

I cannot say positively, that the lines of hydrogen 
between Hy and the line at 3730 are absent If they 
exist in the spectrum of tbe nebula, they must be rela¬ 
tively very feeble. I suspect, indeed, some very faint 
lines at this part of the spectrum, and possibly beyond 
X 3730, but I am not certain of their presence. I hope, 
by longer exposures and with more sensitive plates, to 
obtain information on this and other points. It is, j^r- 
haps, not too much to hope, that the further knowledge 
of the spectrum of tbe nebulae afforded us by photo¬ 
graphy, may lead, by the help of terrestrial experiments, 
to more definite information as to the state of things 
existing in those bodies. 


THE ACTION OF CARBONATE OF AMMONIA 
ON THE ROOTS OF CERTAIN PLANTS^ AND 
ON CHLOROPHYLL BODIES^ 


1. Roots, 


'pHE observatbns which led to |he first of these papers 
A were originally made many years ago on Eu^orUa 
peplus, and have now been extencied to other geMin. A 
plant of £. pepius having been dug up and carefully 
washed, the smaller rootlets may be placed under the 
microscope without further preparation, tbe thicker roots 
may be examined by means of sectitms. If such roots 
are left, before being examined, in a solution of carbonate 
of ammonia (1 to 7 per 1000) for a short time (varyii^ 
from a few minutes to several hours), th^ present a 
wtmderfuUy changed appearance. Tne most striking 
alteration vs tbat toe sutface of tbe root assumes a lmg%^ 
tMtUnalfy striped appearasue^ due to longitudinal rows of 
darker brown crils, alternating with lighter coloured 
rbkis.^ The darlmr colour is seen under a high power to 
be due to tbe presence of innumerable rounded gnuMlM 
pf a bsown tint, which tbe lighter-coloured cells are with* 
Out Similerbrown gramdts are deposited in oelis scab' 
tered throughout the parenchyma, and markedly in tht 
elaifeitcd endoderm eells surrouAdlng the v«icillar 


Tbs dmanlei are apperently neither verinoit nor iitty* 
Ibr they are not removed, by alcoho^ ot etbor; they Me> 
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however, slowly acted on by caustic potash, and seem to 
be of the nature of protein. 

It will be observed that the most remarkable part of 
the phenomenon is that the granules are only formed in 
some of the external cells, and that these cells are, before 
the treatment with ammonia, indistinguishable in shape 
or by their contents from their fellows, which are un< 
affected bv the solution. 

There is, however, a curious functional difference be¬ 
tween the two classes of cells, namely, that the granular 
cells do not produce root-hairs, which arise exclusively 
from the cells of the light-coloured rows. With this fact 
may be compared an observation of Pfeffei^s, that the 
root-hairs of the gemmae of. Marchantia grow only from 
certain definite cells. He describes a similar state of 
things in Hydrocharis, but with these exceptions it seems 
not to have been hitherto suspected that root-hairs arose 
from cells in any way specialised. 

In connection with this fact, the theory suggests itself 
that the light-coloured cells have been emptied in conse¬ 
quence of the granules having been used up in the deve¬ 
lopment of the root-hairs. But this view is not compatible 
with the fact that lighUcoloured cells may often be found 
which have not produced root-hairs. Again, in the case 
of Cyclamen, root-hairs are produced from granular cells. 
Effects similar to those now described were observed in 
some other Euphorbiacious plants, e,g. Phvllanthus com- 
pressus, though not in all the genera of this family which 
were observed. Among genera belonging to other families 
may be mentioned Drosophyllum and Cyclamen, as 
showing the phenomenon especially well. Altogether 49 
genera were observed; of these 15 were conspicuously 
acted on, and 11 in a slight degree^ making toother 20 
genera, while the roots of the remaining 23 genera were 
not acted on in any plain manner. 

Before attempting to draw any conclusions, a few more 
details must be taken into account. The root must be 
alive, otherwise no precipitation will take place; the pro¬ 
cess is therefore a vital one, and seems in some measure 
to resemble ''aggregation,” as it occurs in the tentacles 
of Drosera. In both cases carbonate of ammonia is the 
most efScient re-agent^ but other salts, such as nitrate of 
ammonia, produce a similar effect. What the nature of 
the process may be, must remain doubtful. The view 
here su^ested is that the granular matter is of the natuae 
of an excretion; the arrangement of the dark-coloured 
cells in rows agrees with what we know of the disposition 
of certain cells whose function is admittedly to contain 
excretions. The granules are, moreover, deposited in the 
loose exfoliating cells of the root-cap where they cannot 
take part in the life of the root; and this fact points in 
the same direction. 

2. On the Action of Carbonate of Ammonia on Chlorophyll 
Bodies.-—Hit effects of solutions of carbonate of ammonia 
and of other fluids on the tentacles of Drosera, &c., was 
described in " Insectivorous Plants,” under the name of 
** aggregaiioH,** This process consists essentially in the 
appearance of curiously-sfaap^ masses, of an albuminoid 
nature, which undergo striking changes of form. The 
masses were believed to be protoplasmic, but this con¬ 
clusion has not been geherally accepted, and has been 
called in question by such authorities as Cohn and 
Pfeffer. The present paper is intended to show that 
carbonate of ammonia causes a kind of aggregation in 
chlorophyll bodies ; and as these are undoubtedly proto- 
[dasmi^ the belief in die pro^lasmic nature of the 
swgF^ted in Dros^ and other carnivorous 

The* changSVhich occur in the chlorophyll bodies may 
be well observed in thecase of Dionsea. If a young leaf 
is immersed for twenty-four hours in a solution of car¬ 
bonate of ammonia (7 to iboo^ and is then examined by 
making thin sections, the contrast with a normal leaf wiu 
be' found strikingly gneaL In most of the cdl^ not a 


single chlorophyll-grain can be seen, but in their place 
are found masses of translucent yellowish-green matter 
of diversified shapes, resembling in a general way the 
aggregated masses in the tentacles of Drosera. The 
matter is not exclusively derived from the chlorophyll- 
grains, but consists, in part, of matter deposited from the 
cell-sap, which is often the first to be formed, and is after¬ 
wards surrounded by the green matter derived from the 
chlorophyll-grains. 

The same process may be observed in Drosera, and 
here it is not necessary to make sections, as the chloro¬ 
phyll-grains may be wdl seen at the bases of the tentacles. 
Many observations were made in this way, and also by 
means of sections. In the case of Drosera it was possible 
to show that the chlorophyll-grains may recover from the 
effects of the carbonate—and this is a fact of some im- 

S ortance. After placing drops of various solutions on the 
iscs of leaves still attached to their plants, green spheres 
or green zones surrounding a central purple mass were to 
I be found in the tentacles. In this case it will be seen 
tliat the chlorophyll grains join with the purple cell-con¬ 
tents in forming aggregated masses. These masses were 
observed to be in constant slow movement. The leaves 
I were then syringed with water and left to themselves for 
some days. When again examined, the green spheres 
had in large part disappeared, and instead of them normal 
chlorophyll-grains were found. 

Other observations were made on Drosophyllum, Sarra- 
cenia, Primula sinensis, Dipsacus, Pelargonium, Cyclamen, 
and many other genera, with vario is results. In some 
cases the chlorophyll-grains disappeared, and the green 
masses were formed, in other cases hardly any effect was 
produced ; in others again the chlorophyli-grains became 
confluent and formed curious horse-shoe like masses in 
the bottoms of the cells. 

In the case of Spirogyra the effects of the carbonate 
were well marked, the spiral chlorophyll body breaking 
up into variously formed rounded and pear-shapea 
masses, which slowly changed their outline. Here also 
plainly-marked deposition of fine granular matter from 
the cell-sap was caused by the ammonia solution. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that whether or not the 
argument from the facts here given in favour of the proto¬ 
plasmic nature of the aggregates in Drosera be considered 
valid, the observations themselves possess some inde¬ 
pendent interest. 

NOTES 

In the New Code it is satisfactory tn find that science is 
placed on a fair footing. While iiv elementary schools, the 
substratam of instruction, in the form of ” obligatory subjects,” 
is reading, writing, and arithmetic, still the grants for optional 
subjects are such to encourage teachers to make them a 
regnlar part of education. In the class-subjects for older 
sdiolars, for example, we find geography and elementary 
sdeoce, and these it Is recommended, shoidd be illustrated as 
far as possible, by maps, diagrams, specimens, and simple ex¬ 
periments. In geography the subjects for the dlflhrent standards 
are carefully gradnat^; in Standard V„ for example, such 
subjects as latitude and longitude, .day and night, and the 
season^ are set down; under Standsid VL, among othvsabjeati^ 
are the “circumstances which determine climate;'* and under 
Standard VIL, “the ocean, currents, and tides,igetteralamnge- 
ment of the planetary system, the phMs of the moon.” Under 
Elementary Science, again, the object of the instruction li stated 
to be the enldvatlon of “haMti of exact observation, statement, 
and reasoning.” For the first itandards, lessons la “ oommon 
objects, such as familiar animals, plants and subitanees em- 
plcyed in ordlnaiy llfc^” an to be gbreB, For Standard IV, 
ffiere it required “a more advanced knowledge of apeeUlgroups 
of oommon oljecb, such as (e) udnali or plimti, with partk^ 
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lar refdrenec to agriculture; (^) BubBtancei employed in arU and 
mannhcturea ; (e) the tlmpler kinds of physical and mechanical 
appliances, t,g. the thermometer, barometer, lever, pulley, wheel 
and axle, spirit-level.'' Fur Standard V. ue have "(o) animal 
and {dant life ; (i) the chemical and physical principles involved 
in one of the chief industries of England; (r) the physical 
and mechanical principles involved in the construction of the 
commoner instrument*, and of the simpler fwms of indus¬ 
trial machinery,” For Standards VI, and VII, the preceding 
subjects are set down " in fuller detail.” If two class subjects are 
taken, the second must be, in the lower division, either geography 
or elementary science; in the upper division, history is added. 
Grants are also to be given for specific subjects, and in the 
schedule setting forth the subjects, the instruction is divided into 
three stages, and includes such subjects as animal physiology, 
botany, principles of agriculture, chemistry, physics (in two 
diviuons—sound, light and beat, and magnetism and electricity). 
The syUabns under the various subjects has evidently been care¬ 
fully considered, so as to give the pupil a fair knowledge of 
leading facts and principles. It is evident tliat the New Code, 
so far as science is concerned, is a great advance on the previous 
one; science has at last something like fair play, and the next 
stage will doubtless be to include its elements among the obli¬ 
gatory subjects. There is now, at all events, a real stimulus 
given to teachers to encourage the pupils to take it up, and 
every precaution has evidently been taken to stamp out mere 
learning by rote, and to secure that what science is taught shall 
be real. 

Thk first report of the Royal Commissioners on Technical 
Education has been issued. It states that the Commissioners 
have conducted their inquiry into the instruction of the indus¬ 
trial classes under the following headsThe instruction of the 
proprietors and ^uperior managers engaged in industrial pursuits • 
that of the foremen, and that of the workmen. During their 
recent visits to France and the north of Italy, they have col¬ 
lected data bearing on each of those heads, but they consider it 
is not desirable to publish the whole of the information thus 
obtained, until they have possession of the corresponding facts 
about other countries, including the United Kingdom, To pub¬ 
lish the information at present withont comment, would involve 
great risk of its not being properly understood, and the Coounis- 
sionvi are not yet themselves sufficiently informed to be able, in all 
cases, to present trustworthy conclusions. At the same time, 
they think it desirable to make known, without unnecessary 
delay, certain very recent changes in the French laws on public 
InftnctioD, as well u the purport of others still under coiuider- 
ation. These changes are aflecting, and will farther afleet, the 
ordinary and higher elementary instruction, both literary and 
t e c hni cal, of the wmkmen and foremen in France. With the 
object of showing their mflocnce upon the former class, an 
account is given of the present and recent position of various 
branches of instmcdon in that countiT. nport proceeds.to 
give volnminous details respecting the systeau pursued in French 
demeotary schools and training colleges. Information ia also 
given respecting adult art schools, shelter sehoob, State grants 
for technleal instruction, and tha outlay of French mnnicipali- 
ties for loeil technical (Vacation. These points are dwdt npon 
aa UlastraUag the activity fat France in all that relates to the 
lastnation of actisans. In euncluding their weport, the Ctmi- 
nlnloiiecs state that they wish it to be distinetly onderatoed that 
ibqp have not made aiqr reconuneodadod for Ae Impivveinent 
of the Instroction of our own ardiana beyond the introdoction 
of BMmial work in some Of the elementary idiodls. They have 
refkainad at praaent from forther not *»■<**»«* 

they are not fuBy alive to the need of greatly impntyiqg general 
andteehnkaltnOiiiiigln thb eonntmlmt bccaiiw th^r are at 
pnient only at the ontNt .oil ^ 


At the half-yearly general meeting of the Scottish Meteoro¬ 
logical Society held in Edinburgh on Wednesday, papers were 
read by Mr. Clement L. Wragge, on the observatious made by 
him on Ben Nevis last summer; by Mr. Buchan, on the results 
I of the Ben Nevis observations, with more special reference to 
the Weather Forecasts; and by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, on the 
Smallpox Epidemic in London daring 1881. A gold medal from 
the Council of the Society was presented to Mr. Wragge in 
recognition of his valuable services in connection with the 
Ben Nevis observations. 

I On Wednesday evening, at 7 o'clock. Professors Abel and 
Roscoe, on behalf of the Chemical Society, the Society of Che¬ 
mical Industry, and the Institute of Chemistry, received a large 
number of distingtti‘<bed guests in the Crystal Palace, where re- 
I freshments were provided. Fifteen hundred invitations were 
ssued and accepted, not merely within the limits of the Unit^ 
Kingdom, but in continental countries, and several eminent 
I chemists from France and Germany came over expressly to join 
I the gathering. The Crystal Palace was diosen as the meeting 
place because of the International Electrical Exhibition now being 
held there ; and the party dispersed themselves about the various 
I exhibits. It was a gala nigltt at the Palace, and the different 
elechric lighting systems were shown at their best, The magni- 
fieent display by Edison in theConcert Room and Entertainment 
Hall elicited much admiration; so also did the fine candelabrum 
of 96 Maxim lights, executed in cut-glass by Messrs. Defries and 
Sons, and exhibited by the Electric Power and Generator Com¬ 
pany. These lights are fed by a Maxim dynamo-electric machine 
capable of Feeding 100 Maxim lamps of 30 candle-power each. 
The incandescent lamps of Mr. Lane-Pox, exhibited by the 
Anglo-American Brush Electric Company, the Bright system 
exhibited by the British Electric Light Company, and the Swan 
system were visited in turn, as also were the suite of apartments 
in the northern gallery lit by Edison's lamps. The visitors 
scattered about the various stalls, and a special train carried 
most of them away to town at 9.30 p.m. 

Mx. Clcment L. Wraqgs sends ns the following communi¬ 
cation The observations on Ben Nevis will probably be con. 
tinued daring the coming summer, and with this view I hope 
soon to revisit Lochaber, but it is yet too early to refer to 
definite arrangements. The museum I have placed in StaSbrd, 
the county town of my family, is lent to the town and cunn^ 
for twenty-one years, thereafter to become a gift if certain con* 
ditiona have been complied with. The meteorological station 
there will probably be started next month. I regret to say that 
my negotiations for a central high level observatory on the Peak 
have fallen through. The owner of one portion of die land, 
annoyed by the operationa of the Ordnance surveyors, has tuned 
a deaf eu to my appeal, beinj}; determined to prevent any further 
trespass; and the agent for another could only give me permis¬ 
sion under conditions, one of which was that it would rest with 
me to compensate the tenants for distubance of game. More- 
over, the Meteorological Office could not see its way to provide 
an^bserver, on the ground of indirect tdegraphic commanica. 
don. The instnimenU were all in readiness; and thebaioineter, 
a find ” Board of IVade,” reading to a3'6, made to my ardor by 
Messrs. Adle and Wedderbom of this city in anticipation of no 
difficulty, is at present hanging practically idle. A aeries of 
h^levd Meteorological stadons in direct connecdon with Ben 
Ne^ would, I oonaidier, be of the utmost velue; and until we 
get th^ yn cadnot hope to perfect ow system of weathn fore- 
cas^ 

Tbm Cfiotmt relatiog to Um protection of eahlee Is not the 
only one eddeh will be .held b Paris nest April A dreolu 
has bacn sent to tha different powgrr aakt^ them to a^ 
pobt sdendfle. delegates to determbe ^ eaaet kagffi of the 
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nercory colnnm. wluch it to l>e considered u equal to an ohm; 
secondlj, to select a new standard for comparing the photo¬ 
metric power of several lights; thirdly, to establish a plan of 
common co-operation for studying atmospheric electricity as 
proposed by Sir William Thomson, and adopted unanimously 
by the Congress of Electricians. 

Tat FVench Minister of Ftiblic Works having sent a delegate 
to report on the Smoke Abatement Exhibition, it u supposed 
that M. Cochery will be obliged to reconsider his refusal to send 
delegates to the Electrical Exhibition at the Crystal Palace 
which extraordinary step has caused great disappointment in 
various qnaners. 

In dte £tmt de VA^jlrk, Spublished by the new governor- 
^neral, we see that the Algerian system of ncteorologiea! 
observation extends from Mpgador to Tripoli. The number of 
idatioas is forty-eight, but only thirty-six send daily reports by 
td^nms. The wamings of the Algerian meteorological oilice 
ere tdegraphcd to twelve commercial seaports on the coast 
Algeria. The moot southern station is Waiglo, in the desert 
where Logheuat, Tiqigurt, and some others have been located. 
This office is direct^ by the staff of military engineers inde¬ 
pendently of Paris, 

A FBW months ago the Eev. W. S. Green, of Carrigallne, 
Co. Cork, started on a mountaineering expedition to New 
Zealand. Mr. Green was accompanied by two Swiss guides, 
and a telegram just received atmnunces that the party has suc¬ 
ceeded in making the ascent of Mount Cook. 

A DILL for compelling railway companies to U'lC continuous 
brakes has passed the second reading in the House of Ixtids. 

Sir John LuBnuCK, as president of the Linnean Society, 
will give a soirit on Tuesday evening at the Society's Rooms, 
Burlington House. 

The Berlin Society of Commercial Geography, which .has 
been in existence for about two years, has already developed a 
wonderful amount of activity. It publishes two organs, one 
weekly, under the title of Export, the other NachrUhte fur \ 
WeUiandd und Volkmrihtckaft at longer intervals. In both | 
ot)pms, while the development of German commerce is mainly 
kept in view, that object is sought to be promoted by obtaining 
at first band a scientific knowledge of the products and peoples 
of the variiius countries of the world. The papers and notes on 
4he« points are all of great interest, and form important contri¬ 
butions to various aspects of geographical science. In tliis 
respect they form a marked contrast to the pnblicatbns of 
similar societies in other countries, and we see one more evi¬ 
dence of the thoroughness of education in Germany, and of the 
utility of science in all departments of activity. Ibis Society, 
there is little doubt, will be of great service to the development of 
Gernuui commerce; it scenu to have competent correspondents 
in all parts of the world. 

EARTRQUAKtt are reported fnam the following localities:— 
On Pehnuny 47, at 9.15 t.m., a number of weak shoeks were 
noticed at Roveredo, hetiag abont sfz to seven secends. Thqr 
weite also felt at and ffir non violently at BelHnsona. 

On Match 4, at 9.5 p.in., a violent shock, aecoihpanied by sub- 
ternmetn nob^ was Idt kt St. Jdbatm In the Wietdfaaig Condtot 
iHunguy), Theidindc lasted fwe saeoiids, and proceeded in 
riie direction from fltnrth to north. An ondidatory and mode¬ 
rately violent earthquake occurred on Matdk II, at s.54 a.m. at 
'Metkovidi. on (ha road to Mostar (the locna of the pieseat revo¬ 
lutionary dutorbaacM). Itadiiectiou wnafnMn north to soeth. 
The volcaidG pbenomean wl^, ItaN Jhtety elatpoed the inhabi- 
teato of the .Atolian coast have not yet ewsed, TbcN is now 
no doubt that a submarine crater has been fomed, A short 


time ago a tolerably violent riiock of earthqn^ was felt, accom¬ 
panied by subtenunean roaring and hlssmg. At the same time 
a strong ^our of sulphuretted hydrogen rose from thn sea. A 
thick layer of a gelatine-Ilke mineral matter covers the surfaoe 
of the sea to a great distance, and floats upon it like a layer of 
oil. It is not disturbed by ihe sea being in a high state of agita¬ 
tion, but has, on the contrary, a tranquilllshig e^et upon the 
motion of the waves. 

A TELEGRAM received at Constantinople, March 8l, announces 
I that three strong shocks of earthquake were felt on that day on 
the island of Chios. The population had taken refuge in tents, 
the temperature is excessively high. 

Further intelligence received from Panama states that 
duriug the recent earthquake in Costa Rica there was no loss of 
life whatever, and the damage to property was unimportant. 

It is related by MM. Mtci de Leplnay and Nicati {J^ur. de 
PAyt.), that after a mountain exenrsion, and five hours among 
snow-fields, one of them found all artificial lights in town 
(catidles and oil lamps) to appear distinctly green; the effect last¬ 
ing from 7.30 to 11 p.m. This case of temporary daltonism 
for red i.s attributed to the fatigue of the retina for red persisting 
much longer than that for other colours. The authors describe 
a simple experiment by which this persistence may be verified. 
Three coloured glasses are token, red, green, and blue, which, 
with average illumination, all bring the visual acuteness to about 
tlie same value. Having nearly shut the shutters and placed 
himself a few yards from a white board with printed letters of 
different sizes on it, the observer finds that, at the first, he can, 
with the blue gla-^s, make out pretty distinctly the letters of 
medium kuso ; whereas, with the red glass, the visual acutette.ss 
is so much reduced, that he cannot even distiuguish the board. 
But if the darkness be continued, he observes that, whereas the 
visual acuteness does not sensibly increase with the blue glass, 
he is presently a)>Ie, with the red, to make out, first the board, 
and then the largest letters. The visual acuteness in the latter 
case increases, at first quickly, then more slowly, for half an 
hour, when it becomes nearly stationary. Green glass gives 
retolts intermediate between the others. It is important to 
remark, that in all cases, even after an hour and a half, the 
visual acutenebS with the red glass reoMuns coasiderably less 
than with the blue. 

A SHALL herbarium of plants, some thirty-five centuries old, 
must be an object of considerable interest. Such an one has 
recently been formed by Dr. Schweinfurth, from garlands found 
on the breasts of mummies discovered lost year at Deir el 
Bahari, by MM. Brugnch and Maspero. Two garlands on the 
body of the King Aames I., consisted (according to a letter of 
the Doctor's published in Archives des Sciences) of leaves of 
Egyptian willow (.Sz/^ *a/sa/), folded twice, and sewed side by 
side along a branch of the date-palm, so forming clasps for 
separate flowers inserted in the folds. The flowers were those 
of Acacia Nilotiea, of Npmphcea earuha, with isolated petals, of 
Akea ficifoUa, and of a Ddphinium, believed to be orkntaU. 
The garlands of the other kings contained flowers of Carikamut 
Hmtorhu, and the folded leavfts were those of ARmsuo/t Xsem- 
iM, Leaves of the common water-melon {Cmmis Htrtdim) 
were also found on the body of Neb-Seni, a high loiest of the 
twentieth dynasty. Dr. Sdiweinfiirth managed to preserve many 
of the leaves and flawen, Iqr moistening them, then potting In 
alcohol, then spreading out and drying. A remaiAmhle thing U 
the pteservaflon of edoar of the eUorophyll violet 
nmm, green in the water-melon leavca. AR (he epedto nlned 
ere BtlU found in the'Ehnt; end thqr effoid «BampIto of hoCh 
spontaneous and coltivatod plento, Oondmdng lor mioy dedtiifto 
without verietlon. 
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T 7 b liave received part 4 of vol 11 of *'Ap]wlac1im,"lhe 
organ of the *' Appalachian ^fountain Club ’ This Club is 
attempting to do in the Uniud States what the Alpine Clubs 
are doing tn Europe, and dwing the few years ef Its existence, 
has accomplnhed much in atnnalatbig a knre of science and 
noontam hwuty 111 the conmnmty, also in mahing the monn 
tauih more accessible, and the more interesting parts better 
kn >wn The part before us contains several iiiterc ting papeis, 
mainly on the picturesque ind historical a pects of the Appa 
lachnns, but includes a iiaper giving useful elementary in tinctun 
in geodesy, Ibe Club includes many n mes well known in I 
science in its list, and fiom the present an 1 prcvioub number of I 
Its j uinol, we jucl„e that it is doing good work 

In some experiments with flashing signals by the electric li(,ht, 
c inducted on the evening of the 8th, at Wool ^ ich, the cl ud 
were lit up at intervals as far as the zenith over Chislehurst 
Common, a distance of between five and six miles 1 he sky 
u IS everywhere oveicist, but the clouds weie nut lunging low 
St the ti ue 

Ai the Fills Acidemy of Sciences, on Monday, M Blivier, 
mining engineer, cUled attention to the disappearance of the 
sardine from the coa t of linttiny, where it use 1 ti I ting m the 
fl her nen 15 000,000 fr a year lie attributed tbi to 1 change in 
the direction of the Gulf Stream, which aUo accounted for the 
tiiilU winter and early spring On the su gestioi of M Faye, 
the qicstion was refeired to a committee composed of MM 
Faye, Jan sen, Danhree, ind Admiral Jurien 

Thf grand A>ir/a given ly Admiral Mouchez at the Ob ervi 
toiy of Pans, on Monday, Mirch 13 wis sery successful 
E ectncity formed 1 pron inent feature of the entertainment 
Ihe Ulummation of the Salon du Nord by Faure accumu 
lators lasted from 10 p m 111 7 in the nioniing without the 
slightest intermption Twenty five Swin limis were fed by 1 
weight of 2500 kilograms in the accumulators On the fallowing 
day at 6 ocloci an experiment was made befire Admiral 
Mouchez to show that about half of the electricity contained ui 
the apparatus had not been need Ibe total force so accu 
nittlated is valued at 40 horse power, which agrees with the 
determination given by Sir William Thomson and other expert 
menteis 

Thb Vienna apicnltnrists will hoi 1 an Intornahonal Exhibition 
of live bees, honey, wax, hives, and all other ot jects relating to 
bee culture, on April 8 15 next Most I nropean as well as 
Trans oceanic eountrie will be represerted This is the fir t 
exhibition of the kind m Vienna 

Nbak St Etienne (France) n new geyser his been discovered 
At a depth of 1500 metres a sem of h t water was tapjied, and 
the re ult is an intermittent fountain which sends its water to a 
height of 26 metres 1 he geyser ejects carbonic acid as well as 
hot water 

At the monthly meeting of the Council of the Royal Histon 
calbociety, held March 17, Lord Aberdare in the chair, Mr 
F Ldward Dove, of Lmcoln s Inn, was unanimously elected 
becrataiy to the Society 

Tkb Emperor of Russia has allotted to the St Peteraburg 
Geographic^ Society a sun of 20^000 roublls as a subsidy 
lowaids the erection of a second Russian pohr station in Nova 
2 waMa It Is expected Uutt laeut Andneir«dll be appointed 
Uuef oT 4 iba new tup" 

ACGMonw to the ZmsAm omC dim m 

KorCh Chfa ii *iiA permliskHi to ran a locomodve kti been 
gieate^hvtheaiuhodtioiL armflee «f line have alreedpbeen 
Utdoum. Tba loeoMlre one oenMneled an «hiil|grt by 
«abi«moifcflwn,«nfilifaldtobav«r7eMltablpdiMi TUh 


Is the first railway ever constructed on Chiuere soil for the 
Chincbe themselves, and with the consent of the ontboimes 
The abortive Slianghai Woosung line wis halt by foreign 
engineers with foreign capital, again t the wish of the Chinese 
Government 

1 HE od litions ti the /oolog cal Society s Gardens during the 
}a twurk include two Martinique Water hens {I\nrphyrm mar 
tmuus), captnred at sea, presetted ly lieut A H Oliver, 
K N a Macaque Mmkey [MaeacHt cynamolgus) from India, 

1 resented by Mrs IIill, a Blotched Genet [Gtmetta /fgrpnuijfrom 
South Africa deposited, two RulE (Af<uhttes pugnax), two 
1 st 1 liatik [Totanui eaiidru) Brill h, parcha&ed, twj Common 
Badgeib (.V taxtu), lx>ru in the Gardens, 

Ol/A ASTRONOMICAL LOIUMN 

Fuk Aiikuacihng iRANSii oi VpNus—In reply to a 
]uestim in the llou e of Commons on Mm lay the Secretary 
of the liea my state] that in cmucction with the pro|osed 
ob eivation of this jbenomer 11, 275/ had aln dy been vote I 
on a supplementary esUmate fur 1881 2 14 680/ is provided m 
the Cu il Service e ti nates for the coini ig financial year, a id it 
IS aniicijiatel that about 1000/ will le lequircd m the year 
18834 far the rcluctim of the obsenatims A ship f war 
wuul 1 cn vey a party to and from Ma logascar We believe it 
Is projmsed to occui-y 1 slaUun 011 the west coa t of this 1 land, 
the inctc r logical conditions being more favoural le tliin on the 
ei tern coast, though there is u iderstooi to be a di advantage 
(any income me ice from which the pre ence of avesbcl >f war 
in ly obviate) that the w cst co 11 is nut diiectly under the control 
of the central g veinmei t rf the islan I 

It IS known that the 1 cce saiy arrangement are being made, 
with the a si tance of a ci tinmtee of the H yal Society, who 
hive named Mr E J Stom, the KadclilTc observer, to be 
d rcctiiig astr nomer If luece s altenls the Biili-h expedi* 
li s n uch will be due t< the energy and di crimination which 
Mr St me i exercising in that rather laborious position, as 
h wtt by his report to the Intiriialional Committee on the 
Ttan It, held at 1 arts last Octal ct We nnderstaud it is pro 
po cd to itnll the intei ding ol servers, as far as can be d 11 e, m 
I leparation f r the sj ecnl features to be noted, un ler the 
1 in cdi ite d rection of Mr Stone, at the Kadchffc Ohservatory, 
0*fo d 

Till Toioi RMtii OF THE PiANir Mars—F rof Schupa 
relli ha publi hed a second important memoir, entitled ” 0*«r 
vazioui Astr nomichc e Fisiche sull As e di Kotazione e suUa 
I pografi i del Pianeta Morte {ReaU AccaitmtadetLiaea, 

anni cclxxv 11 1880-81), to which we shall refer more particu 
lorly in an early c lumn By c nihming bis ol servations at the 
opposiu n 1879 bo w ith those made at the favouiable opposi 
tion of 1877 be finds the position of the equator of Man 
referred to the earth s equator as follows —Ascending node 
(1880), in 48° 7 8, iiichnati m 36” 22 9—figures differing little 
from those provisiunnlly adoptM by Mr Maitb 

Cbraski 8 \ ARi \ni B Star, U Cbphei —Mr G Knott, 
wnting from Cuckfield on March 20, remarks that a conve 
niently observable senes of minima of Ceraskis vatiable, U 
Cephei (DM 81*, 25), has come round again He obtained a 
good,setof obseivatun on March 18, from which the date of 
minimum (middle of phase) comes out March i8d I2h aim 
G M r , or about aim later than the time deduced from cany 
uig on bebm dt s epbemens {Asttan NacA. 2382), using ha 
parud, a 49a7703d The magnitude of the star at minimum 
was 9 5i,'whi^, Mr Knott observes, coufirms an impression 
that hM iireaented itself to him from an examination of the 
light dtrve, that at alternate mmmt the star tauehes a smewAat 
lifer magjpstvde as a nOt 1 he diflerence is not neat, about 
two or three tenths of a magnitude, but he believes It has a real 
iwtiat i»ity> an interesting result, if it shoul 1 be confirmed 

Frof Pu;kerin& mhu *'PhotoiaetricMeasuie$of the Variable 
Stm fi Periei ad D M 81*, 25,** has the reoiark • ** Thdatar 
D Bf. 81*, iSfididtorvartablerOr ItsliAt mfndcs fam ow ieM i fy 
gim by Ghsenappi.^ Mr Knott Ante that the atartscertenly 
variable to the extent Of about six teiths 6f ti attgttimde, btt is 
net ntaMe to mgr anything as le ha peiM It b a deaMedly 
ruddy coloured star. Place for 1855*0.10 R A bb. jftau hiti, 
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Deel+Si* i&’S- >tar is No. 113-4 of Fodoreako’s 
Cfctftlogiiffi 

The%llowiiij' are times of minima of U Cephei to the end 
of April, infenred by Mr. Knott from his observations on ' 
March 18• 

K m. h. m. 

March as ... 13 o G.M.T. April 12 ... 10 37 G.M.T. 

28 ... II 39 „ 17 ... 10 16 „ 

April a... II18 „ 23 ... 9 55 n 

7 - »58 „ 27... 934 


that Prof. Hariacher worked for several years at its improve* 
ment, and that his success was acknowledged by the award, at 
the Faria Exhibition, of two gold medals. 

The Hariacher meter is constructed os follows >>For the 
movable stafl^ on which the Woltmann meter is fried, an im¬ 
movable staff or rod is substituted, which is planted firmly in 
the bed of the river, and along which the meter ^es up and 
down daring the observations on any one vertical. This rod is 
a cast-iron tube, with a solid point at the lower end, a, A (Fig, 


CURRENT METER OF PROF. A. R. 
HARIACHER^ 

PROF. HAKLACllER, of the Technical High School at 
^ Prague, was the first to coastmct a current meter which 
obviates all the difficulties and drawbacks of the instruments 



or indicator. The weight of the screw a, the shaft d, and tktt 
brass box ^ which comes the shaft, is balanced I7 a oonnter* 
weight d, (Fin. 1, a, and 3). This keeps the axis of the Inrin- 
pitvioadr«ttiilQyed. The Harladier enneDt meter permits the moniina perf^ horlaontal position. The screw, d„ senee 

to«g«Utethei*^c#thes^^ 

It Is unnecessaiy to describe all the st^in the invention of ft. ^ H 

the pnsent form ^ the Hariacher metS® It it miffleient to my i. kSSSfhS? riStTTSl 
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v«nts the instnunent Apptoechinff too eloaeljr to the bed of the 
nver, vhere it nu^t be injured or retuded by obstacles In 
the interior of the cylinder, c, there u a cylindric case, r. (Figs 
3, ^ and 5) in which a bmss spring is fastened, and ttirongh 
which the pin, e^, is carried To this pin (he end of the sus 
pending rope, d, b fastened The internal diameter of the 
cylinder, c, is a little larger than the outside diameter of the 
hollow rod. A, on which it is to slide Ihe part, r, to which 
the rope is attached, is connected with c byan arm which passes 
through a vertical sht m the hollow rod, A Thus the instru 
ment u kept always, if the pipe. A, is properlj^laced, with its 
axis normal to the ptme of the cross section ‘The cyUuder, c. 
It also fitted with r >llers, which render the motion on the 
fixed rod easy After the instiument has been placed on the 
rod or stafT, a bracket, B (Fig l), with a pulley, rj, is attached 
at the top, and the rope is carried over this pulley The 
rope, 1), IB wound on a barrel, F This barrel is fixed with 
the frame,/i, and the pm, A, on the arm, o (1 iza l 6 and 7) 
whiidi u firmly fastened to the hollow rod, A With the barrel 
IS connected tne apparatus, registering the depth at which the 
meter is at any moment Tbe fan, and gearing, regulate 
the rate of rotation of the barrel and permit the adjustment of 
the speed of tbe meter in its descent along the rod, A By the 
handle, the meter is again raised 1 he lever, /7, and ratch'^t 


Fig 6 



wlieel,>^ (Fig 6), arrest the rotation of the barrel The movement 
begins as soon as the ratchet is lifted by the lever On tbe 
frame of the barrel, p, are fa tened the contact screws, 1, 3 

- ' • .. ' • ■ ircwt 


^igs 1, 6 and 7), for attaUiing ^e wires of the electric ciremt 
Ihe screw, l, is connected with the ropsi, D, which u a copper* 
wire rope covered with insulating material The rope is in 
dectnc contact with the shsft of the screw thr 
$)* heeause an insulated wire, tj (Fin 
the losrer end of the pm, and the loop ^ 0 
* *0^ 3)> whicK fasten the spnng to t 


electnc contact with the shaft of the screw tlmough the spnng, Cs 

1-i-.-j- a 5 and 3), connects 

- —„ -r ^ we screws, ^ 

(Figs. 8 and 3), which fasten the spnng to the brass ftume, ^ 
Tlie other eonanctor is the csst iron pipe. A, which is in contact 
with the rest of the apparatus tbrou^ the ports c, Qt/v/t and 
~ ^ These psets are connected sMth the screw ^ 

«-"**-{ o wire Into the loop of screw 3 

_ flie water line can be ragbtered 

Mriodly. The ngisttring appuatos, H (Fig i), has two 
dialh one narUeg rmhitkiu and the ot& hundreds <tf 
rtvoiQtioosi 

If dulr^aiee^ag aniaguMot can be added, the rota- 
ttois of On hialer being marked on a slip of paper In the aetae 
wa^asbawntliig tet^phorolmmogfeph Prof. Hubcher 
1MH Ob arnu^acatbiletetmlBbig the variation of rdo^at 


a given fixed point The battery, 1, and the clock, or indicator, 
K, mth the rod, A, carrying the meter, are placed on a float, P 
Ihe sight vane, k, is fastened to the rod, A, so that it is paridlel 
to the plane of the cross section, and then the axis of the serew 
IS nirmal to the cross section and parallel to the current Hie 
fljat IB anchored m large rivers and fastened ti guide ropes or 
poles in smaller streams As soon as the work at one vertical 
of the cross section is finished, the anchor ropes on one side 
are slackened and on the other tightened, so as to bring the 
float into a new position in an easy and a speedy manner Tbe 
float must be built so as to be capable of supporting four or five 
persons 

Ihe determination of the mean velocity it one vertical, by 
allow 1 ig the meter to slide once from the surface of the stream to 
the bottom, k aLComplished thus The meter, li, and all its 
conneanns, c r, icc are brought to within 1 few inches of the 
uflter surface, the fingers of the electric clock being set to xero. 
1 hen the barrel K, is released by the lever, A, Fig 6 As soon as 
the axis of the screw touches the water surface a signal is given, 
the electnc clock is brought inti tbe circuit by a spnng lever, 
\nd begins to count the rotations of the sucw It is necessary to 
commence with the meter some small distance above the water 
surface, in order that it may acquire tbe proper descending velocity 
ptevious to the counting of the rotations In a certain number of 
seconds the meter descends from m to N (Fig i), hiving at each 
point in Its descent acquired tbe velocity of rotation corresponding 
to tbe velocity of the u ater at that depth Dividing the number 
of revolutions by the number of seconds tbe rate of rotation cor 
responding to tne mean velocity it that vertical is f mnd The 
fict that the disk, r, (Figs 1, a, and 3), pieveuts the meter 
from descending exactly to the bottom entails a small correction 
This correction, however, will be more insignificant the larger the 
ditference of the heights m n and n o, that is, the deeper the river 
in uhii^ the observations are made It is a matter of course 
that the readings of the instrument at each vertical should be 
repeated, and the average of the results taken for the true mean 
velocity The results of single measurements will not diflUsr 
much from each other, but the repetition of the readmg will give 
a certainty that ill tbe variations of the velocity at the ^ven 
veittcil are allowed for 

Before using the meter, its constants must be determined in 
the same manner as with the Woltmann apparatus A length 
IS marked out in a still water basin, and the meter is frequently 
moved through this distance at dilTerent speeds It u essential 
that tbe movement of the boat or float on which Uie meter is 
fixed should be a uniform one 

1 be above description of the apjviratus will prove that the 
advantages of Ibu form of meter are of considerable importance. 


THE STORAOE OF ENERGY' 

'y IlL subject of this lecture has been colled by the world at 
^ large, even by well informed Pmui, "Ihe Storage of 
horce Why, then, have 1 ventured, in my title, to difler from 
so popular an authonty? For this simple reason—that you 
cannot store force any more than yon can store time There is 
as much difference between force and work, as there is between 
a mile and tbe speed of a train or between a ship and a voyage 
Work involves two distinct idos combined, whereas force only 
involves (me When a weight rests on the ground, the weight 
pushes tbe ground down with a certam force, and the ground 
pushes the weight up with the same force If, then, there were 
such a thmg as a storage of force, the mere resting of a weight 
on the gfoi^ would be such a storage, since the force exotn 
between the weight and the ground never grows less But, 1 
need hardly say. it would be b^nd the abihtv of the cleverest 
engineer to work a machiue, or drive a train, by using a weight 
resting 00 the ground, the very expression, "dead weight,'* 
ihoWB how useless it is for the practical purposes of prodidiig 
motion A weight restmg on the safety-^ve of a steam mwine 
may be a vefy good means of adjusting the prefsoie at wmdi 
tha valve shall open ami liberate the esoess steam, but thu 
w&ht witf never work me engine 

Work IS force exerted thronghspaee, if a weight P he raiaed 
through F frwt, P x F loot pounds of work will be done^ and 
there will be a store of P x F^ pounds of work in the railed 
weight 

Ae oondnuous enpoiutiim of tbe water from the seas end 
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rivm heat of th« aon, aad itt Mibeequmt dqxwit ta the 
fom of caia ob tba bilUop)i» at with anather vety large 

railed weight store of aad which k practical^ ntiUied 

wbea the water down the hilMda works out water<wheek 
and turbinea 

Various stores of ancigy arise from the leparatioa of two 
bodies whleh rlesire to come together. The vast 6ekls of coal 
lorn an eo^iroiaas store of energy, owing to the tendency of 
carbon to combine with oxygen. Copper which is foand pate 
and rit^ when separated from the oxygia with which it k com- 
bined in nature, are eranjdcs of the same kind. We may also 
have a store of energy arising from two bodies being too close 
tocher, wd which dmre to move apart; a.s, for example, in a 
coiled sprii^, in oomi>r«sa<d gas, in two sianlar raagnene poles, 
or in two cinijlnrly electrified bodies near together. 

The experirueDts now hhowu are exainples of energy previmbly 
^red being urilihcd. This grindstone is being turned by a fall* 
ing wei^i, the ventilating fan by falling water, this saw is 
worked by the gas-engine, the lathe by this galvanic battery, and 
the sewing in icliiue by three Faare accmnulators. 

The water which is falling from the top of the building, and 
wUch is worLing this turbine, was really stored in the dslem for 
drinkiim and washiog purposes, sad, although serving us as a 
store of energy, ir was not pumped up for thus purpose. Indeed 
the price cbvged for water by the water companies would ])ro> 
htbit its use for the production of power. For, with water at a 
pressure of 100 feet, and at as low a price as id. per 1000 gallon*. 

It would cost is. id. per horse-power per hour if the turlnne had 
80 per cent, efficiency. 

la addition to the natural •■tores of water-energy on our hill¬ 
tops, there are al a artificial store* of wa'er-energy, or Ann- 
strong’s water accumulators, as they are called, although invented 
long before Sir William Armstrong’s time, and which are em¬ 
ployed m many laige steel works, docks, &c. Water is periodi¬ 
cally fmuipcd into a cylinder with a heavily-weighted piston, 
which is therefore raised when the water is pumped in. If then 
at any moment, at any part of the work* power is required, a 
tap 11 open'd, and ihis large weight falling at the reservoir 
cylinder, drives out the water and performs the desired piece of 
work. 

Now I want to con*kIer how far it would be pna*ib]e to drive 
a trocar by one or other of these various source* of power. An 
ordinary tntiucar for forty-six pos'iengcrs weigh* 34 tons end 
when full of jieopJe about 44 ton*. To pnll sndi a car at the 
nue of -ix mile* an hour along an ordin.vy line reejuires about 
14 hnrse-power. To produce such an amount of poeer for one 
hour requires an expenditure of over 2,800,000 foot lbs of work, 
or if produced by a weight falling say through 10 feet, would 
require the weight to be over 100 tons. 

Armstrong’s water accumulators are therefore clearly useless 
for the jiurpohc, and coiled springs are too cumbersome. 

Steam-engioes are occasionally employed on tram-line*, and 
from the point of economy are much superior to horses ; but there 
k the great di-ndvaiitageof the smoke, noise, and the terror of the 
hones of other vehicles. A detached tramway engine weighs os 
much as a full car. con equently nearly half the totid horse-power 
eraidoyed is used in proj^lling the en'.{ine and boiler, aud there 
is also the wn-te of power caused by the rapid radiation of heat 
from the boiler of a somll engine. Gas-engines, though saving 
the weight of the boiler and coal, have the comiiensating disad- 
vmtage that per horse-power, the weight of a gas-engine is so 
much greater th.in that of a steam-engine, and cannot therefore 
at present be economically employed for tram-cars. 

Compressed air engines have been employed with considerable 
■weess by Col. Beaument for driving trauicars, and he has suc¬ 
ceeded in storing in one cubic foot of air at 1000 lbs. pressure 
per square inch enough energy to pull three tons about half a 
mile along an ordinary tramway. But successful as this system is 
from the point of economy, there is the same objection that there 
is to the steam tram, viz. the comparative great weight of the 
loeemotive. The detached compressed air engine weighs abotd 
7 tons, while the car fidl of passengers Is hardly < ton*, so that 
seven-twelfths of the total horse-power expended fi employed in 
pulling the compressed air engine alone. I understand It is pro¬ 
posed to build combined cncs and cmitpressed air engines, a 
change that will probably lead to a great.VDprovemeat. 

In order to obtain mechanical motkm, we reqvure a store of 
enei]OT, and Fome machine for oonvertbtg the eneigj stored hito 
meelunieal' work. JToW experiment rtwws that the wetoht of an 
eUetrie motor khul a M^ftkorien of thtwril^ ci a ■!»]]• 


atcam-^mpne boiler per haesa-fower dcuetoped. Electric 
motors, indeed, can be ecMy made to give out work at the nate 
of I horse-power per 50 Iba dead weight of madiiae^ and hence 
the greet advantage of using them for movable maduBery. (Expe¬ 
riment shown of drilling hulas in thick wood with ahond deetoo* 
motor and raUng large boxes with a small electric bout,] The 
most eccmomical .store of energy we can convert into m pcna n ical 
energy by the agency of deemity k evidently the energy of 
coal, and this u the store we sl^ mainly em|doy in demag 
deetric motors. That is to say, coal will be burnt to prodnoa 
mechanical motion, the mechanical mudon will work a magneto 
or dynamo electric maebine to produce an eledrk emrent, the 
electric current will he conveyed along the wires, and at the 
other end, by means of an riectro-motor, the electric euneut will 
be reconverted into mechanical work- [Experiment shown.] 
Instead of converting the electric cnirent enetsy into we- 
Chanieal motion I can convert it into heat, and 1 shall then 
have, os you see, the ordinary electric light. 

But if the engine breaks down, the eieotrk motor at the other 
end must stop, or tlie electric light go out; the constant occurrence 
of which accident has just decided the authorities at the h^nche-tw 
Railway Station to disoontinae the use of the electric ^ht. To 

K tent ihisefiect following fucI» an accident, anele^icacwmu- 
r is needed, that Is a reservoir which has been drinking in the 
elect! ic cnenjy when the engine wa* going at its best, and M'hich 
will now give it out when the engine has stopped. Again, 
apart from accidental fluctuations in the speed of the engine, or 
total breakings down there is another most important use for the 
electric accumulators. That the electric lighting of towns will 
become general, I need hardly stop to prove to you, and that it 
will be carried out in ways quite different from the expedients 
temporarily adopted is also equally olwious. But users of electri¬ 
city in this country have at present to manufacture their clcclri- 
city as they require it, and are in the same position that gas-com¬ 
panies wuukl be in if they were unable to store their ^*, but bad 
to manufacture it all while it nas lieing consumed. They would 
evidently require much larger and consequemly more expea*ive 

E lant. Now the experience of two years has shown that, for 
urge building*, the electric light is far cheajicr than gas. How 
much chvajjcr will it then become, when the electric energy can 
be manufactured at any time convenient, and stored until it is 


required to be used. 

The earliest form of accumulator wa* simply a vollameier 
worked backward.*. Now aithou rh Sir William Grove greatly 
increased the cfliciency of this secondary battery by coating the 
plate.* with platinum black, still it was or little practical import¬ 
ance becau e of ihe rapid escape of the greater portion or the 
gases formed, if the diaigHig was continim for a lopg time, as 
well as their diffusion dwoup the liquid. 

It is clear, then, we mut arrange nutterx so tilU the passage 
of the primary current, fonns on each plate n enbatance uhich 
ha* no tendency to wander over to the other. Such a substance 
must obviom-ly be a solid, and a solid not soluble in the liquid. 
Now, an oxide of lead satisfies in a marked degree, these con¬ 
ditions, and hence the employment in seconda^ batteries of this 
oxide, produced usually by .sending an electric cuirent between 
the lead plates immersed in dilute sulphuric acid. 

But, in addition to having the plates near tog^ether, they must 
have large surface, in order to store much electric energy. And 
the way to give this plate a large snrlace, without making it in¬ 
conveniently lar^e, is to make it spongy. Hence what is ainned 
at is two spongy lead-plates near together. 

Plante’s method of accompUshing this-^ccupied some months, 
and even when " well formed," his cell toes not store very much 
electric energy, so that it has hardly ever been nsed for any 
commercial purpose. 

In 1880, M. Faure thoqght of the device of putting a thick 
layer of red Irad on his lead plates, a sobstanra which can easily 
be reduced to spongy lead by the pvssge of a current. Jko 
plates, after being coated with red lead, are then wra^d in 
flannel jackets and put side by side in a box, every altenmle 
plate being connected together, so as to practically produce two 
plates with very large xanaee very near together. To fors tM 
cell*, reverfe cufrents ai» sent somewhat in the same way tbal 
they are sent in focming the Plants cell, with the excegtiew 
that only days and not months are required in the forntettM^ 
Ihe red lead on the one side is reduced to a spongy 
which kpaobahlyksdveiy slight coidlsed I on the other nki, 
U is reduced to lead peroiadei. CwiEUHI Ae eoBr hy load^ n 
currant in the diraetion of tbe.last ciurent tm, reduiBoatM .nw- 
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oxtde to pore letd, and tlie lead penmde, on tlie oAer aide, to 
au even more oxidiiied alt O i iiting die celt to pcodBii,e an 
niental uieftil euirenn the pare apungr lead becomes again 


Hoar, doeimn^ a cell store etectnaty? No< emphatiesAy 
BO I When charging it, jnst as mnch electricity passes out as 
pasna m, and, ahen dtschar^mg it, ju t as much electnatj 
pas es m as pasiica oat 

Imagine a stream of vnter was tnnntig a nater wliecl, and the 
water wheel was emplojed to raise com nji into a granary, die 
arrangement might be called one for storing corn bnt certaiidy 
not one for stornig water So a secondary balteiy does no* 
store electncity, but electnc energy 

1 he pith, then, of Fanre s discovery is the mechanical placing 
of a mih of lead on the leaden plates the pre ence of which layer 
of lead salt enables sjjongy lead to be prodnced m a lew dsys, 
instead of reqntting many mmiths, when the spoigy lead i)> 
elechrically formed ont of the lead plates themselves by the long 
passage of electnc currents 

The next pomt to con ider is (l) the storing capacity of such 
sn accumulator , (a) its efficiency, (3) its durability Now I 
ail, I am glad to say, ible ti give you more than hearsay 
evidence on this point, since Prof Perry and myself have been 
engaged on rather a long senes of expenments on thn, ^niqeet 
I may mention that we were both rather sceptical ibont the 
ments of the Fanre accamulat r before commencing th s investi 
j, «ion, since we feared that the reports of ita excellent action 
1 ere almost too good to be true Our donbts, how ever, gradually 
dispeUed thenwel-ves as the investigation proceeded and we now 
are able to add onr tribute to its practical value 

I et ns rake a single example of the storing capacity A 
certain cell containing 81 lbs of lead and red lea I, was charged 
and then dL charged, the discharge lasting eighteen h urs-six 
fa urs on thiee successive days and it was found that the total 
di charge represented au amount of electric energy exceeding 
I 440,000 foot tbs nf work This is equivalent to 1 n rrse power 
for three quarters of an hour, or 18,000 fo it lb of wor < stored 
per lb weight of lead and red le d The large curve shows 
gnpblcally the re uh of the discharge H rizo tal di tames 
rtpre ent t me in minutes, and vertical di tanors foot lbs per 
minitle of eneigy given out liy the tell, and the area of the 
cun e therefore the total w rk given out On the secon I day we 
made it give < at Ctiergy mere rapt lly than the first and on die 
thud more rapttlly ^an on the second, this hemg d me of emrse 
by diminishing the total re istance in circuit Dunnf, the last day 
we were discharging with a current of abont *5 ampi es But 
Id oonncGtnn with the sKnng power, there is a very cunous 
phenomenon to whch 1 think not nearly sufficient atiention has 
bem dh^cd, and that is the ronsciutmg power of a hanre's 
^hen a cell has been apparently oonpletely dischar^^, 
and h left for a few lours by itseir, it appears to have obtained 
a new charge For example after the e^feeen h urs discharge 
rast rehUTid to, although there apparently was no electric energy 
left in the edfat the end, it was fontid that after a few hours’ 
Insotalmii, Ae acenomlator could give a current of over w 
amphfM, and produce therefore night flashes of fire Ine 
pdenomenon a wondeifiRy bke the invigorating action of sleep 
In one case, during our expenmenta of an extremely rapid and 
powerful discham, we found that in subsequent discharges 
after rest, the cell gave out three times as much energy as it dM 
in the first discharge The neglect of considenr g this reaasci 
rating power hsadonbtless misled many people w ho have possibly 
discmirged a Faure's cell very rapidly, into under “estiniating its 
stonng eapaaty. 

SeM&dfy, asregardi efficiency The efficiency of an electric 
aeemanlab i>-dint is, the ratio of the work put into it to the 
wflrit gwen out—depm ds on the speed with wfnrir it is charged, 
auff foe speed with whndt it is dWshai^ If charged or dh 
charged too quickly, a eertain amount « ewngy pilf be vested, 
healing the cml its^, shiee, whenever a eurtent paeset. tkreagh 
a faedF, aome heat Is develop, and the greater the cuncat, the 
gmater Aeheah the latter, indeed, taerensMig muiffi move rmfUMy 
than the current Now, irk paastMei in a way T will notwt the 
moment tronble yda }tf e»|diMniiigt to distnerakb between the 
wonkriren to thw eiA to prodene diendeal dacawposttfen and 
ttftweB t vraets d Wtewhuwmdebmglng, Shathwly, imdiiilaif 
tug, It k Kko pcaiAlb tofiwd outhew^ of Ute 
stored up m the cdl k wasted in beating it by too hnrift il iliwiiwf 


lag Allowing foe such amwocHsary waste, expenment ditms 
that, for a iinMen foiit>poundK of ter^ energy di charged wwh* 
mean current of 17 amperes, the lo*sia cliaigmg and diaehwgmg 
combined need not exceed tS per cent , indeed, m some eases, 
for very slow di chaiges »e have found it not to exceed 10 per 
cent 1 do not, of coarse, mean by tht«>, as some 1 eople have 
mtstekeiily imagined ftom (he i^uWisked nambers of Fruf Ferry 
and myself, that a canent of only 17 ampbres can be ohtahieil 
by discharging a single cell, srace, of course, far greaterdis 
charge currents can be prodnced if the exteriwl resintance be 
low, indeed, I shall show you a c nstant discharge of about 
70 ampeces p esentiy In s|)eskiRg of the nujiber 17, I mere^ 
mean 11 any that was the average current when the experiments 
on the efficiency ab ve referred to were made 

As to deteri ration, two ni n bs constant charging snd dis 
charging of the two test-cells showed n > signs of dcKnoratirn 

I have said that a cell eontatnin' 81 lbs, of lead and red lead 
storeil 1440000 foot pounds of work Now oniderwhat 
tba* means it re] resents all the energy required to be expended 
to pull a tramcar containing f nty six iMssengera over twi milei. 
after allowing f r e >n 1 leinbic waste r f pt wer in the dectncal 
arrangements The electromot r and gearing need ik t weigh, as 
11 Id y u more than ab >ut 20011 , to pr Mtuce about two horse- 
power We have therefwe this w ondciful conclusion thatalviut 
300 Ibi dead weight contains all the energy and all the machinery 
aecessary for over two miles run of a tramcar with forty six 
passwigers Now, is this re ult actually ol tamed at present in 
the tramcar running at Leytonst ne, a a which is propelled by 
Fanres accumulators? N>, ami why? Partly because the 
electro motor has not been made to mt the accumnlarors nor 
ihe accnoinhtors the electio motor, nor is the gearing adapted 
to either 

The cells, as at pre e it made, would not gi\e off their energy 
quickly enough , hence a greater number are empl >yed, but 
wl tch, consequently, require to be charged much less frequentlv 
than would otherwise be necessary Indeed, m a ton of the 
cells as at present euiistracted, there is abont fiity miles ran of 
a tramcar contami g forty six poisengers 

But, in spite of the temporary character of this ariangement, 
the total weight of the Fame cell dynamo a id gearing com 
bmed, n ed at Leyt n tme, is only tons, sr one th rd of the 
weight of a detached steam or compressel ur engme couinionly 
used for tramcars 

Spoaous as is the I ectnre Theatre of the London In titntfoii, 
It IS anfortnnatriy not large enough to admit a tramcar I hate 
therefore done the next best thing to prove ti yon that the 
Fanre accnmnlaiors really contain a vast etore of avadahh 
eneigy We have here a ctrcnlar saw w hich « now cutting wood 
over an inch in thickness As yon see, the circular nw is driven 
by that Gramme electro motor, and the electro mot ir it elf is 
fed by the energy stored up in these accaimilatoni, and sAidi 
was put into them by a dynamo madline yesterday, on the other 
side of I ondon 

When the Paure's accnmnlator was first mventetf, there were 
van ma sumstions of dectrloty being defavered at houses every 
morning like milk in cans, and the exaggeration of thh Idea no 
doubt Old something to prciudiee the cells in the eyes of the putdic 
The reason why milk is delivered in cans and brought carts 
b simply because the total quantity required is so eztremdy 
small If milk were required to be consumed in large quantities 
like water w, we should have it sent through pipes, and not by 
cam The main of the a c cum n l atorb will be a* stationary 
reservoirs correspoadfaig with cukrae fur water or gasometer:, 
for gas But in certain cases where ftie accumuhtirs can be 
nseo to propel a cart, as in the oue of tramcars not the cart 
em pl oy e d solely to entry the aocnmalators, then there is not the 
same objection to their being msved about, seeing that the total 
weight necessary la small compared with that ueoessorv for a 
steam engitoe or a compressed air engine for tram lines to develop 
the skme ^rse power 

A0un, Jest as ordinary electro-motora are not made to dis 
oharre a Faure's cell rapidly, sp ordinary electric kmps are 
unetmed fw thie perpewe, and, therefore, although there is 
endagh endw, m a roo Ihs dead weight of Faute occnraalator, 
to give a-tight ol 1500 candles foi thirty minutes, an ordinary 
aiectno'laii^ eannot be lUummated at ^ by a single oeU. Mk* 
B dkoii, b m if vn v, knab—n tondny hb klendloii to snUcct, 

mad heir k tha MiidH cd hK kMdiwmIw wMch anM lue 
keen dkamka, and wkkk fav t h e mfm a. sBmwi ftmthefint ikne 
farSi^^thkeseMkig. TWa iacnndaabiottlftUES tsyoa aee, 
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only requires four Fsure accumulators to illuminate it, this one 
^ht, and this other one twelve. But must the accumulstors be 
even as Urge as those I am using on the table ? The answer is, 
No; if you do not require them to give out the light for a very long 
thne. Four much smaller boxes would give just as much light 
as you see at the present moment ; but, of coune, would not 
keep the light burning so long. It is, therefore, now possible 
to have a hox. of accumulators and an incandescent lamp, and 
the whole thi^ quite ea.'-ilv carried b]^ one man. 

Lost year not. Perry drew attention, in bis lecture at the 
Society of Arts on the *' Future of Electrical Appliances," to the 
great waste of energy that is produced by the coal being carried 
to the steam*engine, instead of steam-engines being brought to 
the coal, and the power given out by the engines conveyed elec¬ 
trically to the place where It was commercially required. Why, 
said he, should not the coal be burnt at the pit’s mouth, or in the 
pit, or even in that part of the mine where the steams were 
thickest, and the engines driven by burning it m cd to work large 
dynamo-machines on the spot, and the power transmitted electri¬ 
cally to any towns where it wss required? Again, it has teen 
often asked, why should not the wasted power in streams be 
utilised T At present it is more economical to use steam-engines 
in a town than to do work in the country by means of the 
streams and convey the manufactured articles over the hills into 
the towns; and for that rra<'on one sees the oM water-u heels. In 
the neighbourhood of a place like Sheffield, being gradually 
deserted, and the men preferring to pay a higher rent for steam- 
driven grindstones in the town, to a smaller rent for water- 
driven grindstones in the suburbs. The question then arises 
would it be possible to convey economically the power from the 
coal-pits or ftom the streams into the tow ns by menus of electricity; 
and this obviously turns on, how much power can be got ont of 
one end of a wire compared with the amount that is put in at 
the other. 1 have, during this evening, been talking of the 
measurements of electric energy put into or taken out of an 
accumulator in foot-pounds, and you may have wondered how 
it was possible to measure electric energy in the engineer's unit 
of foot-pounds. In reality it is very simple. The maximum 
amount of work a watetfaU can do, depends on two things, the 
current of water and the height of the fall. In the same way, 
the work a galvanic cell or accumulator can do, depends on two 
things, the current it is producing, and what is callM its electro¬ 
motive force, the tatter being analogous with the difference of 
pressure or head of water. Again, amen electric energy is being 
turned into mechanical work by means of an electro-motor, the 
energy which is being put into the motor can be measured by 
the product of the current sent through the motor, and the 
dectromotive force maintained between the tenninds of the 
motor. Now, here are two instruments, devised by Prof. 
Perry and myself, an Am-meter and a Volt-meter, the one for 
measuring a strong cunent, and the other a large electromotive 
force. With these we will now make simultaneous measurements 
when we allow this motor, which is driving the lathe, and which 
is itself driven by an electric current, to run at different speeds. 
First, we will start with the motor, which has one ohm resistance 
absolutely at rest, putting a break on it, and ending by 
allowing it to run as fast as possible. 

Experiment'performed, and the following results were ob* 
tuned I— 


SpMdof 

motor. 

CiinvDt in 
Amptn*. 

Electro- 
motivn lorcn 
belwrnen 
Iminmlk of 

involu. 

Electric power 
put into the motor 
m foot pounds per 
minute. 

Power wasted by 
the current heniing 
the wires cf .the 
motor in foot 
poundi per minnte. 

0 

*5 

*5 

( 15x15x4425 
1 1.4 9956.25 

i 5 *xix 44.*S 
1.4 9956.25 

Slow 

10 

- at 

( 20x21x44.25 
J 1.4 9*9*. 5 

10* X 1x44.25 
U 4425 

Fast' 

A 

08 




We see in the last eusc^ when the bud wna and theneed 
wf the motor voy gNo^ there waa Ins than oae-tentl| of the 
waste of power siM^ from the <anaitheatiii| Use wires when 
the speed wm vny slow. On the other han^ we observe that 


the electro-motive force between -he terminals of the motor hae 
been practically doubled. 

Ihis simple experiment really points to the solution of economic 
transmission of ^wer by electricity, and to which Prof. Pern 
and myself have on numerous occasions directed attention. It 
is, to allow only a very small current to pass through the wires 
connecting the electro-motor with the'generator, and to maintain 
a very great electro-motive force between them; since, in this 
way, the amount of power transmitted can be made as large at 
we like, and the waste from the healing of the wires from the 
passage of the current as small as we like. 

Reasoning in this way, Sir W. Thomson showed, in his 
inaugural address last year to the British AssocialioD, that, if we 
desire to transmit 26,350 horse-power by a copper wire half an 
inch in diameter, from Niagara to New York, which is about 

S miles distance, and if we desire rot to lose more than one- 
lOf the whole amount of work—that is, to deliver up in 
New York 21,000 horse-power—the electromotive force between 
the two wires must be ^000 volts. Now, what are we to do 
with this enormous electromotive force at the New York end of 
the wires ? Fancy a servant dusting a wire having this enor¬ 
mous electromotive force. You might as well, as far as her 
peace of ndnd is concerned, ask her to put a lightning flash 
tidy. 

The solution of this problem was also given by Sir W. Thom¬ 
son on the same occasion, and it consists in using lai^ numbers 
of accumulators. All that is necessary to do in order to sub¬ 
divide this enormous electromotive into what may be called 
small commercial electromotive forces it to keep a Faure battery 
of 40,000 cells alw’ays charged direct from the main cunent, and 
apply a nethodicol system of removing sets of 50 and placing 
toem on the town ^upply circuits, while other seta of 50 are 
being regularly introduced into the main circuit that is being 
charged. Of course this removal does not mean bodily removm 
of the cells, but merely disconnecting the wires. It is probable 
that this employment of lecondaiy batteries will be of great 
importance since it overcomes the lait difficulty in the economical 
electrical transmission of power over long distances. 

1 will conclude mv lecture by illustrating one of the other im¬ 
portant uses to which the accumulator can be applied, and that 
Ls the practical lighting of railway trains, which may be seen hi 
daily o| eralion in the IHillman cars on the Brighton line. 1 he 
most natural iretbod of lighting a railway train would be to 
attach a dynamo-machine to the axle of one of the carriages— 
the guard’s van, for example—and the rotation of which, neces¬ 
sarily very rapid when the train is going fast, would, without the 
use of anv gearing, produce the necessary current. But the 
difficulty that immmistely meets us is that as soon as the train 
slows, or btofi at a station, or in consequence of the signal 
being agunst it, the speed of the dynamo-machine will dimmish 
and the lights will go out. If, however, while the train is going 
fast, the dynamo performs two operations, the one to keep the 
lights burning, the other to chaiw a battery of Fanre’s ocemna- 
lators on the troin, then the dectric energy so rtoied can be 
applied to maintain the lights while the train is going slowly nr 
stopping. 'With such an arrangement there would be, of coune, 
an automatic contrivance for disconnecting the dynamo-machine 
from the circuit when the speed beemnes too low; otherwise Ute 
Faure's eccumulstors would simply dipchaige tbemselTes back 
through the dynomo-machiiie. 

Imaane, now, we are in a train which is going sbwly, or 
which has actually atopped, aud that the Faure accumulaton 
lyi^here on the floor la the Faum battery In the train, and 
whi» have been chsiged when tbdrtrain was going fast; then 
that it has sufficient store of energy to continue lighllns ie 
proved, because^ on connecting thM two wires, th^ fifty 
Maxim lamps, kindly lent me hf the Electric Light end Power 
Company, and eight Edison lamps before you, are Insteatly 
Inrilliently illuminated, each of the former poMeMiug about 
forty candle-power, end eodi of the latter aboot sevoitecn, 
and jnving, therefwe, for more light than is, at present, ever 
luppued to a whole train of twelve corriagei. The llgbt, you 
observe, is perfectly steady, and is tnmea on and off at vrilL 
Imagine, now, we' are In a tnimd In the daytimq, and fiio lighta^ 
therefen^ burning. We now emerge from the tunnel into tfoiy* 
light. 1 dliconiwct the wirm^ and the lighti ore instant^ eotni- 
gnlsM. Again, it omy be we ore entering, a leeood tnnaeU 
The wirea ere Main connected by the goord, and we bave^ 
whole of MctursMbeatn^ wnl^ repreie&ta the tmin, bill* 
lionUyiUuinliiated. 
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There hu been aa enoneoui impression existing Utely, that 
the Fanre accumulator could not produce a conptant current of 
more than 17 Amperes; hut, that thia is a mistake, is clearly 
seen from the fact that, at the present moment, each of the cells 
in this room is producing a current of about 75 Amperes. 

Electric stor^ie of energy, therefore, makes us nearly indepen¬ 
dent of acddenti to the enmne or dynamo machine, or irregulari¬ 
ties in their working, enables us to receive our supply of electric 
energy firom the central supply station in our proper turn, and 
independently of the particular time we require to utilise it, and 
lastly it enables large amounts of {mwer to be transmitted over 
very long distances with hut little waste. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oxford.— The following notices have been issued with regard 
to lectures and classes in Natural Science for the summer term, 
bninniug April il:— 

^f. Clifton will give a course of demonstrations on instru¬ 
ments and methods of observation employed in optical measure¬ 
ments. The course is intended os an introduction to the study 
of practical physics in the Clarendon Laboratory. Mr. Stocker 
deliver a course of lectures on Elementary Hydro-mechanics, 
and Mr. Heaton will form a class for the study of problems in 
Elementary Statics and Hydrostatics, these two courses being 
designed to meet the requirements of candidates for the Prelimi¬ 
nary Honour examination in Natural Science. 

nof. Moseley, the new Linacre Professor of Physiology, pro¬ 
poses to commence a course of Comparative Anatomy, to extend 
over one year. The Professor’s course is open to all students 
who have attended a course on Practical Biology, or Mr. 
Robertson’s course on Histology. The Professor will attend 
after his lecture each day until 1 p.m. to superintend the practical 
work, which will be continued in the afternoon of that day and 
on the following day, by all students able to attend. Mr, 
Charles Robertson will give a course on the use of the Micro¬ 
scope and Histology to a junior class. The Professor will give 
an inangunl lecture on ’’The Zoolc^ical Results of the 
Challmf^ Expedition,” in the latge lecture-room at the UnU 
venlty Mosenm, at 8.3a p.m. on Thursday, April 30. The 
lecture will he illustrated by means of photographs exhibited 
with the lime-light. 

In the Department of Geology Prof. Prestwick proposes to 
have excursions to visit the several geological seottons iu the 
nemhbourbood of Oxford on several Saturdays during the Term; 
and will lecture or give informal instruction on the subject of the 
excursion on each preceding Friday. Notice wiU be given from 
time to time in the Gatttk and in the Museum of the places to 
be visited, hours of meeting, &c. 

The Biological Fellowship at University CoUece has been 
awarded, after examination, to Mr. J. T. Cunnio^m, B.A., 
late Brakenbury Natural Science Scholar at BalUol CoU^ 

Mr. Cuuningham obtained a ist Class in Mathematical 
Moderations, and a ist Class in the^ Final .Honour School of 
Natunl Sdenee. 

The Del^ates for Uceositm lodging-houses have appointed 
Mr. £, F, G. Griffith, C.K, to be Sanitary officer of the 
Delegacy for a period of two years. 

Examinations for the DegrM of Batchelor of Medicine, both 
First and Second, will be hdd in Trinity Term, on days to be 
hereafter notifieil. 

Candidates for either of these examinations are requested to. 
send their names, on or before May i, to the Regius Professor 
of Medicine, Medical Department, Museum. 


Cambridge— Under the action of the new Statute A, which 
oomes into force from the end of the present term, the entire 
Cambridge year is compulsorily lengthened a fqitnight, and may 
be fiirthcr lengthened at the pleai^ of ftte Senate. Three 
tenns are to be kept between October 1 and June 34 of the suc¬ 
ceeding year, to include 337 days. Residence Jtut bp for not. 
Ins than thne-ftmrtbs of each term, iastead of two-thirds as 
haretoftire. 

SectioD 13 of the Second Chi^ of the Statute fs laiportant 
1 ft the iftteresU of ideiu»«iid Uiui Students In science 
who, having already taken a degree in Arts, Law, Med^ne, or 
Saigary, have given prooft of dlstlwitiOB in sdenoe fag seoM 
criipuu contiibntioa to the advanemnent of setenee, au have 
done all that is lequhted by the statutes and ordnances of the 


University, may be admitted to the title of Doctor Designate in 
Science, and stiall afterwards be created doctors at the time 
prescribed by the Univenity.” In this Statute the claims of 
original work are fully recognised, and there is rmly necessary 
the formulation and promulgation of adequate regulations to 
place science in a sufficient position of honour in the University. 
It is provided in a subsequent chapter that honorary degrees in 
science may he conferred on foreigners or British subjects of 
coiupicuons merit. 

Section 19 of the same chapter is important, for it sanctions 
the adoption of affiliated collies in any part of the British 
dommion, the recognition of their lectures and arrangements, 
and the allowing of periods of study at them not less than two 
years, as counting three terms towards a Cambridge degree. 

The last report of the Board of Examinations (Ordinary 
Degrees) shows that in the year 1881 there were forty-eight can¬ 
didates in chemistry, of wliom nine attained a first class, and 
their pajairs were very favourably rerarted on, while fourteen 
failed ; the examiner in geology (in which there were only three 
candidates) recommends that the examination should include one 
paper devoted to practical work, and that the subject should be 
divided into two branches, petrology and palxontology, of which 
one only need be taken. This seems an nndedrable separation, 
seeing that the degree is given for geology only. In botany 
there were six candidates, or whom three passed in the first class, 
and three failed. Zoology attracted only two candidates. Hiese 
results do not show that-these latter subjecls are neglected, but 
that a considerable proportion of the candidates who do not take 
honours, including many medical students, find chemistry the 
most advantageous su^ect for the B. A. degree. 

The Examiners in Mechanism and Applied Sciences report 
favourably of the work done; there were five candidates in 
mechanism, two in electricity, and none in theory of structures. 
The papers were well done, and showed real interest in the 
subject, as well as a thorough appreciation of the princijiles. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Zoological Society, March 7.—Prof, W. H. Flower, 
F,R.S., president, in the chair.—The Secretary exhibited and 
made remarks on some living examples of Nelux hamartoma 
from Ceylon, which had been forwarded to the S icieiy by Mr. 
J. Wood-Mason, F.Z.S.—Mr. W. A. Forbes read a pajier on 
certain points in the anatonw of the Great Anteater (Mj>rf»teO‘ 
phaga fuiata), os observed in two adult female specimens that 
nad lately died in the Society's Gardens. The arrangement of 
the ducts of the submaxillary glands and thrir relations to the 
stylo-hyoid muscle, the composition of the anterior cornu of the 
hyoid hone, the presence or clavicles, and the structure the 
brain and of the lemale reproductive organs, were amongst the 
chief features touched upon.—Capt. G. E. Shelley read an 
account of the birds collected by Mr. Joseph Thomson while 
engaged on an exploration of the river Rovuma, East Africa, 
The collection contained examples of forty-tlirec species of 
birds, among them being two new species, proposed to he cal •'(! 
Mtropt drasen and Erythrearut 7 homioMi.—A second iwper 
by Capt. Shelley gave an account of a series of birds recently 
collected by Sir John Kirk, in Eastern Africa. This collection 
was made chiefly in the ne^hbourhood of Mambois, <>n the 
eastern slopes of the mountiun-range which separates Ugogo 
from the Zanzibar province. 

Anthropological Inatitute, March 7 -—Major-General Pitt- 
Rivers, FkK.S., president, in the chidr.—Mr. E. F. Newton, 
F.G<B., exhibital a Romano-Britisb burial urn containing human 
bones that was found in Cheapside, about 18 feet beiow the 
footpath, in 1879, Two of the bones have gieen gla-« melted 
around them.—Mr. £. H. Man read the first part of n mono- 
gmpiionthe Aboriginal inhabitants of the Andaman Islands. 
Thq pape( contained an exhaustive descriikion of the natives, 
baiea .upon the lines laid down in the ** Anthropological Notes 
and.Qacries of the British Association.” Many points re>/arding 
tlM physical characteristic of these savages, on which mlsappce- 
bensbas hate hitherto existed, were notim. The latter portion 
of the.|japer was devoted to a description of the tribal commiu^ 
ties and the pecaliaritiei oonneeted with the sub-division of the 
sasN anoftiPinlaBd and oeast-men; and reference was made to 
the system of rale and the power of theand vRiious- 
detaib eonneeted with their CHstomi and aiotb of life were dealt 
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witb. Their social and marital rebUionst aupcrstiliana. tradi- 
tioiWt hcUcfs, &C.I were reserved foe discnsxion on soother 
occsikm. lie sntbor abo exhibited ao album coatoining a 
mudawr of bU photonrapbs of the Anrlaiuaneiie, their huts, 
wespoos &e., and be furtbar illustrated these subjects on a 
soraea bjr meam uf a sdopUcou and limelijjht.—Dr. J. G. 
Gamoa wilhUed an Andamanese skeleton rccenlJy presented to 
the &oynl CoJieiKe of Suriecons by Mr. W. Oeatsoa, of the 
Bengal Medical Service. 

Vienna 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, March 2.—L. I. Fltzinger 
in the chair.~‘f he following papers were readW.iBiedemann, 
contribation to general nerve and muscle/physiofogy (Part 8), 
on the apparent ••Oeffnung«zuckting’'of injured muscles.—W. 
Becker, on the kuou ledge of the mouth-pans of the Dlptera.^ 
Fr. Wa'clitcr, on the material particles in the *electrlc spark.— 
Josef Bucbm, on the formation of sulphuretted hydrogen from 
sulphur and water.—M. Iloll, on the correct explanation of the 
tronsvere processes of the lunibnr vertebra: and the development 
of the spinal column of man.—£. Lecher, on mdiation and ah> 
sorption.- L. Burger«>tein, a geological study nn the thermal 
springs of Dentsch- Altenbutg.—A Koch, on the Meteoric fall 
of Moss in I’ransylvania.—E. flann, on the Foehn at Bludenz. 
—V. Mises, on the nerves of the eyelids. 


Academy of Sciences, March 13.—M. Blanchard in the 
chair.—1 he following papen were read Doable decompo¬ 
sitions of haloid salts of mercury, by M. Benhclot.—On the 
r^oductioQ, by plnitography, of diBerent pimses of the dight 
ofbirds, by M. Marey. An instrument, like a rifle in shaiie, 
gives twelve sncccssive images per second, each image taking 
1-Tooth of a second. In bright sunlight, the time of exposure 
may be reduced 1-1500 sec. (a chronograph regulates the time). 
With Plateau's phcnakistscope, the motion indicated by those 
images may be easily analysed. M. Jan>seii (whose ** photogra¬ 
phic revolver ’ for observing Venus' transit seems to have been 
suggestive to M, Marey) mode some remarks.—On photography 
of the spectrum of the great nebula in Orion, by Dr. Hug;;in-. 
—On an application of the theoteoa of Abel.—Conadcrations 
(M tha ku^ theory of giees, and. on the vibratory state of 
amttnr^ ^ M. Ledieu. This is ineanlt to show that the present 
theory of gases presents a ucondary kinetic hypothesis, which is 
quite gratuitous, and three srrors of principle. Hence, a certain 
aaMttut of experimenta] invalidation of it recently. But the 
/KMirW kinetic hypothesis remains intact—Crystallised oxy¬ 
chloride of gallium, by M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran.—On a cose 
of preservation agaiwt aathtaoc disease observed in mao, by M. 
CoDson. A farmer had a slight anthradc aSbetion, in 1854, and. 
in February Jwt, anetber alUck of veiy threalening character, 
from which, however, bn quickly recovered. The earlier attack, 
M. Cossnnoonceives to have actM like vaccination.—New facts, 
proving the extreme frequency of transmission, by heredity, of mor¬ 
bid organic stales, produced accidentally in ascendanU, by M. 
Brown-Sdquard. Hehos now, at the CoU^of France^ more then 
150 animals showing this kind of heredity, all of them guinea- pigs 
^ species in which the nervous system seems to have a specially 
str)ng influence on nutrition w secretions), The new facts 
hen given relate chiefly to alteration of nutrition of the eyeball; 
alto to iqiiMeuiar stiophy throng section of the sdatic nerve.— 
On uniform fanctions of an ai^vtic point by M. A)qpeU. 
—Tempering by compression, uy M. Cl^mandot. This new 
process consuts in heating (say) steel to a cherry red, compress- 
rog strongly, and keeping It eomprersed till quite cool. The 
metal becomes very hanf, and, like tempered steel, can be per¬ 
manently magneris^. In eitherprocewi of tempering amarphim 
u probably prodneed. There ts advantage in the power of 
grafting die compression.—On the nse of bitumen of Jtidsea b 
antiquity, as a preaervathre of the vbei by M. Led^ H« 
quotes from an Arabian physician and naturalist of the tenth 
eentu^, Teiiuml.—Tie death of M. Poitevln was mnouaesd and 
commented up<Hi.—J|M MMstcr of Agrieultnre eoromunicated 
a letter from M. Bal^i u n rini dm in^ettnee of methodical 
expcrinients (of a natmeinSeatad) both b the kboratosy, and 
b cttldvttion on a bifo scale, with aviewto dsstrov% the 1 
vrinter egg^ phyHoxeru.-Ondm tkeory-of rndfiirm bnedont 


Vlille. He obtains 930", closely agreeiim with M. Fdffl. 
liecquerel (932'). MM. D^iUe and Terrost^ figure was 1040”. 
He great ctifficidty of thedeteixiunationlies in dm small calorific 
capacity of the vapoar.—Hydrodynamic experiments (Wth 
note); imitations with liquid current of Nobui's rings, obtabed 
with electric enrrents by M. Decharme. A thin liquid stream 
falls from a vertical glass tub^ on a horizontal glass plate 
covered with a fine layer of minium suspended in water. Con¬ 
centric rings, &e., arc formed.—Apparatus for regulating the 
flow of a gas at any pressure, by M. Ville. This is ^ced 
between an tnctiuU and a reservoir of compressed gas, and, as 
the pre«>sure in the former diminishes, admits a compensating 
quantity from the reservoir. Mercury, in a special manunieter, 
closes a circuit, actuating an eleetromiqrnet, and thereby a valve. 
—On the heat of fonuation of ferrocyanbydric add and of some 
ferrocyanidcs, by M. Joannis.—Un the products of distillation 
of colophony, by M. Kenard.—On chlorin tion of camphor; 
formation of liichlorinated camphor, by M. Caseneuve.—the 
essence of tkari kamUt, by M. Monn.—On determination of 
tannin at>d ocnoiialtic acid in wines^ by M. Jean.—On gastric 
digestion, by M. Ducinux. /wrir alta, raw albumen resbts 
gw-tric juiee much, and often leaves the Htwnaah without suffer¬ 
ing more than superticial action. Cooked xlburoeti is more 
quickly attacked; then comes gluten, then Uond-fibrin. The 
question why the stomach does not digest it>-e]f is not perplex¬ 
ing, when we know that gastric juice does nut act indiMrently 
on all albuminoid matter, but “respects "some. -Iiifluenccof the 
nervous system on the lymphatic vends, by M. Bert. Stimuli 
tion of the ine>^ent<trie nerves caused constrictiun of ehyhferous 
vessels; of the sphnchnic, dilatation; but, with a curartsed 
animal, there wasdilatatiosi in either case.—Chemical action of 
diflermt metals on the frog's heart, by M. Richet. The toxkUy 
of metals is not, apparently, related -ta atomic wreigfat. These 
experiments give considerably difierent rcaulu From those with 
fishes. Some metallic chlorides stop the heart in systole, some 
in diastole.—On the pswoges by wmeh the seminal liqiMd and 
the eggs are evacuated in the common Asteria, by M. JounUia. 
—Ge^aphieal distribution of Coleoptera in AbyMKiiia, by M. 
Rnffimy.—Mode of formation of dw coabbasia of the Loire; 
causes whieh modify, at various points, tlie iwture of the coab, 
by M. Grwicr. 
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ORIGINS OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
Origins of English History, By Charles Elton. (London: 
Quaritch, 1882,) 

M r ELTON'S work will at once take the place it 
deserves. It will be welcomed by the many 
Itudanta who have been long waiting for such a treatise 
on our country as it was during, the ages lying just out¬ 
side the broad daylight of history. The subject, with all 
the new resources of arcbceology and philology which 
have been brought to bear upon it, still presents a set of 
problems full of doubt and difficulty ; but it will be seen 
that Mr. Elton's task has been not merely to bring these 
problems into shape, but to advance them by investiga¬ 
tions of his own. 

In the introductory chapter, which deals with the know¬ 
ledge of the anci nts as to our part of the world, it is 
satisfactory to find the author bringing down to their real 
value the popular stories of Phoenicians in Britain. What 
is really recorded of the merchant-sailors of Carthage is 
:hetr commerce with the tin-islands, but these Kassitendes» 
CEitryinnides, or Hesperidcs, arc set down in Ptolemy's 
map as being off North-Western Spain, and it was 
Camden and other modems who' identified them with the 
SciUy Islands, so bringing the Phoenician galleys up into 
he British Channel. In 1874, at the Congrees of Prehis- 
loric Archaeology at StocUudm, Dr. Hildebrand read a 
paper on the Kassiterides, which Mr. Elton dees not seem 
to have met with, but which tallies closely with his own 
ligament that the ancient accounts of their situation point 
;o the Spanish coast. Dr. Hildebrand supposes the so' 
;alled islands to be only the headlands of Galicia, where tin 
s still mined, while Mr. Elton suggests that they were the 
little islands about Vigo Bay, an idea which would be 
itrengthened by proof of old tin-wotkings being found there- 
Kenrick's argument that the tin-islanders going to sea in 
l>oAts of leather were ancient Cornisbmen paddling across 
lo Sctlly in the characteristic boat of Britain " is fairly 
met by Mr, Elton, who points out that the Iberians had 
coracles as well as the Britons. Thus it is to be feared that 
Cornish history must give up the picturesque scenes of 
Mack-doaked Kelts crossing to St. Michael’s Mount at 
lotr water to barter their tin for the purple and fine linen 
sf the Phoenician merchants, and to learn from them the 
ut of scalding ** Cornish cream.” More substantial 
records of early Britain are to be had fenm a source long 
discredited but now restored to credit. This is the famous 
voyage of Pytheas to Thule, where be saw the midnight 
lun, and by describbg this and other wonders of the 
north made himself the reputation of an arch liar, till 
now, two thoosaad years afterwards, his townsmen the 
merchants of Marseilles have set up a statue to him as 
the'lcader.of the first Arctic expedition. In working out 
Iha details of -Pytheat'a expedition, oui*mnthor''foUoi|;s 
him. np the Spaeth and French eofiit, by the British 
Chsnhel into the German Ocean, np to Laihind (which 
hnaheito be TbttleVa«d.4ows the wt amt of Egg- 
M, hKfc to Boidceas, Mg mshas PytbeM, after 
come the plain 

lrheiherthare.lB wmmtul Okb eiiitrdr mb^Aer 
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it is merely inferred that coasting up Sp.iin above Cape 
St. Vincent niu-t have brought him to the l^ssiterides. 
The explorers passed the mouths of the Loire, and round¬ 
ing Brittany, landed at Axantos (still Ushant), where they 
saw the temple and its nine priestesses keeping up the 
eternal (ire. Not knowing how near he had come to the 
tin-districts of Cornwall, Pjthcas sailed up Channel to 
the coast of Kent, Here he had reached the ordinary 
crossing place between Britain and Gaul, and here Mr. 
Elton places that much debated island which Timaius 
called Mic'tis, lying inwards six days’ sail from Britain, 
in which the tin is found, and to which the Britons 
navigate in their coracles; while Posidonius describes it 
as an island lying,off Britain, called Ictis, to which the 
miners of Cornwall carry their tin, taking it in carts- 
across the intervening space which is left dry at ebl> 
tide, and there the merchants buy it and convey it across- 
to Gaul, whence it is carried on pack-horses down to the 
Rhone. Mr. Elton’s suggestion is that this Mictis, or 
Ictis, was the Isle of Thanet, six days' sail from the part 
of Britain where the tin comes from, and which, though 
now silted up almost close to the mainland, was even as 
late as the ninth century separated from it by a ferry half 
a mile wide. This is a very ingenious attempt to get 
over the difficulty in' the ordinary theories, of putting St. 
Michael’s Mount six days’ sail from Britain, or of getting 
carts across to the Isle of Wight at low water. It has, 
however, its difficulties to meet, as the above extracts 
show, and Mr. Elton must be left to fight his own battle 
with the antiquaries. 

Historians' ideas of the early inhabitants of Britain 
have changed cusiously from those of a generation or tao 
ago, when it was undisputed matter of fact that the K^lts 
were the aborigines of our islands, sprung from Gomsr, 
son of Japhet, who colonised Gaul, and left his name to 
his descendants, the Cyotry. Nowadays the Kelts have 
sunk into comparatively modern Aryan invaders, and the 
question is, How many peoples arc to be traced before 
them? In the present state of the evidence, our author 
will hardly be found fault with for .'issuming three earlier 
races: first, the men of the Palaeolithic or Mammoth pe¬ 
riod, who have not been proved to be connected with later 
inhabitants; second, the short, dark, narrow-skulled tribes 
who may be called Silurians, whose long-shaped burial- 
mounds contain stone weapons of Neolithic type, and 
whose descendants are to be recognised by their appear¬ 
ance, especially in South Wales and Ireland, though they 
now speak a Keltic tongue; third, a taller broad-&kulle<l 
people seemingly of fair hair and complexion, and pos¬ 
sibly allied to the modern Finns, who by their remains 
in the round barrows appear to j^ave come hither armed 
with weapons of bronze, and encroached on and eventu¬ 
al^ mixed with their predecessors. After all these came 
in the invading Kelts, who were perhaps in the Bronze 
age when they landed on our shores, but who certainly 
"ti^ies^ and worked iron long before the Roman Cem* 
qfiest^JaMr. Elton’s good collection of passages relat¬ 
ing fa tbe KcU^ suc^ terms 99 golden hair, milk-white 
IjMcdm, iaoary arms, point' to dieir being on the whole 
a Aht tells in fiivour of ihe idea just men* 

rinhiif. the dark complexien of so many mMern 
and Welshmen comes from an dder Silurian 
Tb^ Stk^olofical ig^cciilstimi. is doubtful 
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enough, but far more obscure is the question, who 
were this old dark-haired race of Silurians 7 The author, 
touching on the theory connecting them with Iberians or 
Basques, is quite alive to the slightness of the evidence 
pointing this way, and not less cautious as to the ancient 
words belonging to pra:-Keltic tribes said to be preserved 
in Irish or Welsh. 

Mr. Elton’s department of original research lies espe¬ 
cially in ancient legal customs, on which he has for years 
been the leading authority at the English Bar. Indeed 
the desire to get back to the historical meaning of customs 
which the law-books utterly fail to explain, is plainly the 
motive which has ted him into the wider investigations 
embodied in this book. Naturally he is always on the 
look-out for legal relics of the earlier inhabitants, and for 
instance makes a striking remark on the succession of 
Pictish kings being not from father to son, but to the 
nearest male relative traced through the female line. 
This custom of kinship through the mother, which 
still marks many of the lower tribes of mankind, 
did not belong to the Kelts, who shared with other Aryans 
the rule of descent on the father s side, and it is fairly 
argued that the squalid tattooed Piets were of an older 
race, and kept up their ruder law of marriage. Again, the 
ancient custom still prevailing in m.iny English districts, 
in the Vale of Taunton for instance, that the land goes 
not to the eldest but the youngest son, ts here discussed 
mote fully than it ever has been. The author’s view is that 
whereas in the Aryan nations the eldest son’s birthright 
was connected, as in India at this day, with the duty of 
keeping up the offerings to the divine ancestors, so the 
opposite custom of youngest-right may have come down 
from the religion of some ancient race in England, where, 
as among the Mongols still, the youngest son was the 
** fire-keeper ” and inherited the homo. In Germany, 
youngest-right is frequent, and there it is on record that 
that quaint fetish or idol the mandrake root, dug up from 
under the gallows, half human in form and possessed 
by its familiar demon, used to descend at the house¬ 
father's death to the youngest son, on condition of bis 
performing the pagan rite of burying bread and money 
in the grave. This is an interesting argument, though 
perhaps it may be answered that in new countries whn'e 
the sons as they grow up go out and make homes of their 
own, the youngest son is the natural caretaker and heir 
of the parent's house and fields, and it is as likely that he 
performed the religious duties because living there made 
him the proper person, as that he became the heir because 
he had to perform the religious duties. How monuments 
and rites of older tribes find new and changed places in 
thereligi:n of their conquerors, is here often brought into 
view. St. Boniface found the Frieslanders using as an 
altar a rude atone dolmen, probably a tomb built ages 
earlier by bronze-age inhabitants; the fierce Teutons would 
make a captive creep through the narrow opening of the 
upright stones, and then “sent him to Woden.” After 
this, it doe sa jit seem aqrprising that our country folk 
should beliew thegude sttme dolmens on our hill-sides to 
have altars for human sacrifice. Among earlier 
tiles lasting on into Christianity, one of the most pic¬ 
turesque is that of Brightd the Keltic fire-god^ daughter, 
who passed into St. Bridge^, patron saint Of Irelaad and 
still name-giver to Biddy the typical Irish, housefhaid. 


But St. Bridget held to her old goddess-nature, and till the 
suppression of the monasteries her everlasting fire whs 
kept up at Kildare by her nineteen nuns, who might not 
defile by blowing with their breath the flame sacred to 
the “ woman of the mighty roarings ”; each nun tended 
the fire one night in turn, but on the twentieth she who 
went off duty said “Brigit 1 take care of your own fire, for 
this night belongs to you." We are puzzled by Mr. Elton’s 
remarks on the worship of Mithra, that ancient Aryan 
solar deity whose Oriental worship became so popular in 
Britain during the Roman occupation. The usu^ly-known 
evidence seems to imply that the Mithra-worshippers fixed 
his divine birthday, the “ Dies Natalis invicti Solis,” on 
December 25, because the sun’s birth would naturally be 
at the winter solstice, while it was not till long afterwards 
that this appropriate date was adopted for the Christian 
Dies Natalis, Christmas Day. Mr. Elton appears to take 
it the other way, as though the Mithra-worshippers for 
the sake of popularity borrowed the festival from the 
Christians. If he has some new evidence in this direc¬ 
tion, it ought to be carefully gone into, and at any rate it 
will be well to clear the point up in the next edition. 

What has now been said will give an idea of the more 
special researches in this important work. Readers of 
this journal will not disapprove of our having passed over 
weighty but ordinary historical topics, such as the in¬ 
vasions of Britain by Romans and Saxons, in order to 
give space for tracing lines of beliefs and customs. 
SoDte of these may seem trifling, but in the scientific 
study of history every trifle tells which can show a line of 
continuity from age to age and from race to race. 

Edward D. Tylor 


WORKS ON THE MICROSCOPE 
The Microscope and'its Revelations, By William B. 
Carpenter, M.D., LL.D., C.B., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. 
Illustrated by 500 Wood Engravings and Twenty-six 
Plates. (London : J. and A. Churchill, 1881.) 
Practical Microscopy. By George E. Davis, F.R.M.S., 
&c. Illustrated with 257 Woodcuts and a Coloured 
Frontispiece. (London : David Bogue, 1882.) 

T'\R. CARPENTER is to be congratulated on the 
recent publication of the sixth edition of his very 
useful work on the Microscope and its Revelations, the 
more especially as now having the command of his own 
time, this edition is not only the expression throughout 
of his own matured views, but also contains a large 
amount of new matter, 

' A work like this which has proved itself so great a 
favourite needs but a brief notice at our hands. It is 
without doubt the book for the English reader to buy, 
who wishes to work as an amateur with the microscope; 
and should any such proceed further with the study, and 
penetrate into the mysteries of animal or pkptt Ufe,.he 
will find himself none the worsen but a great deal the 
better for the lessons he will have learnt in these pages. 

The general plan of Dr. Carpenter’s book is good ; it 
begins with a short chapter on the Optical Principles of 
the Microscope. The question of there being a limit to'the 
magnifying powers of the object-glasses, or whether there 
is a minimum behind which nothing enn be seen,' is net 
entered upon. The next two ebapters—Qn the Consitnie- 
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tion of the Microscope and its Accessories—give a sketch 
of all the principal stands and apparatus in connection 
therewith; and is followed by two more, giving excellent 
directions for the management of the microscope, and for 
the preparation, mounting, and collecting of microscopical 
objects. 

The second portion of the volume is devoted to an 
account of some of the more interesting forms of minute 
life to be met with, both in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. As this portion of the volume travels over a 
very wide field of research, so it is here that the greatest 
opportunities for criticism present themselvd^ but it is 
just to remark, that, despite the wonderful revolutions that 
have occurred in the domain of biology within the last 
few years, and despite the difficul'ty of keeping ever on a 
level with modem advances, a struggle only ending with 
one’s life. Dr. Carpenter shows not only a wondrous 
energy, but a positive freshness in the adopting of new 
views. The notes on the green chromules of plant-cells 
are not quite up to the modern researches of Pringsheim, 
and we regret to find the author's sanction given to the 
use of the term Conidia for the products of free cell- 
formation in the .Cryptogams. The paragraph on the 
Nostocs might advantageously have been improved. No 
reason is given for uniting the Datrachospermex with the 
Floridesc. The chapter on protophyte and other fungi, 
seems very carefully written : the position 0/ the myxo- 
mycetes is left doubtful, but Chlamydomyxa is brought 
into the same chapter. The new views on lichens are 
accepted, but the vacant space on the page which meets 
the view, might well have been occupied with a list of the 
algae which play the part of hosts to the lichen fungi, 
which list would have proved, we think, that these forms 
do furnish objects of special interest, even to the ordi¬ 
nary microscopical worker. Dr. Carpenter’s assertion not¬ 
withstanding. 

It seems improbable that the antheroxoids represented 
on page 396 as escaping from the CIpidiutn-like cell in the 
ultimate cell of the Literal branchlet of Sphacelaria tribu- 
hides belong to the plant, and it is a pity that no illustra¬ 
tion of a trichogyne is given in the account of the Florideae, 
$0 as to call the reader’s attention to what be may ex¬ 
pect to see when looking for this special often rapidly- 
disappearing hair-cell. Nor is the open trichogyne in the 
easily procurable Coleochoeta alluded to. Very scant 
justice is done to the Khizocarps,and the true significance 
of the growth of the embryo in Lycopods appears to us to 
be overlooked. 

Elfving’s researches on the vegetative cells in the pollen- 
plants of the Angiosperms surely ought to have been 
referred to, as it opens a new and easy field of investiga¬ 
tion to the microscopists. 

The chapters devoted to those divisions of the animal 
kingdom which present objects of interest for microscopical 
resmreh are well Ulustrated, and have been brought fairly 
up to the mark. The illustrations of ^otaminifeia we 
veiT good. The subject of Eozoon miglit perhaps have 
been better treated of tn the chapter on geological investi¬ 
gation, and from the manual point of view it a. little too 
controversial. We find no reference to the occurrence of 
calcareous algm In a fossil state, and yet this U a subject 
which ought to comtmitHl the atteatlon of eome of our 
microscopicial vorkem. 


Nothing that we have written must be taken as 
detracting from the extreme usefulness of this volume, 
which has for so long a period of time supplied an 
existing want. 

Of a somewhat different type is Mr. George E. Davis’s 
“Practical Microscopy.” This author’s object is to 
supply a book upon the lines of the late Prof. Quekett's 
“ Practical Treatise on the Use of the Microscope,” and 
his book treats of the forms of microscopic stand, of eye¬ 
pieces and objectives, of te^t objects, of section-cutting, 
and of the preparation and mounting of objects. In a 
chapter on the delineation of objects, a very detailed 
account is given of the subject of “ photomicrography; ” 
dry plates are preferred, and the various methods of using 
the camera are described, and the different modes of de¬ 
velopment are given. Tliis volume will prove extremely 
useful to most practical workers, and the illustrations are 
both numerous and effective. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

ElenuHie der Anatomic und Physiologic dcr Pflanzeu. 

von Dr. Julius Wiesner. 276 pp. ; lot wcodcuts. 

(Vienna : Hdlder, 1S81.) 

This book is intended, as the prefitce tells us, to act as a 
syllabus or skeleton of Prof. Wiesner's lectures, thus 
sparing his students the labour of writing out full notes, 
and allowing them to give their intelligent attention to 
what is being said. The pretensions of the book are thus 
humble enough, and are, we think, well carried out. 

The anatomy of pKints is treated of in 153 pages, and 
into this space a great deal of matter is crowded. The 
style is simple and straightforward, and the author does 
not attempt to render bis subject-matter easy by the slip¬ 
shod method sometimes called popular. From the nature 
of the book it must necessarily nave somewhat the cha¬ 
racter of a catalogue ; but the monotony which might be 
expected is not by any means a prominent fault. The 
numerous original drawings are from the hand of Dr. 
Wichmann, a pupil of Wiesner’s, and arc extremely well 
executed, though they lack the peculiar charm which we 
find in Sach's illustrations, and umost nowhere else. It is 
refreshing to meet with so large a proportion of original 
illustrations, instead of the usual reprints, and in this 
respect the book contrasts favourably with more ambitious 
works. How far the divisions into which the presentation 
of the anatomy falls will prove acceptable to professed 
anatomists, seems to us somewhat doubtful. 

The physiological section of the book is, in some ways, 
probably, belter than the first part, since it is the work 
(rf a physiologist in his own department. On the other 
hand, such a subject as physiology does not so well bear 
the somewhat abrupt treatment necessary in a work like 
the present. Again, Wiesner’s standpoint in physiology 
is not attractive to many people, nor is it a very com¬ 
monly accepted one. Few teachers, for instance, would 
wish their students to learn that negative heliotropism is 
due to the existimee of negatively neliotroptc elements. 
Yet this| theory is the onfy one compatible with the 
somewhat obscure treatment of negative heliotropism 
here given. 

Svunds and their Relations. By Alexander Melville Bell. 

" (London; Triibnerand Co., 1882.) 

Mr. Melville Bell’s name is a sufficient guarantee of 
me value of his work. His Visible Speech formed the 
starting-point of those recent invest^tions, both in Eng 
land and on the Continent, which have thrown so tnuoi 
light ttpen the nature of sounds. In spite of the many 
new facts which have been observed ana brought together 
since its first publication, ita -lm^IMfenee still remaiiis 
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undiminisbed. It was, however, as its author says, 
tnainly intended for the students of philology; and a 
simpler and more practical manual, tliercforc, was called 
for by the teachers of the deaf and dumb, the mission* 
aries in foreign countries, the elocutionists and the 
trainers of common school teachers, who have all made 
more or less extensive use of it. Their de uand has, 
accordingly, been supplied by a clear and compact 
manual, in which the character, varieties, and relations 
of phonetic utterances are explained by the help of the 
symbols of visible speech. The book begins with an 
explanation of the symbols themselves, and then goes on 
to analyse and distinguish the consonants and vowels, 
describing their physiological formation with a clearness 
of language and an appeal to the eye, which ought to 
enable the most backward of learners to reproduce the 
greater part of them after a little practice. The value 
of this section of the manual, to those who wish to acquire 
the pronunciation of a foreign dialect, need not be pointed 
out. It is only a pity that there are no means for enabling 
the ear of the ordinary speaker to detect the differences 
of sound, which, when once written down in “visible 
speech," he ought to find slight difficulty in reproducing. 
No method, however, has yet been discovered of training 
the ear, as Mr. Bell has succeeded in training the physio¬ 
logical organs of speech, What this success is, may be 
judged of from the last table given in the volume, in 
which such elementary sounds as sobs, coughs, yawns, 
sneeri, or even a smoker’s puff, are expressed by symbols 
that can be at once understood, and translated into 
tiudible sounds. The fourth section of the volume con¬ 
tains specimens of Knglish, lowland .Scotch, French, and 
<.crman, with their ordinary pronunciation exactly noted 
in Mr. Bell's symbolic alphabet, while the last section 
consists of a supplementary review of the essentials of 
articulation, with a couple of concluding pages on “the 
application of visible speech to the teaching of articula¬ 
tion to the deaf.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

\Tkt Edtior does not hold himself responsible for oft niotts expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can At unaertake to return, 
or to correspond with the VfH/ers of, rejecteti manuserifts. 
A'o notice is taken of anonymous eonmunicatiens, 
he Editor urgently mjueits correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible olfurvoist to ensure the appearance even 
of commstnicafioHs containing interesting and ttovel facts.'\ 

Conservation of Solar Energy 
WiiiLK Dr. Siemens’ novel and ingenious theory de-crilicd in 
liii pa|icr before the Royal Society, and pnblisfaed in Nature, will 
doubtless lie ^equalely criticised in its more physical as|)ects by 
those who are better acquainted tliaa myself with “ the intricacies 
of solar phyiiics,” I may perhaps be allowed to point out one or 
two conclusions which appsar somewhat opposed to the laws of 
mechanics.' The author, for example, lays ijreat strcsui upon the 
^'high rtitative velocity of the son,” which at the solar equator, 
according to his figures, is four and a half times that at the terres¬ 
trial rquator. To this “ high rotative velocity ” Dr. Siemens 
attributes the supposed expulsion from the solar equator of the 
products of comtwstion or the gases drawn in by the as.sumed 
mn-action at the solar poles. 

Matran apparently thought the equatorial rise of the solar atmo¬ 
sphere due to the centrifugal force engendered by this velocity 
euRicieot to account for the appesnnce of the sodiacal light, ana 
according to Dr. Siemens his supposition may possibly be cor¬ 
rect, if «c supMfee that space, initeadof being an aethcr-vacuam, 
is fill d with h^^y-atlsnuated gases. It seems, however, that 
La Place, acting on the usual supposition of an empty stellar 
spaee, c^euhitM that the solar atmoiphere could not extend 
more dianp-aoths of the distance of Mercaiy^ or about 16,000,000 
miles, at which distance it would exist In such a h^ly rosefied 
condition ss almost to merit the desfgndtiob of vsendm. That 
thU mu-t be so, is evident when we remember that the high Shper- 
ftc'al velocity at the solar equator, tbouf^ relatively lai^r ^as 


that at the terrestrial equator an the proportion givoi 1^ Dr. 
Siemeii*, MO far from being able to exert a powerful centnfumt 
force, is in tbii respect far less effective than the smaHer 
tangential velocity at the terrestrial equator. This is chiefly 
due to the counteracting influence of solar gravity, which, 
as is veil knonn, is more than twenty-seven times terrestrial 
gravity as repre-enled by g. It is also partly due to the large 
value of the solar rr.diu«, since this also enters into the deno¬ 
minator of the expression for centrifugal force in terms of the 
tangential velocity, viz. -. It is at least remarkable that Dr. 

Siemens has made no allu-ion to either of these factors, which so 
intimately affect the centrifugal eMciency of the centrifugal force 
—the motive-jx^n cf on which the entire action depends—and 
has made it appear from his language that this is a mere simple 
function of the tangential velocity at the solar equator. 

As it is, owii^ to these united circumstance^ but mainly to the 
former, the ratio of the centrifugal force acting on a particle to 
its weight Is, even at the solar equator, almost infioitesimal. 

To accentuate this astronomical platitude It is only necessary 
to quote figures which may l>e found in every popular work on 
the .sun, such as the fact that while the centrifugal force at the 
terrestrial equator deprives a body of i-sSpth of its weight at 
the poles, the amount it would similarly lose at the solar equator 
would be only i-18,000th. Or again, to imt it in'another light, 
in order that solar gravity and centrifugal force may equilibrate, 
and a particle at the solar equator be without weight, the aun 
would nave to turn upon its axis 133 times as fast as at present, 
while in order that the same conditions should prevail on the 
earth, its rotational velocity would only need to be increased 
-.cventeen times. 

Except, therefore, where they would be momentarily affected 
by the local expubive forces engendered by solar combustion, 
the different layers of the solar atmosphere would airange them¬ 
selves in the order uF their relative densities, and remain quietly 
attached to the surface of the sun, under an attraction fully 
twenty-seven times greater than that which our earth exerts on 
its aerial envelope. That, under such circumstances, the centri¬ 
fugal force of the sun could cause it to protect into space the 
products of combustion, seems most improbable. 

Moreover, suppose, for the sake of argument, that this 
action really does lake place, can it lie literally maintained, 
according to Dr, Siemens’ concluding sentence, that this action 
is “capable of perpetuating solar radiation to the remotest 
future ” ? 1'be laws of energy tell u- that work cannot be done 
without expenditure of energy, and since the “ prfmum mobile ” 
in this cate is solar rotation, and the pises entering at the tolar 
poles must gradually acquire rotational momentum nt the suu’s 
expense, Ih^ must, iu time, reduce it to nought, when the sqp- 
posed regenerative action would cease, and so the sun bum out. 
In any cose, therefore, the word “remotest" can only be 
understood to have a limited signification. 

.£. Douglas Archibald 

[To .Stive time we submitted Mr. Archibald’s letter to Dr. 
Siemens, who sends the following reply.— Ed.] 

This letter shows that Mr. Ardiibald has missed the principal 
point of my argument concerning solar fan-action. I showed preUy 
i clearly I thought that solar gravitation would affect the loflowii^ 
and the outflowing currents equally, and that centrifugal action 
must determine motion in the equatorial direction in a space filled 
with matter. But to put the problem into a mathematical garb let ns 
consider the condition of two equal ma^ mp and «r„, Iwth at the 
radius R from the solar centre, the one opposite either pole, and 
the other opposite the equatorial region, The moment of mvi* 
tation of both these masses will be represented respectively fay 
^ and and supposing both masses to be gaseous, and of 

the same chemical composition and temperature, thqr will zepre* 
sent equal volumes, say one cube foot 
These conditions being granted, we may pat— 



but the mass in subject to another force, that produced by taa- 
geatialnotkm,whidi shall be represented by cr, andtheeeiUrtftiCil 
force resultiag from this motion by th« moment oCgmvittften 

towards the strnwm than be ndooed to - Mw/pv, mid Ae 
Utter factor being a positive quantity wre haVa— 
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45?/ ~ m 1 for.lhe history of Cl whale which, irnot^uite 

/fl "7? ' extinct, appears to have become so, to all inUnis acul purposes, 


This inequality of ottractive moments must determiiM motion 
toward the son in favour of and this condition holding tfood 

for any value of ^ and /!, It follows thst the polar inflow and 
equatorial outflow must take place, provided only that apace is 
not empty, as supposed by La Place, but filled with either an 
elastic or non-elastic fluid. 

To put it in another way, Mr. Archibald imagines that in 
order to determine an outflow from the sun it is neceuary for the 
centrifugal moment ^ p to exceed the moment of gravita¬ 
tion whereas according to my view, the value of the former 

determines only the rale of outflow, but is immatrrial as regards 
the principle of action. TIic projection of dust is entirely depen¬ 
dent upon the outflowing current. I leave it for Mr. Archibald 
to determine for himself the velocity of current necessary to move 
a particle of dust of given size and weight away from the sun in 
opposition to its force of gravity, which I am well aware is 
twenty-seven times that of the earth orf its -urface. 

The gaseous current is of course produced at the expense of 
solar rotation, but this exiteiKliturc of energy is relatively much 
smaller than that lost to our earth thtough tidal action, and may 
be neglected for our present purposes. It is moreover counter¬ 
balanced by solar shrinkage as explained in my paper. 

C. \Vm. Siemens 

Review of '* Aristotle on the Parts of Animals*’— 

A Correction 

Since the publication of my review of “Aristotle on the 
Farts of Animal-i,” a correspondent has called my attention to 
an article by Profi Huxley, “On Certain Krrors respecting the 
Structure of the Heart attributed to Aristotle ” (see Nature, 
November 6, 1H79), in witich the Professor corrects the common 
error, attributed to Aristotle, of describing the heart of (he 
' higher animals as jjosscssing three cavities only. In ignorance 
of this fact I a'^slgned the nterit of origin.ally detecting tlie error, 
so long attributed to Aristotle, to Dr. Ogle, who tenders, I have 
no doubt quite Independently, the same defence of the matter. 
I now write to give the priority of the detection of the error to 
Prof, Huxley, and to thank my correspondent for having afforded 
me an opportunity of studying a most original and instructive 
essay. Benjamin Ward Kicuakdson 

25, Manchester Square, M.arcb 27 

Deep-Sea Exploration In the Mediterranean 
1 SHALL be obliged if you will kindly announce in NATURE 
that, taking into consideration (he vote expressed at one of the 
plenary meetings by the Third International Geographical Con¬ 
gress at Venice, the Italian Government has decided that the 
deep-sea exploration in the Mediterranean be continued during 
the forthcoming summer; and towards the end of July or be¬ 
ginning of August next I am to embark on board the surveying 
steamer fVasAiMgten, Royal Italian Navy. About one month 
will be devoted to deep-sea exploration under the able direction 
ofCapt. G. B. Mflgnaghi, R.N. 

The' study of the animals collected daring last yearns crui<e 
will be completed with that of those we hope to collect next 
summer. Since presenting my Preliminary Remrt to (be Geo- 
gsaphical Congress, I have looked more carefully into the fishes 
ooUected last year; amongst them ore two specimens of the rare 
Malamtphalut Lowe, dredged in 508 metres oft the south 
coast of Sardinia, and in 823 metres oft Mauritius (Egodl, Sicily); 
and two specimens of the stul rarer CorypJum^ei strrtUus^ I^tw-e, 
new to the Mediterranean fauna, dredged from deptha of 2805 
and 2904 metres off the weat coast of Sardinia. 

Dr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys was here a short time ago, and hu 
extinlnsd the moutuca, on whidi he will report. 

Henry Hbh4.yu Cjouou 
R. Istituto fll Studl Snperiorl in Firence, MarcU 23 

The Baique Whole In the Mediterraneon 
X WAS very much fatterested in Mr. Clement R. Mttihhom's 
most Impertmt communication on the “ Whole FMipnr*' In the 
Bosque mviaces of Spain, peoduced in Nature xxv. p. 
365). Mr, Markham has CErefidly collected impomot materials 


m a region where it was once so common as to have given rise to 
an important industry, and to have hod a powerful influence on 
the habits of the Basque people along the northern cnast of 
Spain. Mr. Markham gives solitary instances of the appear¬ 
ance f,f the whale off the Basque coasts, up to a very rerent 
period, and Stiys thot the last instance of its occurrence which 
came to his knowledge, was on February 11,1878, when a whale 
was sighted off Guctaria, and sncccs-sfuUy liarpooned. 1 his bit 
of news nm-t have interested all cetologistv, and T hope that 
it may intercut Mr. Markham and the readers of Nature to 
know that a fine, nearly adult female of Haltcfta bhrayetish was 
c.apturcd just one year before, in the Mediterranean, viz. on 
February 9, 1877, at Taranto. It was ably and fully describctl 
by Prof. F. Ga-co (Mem. R. Aeml. ScU'hzc di Nafioli, vii. 1878); 
the entire skeleton is in the Museum of Comparative Anatomy 
in the Univer-ity, Naples, in the Central Collection of the 
Italian Vertebrata at Klorcuce, I prcn;i vo a portion of the skin 
of the -noiU, with short hairs, and a model of the entire creature, 
reduced to onc-twclfth, carefully cxcmited from drawings and 
mc.'ivurcinents taken from the whale immuilialely after death, I 
know of no other recorded iaslance of the capture of a true 
whale in the Mcililerranean. IIenuv Hillyek Giolioli 
R. laituto di Studi Snpciiori in Firenze 


Wind Measurements 

AI'TER reading the interesting article in Nature, vol. xxv. 
p. 486, on witul ir.ea»nremcnts, the rc.iilcT Ciimif.t but revert to 
the very ntiMti-faclory state of am-nvonetry as it now exists. 
This L only too opjvirent from the reports wliicb appear in the 
japers after a g-lte, and in whicii are generally detailed the esti¬ 
mated pres<-urcs and velocities of tlie wind as recorded by the 
anemometer- at the principal meteorological stations. Thit- 
dnring the gale of the t3th-r4th of Dcfobcrlnst ue were tuM 
that a pres-ure of 53 lbs. per square foot was recorded at Green¬ 
wich, and at the Ihdston Observatory, Birkenhead, the piQisure 
reached the alarming figure of 79 lb-. Now it may be readily 
shown withuut much caleuluion, that -mb pressures m. these few 
buildings auild witbst.and that were not of more than ordinary 
stability, not to mention the dc-trucllon of tall factory chimneys, 
which, when of the muai clinicnsions, w ill not stand a nre-sure 
of 30 lbs. per siiuare foot. Vet no >iuch destruction took place. 
1 think, then, we mu-t con'ess with T, Hawkslcy, F.R.S, (vide 
paper read turfore Section of British As-ociatinn meeting, Vork, 
1881, on Pressure of Wind on a Fixeil Plane Surface), that our 
present anemoujctrical instruments arc little better than philo¬ 
sophical toys. C. H. Romanes 

Worthlrg, March 27 

In the account of D'Ons en Bray’.- anemometer, which I 
printed toaccomnnny a drawing of that instrument at the Meteo¬ 
rological Society's hxhibition the other J.ty, I stated that it was 
probably the earliest registering aneinnineter. 1 now find that 
I am mistaken, but as I erred in company with the President of 
the Society, 1 feel that I may well he excused. Vntil a still 
earlier instrument turns up, the idea r>f a registering anemometer 
must be ascribed to Sir Christopher Wren. In 1663 (tec 
Birch’s “History,” i. 341, plate iii.), he laid before the Royal 
Society an account of his “weather clock,” which is in fact n 
recording anemometer, but for direction mtiyt together with an 
instrument for “showing degrees of weather,” probably a self- 
recording barometer, but the description is not clear. The 
spinille which drives the hour-hand of the clock cartics a pinion 
which moves a rack, long enough to pass out clear of the 
case on each side. At the end of the rack there is a pencil^ 
which bears -upon a disc keyed on to the spindle of the direction- 
vade. The dl«c carries a printed diagram, a series of radial 
lines indicating direction, the time being shown by n number of 
boocqplric cirmes. The irregular line drawn b^ the pencil 
TeooSa the direction of the wind. A fresh paper is placed on 
iuatrument every twelve hours. 

Whilst upon thli subject, Re^iaps I may be allowed to call 
attention to a paper by Rivard Lovell Edgeworth, on wind 
pnmmie, in the AU, TVam. for 1783, p. 136. It eontatns the 
reittlto of a series of experiments undertaken to determine the 
variatldPA In the pressure of the wind upon surfaces of equal 
area, bat of diJ^nt forms. This is, no doubt, tlia paper re¬ 
fold to ^ kobinsoo, as the source wbeuce be derived; the 
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hint of hii well’known "cop" nnemoaieter, although Kdge- 
worth only speaks of bendirng the various pieces of metal which 
formed the terminations of the arms of the revolving apparatus 
with which be was experimenting. This paper was alluded to 
by the president, in the course of his address to the Meteir >lo* 
meal Society, but in such a manner as to lead me to suppose that 
ft was not very generally known. 

May I ask when, and by whom the word " anemometer ” was 
introdaced ? The earliest instance of the use of the word, with 
which I am acquainted, is by D’Ons en Bray, in 1734. 1 expect 
that it U of French origin. Rickard B. Prosssr 

Vivisection 

It is due to Prof, Yeo to state that while enumerating in bis 
article on Vivisection the texts which in his opinion bore most 
directly upon the subject, he did not omit the case of the swine 
to which Mr. Stevenson alludes (Nature, vol. xxv. p. 483). I 
may, observe, however, that os Prof. Yeo'a argument only re¬ 
quired to cite the texts which convey the authority of our Lord, 
he did not make out so strong a justification of plnslologieal 
method on biblical grounds os he miglit otherwise have done. 
The whole philosophy of “ scape-goats ” and of animat sacrifice 
in general, clearly rested on the assumption that the Deity on- 
sidcred vicarious suffering of animals for the benefit of man, not 
merely to be what Lord Coleridge would term “lawful,’’ but 
even desirable to the extent of rendering it obligatory on man to 
“shed the blood” of low'er creatures for the purpose of obtaining 
immunity from evil. 

'1 his is not the place to consider such a topic at length, but 
after what has already appeared in these columns it seems worth 
while to oluervd that anti-vivisectionUts would show themselves 
roost politic by not attempting to carry their controversy into the 
domain of biblical ethics. I'he uniform opinion entertained by 
the canonical writers touching the importance and the rights of 
animals in the divine scheme of thin«, appears to have been 
that which is so tersely expres‘^«d by the Jewish Apostle of the 
Gentiles—“ Doth God take care for oxen V’ 

The Writer of the Article ok “Vivisection” 


It is with great regret that I inform you, and through you 
Miss Cobbe and the reailcrs of NATURE in general, that 1 have 
been mode the victim of a rif^icufoiu aud tU-timoi hoax, l^e 
little aneorl.te of Miss Cobbe which appmred in Nature, voI. 
xxv. p. 459, is, it appears on investigation, quite apocryphal; 
yet my inforniant, when relating it to me, asseverated its truth so 
strongly, and gave me so many corroborating details, that I did 
not hesitate in saying that “1 knew it t<i m true.” He even 
ventured to “nom^’ the celebrated vivisectionist whom Miss 
Cobbe was suppo-'-ed to hove interviewed. Therefore, when 
doubts began to be cast on the accuracy of my statements, I 
communicated wiih this gentleman, who informed me that the 
whole of this conversa'ion between him'elf and Misj Cobbe 
is totaly imagiitaty and never took place. “A fellow-feeling 
makes us wondrous kind,” and L am sure Miss Cobbe, having 
.been so often victimised herself, and led to believe ridicul'us 
tales of hideous and impossible torture inflicted by high-minded, 
scientific gentlemen, will sympathise with me in my chagrin at 
finding myself a victim to my own gnllibility. 

May 1 be allowed to add. Sir, a seri ms postscript to my 
let-er? 

We none of ns—1 least of all—doubt the value of Miss Cobbe's 
advocacy of any cause. Hod not the practice of vivisection been 
based on an earnest seeking after knowledge, it hod surely fallen 
ere this before Mi-s Cobbe’s stout bbws. Now whilst we are 
disputing as to whether the pvaetice of vivisection be right or 
wrong, a far more serious question—I had well-nigh said 
“crime”—is coibronting ua Owing to the extraordinary 
demand for rare (not necetsarUy “b autiful”) birds’ skins, for 
the adornment of wooten, we are threatened with the rapid, 
almost immediate, extbiction of some of the most wonderful 
species of the world’s avifauna, I saw, in a milliner’s shop in | 
.Regent Street, „{he oflier day, four Urd* of paradise, (wo 
trogons, scarlet tbbet by the docen, a rare goatsucker, king* 
fi4hers, orioles, and bee-eaten, not to mebtkMi many other bbrds 
whose greater abandonee might seem to eEcuse tlmr wholesale 
sacrifice. Now, Sir, the humn not has already hafi to mouni 
ths destruction of the dodo, tbe sMltaire^ (hejBTeat enk, and the 
moa: let us not add to this list the fanu/SMtt die trofons, 
and the huauning-birds. If then, Mias Cobbe ohiy pMce 


henrif at the head of an Anti-bIrd-skin-wearing Association, 
she will find one of the most grateful and hnmme of her fob 
lowers in your obedient servant, H. H. JOUNSTON 

PS.—I take this ripportunity of remarking, that I have no 
connection whatever, in an official capacity, with the Zoological 
Gardens. 1 beaded my first letter thus merely because it ocei- 
dentally happened that I borrowed pen, ink, and paper, and 
wrote it there. 

Tudor Hou>e, Champion Hill, S.E., March 27 . 

Your correspondent, Mr. C. A, Stevenson, referring 11 the 
miraculous narrative of St. Mark, ehap. v., verses 26-33, reasons 
to the effect that if 2000 swine were destroyed to ellevute the 
sufferings of a single man, then are those physiologists to be 
ju-tJfied who, far the benefit of the whole Imman race, sacrifice a 
few ani nals. But, nnfortunately for the argument, neither from 
the narrative of St. Mark, nor from those in the other gospels, 
does it appear that the I'croiission given to the “unclean spirits ” 
to pass into the swine, after their expulsion from the “de¬ 
moniac,” in any way contributed to his cure. On the contrary, 
it is distinctly implied that the demons might have been sent 
elsewhere than into the swine. For, accoi^ing to St. Mark, 
they ” besought ” that they might n<)t be sent “ away out of the 
country ” ; or, as St. Luke has it, that they might not be cotn- 
mandra “to go nut into the deep,” that is into the “abyss,” 
elsewhere translated “bottomless pit.” Thus, it seems to be 
taught that when driven out of the man, the demons might have 
become simply disembodied spirits; and, indeed, so'far as we 
can gather, the permission to enter into the swine was purely tx 
(rafid. 

Hence any pro-vivisection argument to be sought in the Fate 
of the swine must, I fear, assume a form differing somewhat 
from Mr. Stevenson’s; but which I prefer not to specify. 

W. S, 

As no one has made any remarks upon the ’passage in Mr. 
II. H. Johnston’s letter, in which “a dtstinguUliM man of 
science ” is said to have twitted a lady with “ wearing ostrich 
feathers which are plucked from the Uvin^ bird, caooTng most 
exquisite pain,” will you allow me to inform the fair portion of 
your readers that they may wear ostrich feathers with clear 
consciences if they can make sure of them having been taken 
from living birds, i>. from those kept on ostrich farms. It used, 
I believe, to be the practice to jilnck out the feathers ; but the 
inflammation set up proved injurious or fatal, os muft be obvious, 
and the life of a bird worth perhaps 60/. or Sot. was endannred 
for a crop of feathers wortn 74 or 84 When the feather Is 

S uite ripe and at its best, the quill ii cut with a pair of sdssors or 
tarp knife about half an inch from the .skin, and the stump 
moults out in the ordinary course. Probably by for the laiim 
quantity of plumes come from tame birds. In 1878, 57,144 Ids. 
were exported from the Cape, and there are proMbly consider¬ 
ably more than half a million of tame birds in South Africa at 
this moment. 

Ladies who carry their anti-vivisection consistency so For os to 
have serious misgivings about wearing leather boots, must still 
be eontions in the matter of ostrich feathers; since numbers of 
birds are hunted down for their plumes, although we can hardly 
suppose them in this cose even to be plucked out while the 
ostneb is alive. They would come quite as easily from a dead 
but still warm bird, and the hunter woul 1 not be exposed to the 
risk of that tremendous kick an ostrich can give. I shall be 
glad to know on what authority birds of paradise are stated to be 
I “skinned alive.” ARTHUR NicoLS 

Phoenology—An Appeal 

The undersigned would urge all those who take an intereat in 
I the phsnology of plants to make os many and os ooenrate ob¬ 
servations os possible, and they recommend os specially oultable 
the following plants (the dates after the names give the mean' 
for Giea«en, calculated from mom years). The ohservatlona 
should he made on plantastondjiig (rat, plants on eapaAoni being 
excluded, and they should be o^e dolly, accurate nsults being 
only obtained in this way. 

A.—First Buds Open 

I. (red enmnt} *.. April 14 

2 . Prunut Atnutu ... ... ... „ 19 • 

3. /hutntt tfbma {ti») . „ so 
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Prufm Cera$m (dwa^f cherry) . 

Prunui Padut (bird cherry)... .. 

Pyrm ecmmunu (wild pear). 

Pyrus malus (crab apple) . 

vul^rit (lilac). 

iMticera iatarUa (Tartarian honeysuckle) 
/Cartisstts^etUus (poet’s narcissus) ... 
AesMius hiffwasfamm (horse-chestnut) 

Cratagtts axyafatUha (hawthorn). 

Cytisui tabumum (laburnum) . 

Sarothamnys vulgaris (common broom) 
CydoHta vulgaris (common quince) 

Sorbus aueuparia (mountain ash). 

Sambsuus nigra (common elder). 

Steals cereals (rye). 

Atrapa bAtadonm (deadly nightshade) 

00. Vitis vinifera (grape vine) . 

21. Tilia Europeea [^andiftlia) (lime tree) 

22. Litium eantlUam (white lily) . 

B.—First Fruit Ripe 

23. Pibes rttbrum ... 

24. Lmicera taiarica 

25. Sorbus aucHparia 

26. Atropa belladoHna 

27. Saasbut us nigra 
■ a8. Aeteulus bip^astauuru.. 


April 22 
*4 


May 4 

4 

5 
7 
9 

*S 

28 

r. 29 

June 13 
22 


July 


June 21 
July I 

„ 30 
Aug. 2 
» II 
Sept. 17 

Olvervations of the species i, 3, 8, 11, 17, 22, and 27 are 
specially requested, as one of the undersigned (Dr. Ihne) is at 
present occupied with the preiioration of a phmnotogical map for 
£urope. Observations made either this year or previously, ^t 
not yet published, should be sent to one of the undersigned, and 
will be esteemed a favour. In what way {inter alia) it is possible 
to utilise the observations, m^ be understood from the ompara* 
tive pha'nologicat man of Central Europe, by 11 , Hofimann 
{Petermann's GecgraphiscAe MiHheitungen, January, 1881.) 

H. HOFPMANN 

Giessen, February 25 Egon Ihne 

Ritne Cloud obterved in a Balloon 

In the question whether the cloud that floated over Paris, 
January 25, consisted of microscopical atoms of solidified water 
or of minutest globules of liquid water cooled below zero, 
dbcussed under this heading in Naturv, vol. xxv. p. 337, 38$, 
436, M. de Fonvielle adduces (p. 436) in favour of the first 
altematlve a new argument, viz. that, floating over the cloud in 
sunshine he has seen upon the cloud only the carvna, and nothing 
lesembliag a rainbow, and be invokes the authority of Bouguer 
(P744), que “le ph^nomine [la eaivna] ne se trace qae^ur Ics 
^nuagn form^ de eouttes devapeur et m8me sur ecus dont les 
'jiortraita wnt glacm'', moia non sur les gouttes de pluie comme 

1 did not expect anything else. M. dc Fonvielle could not 
see a rainbow, because the cloud certainly did not consist of 
nb-drops; neither could he sec a rainbow, when the doud 
coRsfstca of minutest particles of liquid water. 

It is a wdUknown fact that small particles of water suspended 
in air produce no rainbow. When luilzensteln (1774) advocated 
the opiakm antidpated by Halley (t686), that water-vapour may 
be condensed in a vcdcalar state, he availed himself of the 
observation, that in cloud, and mists, and the condensed steom 
over boiling water, a rainbow is not to be observed in reflected 
ligbt. It is not necessary to enter into the question whether the 
hypothesis of miit-vesiolei is to be abandoned, and—f» seems to me 
mart probable—the existence of very small solid (i>. not hollow) 
gbbules of liquid water is to be admitted for clouds, &c., con 
listing of the letta; solid woter-dropiV if their dimenHout 
SN smell enough in comparison to a wsvc-length of light, cannot 
cannot podnee a rainbow. 

So I tbioL it still possible that the cloud observed by M. de 
Fonvielle, and mnny mists, which have been Qeieribed os oon- 
alatlDg of lee, may hnve consisted of liquid water cooled btiow 

fWOt 

In my letter in Natvu, vtd. xxv. 1 
dlscnvlon of the m-'-1—> 


brandy’s __ 

doiliiff the voynge of the Piga ” for «__ 

” ” “ 11 Hvemann Korr . 


Water in Australia 

The extracts from Au-tralian letters communicated by Mm 
Mcrrifield remind us again of the important question of water* 
supply in that thirsty region. Why need the crops be lost for 
lock of wuter, when accumulating e^^ence assures us that in the 
Tertiary Sandstone of the great central plain there is an abun¬ 
dant supply not many rords from the .<iurfRce? How can the 
great gnm trees resist the drought as they do unless their roots 
touch Wilier? Several successful borings have already been 
made, but probably snch works f.ir inland are prevented liy the 
scarcity of fuel for Hte.im power. Prof. Ayrton has now, how¬ 
ever, demonstrated that power can lie generated wherever cos I 
is plentiful, and transmitted ccnnnmicrlly and effectively by 
electric wire to the inland motors. Tt is probable thitt within A 
few years the dynamo machine will prove of more practical 
value to Australia limn to any other country in the world. If 
there is any novelty or any value in the suggestion of an under¬ 
ground water-supply in the Australian plains, and of obtaining it 
by the aid of electricity, the credit is due to Mr, Thomas Blunt, 
of Baxter-gate, Loughborough, not to myself. 

Bristol Hill, I.eicester, March 25 F. T. Morr 


The Solar Spectrum in a Hail-Storm 
DirRiNG the hail .storm of Tuesday, the 21st inst., 1 made 
observations on the .sractrum in various ]iarts of the sky, and 
was surprised to find the orange lines of a tint dechledly deeper 
than that of their normal hue. When the hail ceAsaf and the 
mow began to fall heavily, the lines assumed their usual colour. 
The rain-band at the time was strong, as might have been 
expecteil. I was not before aware that bail would exert this 
influence on the spectrum. The ob crvjtions were made with a 
small pocket spectrosco|)e. C. 11. Romanes 

Worthing, March 22 


Temporary Retinal Effects 
In your preient week’s "Notes” you have referred to the 
curious experiences of MM. Mace de Lepinyr and Nicati, in 
finding the town lights api^ear green, after five hours among 
snow-fields. On the Cima di Jazi, some 16,coo feet or more 
high, I found another effect. On removing my blue snow- 
Klasses, the sky (at about lo a.m.) appeared of the deepest 
indigo colour, while the sun could be loolcwl at without pain, and 
resembled a harvest-moon close to the horizon, of a red yellow 
tint, ond with a well-defined outline. I'he effect disappeared 
as we descended the mountain. As mother instance of tempo¬ 
rary affliction of the retina, I h.nd been using on the sun, as 
examined with an 8i-inch reflector, a miniature spectroscope 
with fine slit, i.otwitlutanding which the spectrum was very 
bright. Some hours (not immediately) after, all the gas lamps, 
candles, &c, appeared of a blood red, and .so continued for 
some hours. This effect still persisted at dinner-time, bat 
gradnally n-nd ehtircly pa.'-sed off during the meal. No trace of 
green tint wa«, in this case, seen. In the sun-glare it is not 
uncommon with tome person*, to find leaves and other small 
objects on the path, of a red tint. J. Rand Cafron 

Guildown, March 25 


Specifle Heat and Thermal Conductivity 
Prof. Tyndall, in his lectures on "Heat a Mode of 
Motion,” p. 255, gives a hi{^ly-Imtructive experiment to illus¬ 
trate the influence of the specific heat of a suutance in masking 
its thermal conductivity. Short prisms of iron and bi-muth, 
having’^Ir upper'ends coated with wax, are placed upon a 
vei'd of hot water, and the wax is observed to melt first upon 
the bbrnutb, in spite of its comparatively low conductivity. 

I should like to »k whether others have been uniformly si^ 
cei^l Ih oh mlwlng the above result, at any rate when the hls- 
miuh and lion prisms are soldered to the top of the hot water 
veiueli Ibr thb seems to me necestary in order that the expert- 
menMnay ha made with absolute fairness and Independently of 
•db waoi pf uniformity of pdkh and flatness m the surtaces 
hetweenwbicb the heat has to pass. . , v 

I have tried with qrlinders of nearly pure bhmuth and pmt 
fair hen olvarioui (fro® i cm- to 5 cm.) and dUmetef^ 
hrigtoW and in tome cases wrapped in vukanised 

iniU'rab^, to avoid b» of heat by radiation and eonvection, 
and I Invariably find that the wax melts uppn the iron first. ^ 
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Moreiver, on titniing to the table^ of coiiductiiity and sixcifie 
h:at, 1 find for iron and bhtmuth— 

Inb. BwiAuth. 

Kolia of thermal reiistauees .. i ... 6 

„ r]wcific heat*! . 37 ... l 

Hie (Iieoretical reMiltant effect would seem to Iw indicated by 
compounding these ratios, which vuuld htill leave a decided 
balance in favour of iron. 

It seems doubtful whether the Jaw, distance of point of equal 
ten^rature from source « ^cjiiductiviiy, hold-* good in the 
case of bad conductors, and in nuy case it only applies when all 
(larts of the bar have attained a constant temperature. 

1 must apologbc fur asking for information on so small a 
matter, but I should especially like the experiment to succeed if 
Nature will kindly iwnnit it. At the sane time, I hope that 1 
eball not be accused of undue pessimism if 1 say that, according 
to niy experience, the work of a natural science lecturer is 
•simply a per|)etuii struggle against the malice of Nature. 

Kton College, March i8 II. G. Madam 


Rookeries 

Can nay of your readers kindly inform me how to establish a 
r»kery, 1 have tried | utting old nests into high elm trees, but 
ihey liave not been taken to, although rojks arc often in the 

Tiiit Mu<i 

Trueloves, Ingatestonc, Essex, March 2i 


A Means of Saving some Lives in Colliery Explosions 
Whatever brings about an explosion in a colliery, it appears 
that men often iicrish thereby not from ljurniiig, nor from injury, 
but from want of fre'-h .air. It uuuldnowlie easy, or might 
St^n bccutne so, for every collier, at a small co»l, to ktep near 
him always when at work, a little vestel full of compressed air, 
which being provided with a rather fine imizle, and a !>tOj»-cock, 
Slid a small piece of india-rubber tube, might be a sufficietit 
deliverance for him in the moment of need, should he in an 
explosion have ciicaped violent injuries. D. Rlivs joNCS 
. Carmarthen, March 24 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY OF INDIA' 
r .—Precious Stones and Metals 


^HE concluding volume of the Manual of the Geology 
of India was issued from the Calcutta Press towards 
the last days of 18S1, and a supply of copies may now 
Any day be expected to arrive in London. This volume, 
publisbed by order of the Government of India, brings to 
a worthy codctusiun a roost remarkable work, in which 
sve find a general pological sketch map of nearly the 
NMhote of India, a descriptive account of its various for¬ 
mations, and a history of those geological products 
therein found which are of importance to mankind. 
When we stop to think of the immense area explored, of 
the enormous amount of details that had to be collected 
ttnd sorted, of the dangers and trials which were encoun¬ 
tered during the investigation of much of the country 
that had to be explored, we confeis to being struck with 
Amaeeinent at the energy, zeal, and courage of the com¬ 
paratively very small stiff employed by our Govornmeat 
zn this service, and we feel sure that those labouring in 
European or American fields will be the first to acknow¬ 
ledge hotr much is owing to the Geological Survey of 
India for the quality ae well as the quantity of the 
work done by them in the plains of Asia. 

But k is not only the gedqgists that will find an interest 
in this the thllrd vulame of:the Manual. It treats of the 
economic products of the geological formations of India, 
and has a .far geeater interest even fbr the Matesman than 
for the scientific mair, and an interest too for the com- 
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iiiercial man and the general reader, nay even more, 
there is much of interest in this volume for the student 
of history, for the student of mankind, about the origin of 
myths, and about the gradual development of the arts of 
working in iron and gold. 

This volume is written by Prof, Valentine Ball, who 
was, until recently, officiating deputy Superintendent of 
the Geological Survey of India; an author well known by 
his pleasant record of many years* work in India, not long 
since published under the title of “Jungle Life in India,’* 
and one who, by many years’ assiduous and patient labour 
as one of the Survey Staff, was fully qualified for the 
great tas'c so well accomplished in this work. Not only 
has he brought together in this volume a great store of 
facts collected by others, but from his own personal 
knowledge of localities and details, he has been enabled 
to arrange these facts in orderly sequence in a way few 
others could have attempted, and he well deserve* the 
high commendation of his chief, the Superintendent of 
the Survey, who writes: “ The student, as well as the 
man of enterprise, will long owe him gratitude for what 
he has thus brought within their easy reference.” 

To give our readers an idea of the concents of this 
volume, we propose to treat of them in a somewhat 
arbitrary fashion. In this notice we would call their 
attention to the Precious Stones and Metals of the East. 
In a second notice to treat of its Iron and Coal resources, 
and of the important subjects of its Salt supply and 
Building Stones. It will not be in any sense our object 
to treat these subjects in an exhaustive manner, but to 
indicate to the reader what he will find in the 600 large 
octavo pages of this work, which is illustrated with 
numerous maps, lithographic plates, and woodcuts. 

The diamond is the most important of the precious 
stones of India; it can be traced back to Sanscrit litera¬ 
ture, in which the first mention of its actual localities is 
to be found. The famous Koh-i nur is stated to hare 
belonged to Karna. the King of Anga, about 5000 years 
ago; but this iz not founded on any very reliable evi¬ 
dence. Tavernier and Marco Polo allude to a trade exist¬ 
ing in diamonds between Asia and Europe, and before 
the first diamond mines in Brazil were opened (1728) 
nearly the whole supply of the old world went from India. 
There are in India three extensive tracts, widely separated 
from each other, in which the diamond is known to occur. 
Besides these principal tracts there are others where 
diamonds have been found, but precise details are want¬ 
ing. '{'he most southern of the three great districts has 
long borne the familidr name of Golconda, though Gol- 
conda itself never produced diamonds, and is in fact 
merely the mart where they were sold and bought. In 
this southern tract, which is in the Madras Presidency, 
either are or have been the mines of Kadapah, Bellaiy, 
Karnul, Kistna, and Godavari. The second great tract 
occupies a considerable area between the Mahanadi and 
Godavari rivers. I’he third is situated m Bundelkhand, 
near one of the chief towns of which, Pannd, some of the 
principal mines are situated, in Northern India the 
diamems, when found in sitUf are in a conglomerate 
which is referred to the Rewah group of the Upper Via- 
dhyan formation, while in Madras they are foiuid under 
the same circumstances in the BanaganpiUy sandstones, 
which form the base of the Karnul formation. 

In connection with this geological poskion k is inte¬ 
resting to note that these vTndbyan rooks of India have 
been correlated with the diamond-bearing rocks d the 
Cape Colony in Africa. The examination of the dtemond- 
bearing strata of India seems to throw no light on the as 
yet unsettled questkm of the conditions under which the 
crystallisation of carbon took place, which resulted in the 
forinaiion of this precloul gem, though symbctical opera¬ 
tions in the laboratoiv seem to tend towards confirming, 
Liebig’s view, that it has been formed by crystnlfisatten 
from a liquid hydrocarbon. It must however be renmit' 
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bered, m treating of this part of the subject, ibat it is stiU 1 
a matter for doubt if the diamond in India has ever been { 
found in its ongwal matrix The lowest diamond beanng 
stratum at the base of the Katnul senes is it«elf a dctrital 
conglomerate, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the dtunondi In it may, like the other ingredients, have 
been derived from some older metamorphosed rocks 

Very copious details are given as to the various mines 
^nd as to their respective produce The history of the 
great Mogul diamond is narrated, and the conclusion 
come to that it is probably now m part represented by the 
Koh-i nur As a practical application of known facts, 
the prospect of diamond mining in India under European 
direction is dismissed as unprohtable With scientific 
guidance, backed b> capital and proper mining appli 
ances, it might at first appear that mining by Europeans 
ought to succeed, but on a closer investigation it will be 
gathered that there are in diamond mining certain pecu 
iiaritiee which distinguish it from most, if not all, other 
forms of commercial enterprise, ind as a principal of 
these the fecihttes for peculation in coisequ^ncc of the 
readiness with which the gem can be seueted, must be 
reckoned Furthermore, it would almost seem that, 
except under a system of slavery, the diamond cannot 
be worked profitably in India The present system, 
though not so called, practically amounts to slavery the 
actual mmers are b) advances bound hand and loot to 
the farmer of the mines, and these art content to wait 
for months together without any return then outlay 
being veiy small, and there bemg no htav) expenditure 
of capital required 

The myth regard ng diamond seeking, made so familiar 
to every one by the travels of Marco Polo and Sindbad 
the Sailor is of great antiquity 

** Perhaps one of the best accounts of it is by Nicolo 
Conti, who travelled in India in the early part of the 
fifteenth century He says that at a place called Albent 
garas, fifteen days journey north of Uizengulia there is 
a mountain which pi^uces diamonds 1 bis Alb»nigaraii 
might be Beiragarh, the modem Wairagarh that it was 
so 18 doubtful, but itii identity is perhaps immaterial 
Marco Polo u^oubtedly referred to the localities m the 
KmUu Valley Nicolo Conn says that the mountain 
being infestM with serpents it is inaccessible, but is 
commanded by another mountain somewhat higher 
^ Here at a certain period of the year men bring oxen 
which they drive to the top, and having cut them into 
pieces oast the warm and bleeding fragments upon the 
summit of the other mountain by means of machines 
which they construct for the purest The diamonds 
stick tA these pieces of flesh Then come vultures and 
«agi«B ilymg to the spot, which seizing the meat for thur 
food fly away with it to places where they may be safe 
from the ser^nts To these places the men afterwards 
come and collect the diamonds which have fallen from 
the flesh ’ He continues with an account of how other 
less precious stones are obtained, and this part of his 
description is that of ordinary Indian diamond miiung 
Allusion has been made to the native belief that the 
diUDond mines were under the special patronage of the 
Soddeis Lakshmi, and that saennees were made to pro¬ 
pitiate her There is reason for bdteving that sacrifices 
were made on the opening of new mines, and probably 
■also when fbe supdy of oiamonds ran short 

The late Mr M Frynr, when visiting a stream tin 
^Btaig at Maleewoott, m Tenasaenm, was requested 
first to reno^ his boots, being told tnht on a tequaer 
occaium a European visitor insisted on walking up 
to me stream with Us boots on, and that in conse* 
mench it cei^ to yi^ ore uoth two biiffliloea had 
Men^amficed to the msulted guardian splriM of 



Nicolo Contis accouit, so completely explains it that it 
will perhaps be sufficient for present purposes 

“ Dr J Anderson in his recent repon on the expedition 
to Yunin, describes having witnessed the sacrifice of two 
buffaloes by the Kakhjens to the NAts or evil spirits 
The animals having been shugbtered on two bamboo 
altars were cut up and the meat distributed, certain par 
ttons With cooked rice being placed on a lofty bamboo 
scaffolding for the use of the NAts It goes without 
sayini, that birds would help themselves to these offermgs 
Credulous travellers in early times might very possimy 
have supposed, on witnessing such a preliminary sacn- 
ficial rite, if at a diamond mine, that it was an essential 
pirt in the scaich for diamonds, and it would not require 
miy very great stretch of Oriental imagination to build 
up the fable on such a substratum of fact 1 he bamboo 
scaffolding in all probability represents the machme 
mentioned by Conti ’ 

Graphite or plumbago, as found native, contains from 
90 to 99 per cent of carbon The only deposit in India, 
with the possible exception of another at \izagapatam, 
which seems of any present promise is that which occurs 
ovei a wide tract m Iravancore At the present day 
nearly all the plumbago of commerce comes from Ceylon 

Of the precious metals Platinum occurs in very minute 
quantities, with gold dust, and has been probably derived 
from metamorphic rocks 

Silver IS found associated with gold, and in combmatiOD 
with sulphur, and as a sulphide it is often associated 
with sulphide of lead, antimony, &c, but the amount of 
silver produced over the peninsula is very small 

Gold IS met with \ ery generally distributed over British 
India 1 he ultimate derivation of most of the gold of 
1 eninsular Indu, is doubtless from the quartz reefs which 
occur, traversing the metAmorphic and submetamorphic 
senes of rocks but there is also evidence to show that 
in sone parts of the country gold occurs m certain 
chloiitic sehists and quartz tes, and possibly also in some 
forms of gneiss, independently of quartz veins As to the 
relative productiveness of the reefs in the different groups 
01 senes of metamorphosed rocks, the imperfect evidence 
which at present exists is somewhat conflicting, the truth 
probably being th it no one rule holds applicable to the 
whcle of the country The presence of gold, either aa 
an onginal deposit or as a detntal product from the older 
rocks, has not as yet been proved m any m«nber of the 
great Vtndhyan formation but in the next suceeeding 
formation several of the groups included in the Go^wana 
system are believed to contain detntal gold of t^ae the 
evidence seems clearest m the case of the Talchir It is 
almost certain that the gold obtained in the Godavan, 
near Godalme, is derived from rocks of Kamthi age, and 
the gold of the Ouli River, in Talchtr in Onssa, uderive^ 
from sandstones Fhe only other sources m PemnsuMr 
India are the recent and sub recent alluvial deposiUf 
which rest os metamorphic or sub-metamorphic rocmi lo 
the Extra Peninsula districts gold is met with in rocks of 
several different periods In Ladak certain quartz reefs, 
which traverse rocks of the Carboniferous penod an 
gold beanng In Kandahar gold occurs in rocks of Cie 
t4ceou$ age, and the deposit seems to be an original one, 
coonectea with an intrusioo of granite Lastly, all aleng 
the Coot of the Himalayas, from west to east, from 
Afghapistan to the frontiers of Assam and Burma, dw 
tertiary rocks which flaak the bases of the hiUs, and 
wlucli'oceur also in the Salt Range, and at Assam, smdli 
of the ^Iframaputra, are more or less auriferous, but the 
gold IS detnial 

The 4 iistoiy of gold mining in India is lost in a veiy 
reea^ antiqidw Vast amounts of bullion were cnified 
aw» he the Meslem aimies of tfan fourteemh cisddiY 
8 m iqattld place the O^lr of King S^mon on the 
west Coast of India, and mudi of this precious metal aa 
has been aheady cmlerted from the golden sendi of dm 
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peninsula, it is possible that much more remains. 
Quite recently the gold fields of Madras have attracted 
a great deal of public interest, and a large amount of 
capital is being diverted to their exploration. For 
wnting a history of British gold mining in India the time 
has not yet come, and we can only hope with Prof. Ball 
“that the actual results of this enterprise may come up 
to the high standard of success which has been predicted 
for it." 

Amidst a variety of most interesting details as to the 
various gold diggings and gold workings in India, we 
select the following account of the Thibetan Gold Mines, 
which for many centuries and to the present day, send a 
regular supply of gold to India. 

“ Of the very highest interest are the accounts of the 
Thibetan gold mines, which are given by the Pundits 
attached to the Indian Survey for the purpose of exploring 
countries north of the Himalayas. Unwittingly these 
admirable native servants of the Government of India 
have furnished facts which have enabled Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, and independently Prof. Frederic Schiern, 
Professor of History at the University of Copenhagen, to 
clear up a mystery which has been a puzzle to the his¬ 
torians and philosophers of many countries for upwards 
of 2000 years. A translation of Prof. Schiem’s paper,* 
by Anna M. H. Childers, will be found in the ‘Indian 
Antiquary.’ It is a most remarkable example of learned 
research, and one very difficult to give in aostract. It is 
entitled ‘ The Tradition of the Gold-digging Ants.’ But 
perhaps before giving the conclusions which Sir Henry 
Rawlinson and Prof. Schiern have arrived at, it wiil be 
beat in this place to briefly describe the Pundits' obser¬ 
vations \— 

‘During the expedition of 1867 the Pundit who had 
been at Lassa feli in at Thok Jalung, an important gold¬ 
field in the province of Nari Khorsam. with a Targe 
encampment of Thibetan miners, and took the opportu- 
nity to gain information relative to the working of the 
mines. In the third expedition, in 1868, another Pundit 
passed on as far as Rudok, at the north-west extremity of 
Chinese Thibet on the frontier of Ladak, and on his way 
back from Rudok visited the gold-fields of Thok Nian- 
mo, Thok Sarlung,', and Thok Jarlung. The map which 
accompanies Major Montgomery's narrative of the journeys 
of the Pundits gives in addition the gold-fields of Thok 
Monnak, Thok Kagyok, Thok Ragung, and Thok Dalung.’ 

. . . . ‘ The miners' camp at Thok Jarlung, according to 
the measurements of the Pundits, is 16,300 feet above the 
sea-level. 

‘The cold is intense, and the miners in winter are 
thickly clad in furs. 

' ‘The miners do not Qierely remain under ground when 
at work, but their small black tents, which are made of a 
felt-like material, manufoctured from the hair of the Yak, 
^aie set in a series of pits, with steps leading down to 
them . . . seven or eight feet below the surface of the 
ground.' ' Spite of the cold the diggers prefer working 
in winter; and the number of their tents, which in sum¬ 
mer amounts to 300, rises to nearly 600 in winter. They 
prefer the winter, as the frozen soil then stands well, and 
Is not likely to trouble them much by falling in.' 

“They are occasionally attacked by bands of robbers, 
who carry off their gold. 

“Sir Henry RawTinion’s remarics on these reports of 
the Pundits' researchee and travels are as follows :‘— 

“ ‘ Now, then, for the first time| we have an explanati<» 
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of the circumstances under which so large a quanljty of 
gold is, as is well known to be the case, exported to the 
west from Khoten, and finds its way into India firom 
Thibet; and it is probable that the search for gold in 
this region has been going on from a very remote anti- 

S , since no one can read the ex-Punditls account of 
Stan miners ' living in tents some seven or eight feet 
below the surface of the ground, and collecting the exca- 


_s gives 

bordering on Kaspatyrus (or Kashmir) which made their 
dwellings underground, and threw up sand heaps as they 
burrowed, the sand which they threw bp being full of 
gold.' 

“ Prof. Schiern points out that the tradition w*as men¬ 
tioned in writings of the middle ages, and those by 
Arabian authors It survived among the Turks. Strabo 
and Albertus Magnus treated the whole s'ory as a fiction. 
Xivrey supposed that the animals had become extinct 
owing to the auri sacra fames. Major Rennell supposed 
that the dwellers in mounds were termites or white ants. 
Humboldt’s observations in Mexico on the habit of certain 
ants to carry about shining particles of hyalith was quoted . 
by those who believed that the animals were really ants. 
Other authorities suggested that they were marmots, 
jackals, foxes, or hysenas. Pliny having stated that 
horns of the Indian ant were preserved in the temple of 
Hercules at Erythrsr, Samuel ^VahI, who maintained the 
hyaena theory, proved equal to the difficulty by suggesting 
that the horns might have been a Ivsus natura. Prof. 
Sebiern ingeniously argued that the horns bad been 
taken from the skins of animals which formed the 
garments of the miners. It .seems possible, however, 
that they were samples of the pickaxes made of sheep’s 
hom«, which, as is mentioneu above, are used to tne 
present day by the miners in Ladak. 

“ Prof. Schiern further points out that ancient writers 
say that the ants worked chiefly in winter, and connects 
this with the statement of the Pundit above quoted. 

“ In conclusion he writes ;— 

“ ‘ For us the story partakes no longer of the marvellous. 
The gold-digging ants were originally neither real ants, 
as the ancients supposed, nor, as many eminent men of 
learning have supposed, larger animals mistaken for ants 
on account of their subterranean habits, but men of flesh 
and blood, and these men Thibetan miners, whose mode 
of life and dress were in the remotest antiquity exactly 
what they are at the present day."’ 

The quotations that we have given will show the 
general reader what he may expect to find in this volume, 
in addition to the more scientific accounts of the sever&i 
dian-ond and gold mines. 

{To be continued.) 
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PRECIOUS CORAL 
Vy^HILST pieparing a set of lectures on Corals, lately 
^ V deliver^ at the Royal Institution, 1 made some 
inquiries as to the present state of the fisheries of precious 
coral from Messrs. Greek and Co., coral merchant^ of 
Rathbone Place, who also have an establishment at 
Naples. They exhibited a very fine series of examples of 
raw and workM coral at one ot my lectures, and also sent 
me the following short notes on the Italian and Sicilian 
coral fisheries, partly taken from an Italian newspaper, 
but which contain some facts which may be interesting 
to ihe readers of NAXyttE. I was shown a large number 
of the Sclacca specimen^ attadied to groups of bivalve 

AeUs or pieces of dead corah The blackened coral is ' 
described by Lacaie Dutfalers in bis famous monograph 
“ corail ttolrci dans la vase.” It Is very poisifa^ that 
the blackening fttbstimce is Unordde of mangahe^ since 
we drec^ed, in deep water daring the ChMenger Expedt* - 
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tion. Urge quantities of a dead coral skeleton, apparently 
allied to Corallium, which was blackened by that sub¬ 
stance. It is in the hope of eliciting some definite in¬ 
formation from the readers of Nature concerning the 
so-called Japanese Corallium that I send the present 
notes. At a late meeting of the Zoological Society, Mr. 
C. 0 . Ridley, of the British Museum, read a paper on the 
Coraliidae, and reviewed the species Imown, and exhibited 
specimens of the form said to come from Japan. 1 ov 
tained specimens of this corallium from Mr. Cutter, the 
London dealer, from whom 1 first learned that a precious 
coral was called Japanese. He told me that he had seen 
a large quantity in the market in London, but that it 
would not fetch any price, whereas Messrs. Greek state 
that Japanese coral sold for an extremely high price in 
Italy. Messrs. Phillipi^ of Cockspur Street, who also 
exhibited a fine series of specimens of precious coral at 
one of my lectures, showed amongst them a carved jewel 
cut out of Japanese coral, which is remarkable as being 
of mixed colour, marbled white and red, and also, as 
they informed me, for its far greater hardness than 
ordinary precious coral. 

Now although this coral, which is of a named species, 
is evidently universally regarded in the trade as Japanese, 
all evidence available seems to prove that no precious 
coral occurs in Japan. The Challenger did not meet with 
any ; and though I inquired, I heard of none as dredged 
there. Moreover, in numerous Japanese illustrated works 
on the races of men^ certain foreigners of some kind are 
represented as bearing in their hands precious coral as 
tribute, or as the staple produce of their country, thus 
showing apparently that the coral is regarded as some¬ 
thing rare from abroad in Japan. Perhaps, some of the 
correspondents of Nature in Japan can state whether any 
corallium occurs in Japanese waters. H. N, Moselev 


Extract from the letter of Messrs. Greek and Co. 

“ Coral fisheries on the coasts of Italy and Sicily begin 
about the middle of February, and continue till the middle 
of October, The value of the coral fished up varies im¬ 
mensely according to its colour and size; the pale pink 
is the most prized, especially if it be of a uniform colour 
throughout, without stains. Off Torre del Greco, near 
Naples, a laige quantity of coral is found every year; 
from 400 to boats are sent out in search of it, each 
boat being of from six to ten tons' burden, with a crew of at 
least twelve men, and costing from 500/. to 600/. a boat. 
Nearly all the inhabiunts of Torre del Greco are em¬ 
ployed by this industry, either as fishermen or in the 
siaoufacture of the coral brought to shore. The valuable 
pink coral is found chiefly off the coast of Sicily; in the 
year 1873 a bed was discovered in the Straits of Messina, 
in which the coral, though found only in small quantities 
and of a small size, was of immense value, owing to its 
beautiful pink, of a uniform colour, and without any of 
those stains which detract so much from its worth. The 
coral found in this place is sent chiefly to London and 
Birmingham ; it is usually manufactured in the shape of 
lentils, and in this form is largely used for rings, mther 
set singly in half-hoops or surrol^ed by precious stones 
and pearls. Its value varies from 80/. to upwards of 200/. 
per ounce. 

Unfortunately the supply of coral In this bed seems to 
have run short, and for the last few years coral-metchanis 
have not ^ad it worth their while to send boats in search 
f**?™**? year by the firms 

M CruGi^ ^ Grttk and Co., whq despatched two 
boat# with A CjTew of thirty selected men, Imt the find was 
*• ^ expenses o£ the outfit. 

" This year out^rffioo boats employed in the ceeal-fisbery ^ 
Off coaet Siclljr,.not one has been sent to the bed la 
t he Slff ita of Mosama, In 1875 a local bed was dU- 
Mvewd ab^ twmty n^ Off the coast of Sciacea In 
Sioly, w^h yraa Invaded for the. next two years by 700 
boats. .This number ^ b^a aU croviM together In 


one spot, caused great confusion, and the Italian Govern- 
.ment despatched a man of war to keep order among the 
fishermen. Another similar bed was discovered in 1878^ 
about ten miles further from the coast, and in 1880 yet 
another still further, to which 600 boats were sent, and 
wc learn from the reports of the Custom House at Saacca 
that in a few months about 8000 tons were fished, and 
although the quality of the coral is very inferior, being 
of a I eddish colour and often quite black, its value is com¬ 
puted at several millions of pounds. The coral found off 
the coast of Sciacca does not grow as at other places 
attached to rocks, but is found clinging to any small 
object it can lay hold of, such as a shell, or a fragment of 
coral. It is supposed that its dark red or black colour is 
caused by the muddtness of the water in which it livet, 
although the depth of the sea at such spots is from 300 to 
450 feet. This coral is not much esteemed in the English 
market, but is prepared in large quantities for the Indian 
market at Calcutta, bv being exposed for months to the 
heat of the sun, and by being kept moist, when in time 
the black colour gradually disappears. 

"A few years ago a large quantity of Japanese coral 
found its way into the market at Naples, and fetched as 
much as 150/. the kilo, in raw hr .inches, in spite of its 
being a bad colour and somewhat cloudy. This high 
price was given on account of its extraordinary size. It 
IS the largest real coral ever known. Nothing has been 
heard of it since, excepting that the fishery was prohibited 
in Japan.” 


M^X/ 3 rS SELFACTING FIRE- 
EXTINGUISHERS^ 

H owever certain it is that fires in theatres will 
never be completely suppressed, we may still hope 
by energetic measures and systematic arrangements to 
lessen both their number and their danger, and it is 
scarcely probable that we shall ever again have to record 
such a catastrophe as that of the theatre at Nice or the 
Ring Theatre at Vienna. The preventive measures to be 
taken against a dangerous fire which may break forth at 
any moment arc twofold—moral and material. I'he 
moral measures unfortunately do not admit of immediate 
or easy application. The public must be educated, and, 
as it were, famili.'irised with the danger, by being shown 
the precautions taken, the most direct escape available in 
case of fire, so as to avoid or rather diminish the terrible 
results due to the crush of a mass of frantic people pre¬ 
cipitating themselves at the same moment into the 
outlets during the frightful struggle for life which accom¬ 
panies the slightest panic. In short, the instinct^of self- 
preservation mu.t be so methodised as to be rendered 
most efficacious. Lamps, notices to indicate the way out, 
widening the passages and corridors, increasing the 
number of outlets and staircases, &c., are all useful 
measures which arc now being actively carried out. 

In addition to these measures, whose special object is 
to lessen the number of victims, when it is impossible to 
stay the progress of the fire, there are others directed 
against the fire itself, by checking its advance, or 
strangling it, as it were, in its very birth. The suge w 
undoubtedly the most dangerous point, from the very 
nature of the materials composing it. With the dKora- 
tions constantly exposed to blazing jets, it seems miracu¬ 
lous tltot accidents are not more frequent, and it is there¬ 
fore ,npon the stage principally that the measures for fire- 
exCinenon are to & brought to bear; it Is also important 
that they act instantly; for it is always more easy to 
oMaln wt mastery over a fire towards its commencement, 
before U has h^ time to develop into an incurable eviL 
"remedy, moreover, will often come ^00 lat«^ If Its 
appUemion depends on those who are on the stage, be¬ 
cause they themselves, frequently under the influence of 
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prenatture pmiic, or being too reniote frtnn the point 
attadeed by-the fire, teach h only too late to amat Its 

'XS those drcainstances M. Maxim thought it ad¬ 
visable to make use of nlf-mting measures; and fw that 
purpose has formed a combination of very ingenious ap¬ 
pliances, the priitdpte of which he now proposes to explain. 


M. Maxim's proposal is to institute such a preventive 
system that, as soon as a fire begins to show itself- at any 
given pobt of the stage, the accent will itself produee 
automatically and instantaneously a series of m ec h aokal 
movements suf^cient to flood the threatened pait with 
water, and arrest the progress of the fire. These move¬ 
ments are produced either by the mechanical action of 


ij 








isrf* 


■ 




. 


levers, or by electricity ; and we proceed to examine the 
two systems separately. 

Mec*aftteaISjfstefn.—Tht part over the stage, and the 
spaces beneath it, the side-wings, and the ceiling-decora¬ 
tions, are traversed by a network of pipes of different 
diameters suitably distributed. These pipes are aU 
connected witli 'a common pipe in communication with 
mun wate^supp 1 y of the town. In the usual condi- 


are set free, and thus open the 'corresponding escape- 
cock, and allow the compressed air to escape from the 
system of pipes. This depression of the compressed air 
lowers a valve, which sets free a weight acting on the 
supply-cock. The latter being thus opened, the water 
from the main passes throughout the system of pipes, and 
is at once discbaiged by the openings corresponding to 
the strings which have been burned. Thanks to this 




Pio- a.—Oj^ning »f • rip* by bunfag a Mriag. 

thuL th*^ system of pipes about'the sMge is fun of air 
slis^tly compressed and the stipply-cock is closed. At 
regular intervals co^ are placed on the pipes and kept 
also closed by means of small levers. Cash of which is 
held in position a str^ drawn tigbi Slid fkstened to a 
point at a sidtable distance iirom the cmUnpondiog escape- 
code. As soon as the fire shows at; tthy.given point, 
by the burning of one or more of the strifigs, the levers. 


Fio. 3-—Orcaldg flf M |J|,a by ihe pMa«(e vf • Qmnofer^lMtriciiy. 

arrangement, a simple movement, caused by the mptuiW 
of a combustible string, is suffidem to act upon all 
discharge-cocks, fipod the pert which is fit atogfer, and 
prevent die fire from spieaMg. 

To cause a discharge of water at any given pohit, M. 
Maxim also mdees use of short combustible strings^ Mi 
hanging, that when set on fire they cause an endem el 
a little gun-cotton placed in a sorij; of 'k cap, imdk twiu 
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the mouth of the difediarge-pipe. The cap being blown some of the strings niiftht be broken, opening the dis* 
off, tbeair escapes, and:thus, tbeanangements already charge>cocks, and thus flooding the men employed, and 
described, the water dischai^ by the opening made by causing a false alarm and useless waste* That objectiois 
the efxplosion. This string-arrangement, however, is not is entirely avoided by the electric system, 
free from objections. In scene-shifting, for example, EUciricSystem.—In th.\% selfacting extinguishing ap- 



Fia 4.— Amw|(n»at U «yitc« ^Opipu abM sad btlow ' 

paratusi ihe.networic df jj^pes is the same «s la the tep^riiture caused by the die; (a) a S(^-acting s«|^y 
meeha^cttl lystem, but they are not filled Mth ieom- coefc.te send water kilo system of pip<» from Ac 
presied ulr. The system, as a whole, is copp^ of main p^ in the street; (j) an arrangement for opening 
Ame distinet pans>* (t) an apparatus which- eomnJetes the dtehargeiKpes upon any oart which » in danger, 
the eleetnc circttit, under the action of the raltli^ of The apparatus (l) for completing the electnc arenin is 
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extremely simple. It is composed (Fig. i) of two metallic length. A roof protects the image,^ and a staging U 
plates, R, R, forming springs, and separated by a small erected to assist visiton in examining The casting is 
piece of fusible metal, 5, which is isolated from the plates said to have been attempted seven times before it was 
by paper, or any other isolating body. The heat caused by accompUshed, and 3000 tons of charcoal were used in the 
the fire melts the metal, and the plates coming into con- operation. The whole is said to weigh 450 tons, and the 
tact, the electric acts upon the automatic supplv-cock. alloy is composed of 

This self-acting supply-cock (Fig. 1) is composea of an Gold . 500 lbs. 

electro-magnet, M, which, under the action of the current, Mercury. 1,954 „ 

becomes active and attracts the arm n, thus setting free Tin . if’ ” 

the lever, e. The weight, f, then turns from right to left. Copper 986,080 „ 

and, after describing the quarter of a cir..le, falls upon '< The body of the image and all the most ancient part 
the leyer, H, whilst the part, o, removes a check which of the lotus flowers on which it is seated are apparently 
has kept the lever, f, in position. Under the action of formed of plates of broose 10 Inches by la, soldered 
the weight, F, and by means of the lever, p, which has its together, except the modern parts, which are much l^er 
fulcrum in the point, j, the supply-cock, c, is turned, and castings. A peculiar method of construction is said to 
the water rushes into the pipe, A, to be discharged above, have been adopted, namely, of gradually building up the 
The cock at B, which is worked by hand, serves to stop walls of the mould as the lower part of the casting 
the supply when the Are is extinguished, or when repairs eooled, instead of constructing the whole mould first, and 
are being made. Under ordinary circumstances, it must then making the casting in a single piece.” The other 
be always open, else the action of the automatic supply- Urge image of Dai Butsu at Kamakura, near Yokohama, 

cock would be no effect. is somewhat smaller than this, and dates from a period 

The water pouring upwards into the pipes ought to be three centuries more recent The various temple bells, 
discharged at the point where the Are appears. Ordinary some of which are of great size, are remarkable for the 
perforated pipes may be used, but it is preferable to sweetness and mellowness of their tones, which contrast 
localise the discharge of water by the explosion of gun> greatly with the harsh, clanging sounds to which we 
cotton. This is produced (Fig. a) either by the inflam- are accustomed in Europe. They are struck on the 
mation of very combustible strings x, which set Are outside by huge pine beams which are suspended by 
through D to Some gun-cotton placed in the small pistons strong ropes. The vessels ordinarily used in worship, 
R; or electrically (Fig. 3) by a fine platinum wire N being such as vases, lamps, and Incense-bumers, are also of 
rendered incandescent by the current, and thus exploding bronze, many of them being fine specimens of art, 
the gun-cotton. For this purpose the two conducting executed in high relief, and finished with much care. The 
wires o and P are separated by an insulating combustible demand for art metal work of a high order has thus 
matter and a fusible conductor, resembling those of M. existed for centuries in Japan; and so far as can be 
Charpentier, The increase of temperature accordingly judged from the specimens of more modern work of this 
completes the circuit and causes the explosion. When description, the hand of the Japanese workman has not 
there is no public supply of water, as in small towns, M. lost its cunning. In the Japanese Art-Gallery in Grafton 
Maxiu would then utilise the electric current as follows :— Street, among many rare and beautiful productions of the 
The weight F (Fig. 1) when set free falls on a bottle of Land of the Rising Sun, the metal work well deserves 
sulphuric add placed over a reservoir half filled with attention. A pair of dark green-tinted bronze vases, 
water, containing a certain proportion of lime A large fourteen inches high, inlaid with gold, are conspicuous for 
quantity of carbonic acid being thus produced in a closed -beauty of design and worlcnuin»ip. They ate said to 
reservoir, the pressure forces the water into the syste n of have occupied the maker seven years, and -their curious 
pipei. Fig. 4, the section of a large theatre, shows how tint is saitl to be a trade secret. It mu^t be understood 
the system of pipes may be disposed around the stage. Uiat it is no mere surface colouring, but is produced by 
Such, substantially, are the principles of M. Maxim's the mixture of the metaii In certain proportions. The 
apparatus for preventing fires in theatres and places work on the rims and necks represent in gold inlay a cloud 
where people assemble in numbers, such as large ware- dragon, while the bodies are decorated with four medal- 
houses, hotels, &c. lions formed of gold and silver inlays, the shading ob- 

Taking the mo-it impartial view of the advantages to tained W an inlay of gold upon silver l^ing very remark- 

be gained by this apparatus, we hope It will soon be sub- able. The tints of hrontes vary in' colour and d^h 
mitted to the test of experience, while desiring there may from yellow, green, and ruddy to dark brown, and next to 
never be any occasion of making its effectiveness too beauty of design, the tint is a situ qud non. A favourite 
prominent. design on bronzes is the dragon, a subject which is treated 

_ - with much force an 1 character. 

autmbtal wobkofjapap^ 

17 OR centuries past the artists of Japan have earned seating the bamboo, is remarkable as diowmg tba 
for themselves a reputation for their skill in the care and labour expended by the Japanese arnst In 
working of metal^ and at the present day their produc- working out details. Tbt desigfl represestt a meeting 
tlons in bronze, won and stem, excite admiration and between the twelve chirf disciples or Buddha; the in- 
astonishment This art industry is of extreme antiquity, laying of the figures, trees, flowers, fix., )% of gold and 
Mr. Satow, In hit recent handbook of Central and silver, with various tinted compositioni^ aodf stands 
Northern Jt^^, describes the colossal image of Buddha out from the dark background of the qUpy with much 
at Nara It vns first cast in 749 AJ)., and was set up in brilliancy. One of the compositions enmlD'ed for shad- 
its present position. It sufibrM from various accidents, ing is called skibu-icki, and consists of'nree jparts of 
and iff 1567 the temple was boroed to the ground, the copper to one of silvey. Both these allo'^ are nvoorite 
head of thd-image fidliog oft It was replaced not Icmg compositions of the Japenese artist, minute inter- 
afterwardst^ted we may dierefore assign to the body an laying of gold and sili^ in another plaqi&B^ about eighteen 
age of 114$ years, aiM to the head about 300 yeare. inches in diamet^witb a curvilinear border, exhibits 
Buddha is teptesented seated cross-letted on a dais which marvellous skill. body of the plaque is of iron, and 
is of broo«i^ and rMcesents the ca^ of a totus. The the border is admmediri^ grape^lcaf and fnihpatteras, 
figure is 5^ feet high; Um fAce is tfi fisst JonAond 9I the former being of gold, the latter of silver. This i* the 
wide, while 966 curie adorn the heed, Cfound which is a work of Komai, of K^to, whose fiunibr held the offiG«<bf 
halo 78 feet in diameter, on which an imafei t feet in | swmrd-mounteri to IAm Court. Swords in the oldoi ttno 
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Here much prized by their owners, for the quality and 
temper of the steel, and much cost was lavished on the 
ornaments of the handles and sheaths. The making of 
a good sword was regarded as a very serious task, and 
the maker had to conform to certain rules of conduct 
from the commencement to the end of the operation. 
The external ornaments offered endless scope to the skill 
and care of the worker in metals. Great imprurtance is 
attached to the maker’s name, which is eng^raved above 
the guard. It was a common saying of the Japanese, 
that the swords of celebrated makers, such as Namino* 
hira Yukiyasu, Masamune, and others, could not return 
to their scabbards, unless they had been dipped in blood; 
the sword maker’s occupation is now gone, not so their 
fellow-artists, the sword-mounters. Their skill in working 
metals can always be turned to good account. 

Many other works in metal in the gallery deserve men¬ 
tion, but we cannot refer to them here. They all exhibit 
the patience, skill, imagination, and love of his craft 
which distinguish^ the Japanese artist of old. It is to 
be feared that he is now abandoning these qualities, and 
seeking a more rapid road to fortune by shoddy foreign 
imitations, and that beautiful works requiring the patience 
and loving care of years—such, for instance, as tne small 
cabinet shown in Grafton Street, which was made for the 
third Shf^un of the last dynasty, and which is probably 
the finest work of its kind in existence-will soon be 
things of the past. 


ELECTRICITY AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
In. Laiui Telegraphy. 

‘OAVING regard to the leading part plajed by our 
^ * country in the rise and development of the tele¬ 
graph, it was only to be eimected that the display of 
historical apparatus at the Crystal Palace should m a 
very good one. Thanks to the antiquarian zeal of Mr. 
W, H. Preece, F.R.S., and his active interest in all that 
pertains to the history of his profession, the Post Office 
has become the careful custodian of all the early tele¬ 
graphs employed in England, and the stall of H.M. 
Postmaster General is rich in these relics of the past. 
Indeed, there is the nucleus here of an interesting museum 
of telegraphic apparatus; and it is to be hoped that such 
a museum will one day be established. The Society of 
Telegraph Engineers and Electricians have now their 
Ronald’s Library of Electrical Works, which is practically 
open to all inquirers. A public museum of electrical 
appliances, rendered historical by the lapse of time, would 
be a supplementary institution of inestimable value. 

One of the most interesting of these relics is the 1816 
telegraph of Sir Francis Ronald himself, kindly lent by 
Mr. Latimer Clark, tomther with a portion of the copper 
ctmductor which Ronald threaded through a glass tube, 
protected by a wooden trough, and buried In his garden 
at Hammersmith. It was a frictional electric telegraph, 
and indicated letters by the diveivence of two pith balls, 
after a plan somewhat similar to the sugrtstion of “ CM.’^ 
ra the ScoU Magatiw for 1759. Tins device is fully 
described in Ronald’s “Electncal Telegraph," 1836, tbt 
first work published in England on the subject. - A copy 
of this work is possessed by Mr. Latimer Clark, who we 
may also mention has lately acquired a forgotten book ott 
the lusto^ of telegraphs (non-electrlcal), published in 
175^ for the author, Mr. T. Gamble. 

On Aurast 5, 1816, the British Admiraky expr^ 
their qpinfon ter Sir Francis Ronalds that ^tmgreiMr ttf 
any kind were then wholly unnecessary," and tM UM- 
^ neglected. Nevetthelefll, being 

work^ by sutic electricity, it is doubtful if It evil would 
have bee^e a practical success. The ftissil” 
of Messrs. Coake and Wheatstone, laid tn 
and Camden Town in first 

gmidi in operatiOD, apd ahpWlOMn^ViV 


Post Office. The line was formed of copper wires 
covered with cotton and pitch, and inlaid in triangular 
lengths of wood, which were buried underground. It 
was worked in connection with Cooke and Wheatstone’s 
Five N'eedle Telegraph, the parent of the present single 
and double needle instruments, now used in railway 
signalling. 

Especially interesting also are the porcelain tubes em¬ 
ployed by Samuel Morse as insulators, and the lead type, 
cast by that inventor as early as December, 1833, for his 
electromagnetic telegraph, now known as the Morse 
inker. The original Cooke and Wheatstone needle in¬ 
struments, and the apparatus designed to compete with 
them, for example, Alexander Bain's I. and V, telegraph, 
in which the alphabet is formed by the movement of two 
pointers attached to circular magnets moving inside coils; 
the Highton gold leaf telegraph, in which a strip of gold 
leaf inclosed in a glass tuu traverses the field of a per¬ 
manent magnet, and forms part of the line-circuit. When 
a current passes through the leaf it moves to right or 
left, according to the polarity. Henley’s Magneto Tele¬ 
graph, the Wheatstone ABC instrument, and the Bell 
receiver of Sir Charles Bright, are also shown. This last 
appeals to the ear rather than the eye, by striking two 
bells of different pitch, and is the forerunner of the 
modern class of ’’sounders’’ which are superseding 
writing telegraphs on land-lines in America and England, 
owing to their clean and rapid working, and the ease 
with which a clerk can listen to the message and write it 
down at the same time. 

Space would fail us if we were to refer to all the his¬ 
torical apparatus exhibited by the Post Office. There the 
visitor wiu be able to trace tne development of the electric 
telegraph in this country from the earliest attempts, and 
on the same table he will see at work the latest improved 
apparatus for transmitting and receiving messages. The 
Wneatstone automatic instrument, which is capable of 
sending 300 words per minute, and is chiefly used for 
press intelligence, the American duplex, on the Morse 
system, and the Pneumatic Despatch, for forwarding 
written telegrams from St. Martins le Grand to local 
stations in the City, are all in operation. 

Before leaving the Post Office stall we ought to men¬ 
tion an imported curiosity, which excited a great deal of 
interest when first displayed in the Norweran Section of 
the recent Paris Electrical Exhibition, and to which we 
drew attention some months ago. This is a sample of 
a telegraph post from Norway, which has been pierced 
through and through by the beaks of the black and 
mreen Norwegian woodpeckers. Two of these iharau- 
ders are stuffed and mounted on the perforated pole 
which is the witness to their strength of beak and per¬ 
severance. The explanation of the singular attack is 
that the birds, bOaring the vibration of the wires 
as they tremble in the wind, mistake it for the hum 
of insects within the jpokt, and courageously peck their 
wny into the coveted fea^ It matters not whether the 
timber is fresh or old; and I have been assured by a 
Norwegian telegraph engineer, that he has found several 
newly erected posts pirated in a single night. Dears 
in the mountain districts are also said to attack the foot 

tho posts, tooth and nail, under the impression that 
there are bees within; and after the experiments of Mr. 
C. V. JBoys on the influence of tuning forks on spiders 
(see Nature, voL xxiii. p. 149k the deception of theke 
animals is ^uite intelligible. The authenticated fact that 
wolves ate scared away from whole districts in Norway 
on thft appearance.of a telegraph line then, is not so 
easily flnQmtood, unless it be that the wires are held to 
be.tome kind of snare. This explanation is supported 
by eustom of. Norwegian fanners of runnlngacw on 
ocUi* their homesteads to keep off the wolves, and 
it is'stttted that an entire peninsula was kept clear of 
wolves by spannioK its neck in this fashiem 
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Ths War Office exhibit, which, in the face of flattering 
expectations, and in spite of interested accounts, must M 
pronounced a very disappointing one, and comparatively 
msignifleant when contrasted with the display made by 
foreign governments in Paris, has nevertlMiess n novel 
feature in the equipment of a mountain telegraph train 
for service in the field. This is carried by three dummy 
mules, one of which bears two drums containing about 
three miles of insulated wire for laying on the ground, 
another bears the working tools, and a third the shelter^ 
tent, furniture, and apparatus, constituting the mountain 
of fire. “Sounders"are used in preference to “inkers" 
as receiving instruments, and tel^hones are added, be¬ 
cause when a wire is cut by the enemy, or otherwise 


illustrated by the stall of the South-Eastern Railway 
Company, whose engineer, Mr. C. V. Walker, F.R.S., 
was one of the first to see the importance of the telegraph 
for the prevention of accidents and the furtherance of 
traffic. Mr. Walker's original electrom^etic semaphore, 
now used in block signalling, his plan for Intercommuni- 
caiion between passengers and guards, and his train* 
describer for announcing to the next station the character 
of the approaching train, are all worthy of close attention. 
Mr. Spagnoletti’s apparatus, as used on the Great 
Western Railway, including his indicator for showing if a 
lamp is “ in " or “ out," is also very interesting. So, too, 
is the new system of Messrs. E. K. Winter and Craik, for 
working single lines on the block system, and now em* 
ployed with great success in India. By this 
arrangement, a train leaving station A for sta¬ 
tion B itself puts the outdoor signal at Afto 
danger, and this signal remains unalterable by 
either signalptan of himself, until the arrival of 
the train has been signalled from B to A, and 
“line clear” has again been asked for and 
obtained. Models ^ the Preece system, as 
worked on the London and South-Western 
Railway, the Sykes' combined lock and block 
system, as used on the Metropolitan District, 
and other ratlw.iys, and Harper's interlocking 
instruments, as employed by the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, and other Railways, 
are also exhibited. This company likewise 
shows the Saxby and Farmer Union of Lock 
and Block Signalling, and many other things, 
including Perry and Houghton's alaim rot 
tunnels, together with alarm-bells for gate¬ 
houses or level crossings. The electric fog 
and night signal of Mr. £. A. Sullivan is 
worthy of note. By this the wheel-cif-e of a 
passing train is made to press down a lever 
and sound a gong, but the gong can only be 
sounded when the signalman liberates the 
lever by electromagnetism. In King’s Electric 
Railway Signal (exhibited by the Electric Rail¬ 
way Signalling Company of Stone Cross, Notts^ 
there are signal pos.s placed at intervals along 
the line, and the train pissing the first or 
these puts the signal, by mechanical means, 
at danger, while at the same time it signals 
forward by means of electricity to any distant 
junction. On passing the next post, it jruts 
the signal at danger, and sets the post just 
past at line clear. At junctions the signals are 
connected with the points, which, when opened, 
show danger to the driver coming on the main 
line, and clear to the branch, remaining so 
until the points are closed. 

The English firm of Siemens Brothers, 
Charlton, exhibit a number of portable field 
optpost telegraphs, vr>th sounders and inkers, 
such as are used in tha German army. 
Jointers' tools, A QfC instruments, and other 
ordinary telegraphic apparatus, is also displayed, includ¬ 
ing specimens of their compe^d telegraph wire, made 
by covering steel vdre wiUt a skin of copj^, to tncretse 
the electric conductivity and non-rusting quahties. Sie¬ 
mens’ telegraph poles made of wrought-iron tubes inserted 
into cast-iron tubular bases, are also exhibited, together 
with Le Grand and Sutdlffit’s base pile for shiUng into 
the ground, to form a root- for the pote^ The great ^ght 
of this pole is, hoveve^ against it, f)r use abroad, ahm, 
owing to the ravages or the white ant, iron petes are pre- 
fentue to wooden ones. Weight is an important item 
when transport has to be considered in a new country, 
and hence the lighter pole of Mr. J. Mtiirbead (an ekbi< 
bited by Messrs. Latimer, Clark, Mgirheod, and Go.) hm 
advanuges in this respect.. It consists of a light irtw 
tube, strengthened below by a steel lining, and iaserlied 
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damaged, the telephone will often read a message when 
no other instruments will. Exp^ments at Aldershot, 
and recent eiqieriences in Caffraris, have proved that a 
telephonic message can be received, though the wire is 
cut and'lying on the ground. As an aid to military tele¬ 
graphy in a diffioek country poMessing a brilliant sun, 
thewar Offiee also exhibit a Mance heliograph, or ad- 
justiUe mlrrmr, for flashing a beam of light in signals, 
according to the Morse telegraphic code. The great 
advantage of this apparatus-is that-there is no wire which 
can be cut 1^ the enemy, and little or no delay in erecting 
a sending-itatim. In the recent campaigns of Afghan- 
ittin 4ihd Zutuland it has proved of great senriceto the 
army, and messages have been flatbed over- distances 
varying from forty to sixty miles. 

; '^llway signalling from its earliest infameyis admirably 
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inacast'iron socket, which is flani^ed vertically to give 
great strength combined with lightness. The cast-iron 
socket has a small, flat base plate, which enters the 
ground, but the lateral resistance of the pole is chiefly 
due to the radial position of the vertical flanges, which 
press upon an ever-increasing section of the surrounding 
soil. Messrs. Latimer, Clark, Muirhead, and Co. exhibit 
a great variety of telegraphic apparatus, part made by 
themselves, and part by the Western Electric Manufac¬ 
turing Company of Chicago. Certain of the American 
sounders are models of neat workmanship and compact 
device. While upon the subject of sounders, which are 
the most promising of telegraphic receivers at present, we 
may mention the bell-sounder of Sir Charles Bright, ex¬ 
hibited on the stall of Mr. E. B. Bright, C.E. The 
hammer of this ingenious little instrument strikes upon 
two musical brass tubes of different pitch and so gives 
out a much pleasanter sound than the tapping of the 
ordinary sounder. 

The number of wire and cable manufacturers who 
exhibit at the Crystal Palace is considerable, and there 
are signs of great activity in this department, especially 
for telephonic and electric lighting purposes. Wc have 
only to deal with land lines at present, and may mention 
the excellent specimen of galvanised iron telegraph wire 
exhibited by Messrs, Johnson and nephew, and Mr. 
Walter T. Glover, of Manchester, and others. The chief 
novelty in land wires is the use of phosphor bronze for 
telephonic lines. This alloy is very strong and conduc¬ 
tive, so that much smaller wires are required than when 
iron is used. Moreover, it withstands the chemical action 
of atmosphere better, and is less exposed to storms. Its 
use, however, has not become at all general; and this is 
partly due to its great elasticity, rendering it difficult to 
put up. Specimens of this wire are shown by the 
l%osphor Bronze Co.mpany, of Sumner Street, London. 

In insulators the pattern exhibited by Messrs. Johnson 
and Phillips is deserving of notice. As illustrated in the 
figure, it consists of a porcelmn bell A, curved inwards to 
form an oil-well s, which is filled with a fluid insulator, 
such as paraffin, p is the beflt of the insulator, which 
supports it from the bracket of the pole. As a film of 
dew or rain cannot form on the surface of the insulating 
oil, the insulation resistance of this insulator is said to be 
many hundred times higher than that given by the ordi¬ 
nary insu'ators in use, and what is perhaps of more 
consequence, it is far more constant. 

The tendency of the time is for overhead telegraph 
wires to give place to underground ones, as they have in 
Germany. Underground wires are less subject to accident 
violence or storms, and hence are easily maintained 
in good condition. Trunk subterranean lines are about 
to M laid in England by the Post Office, and there are 
signs that the existing telephone lines will ere long have 
to be superseded by wires laid nnder the streets. For 
this puipooe the box curb of Mr. W. Reddall, exhibited 
u the Western Gallery, may be useful. The idea is to 
make the curb of the pavement in the fbrro of an iron 
po* ic proper lengths, and lay the wires in it; the lid 
being removable at will for inspection. The strong 
OMthenware Jointed pipes made by Messrs, Doulton ana 
Co., of LambetlL for holding subterranean wires, are also 
worthy of remarK. 


/VOTES . 

JL Am LANgxarsR, F.EI.S., has been appointed to 
4 n Chair of Natural History ia the Univemity of Edfaitaurgb, w 
soe^km to the late Sir C, WytUle Thoaisoa. 

Tt» Senolns Academleu of Edinburgh University have re- 
idlved to olfcr ths hoaonuy degree 0# Uostor of Laws to Mr, 
Johtt Simon, F.R.S., late mwlieat adviser to the Privy Cooneit; 
Dr, Angus Smiih, F.R.S;;'aadMr. Joseph Auden m, twvetary 


tj the Society of AntiquaTies, Edinburgh. The degrees will be 
conferred with the ordinary examination de,'rees in arts, sciencea, 
and divinity at the graduation ceremontal to be held on April si. 

The President of the Linnean Society, Sir John Lubbock, 
held a receplion at the Society's rooms at Durlington House on 
Tac<day la 4 . Ihe guests began to arrive at nine o'clock, and 
u ere received in the Library by the pre^tident and officers. Pro¬ 
minent amongst the objects exhibited was a striking portrait of 
Mr. Charles Darwin, painted for the Society by Mr. John Collier, 
and allowed by all to be the best portrait extant of our great natu¬ 
ralist. Carnivorous plants were strongly represented amongst the 
Ini^e contributions of plants fromahe Royal Gardens, Kew, and the 
leading nurserymen; in addition there were many fine specimens 
shown for thkir ornamental qualities. In the glass cases of the 
Library there w’ere exhibited manuscripts of Linnams, and 
metlnls struck in his honour ; Wedgwood medallions of scien¬ 
tific men (lent by Sir Joseph Hooker); a series of caddis-flies, 
sbow’n by Mr. K. Macl.achlin ; dredging apparatus, Ac., by Mr. 
H. C. Sorby; new drugs by Mr. Thomas Christy; ami Sikkim 
Rhododendrons, by Mr. J. H. Mangles. In the galleries was 
placed a series of cases of Crustacea and insects, exhibited by 
Mr. J. T, Carrington; and in the Council Room a set of draw¬ 
ings of pollen, made by Mr. diaries While. The rooms were 
well filled during the evening, and among the visitors were many 
men distinguished in various departments of science. 

The following are the lecture arrangements of the Royal 
In-.tituiion after Easter; —Mr, E. It. Tylor, four lectures oa the 
History of Customs and Beliefs, on Tuesdays, April l8 to May 
9 : Prof. A. Uamgee, four lectures on Digestion, on Tuesdays, 
May 16 to June 6; Prof. Dewar, eight lectures on the Chemical 
and Physical Properties of the Metals, on Thursdays, April 20 
to June 8; Mr. F. Pollock, four lectures on the History of the 
Science of Politics, on Saturdays, April 22 to May 13; and 
Prof. D, Masson, on Poetry and its Literary P'orms, on Satur¬ 
days, May 30 to June 10. The Friday evening meetings will be 
resumed on April 21, when Prof. Dewar will give a discourse 
on the Ex^ierimenUt Researches of Henri Ste Claire Deville. 

The fjllowi'ig are among the papers announced to lie read at 
the meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects to day and 
to-morrowThe revision of the tonnage laws, by W. H. White; 
on tonnage measurement and moulded depth in relation to free¬ 
board, by W. W. Kandell; on the basis for fixing suitable load 
lines for mercantile steamers and sailing vesseL, by B. Martell; 
on launching velocities, by W. Denny, F.R.S.E.; on the trans¬ 
verse strains of iron merchant v&ssa 1 s, by Mei^srs. P. Jenkins and 
T. C. Read ; on progressive speed triahi, by J. 11 . Bilei; on 
curvei of stability of some mail steamers, by J. H. Biles j 
approximate furmuhe for the calculation of trim, by M. J, A. 
Nortnand; on the reduetfdn of transverse and longlladiaal meta. 
centric curves to ratio curves, by W. Denny, F.R..S.E. 

On Tuesday evening, at the Royal College of Physicians, a 
large representative meeting of both branches of the medical 
professiin was held, with a view, in face of oiganised opposition 
to the progress of iclentifie research, of taking steps to *' bring 
the legitimate inflaence of the medical profession more eficc- 
ttve^ to bear on the promotion of those exact researches in 
jdiy^Iogy, pathology, aad tbeiapeutics which ara eescmUal to 
sow progr^ ^ healing ait." Sir Willlain Jenoer pre* 
mded. The chairman pointed to the fact that at the pneent 
tine^here wu no >M)ciety1io guide nnd protect reieudi» and 
staied-that it was intended to found the propoeed eoclety m a 
Mhed^hasit. He declared that it was not proposed to attempt 
I to ablate the eidstiag law on research; but it was intdid^ 
to #atdi the ^ecatiw of the law, and to see that there were no 
i .delays in impeetaat eases. He refwred, m an instance of the 
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duigeroiu delays which occurred in granting licenses to the late 
poiaonlog case tiled at the Old Dailey. The society proposed to 
be fwmed could, on the one hand, will bring its influence to bear 
to Kstiaia those ardent pursuers of science who did not r^ard 
the susceptibilities of the public, and, on the other, it could 
enlighten the public, and so lessen the morbid sensibilities which 
had been aroused. He then proposed (hat the society should be 
formed; the motion was supported by the Master of the Rolls, 
who wished “ God speed ” to those engaged in research for the 
alleviation of hamaa suffering. The motion was carried nm. 
eon. The president of the Royal Society, Mr, Spottiswoode, 
seconded by Dr. Quain, proposed Uiat the association should be 
formed of representative members of the profession and others, 
and this was carried. Sir James Paget, Sir WUliira Gull, Sir 
Risdon Bennett, Sir J, Lubbock, and others proposed and sup¬ 
ported resolutions on matters of detail, | 

Ir is probable that the Observatory of Popular Astronomy 
established by a decree of M. Paul Bert in the Trocadero Palace, 
Paris, will transferred into a general institute for popular 
education. The appointments gazetted by M. Paul Bert on the 
very day on which he left the Ministry, will be declared void, 
and other appointments are to take place to meet the require¬ 
ments of the enlaiged institution, Since he resigned his seat in 
the Cabiuet, M. Barthelcmy St. Hitaire has resumed his great 
work of translating Aristotle. Up to the time of hit appoint¬ 
ment twenty-four volumes had been published by him. The 
matter in hand will fill not less than twenty-six volumes, and is 
mostly confined to the natural history. Two volumes on the 
Habits of Animals will be published before the end of the year, 
and the others are to follow in quick succession. The last 
volumes will he devoted to Problemata and Fragmenta. A 
copious index will be the crowning part of this magnificent 
publication. 

At the meeting of the Royal Dublin Society, held on the 20th 
lost.. Prof. Hull, F.R.S., laid before the "Natural Science Sec¬ 
tion '* a series of aS maps of the British Isles and the adjainii^ 
parts of the £uropean continent, to which he has given the mme of 
Palseo-geological and Geographical Maps. With the exceptbn 
of the lost three of the series, the maps are in duplicate. On one 
is represented by colour the position of each geological forma¬ 
tion (or group of formations), and by a lighter shade of the same 
colour is shown the area under which this formation is considered 
to extend beneath more recent strata. On the corresponding 
duplicate an attempt is made to restore the "paleeo*geography” 
of the period represented by the formation in questioo—the lattd 
being represented hy shades of brown, the sea by those of blue, 
according to the heights in one case, and the depths in the other. 
The formations treated in this manner are; 1, the Laurentian; 
a, the Cambrian; 3, the Lower Silurian ; 4, the Upper Silurian 
and Devono-Silurian (or Lower Old Red Sandstone); 5, the 
Devonian; 6) the Old Red Sandstone and Lower Carboniferous; 
7, the Upper Carboniferous ; 8, the Permian ; 9, the Trias; 10^ 
the Lias and Oolite (Jurassic); 11, the Cretaceous; la, the 
TertUiy (Eocene and Miocene); 13, the Poat-Pliocene or 
Glacial, in three maps. The above grouping was found to be 
the nwst convenient for. representation, and the eolonn use I for 
the formations are those of the Geological Survey. Some very 
inierestlugresttlUare biought out raspecting the physiography 
of past geological timeel ineluding^the probable petition of (he 
old eontlnent of Athtn^, wUdt the author considers to have 
existed in Laurentian, Cambrian, and Lower Silurian epochs. 
The recent borings for coal, or water, under the Cretaceous and 
other strata of the sooth and centre of Englnd, have enabled 
the author to show with much precision Use ttrnetnre these 
districts; and he places a possible cnsd-bMia aqder themugin 
of tbeNordi Downs and the Wealdea area, One igreefaig with 
the views long since stated hy Mr. Godwih-AiisMni 


ViiNNA is to have iu Eahibition of Electricity in the coming 
autumn. A committee has been formed, under the presidency 
of Count Hans Wiiczek. The Board of Trade has offered the 
committee every support. 

Col. Burnaby made a successful balloon trip across the 
Channel on Thursday lost. He was alone, and bad a large load 
of ballast, by judicious expenditure of which he was able to avail 
himself of favourable air-currents. He left Dover at 10.35 
and came to ground about eighteen miles beyond Dieppe late in the 
afternoon. His greatest altitude seems to have been 11,000 feet. 

A RECENT number of the Cekttial Empirtt referring to n 
discovery of some ancient graves near Shanghai, gives an inter¬ 
esting account of Chinese burial in former times. A man of 
means purchased his coffin when he reached the age of forty. 
He would then have it painted three times every year with a 
species of varnish, mixed «iih pulverisetl porcelain—a composi¬ 
tion which resembled a silicate paint or enamel. The process 
by which this varnish a as made has now been lost to the Chinese. 
Each coating of this paint was of some thickness, and when 
dried had a metallic firmness resembling enamel. Frequent 
coats of this, if the owner lived long, caused the coffin to assume 
the appearance of a sarcophagus, with a foot or more in thick¬ 
ness of this hard, stone-like shell. After death the veins and 
the cavities of the stomach were filled with quicksilver for the 
purpose of preserving the body. A piece of jade would then 
be placed in each nostril and ear, and in one hand, while a piece 
of bar silver would be placed in the other hand. The body thus 
prepared was placed on a layer of mercury within the coffin ; the 
latter was sealed, and the whole then committed to its last 
resting-place. When some of these sarcophagi were opened 
after the lapse of centuries, the bodies were found in a wonderful 
state of preservation; but they crombled to dust on exf o^ure to 
the air. The writer well observes that the employment of 
mercury by the Chinese of past dynasties for the purpoie of 
preserving bodies ought to form an interesting subject for 
consideration and discussion in connection with the history of 
embalming and " mummy making." 

The return of works licensed to be printed during the past 
two years by the Japanese Department of the Interior is of much 
interest as ^bowin2 the tendency of the minds of educated people 
of the country. The figures ^bow that considerable mental 
activity exists in the country. Last year 545 works on political 
subjects were issued, sgainit 281 the previous year, Lsw was 
represented by 255 works against 207 In 1880; while in political 
economy the numbers were 25 and 15 nspectively. Geographical 
works declined from 170 in 1880 to 164 In 1881; while in medi¬ 
cine the increase was from 229 to 267. In scientific subjects we 
find 25 works on chemistry, and 22 on natural history in 1880, 
reduced 17 and 20 respectively in 1881. Natural philcaophy 
also shows a decline from 19(0 13; 10 do mathematics from 
116 to 107. Similarly works on astronomy have declined from 
9 in 1880 to 7 in 1881. In other cltisra of books however, we 
find a great increase. Ethical and moral works have iocreasOd 
from 32 to 93; historical works from 196 to 276; books on 
poetry and poetical works frmn 491 to 556; books on drawing 
and nrittng from 127 to 339. Engineering works bave increased 
from 8 to 28; and boOks on cotnmeroe from 70 to 113. School*, 
books again this year are nearly half as nmneroui'aa all other 
books pat together, namberiogT^ ifrinst 707 last year. Lighter 
iitenture is by no means n^^ted, for 193 volumes of tides, 
novels, &c., were pnbKshed dwlng 1881. ■ During the year 149 
new newspapers started, but the large proportion e& 114 nevir 
saw the commencement 9S the present year. In 1880 the j;Nddl- 
cation of 266 new Jonrnali oemmenced, 47 of which soon 
succumbed. The operstiou of tfie press laws eamiOt be Wp 
stringent, when we find that darii^ twe years, of 415 
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l6t of which cetied, only one wu prt'hibiied by the Govern¬ 
ment. In addition to thoRc above-mentioned, «e find in the list 
works on etiquette, accounts, navel and military works, diction¬ 
aries, encyclopsedias, &c. The total number of works published 
during, the year was 4910 against 3791 last year. Very many of 
these boolu are translations or adaptations of European or 
American works. Among such books recently “conveyed" 
we find Smiles’s “ Character,” Roscoe’s “ Chemistry,” Leone 
Levi's ''International Commercial Law," Douvier’s “Law 
Dictionary," Palgrave’s “ Chairman’s Handbook,” Lord Chester¬ 
field’s" Letters,” “Every Man his own Lawyer,” Taylor’s 
“Medical Jurisprudence," Thompson's “Socials.Science and 
National Economy,” Kaxter’s “London Statistics,” “The 
Science of Familiar Things,” Mill’s “Three Essays on Re¬ 
ligion," Draper's “ Conflict of Religion and Science,” [lortions 
of Buckle's “ History of Civlltsation,” Thompson's “ Outline of 
the Necessary Laws of Thought,” &c. At to the price of these 
works we may indance Smiles’s “ Character,” the translation 
of which by Nakamura, a well-known English scholar, in two 
volumes, cods only 50 sm, or about a shilling at the present rate 
of the paper currency. The figures and facts here recorded 
show at least that the path of western progress which the 
Government is pursuing, is one in which the people desire to 
lake a part. 

We have received from the President of the University of 
Tokio a copy of the calendar of that Institution for the past 
year. It is printed in Japanese and English, and thus appears 
somewhat more bulky than its actual contents would warrant. 
In the preface, a brief acoonnt is given of the growth of this 
luge and apparently flourishing establishment from its first 
small commencement os a bureau for tran.slating foreign books. 
We have heard so much recently of the changes in the personnel 
of the Japanese educational inditutions from foreign to native 
teachers, that we turn with some interest to the list of professors. 
In the department of law we find one foreign and eight native 
teochers (including in this term inrofessors, lecturers, instructors, 
&c.). This subject ii exceptional, as there Are five profes¬ 
sors of Japanese law. In science, of the twenty-six teachers, 
eighteen are natives, and we believe this number has increased 
recently; and in literature three of the fourteen teachers are 
foreigners. Judging simply by the degrees which they 
have obtained in western universities, mod of the Japanese 
gentlemen seem well qualified for their work. This great and 
rapid dbplocement of foreign instructors is certainly a delicate 
experiment, and we can only hope that it may be successful. 
Cki va piano va sano is a motto which may be commended to 
Japanese attention in this respect as in many others. The 
students can hardly complain of excessive charges. The tuition 
fee for eadi term (of which there ore three in the year) is only 
twpon, nominally t6s., bat at the present rate of the currency 
rather less than>.; while the cost for a term of living, fire, 
light, &e., is only fourteen/ew, or about 32/. The total number 
of students attending the college is 305. The examination 
papers, which ore given in full, seem to be quite up to the 
Standtrd for similar examinations in this country. We ore glad 
to observe that Japanese literature and history ore not neglected 
in the study of more western subjecto. A huge number of 
teachem have been provided for these subjects. 

Prof. CiviAti is preparing a huge photogijliPhlc work on the 
Alps. For ten yeUs, from 1859 to 1868, the anthir ttmvelled in the 
Alps with his camera, eonsUnUy taking panoramic and smaller (de¬ 
tailed) views. The kter, some 600 in number, pthmipally show 
the gtociers with their orerasses, nunuines, and the rochtfmming 
thejr honkst the mounMdns valleys, glen*, natumt feologicol 
lections, the rocky eminencei grnred, pollehed, or kntmd by 
fiordter glaciers, and the oootm of vori^ rivers. 1310 panoramic 
visw< fdrtjr-oim In number, ore taktn from the summits, and 


c imprise all the large Alpine chains. Each consists of a number 
of plates, and twenty include the whole circle of view. These 
valuable plates ore accompanied l)y two maps in i: 600,000, 
one is s^)ecially orographical, the other shows the curves of the 
panoramic views. Thirteen years were necessary to put the 
material collected into proper order, to replace the photographic 
plates by printed ones, to draw and engrave the maps, and to 
write the text. 

The recent remarkably low level of nearly all the Swiss lakes 
has encouraged the scientific circles of Switzerland to make fre^h 
researches with regard to pile-dwellings. The societies of the 
Canton of Thnrgau have investigated the Untersee (the lower 
part of the Lake of Constance), near Steckbom, in the vicinity 
of the former monastery of Feldkirch. The Untersee was sur¬ 
rounded by a complete circle of pile-dwellings, and the present 
investigations have yielded valuable results, in the shape of a 
long list of the most varied objects which have been brought to 
light. 

The Russian Society of Painters has started a new publica¬ 
tion, which will be of interest, not only for lovers of the Fine 
Arts, but also for science. It is a iteriodical, “ Art in Central 
Asia,” being a collection of well printed drawings of Central 
Asian architectural ornaments, carpets, paintings, and so on, 
puhlLslied under the supervision of M. Simakoff and of the 
above named society. 

We learn with pleasure that a special ” Geological Committee ” 
has been in‘<tituted in Russia, at the Department of Mines, for'a 
systematic geological exploration of Russia, and for the prepara¬ 
tion of a detailed geological map of the country. The Govern¬ 
ment has allowed an annual grant of 3000/. for the expenses of 
the Committee and for its publications. 

Dr, Rae points out that, according to the Royal Geographical 
Society’s yournat, the late Pundit Nain Singh was awarded not 
the Royal Medal, but a gold watch. 

We have been requested to state that the late Dr. T. Romney 
Robinsm was born in the year 1792, and not in I793i m stated 
erroneously in the obituary notice which recently appeared in 
our columns, 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include two Bonnet Monkeys {Maeacus radiatns 9 9 ) 
from India, presented respectively by Mr, Henry Worth and 
Mrs. Nicholson; three lleniagGalls{Laru^r^tntaius), British, 
presented by Mr. Rowland Ward; a Herring Gull [Lanu 
Mus), British, presented by the Chevalier Da Costa Ricci; a 
Sclater's Cunusow (Crax selaleri d), a King Vulture {Gppagnt 
papa) from the Province of Alogoos, Brazil, presented by Mr. 
Frederick Youle; a PulSn [Fratereula aretiea), British, pre¬ 
sented by Mr. H. M. Updier; two Grey lehneumoni {fferptsta 
griseus J 9 ) from India, two Tayros {Galictis bai^a) from 
Brazil, a Wild Boor (Arx serofa), European, deposited. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
Th* Great Court of i88i.-^In the Monthly NotUts of the 
Royol Astronomieal Society for January there are publish^ two 
letten o^remed to the secretaries by Dr, W. Bone of Castle- 
maine, Victoria, referring to an object seen near the great cmnrt 
of^lost year, on the evening of June la In a telegram which he 
sent to the Mdboume Observatory the same night, he deserlM 
itaa disimU and like a circular comet, and states it hod ^veiled 
somhfi'ia thirty-four minutest its place at 6h. 450^ in R.A. 
sh. iScL aos,, DmI. «14" R 4 '< He asked that search might bo 
midp at Melbourne, but mentions that his telegram was not 
anwrarad. Inhlsitrrt letter he writes: “On June 10^ l88l, 
whflit messnring the position of the comet, then visible hern at 
pis^Ioot' 

«, and at 1 


_'K ihe poaitk. 

of place, I noticed a peonltar discordance in 


from which 1 was metsohiig 
foOttd it** somewhat di*caia, 
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difliued and bozy,'* and adds that it bad moved through tix 
minates of are in a twrihtrlji dlrectioa» contrary to what was 
stated in his telegram. The approximate place for 5h. 52m. 
mean time (as we take it) waa in K.A. 5h. idm. Ss., Decl. - 14* 
18', ahowii^ that a southeriy motion was intend^. In his 
second letter Dr. Bone says: " I ahonld place the magnitude at 
about 2'5, for it wia vis'ble to the naked eye in first twilight 
though the telegram has what in this case was sonaewbat unneces- 
aary information: ** No asteroid in that place.” 

An observation of this kind would hardly perhaps have 
required strict examination, were it not that about thirty-eight 
hours later Dr. B. A. Gould, at Cordoba, compared the comet 
with on object which he could not afterwards identify, and after 
mudi hesitation, through fearing some great error, he communi¬ 
cated the particalara to the Astronomiscke Naehrichten, No. 
2384. We have already referred to these observations in this 
column (Naturb; vol. xxiv. p. 342). At loh. 58m. 9s. sidereal 
tune, on June 11, Dr, Gould made a rough preliminary deter¬ 
mination of the comet's place, for the purpose of finding a com¬ 
parison-star, when he says be found one in the field ; with this 
star he compared the comet four times, the results being:— 


Cordoba Sidereal Time. 

Comet fo'lowed. 

CoRiri Siuih. 

h. m. B. 

1. 

( // 

II 8 49 ... 

... 49 

... s ia ‘9 

- II 2-5 ... 

... 49 ... 

... S 8-3 

— 13 ti 0 ... 

... 48 ... 

... S 8-s 

— 14 37‘5 ••• 

.. 48 s ... 

... S **8 


The rough place of the comet by the circles of the equatorial, 
agrees sufficiently well with that we now know it mu-t h.'ive 
occupied at the time, but if the comet bad been observed during 
the micrometrical comparisons, the position of the .suppo<ed star 
would have been sh. 10m. 23s., Dccl.-g" 29'*il, where no star 
has been catalogued, though Dr. Gould thimght it would hardly 
be below the third magniturle, and he could rather believe it as 
bright as the second. 

In Tke Oburvatory for January, Mr. Christie has printed a 
letter from the able amateur, Mr, John Tebbull, of Windsor, 
New South Wales, suggesting an explanation of Dr. Gould's 
observation which merits attention. lie made four circlc-eom- 

K risons of the comet with Kigel on the morning of June 12, the 
,t of which was only lb. 29m. of absolute time previous to the 
first observation at Cordoba, and he states " there was then, I am 
confident, no object near the coiuct answering to the de^Gtiption 
already given.” Were it not that the Cordoba instrumental 
place agreed closely with the actual position of the comet, he 
adds, he would be disposed to suggest that Dr. Gould had not 
observed the comet' with the micrometer at all, but possibly the 
two stars, 11 .A.C. 1592 and 1597, '‘.whose relative magnitude- 
and position i^ree almost exactly with bis observations, and 
whose diffinrentisl declination would gradually diminish from the 
effect of refraction as the itars approached the horizon.” 

We will now examine the case with some strictness. The 
following po»itions of the comet are calculated from the elements 
publish^ by Mr. White, of the Melbourne Observatory, and 
will be very nearly correct for the dates in question :— 


G.M.T. 

TVue R.A. 
h. m, s. 

True N.P.D. 

r.of. dislance 
from (he BArtii 

June 9‘5 . 

. 5 9 * 3*9 

... 104 57 5 

9*59144 

10*0 . 

. 5 9 50-5 

... 103 39 30 

.. 9 * 58 i 3 « 

10*5 . 

. 5 10 i8’a 

... 102 17 33 

,. 9 * 571*1 

Il'O . 

.. 5 «o 46-9 

... too 51 6 

.. 9*56116 

n-S . 

.. 5 11 16*8 

... 99 19 59 

9 55**1 

12*0 . 

.. s 11 482 

... 97 44 a 

.. 9 * 54*39 


From the ephemeris, it follows that the comet's motion between 
Dr, Ckmld'a first and last comparison was •<*os.'4i in R.A., and 
■f 44"*7 in declinatioii. - The observed diffinmee in declination 
waa only ntf'i. If Dr. Gould had observed the comet the 
diffimnee of refractions of comet and star would have been 
^about 0:38s. and 2**6 at the first comparison, and 0*473. and 4''‘3 
at the lasc so that tha diseordanoa between observed and com¬ 
puted nn,tion would not be exfdained by the refraction. 

The stars leferrod to by Mr. Tebbntt are Brodler 718, and 
69 A Eridani, and both ore found in Mr. Stone's recently 
publiahed catu^jie. Their appurent (duces on June li were v— 


^78 .. S S’j 9«6 

X^lfedani ... 5 3 27-90 ... - „ . 

XT nmir.'Dr. Gould, iu '^thecaecptlonally thk^ham and 1 


-J49 I 4 *j 
- 8 ! 54 ar 8 . 


of the horizon,” and bright twilight which be mentions, mistook 
X Eridani for the comet, and enmparedi with Bradley 718, we 
have the following striking agreement:— 

In K.A. In D«I. 

. H 

Differences of above places ... •f48'8 ... -5 13*3 

By Gould’s comparisons. •(■48*6 ... -5 8*1 

Diflference of refractions at first comparison, o'Ts. and and 
at the last comparison, 17s. and IS‘"7, so that the ten seconds* 
change in the difference of declination measured with the micro¬ 
meter is accounted for by refractioo, and there is a tendency to 
diminishing difference of K.A. in the comparisons, which, re¬ 
fraction would necessitate. Dr. Gould states, that these com¬ 
parisons were all he could obtain "before the comet passed 
below the horizon,” and the true altitude of X Eridani at the 
last of them was 2* 17': the altitude of the comet at the same 
time being 4“ 15'. 

Mr. Tebbutt thinks, if his su^e^ted expLanation ^ accepted, 
it will be necessary to admit “a temporory outburst in the light ” 
of B.A.C. 1592 (Bradley 718), and it happens tb.at there is .some 
reason for believing that star to be variable. It is a wide double 
star. No. 649 of the Dorpat catalogue. Sir John ffer«ehel, in 
one of his sweeps at the Cape of Good Hope, on December 26^ 
1836, estimateil the principal component 7’S (the com[wnion is 
about 10m.)I it was rated 6‘o by Struve, 6‘8 by Jacob in 1849, 
and 6 or 7 by Lalande, Be-scJ, Knorre (in his Berlin chart), 
Santini, and others, but in Mr. Stone’s new catalogue it U called 
5m., or only one m.^gniludc less than X Eridntii, which has been 
pretty consistently estimated a fourth. 

It apiiears, then, that Mr. Tebbutt’s exphination of the diffi¬ 
culty in Dr. Gould’s case, is a very probable one: the instru¬ 
mental comparison preceded the first micrometrical observation 
about ten minute-, and the assumption of coune will be. tlmt 
after applying the micrometer, the telescope, in-teod of Iming 
pointed to the comet, was turned upon ilic stars alluded to 
above, which, in the dense liaze, were blurred and confused. 

With respect to the obscrs-ution.H nt Castlemaine, 'Victoria, on 
June to, it is to be regretted that Dr, Bone bos not com¬ 
municate the compari-.ons of the comet with star as 
entered in his notc-Uok, and bis letters having been 
given publicity in the official periodical of the Koyal Astro¬ 
nomical Society, it is desirable that these .should be for¬ 
warded, that the true explanation may be found, ^ His geogra¬ 
phical jxibiiidn is given in n note on the last Transit of Mercury, 
wh’ch appears in the same number of the Monthly Notices: 
longitude ph. 3601. 55$. K., latitude 37° 4'll* S.; that pheno¬ 
menon was observed with a 47 inch (Wray) equatoreal, which 
it in.ay be presumed was the instrument u^ed for observing the 
comet. It .-o happens that olservations were made the same 
evening at the Melbourne Obtervatory, and the earlier com¬ 
parisons at the same time that Dr. Bone was similarly employed 
at Castlemaine, which is only 3 min. west of Melbourne. The 
Melbourne reference star was at first 8 Lepori*, the apparent 
place of which was in R. A. Sh. 8m. 4'2s., Decl. - 14" 2' 25" 
therefore in the same K.A., and only 15' north of the position 
wh'ch Dr. Bone astigns to the moving object at 5h. S2m. M.T- 
It is difficult to explain how such an object could have escaped 
the attention of the Melbourne observer^ while they were oona- 
paring the comet w i h a star so clore to its place. The position 
of the real comet may be interpolated from the above ephemeris, 
or it may be inferred from the Melbourne observations the same 
evening. The second reriea of comparlsona were made with a 
^ar which we find to be No. 173, (four V. of Weiimfs Bessel, 
and reducing this series wre have for ae comet's place 

Melbournt H.T. App. R.A. Am. Decl. 

h. m, s. h. m. s. , 1 m 

June 10 at 6 3 13 6 ... $ 9 40*83. ... - 14 3 

Comparing this with the result of tiM earlier measures foom 
8 Leporis {Monthly Notices, vol. xlt. p. 432), we have the fol¬ 
lowing posit ions of the comet for Dc. Bonea times 


-*4 4 h 
-13 ^ 3» 


n-A. 

h. m. h. m. a. 

At I 5* -- S 9 40*5 

645 . 3 9 4*7 

At sh. 5am. its true altitude was 8* 54', but it set at 6b. ^as., 
four minutes before the last observation at Castlemamc. Wlrit 
Dr. Bone’s place for hla oMect it wonld be i* above the boriaoo 
at this observatloB. RcfractimL would of coond I 4 V 9 bMd 
exercising a fteat efliect npon any aomparisons made near so 
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tiAftll on nltUude. In the absence of the original ol>servations, 
we can only conjecture that the suwosed moving object or 
oecond comet, was none other than the Mclliuume comparison 
star 8 LeporU (comnidnly estimated 601.), and it may have been 
under this imprcision that Mr. Elleiy did not think it necessary 
to reply to the telegram sent to him from Castlemoine, The 
motto of the Royal Astronomical Society, “ Quiequid nUet 
tufandum," upon the principle of uhich Dr. Bone says he acted 
in patting his observation upon record, is a good one no doubt, 
but where there is suspicion of error it is desirable to be in pos- 
seasion of all particulars, and in this view we would suggest the 
early publication of his comparisons as they were actually nude. 

A New Comet.— A comet discovered in America, apparently 
on March 18, is likely to become a conspicu3u» object before 
perihelion, which, according to the first rough orbits, does not 
take place until June. 

MEDICAL ELECTRICITY 

A PAPER “On Measurement in the Medical Application of 
Electricity,” was read before the Society of Telegraph En- 
.{rineers, by Dr. W, H. Stone and Dr. Walter Kilner, on March 
9. Dr. Stone commenced by stating that the subject had been 
suggested by Lieutenant-Colonel Webber, the chairman, and 
that the details the authors proposed to give that evening were 
mainly preliminary to fuller treatment, which they hoped to 
offer at some future period. 

Medical electricity, he said, had been up to now a hetero¬ 
geneous mixture or loose statements, doubtful diagnosis, and 
erroneous therapeatics. Glaring iii-.tances of tlie^e were given. 
With hysteria, Metallotherapy, and magnetic appliances, they 
did not propose to deal: science is in far toa elementary a state 
to see through these obscure, though re.al phenomena. Proliably, 
the key to tne great enigma of the connection between electricity 
and nerve force bad yet to be found. The Ixdd statement that 
“eiectrioity is life” is demonstrably false in'many particulars. 
Speaking generally, medical electricity had suffered from its 
eiduaive handling by phybioiogists and physicians, who might 
receive valuable help from pbydeists; indcM, tlie writers of the 
palter were actually solidting such assistance at the hands of this 
young and active society. Medicine and its kindred arts lend 
themselves ill to measurement: the tone of mind required for 
their practice is rather judidal tlian coninulative ; it is oftener 
concerned with weighing evidence, and balancing alternatives, 
than with solving equations. But men who work by measure¬ 
ment are usually sterling and accurate men; indeed. Prof. 
Schuster has recently shown how mathematics can help science. 
Where measurement can be used, it thonld be used; and this 
was their text for the evening. 

The speaker then preceded to divide the forms in which 
electricity hod been used medically into four, namdy—(1) con¬ 
tinuous currents, (sj continuous currents made to intermit, (3) 
induced currents, termed geneiully “ Faradisation,” (4) statical 
electricity. Ilie last of these was the first employed, but it liad 
iven the least satisfactory results of any. The third method 
ad been far the most deeply studied. Duchenne’s great work 
on Localised Electrisation early drew attention to this depart- 
Boeat That genume and indefatigable observer was able to 
point out so many definite diagnoses, and to bolate so many new 
' nervous and muscular diseases by means of the induction-coil, 
that this kitrumeat had bacn given somewhat excessive promi¬ 
nence as a therapentic agent. Physiologists had also fouad in it 
ft oonveuient stimulant for testing the action of nerves and the 
irritability of muscle; perhaps also the localisation of broin- 
fnaetions. Hence muscular contraction and the action of inter- 
initteat currents in alternate directions had been too much relied 
on aa evidence of activity. One chief object of the paper was 
to point out that the future of electro-therapeutics lies more in 
the oontimnns eurreut. used either in its first or seoond form, the 
letter of whidi has hitherto received Uule or no attention. In 
oottfinnation of these views, extrects were read from Prof. Erb’s 
valuaMe memoiti in Zlemssen's CyclopoediitoF Medidne. 

. Bcfocev Imwever, a single step could be taken in this scientific 
path, wemnst have some tolerably nceoiate mode of measuring 
we am employing. It is obvions that the nnita ns^ 
JedB^he^fer a» possible those generally adapted In the 

TobsginwiAie^taaoet This in thehnmaii boibrii niMn> 
^y'lM and is teeol^y located in the epidhriidk :Sh, 
diy, Js. att exoel&Bt inMdaior. Wnttiog it wtth^plistft of 


rinc or common salt diminishes this resistance very materially; 
thouifh even when care is taken in this respect, the residual op- 
po-ition to .T current is large. From hand to hand it is usually 
ab )ut 6 co 3 ohms. In the larger bulk of the trunk, from the 
sacra-n to the nape, of the neck, it never, even after long weiring, 
sinks much under l,i;oo ohms. I1tat of the head, from nape to 
forehead, is about 2000 ohms. In one case it was more precisely 
1930 ohms, in an adult, and in another, a child, 2500 ohms, 
‘ilie resistance of different tissues, though not exactly to the 
present purpose, had been studied by Prof. Eckhard, who stated 
that muicle was the best conductor, and that this being taken as 
a unit, cartilage would have a resistance twice, tendons and 
nerves about 2‘i, and bone nineteen times as great. Matteuci 
states that muscles conduct four times as well as nerves, brain, 
or spinal chord. The resistance of the skin varies from day to 
day, being modined by moisture, and by the fulness of the capil- 
laiy vessels. In a particular case, the positive pole of a battery 
was placed on the .sacrum of a child, and the other on the leg, 
over the extensors of the fool. By using the same current, and 
adding quickly a known resistance, tiie resistance of the body 
was at rirsl found to be 11,250 ohms, which, on thoroughly 
soaking the skin, was reduced 287$ ohms. Three days previously, 
the resistance before soaking was 13,000 ohms, and after that 
process sank to 30CO ohms. Personal idiosyncracy exercises an 
influence, a delicate skin conducting better than one w'bich is 
coarse. The f.acc and neck offer the least; the soles and palms 
the greatest resistance. Disease cau-es variation of condncuvityi 
the skin over affected muscles in lead paralysis has its resistance 
increased, while in many old cases of hemiplegia it is decreased 
to a greater or less extent according to the amount of atrophy 
which has taken place. 

The resistance of muscle in disease is sometimes diminished, 
sometimes augmented. Augmentation takes place, at the com¬ 
mencement of degenerative changes, from the inferior condnetive 
power of fat to that of healthy muscle. Inn case of infantile 
paralysis, the sound leg had a resistance of 2500 ohms, the 
affected leg of 3250 ohms. In n w'osted ma^c 1 e of many years' 
standing, Ibe enormous resistance of 16,500 ohms was reached. 
It was bith easy and desirable to multiply facts such as these. 

The .second preliminara point was the current which could be 
borne with impunity. Here results were very discordant. In 
the three fatsl cases from touching the conductors of dynamo- 
machines, at a music-hall, in the Russian Navy, and at Hatfield, 
the necessary facts for measurement were absent; although Dr. 
Siemens liaa stated that be had often t^ken a current sufficient 
to produce a powerful light with impunity. In a case now in 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, a current of 50 milliwebers was borne 
with difficulty, and one of 20 milliwebers with ease and great 
benefit. A case of diabetes, recorded by Dr. Stone in the /Vv- 
ftedmgs of the Britisli Association at York in 18S1, to<>k about 
10,000 micro-amperes, or 10 milliwebers, through Us head, 
from natm to forehead, after some practice; using For its pro¬ 
duction feom 15 to 20 of a bichromate battery. The pwti- 
cular battery, however, mattered very little; Leclanch^’sk 
bichromote< and zine-eorbons with sulphate of mercury, all 
act well, and need not be of large sin or small resistance, One 
was shown, in which test-tubn filled with mercuric sulphate, 
containing free acid, formed the jars; another in whidt a rod of 
zinc of c-16" diameter, and a lioilar sized carbon, such as Is 
Used in electric lamps, were immersed in the bichromate solu¬ 
tion. Connection was here mode with the carbon by a piece of 
drawn tube sprung on to it,'thus doing away with the use of 
clamps. All these, as well as most of the apparatus shown, 
were made in Dr. Stone’s workshop, chiefly with his own 
hands. 

In consequence of the high resistance of the skin, it was 
essential to give a large size to the poles employed for applying 
the current, &e. Amalgamsted zinc, with the mixture of potter^ 
clay kneaded with the solution of common salt, used in physio- 
logicsd experiments, laid over it, was perhaps, theoreticdly, the 
bM j but powder^ carbon placed in a bog and immerm in 
sak and water, answered equally well; or the surgical applianoe 
termed Spon^o-pllipe, a tfick fdt, backed by indio-nibber, 
throttlfh wnich a weittinned copper vrire was threaded^ so as 10 
eooiihpnsB kft whole dreumfen^ without anywhere prajeoting 
sohft'totoaditbeoutide. The poles eould hardly be too large. 

Aoeifeenlentform of Thornton galvanometer with graduated 
^uto^^doe to Dr. Kilner, was diown, nnd dso a ounple but 
eflhetiw instriiuiiitfbrpMadng intiri^lsilcias in the onent at 
nby required intervale! time. ThtS ap^aiatoi ooadated of a 
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metronome with contecc* piece! dipping into mercury'cupe at 
each osciilatinn, a condenser being piaced ender the iiulrumeat 
to get rid cf ihe extra eunent, and so to equalise the physio* 
lomcal effect of the making and breaking currentp. 

I'he measurement of induced currents i-resented comu'crable 
difficulties, llie Conference at Paris had recomn-ended the use 
of standard induction-coils, bnt this method does not give any 
tnt arbitrary measures. Dr. Stone had tiied and showed a 
uacuum-lttbe, in which the tension of air ctuld be varied i>y c m- 
binbig it with a barometric-colun n and a movable cistern. This 
gavq a ready means of varying the force af the discharge, by 
using it as a shpnt of varialile resistance, and had the intere-tin^ 
results of shunting the "make-current" al a difinite point,while 
allowing the •• break-current," which is about six times stronger, 
to pass between the platinum points; thus obtaining an induced 
current in one direcilon only. Latterly be had adopted also 
condensers of definite capacity charged to definite iMtcnttah*. 
The writers were, however, still experimenting with another 
method, depending rn Sir W. Thomfon’s determina'ions of 
spork'Iength. The mo<t practical method, at preient, «eemed 
to be to pass a continu iUa current of measni-ed st ength through 
an automatic coromulator, which at alternate oscillations diverted 
it in one and the other clircition. If there wa.s any real physio¬ 
logical value in rapid reversal-, of dirccion, ns nas claimed by 
some cxperimetiters, it ci uld thii> be secured, uiihout the use of 
an induction cuil. Another form of rntatiiig-commutator was 
also shown, in which an ebonite cylinder, pressed on by six 
springs, at each quarter-turn connected, first, the condciuer to 
the battery, so as t> charge it, and then di chaiged it threugh 
the patient. To obviate the necersity of eminoying a large 
battery with the condenser arrangemeurs, Plain<?% secondary 
battery could be cliargcd in jiarallcl pasiiion from o small number 
of Grove’s cells, and discharged through the conden.-er in series. 
In all these conti ivances, fiowcvrr, as the current gained in 
tension, it seemed to lose <,on)Cwhat in chemical and catalytic 
power, and to assimilate gradua'ly to the static form. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Freece pointed cut that 
the u e of electricity for curative purpose, had been odvoiated 
as long ago as the year 1759, by John Wesley, and recomnun ded 
the use of the dynanometer for the measureu ent < f induced 
currents, as this iiisiruiLcnt ynve ii dicalions in the same direc¬ 
tion with all currents. Prof. McLeod, Mr. Fiwgerald, aid 
Prof. Ayrton also made comments on the pa) cr. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

CAMBkinuR.— It ii pro)X)scd to spend 300/. extra within the 
next three years for the loliowing objects at the botanic Gardens: 
thinning the belt and groups of trees; rabiing the level of some 
unoccupied areas and sowing them with grass; replanting the 
willow bed and making new beds ; and the improvement of the 
collection of trees, already good, so as to keep up its special 
reputation. 

* Prof. Hughes baviitf expressed to the Vice-Chancellor the 
serious difficulty found in carrying on practical studies in the 
Woodwardian Museuin widiout Mditional class-room accom¬ 
modation, it is arranged that Mr. Keeping, the curator, shall 
cease to reside in the museum, snd be allowed an equivalent sum 
for bou; e-rent and other advantages attached to the curatonhip. 

Vrof, Humphry proio^es to take clast es in Surgery during the 
Long Vacation. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 
yturaal ^ tht FrAUkltH Itutitutf, January.—A new odonto- 
graidi, by H. Bilgnn.**Diincn!>ioas and performance of the 
hull end mat^UH ly. of the U.S. steamer Iqr chief- 

engineer Isbemrood.—Mechanical drawing, by C. Sellers, iua.— 
The application of frlpdcnal eleetrkity to the purification of 
middlings, Iw. R. Grimibaw.—On the eonstants in Gordon’s 
formula for the strength of coluqins, by M. Merrtanan.—Chrono- 
loi^bal taUe of Amencan patents^ fay £. Hillcbrflnd. 

Anmatm itr PkytU^ CIrMV, No. the elliptica] 

polirisatloB of Hght hi refiecticn at crystnlw^cttfficea, tqr E. 
Sehenck.—InAwnoe of neebanlcal hardqem on Ibe iNagnetic 
properties of tad inn, I7 L. 'Ji. CbecMiU.—On the 
msxlmnm of magpetlMtion of diasMmMie uni weafcly^panmdg* 
octie bodler, by n. W. Eaton.—On ibe ceffiMtion or cleotrte 


rays; the influence of the cathode's form on the distribution ol 
the phosphorescent light in Geisr ler-tubes; the connection 
between density of gas and layer-interval in Geissler-tubes; and 
the ha' d-spretrum r-f air, all by E. Goldstein.—On the forma¬ 
tion of peroxide of hydrogen during combustion, by A. Schudler. 
—Reply with regard to the formation-heat of water, by the 
same.—The expan-ion of water through absorption of gases by 
K. Angstiom,—Theory of refraction on a geometrical basU, by 
A. Kerber.-^On the minimum of rotation of the light-ray in 
cimbinrd refracti'-n and reflection at a sphere, by F. Kessler,— 
The minimum of deflection of a light-ray ly a pri m, ai d the 
minimum of time in refraction of light, by the same.—On 
e’ectrie shadows, by P. Kiess. 

Artkives da Seitnea rhysiqua et Neturtila, February 15.— 
A hypothevis on the origin of species, by M. Thury. —Deter¬ 
mination of the quantity of oiganic substances contained in 
waters of the Rhone, by MM. Groehe and Guye. —Dry plants 
ftund in mammies, by Dr. Schweinfurtb.—Study on the 
chemical comporiiion of albuminoid substances (continued), by 
M. Danilewsky.—Swiss geological review for 1881, by M. 
Favre. 

Jem ml ae Physique, February.—Thermodynamic acceleration 
of the earth’s moiioii of rotation, by Sir W. Thom-on.—Imita¬ 
tion of the forces aciin ^ in a dielectric, by M. Elic.—Electric 
lighting, by M. Foussereau.—Projection uf the focus of the 
prism, by M. Crova.—On a phenomenon of physiological optics, 
by MM, Mrcc de Lepinay and Nicati. 

jVa/ura, F'ebniary, —On the origin of metamera, fay G. 
Cattaneo.—On the origin of electricity of thunder-clourU (con¬ 
tinued) iiy F. G. Nachs.—Some notes on radiophoi>y, £. 
Mirabelli. 

A\ale Istifule lomharJadiScientt t iMUre. Rendketiiit vol, xv. 
fosc. I.—A^Aww/Zof meteorolcglcal ohservati' na at Milan, in the 
Brera Obervaiory, by P. Frisiani.—On litear sy-temi, by E. 
Fertini. < 

PVc, 2.—New indicator, at a distance, of the temperature 
of an inclosurc, by K. F'errini,—On two nummulitic deposits in 
the Pavian Apennines, by E. T. 'I'aremelli.—Phosphates and 
wheat, by G. C'antoni.—On the theory of the diatomic •'cale, by 
E. Beliiami.—The double quadratic transformation of space awl 
its application to non-Euclidran ceomelry of space (continued), 
by C. F. Ascbicri.—Ketult-* of ob>ervatitns during 1881 at the 
Brera Otservatory, on ihe rliurnnl excursions of the magnetic 
needle, by E. G. Schiaparelli'. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Linnean Society, March 16.—Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P., F.R.S,, president, in the chair.—Messrs. H. M. Brewer, 
V. I. Chamberlain, and A. P. Withiel Thomas were elected 
Fellows of the Society.—Mr. J. Worthington Smith called 
attention to certain very destructive Australian fungi new tO 
England, viz. Cafnedium australt^ fatal to conifera, especially 
Thuyat and Isarw fueifirmis, a great peat to grass in Kent and 
Sussex. Ihe latter plant is popularly supposed to induce a 
disease slmilir to diphtheria, and mid to oe fatal to cattle. 
Isaria frequently grows on animal substance*, dead and living, 
as on larvae and pupue of ichneumons, apidera, moths, wasps, &c.— 
Mr. Smith showed a bee caught alive in this country, aim having 
a }-rofase growth of the /rer/a-condition' cf die Cmtic^s spkat^ 
(eikttla, a West Indian form, the lafler genus being closely 
allied to Clavic^St or Ergot,—Dr. Francis Day read a paper 
upon the Salmoiiei found in the British Lies, remarking bow 
great changes are occasioned by retaining any of them in uiiMilt- 
able localities. He objected to the augmentation in number of 
the British forms of migratory trout, from Atee to seven, a& 
made by Dr. Gilnther, nokliii|r that we merely poneps two. 
The Locbleven trout, which is in reality a marine form, accU- 
matized to fresh water, whereas the remainder are solely trout 
races of the common braok trout.—A most Intereetiag fact wae 
brought forward, viz. lhat Mr, ArUiur, in New Zealot, IkviM 
lately examined the trout which were intndnqed then in 186^ 
from ova originally obuinrd from the Thamee and the wfeet- 
of England, found great structural dianges bad taken plaee. 

I The film in qiiei.tkm, moreover, living In difterent etraama in 
New Zealandf bad also aemmed local p^iarbiei ni dra.Mid 
ebange of form; and, ddobtleM due (b frcre«edfood| them^al 
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iucrcDicnt of weight had risen from l) to ai pounds, and an 
example had been seen weighing 20 pounds. The coecal ap* 

..t of sr--’-'—- 

d inh 

„ theref--,- 

__1 are inconstant as to number. Having alluded to the 

Ji^nt species, Dr. Day concluded that, as the various species 
of non’migratory trout, accepted by Dr. Gunther, interbreed, 
and the results classed hybrids are not sterile, such gives increased 
reason for supposing these various fwms are local races, and not 
diflerenl species ; that if they^ire really distinct species division 
has not proceeded sufficiently far, because ths Gillaroo, or form 
of trout with a thickened middle coat of the stomach, has been 
termed &tlmo stomaehkus, Gilnther, whereas the great lake 
trout-with a ihickened stomach, and the Charr having a similwly 
transformed organ, have not yet been differentiated into species. 
l>r. Day considers that all our non*m 1 gratory freshwater trout 
(including the Loch Leven) are merely local races; that inter¬ 
breeding will produce mongrels, in which sterility need not be 
anticipated, while introducing new races (unless in the principle 
of preventing breeding in and in) will not be of much benefit to 
bsheries, unless the f(^ is in excess of local requirements, for if 
not the new-comers will revert to the colour, rorm, and size of 
the original tenants of the water.—Two papers by Mr. Charles 
Darwin—(1) on the action of carbonate of ammonia on the 
roots of certain plants; and (a) the influence of carbonate of 
ammonia on chlorophyll bodies were read, abstracts of which ap¬ 
peared in. last week j^Nature.— The twelfth part of the Rev. A. 
Boog Watson's contributioru to the molluscs of the Challenger 
Expwition was also read. 

Qeological Society, March 8.—^J. W. Hulke, F.R.S., pre¬ 
sident, in the chair.—George Clementson Greenwell and John 
Baldly Redman were elected Fellows of the Society.—The 
following communications were readAdditional note on 
certain inclusions in granite, by J. Arthur Phillips, F.R.S. 
The author referred to certain rounded inclusions in. granite 
which were rich in mica. The^e he had described in his paper 
pubU-lied In vol. xxxvl, of the Quarterly journal, and had con¬ 
sidered to be contemporaneous segregations from the molten 
rock. He bad, up to that time, not found a case where one of 
the larger crystids of felspar in a porpbyritic granite occurred 
partly in the one, paitly In the other. Of late he had seen 
several, one of which he described minutely, thus provii^ (he 
correctness of his supposition.—The geology of Madeira, by J. 
S. Gardner, F.G.S. Madeira consists almost wholly of sheets 
of basalt lava of variable thickness, interstratifled with tuff scoria 
and red bole, cut by innumerable dyke«. In the central part of 
the island is a horse-shoe-shaped valley, more than four miles in 
diameter, its bed 2500 feet above the sea, its precipitous walls 
full 3000 feet high, rising here and there to yet greater elevations, 
and forming a central point in the mountain system of the island. 
This the author regards as the basal wreck of a volcanic moun¬ 
tain, blown into the air by an explosion of exceptional violence. 
Fragments of the slopes of scoriae, which once composed the 
inner shell, remain on the peaks surrounding this amphitheatre. 
The dykes here are trachyte. The author describes a limestone 
exposed in one place beneath the basalts, and referred to the 
Upper Miocene, and a plant-bearing bed associated with them, 
containing fossils of specie* still living in the inlands, some of 
which have been wrongly referred to extinct forms. In conclu¬ 
sion, the author remarked upon the almost inflniie variability of 
the genus Rohus, and the difficulty of distinguishing its species. 
—On the crag shells of Aberdeenshire, and the gravel beds 
containing them, by Thomas F. Jamieson, F.G.S,—On the red 
clay of the Aberdeenshire coast, and the direction of ice-move¬ 
ment in that quarter, by Thomas F. Jamieson, F.G.S. 

Victorlu (Pblloaophical) Inatltate, March 20,—A paper 
on *' Climatic Influences as r^ards Organic Life ’’ was read by 
Dr, Gordon, C.B,« honorary Physician to ffie Queen. 

EOlITBUgGH 

RoyM Society, March 6 .—Prof. Fleeming Jcnkl^ vice-pre- 
Jtt the diair.-— Dr, Macfarlaae eommunioated the results 
which be and Mr. D: Rintonl had obtained fnxn experlmati on 
the effect of Oam 00 the electric disduuge. A clttoulardisk 
was rappotM nw a Bunion burner on an Insulating,rad, tte 
centre of Bie disk, whidt lay in a. vertical p^e, being on die 
ape 1 ml whh the top of the bamer. The disk could be 
chaigM positively or negaUv^ (at desired) from a HoUi 
machine, and was tn decWcal e^nneictlon with a quadrant 


electrometer, 10 that the differences of potential necessary for a 
discharge to take place between the disk and burner conld be 
measiurM for each of the various experiments made. The effect 
nf varying the distance between the ditik and burner was care¬ 
fully noted amongst other effects; but the most curious results 
seemeil to lie the marked difference in the behaviours of the 
flame under influence of the charged body according as the 
flame was luminous or non-lominons, or according as the charge 
was positive or nentive. For example, though the non-lnminous 
flame was (broadfy speaking) affected similarly by the negative 
and positive charge, the luminous flame gave very different results 
in these cases, being drawn towards the negatively charged disk 
os if dominated by a strong blow-pipe blast, but being forced 
down upon the top of the burner when the disk was positively 
charged. The electrometer readings aho showed interesting 
variations, lieing in general greater when the disk was charged 
negatively than when it was Aarged po-itively—Mr. J. Macfar- 
lanc, B.Sc., read a paper entitled observations on vegetable and 
animal cells, their itructure, division, and history (Part I). The 
paper dealt with the cells of Charm, a nucleus, nucleolus, and 
endonucleolus being shown to he present in all the active cells 
of the apical bud. After division of the sub-apical ceil into 
node and internodc, the former continued to divide, while die 
latter was completely arrested, though the earlier steps in divi¬ 
sion were taken, so that by virtue of the steady pruliferatioa 
of the endonucleous and nucleolus the nuclei in such inter- 
nodal cells as the third removed from the apex were multinu- 
cleolar. These nuclei then divided in the manner figured by 
Johow, so that the sixth internndal cell might be multinuclear, 
with multinucleolar nuclei, TUU same phenomenon was shown 
to occur in all the cells of the plant. Comparing his results 
with other observer-', the .author concluded that during divi¬ 
sion, the endonucleolus divides first; then the nucleolus, each 
of the daughter nucleoli forming an important centre of influ¬ 
ence round which the nucleoplasm gathers; and finally, the 
nucleus, depositing in so doing a septum, and forming a nuclear 
spindle or barrel, which is most evident w here the cell is most 
vacuolated. In reference to this continued activity of the cell- 
contents after cessation of cell division, which seemed to be 
universal among plants, relative nutrition was considerefl an 
important factor—cells with only a moderate supply of pabulum 
remaining multinucleolar, and the more highly uourisbea becom¬ 
ing multinnclear, n state of plant-cells which the author regarded 
as being commoner than had, even recently, been supposed,— 
Mr, Patrick Geddes communicated a paper by Mr. F. E. IM- 
dard, B. A., Oxon, on some points in the anatomy of the nervous 
system of the pond-snail s, PlanorbU and Lymiueus —Mr. E. 
Sang, in a paper entitled "A Critical F.xamination of Two 
Cases of Unusual Atmospheric Refraction described by Prof. 
Vince,” argued that, as the drawings represented in their de-ign 
and per-pective nothing that could ever be seen, and as the dia¬ 
grams and verbal descriptions were not consistent with each 
other, the well-known phenomena described by Vince yf«n not 
cases of mirage nt all.—Prof. Crum Brown read a description by 
the iiatient hunsclf of a case of dyspeptic vertigo, and uded in 
a few sentences the physiological explanation of the carious sensa¬ 
tions experienced. 

Boston, U.S.A, 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, February 9. 
—President Lovering in the chair.—Prof. A. E. Dolbear ex¬ 
hibited his new telephone. The peculiarity of this instrument 
consists in the receiver. This is formed of two parallel metallic 
plates separated from each other by a thin layer of air. One 
plate u fixed, and is connected with one terminal of a small 
Kuhnlkorf coil; the other plate can vibrate, and is connected 
with the other terminal of the coil. When a transmitter is 
placed in the primary circuit of the Ruhmkorf coil, the attrac¬ 
tions between the two metallic plates reproduce the sound-waves 
sent into the transmitter. Conversation tins been carried on over 
250 nules of land lines and 250 miles iff submerged cable with 
the aid of this instrument.—Prof. F. W. Putman, curator of the 
Peabody Museum of Archs^logy at Combrid^, exhibited a 
pmnbcr of specunens pf pottery of the mound-builders of NoRh 
Ameridl, which illastiatea conventionalisms in ancient American 
art*-"Ap interference prism for produeing interference strias was 
exhMted by Mr. C. E. Kelley. This consisted of two pfamta of 
gbws, separated at one end by one thickness pf tinfoil and at 
lae other by two tbicknesios of foil. By sliding the prism in 
fifont of the sTit of a spectroscope, any suitabk number of strise 
ootdd be produced —Mr. K. D. C. Hodges reduced Maxwell’s 
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bw of diitributiflo of energy among the pattiele* of a g« from 
the prladnJe of leait aelion.~The foUooing peperi were pre- 
aented by I’rof. H. B. Hill, of Harrord Univentity: Dibrom* 
acrylic acid ; rebtions of dibromocryltc acid to two different 
ttibrompropinnic acids; certain tetra-sahdtiluted propionic acidi; 
onUie eoni'titntion of the substituted acrylic acids.—Dr. A‘a Gray, 
of HnrrMrd Univeriity, contributed the following : Studiea of 
Solidagoand Aster ; Nwitia nritenktt^ &c., characters of new 
plants chiefly from recent collections in Arizona and adjacent 
districts. 

ViEVSA 

Imperial Inatitute of Oeology, February at.—The fol¬ 
lowing papers were readF. v. liauer, on the meteorites of 
Moes (Transylvania).—Th. Fuchs, Uathymetricnl disirihutton of 
the deep-sea fauna.—A. Bitter, on the Tertiary formation of the 
Vicentinian Alps.—Prof. Szabo, nn the principles which enable 
us to determine the trachytes in their ebronolc^ical relation. 

March 7.—F. v. Hauer, cantuiiinicatioiis on the Khwtie fosstia 
of the Ligurian Alps.—O. Lenr, on a gedogical map of 
Western A'rica.—V. Uhlig, cn the Cephuloi)od fauna of the 
atmta of Kossfeld. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, March 9.—L. T. Fitzfnger 
in the chair.— I he follow Ing papers were read:—E. Bering, con¬ 
tributions to general nerve and mu-cle physiology. Part ix. 
nerve excitation and nerve current.—K. b'cltram, auxiliary tables 
to chronology.—L. Heitiiigcr, preliminary note on glutamic acid 
and pymd. 

March 16.—L. T. Fitzinger in the chair.—Ph, KnoU, contribu¬ 
tions to the theory of re-piratory inners'ation. Part i. respiration 
during excitation of the cervical part of vagus by Its own current,— 
T. V, Janovahy, on sulphonic acids of azobenzol.—V. Zepharo- 
vich, supplement to the already published crystal forms of some 
camphor-derivates, especially on the forma of camphor-bibro¬ 
mide.—M, TUllieh, a sealed packet dealing with a mechanical 
woblem.—E. v, Dnnikowski, on the Spongia, Kodiolaria, and 
Poraminifera of the Ixtwer Liassic strata of the "Sehafberg,” 
near Salzburg.—T, Kachler and T. Spitzer, on two isomeric 
camphor bibromides from camphor monobromide.— L. r. Pebal, 
on the use of electromagnets for mechanical separation of 
rainemis.—E. Briicke, on testing urea by oxalic acid.—E. 
Stefan, on die magnetic screen-action of iron.—K, Ginzel, 
aatronomlcal researches on eclipses.—A. v. Obermayer, on the 
diffusion of gases. Part ii, 

Paris 

Academy of Sciencee, March aa—M. Jamin in the chair. 
—The followlsf papers were readOn some applications of 
the theory of elliptic functions, by M. Hermite.—Double decom¬ 
positions of halm ralts of mercury; conclusions, by M. Ber- 
tbelot.—Note on the use of superphosphates on calcaRous soils of 
the south coast of France, by H. de Gasparin. Tbe practice has 
sprang up there within tbe last two or thne years; it proves bene- 
nm1 to natnral or artificial meadows. In a commercial super¬ 
phosphate analysed, tbe author found two parts, out of twelve, 
"of phosphoric acid, ennge^l in tbe state of phosphates inmiuble 
in water; and ten in that of trihydnted phwplute, to which tbe 
agricultural effects are due. The lime and part of the iron were 
in the state of sulpliates.—Letter of N. Fuss on large objectives, 
found by M. Truchot among the papers of Romme, Member of 
tbe Convention, by M. Faye. Fu-s, an eminent member of the 

Fetersbuig Academy, eonsnlted by Homme, indicated the 
limits then attainnhle, and gave precise calenlations, by Euler’s 
method, of a triple oh^ive, 16 inches diameter, of short focus, 
with six well-coneeived oculars. Romme probably meant to 
excite, by Fuss’s letter, the emulation of French opticians, but 
events made him lose ^ght of this.—Themy explicative of the 
diauttdogical e^enred in France on the Oceanic coast 
since 18^ and the dihappeannee of the lardine on this coast 
aince the vame timei Iff M. Aorier. See our Notea last week. 
The aupposed displaettaeoc of the Gulf Stream is attributed to an 
exceptional quantity oFke in (he mgion of Dovia Straita, obatruct- 
Ing tM pobr current.---Qn1]»auetion of deforasatieDtiiiottghslioek, 
^paiud with tiim tbnte eoatimR«apreiunire,by M, Moiehal.— 
Obaerratimts of the Janata mi nnd alt noil Observatory, 
tw M. Bigourdon.—On bypereycle*, W- luffuene.—CM ; 
ae theory ef atiiTorm fnAMona of b vaMbMab %'M. Mittag- 
Lefftar.^-dM meehtnleal tuH^tfon, M. ^behgiijawkh I£b , 
dweribea xo apoeratua damoJlira ting w of hti iffliff- 

tntoca (a prin^ httely uppBed W < 

between the htw of BoMMrigiwaon and th» Ae i iniaai wn of 4 


Purkinje, by MM. Macd de Ldpinay and Kieatl. This law 
applies to each of the simple spectral radiatioan (at least within 
the limits of experiment). The constant ratio indicated in it ia 
the same for all radiations of wave-length greater than X n 
X10“* approximately ; beyond that, tbe ratio increases towogde 
tbe violet.—Oly;ervations i fntos of a recent note, by M. Violle, 
on the boiling temperature or zinc, by M. Troost, M. Violle 
seems f) have overlooked later exMrlments by MM. DevUie and 
Troost, which gave a figure (94X^).little diflerent from that ob¬ 
tained by M. Becquerel.^On new combinations of nitric acid 
and acetic acid with ammonia, ^ M. Troost. He indicates two 
of each kind, and their properties!-Action of acid solutions on 
protoxide of tin, by M. Dtite.—Action of ozone on ralts of 
mnnitancse, by M. Maquenne. Ozone easily produces trans- 
furmmion of protoxide uf manganese into permanganic oeid, 
conformably to thermal theory; and the transformation is com¬ 
plete.—Heat of fiirmation of rulphocyanic add and tome sol- 
phocyanates, by M. loanriis.—On tbe clarification of mutt for 
manufacture of champagne, by M. Jean. For this it is 
necessary to dcierinine the amount of tannin which will 
be maiie insoluble by albuminoid matters, and the amount 
neccsK.'iry to precipitate the whole of the gelatine added 
in fining. M. jean uses a titrated solution of iodine 
for the purpose.—On the Kola nut, or Gonrou, or Om- 
hene (seeds uf Sferctilia aeuminata. Pal. de Bauvuis), by 
MM. Hectel and .Schingdenhauffen. This nut, playing in 
Africa .a tile like that uf MaiJtnA Coca in America, contains 
more caft iiie than the best coffees, and wholly in the free state; 
a good deal uf theobromine, and a notable quantity of glucore; 
it ha-, three times the starch of seeds of Thnbroma, little fatty 
matter, a special tannin, and a red colouring matter.—On the 
richne.<is in hemoglobin uf the hlnod of animals living in high 
regions, by M. Bert. While tbe maximum quantity m oxygen 
absorbable by blood of herbivorous mammalia in France is 
10C.C. to I2C.0. per iooe.c. of blood, he finds the Idood of 
several onimals (lama, alpi^, .stag, sheep, &c.) above Fax, 
Bolivia, which is 3700 m. high, capable of absorbing amounts 
from tfi’z C.C. to 21*6 c.c. These latter have thus a mom 
abundant Wore for the requiniBents of their life.—On paacrtatic 
digestion, by M. DndMx.—On the existenoe of scgnwoiary 
ormuts in certain isopod cnutotiefuis, by II. Huet—On the 
MaerotetHems mtti^ D. B., recently arrived at tihemcniKeiiie of 
the Mu-cum of Natural History, l>y M. Vaiilaot—On the oys- 
taJIine forms of ziFcunio, and deductions to be drawn from thm 
for tbe qualitative determiaation of zircon, by MM. Li^ and 
Bourgeois.—On ibe barametric heights of Jannaiy 17, 188^ and 
of the year 1821, in the South of Fiance, by M. Vignier. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC 
Tkt Unicom; a Mythological Investigation, By Robt. 

Brown, Jun. (London : Longmans, Green, and Co., 

1881.) 

Astral Origin of the Emblems and Hebrew Alphabet. 

By J. H. Broome. (London: £dw. Stanford, i88t.) 

T is perhaps unjust to Mr. Brown’s very attractive and 
suggestive book to couple it with the wild and 
ignorant lucubrations of the Rev. J. H. Broome. Mr. 
Brown has collected his facts from the latest and best 
authorities, and displays a wonderful amount of wide 
reading. His main object is to show that the unicorn of 
heraldry is the last faded representative of the homed 
moon of early mythology who struggles in vain with the 
solar lion, and among other cririous points which he 
seems to have made clear is that the Triquetra of Sicily, 
the three legs of the Isle of Man, is the lunar ass of the 
Bundehesh with the triple legs. His book supplies 
another illustration of the close connection that exists 
between mythical astronomy and mythical zoology. As 
for Mr. Broome it is sufficient to say that he supposes the 
square Hebrew characters to constitute an independent 
alphabet of early origin, and the zodiac of Denderah to 
be '*the oldest planisphere in the world, apparently 
referring to a time when the winter solstice, 4000 b.c., 
was quitting Pisces to enter Aquarius.” Before he again 
commits himself to print, a study of some elementary 
work on the history of the alphabet, as well as some 
acquaintmue vrith Hebrew and Arabic, would be ad¬ 
visable. 

The subject, however, which he has attempted to 
handle is really an interesting one. The origin of the 
signs of the zodiac is a question which we have but 
recently obtained materials for answering. Even the 
origin and meaning of the symbols by which they are 
represented are unknown to most of those who are in the 
habit of using them. Some of these symbols, certainly, 
are plain enough: it is not difficult, for instance, to di^ 
cover the horns of the bull in the symbol of Taurus, or 
the arrow in that of Sagittarius. But the meaning of 
others, such as the symbols of Virgo, of Scorpio, or of 
Caprieomus, is not so self evident. These symbols, how¬ 
ever, are of comparatively modern invention, and first 
came into use along with the symbols still employed by 
astronomers to denote the planets. In an interesting 
article upon the latter in La Nature last January, it is 
pointed out that they cannot be traced further back than 
the tenth century, and owe their origin to the connection 
the alchemists believed to exist between the planets and 
the metals. The precise forms of the symbols were not 
fixed immediately, and Letronne iftovue archdologiquet 
lii. p. 361,1846)'maintains that at first the initial letters 
of the names of the planets were employe^, of which the 
Gre^ Z, still representing Zeus or Jnpiter, is the sole 
survival The symbols of Mercury, of Venus, of M^rs, 
and of Saturn are respectivdy pictures of the cadncetit, 
the pdRor, the spear and afaieU, and the sidde whiA 
characterised the deities after whom the plancta wwi 
named. The cram which wanounU the globe of the 
VoL. xxv^NO. 649 


earth points to Christian influence, and is probably not 
older than the sixteenth century, while the trident ef 
Neptune has been substituted for the L. and V. of the 
name of Le Verrier only within the last half-century, and 
the symbol of Uranus is little more than the initial H of 
the name of Herschel. 

But modem though the symbols of the planets and 
zodiacal signs may be, it is quite otherwise with the signs 
themselves, and the majority of the names by which we 
still call them. Recent research has shown that the 
general voice of classical antiquity was right in regarding 
the Chaldeans as the first to map out the path of the sun 
during the year into separate regions, or constellations. 
Copies made by Assyrian scribes of older Babylonian 
works on astronomy have been found in the library of 
Nineveh, and are now in the British Museum. From 
these we may form some idea of the astronomical notions 
which prevailed among the Babylonians 4000 years ago, 
as well as trace almost to their beginning the so-called 
Signs of the Zodiac. 

The primitive population of Babylonia, now known by 
the name of Accadians, did not belong to the Semitic 
race, but spoke an agglutinative language like the Finns 
or Turks of to-day. It was they who first made Chaldea 
famous for its study of astronomy, and it is to them, that 
the Signs of the Zodiac are due. Each sign represented 
a month of thirty days, and the signs and months were 
accordingly called by common names. As far back as 
our records carry us the year began with Aries, but we 
have indications that the names of the zodiacal signs 
were originally given in that remote epoch when the 
vernal equinox still coincided with the entrance of the 
sun into Taurus. At all events the Accadian name of 
the second month and second sign is that of “ the direct¬ 
ing Bull,” a name which could have a signification only 
when the Bull directed the course of the year. 

Why the opening of the year was thus placed under 
the protection of the Bull we are now able to explain. The 
ecliptic, or “ path of the sun ” as it is sometimes expressly 
called, was also termed "the furrow of heaven,” and the 
planet Jupiter was commonly known as "the planet of 
the furrow of heaven,” or " the bull of the sun.” The 
sun-god, Merodach, when regarded as passing through 
the zodiacal signs, was addressed as Gudibir, " the bvill 
of light,” which must, therefore, have been another way 
of naming the ecliptic. Since the Accadian term for 
planet literally signified ** old sheep,” while Arcturus, the 
Bootes of the Greeks, was called “ the shepherd of the 
heavenly flock,” it is evident that the agricultural popula¬ 
tion of early Babylonia looked upon the sky as a vast 
field, filled with flocks and herds, where the sun, like a 
toiliag bull, "directed” the plough through the bright 
furrow of heaven. The belief that the celestial bodies 
were animals was not confined to the Accadians; we find 
it prevailing among uncultivated tribes all over the world. 
The only way in which primitive man was able to explain 
the motions of the stars and planets was by supposing 
them to be endowed with the same life as the animals by 
whonrbe was surrounded. 

The origin of the name of Aries is less clear. In 
Accadian the sign is eaUed " he who dwells on the altar of 
«prighme*s,” and is explained to mean the god Bel. 
possibly we have here an allusion to tte Assyro-Phaenician 
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legend of the sacrifice by Bel of bis only son, the Sun- 
god, for whom a later and more humane age substituted 
the ram. In the tariffs of Carthage and Marseilles a 
ram takes the place of the human victim of the earlier 
cult. 

The usual Accadian name of the third month was that 
“ of bricks/' on account of the suitableness of May for 
house-building; but I have also found it called *‘the 
double one,'* in reference probably to the twin stars which 
were supposed to preside over it. Gemini is of course 
the modem descendant of this title. Cancer I cannot 
account for, and the name was perhaps of Greek origin, 
like Libra, which, as we learn from Achilles Tatius, was 
originally denominated the Claw of the Scorpion. Leo 
is at present equally obscure, but Virgo goes back to the 
Accadian sign of “the errand of Istar,’* a name due to 
the belief that it was in August that the goddess 
Astartc descended into Hades in search of her betrothed, 
the Sun-god Tammuz or Adonis, who had been slain by 
the boar's tusk. The month and sign which follow were 
dedicated to “ the illustrious mound," the building of the 
tower of B.abel being believed to correspond with the 
autumnal equinox. “ The scorpion " was the chief star 
of the next month, the usual name of which, “ the month 
which faces the beginning (of the year),” seems to prove 
unmistakably that the year began with Taurus when the 
Accadians first named the months and signs. 1 cannot 
explain Sagittarius, but the goat was the Accadian name 
of the constellation Capricornus, and “the rainy season" 
was the title given to the month which was watched over 
by Aquarius. Finally, “ the month of sowing *' was that 
in which the Sun-god in his journey through heaven was 
called “ the fish of Hea," the god of the sea. 

It is evident from this that several of the names had a 
mythological parentage, and were due to the fact that 
certain myths were localised, as it were, in particular 
months. But other names equally clearly originated in 
the peculiarities of the season when the sun was in a 
special sign of the zodiac. This is certainly the case with 
Aquarius, and it is probable that itsh were particularly 
abundant under Pisces when the lowlands of Babylonia 
had been inundated by the rains. Other names, again, 
were derived from the chief stars which lay near the path 
of the sun ; and the stars, as we have seen, were imagined 
to be endowed with life and so compared with the animals 
of this nether earth. Among the names of the stars pre¬ 
served to us in the Assyrian tablets, a large proportion 
are those of boasts and birds. It was these which gave 
the signs of the zodiac their zoological appearance, and 
caused the whole circle of signs to be designated by the 
Greeks the or “ circle of animals.” 

A. H. Sayce 


THE GEOLOGY OF SUTHERLAND 
Geological and Mineralogical Map of Sutherland. By 
M. Foster j^ddle, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c., President of 
the Miner^ogic^,^ociety of Great Britain and Ireland. 

A nything rdatlng to the Geolqgy of Sutherland 
has a great interest for British gedogists. It was 
there that the battle of the “North-West Socoessitm” 
was fought out by Murchison, whose coochitiont have 
been acquiesced in by most geologists. Notwithatandng 


the evident simplicity of the structure of the country, 
there have always been some who have demurred from 
his interpretation, and who, discovering a few inaccuracies 
in his work, have endeavoured to invalidate its general 
results. The last phase of this dissent has just appeared 
in the form of a geological and mineralogical map by 
Prof. Heddle, and accompanying papers on the Geognosy 
of Sutherland, published in the Mineralogical Mageaine. 
The map clearly shows a lower gneiss separated by the 
wreck of a wide-spread unconformable formation of 
sandstones and conglomerates from a higher group of 
quartzites, limestones, and schists. Thus far it corrobo¬ 
rates Sir Roderick. The author however tries to prove 
from the evidence afforded by chemical analysis that the 
Durness limestone with its lower Silurian fossils has no 
relation to any other rocks in the country, and conse¬ 
quently that there is no evidence of any other part of the 
Highland rocks belonging to the Silurian system. For 
this information we require to have recourse to the 
“ papers/* as the map only indicates that the Erribol and 
Assynt limestones, W'hich Murchison and most geologists 
have identified with those of Durness, are dolomitic. 
They are therefore expressed by dUISsrent colours. The 
physical and palaeontological evidence, however, appears 
to be entirely against this notion. 

It is probably quite true, as Murchison himself pointed 
out, that at Durness the junctions of the limestone with 
surrounding rocks, whether upper or lower, are chiefly 
lines of fault. But it is no less certain, from the same 
testimony, that this limestone, with its admittedly Lower 
Silurian fossils, is seen to lie conformably upon and to 
form part of a lower quartzite, and itself to contain bands 
of quartzite. No later rock is seen to lie upon the lime¬ 
stone at Durness; but most geologists who have visited 
the locality appear to have no hesitation in identifying 
this limestone with the band uhich runs on the top of the 
lower quartzite from Erribol through Assynt far into 
Koss-shire. Dr. Heddle maintains that the identification 
must be wrong because chemical analysis shows the com¬ 
position of the limestone to be different. Chemical 
analysis, though a useful help, is not always a safe basis 
for stratigraphical work. In the face of distinct palaeon¬ 
tological facts, it must at once be set aside. Some of the 
same fossils which occur in the Durness Limestone are 
found also in strata associated with the Erribol and 
Assynt Limestones. The Serpulites Macatllochii^ so 
characteristic a fossil of the zone immediately below the 
Assynt Limestone, occurs also in the limestone of Dur¬ 
ness. Orthoceratites have been detected in the limestone 
of Assynt .1 The cause of the difference in composition 
between the rocks at Durness a^d in Assynt may very 
properly be made the subject of chemical investigation, 
but all the analyses in the world cannot overturn the 
evidence of recognisable fossils. 

The Assynt and Durness area is the only part of Dr. 
Heddte's map which has been worked out in detail, and 
which gives a fair idea of the geological structure of the 
ground. On a map of such a scale as half an inch to a 
mile, one would naturally have expected marked petro- 
graphical bands, and the general disposition of the rodcs, 
to have been clearly distinguished. But in these respects 
the author has not availed himself of the opportunity 

* “BDuiIa,” 4<1) «iit. p. les 
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offered by the map, nor of bis advantage in possessing so 
extensive a knowledge of mineralogy. He might as well 
have used a map one-fourth the size, which would have 
given all the detail he has published, in sufficient minute¬ 
ness for the illustration of bis papers. It is extraordinary, 
for instance, that not the slightest indication of structure 
is given, over the whole of the area of the older gneiss. 
No one can tell from the map, that the strike of this rock 
is nearly at right angles to that of all the other rocks. It 
is equally remarkable, that where indications of structure 
have been inserted, they are, in some cases at least, 
obviously imaginary. Lines of fault are recklessly drawn 
along the bottom of lake?, where they could not possibly 
have been observed, and where, as they coincide with the 
strike of almost vertical beds, they would be extremely 
difficult to prove, even if the rocks were visible all the 
way. It is hard to understand why they should have 
been inserted, unless to support some theory of lake- 
formation. 

Besides the more detailed mapping of the Durness 
and Assynt areas, the map makes a few additions to our 
knowledge, such as a greater extension of the Cambrian 
or Torridon sandstone, and the existence of a solitary 
outlier of Old Red Sandstone in the centre of Suther- 
landshire. 

The writer of the present notice has not had an opportunity 
of visiting the ground, but he is under the belief that the 
west of Sutherlandshire exhibits on a great scale the 
phenomena of glaciation. One would naturally look for 
indications of the moraines and other traces of old 
glaciers on so large a map, but these superficial markings 
are likewise conspicuous here by' their absence. Only 
one moraine is marked by Dr. Heddle. 1 $ this the only 
one in the county ? 

The index of colours is a model of confusion. The old 
gneiss is placed at the top, then in succession come the 
rest of the rocks up to the Old Red Sandstone, followed 
in reverse order by the Upper Oolite and lower members 
of the Jurassic system, Trias, the Durness limestone. 
Syenite, Granite, Porphyry, and Eruptive rocks. A 
more serious defect still is the want of acknowledgment 
of the sources of information from which the map has 
been lai^tely compiled. The maps and papers of Maccul- 
loch, Murchison, Nicol, Geikie, and Judd, have all been 
made use of, and this should have been conspicuously 
stated on the map itself. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

A Year in Fijij^, An Inquiry inta the Botanical, Aar 
Fconomkal Resources of the Cotony. B 
John Home, F.L.S., Mauritius. (London: for H< 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1881.) 

This report gives an extremely interesting sketch of tl 
food pr^ucts of the Fijis. Mr. HomA tour, whic 
^upied a year, was made in 1877, ind be was special 
!3^ y****°*^ *** **** culture inthe 
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scientific names are printed in this report; the initial 
letters of all the generic terms are printed in lower case, 
and not, as is the universal custom, with a capital letter; 
and thus not only the usefulness, but the appearance of 
the book, is interfered with. We acquit the author of 
blame in this matter, for be may never have seen the 
proofs; but the reader for press, with the list of Fiji 
plants which appears on page 256 before him is without 
excuse. 

Fruit is plentiful in Fiji, and,; might with advan¬ 
tage be exported, especially bananas, pine apples and 
ordiigts. Attention is called to tbc necessity of re-foresting. 
Cf the agricultural products, mention is made of copra, 
sugar, cotton, maize, tobacco, and coffer. Of copra, the 
dried kernel of cocoa-nut«, there was exported in 1878 
122,194/. worth, but little oil was made, the copra paying 
better. The sugar crop is steadily on the increase: for 
1880 it was estimated to produce 60,000/., and when fully 
developed, Mr. Horne estimates a possible 3early make 
of about 200,000 tors. Coffee-trees thrive well, and the 
coffee export »n time will bo second only to sugar. Cotton 
is being displaced by the sugar-cane. The trees yielding 
caoutchouc in Fiji are Apocynaceous, belonging to the 
genera Tabernajmontana and Alsionia. The Fijians col¬ 
lect the juice which c<(udes from the broken leaves and 
bnincbes in their mouth.®. Several mouthfuls are then 
rolled into a ball, and the juice congeals so quickly that 
it requires very little working with the fingers before it is 
dry and ready for the market. Samples sent to England 
were priced as high as 21. 6</. a pound. Sandal-wood is 
becoming scarcer and dearer each )car in Fiji; in 1878 it 
was worth 10/. a ton. 

In an appendix we find a series of propositions for a 
forest crdinance for Fiji, which, carried into effect, would 
no doubt be of great service to this British colony. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
{The Editor dots not hold himself rtsponsiblt for opimons expressed 
by his torrespondents. Ndlher can he uMettake to retut h, 
or to eorrespond ivifh the writers of, rejrttrd manustripu. 
No ttoiiee is taken ofanonymoHs commumcations. 

{The Editor urgently rojuests torrespondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his spate is so great 
that it is impossible otkerunse to ensure the appearauee even 
of tommwdcaHons rontaining interesting and noted fa<ts.\ 

On a Perpetual Form of Secondary Cell 

I HAVE succeeded, after many fruitless attempts, in discover¬ 
ing an indestructible material « hich can be substituted for lead, 
as the negative or oxygen-bearing plate of the Faure accumu¬ 
lators, wiUiout sacrificing any of ue extraordinary good qualities 
which that excellent form of secondary couple possesses, excepting 
only its cheapness of construction. 

The only aubE>tance which I have yet found to be such an- 
effective substitute for the lead-plate, is platinum-foil, which has 
been coked at a high beat with lampblack for some days in a 
pottery kiln, until its smooth surface becomes thereby roughened 
with a dull drossy coat. To whatever assimilation of meulloida 
from the pure lampblack, or from the kiln-furnace gases, this 
surface-alteration or the clean platinum is due, it seems probable 
that the electronic oxygen in the dunging process removes the 
, contamination, leaving the platinum-surface in the fine state of 
nearly motecnlar lub-divirion necessary for forming conductiim- 
I contact with the ozone-, or oxygen-imbued dioxide. For the 
result is a current of very nearly the same copious quantity, or 
denaity of flow, and of nearly the same tension and stonge capa¬ 
city as that commonly yielded by the usual mode of construction, 
and of charging and discharging a Faure accumulator with lead 
platM. 

The proees'CB of matnrinror "forming " the coked platinnm- 
plate, and of charging and ducharging it, exactly rwemblei the 
usual processes with a lend one. At the same time, if leakage 
by local action is not entirely prevented, it must at least be re- 
dimed to a minimum on a plate of platinum, and such a plate is 
not lial^e^ tike a lead one, to suffer gradual destruction by occa* 
sioiml accidental wants of watchful attention against over* 
ebatging it. 
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1 hove not tried the efTect of electro-deponitlng platinum toon 
it aa a means of roughening the surface of platinum foil; iMt 
experiments with clean platinum in sulphuric add, and with 
dean platinum in strong solution of caustic potash, and again 
with iron-wire gauze, and even with iron-wire puzc spread with 
fine iron-filings, in the latter liquid, as supports for the layer, of 
dioxide, sufiicieiitly evinced that mechanical roughness alone is 
quite unproductive of the close intimacy of contact between the 
^oxide and the metal jdate requii-ed to establish the necessary 
kind of rheomotive continuity between them. Hut on the other 
hand, if iron in cau-itic potash could by any means be brought 
superficially (perhaps by k ilning it in oxide of manganese) to as inti¬ 
mate conjunction during the charging process with lend peroxide, as 

I datinum-foil is brought by a preparatory coking of its surface, 
t would be an equally effective and equally indestructible substi¬ 
tute for a lead plate with platinum, and os far as I have observed 
it, as retentive an accumulator of the charge communicated to it 
as platinum itself is cither in dilute acid or in caustic potash. 

But on an iron conductor in a solution of caustic alkali, 
dioxide of lead itself must be originally spread out; since Uds 
liquid seems incapable (at least witnout protracted action), 
although it soon forms the spongy-lead layer opposite to it, of 
converting the minium into a dioxide layer. The electrolysis of 
water by iron electrodes in a solution of caustic soda and of 
caustic potash, also, is singularly rapid, attended perhaps by a 
minimum counter-force of polarisation, and by little production 
of ozone, so that the proportion of oxy^n absorbed to the oxvgen 
wasted and given off in chai]dng,^ unless a weak current only is 
applleit, is less than with dilute sulphuric acid, and the liquid 
hu an inconvenient tendency to froth up. But in regara to 
storage and retention of a charge communicated to it, and in its 
manner of furnishing the return or secondary current, this 
.arrangement appears to be just as efficacious as one with a clean 
platinum conductor. 

A cell made with minium laid on two clean platinum-leaves 
of a pair of ordinary pint Grove-cells, weighed when placed with 
acid in Its glass jar (not much larger than a Rove's thumb- or finger¬ 
stall), just seven ounces. Yet when well diarged it rang a call- 
bell continuously for eight hours. When afterwards re-chaig;ed, 
and washed, and left to dry unavoidably for a fortnight, on 
simply immersing it then in a solution of caustic potash. It rang 
a bell with a few intervals of intermittence of the current, for 
twenty hours before it was exhausted. It still continues with 
■imilar intermittenee-s of a few day’s rest to furnish residual bell¬ 
ringing currenta of two or three hours' duration each, sufficiently 
jwoving the extreme hardiness and retentiveness of its construc- 
tioB. A rather bulkier cell formed with two coated sheets of 
mm-wire gauze in caustic potash comported itself in an exactly 
similar manner, having just now, five days after being charged, 
and without yet ceasing its clatter, rung a bell continuously for 
thirty-six hours.* 

But between these nnall messenger-currents and the substantial 
stream that can be drawn from a properly-formed Plante or 
Faure cell with lead-plates of tlie same sixe, there is as much 
difference as between a caged song-bird and a slipped falcon; and it 
has afforded me extreme pleasure tn be able to reproduce saocess- 
fully the normd action of the lead accumulators with an inde¬ 
structible metal plate as the negative conductor, by the fortunate 
pbssesslon and trial of a piece of platinum-foil rot^hened in the 
way described abovjk wnich was accidentally preserved from 
■Cme former experiments on mossy incmsiationi produced 
OB platinum aurraocs by contact with carbon or witn heated 
vapours in a carbonising kiln. 

Althmigli already convinced of its coneetneis by these ezperi- 
nwtts, I owed to the pages (pp. 380-83) of Prof. Silvunu 
Thampsoa’a excellent book of ’'Elementary Lessons in Elcc- 
Qielty and Bfagpetism" which treat of secondaiT batterka, my 
first acquaintance with the general acceptance aa an esteblUmd 
fact of the view that gaseont polarisation of the plates by oiqra^ 
and hydrogen is in tbM extreme, as nmehas in ordinary wwer 
cases, the source of the secondary or return current ina secondary 
celt—that, for example, In Plante’s edts the lead-plates acquire 
their high tension by ” beemaiu wiA nse coated with a eemi- 
porous film of hrovnudloxide oTlead, preseDtiag a large amonat 
of surface and holding t|^ gases wml” j and that by FooiVs 


HaTvaa, xxv. p. 469. 

* II1U mlPz ciiviMt lariM fvty hears: hut a wsSh Istsr a laSMuiaeacNnt 
mom heura’duretioB W11 extiacied iieai k. 


method of preparation, the improvement is eflheted tiiat ”cdls 
thus prepare sooner a^uire the effective spongy brown surface 
of dioxide of lead." 

It is, in fact, a well-known result, and one which I can 
thoroughly confirm from the tests and observations to which I 
have submitted it, that whatever electromotive force the simple 
contact of dioxide of lead by itself may be sufficiently energetic 
to produce,* it is to a natural aptitude which it possesses besides 
for occluding ozone or nascent electrolytic oxy^n in its pores, 
and probably also by undergoing at the same time chemical 
superoxydation, to which its remarkably high tension and eflhe* 
tive electromotive deportment in secondary cells must reaDy he 
ascribed, It is thus that a platinum cathode, I7 oeduding 
electrolytic hydrogen in its substance, becomes electropositive, 
and that pall^ium similarly charged to repletion with hydrogen 
by electrolysis, even becomes at last spontaneously inflammable. 

In Dr. Gore's treatise in the ” Circle of the Sdenoes ’* on 
’’Electro-Depmition," it is mentioned (pp. 55 . 5 ^) >■* 

negative depwitions of antimony, the freshly-deposited metal is 
explosive to such a degree, with evolution of heat and of a doud 
of white vapour at points where it is rubbed, that thickly plated 
articles are sometimes liable to sadden fractures and destniction 
by this aeddent, if incautiously handled, even for some hours 
after they^are washed and dried. Either the storage of nascent 
hydrogen In the antimony, it is supposed, or of an unstable mole¬ 
cular form of antimony itself, is here effected also by the gal¬ 
vanic current; and ozone is a form of oxygen whicit is only 
producible by similar means of exciting and [vovoking molecular 
accumuUtion or storage of energy. 

The absorbed oxygen’s state in the peroxide film would seem to 
be, os that of occluded hydrogen has appeared to be in metds, 
one of easy dissociation from, joined and consorted to physical 
admixture with, some precarious chemical oxide or compound 
depeiuling, as it seems reasonable to suppose, for its existence in 
.some degree upon the quantity of its rree materials present in 
the substance with it. But the freedom with which the gases are 
able to diffuse themselves everywhere through the film or metal, 
is no doubt a sufficient and suitably adequate condition to main¬ 
tain the precarious compound's chemical integrity, so oi to make 
it a retentive source of energy, as long as the uncomblned gas- 
portions with which it is surrounded in the film or metal, ore not 
withdrawn from it by a galvanic discharge arising from comple¬ 
tion either of the secondary circuit or else of some unavoidable 
channds of destractive locu actions. 

The contact theory of current excitation requires such dose 
linkage together of circidt element^ for the eslabllshment of a 
current through them, that if the highly negative peroxide film 
should be terered by liquid, or by any snbitanoe equaffy inort to 
a liquid in the voltaic chain, from its metal plate conductor, its 
effective electromotive force would immediately disappear from 
the circuit This Is the ground on which I surmisea the need, 
above, of such a perfect contact between the peroxide film and 
its metal carrier that only a moleeular nnbn produced between 
them in the charging process could well be expected to prevent 
the intrusion of Uie liquid of the cell, to the current’s detriment, 
between the actively electromotive gas-absorteng layer and its 
adjoining inoperative metal-plate conductor, or battery-eon- 
neetbn. 

It U, again, to the hints contained in a paromph on a later 
page (p. 391) of Prof. Stlvanus Thompson’s dook, describing 
the phenomena and the modes of prodneing Nobili’s rings, that 
I owe the suggestion of trying the experiment of iroa-gau» 
electrodes in suntion of caustic alkalies, which produced a very 
satisfactory form of secondary cell, stewing at least a possibility 
of perteps efiecting in it some fntttre prMtlcal improvements. 

A. S. Huscksl 

College of Physical Science, Neweastle-on-Tyne, March 90 


Ariafcotle on the Heart 

Allow me space to say, in reference to Dr. Riehardson's 
letter in Naturb, voL xxv. p. 505, that my note on Aristofid’s 
aeeoittt of the heart, thoogli so lately pabllshed, ww written 
many years ago, and Aereibreia cowpMolndependenoeof m. 
HnxWa ac^ on the same subject. This Aua, of erans^ In 
no way kmens Prof. Hnitay'eGonFi^ rights of pstority; hat 1 
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am anxious to state it, in «rdar to dear myself of any siuiHeion 
of haxlDB borrowed from that dlstiAEuished writer without 
acVaowlMfintoit. W. Ogle 

April a — 

Rime Cloud obaervad In a Balloon 

In bis letter, inserted in Natoee, toI. xkv. p. 507, Dr. Her. 
mann Kopp says that “when Kratzenstein (1744) advocated 
the opinioa anticipated by Halley (1686), that watervapoor may 
be condensed in a vesicelar state, be availed himself of the 
o&sanaHam tkai M cbutls and msts and eondemtd steam ever 
deding water, a rainbow is mat to be observed i« rtJUeied light:' I 
have good grounds to suppose these negative observations were 
made only because the intensity of reflected light was not suifi'' 
dent, as a white rainbow is produced under these circumstances. 
In support of there assnmptions, I may be allowed to quote an 
observation published by M. Faye in vol. xxviii. of the Comptes 
rendus, 1849, p. 244, where the celebrated astronomer saya s— 

“J’ai observe cette nuit nn phdnomtne quo je siOTale aux 
personnes qni Toccnpent d’optiqne m^teorologique. En sortant 
a’une exile de travail qni donne snr le pare de I’observatoirr, j’at 
remarqu^ oue la Inmiire d’un bee de gas en arriire produisait «n 
face de moi per la portc entrouverte un arc-en-ciel blano semblabic 
& un halo Junaire . . . Cet arc-en-ciel blanc doit £tre oisement 
r^roduit par Ics temps de brouillards; ou pourrait le faire 
naftre a la lumiiire dectrique . . . et Tetudier plus compile- 
ment que jc ne I'ai fait.” 

It is to be r^retted that the suggestion of the illustrious 
astnmomer has not been taken into account b^ the ph^icists in 
an age when the electric light is so frequently in their hands. I 
believe that this kind of experimentation will eluddate the con- 
troveny, and afford some new'ideas on the con«titution of clouds 
under several drcnmstance.*, as artifidal clouds may be produced 
by urtng jets of steam or condensing steam over a boiler, I 
bdieve a white rainbow, which is really the corona of the aero¬ 
nauts, would appear under these dreurastanees, and the pheno¬ 
menon would take another aspect when electric light falls on solid 
snow. The electric lighthouses now building wilt afford to the 
keepers many opportunities of making this observation. 1 take 
advantage of this opportunity to ask M. Hermann Kopp if he 
will obligingly suggest some observations to be made in a bal¬ 
loon ibr examining whether the minute particles of water are 
liquid or solid, fiy doing so, he will confer a great benefit on 
aeronauts next winter. W. de Fonviells 


The Kunnungc 

Having just returned from an exploring expedition east of 
Asam, where 1 met a number of “ Kunnungs,” I may report 
that they appear dUtinct, both in language and physique, to Uie 
Noga grouM south of Asam, and, in language, have affinities 
with Suigphos. lliose I saw, were with one exception, much 
more prepossessing in appearance than the other hill-savages, 
and in colour very pale, ue. 33 and 45 of Broca’s sale. I have 
got a limited vocabulary. They are great iron and steel workers, 
and extend from the Mli-kha to what they call the boundary of 
China, liviQg on pile platform dwellings, raiding like all the 
hill-meti about, having “morongs,” or separate houses for 
the utknianried; like otherii, also, their “ morals ” (as we should 
so^ begin with marriage, 

1 am now preparing some notes of my trip, and sind this as I 
am writmg, as it may interest some to know whom these people 
^ ,S, E. Peal 

Sttbsagar, Asam 


Burrowing Larvm 

III bis letter ante p, 265, Dr. Hagen states that he hod “ been 
infoiB^ by M. Lesquerenx that a large number of magnolia 
Mvn, from the Tertiary of Alaska, show serpentine traib not 
lAigurthan a tliread, running all over the leaves, apparently under 
epfthtliuffl,” and Dr, Hagen evidently bdieves them to be 
tm mines, or burrowa of some Tineid lorvsc. Precisely such 
mines «ru now made in this country, in the learn of manias, 
^ Sf the Mus Phjftlocnistit, ZelL The mothhoa not 
DM OTM from the jaiwe, but the mine and larvm are indis- 
^gulll^le ftum thow mede by PhyHoenistis lirwdendnnella, 
Gqm., in leaves of ZtrMendron M^i/era, and doubtless it is 
***^“*?t5*^ ® trees. "What is a 

is a doubtful question in PhyUodeistis, it 
leMt in our Ameifan speder. Ho species of this oraay outer 


genus is known to burrow in the leaves of any of the other geneni 
of plants named in Dr. Hagen’s letter besides MagnoB^ 
Xiquidaabar, and Sossifras. Another Phyllocnistis miw the 
leaves of Liquidambar, and has been described by me under dm 
name of P, liyutdambar-iseffa, but it is probably identkal wlA 
P, vOi/olidla, Cham. The mine is similar to, but distinct from, 
that of P. Hriadendrtnella, The larva which mines Sasnlims 
leaves is that of Gracilaria sassa&acelfti, Cham,, but it leaves 
the mine at a very early stage of larval life, when the mine it too 
small to be recognisra in a fosril leaf, unless it has bcun 
nnnsually well preserved. In this connection 1 will add tbaS 1 
distinctly remember having somewhere seen a figure, by Les- 
quereux I think, of a fossil leaf of a species of Acer, on whkh 
there were sevend blotches, one of which bore a strong resem* 
blanee to the mine of Lithocolletis acerielta, nowmadeinleavraof 
Acer sacckarinum ; but os I taw only the figure, and not the 
fossil, I annot be certain that it was a mine of that larva. 

Covington, Ky., U.S.A., March 10 V. T. CitAMBRRS 

Vignettes from Nature 

WiLi. Dr. W. B. Carpenter kindly tell us where in “ South 
America” are the “coprolite digging'*” from which he had 
“jnst seen a collection of sharks’ teeth”? 1 am awaro that at 
Bull River, South Carolina, North America, are vast deposits of 
“ coprolites ” (alroo vt identical in character with those of our 
Suffolk Cray), which are largely imported into England from the 
United States. Of these Bull River sharks’ teeth, &c., 1 have 
bad many specimens. W. Budden 

IpswUfo, March 23 

Red Flints In the Chalk 

At one part of Caterham Valley, Surrey, there is an 
example of an abundance of red flints similar to that men¬ 
tioned by W. Fream (Nature, vol. xxv. p. 437), The colour h, 
doubtless, due to the presence of oxide or iron, but 1 have not 
twted it. I find that the red flints invariably contain the remains 
of sponges, the network of spiculm of which, \ eing coated with 
the oxide of iron, show up in crimson or orange on a ground of 
block flint, and are very Imutiful objects under a lens. Thus It 
appears to me that the redness observable in these flints is mostly 
due to the inclosurc of sponges which contain either oxide of 
iron or iron which afterwards became oxidiseil. The yellow 
oxide of iron is disseminated throughout the chalk itself, some 
strata being very much stained by it. John BadcoCK, jun. 

270, Victoria Park Road, E, 


ON THE DISPERSAL OF FRESHWATER 
BIVALVES 

*T*HE wide distribution of the same species, and of 
closely-allied species of freshw'.Tter shells must have 
surprised every one who has attended to this subject. A 
naturalist, when he collects for the first time freshwater 
animals in a distant reprion, is astonished at their general' 
similarity to those of his native European home, in coin- 
parison with the surrounding terrestrial animals and 
plants. Hence 1 was led to publish in Nature (vol. xviii. 
p. 120) a letter to me frofn Mr. A. H. Gray, of Danvers- 
port, Massachusetts, in which he gives a drawing of a 
living shell of Unio complanalus, attached to the tip of 
the middle toe of a duck {Querquednla discors) shot on 
the wing. The toe had been pinched so hard by the shell 
that it was indented and abmded. If the bird had not 
been jellied, it would have alighted on some pool, and the 
Unio woula no doubt sooner or later have relaxed its hold 
and dropped off. It is not likely that such cases should 
often be observed, for a bird when shot would generally 
frdl on the ground so heavily that an attached shell wotda 
be shaken off and overlooked. 

I am now able to .add, through the kindness of Mr. W. 
P. Click, of Northampton, another and difierent case. 
On February 18 of the present year, be caught a female 
Dytiscus marginoBs, with a shell of Cyclas earttea cling¬ 
ing tfr thfl lanui of Its middle leg. The shell was ^4$ of 
an inth frdm end to end, 3 in depth, and weighed (as Mr. 
Crick informs me) *39 grams, or 6 grains. The valves 
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clipped only the extremity of the tarsus for a length of 
‘1 or an inch. Nevertheless, the shell did not drop off, 
on the beetle when caught shaking its leg violently. 
The specimen was brought home in a handkerchief, and 
placed after about three hours in water; and the shell re* 
mained attached from February 18 to 23, when it dropoed 
off, being still alive, and so remained for about a fort¬ 
night while in roy possession. Shortly after the shell 
had detached itself, the beetle dived to the bottom of the 
vessel in which it had been placed, and having inserted 
its antennae between the valves, was again caught for a 
few minutes. The species of Dytiscus often fly at night, 
and no doubt they generaily alight on any pool of water 
which they may see; and I have several times heard 
of their having dashed down on glass cucumber 
frames, no doubt mistaking the glittering surface for 
water. I do not suppose that the above weight of 6 grains 
would prevent so ^werful an insect as a Dytiscus from 
taking flight. Anyhow this beetle could transport smaller 
individu^s; and a single one would stock any isolated 
pond, as the species is an hermaphrodite form. Mr. 
Crick tells me that a shell of the same kind, and of about 
the same size, which he kept in water “ extruded two 
young ones, which seemed very active and able to take 
care of themselves.’* How far a Dytiscus could fly is not 
known; but during the voyage of the Beagle a closely- 
allied form, namely, a Colymbetes, flew on board when 
the nearest point of land was forty-five miles distant; 
and it is an improbable chance that it had flown from the 
nearest point. 

Mr. Crick visited the same pond a fortnight afterwards, 
and found on the bank a frog which appeared to have 
been lately killed ; and to the outer toe of one of its hind 
legs a living shell of the same species was attached. The 
shell was rather smaller than in the previous case. The 
leg was cut off and kept in water tor two d tys, during 
which time the shell remained attached. The leg was 
then left in the air, but soon became shrivelled; and I 
now the shell being still alive detached itself. j 

Mr. F, Norgate, of Sparham, near Norwich, in a letter 
dated Marche, 1881, informs me that the larger water- ^ 
beetles and newts in his aquarium frequently have one 
foot caught by a small freshwater bivalve [,Cyclas cornea .?), 
and this makes them swim about in a very restless state, ; 
day and night, for several days, until the foot or toe is 
completely severed." He adds that newts migrate at 
night from pond to pond, and can cross over obstacles 
which would be thought to be considerable. Lastly, my 
son Francis, while Ashing in the sea off the shores of 
North Wales, noticed that mussels were several times 
brought up by the point of the hook; and though he did 
not particularly attend to the subject, he and his com¬ 
panion thought that the shells had not been mechanically' 
torn from the bottom, but that they had seized the point 
of the hook. A friend also of Mr. Crick’s tells him that 
while fishing in rapid streams he has often thus caught 
small Uoios. From the several cases now given, there 
can, I think, be no doubt that living bivalve shells must 
often be carried from pond to pond, and by the aid of 
birds occasionally even to great distances, I have also 

S eed in the "Origin of Species’*means by which 
ater univalve sheUs might be far transported. We 
may therefore demur to the belief doubtfully expressed by 
Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys in his “ British Conchology," namely, 
that the diffusion of freshwater shells ‘*bad a different 
and very remote origin, and that it took' place before the 
present distribution of land and water.” 

Charles Darwin 


FISHERY EXHIBITION AT EDINBURGH 
T T has now been placed beyond doubt that this exhibi- 
^ tion will prove successful, so fiur as a ^eat show of 
interesting exhibits is concerned. Such exhibitions, 


course, partake in some degree of the nature of a eom- 
mercial adventure—the projectors being dependent on 
the gate money to pay the expenses incurred, which are 
naturally heavy—although the prise list has been largely 
contributed to bjr private individuals and public bodies. 
Such an exhibition being a novelty will no doubt attract, 
from day to day, a considerable body of spectators, 
although it is deprived of many attractive features by 
reason of the place of exhibition not being fixed on the 
immediate sea-coast. It would have provM interesting, 
could the spectators have been shown the beam trawl at 
work, or have had displayed before them a suite of 
haring nets, or other items of the machinery of fish 
capture. Such apparatus will be largely displayed in the 
place of exhibition, but their effects cannot so well be 
judged as when they are seen in action. Upwards of 
seventy prizes are offered for "exhibits” and "essays ”; 
the latter, indeed, seem to be a chief feature of the exhi¬ 
bition, and if they can be utilised for behoof of the 

B iblic and the fisher people, some good may result. 

ut, although a large number of prizes were given 
for essays at the Norwich Fishery Exhibition of last 
year, the public have not been made any the wii>er 
in consequence. A very handsome surplus resulted from 
the Norwich exhibition—neariy a thousand pounds it is 
said. Why, then, has not a portion of that sum been 
devoted tu the dissemination of the knowledge contained 
in the prize essays ? As regards the " exhibits," they can 
always be seen and understood by those who please to 
look at them, and if there are half a dozen of the same 
sort, they can be compared one with the other, and the 
decisions of the judges can be criticised, so that persons 
in search of new boats or other fishing gear, can give their 
orders for the same in the direction they think most 
suitable. But with respect to the essays the knowledge 
contained in these productions—judging from what took 
place at Norwich—will remain buried in the bruins of the 
committee! Of what possible use is it to bestow a prize 
on the w riter of an essay, " On the Fish Supplies of Great 
Cities, with special reference to the best Methods of 
Catching and Packing," if the knowledge thus obtamed is 
never to become public? The prize list of the Edin¬ 
burgh Exhibition is rich in material for the essayist, many 
subjects of interest in the fishery world being selected for 
illustration, such as the salmon disease, oyster culture, 
the migrations and spawning of sea fish, the utilisa¬ 
tion of fish offal, the best methods of preserving fish 
alive for markets, the pollution of rivers, the natural his¬ 
tory of the herring, and twenty other subjects. In view 
of the still larger international fishery exhibition, which 
wiU take place in London next year, it is time this ques¬ 
tion of " what ought to be done with the prize essays," 
should be ventilated and settled. Up till this moment it 
remains a blot on the Norwich exhibition that none of the 
prize essays sent there have been made public. So far as 
we know, only one of the essays has broome accessible ; 
that is the essay, on the salmon disease, 1 ^ Sir James 
Gibson Maitland, which, however, was printed at the 
baronet’s own expense. The exhibition at Edinburgh 
will be very much on the linn of those which took 
place some years ago at the Hague and Arcachon, exc^t 
that the most attractive feature of the latter exhibition 
will be wanting in the well-arranged aquarium. Neither in 
Edinburgh nor in London can we hope to compete with 
the great fishery show of Berlin, which was undoubtedly 
very complete, the American national exhibits being of 
much interest. At home we have no fishery collection of 
a national kind, if we except Buckland’s Museum of 
, Economic Fish iCulture ; and^ so far, we are at a disad- 
vanu^e with the United States, which possesses a vm 
complete coUection of fishery apparatus of all kinds. It 
is to be hoped, in the circumstances, that America will 
do for this country what it did for Gennany,,glve us an 
opportunity of seeing and judging for oureelves how iar 
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they are ahead of us in fishery economy. We shall 
doubtless be able, when the exhibition opens, to find 
some points of interest worthy of being alluded to in a 
future number of Nature. 


THE WINGS OF PTERODACTYLES^ 
'T'HE first Pterosaurians discovered were recognised as 
* dying animals, but were thought to be rats. As 
soon as their general structure became known, they were 
classed with the reptiles, although it was considered pos¬ 
sible that their power of flight was due to feathers. Later 
their bones were mistaken for those of birds by various 
experienced anatomists, and others regarded them as 
sharing important characters with that group. Some 
anatomists, however, believed that the fore-limbs of 
Fterodactyles were used for swimming rather than for 
flight, and this view has found supporters within the 

f iresent decade. A single fortunate discovery, made a 
cw j ears since, has done much to settle the question as 
to the wings of Fterodactyles, as well as their mode of 
flight, and it is the aim of the present article to place on 
record some of the more important facts thus brought to 
ight. 


The specimen to be described was found in 1873, near 
Eichstadt, Bavaria, in the same lithographic slates that 
have yielded Archaeopteryx, Compso^nathus, and so many 
1 other Jurassic fossils known to fame. This specimen, 
I which represents a new species of the genus Rhampluh 
' rhynchus, is in a remarkable state of preservation. The 
bones uf the skeleton are nearly all in position, and those 
of both wings show very perfect impressions of volant 
mmbranes still attached to them. Moreover, the extre¬ 
mity of the long tail supported a separate vertical mem¬ 
brane, which was evidently used as a rudder in flight. 
These peculiar features arc well shown In Fig. i, which 
remesents the fossil one-fourth the natural size. 

The discovery of this unique specimen naturally at¬ 
tracted much attention at the time, and many efforts were 
made to secure it for European museums. The writer 
i was then at work on the toothless Fterodactyles which he 
had recently found in the Cretaceous of Kansas, and 
believing the present specimen important for his invest!- 
' gations, sent a message by cable to a friend in Germany, 
j and purchased it for the museum of Yale College, where 
I it is now deposited. 

I The Wing Membranes.~\ careful examination of this 
{ fossil shows that the patagium of the wings was a thin 



Fia j.-~SAampkorfytuAM phyllurut, Mamh. One-fourth natural uw. 1 h« animal lies . . . 

meoibrnnes are expcicH. The caudal Membrane is seen from ibe left iiitlt. 


the Isck, and the under ''trfacry uf the wins 

eu IsaA uUl. * 


smooth membrane, very similar to that of modern bats. 
As the wings were partially folded at the time of entomb¬ 
ment, the volant membranes were naturally contracted 
into folds, and the surface was also marked by delicate 
striae. At first sight, these stri® might readily be mis¬ 
taken for a thin coating of hair, hut on closer investiga¬ 
tion they are seen to be minute wrinkles in the surface of 
the membranes, the under-side of which is exposed. The 
wing membranes appear to have been attached in front j 
along the entire length of the arm, and out to the end of 
the elongated wing finger. From this point the outer I 
mmgin curved inward and backward, to the hind foot.' ! 

The membrane evidently extended from the hind foot | 
to near the base of the tail, but the exact outline of this j 
portion cannot at present be determined. It was probably 
not far from the position assigned it iathe restbratlon 
attempted in the cut given below. Fig. 3. The attaeh- 
■ in*>er n«rgln of the membrane to the body 

was doubtless similar to.that seen in bats and flying 


In front of ^he arm there was likewise a-fold of the 


skin extending probably from near the shoulder to the 
wrist, as indicated in Fig. 3. This fold inclosed a pe¬ 
culiar bone (pteroid), the nature and function of whtch 
will be discussed below in considering the osteology of 
this part of the skeleton. 

Caudal Membrane—The greater portion of the 
tail of this specimen was free, and without volant attach¬ 
ments. The distal extremity, however, including the last 
sixteen short vertebr®, supported a vertical membrane, 
which is shown in Fig. 1 and also in Fig. 2. This pe¬ 
culiar caudal appendage was of somewhat greater thick¬ 
ness than the patagial membrane of the wings. It was 
rhomboid in outline, and its upper and loaer portions 
were slightly ui^ual in form and size. The upper part 
waekegt in position by a series of spines, sent off one 
from near the middle of each veriebraJf centrum, and thus 
clearly representing neural spines. The lover half also 
was Itrengthf ned by similar spines, v hkh descended from 
near the junction or the vertebrae, and hence were homo- 
Ibgoui with chevron bones. These spines were caiti- 
Ikginovs, and flexible, but sufficiently fiim in texture to 
kera the membrane in an upright position. 

The Scapular Arch,—The osteology of the scapular 
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aitb and wings of PterodacMes involves nuiny interesting tvnately, the museum of Yale College ha« among its 
points, some of which have Men discussed by anatomists sproimens of Cretaceous Pterodactyles (some 600 in all), 
from Cuvier to those of the present day, but with little quite a number with the scapular arch and wing>boiies 
agreement of opinion. The cause of this diversity of nearly perfect, and in position. These specimens were 
opinion is mainly due to the fact that the specimens exa- nearly all of gigantic size, having in life a spread of wings 
mined have been either too small or too imperfect for from fifteen to twenty feet. They were also destitute of 
accurate determination of their more obscure parts. For- teeth, and belong to the order Pteranodontia. Probably 



Fic. a.—Caudal extremity of RKumf^erkyHCkuttkyUutut, Manh: natural ute. Seen froni the left iidc. 

their great size induced special modifications of the sea- outer or ulnar side of the hand. As this position has 
pular arch, which is here far more complicated than in been a question of discussion among anatomists, it may 
any other members of the group. be well to state, that the writer bases his opinion upon 

In the Jurassic Pterodactyles, the scapula is usually this point on the results of an examination of the best 
bird-like in general form and proportions, the upper or preserved specimens in European museums, as well as 
distal extremity being free and compressed. This is the nearly all known in this country. The latter specimens 
case in the spMimen here described. The scapula and settle the question beyond doubt. 

coracoid may be co-ossified, as in the present fossil, or The views expressed by anatomists in regard to the 
remain more or less separate. No clavicles have yet bones of the wrist and hand of Pterodactyles are almost 
been found. The sternum here shows no distinct facets as various as the specimens investigated. Some of the 
for sternal ribs. restorations of these parts that have been published from 

In the Cretaceous genus, Piemnodon, and probably also time to time, and repeated in text-books, have done much 
in some of the other gigantic forms from deposits or Uiis to propagate errors, and little to clear away the serious 
age, the scapula and caracoid were not only solidly united, difficulties in the case. The main facts in regard to the 
but the pectoral arch was further strengthened (i) by the carpus now known may be briefly stated as follows 
ankylosis of several vertebral, and (2) by the robust In all Pterodactyles, there are two principal carpal 
scapula; articulating on opposite sides of the common bones, placed one above the other. These sometimes 
neural spine of these vertebra:. This is virtually a r^e- show indications of being composite, but their constituent 
lition of the pelvic arch, on a much larger scale. The parts have not been satisfactorily determined. On the 
sternum also is massive, and shows well-marked facets inner side of the wrist, articulating with the distal carpal, 
for the sternal ribs. This peculiar method of strengthen- there is a smaller bone, which has been called the late- 
ing the scapular arch bus not been observed in any other ral carpal." In addition to these three bones, some 
vertebrates. American Pterodactyles have on the inner side three 

The Wing Pones—TYit three principal bones of the ossicles, which may be scssamoid bones. Two of these 
arm (humerus, radius, and ulna), present such similar have been seen in a few Jurassic forms in Europe. Be- 
cbaracters in all Pterodactyle;^ that they need not be con- sides these, there is often found on the radial side of the 
sidered here in detail. It is important, however, to bear wrist, and sometimes attached to it, a long, slender sty- 
in mind that the ulna, although but little larger than the loid bone, having a rounded articular head on its carpal 
radius, contributes the greater share of direct support to extremity. This is the so-called “ pteroid bone," to 
the enormously developed wing finger, which is on the which allusion has already been made above. This bone 



FiO. 3.— KMtonuioB af RKwtpttrkymlm f/vllmm, ICanh; one K*«ub lutunil aw. 


and the "lateral parpal" which supports it, are usually the first digit, or thumb, which is often coosidenBd 
idaced by anatomists on the outer or ulnar side, but wanting in PterodactylcL According to this view, the 
Aaoerican specimens prove conclusively lihat they bebng *'lateral carpal'" would probably be the metcaipal of the 
on the radial side, same digit. In favour of this interpretation it may be 

The nature of the so-called pteroid bone has been much said- 
discussed, but whhout a satisfactory conclusion. After a (i) That the position and structure ci this appeiidag|e 
careful study of many speefanens, the writer is di^Msed of the carpus conespend closdy with that of the irat digit 
to regard it, not as an ossified tendon, but as a part .of | in some other reptiles, for example, /guanedm. 
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(a) The **lateral aarpal" unites both with the distal 
carpal and with the "pteroid" by very free, well^eiined 
articulations* 

(3) In American specimens, the “ lateral carpal ** stands 
nearly at right angles to the wrist, and the pteroid " is 
much bent near its articular end. 

(4) In no Pterodactyle known is there any remnant of 
a di^t outside the wing finger, where the membrane might 
be expected to retain it. 

(5) This view would make the wing finger of the fifth 
digit, the same to which the membrane is attached in the 
hind foot. 

Perhaps the strongest objection against this interprcta-* 
tion is the number of phalanges in.the respective digits of 
the hand. These, however are not constant in the known 
Pterodactyles, and they vary much in other reptiles which 
have the digits highly specialised. This subject will be 
more fully discussed by the writer elsewhere. 

According to the above interpretation, there are five 
digits in the hand of Pterodactyles, although not the five 
often given in restorations. The first digit, the elements 
of which have been considered, undoubtedly supported a 
membrane in front of the arm. The second, third, and 
fourth are small, and armed with claws. The large wing 
finger is the fifth, corresponding to the little finger of the 
human hand. 

The metacarpal bones are much elongated in the Ptero¬ 
dactyles with short tails, and quite short in those, like the 
present specimen, that have the tail long. The metacar¬ 
pal of the wing finger is always large and robust, while 
those of the claw bearing digits are usually quite slender. 
In Pieranodon^ the second metacarpal is a slender thread 
of bone throughout most of the length, while the third 
and fourth are attenuated splint bones, incomplete above* 
The phalanges of the three middle digits are quite short, 
and the terminal ones supported sharp claws. The wing 
finger has four greatly elongated phalanges, the last 
being a styloid bone wtthout a claw. This digit is well 
shown in tlie right wing represented in Fig. r, and also in 
the restoration, given below in Fig. 3. 

In the restoration here attempted, the writer has en¬ 
deavoured to reproduce (i) the parts actually present or 
clearly indicated in the specimen described, and (a) those 
which the former seemed to require to complete the out¬ 
ward form in life. The membrane at the base of the tail 
may have been somewhat less in extent, and the fold of 
the skin above the fore-arm either more or less developed 
than here represented, but the facts now known render 
the outlines here given more than probal>le. The hands 
are represented with the palms forward. 

The present species appears to be most nearly related to 
Rham^orhynchus GemmiHgi, von Meyer, from the same 
geological horizon, and near the same locality. That it 
IS quite distinct, however, is shown, aside from the diffe¬ 
rence in size, by the complete ankylosis of the scapula and 
coracoid, and by the fifth digit of the hind foot being well 
de^oiD^ and having three phalanges. In the name 
Rhamphorhy^usphyUHruiy here proposed for the species, 
the latter mrignation refers to the leaf-shaped cauw ap- 
^dage, which appears to be one of its most characteristic 
•eatures. 

for the long delay in the description of this important 
Europran specimen, the writer can only plead remdamu 
4u rtclusm nearer borne. O. C. Marsm 

Yale College. New Haven, Match 14 

TNB INSTITUTION OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS 

'T'HE annual meetings of the Inttitutioa were held this 
^ year <m ^ 30th, and 31st of Mteoh. The 

promm^JnduM no kw than nineteen papete, not 
enerfwhkhoo^d-mMiysensehecaHcdastonwam It 
oeems afpity that ^it Instlnition should M hm non 


meeting in the year. The time available for reading 
papers on the three days amounts in all to but twenty 
Hours, which leaves about one hour for the reading and 
discussion of each paper. It is no exaggeration to say 
that man)^ of the subjects considered at the recent meet¬ 
ings required a whole day for their adequate discussion, 
and would have received this allowance of time at any 
other institution. The true interests of the naval archi¬ 
tects are sure to suffer in the long run, if the present pcdicy 
of cramming so many papers into the short space 01 time 
available at the meeting is adhered to. The first paper 
read, and the only one which dealt directly with ships of 
war, was by Mr. Samuda. It was an attem^ to controvert 
the arguments made use of by Sir Wm. Armstrong in his 
recent address to the Institution of Civil F.ngineers. The 
address in question has been generally construed into a 
defence of unarmoured as against iron-clad ships. Sir 
William Armstrong states that for the cost of one iron¬ 
clad we could have three unarmoured ships, each carrying 
the armament of the iron-clad, and that in a match 
between the iron-clad and her three supposed antagonists 
they would probably get the better of it. Mr. Samuda, 
hoAvever, points out, that in fleet fighting, which he sup¬ 
poses will in the future, as in the past, be the principal 
form of naval comliat, this advantage of the many 
unarmoured ships against the few iron-clads would 
disappear. 

Mr. Samuda further argues that the recent improve¬ 
ments in the construction of the hulls and armour of war 
ships, due to the introduction of mild steel instead of iron, 
has at least neutralised the extraordinary improvements 
m:ide in the guns in the last few years. He also warned 
his hearers against the disastrous consequences which 
may i)e brought about through false economy in naval 
construction. 

The opinion of the meeting as evoked in the dis¬ 
cussion was certainty in favour of Mr. Samuda’s ar^- 
ments. Several distinguished naval officers, including 
Admirals Hornby and Dc Horsey, and Captain Noel, 
spoke emphatic.’illy of unarmoured war ships as being 
utterly useless for fighting purposes if opposed by iron¬ 
clads. They dwelt on the great value of even a moderate 
amount of armour, in keeping out projectiles which struck 
obliquely, and in actual combat but few shots would be 
likely to strike at right angles. Mr. Burnaby also lent 
the weight of his great authority to the same view of the 
question. Upon the whole Mr. Samuda may claim 
to have considerably modified the effect which was 
pretty gener.illy produced by Sir WilHam Armstrong's 
address. 

Mr. Dunn, Assistant-Constructor at the Admiralty, 
read an interesting paper on Modern Merchant Shnn. 
This communication dealt incidentally with the capac^ 
of merchant ships for being converted into cruisers for 
the protection of other, merchant vessels in time of war. 
This is an important eubject, when we remember how 
miserably inad^uate the royal navy is for this punrose. 
The actual money value of the merchant navy of this 
country falls little, if at all short, of two hundred millions 
sterling. If to this sum, we hdd the value of the freight 
carried, it will be easy to understand how vulnerable as a 
nation we are at sea. Mr. Dunn has for some time past been 
employed by the Admiralty in surveying those vessels, 
whtch are intended, should the occasion ever arise, to 
supplement the regular navy in defending the mercantile 
merine. The important qualities which a merehaat 
steamer must possess in order to be capable of being 
ceiqrerted into a man-of-war are spera, stmctunl 
strength, coiwiderable relative beam, and powerfel etemr- 
ing gear. ' In all these points it is satisfactory to lemi 
much progress has been made during the'huN few 
year! Tkktng first the question of speed. Bowmen the 
yean ifi75 and iSfie, the number of steamen t^apdite ef 
sdMtnino it knots ufid mwards CentleiRMisIviitt mu has 
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increased from twenty-five to sixty-five. In 1875 there 
were ten vessels capable of steaming over 14 knots, now 
there are thirty-five, while the highest speeds have been 
increased from 15 to 17 knots. At the same time the 
power of these vessels of keeping the seas has been 
greatly increased through the improvements which have 
been ejected in the economy of the marine engine. 
There are many steamers which can carry coal enough to 
steam round the world at a 10 knot speed. 

The structural strength of merchant vessels has under¬ 
gone a remarkable improvement during the last few 
years, thanks to the increased attention which has been 
paid to their longitudinal strength, and also to the intro¬ 
duction of steel as a material of construction and of 
cellular as double bottoms. Uoubts have been frequently 
expressed as to the capability of merchant steamers for 
carrying guns. A direct experiment was made on this 
point by the Admiralty in 1878, during the height of the 
Russian scare, by the purchase by the Admiralty of the 
hecla from Messrs. Harland and Woolf of Belfast. She 
was armed with five 64*pounders and one 4o-pounder, 
mounted on truck carriages, and has been in commission 
ever since, and most favourably reported on. As another 
example we may mention the case of an Irish cattle-boat 
which was purchased by the Chilians and armed with an 
ii-ton gun, and which was employed in the bombardment 
of the Peruvian ports. 

Another most important point in considering the ques¬ 
tion of the structural strength of these steamers is the 

S uestion of subdivision by water-tight bulkheads. There 
as been a strange apathy on this subject till very recently 
in the mercantile marine. Lloyd's rules insist^ on the 
in^oduction of four bulkheads, viz. one at each end of the 
ship, and one at each end of the machinery space- The 
compartments into which a ship was thus subdivided 
were in general so large that if one of them filled the 
vessel went down. In many long passenger steamers 
where more numerous bulkheads were introduced, their 
useful effect was done a«ay with by the doors through 
them not being water-tight; or occasionally by their 
heads being below the water-level. It is however some 
satisfaction to know that all the passenger vessels built 
during the last three or four years for the principal lines 
are properly subdivided. 

It is a matter for regret that Mr. Dunn’s official 
position prevented him from enlightening his audience 
rfs to the exact degree of useful help which we may look 
for from this auxiluury navy in case of actual need. We 
are alto left without any information as the organisation, if 
any, which exists for rapidly equipping and manning 
.these vessels whenever their services may be called for. 
Considering the scare which wasproducea in this country 
in 1878, by the attempt made by the Russians to convert 
a few American merchant steamers of very moderate 
speed into cruisers of the Alabama type, it seems only 
reasonable to hope that, by utilising the immense resources 
of our merchant marine, we may find the means of avoiding 
such panics in the future. 

There were some interesting papers read on the 
subject of marine engines and boilers. Mr. Kirk, of 
the firm of Messrs. J. R, Napier and Sons, of Glas¬ 
gow, read an interesting paper on the triple expansive 
or compound engines which he has recently fitted 
to the S.S. Abtrdetni and Mr. Parker. Chief Engineer 
Surveyor to Register^ followed with a general 

paper on the subject of triple and double compound 
engines. Thoughtiul students of the steam-engine have 
for some time recognised the fact that one of the principal 
sources of waste in engines which use steam exransively, 
is the variation in temperature of the cylinder, due to the 
diiierence between the temperature of the steam at the 
pressures at which it enters and leaves the cylinder. The 
greeter the difference in these pressures, /.r., the center 
me range of expansion, the greater also is tM diwence 


between the initial and final temperatures of the steam. 
The consequence is, that the incoming steam finds the 
cylinder chilled; a portion of the steam as it enters is con¬ 
densed, causing a loss of pressure and of useful work. 
As the steam expands and becomes colder than the sur* 
rounding walls or the cylinder, a portion of the condensed 
steam is re-evaporated towards the end of the stroke, and 
during the exhaust when it can do no useful work. Thus the 
cylinder at the commencement of the stroke acts as a con¬ 
denser, and during the end of the stroke and the exhaust 
as a boiler. It was to obviate the waste due to the above 
causes that the compound engine was introduced. In this 
latter class the steam, instead of being expanded through¬ 
out in one cylinder, was allowed to expand partially in a 
high pressure, and subsequently in a low pressure cylinder. 
Thus the difference in temperature for each cylinder was 
halved, and the waste due to condensation proportionately 
diminished. By degrees, however, the pressures made 
use of in marine boilers were increased, and consequently 
the range of temperatures even in compound engines 
became as great as in the old simple expansive engine 
using lower pressures. To gel over this difficulty Mr. 
Kirk made use of the triple expansive engine, which is 
really a compound engine again compounded, the steam 
being expanded successively in three cylinders. In this 
way the range of temperature is divided into three parts. 
In the case of \\i^Abtrdeen the boiler pressure was 125 lbs. 
per square inch, and the diameters of the cylinders were 
respectively 80 in., 4$ in., and 70 in., by 4 ft* 6 >»• m 
stroke. During a four hours’ trial with Penrikyber Welsh 
coal, the consumption was found to be only 1 ’35 lbs. per 
indicated horse power per hour, from which very satisr 
factory result we should be led to expect a sea consump¬ 
tion of from 1*5 to I 6 lbs. 

Mr. Milton, of Lloyd's RegisitTy read a paper on the 
influence of Lloyd's Rules on marine boiler con¬ 
struction. This paper was called forth by Mr. Marshall’s 
statement at the Mechanical Engineers’ meeting at New¬ 
castle, that *'the ordinary marine boiler, encumbered a» 
it is by the regulations of the Board of Trade and of 
Lloyd’s Committee, do.s not admit of much reduction in 
the weight of material or of water carred when working.” 
Mr. Milton has endeavoured with considerable success to 
prove that the above remark, so far at least as it applies 
to Llo> d's, ts far from expressing the truth. He explains 
very clearly the principles on which Lloyd’s base their 
rules. The most important part of bis paper is that in 
which he attempts to show that Fairbaim’s rules, as to 
the strength of cylinders pressed from without, are very 
erroneous when applied to flues having the dimensions of 
those of marine boilers. Mr. Milton does not speak hope¬ 
fully of the use of locomotive boilers for marine purposes. 
We trust, for the sake of the country, that his experience 
may not be confirmed by the Admiralty experiments with 
the Polyphemus, which vessel is, as is well known, en¬ 
tirely fitted with boilers of the locomotive type. 

Mr. W. H. White, Chief Constructor at the Admiralty, 
read a most important paper on the Revision of the 
Tonnage Laws, which we intend to make the subject of 
a separate notice. It was followed by two communica¬ 
tions from Mr. Martell, Chief Surveyor at Lloyd’s, and 
Mr, W. Rundell, Secretary of the Liverpool Underwriter 
Register, on the subject of Load Line, a topic which for 
many years past has been the subject of much heated 
argument. Mr. Martell discusses ireely the latest pro¬ 
posals of the Board of Trade, and considers in detail the 
practical considerations whicii should determine the load 
line for vessels of various clasess. He is of opinion tbet 
the day has passed‘for the acceptance by shipowners and 
builders tit any scheme for loading which does not take 
cognisance of the Jorm and other elements of a vessel, in 
addition to the length, depth, or size. He winds up his 
paper with the following sentence, which may well be 
commended to the sbipowning community. “ I cannot 
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help feeling that shipowners in their own interests 
would adopt a wise course by supplying correct data, 
and otherwise considering the question of framing rules, 
based on sound principles, which would take cognisance 
of all the surrounding elements affecting this complex 
question, and (hereby enable rules and tables to be 
framed which would be accepted as a fair compromise, 
and equitable and sound reference for the future ^idance 
of all interested in this important subject, and the result 
of which would, without doubt, tend to diminish the 
loss of much valuable property and the sacrifice of many 
human lives.” 

Messrs. Read and Jenkins, of Lloyd's Register^ con¬ 
tribute a valuable investigation into the transverse strains 
of iron ships. This subject ma?, we believe, first investi- 

S ited vigorously by Mr. W. John, who read a paper on 
e same suMect in 1877* before the Institution of Naval 
Architects. The method of treatment pursued by Messrs. 
Read and Jenkins is too technical to reproduce at length 
in these pages. After investigating the strains of fo:r 
steam-vessels, supposed to be docked when loaded with 
cargo of the density of coal, up to the height of the 
lowest tier of beams, they conclude with the important 
observation that the rciults demonstrate, in an unmis¬ 
takable manner, how necessary it is to provide additional 
transverse strengthening in the enf(ine and boiler space 
in steam-vessels, where the localised weights of the 
engines and boilers, and the want of support from the 
deck above, due to the small number of beams, increase 
the strain of the middle line and bilge. 

The moit interesting of the remaining papers were two 
by Mr. T. Harvard Biles, naval architect to Messrs. J. 
and G. Thompson, of Glasgow, on Progressive Speed 
Trials, and on the Curves of Stability of Certain Mail 
Steamers. The former paper was of great practical value 
to naval architects, as it affords to all the means of carry¬ 
ing out progressive trials with ease and rapidity. Mr. 
Biles abandons the measured mile trial, because of the 
inseparable inaccuracies which attende 1 It. These were 
due to the varying and unknown rate at which the tide 
flows, and to the impossibility of knowing whether the 
ship, when she comes on the mile, is running at 
her proper speed, or is accelerating her own motion. 
Mr. Biles throws out from tiie boW of the ship 
a floating object which is observed as it passes a 
a set of transverse sights fixed on the ship about one 
bund red fwt from the bow, and again when it passes 
another pair of sights fixed at a given distance from the 
first pair. The time occupied in the transit is recorded 
.by an electric apparatus, which also at the same time 
records seconds automatically, and also the number of 
revolutions of the engine. The floating object moves with 
the tide, and therefore the speed of flow of the latter need 
not be taken into account. By means of this apparatus, 
builders can measure the true speed at which their 
vessels are travelling when steaming right ahead, and 
consequently can derive all the information to be obtained 
from progressive trials, without resorting to the old- 
fashioned, tedious system of runs on the measured mile. 

We regret that want of space prevents us from noticing 
the remammg papers read at these meetings, not one of 
which was deficient in interest. 


AND VERY RARE FISH FROM THE 
MEDITERRANEAN^ 

/^N a long ichthyological excursion which I underto 
by order of the Minister of Public Instnictimi 
Novell^ and Decmber last, during which 1 exploi 
our Adriatic coast from Ancona to ILecce, the roni 
shores from Taranto to Re^o (CalabrU), and visit 
rtw two seas of Sicily, coUectfog princiiany at Metsii 
Ca^la, and Palemo; I collectefabove 2000 speclme 
t» fish, amongst which were many rare specie^ and levei 


quite new to the ichthyofauna of the Mediterranean. 
Amongst the latter I may mention a large and perfect 

g ecimen of Molva vulgaris^ fouid in the maricet of 
itania; this is a North Atlantic species, and has not 
yet been recorded from the Mediterranean; there has 
been, it is true, for many years a dried skin specimen 
in the Genoa University Museum, which was figured in 
1864 by Canestrini as Haloporphyrus lepidion, and six 
yeari werwards corrected by the same author as Lota 
vulgaris. About a year ago Dr. Vinciguerra and myself 
determined it correctly, but as no data as to its capture 
had been preserved, we were in considerable doubt as to 
its being a Mediterranean specimen. At Palermo, where 
1 went after leaving Catania, I found a third Italian 
specimen of this species. At Messina I collected two 
specimens of Scorpeena ustulata, Lowe, aud a fine speci¬ 
men of Umbfiua ronchus^ Val., both new, to our fauna. 

I believe that most of the Madeira species will eventually 
be found in the Mediterranean, especially off the Sicilian 
coasts. Messina is a splendid locality for deep-sea or 
pelagic forms; it appears that during stormy weather, 
especially from the south-east, many abyssal species are 
in some way thrown up, and may be found in hundreds 
floating in the Messina harbour, which stretches like a net 
or trap across the Straits; such are Chauliodus, Sto- 
mias, ArgyropelecuSj Microstoma, Coccia, Maurolicus, 
Goaostoma, and some ten or twelve species of Scopelus. 
While there last November 1 secured a fine Malacocepha- 
lus Icrvis, and a singular fish of a deep black colour, with 
small eyes and a naked skin, and a most abyssal physiog¬ 
nomy, which is quite new to me, and which 1 have not yet 
been able to determine; it may be allied to Malacosleus. 

t shall close these notes by mentioning the capture of 
a very strange fish (belonging to the singular Notacanthi\ 
which may well be called the rarest of fishes. It is a 
small specimen evidently closely allied to Notacanthus 
Rissoanus, De Filip, but which appears to present some 
notable differences; I have not yet been able to compare 
it with the unique and type specimen of N. Rissoanus^ from 
Nice, now in the Turin Zoological Museum, and of which no 
scientific description was ever published. M y specimen was 
also caught near Nice in August of last vear. N. Risso~ 
anus should be generically distinguished from the other 
known species iroin which it differs in many essential 
characters. Liitken and I believe Gunther have expre.-sed 
the same opinion. 1 should, therefore, propose the name 
Paradoxicnlhys, and should that term be prcHiccupied, 
the equivalent Teratichthys. Should the specimen I 
have turn out specifically distinct from P. Rissoanus, I 
should like to call it Paradfxichtkys Garibaldiauus, 6 gA\~ 
eating it to a great Nizzario and fellow-countryman of 
Risso. 

Florence, March 23 Henry H. Giclioli 


PROF. BARFFS NEW ANTISEPTIC 

I N a communication to the Society of Arts, March 29, 
1882, a long and interesting paper was read by Prof. 
Barff on a "New Antiseptic Compound” applicable to 
the.preservation of articles of food. 

Toe compound in question is an ether of boric acid 
and glycerine of the composition BOjC^Hj (the chemical 
deseniKion in the p^er is inaccurate), first obtained by 
Schiff and Becchi {Compt. Rendus. 62, p. 397, and /. fir, 
clum,, 98, i 84\ Experiments made with this substance 
on various articles of food, both solid and liquid, seem to 
; have yielded very satisfactory results, as far as the pre¬ 
serving action is concerned; but neither in the paper nor 
I-in the interesting'discussion which followed its reading 
dm it appear that the preserving action is due specially 
to the compound in question, or to one of its constituents. 

: Th^ boric add acts as a preventive of decomposition 
I in organised bodies when present in considerable quantity 
j there is no doubt, but very little is known of its action in 
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thaw eafM, and practlcaHy nothing is known of iu aciaoM 
on tiM hnmon oeoneniyf oipodolly.whcn taken in ^ con* 
•idcnihio doMi that wMitd be containtd in the SttbUeAcea 
peasarwd by thii pe^toaed compound. So that it aaenu 
at JeoaC desieaUe that a little asMim inquiry shoold be 
mndeM to the pbyaielegieal action of boron compouidi 
befort k is p»9<^ at a wholesale pMierver of food 
stufih. 

Of the ether constituent of this compound soasething 
more is known. It exists naturally in many articles of 
food or drinki and its physiological action has been to a 
considcnbk cstenc investigatM, and proved to bo on the 
whole quke hi^nnless. 

As a preservative against fenncntive or bacterial action, 
it has aJso been investigated more fully than boric acid. 

In a concentrated condition it will resist both ordinai^ 
fermentation and the fermentation of varioua bacteria in 
a hi^ decree. 

As the compound BOK:,Hs is decomposed into boric 
bydmto and glycerine on contact with water, it would 
scarcely appear that there is any advantage in forming the 
etherial compound. 

It woidd appear indeed that all the preservative effects 
claimed for this ether can be obtained by the use of gly¬ 
cerine alone, thus excluding a possible source of danger 
in the uie of a comparatively unknown substance (physio- 
logkaUy) like boric acid (see Kletrinsky, /of./, 
i 7 >> 37 o; Kunath, Hid., 193, 439; Wagner,/oArrrA, 1868, 
5231 Fleck. DtMg/. M/. 487). 


AZOTES j 

Wn SM pleased to Icam that the ItnpcriSi Government has I 
granted a tma of aSpoL (1500/. tbii yetr, aad looof. next), and 
that the Cmmdian GoveniraeBt has further voted |4cx» for a 
station for circumpolar observations. 

In the discussion on the New Code, on Monday night, in the 
Honee of ComsKHis, Sir John Lubbock pointed out several of | 
Us weak points as regards the teaching of science. He com- 
pUned tW children of the fourth standard were excluded from 
Bpeeifie subjects, and that, as at present worded, cbildnn who 
^e dass sub)^, might never be taught any science at all, 
as one of then niutt be English, and another might be his- < 
toiy. It would certainly be disappointing, if, after so much 
thought hid been expend in drawing up the New Code, the 
evident desire of its framers to encourage rciencc teaching 
diould have been defeated. Mr. Moskelyne, I^ord G. Hamil- i 
tou, and others, while supporting Sir John Lubbock's miti' 
.dsns, pointed out other defects, which, wc hope, will have 
Mr. Mundella’s atteution. Indeed, he promised to uke the 
suggestions made into consideration, and, we believe, that if he 
does so seriously, he will see it to be advisable so to frame the 
regulations u to dass and special subjects as to secure that the 
dements of natuml knowledge will have a chance of becoming 
a rqii^r part of elementary education. The old bugbeur 
attidi^ to the name “elrmentary science,” and to scientific 
termindogy, was alluded to again, but that is a bugbear long 
ago dissolved, and not worth a moment’s consideration ; by all 
who have given the matter any attention, or who have had any 
experience in teaching, it is admitted that nothing is more in¬ 
teresting to children of all eges ihan ‘*ohjr«t Icssmu,” i>. prac. 
deal inatmetion in sdenee, and nothing more dreary and nn- 
profitable than "grammar” as usually taught. Our New Code 
as-' it stands is a contrast, so far as science is concerned, to 
tttc rrimary Education Act of Fiance, which has just been pro¬ 
mulgated. The Frimaiy Education which Is compulsory in 
France eomptises " Moral and civil instruetton, readUig, writing, 
geography, history, some notions of law and polUM «eon9my, 
the ekments of natural, physical, and' mathemidctf science, 
their applications to ogricultere, health, tndnstrial tnaoMl. 


labenr, and the use of the tools of the priodpal crafts, the 
elemenis of drawiag, aodellisg, and nmife, gymnastiei, for boys 
attitery drill, for girls ncedlawerk.” We al^ deubikaa reach 
tUa rtandaid seme day, aad one step to it wotiM be to mahe 
at ta ate a c e at Mhodl oompuhery on all up to the age of fourteen 
years. 

Dx. Nachtmui, the well-knewa African nploim, has been 
appointed Geneao Consul in Tmie. 

M. Paul Birt was on Monday elected a Member of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, in the Medical Section. 

The directon of the Crystal Polaoe have appointed the fol- 
lowhig twenty-one British jurymen for the Jnternatlmal Electric 
Exhibition:—Capt. Abney, K.E., F.K.S., Prof. W. Grylis 
Adams, F.R.S., Major R. F. Armstrong, R.E., P»f. W. E. 
Ayrton, F.R.S., Mr. Shelford BidwcU, SirS. Canning, Prof.R. 
B. Clifton, M.A., F.R.S., Mr. T. R. Cramptoo, C.E., Mr. 
Horace Darwin, Prof. G. Carey Foster, F.R.S., Prof. E. 
Frankland, F.R.S., Capt. Douglas Galtou, C.B., F.R.S., 
Lieut.-Col. W. Haywood, Dr. J. Hopkinioo, F.R.S., Prof. D. 
£. Hughes, F.K.S., Prof, bleeming jenkin, F.R.S,, Prof. J. 
W. Keats, Mr. W. H. Preece, F R.S., Prof. Silvanus Thomp¬ 
son, B.A., D.Sc., Mr. C. £. Spagnoletti, C.E., and Lieut.-Col. 
Webber, R.E., president, .Society of Telegraph Engineers. 

Thx present season seems to have been aa remarkably early 
and open in tbe Arctic regions aa it has been with ountlves. 
Ihe captain of the French steamer Si. Germain reports having 
encountered an ice-floe of vast extent during his lost outward 
voyage across the Atlantic. During the night of Febnioiy 24-5 
the vessel paased through two fields of ice estimated at from two 
to three miles in width. On the following moriting there lay in 
the course of the ship an immense agglomeration of masses of 
many of which resembled the diMs of shattered icebeiga, 
to which BO limit could be seen west, north, or south. At this 
time the vessel was in lot. 46* N., and long, po* W. The ice 
waa drifting from north to south, and for two hours the Ship 
steamed in a southerly direction along the eastern side of the ice¬ 
floe, at full speetl, without seeing any opening, its eastern face 
being perfectly level. Soon after eight o’clock a channel about 
two miles wide, and running north and south, opened out, 
which ihe captain entered, hoping to reach the open sea to the 
south, but after about an hour’s steaming tbe jchannel narrowed 
into a deep strait, when he decided to continue his coune slowly 
und push through the ice, and after three hours perilous naviga¬ 
tion, MW open water to the west, which be at last entered in 
lat. 44* N., and long. 51* W., or about immiles to the south, 
and 60 miles to the west of the point at which the ice-floe was 
first encountered. Even then the southern limit of the floe 
could not be seen, although the atmosphere was exceptionally 
clear at the time. Another report informs us that during the 
Utter half of March quite a hundred icebergs wme seen off 
Cape Rsce. 

From Nottingham is reported the death this week, at tbe age 
of seventy-nine yean, of Mr. Sydney Smith, the inventor of the 
steam-pressure gauge, and many other important engineering 
appliances. Mr. Smith was a native of Derby, and was educated 
at Repton Grammar SchooL By the invention of Ihe iteam- 
pressure gauge in 1S47 his name became widely known in the 
engineering world. 

Thx death is announced of Mr. William Menelaus, a 
gentleman well-known and highly esteemed in connection with 
the iron and steel industries of this country. He wna in tbe 
slxty-fourthyearofhisage. Mr. Menelaus waa past president 
of the Iron and Steel Institute, of which he was one of the first 
memben, He was also the founder of the South Wales InsUtute 
of Ettjiinecrs. 
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Tub Mm of ooBdoetiag weamtloiit Id tiie Ddta mnuia of 
an EqgliA fond has now assomed a practical form. The ontHne 
of operations as now prepared has received the approval, among 
others, of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. A. W. Franlts, 

V. F.S.A., Prof. Hnxl^, F.R.S., Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, the 
Right Hon. Sir A. H. Lqourd, G.C.B., Sir John Lubbock, 
M.P., Prof. Mai MuHer, Prof. Owen, C.B., Mr. Reginald 
Stnart Poole, Fnof. Sayee, Hon. J. ViRicra Stuart, M.P., Mr. 

W. Spottiaweode, P.R.S., Sir Enamna Wilson, LLD., F.R.S. 
At the fint meeting a provisional committee was formed, with 
Sir E rMpruiB Wilson as hon. treasurer. Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
and Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole aa hon. secretaries. The society 
is already in communication with M. Maapero with the object of 
going to work directly snficient funds have been obtained, 

A WORK of permanent value has been performed by Prof. F. 
W. Clarke, of Cincionatl Vniveraity, in his Recalculationa of the 
Atomic Weights, wbidi has been published by the Smithsonian 
Institution as Fart V, of "The Constanta of Nature.” Prof. 
Clarke concludes from faia investigation that none of the seeming 
exceptions to Pront’s Law are inexplicable. "Some of them, 
inde^, carefully investigated, support it strongly. In short, 
admitting half multiples aa legitimate, it is more probable that 
the few apparent exceptions are due to undetected constant 
errors, than that the great number of close agreementi should be 
merely accidental. I began this recolenlatioa of the atomic 
weights with a strong prejudice against Prout’a hypotheiia, but 
the facts as they came before me have forced me to give it a very 
respectful conaideration. All chemists mi|tt at least admit that 
the strife over it is not yet ended, and that its opponents eannot 
thus far claim a perfect victory.” 

Two interesting discourses, delivered at a recent public ihuee 
of the Belgian Academy, appear in the Bulltiin of that body. 
In tme of them M. van Beneden makes the record of a huge 
whale {Bateenppttm) captured at Ostend in iSay (the skeleton of 
a hich wan exhibited in most of the European capitals, was taken 
to America, and at length found a linal resting-place J,ln Su 
Petersburg) the starting point for a survey of the large amount 
of cetological knowledge acquired since that time. In the other 
discourse, M. Folie laments the backwardness of his country 
as regards sstronomy. "Modem Greece alone, indeed, cui 
advantageously dispute with us the last place in Europe ” as 
regards the history of that science. And it has four centuries of 
Mnssalman tyranny for aa exense. M, Folic cites numerous 
facts against the view that observatories have mostly sprung out 
of the interests of navigation. The non-cultivation of astronomy 
in Belgium In the past he attributes to the country having been 
k>ng without national independence and a national dynasty. 
Belgian astronomy only dates in reality from 1834, when the 
Royal Observatory was founded at Brussels. Astronomy and 
geodesy "are still taught throughout Belgium, as physics, 
botany, xoology, physiology, in a word, most of the natural 
sciences, were taught ten or fifteen years ago, that is, without a 
laboratory.” And " in none of the Belgian universities, except, 
perhaps, Brnsrals, is It possible to produce on astronomer ot 
geodesian.” M. Folie looks for a speedy rectification of all this. 
In the outset of his lecture be notices the liberality with which 
the Government has lately met hii, proposal to annex an astro- 
noaicaland geodesic Institute to the University of Lihge. 

Thb French military authorities lately announced a compe- 
titlon in designs for a srddler’a bed. It was stipnlated that thf 
bed should be capable of being raised ogsinst the wall, and in 
that position present a smalt table at wh»b the soldier might 
write, &C. i the new bed should allow of ntlliMtIott of old 
ones; it should be as cheap as possible, and not need orach 
repair, and it should aiford no shelter to bugs (a great past ofthe 
Frjsnch army). More than a hnodred modda were sent in, luM, 


after a huge ctimination about a dozen ok an trioL Onr coil* 
temporary, LaNature, in a notice of the more promiiingdesigBB, 
gives final preferenoe to a bed planned by Li^. Beriillon. In 
it a {uecc of canvw is etretched within or slightly aibove a reo> 
Ungnlar frame, by neane of a ropa paeeiag through sixtf>foar 
eyclete and round an iron bar parallel with the ftaiM, wUdl 
supports it To obviate tearing, the eydets are encaaed in 
pieces of leather atteebed to the canvas. There is a simpk 
vertical frame at the head, and the support below, at that end, 
consists of two bars, bent into a shape like that of the lower half 
of a broad capital 0, the vertical part having a hoard attached, 
which servea as a table when the bed is tilted up on the curved 
bars against the wall (an easy operation). The support at the 
other end is a two-lc^ed stool or short form, on which the 
soldier can sit at the table. The arrangement seems very con¬ 
venient and suitable to the object proposed. 

StGNOR Sella (son of the ex-Minister of Italy) areended the 
Matterhorn on the lytii ult. with three guides, from the Italian 
side, and descended at Zermatt. No greater difficulties were 
encountered than are tt«unlly met with in summer. 

Shocks of earthquake are reported from Ljubinge (llerzego* 
vina) on March 2$, at 6.2 p.m., lasting three seconds; and from 
Trebinje and BUek on the same day, at 6 p.m., direction west 
to east, 

OtTR Paris correspondent inspected a few days ago, at Feil's 
workshop, the large flint-glass disk which has been cast for the 
Lick Observatory in California, and purebased by the trustees 
for 2000/. It is now on its way to Clarke's for polishing. Its 
diameter is 97 centimetres, its thickness 55 centim., its weight 
170 kilog. The casting took place in four days, during which 
eight tons of coals were consumed. The cooling took thirty 
dap. On the optical tests being made the glass was found 
perfect in all its parts. The crowo-glass disk has been cast and 
is cooling. 

The Easter excursion of the Geologists’ Association this year 
Is to Battle and Hastings, and will extend over Monday and 
Tuesday, April 10and It. 

,Thb seventh annual meeting of the Members of the Sunday 
.Society was held on Friday, March 31, at its rooms, 9 Conduit 
Street, Mr, Hodgson Pratt presiding. The annual rri^rt, 
which was read by the Hon. Sec., Mr. Mark H. Judge, referred 
to the work of the Society having been pursued with unabated 
vigour during the presidency of Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., and to 
the growth of pnhlic opioion in favour of its objects, and said t 
" The conviction is evklcnily gaining ground t^t tlm Ciovem- 
ment cannot much longer delay the extension of its Smiday 
opening policy to the national mnKums and galleries in the 
heart of the metropolis ; for ance 1854, when the Committee of 
the House of Commons recommended the opening of places of 
rational recreation tod instniction after the hour of 2 o'clock 
p.m., both Liberal and Conservative Governments have con¬ 
tinued to open on Sundays, the national museums at Kew» 
Hampton Court, Greenwich, and Dublin, with such results as 
have not only satisfied Her Majesty’s Government, but have had 
the effect of inducing the Corporations of Birmingham, Man- 
ches^ and other large towns in the provinces, to open mnnlcipal 
institntions of a similar kind on Sundays. The Snnday Art 
Exhibitions instituted by the Society bad been continued and 
were heipg imitated both in London and the provinces. The 
Right Hon. Vbcoant Powerscourt, K.P., was unanimously elected 
president of the Society. ” 

On ^turday afternoon a meeting of the Essex Field Chib took 
place at the Natural IBstory Mnseom^ South Kcnslng^n, on the 
kind invitation of Prof. Richard Own, F.R.S., who o<mdietcd 
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the memben through the Pelarantologlotl Galleries, and gave 
moat intereating demonatratiims of many of the more remarkable 
fosiila. Dr. Henry Woodward and Prof. Motrit were al^o pre^ 
Kent, and did all in their power to interest the viaiton. After* 
wards the Club adjourned to the Exhibition Galleries, Cromwell 
Road, where General Fitt<Riveni, F.R.S., gave a demonstration 
of portions of his Anthropological Museum, particularly dwelling 
upon the developmental ideas underlying the inception and 
arrangement of that unique collection, llie two meetings were 
entirety successful, considerably over ico Members and friends 
being present. 

Thb additions to the Zoolog'eal Society’s Gardens daring the 
past week include a Macaque Monkey (jifacatus cynomatgus i ) 
from India, presented by Mi<)s Richards; two Common Mar¬ 
mosets {Hapole jaceh^s) from Brazil, a Silky Hangnest {AmMy’ 
thamyus Mostficeus) from Buenos Ayres, presented by Mr. 
George Jacobs ; a Puffin {Fratereula are/iea), British, presented 
by Miss Lane ; a Smooth Snake {Corouei/a /avis), British, pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Wm. Penney; twenty-five Madeira Snails {ffe/ix 
madertmis), four Undated Snails (IJelix undaia) from M^eira, 
presented by Mr. George French Angaa, C.M.Z.S.; a Diana 
Monkey [Cenofi/htcus diana d), a Talapin Monkey (Ceno- 
fitktcus talapin 9 ), a Water Chevrotain {//yemosehus aqualicm) 
from West Africa, two Green-bitled Toucans {Rampkashs 
duMonts) from Guiana, a Yellow-lored Amazon' {Chrysotu 
xanthelora) from Central America, two Maguati Storks {Dissura 
maguart), an Orinoco Goose (CJimalepex juiata) from South 
America, a Common Night Heron {Nyetuorax grsstus), Euro- 

jtean, a-Monitor (Monitor, sp. inc.) from Africa, purchased; 

two Little Bustards (Tetrax campestris), European, deposited; 
a Radiated Fruit Cuckoo (Carpocoeeyx radiatus, from Sumatra, 
r.'ceived on approval. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
Comet 1882 <t.— The following elements of the comet dis¬ 
covered in America on March 18, have been calculated by Mr. 
Hind from observations on March 19, 22, and 25, the first tele¬ 
graphed from America, the two others made at the Observatory 


the sun so closely; indeed, between the commencement of the 
seventeenth centun and the present time we find only nine or 
ten cases that can he relied u^n, in upwards of two hundred and 
twenty which have been computed. 

Vakiabli Stars.— Amongst the objects of this class now In 
a favourable position for observation Is one observed on the 
meridian at Bonn in May, 1864, and rated 9*0; its position for 
1855*0 is in R.A. i3h. 22m. 50'la, N.P.D. 98*48' (4". It was 
8*5 on Avil 16, 1855, 9'5 on April 30, 1853, and Is entered 
lom. on Chacornac’s Chart, Na 41; on one occasion previous 
to 1853, it had treen noted 8m. On April 5, 1874. it was a 
faint 9m. It was not observed either by Lalande or Bessel It 
is 9m. on Bremicker’s chart of the Berlin series. An eighth- 
magnitude (Santini calls it a sixth) follows about l(/ to the 
south. 

Mira Ced attains a maslmum on May 23. A rainimnm of S 
Cancri occurs on April 14, at 9b. 9m. G.M.T. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
The following papers will be read at tbe German “ Geo- 
gr^entsg” which will meet at Halle on April 11-14: 
—On some scientific results of the voyage of the Gaztlle, 
particularly from a zo >geographical point of view, 1 ^ Prof. 
Studer (Berne); on the progress of our knowledge of Sumatra, 
by Prof. Kan (Amsterdam); on the alleged influence of the 
earth’s rotation upon the formation of river-beds, by Prof. 
Zuppritz (Konigsberg); on the colonies of Germans and their 
neighbours in Western Europe, by Herr Meitzrn (Berlin); on 
the hintorical development of geographical instruction, by Dr. 
Kropatschek (Brandenburg); on the treatment of subjects re¬ 
lating to conveyance in geographical imtructiin, by Prof. 
Paulitschke (Vienna); on the introduction of metrical measures 
in geographical instruction, by Prof. Wagner (Gottingen); on 
the relation between anthropology and ethnology, by Prof. Ger- 
land (Strassburg); on the ethnological conditions of Northern 
Africa, by Dr. Nachtigal (Berlin); on the Polar question, l)y 
Prof. Neumayer (Hamnuig); on the geographical distribution 
of Alpine lakes, 1 t^ Prof. Credner (Greifswnld); on the true defi¬ 
nition of the develojiment of coasts, by Prof. Gunther (Ansbacb); 
on geographical instruction in its relation to natural sciences, 
by Prof. Schwalbe (Berlin); on the Guldberg-Mohn theory of 
horizontal air currents, bv Prof. Overbeck (Halle); on the 
systematic furtherance of the scientific topography of Germany, 
by Herr I^hmann (Ilalle). Tbe meeting will be combined with 
a geographical exhibition. 


Perihelion passage 1882, June 12*07195 G.M.T. 

Longitude of Perihelion . 5*2 6 31 | App. F.q. 

„ ascending node ... 20459 31 {Mar. 22. 

Inclination . 73 42 44 

Log. perihelion distance . 8*870371 

The heliocentric arc described between the extreme observations 
* is only 33', and the orbit is therefore to be regvded as a first 
approximation. Another orbit calculated by Dr. Oppenheim 
from observations on March 10, 23, and 27, gives the epoch of 
perihelion-passage, Tune 16*5818 G.M.T., and tbe log. ]ea.st 
distance 9*07186. It is evident, therefore, that the comet will 
greatly increase in brightness as it draws near to the sun, and 
.wt may look for a naked-eye object a fortnight or so b^ore 
p^helion. Tbe elements, however, will not be' wcll deter- 
miued in this case, without a much wider extent of observation. 

Dr. Oppenheim finds the following places for Berlin mid¬ 
night. We are indebted fur them to Prof. Krueger, the editor 
of the Astranomiukt NathrichUn 
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Tbe mean of the above perUieUoD,distanoet ia las than a tenth 
of the mean distance of the earth from the ran, and eompara- 
tively few comets out of the number calculated approoehed 


With the sixth part of the volume for 1881 of the ZtUsekriJt 
of tbe Berlin Geographical Society we have the usual exhaustive 
Catalogue of geographical literature for tbe year, including 
works and papers in all departments of geography, systematically 
arranged, and covering about pages. No hucb complete list 
ii to be found anywhere el-e. Dr. Konrad Ganzenmulfer has a 
I aper in this number on the Climate, Flora, and Fauna of the 
Central Range of the North-West Himalayas. The first part of 
the Zatithryt for the present year contains papers by Dr. Theo. 
Fischer, on the Italian Sea-Cbart and Maps of the Middle 
Ages; on tbe Sierra of Cordoba, by Dr. Wien; on the Ant¬ 
arctic Flora compared with the Palaeozoic, by Dr. Joh. Palacky; 
and on tbe Cartography of Bolivia, by Dr. R. Kiepert. No. 2 
of the Vtrkandlun^m of (he Society for 1882 contains a long 
lecture by Herr Buchner on bis three yean’ exploration in 
South-West Africa. 


The March number of PtitrmaniliMitAAiuugtH contains an 
account, by Mr. Knipping, of a recent journey through the 
central mountainous part of the chief island of Japan ; a paper 
on Capt. GslUeni’s mission to the Upper Niger, 1880-81; an 
analysts, by Prof. ZBppritz, of Mr. Stanley’s ihermo-baro netrlc 
observations on his journey across Africa; and a necrology for 
the year t88i. 


There have been several books recently published on Mani¬ 
toba, to which, at present, then is a great nifh of emigranti. 
As a rule, such booiqi give only the bright side of the em^nf s 
life and prospects in the colony, and it is diflficalt to get a per 
feotly tnistworthy aeoount of what the emigrant may ex^t. 
Two Manitoba books ore before us: one by the Rev. Prof. 
Bivee, of Muiitoba College—for edneation bos been well pro¬ 
vided for in Winnipeg urea^—is mahily hbtorical, giving 
pretty fall details of the Earl of Selkirk’s attempts at settlement. 
Messrs. S. Low and Co. an the publishers lue other u 
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little volume (" A Year in Manitoba, 1880-81") ia pubiiihed by 
Messn. W. and R. Chamber*, and contains a full and concise 
statement of the experience or an officer and his sons on a small 
farm which tbey took, about ten miles from Winnipeg. There 
were not a fear hardships certainly, and these are clearly 
brought out; but the other ride is quite as clearly and fairly 
stated, with a considenble balance in Us favour. For any one 
contemplating emigration to the Canadian North-west, this is the 
book to get. 

Bisidus Mr. O'NetlVs paper on his three months’ journey 
inland from Mozambique, the April Prttctedmgs of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society contain a r/tum/ of the information just laid 
before Parliament on the subject of the Russo-Persian frontier 
east of the Caspian, accompanied by a mai\ w'hidi can only 
pretend to reproduce the Russian view of the question. The 
other paper uercribes the journey of a Russian officer from 
Geoktepeh to the Kbivan oasis, and is a translation from 
the Russian, Perhaps the most notable matter in the geo¬ 
graphical news is the trea^ which M. de Brazza imposed on the 
native chiefs at Stanley Pool, and bjy which they undertook to 
admit none but Frenchmen; some late news is also given re¬ 
specting Dr. Junker’s journey in Central Africa, and Mr. J. M. 
Schuver’s progivss to the sonth-west of Abyssinia. We are 
glad to see, mo, that the international polar meteorolt^ical 
expediiions are not neglec ed, some very interesting information 
l)eing fuinit-hed respecting those of the Danes to G„dsbaab, in 
We»t Greenland, and of the Dutch to the mouth of the Yenistei. 
A note is also devoted to the recent Danish explorations at 
Mear, the Jacobshavn fjord. The French Get^raphical Society’s 
meetings are very fully reported, as, indeed, they generally are. 

A NSW Ge^aphical Society was formed last month at 
Greifswald, in I^ineiania, 


A coRREsroNDENT points out, in reference to Dr. Rae’s cor¬ 
rection of last week, that a gold medal wax awarded to Nain 
Singh in 1877, os wilt be found by reference to the Journal for 
that year, or in the Procee^ngs (old series), vol. xxi. A gold w atch 
bod previously been awarded to Nain Singh in 1868, for lUa 
route-survey from Lake Maiuarowar to Lhasa. 


M*. R, ARTHI^GTON, of Leeds, who is well-known as the 
munineent benefactor of African mi. sions, has just presented to 
the Baptist Society a further sum of 1000/. toward.s the cost of 
building a steamer for the Upper Congo. 

Thr Constantine gold medal of the Rwslan Geographical 
Society was not awarded this year ; the medal ot Count Liitke 
was awarded to Major General Ernfeldt and Col. Lcbedeff, for 
iheir geodetical and topographical work in the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula ; the great gold m^ol of the Ethnographical Section was 
awarded to M. Potanin for hi* explorations in Noith-Wes-tem 
Mongolia; that of the Statistical Section to M. Romanoff for 
his work on emigration from the Government of Vya’ka. TTie 
gold medals were awarded to the a.stronomer, F. F. 
Schwartz, the well known explorer of Eastern Siberia, for hU 
»terainationsof positions in Turkestan and Central Asia; to 
M. Domojiroff, for anemomctrical observations on board of 
ships; to M. Malal'hofr, for ethnographical explorations on the 
Ural; and to M. Yadrintself, for his work, " Travels in Western 
^bena and on the Altai," Silver medals were awarded to 
Mydame L. Poltoratzkaya, for her album of {diotographs from 
Wcbtern Siberia; to M. l.akbmatyer, for pbotog^phs of Caucasus 
and Ural; to^M, Kalltin, for maps of (he route between Kbiva 
Md Akhal-Teke ; to M. Ivanoff, for eiploratioui of the 



»“aber of (bt Avosfit of the RussUy Geegntnhku 
SMirty ^tains, among other interesting materiab, two hats t 
Pjflt**?*^**S* kUtudea and longitudeswerd detennined by th 
Eastem Siberia and Turkeaton, F, I 


plored to its source, and the most eastern point reached 1 ^ M. 
Schwariz being the Narat Pass, at the sonth-eastem frontier of 
the Kuija territory. A series of determinations between Vernyi 
and the Narat Pass, along the Tekes river, were made during 
the same year. The numerous magne ic observations made by 
M. Schwartz during these two journeys, will be published as 
soon as calculated. 


MA TTER AND MAGNETO-ELECTRIC ACTION^ 
'"I 'HE late Prof. Clerk Maxwell, in his work on “ Electricity 
-*• and Magnetism ’’ (vol. ii. p. 146), lays down as a princiide 
that “ the mechanical force which urges a conductor carrying a 
current across the lines of magnetic force, acts, not on the 
electric current, but on the conductor which carries it. If the 
conductor be a rotating disk or a fluid it w ill move in obedience 
to this force, and this motion may or may not be accompuiied 
with a change of position of the electric current which it 
carries. But if the current itself be free to choose any path 
through a fixed solid conductor or a network of wires, then, 
when a constant magnetic force is made to act on the system, 
the path of the current through the conductors is not permanently 
altered, hut after certain transient phenomena, cnllecl induction 
currents, have subsided, the distribution of the current will be 
found to be the same a.s if no magnetic force were in action. 
The only force which acts on electric currents is electromotive 
force, which must be di.stinguisbcd from the mechanical force 
which is the subject of this chapter.” 

In the investigation on electric discharges, on which Mr, 
Moulton and myself have been long engaged, we have met with 
some phenomena of which the principle above enunciated aflbroK 
the best, if not the only, explanation. But whether they be 
ri garded as facts arising out ot that investigation, or as experi¬ 
mental illustrations of a principle loid down by $0 great a master 
of the subject as Prof. Clerk Maxwell, I have ventured to hope 
that they may possess sufficient interest to form the subject of 
my present discourse. 

The exmriments to which I refer, and of which I now pro¬ 
pose to oner a summary, depend largely upon a special method 
of exciting an induct ion-coil. This method was described in 
two pa|>ers, published in the PhthsophUal Magaaitu (November, 
1879), and in the Proeeedings of the Royal Society (vol. xxx. 
p. 17M> respectively; but a.s its use appeal $ to be still maiiily 
confined to my own laboratory, and to that of the Royal Institu¬ 
tion, 1 will, with your permis*ion, devote a short time to a 
description of it, and to an exhibition of its j;eneral effects. 

'I be method consists lu connecting the prmiary circuit directly 
with a dynamo- or magnetn-maebine giving alternate currents. J n 
the present case, I use one of M. deMeritens’excellent machines 
driven by an Otto gas-engine. The speed of the de Meritens 
machine, so driven, is about 1 too revolutions per minute. 

In this arrangement the currents in the secondary are of conr>e 
alternately in one direction and in the other, and e^ual in 
strength; so that the discharge appears to the eye, duruig the 
working of the machine, to be the same at both terminals. 

The currents in the primary are also alternately in one direc¬ 
tion and in the other, and consequently, at each alternation, 
their value passes through zero. But they differ from those 
delivered in the primary coit with a direct current and contact 
breaker in an important particular, namely, that while the 
latter, at breaking, fall suddenly from their full strength to 
zero, and then recommence with equal suddenness the former 
undergo a gradual although very rapid change from a maximum 
in one direction through zero to a maxi¬ 
mum in the opposite direction. The ordi- I I I ! I j 

nary currents with a contact breaker would |_( |_[ |_[ 

be represented by a figure of this kind, 

while those from the alternate machine approximately by a curve 

of the fallowing form. The rise and fall 

of th«t latter are, however, sufficiently r\ r\ 

rapid lb induce currents of high tension \J \J 

and of great quantity in the secondary. 

FromiheM considerations it follows; first, that as the machine 
elbets its own variatictos in the primary current, no contact 
breaker ii-necettary; secondly, that as there is no sudden rup- 
tttre of curent, there is no tendency in the extra ennrent to pro¬ 
duce a pr any of the inconveniences due to an abrupt 
opening of the circuit„An<i consequently, that the oonden'er 

' Leetun at the Royal I^iution, Much 31, hysDr. W. Spotiftmode,' 
PtMuRS. 
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may be dbpensed with; tiiirdly, thet the verictlonii in the 
primary, and consequently the etrength end period of delivery 
of the secondary currents is perfectly regular; fourthly, that the 
strength of the currents in the secondary is very great. With a 
^•inch coil by Apps I have obtained a spark al»ut 7 indies in 
length, of the full thickness of an ordinary cedar penetl. But 
for a spark of thicknC'V comparable at least with this, and of 
2 inches in Itfigtb, an ordinary 4‘inch coil is sufficient. 

Owing to the double currents, the appearance of the discharge 
is that of a bright point at each terminal, and a toa^ of toe 
yellow flame, such os is usually seen with thick sparks feom a 
large cost, issuing from each. This torrent of dame (which, 
owing to the rapidity with which the currents are delivered by 
the machine, is apparently continuous) may he maintained for 
any length ^ time. The sparks resemble those given by my 
gr^ coil (exhibited in this theatre on Friday, April 13,1877, 
and described in the Pkiluojtkual Magatitu, 1877, 1^. iii. 
p. 10) with a large battety>powcr and with a mercury break; but 
with that Instrumeat it b doubtful whether such thick sparks 
could be produced at short intervalH, or iu a rapid shower, as to 
this case. 

In order to contrast the effects of the two methods, I will 
excite the coil, first with a batt^, and secondly with the alter¬ 
nating machine. You will notice that with the battery we can 
obtain either tong, bright, and thin sparks, or short and com¬ 
paratively thick discharges; but, unless the latter are made very 
short, th^ ocenr only at comparatively long and even perceptible 
intervals of time. On the other hand, with the alternate ma¬ 
chine, although the method does not lend itself so readily to the 
pimduction oflong and bright sparks, we can prod nee a perfect 
torrent of discharges more rapid and more voluminous than by 
any other means yet devised. Long bright sparks can, however, 
be obtained by interrupting the flow of the currents from the 
machine, and by allowing only single currents to pass at com¬ 
paratively long intervals. It may be interesting to know that 
the num^r of currents given out by the machine, and conse¬ 
quently the number of discharges issuing from the coil, is no 
Isss than 35,200, that is, 17,600 in each direction, per minnte. 
The number may be determined by the pitch of the note which 
always accompanies the action of an alternate machine. 

A comparisou of the two methods may also be made when a 
Leyden jar is used as a secondary condenser. This application 
of the jar is well known as a valuable aid in spectroscoiuc 
research; and the employment of the alternating m'-ichine so 
niaterially heightens the effects tliat, judging from some experi¬ 
ments m^e in the presence of Mr. Lockyer, and from others of 
a different character in the presence of Prof. Dewar, 1 am led to 
hope from it a further extension of our knowledge in this direc¬ 
tion. In order that you may form, at all events, some rough 
idea of the nature of such discharges, I venture, at the risk of 
causing some tempotary inconvenience from the noise, to pro¬ 
ject the spectrum of this spark. 

I will detain you with only one more instance of comparison. 
The ordinarv emt of an induction coil in illumioating vacuum 
tubes is well kuown. The result is usually rather unsteady. 
Several iostruments have been devised to obviate this inconre- 
nience, the rapid breakers described In the PneadUgs of 
the Royal Society (v(d. xxiii. p. 455, and vol. xxv. p. 547), or 
the br^k called &e Tremblenr” of Marcel Deprez (see 
Compta mubu, 1881, I. Semestre, p. 1283). The use of the 
mlternatiiig machine, however, not only gives all the regularity 
in period, and uniformity in current, aimed at in these instru¬ 
ments, hat also at the same time supplies cnirents of great 
streuiri^ Ihe remit is a discharge of great brilliaocy and 
•teadinets, and It is perhaps not too much to say that the effects 
Old comparable to those obtained with Mr* Dc La Roe's great 
chloride of silver battery. The configuration of the disebiuge 
pranced in this svagr can also be controlled by a soUable shunt 
applied to the secondary eirenit; for example, one formed ^ a 
column of gtyecrine and water, or the one consisting of a film 
of nlumbago spread upon a slab of slate, constructed by my 
«^ant, Mr. V, Ward, and here eshtbited. 

Ohftiast of the tlrengdi of eoReat pasiiH throng^ a tnbe is 
the amennt of aorface of acfative termM, which It will Utu- 
miittte svitb a bright |^* I have hem a bihc with terminals 
in the form of rinfs eadi of which would ha npidad of ample 
aimfor onrreataebtaidad la tbenrdiutt^wHr* Thaseacenow 
all oouneetad together ao aa to form one gnwd native 
tenniml; and it will be found that with the enrrents nda the 
altaraate machine, the whole system is readily Oluminatad atouoa. 


It shnuld ^haps be here Femtrked that, while the strength 
of the secondary currents pasring tbnmgh the tnbe h partly due 
directly to the strength of the pnmary currents from the mariitne, 
it is probably also in part due to the rapidity with which the 
secondary currents folliw one another. Owing to the lattercir- 
cumstauee the column of gaa maintains a warmer and more con¬ 
ductive condition than would prevail if the inteval between the 
discharge was longer; and in consequence of .this a larger por¬ 
tion of the discharges can make its way through thim would 
otherwise be the cose. 

Before leaving the instrumental part of my discourse, I desire 
to bring under your notice a modification of the machine which 
we have thus far used for producing, by the Inlmvention of the 
induction coil, currents of high teasion. This consists of a 
machine of the same general con-strucrion as the other, bat 
having the armatures wound with a much greater nnmber of 
convolutions of much finer wire, 'riie result is a machine giving 
off currents of sufficieot tension ho effect, by direct action, dis¬ 
charges through vacuum tubes, and even in air. The currents 
are of course oltemate ; but by diminishing the size of one of 
the terminals to a mere point, as well as hj other methods 
described elsewhere, it is possible to shat off the currents in one 
direction, leaving only tho.se in the other direction to discharge 
themselves through the tube. I ho[)e on some future occasion 
to give a fuller account of this remarkable machine^ which has 
only quite recently been completed. 

Keturniog to the discharge in air, it will be noticed that when 
the terminals are set horizontally, the torrent of thick disifoarges 
assumes the appearance of a flame, which takes the form of an 
inverted V. This is the result of convection currents due to the 
heat given off by the discharges themselves. The dis^arges 
are by their nature, as it were, fixed at each end, but within me 
limits of discharging distance, free to m jve about and to extend 
themselves in space, especially in their central part. Further, 
it may he observed that the length of the spark which can be 
maintained is greater than that over which it will leap in the 
first instance. The explanation of this is to be sought in the 
fact, that when the sparks follow vary rapidly in .succession, the 
whole path of each discharge renuins so far in a heated state, 
os to assist the passage of the next; and, further, that in the 
middle part of the dLsclurge or apex of the where the heat 
is greatest, the heat prevails to such an extent ns to render a 
portion of the path highly conductive. This may be Illustrated 
by holding a gas jet near the path of the discharge. The flames 
will then leap to the tyro ends of the jet, which will perform the 
part of a conductor; and the real length of the discharge will 
ne tiuit traversed from terminal to terminal, minus the length of 
the intervening flame. The permanently heated part of the 
flame will act in the name manner in extending me effective 
length of the discharge. 

The discharge which w« are now examining I* not homo¬ 
geneous throughout, but consists of more than one layer. The 
flame, which, from the fact of its forming the onter sheath of 
the discharge, is the most prominent feature, consists mainly of 
heated but solid particles emanatiag from the termfnali. ‘Hiat 
this is the case may be inferred in a general way from the colours 
which the flame assumes when different sul^ttnces are pltced 
upon the terminals; for example, lithium or sodium. The 
spectrum of the flame appears to be alwa3rs continuous. A 
convenient substance to aHix to the terminals Is boron on 
account of the brilliancy to which it gives rise in the diseba^; 
this will enable na to project the phenomenon. Within this 
sheath of flame, the discharge consists of tfie pink li^t ^amc- 
teristic of air, and in the centre of all the true bright spark. 
There »reason to think that, nnder ceidein eircamstanoes, there 
are mere Ityers to be seen; but the above division is suffident 
for onr present purpose. In this somewhat compMeated stntc- 
ture, the pink light eonesponds to the are, and tim flame to a 
similar aeeompaniment which is seen phying about the upper 
carbon in electric lamps when a current of great etrengtli is 
used. 

From this aoeonnt of the methods here employed I now tnm 
to the main question. Xn the inv.:stigation, to which eUBston 
was madoat the be^naiim of this lecture, it oeeuned to us that 
an examination of the eflecis of a asagnetie field on disehufes 
of this cborecter threu^ aic ur other gases at atmospheile pi^- 
•tu«r aad a comparisou with those obtained at loawr pteMure«> 
might throw some fieob oa foe netuie of deetrlcal dis- 
ehaiges in geaerat. It u thase phenomena to udfidt I w*' 
propose to ask your atteatfen. 
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Whn tlie dlschatgs, orlginlly in the form of e vertical 
■piodle, is submitted to the nctiun of a magoet whose pol« are 
borisontal, it spreads oat into two nearly seiiuoireuUr disks, one 
doe to the dischaiiges ia one direction, and the other to those in 
Uie opposite direction. As the magnetism is strengthened, the 
flame retreats towards the edge of the disks, and nltimatety dLs< 
appears. The disk then consists mainly the pink discharge; 
tat with a still stsonger magnetic 6eld, it is travosed at intervals 
by bright shtniciTCitLar sparks at various distances from the centre. 
In every case, bright sparks pass directly between the terminals 
at the opening of each separate diacbaige. 


In order farther to disentangle the parts of this phenomenon, 
recourse was hid in the original experiments to a revolnag 
mirror. The light in the disks is insuflicient to allow of a 
I projection of the effects, bat the accompanyi^ diagranu »• 
present the appearances seen in the mirror. Fig. i shows the 
' arrangement of the terminals and the magnetic poles; Fig. u 
the appearance of the discharges in a plane at right ipgies to 
that or Fig. 1; Fig, 3 the appearance of three successive du> 
charges (in the same direction) with a weak magnetic field and 
a slowly revolving mirror; Fig. 4 the same, with a slightly more 
' rapid rate of revolntion; Fig. 5 a single discharge, with a 



stronger field and greater speed of mirror; Fig. 6 a single dis¬ 
charge in a strong field, with a still greater speed of mirror. It 
bhould be mentioned, that in all these figures the images to the 
left are to be regarded as anterior to those on the right, and 
that they represent various phases of the left-hand discharge in 
Fie. 2. 

If, however, we observe the right-hand discharges with a 
mirror revolving in the same direction as before, it is clear that 
the actual curvature of the discharge will be turned in the o})po' 
bite direction (with reference to the motion of the mirror) to that 


spark is, in general, Followed by the pink light or are discharge, 
which passes first in the immediate neighbourhood of the initial 
spark, and gradually extends like an elastic string in semicircular 
loops outwits; and that the flame proper is a phenomenon 
attendant on the close of the entire discharge. It should be 
added that observations with a mirror revolving on a horizontal 
axis, and with a horizontal slit in front of the discharge, show 
that the disk is not simultaneously illuminated throughout, but 
that it is a locus of a curvilinear discharge which moves out* 
wards and expands in its dimensions from the centre. 




Fw. 5 

The mechanism of the discharge would therefore seem to be 
os follows;—In tlic fir->t place, os soon as theteniira is suffieienti 
the electricity fro.m the terminal-, breaks through the intervening 
air, but with inch rapidity that the fracture is like that of glass, 
or other rigid substance. This opena a path, along which, if 
there reimuoi sufficient electricity of sufficient tensi>n, fhe du> 
charge will continue to flow. Daring such continuance the gas 
becomes heated, and behaves like a conductor carrying a current, 
and upon this the magAct can act according to known laws. As 



Llong as fhe electricity continues to flow, the heat will at each 
' mmaaaft detanrine thd easiest, although not the shortest pathfrir 
III lubaaquent passage. In this way fhe gas, whiA acta at one 
motnent as tlu coodaettw of the disGhoxge, and at the next as the 
path fiv h, wiQ be carried further aad further ou^ uottl die 
sspolyA At eleotridty from the coil fails, aad the whole flis* 
dhaigecesoes. We ar% in fact, led by these expcfimeuti to the 
eondutlon that it is the gas in the act of wnyhig the curent, abd 
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act the cnmiit moving fredy in the gMeoos spice, apon which 
the nMgoet acU, 

This explanation of the magnetic displacement of a diichaige 
receivea strong support from the phenomena represented in Figs. 
5, 6, and 7. The successive bngbt lines there shown must oe 
due to successive falls and revivals of tension within a single 
coil discharge. The existence of such alternations in coil du- 
charges of larn quantity ia othera-ise known, When the fall 
in temperature is such that the conductivity of the gas is insuffi¬ 
cient to maintain the arc, the dhchaige can make iu way through 
the air only by a fresh rent of the same kind as the first fraetnre. 
But how can this be reconciled with the fact that the tension can 
never rea^ its original degree, and must, on the whole, be 
gradually falling, and that, in addition, the paths represented 
by diese various sparks are successively longer and longer? The 
answer to this question is to be found plainly written in the phe¬ 
nomena tbemselves. Any irrc^larity in one of there bright lines 
is always to be found accurate^ repeated in ail of the same series. 
Now, it is scarcely to be conceived that, at successive instants of 
time and in diflferent portions of space, irregularities in the dis¬ 
charge itself, and in the distribntion of the gas, so precisely the 
same, would constantly and for certain recur; and we are tnere- 
fore driven to the conclusion, that it is the same portion of gas 
which at first cccupied the centre of the field, with its same, yet 
unhealed rent, which is moved outward under the action of the 
magnet. If this be so, we have in this repetition of minute 
details, nothing more than what would necesrarily follow from 
successive reopenirgs of the weak parts of the gas, which would 
be furely found out by the electricity in its struggle to pass. 

The view here taken of the material character of the luminous 
discharge is further borne out by the fact that the spindle of 
light la capable of being diverted by a blast of air. When the 
blast is gentle, the discharge becomes curvilinear, approximately 
semicireular, and the yellow flame may be seen playing about 
the outer edge in the >ame way as in a weak magnetic field. 
When the blast is stronger, the sheet of light becomes irrmilar 
in form, and it is tmversed by‘a scries of bright lines, alt of 
which follow, even in their minute details, the configuration of 
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the sheet. The analogy between this and the pheneroena’pro- 
dneed in .n strong magnetic field needs no further remark. If 
the strength of the blast be still further increased, the flame and 
the sheet of light both disappear, and nothing remains but I 
bright sparks passing directly, and undisturbed, between the 
teimintls. In this case the air is both displaced and cooled so 
rapidly by the blast, that it no longer oflers a practicable con¬ 
ductive j^h for the remainder cf the electricity, coming from 
the coil, to follow. Of this a succesion of disruptive sparks is a 
necessary consequence. 

'rhe eflect thus produced by a very strong blast is in fact 
mmilar to that observed when a jar is used as a secondary con¬ 
denser. In this cose the electricity, instead of flowing gradually 
from the coil, passes in one or more iiuitantaneous (uschaiges 
with finite intervals of time between them. Each of these has , 
to break ito way through the air; and that done, it ceases. 
Heno^ neither a magnet, nor a blast of air will have any effect 
in diverting inch a disdiatge. 

As a last stage of the phenomena, it may be mentioned that, 
if the intm val between the terminals be near the limit of striking 
distance, either a blaat of air, or the setting up of a magnetic 
field, will alike extinguish the direbarge. 

Our experiments have been thus far carried on in air at atmo¬ 
spheric creunre; I ut there is nothing in this preuure which is 
essential to them or to tfie eonclnsiont to which we have ^en 
led. We may therefore repeat them in air, or any other ^eoui 
medium, at any presiwe we tdeese. This consideration leads 
'hs into the repon (10 fertile m an ex^rimental point of view) 
of discharges in vacunm tubes. 

Commencing with a tube of mederete diimeter and of very 
slight exhanstl^, we can at once recopiee our former pheno< 
mena tlighfb chimged. Freceeding to another tube, of laigisr 
dfemeter and of mcdcrato exhauMion, acd plidng it axially dr 


equatorially in a magnetic field, we see not only Ibet the dis¬ 
charge (or rather the conductor carrying it) is displaced, but also 
that the displaced part is spread out into a ueet or ribbon, 
riiowing that the discharge is affected gradually, exactly in the 
same way as was found in the open air. 

When the exhaustion is carried further, the phenomena become 
rather more complicated. At an early stage there is a distinct 
separation between the negative glow ’^and the rest of the 
luminous column; and at a more advanced stage the column 
itself is broken into separate luminosities or strix. When this 
is the case, it is usually said t hat the negative glow follow s the 
lines of magnetic force, while the luminous colnnm distributes 
itself according to Ampire’s law. 

It will, however, be found that when completely analysed the 
action of I he magnet upon the strim, taken individually, is the 
same as that upon the negative glow, due allowance being mode 
for the differences in local circumstances subsisting between the 
one and the other. We cave elsewhere riiown that the negative 
glow is in reality as truly n stria as any other individual member 
of the luminous column; but with this difference, that it is 
anchored to, and dependent for its form on, a rigid metallic 
terminal, whereas each of the others is dependent on the varial le 
form and position of the stria immediately next in oider, reckon¬ 
ing from tbe negative end of the tube. 7 he action of a magnet 
in throwing the negative glow into a sheet of light, which is the 
locus of the lines of force pa&ing threugh the terminal, and 
which consequently varies with tbe position of tbe tube in the 
field, is a phenomenon so well known that w e need repeat only 
a single experiment by way of reminder. 

Although it is not alto^ther so easy to show that the other 
strix are directly affected a magnetic field in the same way as 
is the anchored stria, we may t^till satisfy ourselves that it is the 
toct, from the consideration that when the strix are well developed 
and the maraetic field is strong, it is quite possible to form a 
magnetic aren at any part of the column. In this experiment it 
will lie noticed that for the formation of the srch in mid-column 
it is necessary that both poles of the magnet should act upon 
one and tbe same stria. This, in fact, means that the pole 
nearest the negative end anchors the stria, and thereby brings it 
into cundltlcns similar to those of the negative glow. When 
this is effected the two exhibit similar modifications in the 
magnetic field. 

In support of this view, we may adduce another and quite 
independent method of anchoring a stria, and of thereby pro¬ 
ducing a magnetic arch elsewhere than at the negative terminal. 
It was noticed by Goldstein and others that if the negative 
terminal of a tube be enveloped by an insuladng surface of any 
form pierced with a number of holes or if a diaphragm simi¬ 
larly pierced be placed anywhere in the tube, that the pierced 
surface will act as a negative terminal. He also found that the 
finer and closer the holes, the more complete the resemblance to 
the action of a negative terminal. But even when the substance 
is metallic, and when the boles are neither very small nor v^ 
numerous, a perforated diaphragm will so far act like a negative 
terminal as to serve ns a point of demrture of a stria. HirFe is, 
however,, this difference, that the blank space immediately ad¬ 
joining the diaphragm, os it is usually callra, is not generally so 
large as that at the true terminal; and tbe strix thus artificislly 
formed always lie close up to the holes. The diaphragm, in 
fact, anchors tbe stria, snd renders it susceptible or tbe same 
ma^etic effect as was shown in ihe cases studied before, 

Tbe action of a diaphragm in a magnetic field gives rise to 
many other interesting and remarkable irfsults; some of which 
would further illustrate the views now iubmitted for your con¬ 
sideration. But these must be reserved for another ooeasion. 

In the foregoing experiments, and in tbe remarks which have 
accompanied them, I have endeavoured to illnitrate, by reference 
to gaseous media, the principle enunciated at the outset, that in 
the displacement of the discharge in a magnetic field, the suMeet 
of the magnetic action is the material substance or medium 
which conveys tbe discharge. I have diown also thot, even 
when tbe discharge takes ^ace in media so attenuated as to 
produce tbe phenomena of strix, the same prind{tle applies not 
only to the dirdierge ha a whole, but alto to each compmient 
»tiia or unit; and, lastly, that the apparent diversity of eneet on 
the various strix Udne to local dreumitanceii and not to any 
fundamental difference between the negntive glow " end the 
members of the ** poeitive oohimn." 

Seeing now that the magnetic displacement of the btminous 
I discharge meuis displaeement of the matter In a lumlnoda eon- 
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ditioOi and that a crowding of luch luminoui matter involves an 
Increase of luminosity, may we not infer with a high degree of 
pn^bility that the striae are themselves aggregations of matter, 
and that the dark »i»aces between them are comparatively 
vacuous, 

. It ii true that such a view of the case would seem to imply 
that, in gaseous media, the better the vacuum the more easily 
can the electricity pess; and that this might at first sight appear 
to be at variance with the known fact that the resistance of a 
tube decreases with tlie pressure until a minimum, determinate 
for each kind of gas, and then increases. Bnt it has been sug¬ 
gested by Edlund {AtmaUs dt Ckmit el dt Physique, 1881, ton. 
ut. p. 199) that the resistance of a tube may really consist of 
two parts that due to the pa sage of the electriuity through 
the ^s itself, and, secondly, ih t due to its passage from the 
terminals to the gas; and al->o that the former decreases, while 
the latter increases, as the pressure ia louered. On ihts suppo¬ 
sition, the observed phenomena may be explained, without 
ai-dgniog any lim t to the facility with which electricity may 
traverse the mo<t vacuous space. 

We maf even carry the suggestion of a resistance of the second 
kind a H’.tle further, and 'U]iiio>e that there is a resi-itance due 
to the passage of electricity fr >m a medium of one density to 
that of another, or from layer to la>er of difTerciu degrees of 
) ressure. And from thi, paint of view, ue may regard the strim 
as expreskians of resistance due to the varying pressure in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the lube. Into the tj.testion, whence thi^ varia¬ 
tion of nre-sure, 1 am not at iircsent prctjared to enter; it must 
suffice fur thi> etening, to have shown that the conclusions 
which wc has'e drawn from our expenments, nre mt ii di-i- 
accordance uiih other known phenomena of the electrical 
discharge. 

The w'arning hand of time bids me not to prolong my discus¬ 
sion of the subject. But before closing, 1 would iKiiut out that 
these laborat ^ry ex|ieriments are not unsuggestive in reference 
to larger questions, It has long been, and still is, a disputed 
question wheilier a display of the aurora Iwrealis ever takes 

£ Ucc at any coDsiderai le elevation above the earth’s surface. 

In the one iiand, ub ervatiotis are cited giving a not unfrequent 
elevation of nearly 200 miles; while on the vih.-r, experiment'! 
with vacuum tubes appear to limit the range to less than forty 
miles. The observation is perhaps a doubtful <me at beat >, it is 
not easy to fix the poatli m of so faint and flickering n pheno 
uenon, and it is perhaps even more difficult to identify a parti¬ 
cular phase of It when seen from two distant (xisiti ms. But the 
Kcorded data are still entitle I to s ime consideration, especially 
if it has liecii sliown that the evidence furnished by vacuum tulies 
is not conclusive against the higher estimate. 

It would be very pleasant, if, wafted by the breeze.<i of scien¬ 
tific imagination, we we.e to set full sail, and navigate our bark 
into still wore di-tant space. And, indeed, we are under no 
slight obligations to th se strong minds and courageous spirits 
who thus adventure themselves out beyond well-known waters; 
for the treasures which they bring lack from every such voyage 
arc both valuable and strange, and they set men thinking on 
new and untrodden Ines. but lest, Ie.4S fortu ate than my 
neighimurs in any such venture, I should fail to fall in with a 
returning current, capable of recovering my expended energy, 
and of restoring myself to terra firtua, 1 wu-st here pause. ' It 
is, however, said, that in the mind of every one, even the most 
philosophic, there is a tender port; and therefore 1 must ask 
yonr inaul]pnoe, if, while resolutely turning my back on physical 
speculations, 1 still return for a moment to my first love, mathe-, 
matical contemplation. For, in the region which we have been 
considering, namely, the magnetic field, explored and represented 
Iw its electric action, we seem to have entered upon a world which 
Kiemann might have lon.{ed to see, a world waerein Lobatcheff- 
sU and Beltrami might have enjoyed the full fruition of realised 
Meas, and where even Clifford might have found abundant scope 
for the exercise of hU inexhaustible powers of imagination aud 
of thought. * 


FIORA OF NEW SOUTH WALES IN ITS 
GEOLOGICAL ASPECT 

*THIS, the oldest of the AostroJian settlements, may have Ita 
'* area grouped as fol<ows !>-(i> That of the saittsbsMs or 
poor country represented by the FToteads and Epacrids; («) tba 
Ms^ alopcs « coast range reprasented by the tree-nettles uad 
the paluu} (3} the e ?ld mountain shrubs re. reren'ed by Sass> 


fras, tree ferns, and myrtles; and (4) the interior plains repre¬ 
sented by Chenopods and Comp^tx. It may be wondered 
how the di-tribution of the vegetation has originated, lhat the 
Australian continent has risea slowly, isgathei^ from numerons 
proofs, among others the very apparent one of the strata exhibit¬ 
ing preponderately a horizontal pi me. It may further he inferred 
that in Its nplifting, the outer rim of the continent was slightly 
more elevated than the interior. This taken into consideration 
along with what doubtless at one time existed, namely, a great 
inland sea, abundance of marshes and mud, and a once probable 
greater rainfall, and particularly the latter, though one and all 
may have contributed to the present physical features, and con¬ 
sequently plant life. Another interrogatory arises, viz. Whence 
the coal-seami? As to these, there is some likelihood they are 
the remains of vegetation borne hence from a now sunken conti¬ 
nent eastward of Australia; New Zealand, Norfolk, and Howes 
Island being outliers or now mere island vestiges of the said 
great land area in the Pacific Ocean. 

Of the four local divisions above enumeiated, the most typical 
vegetation of the fir t is the group Proteimce, a very ancient 
family, extending back to the secondary period of geology, from 
which time Australia ap|iarently has never been submerged, A 
point of very considerable iuporlance as besring on thishng- 
continued stability of the Au-stralian continent may be derived 
from the remarkable chose relationship and insensible gradation 
of some plants; for instance there is great difficulty in separating 
species of Encalypti, Banksias, 4 c. Thns it may be said none 
or few of the connecting links have been lost, as must necessarily 
liave been the Ctise had submergence and elevation of the land 
have occurred. 

Many cuiiuus problems yet await investigation, such as the 
fertilisation of tlic Proteads, including the .Styleworts and 
Goodenia family. Again, have the Epacrkls once been a 
family of trees, wherefrum the living species are but decsalent 
examples? The Casuarinea*, or Beefwud trilie, are u idoubtedly 
an ancient group, and like conifers, flourished in the dawn 
of life. The second division of the eastern .sl.>pcs, Pal .ns, and 
Tree-nettles jxissihly may have had an Asiatic origin, through 
the Mahyau Archipelago. They appear not to lie triuy 
Australian in origin, but themselves only long established 
ci>lonist.<i. On the contrary, among the third divi i m of the 
cold mountain scrub-, the Doropborse (.Sassafras) hold a con¬ 
spicuous place, and evidently are uf Auslralian derivation. The 
peculiar vcgc'ation of the interior pliins or fourth division, the 
Chenopod.s and the Conjixisitic, arc rapidly becking one of the 
[nst, and the small species even now are sensibly giving place 
to the introduced grasses and weeds. Apart from the groups 
mentioned as most typical of the four areal divisions in qniestion, 
as regards the Acacias and Eucalypti, they have the widest dis¬ 
tribution and complicated genera. I'hcy both appear to be 
genera at their zenith, having exi-ted long enough to pass Into 
redundant forms, but not long enough to have ^en exposed to 
vicissitude- and decline, ^eir absence from llow-e's bland 
and New Zealand shows they in all likelihood did not belong 
to the hypothetical submerged coiitineiit, nor are they old 
enough to found along with the laurel and other remains of 
the gold drift. (Abstract of a communication by Mr. Robert 
FiUgerald, F.L.S., read at the meeting of the l.iunean Society, 
February 3 , 1882.) 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

CauBRlDOE.—The recent reiioit of the Council of the Senate 
relative to the propos^ Froseasorshipof Animal Morphology, is 
creditable both to the University and to the Council. We think 
it desirable to quote some of its paragraphs entire. “The suc¬ 
cessful and rapid development of biolc^ictl leaching la Cam¬ 
bridge, Bo'houourabte to the reputation of the University, has 
been formally brought to the notice of the Council. It appears 
that the dhniH are now so large that the accommodation pro¬ 
vided Ilut e few years ago has already become insufficient, and 
that'^ni jor extending it are now occupying the attention ct 
Maseema and Lecture-Rooms Syndicate. 

“ It-k well known the; one branch of this teadtiat vie., that 
of Aidhial Morphology, has been created ia Cambridge by the 
afibrU of Mf. F. M. Balfour, and tha^ it has grovm toltt piesent 
imp^tonce through his ablli.y as a teacher and hU adeotific 
Rj^toUon. ^ 

“ The service to the interests of imt utd ttiiaae thus rendcied 
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Iqr Mr* Balfbnr having been to far gcnenavsly giveii wiihoat ai^ 
adequate aeademical Mcogniiion, the benefit of iu eontuoanoe 
ie at prekcnt entiiely uaiccered to Jbe Universityi and die peo< 
great of tbe deparlmoat nnder bit direction retnaina liaUe to 
Budden cheek.” 

It h teeonunended that a Prof etaonhip of Animal Mjrtbolflgy 
ahall be eatabliabed, terminable with the tenure of tbe firat 
ProfcBBOr ; the stipend to be 300/. a year; the Frofcaaer to he 
appointed by vote of neiaben of tbe Senate on tbe Eketoml 
Roll. The duty of the Frofcaior is defined as *' to teach and 
iUiutrate the pnndples of the stniclure and developmcid of 
animalSi to apply biauelf to the advancement of the knowledge 
of thoae snbjecta, and to promote their study in the University.’' 
The Graoe will be proposed on May 11. 

From the reports of the natural rctence ezaminers in the last 
Local Eaamlnation^ we learn that the Junior Chemistry paper 
was very feebly ansuered, many being unable to expudn the 
difference between a chemical compound and a mechanical mix* 
ture; but the practical work was satisfactorily done. Tbe 
senior boys did well in chemittiy, though the giris did badly. Zn 
heat, there were many failures among the Juniors, with great 
want of exactness in the definition of important terms: the 
majority failed to do a very simple calculaaon concerning the 
expannoB of a solid; the Seniors did belter. In Statics and 
Hydrostatics the papers of the Juniors were onsatisfactory; the 
answers to oae numerical question were mostly confiisecl masses 
of figures widiout a single word to serve as a clue to tbe la^. 
rinth. The Seniors alto receive a bad report; the qurstions in* 
volving accurate definition were not either attempted or were 
poorly done. In Botany the Junior papers were moderately 
good; there was, however, a tendency to the indiscriminate use 
of technical terms without a due regara to their meaning. Tbe 
Seniori in many cates showed complete qpiorance of toice of the 
most elementary facts) the descrqition of specimens was espe¬ 
cially bad. In zoology txMh Juniors and Seniors did fairly well; 
Sitill there was a generu absence of diagrams, and little evidence 
of practicsl work. One valuable remark of the examiner is that 
3roung scholars ihould not be infonned of the erroneous ideas of 
the older natursliats, even though the errors are pointed out, as 
unnecessary trouble is thereby given, and confusion is likely to 
be caused. In Physical Geography, good papers were sent up; 
but in Geology the majority were adtogether unsatisfactory. 

The examination for a vacant Sheepshanks Astronomical Ex* 
hibition will be held in Lecture Rcom No. 7, at Trinity College, 
on Monday, April 24. 

Tbe D^onatratOT of Comparative Anatomy will take an 
advanced class for instruction in the Snuropsida next term, 
begtoning April ifl. 

EDinBVaoK.*—At the close of his lecture on Friday, 31st ult., 
Prof. Archibald Geikie was presented with an illuminated 
address by past and present students of the Geology class in the 
University of Edinburgh. Mr. John Murray, of the CkolltHgtr 
Expedition, presented the address, which was as follows :•*- 
, “ Sir,—We, your present end former students in the Uidverhity 
of Kdinbargb, to pay you the tribute of a brief farewclL 
While rejoicing in the honour conferred on you by your appoint¬ 
ment as Director-General of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland, we would record, along with the expression 
of our most hearty congratulations, our deep seme of the Ims 
which both we and our Alma Mater will sustain by your de> 
parture. To the distin^ushed services you have rendered the 
arience in which you have taught us to share your interest and 
enthusiasm, we will do no more than refer; though we cannot 
hH to remember with pride how sigaally you have maintained 
thn repotation of tbe Scottish Sch^ of Geology, and of Edin- 
bni;^ ito metropolitan teat. We would here simply recall the 
many happy hours we hanre spent with you, both in the geohigi. 
cal riasairoott and In tl^e field, and exprea*, for ourselves and 
for othen now soattered over the world, the feelings of gratitude 
and aflection with wMcb your name will ever be regarded. We 
are^ sir, with modi respect and affection." 

Having read the addircM, tbe rentiaaentfl of which were warmfy 
applauded, Mr. Muaray said that P»f. Geikie would find in n 
. the names of about I4n iladents, and they expected that a 
nmnd^r more would yet be added. They did not Intend the 
addreea to expreae all the deep fcellnga they had tnmaida Pro- 
fesroB Geikie, nor did they.attemptte «ay all that one should 
Uriah about tbe admirathm m whJeh th^ held PeeA Oeikle m a 
adentific man and aa a teacher. Upon the &ee of the a d di uaa 
INN eenie akctdiea by one of hie present pupHa, wbkii might 


rerve to remind him of the inatnimenta with which ih^ h«l 
fought, and of tome of the battle-fidds upon which they had 
been employed together—engaged in a fight in which the stwicaai 
knew Prof. Geikie had been a most excellent general for thmn. 
After mentioning that a casket for the address would be pim 
tented at a social gathering to be held in a few weeks thence, 
Mr. Murray, in name of the past and prereot pnpils of tbe dees, 
wished the Professor health, strength, success, and distinction in 
the new sphere of work to which M had been transferred. Prof. 
Geikie, who was warmly applauded, said there were moments in 
a man’s life when the deptn of his emotion was best expressed 
by silence. Therefore he made no attempt to tell the stadend 
how much their kindly feelings always, and this eapedii% 
hearty outburst, had touched every fibre of hii beast. At the 
close of every session he had been accustomed to look forward 
to tbe final day with great depresrion of spirits. It had always 
been to him a »ad thing to say "g^-bye" to the yoasm 
men with whom he had b^ brought into such close penoNH 
contact during tbe winter; but this was to be bis last adieu to 
them, and lie could hardly trust himself to shape into words the 
feding of genuine sorrow with which he left that class-room. 
Eleven years ago he began the work of that class. The Chair at 
Geology in the University was founded by the munificence ef 
Sir Roderick Murchi*on, who was strude down by illness befoN 
the arrangements for the fonndation were completed, and he 
believed it was largely due to the present Parliamcntijy repre 
sentative of the University, Dr. Lycm Playfair, that these arrange¬ 
ments were finally carried out. As the students had said in tihe 
addiess, bis aspirations bad been very strong towards teriviag, 
as for as in him lay, the fame of the Scottish School of Geology. 
No one could be more seusible than he was, of how far he mul 
faUcu short of the aspirations with which he began his work. 
But although he did not for a moment attempt to justify 
his failures, he ihould try to show them how 
his task had sometimes hnn. When he entered on his 
duties, there was not one diagram or specimen bdonging to this 
class. He had to obtain diagrams from all sources, and to make 
many of them himself, there being no great endowment for the 
support of the Chair. One part of hu work during the devea 
i^rs bad been to gather together materials for a clai.s.inase«m. 
^eie be had succeeded in obtaining, partly through purchase, 
and partly through the kindness of friendly benefactors to tte 
University. This collection, which would be of tbe gicatcst 
vilue in the future work of the Chair, was at present in grMt 
put stowed away in boxes, for want of space to display it. He 
had much satisfaction in leaving it as a lq;acy to his sucecaanr, 
Having referred to the difficulties which had attended tbe com. 
ducting of the class, arising from the deficiency of accommo¬ 
dation, two, and sometimes threv professors imng tbe sune 
claEs.room, the Professor said this Chair was the first statted 
in Scotland for the special cultivation of geology and mine¬ 
ralogy. He believed he was tbe first in Scotland, If 
not iq Britain, to organise a practical class for the study of 
minei^gy and the microscopic investigation of rocks. Owi^ 
to the iransference of the medical classes to die new Univers^ 
BoildingF, hit succe«sor would have a series of elass-rooias, with 
laboratory and museum attached, and be had no doubt a great 
future was in store for the prosecution of geology in the Uni¬ 
versity of E^nbnrgh. He had tried always tomake the cultiva¬ 
tion of field-geology a prominent part of the work of tbe class; 
and some of their pleasantest associations bad been among th« 
glens of the Highlands and tbe bills and shores of the lowunda. 
In concluding. Prof. Geikie thanked ty students very kcartUy 
for their kindness in the poM, and for this crowning marii oif 
their regard. Though his voice would no longer be heud witbin 
these walh, bis interest in tbe students remained os sincera and 
as hearty as ever it was. They knew him well enough to he 
assured that his students had b^, and always would to him. 
personal.friends. " And now, gentlemen," he concluded, lo»f 
live our desr old Alma Metier^ ami God bless you all." 


The following is the award of the Public Schools* Prlak 
Medals of the Geographical Society for 1881:—Physical Geo* 
graphv (Examiner IW. H, N, Mosel^, M.A., P.R.S.}: Gold 
Medal, Hubert Llewdlyn Smith,' Bnitol Grammar Sdiool f 
Silver Medal, Albert Richard Sharp, Dulwich College. Honoiisu 
ably mentioned: Andrew Oaade Crommelin, MariboromK 
CoUege} Montme Edward Fordham, London Itttettuniow' 
College; Samu^Williaai Carnffaen, DntWich Cotlege f AEMff 
Lewu Hbmphrlea, Liverpool CdtoM Politieei GeofMfi#' 
(Exixolner, Sir Arthur Blydt, K,C^.G., Aguit 43 iaMni(l<'«e» 
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Sovth Australia) Gold Medal, Frank Herman Becker, Dulwich 
Qoll^ Stiver Medal, bydoqr Charles Farlon, Harrow School 
Honourably mentioned Robert Galbraith Reid, Dulwich 
College 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

Jmnalo/ tke Irankhn IntUHtte rebntnry —On the lieha 
viour of steam in the (.team engine cylinders, and on causes of 
efficient, by R U Thorston —What is the mo t economical 
Mint of cut off for steam engine*, considered as a question of 
Snance? ly W D Marks —X^ontribulion to the hi tory of the 
link motion, by J L Whetstone —A new theory of the su pen 
non system with stiflening truss, by A J Dubois —bleamshtp 
performance bv ) W Nystrom —Ruio dpamics, atomic 
{Ayllotaxy and kindred harmonies by P £ Chase 

BtdJOtH del Aeadimu Reyaledes Srunres de Belgique No 12, 
1881 —On the probable cause of vanations of latitude and ter 
Kstnal magnetism, by F Folie —Remarks on the electric phe 
nomena which accompany variations of the potential eneiOT of 
mercury by G Van der Mensbni^he —On comi ound ^en, 
of bypMuIphurous acid, by W Spi^g and C Legros —On the 
action of chlorine in salphome combinations, and on organic 
oxysulphtdes, by W Spring and C ins inger —On the action 

of chlorine on tertiary butyhc alcohol by Baron d Otreppe de 
Bouvette —On the structure of gemmiform pedicellaria of 
and,other Fchinida by A Foettinger 
—Researches on the organisation and development of Orthonee 
tldei^ by C Tulm —On the respiratory oscillations of the arterial 
pressure in the dog by L Fredericq —On the delimitation and 
constitution of the I iver coal formation of Belgium, ^ J C 
Purves —On the oscillations of blood pres ure called Periods 
of Traube Hering by I Fredeneq —A page of the hiitoiy of 
a whale, or cetology fifty years ago lecture by P J Van 
fieneden —History of astronomy in Belgium lecture by F 
Folie 

Rale IttUnto Lombmdo diSam e e Letteie I MiAreMfir, vol 
XV fasc iu —Meteoroloffical titumi of the year i88r, calculated 
from observations made in the Royal Observatory of Boera by 
£ Pini —On the achromasia of aphaneri (1 e colourlessness of 
certain minute ocganisms) by L Ma^ —On the toxical action 
of hydnMiylamii^ by C Raunondi and G Bertooi 

Atti drila R Aeeaiemm det Luteet^ vol srt fasc 6—On 
Hiwatite, a mw mmeralogical speaes, A Cossa —On mono* 
bromopyriiiiie, by L Danesi —Observations in addition to the 
menooir entitled On an Oigan of some Vegetable Embryos,' i 
by G Bnon —On the extraordinary atmospheric pressure of 
January, 1883, by I Respighi 

BulleltHidetaSoaR/d‘Antkro^<^pedePatu,\om iv fasc lu, 
1881 —M Ihuli^ concludes his paper on the differences between 
the true Bosjesmans and Hottentots, the former of whom he 
regards as sorvivors of an abongioal and once predominant 
race —M Topinard’s report of his observations on the indi 
genous races or Algena dunog a bnef sojourn 11 that provmee 
baa given occasion—through hu disregard of his own rules of 
ethnological inquiry, and his hastily formed views based on mere 
■ppeennoe—to the most interesting of the papers and discussions 
reported in these Bullehm Among these are the comprehensive 
efepontions which M Topmard nve at a subsequent meeung of 
hs MdUiode dVbservatton snr le nvant & propos de la discus 
abn tur TAlgene,' and the descnptioa of hu own modificatwn 
of Broca's Gomometer for meaaunng Cuvier s facial atqde on 
fho Uvug nligeet ’ —M Sabatier, in a paper on the ddbrent 
appellations nmd by fho nndents to designate the peoples eA 
Anioa, endoavoun to prove the exutence of close analogies 
hotwoen banakrit, Qceeic, and the Berber dulect, is diown in 
(ho namei of loading Annan peopter, which Ito denves mtbv 
froM their predominant ooenpattona, or the nature of the ngion 
in which ttwy dwdt —M duneghino describes the reraltof his 
toBOftt oaplotationi of the ChSles beds, m which no hnoMi 
mnoiu have been fonad, iriiile these of the eltphont, ridnowfoi, 
•■A cavfrbeor are iiwiieraa% togoAer with an sbirManee of 
e^HOui, fattt M tsmitrlal ^dls —M Cavavox reports Ids dls> 
of an atdler of itmt Imriemonts m the fura, hot 
WbM% wlndk oppmoi to bdoog to Ihe Neolfthie a|e.-*sV. It 
MM BMsenbMl ill report OS) nteldatorie osseoni ledSno, eMefc 

%M«eahh^ir]iklaiqnml Mi, oidis bMid on n sinir 

of Bm spo rim o os ooM u noi f in the Btoea, end the B<nMp*a, 


Mnieum The list of diseases inclndes most of the modem 
forms, common in infancy and advanced age, while the numerous 
instances of trepannmg and the not infrequent coses of well 
consolidated fractures <mow that pnnueval man was not wholly 
negligent, or unskilled in regard to surgical methods —A new 
case of so called hermaphroduim reports by M Magitot, gave 
rise to considerable discussion, in the course of which it was 
agreed that the use of the term was not in harmony with the 
preiient state of physiological inquiry, and that the abnormahties 
in question ought to be included under the general head of mal 
formations, or embmnic arre t of development —We hai e farther 
to notice papers by Madame Clemence Royer on LeBienetlaloi 
Morale by M Zaborowski on the memory and its distur 
bances by Mr Foley on the relations Iietween the mode 
of life and character of tropical peoples, and the humid climate 
in which they live and finally two highly important eommuni 
eations received from M de Ujfolvy, on the craniometnc and 
other measurements made by him while travelling in the 
Thibetian Kashmir, and other Indun temtones His observa 
tions on the Baltis, I hassas Ladakis, Konlous and Lahonlis- 
the two last named of which practise polyandry, and follow a 
degraded form of Bonddhism—supply highly interesting, and 
hitherto unknown materials towards our better acquaintance with 
the ethnological and sociological hi tory of these tnbes 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, Mveh 9 1882—* On the Spectrum of 
Carbon by G D I iveing M A F R S , Prof&sor of Che 
mistry, and T Dewar, M A , F U S, Jacksonian Professor, 
Univeriiity of Ca nbndra 

Angstrom and Thalen, in their memour " On the bpectra of 
the Metalloids (Nova Acta Reg Soc Upsal, Ser iii vol ix ) 
give a map and table of wave lengths of the lines due to carbon 
in the visible part ef the spectrum, os distinguished from the 
fluted spectra given by compounds of carbon, namely carbonic 
oxide, cyano{,en, and acetylene These lines, they «tate always 
apjeared when very powerful induction sparks were passra 
tmough the vapour or any compound of carbon, or between 
carbon electrodes This line spectrum is remarkable for sun 
plicity consisting of eleven hnes, of which the single line in the 
yellow, followed by a tnple group m the green, and a very 
strong line in the blue, recall vividly the sjpectnim of nu^ 
nesium , and as we know two modifbations of the spectrum of 
msgoesinm which seem to be due retpeebvely to the oxide and a 
hydride, the parallel between the behaviour of the two elements 
u the more sinking 

The authors figure the ultra violet spectrum of carbon to a 
scale of wave len^s within the range of the rays transmiitod 
through calcite ^e lines figured have been observed in photo 
graphs of the spark of a luge induction coil, having a large 
L«ydenjar in connection with the secondary coil, between poles 
: of punned graphite in ur, carbomc acid gas, hydrogen, and 
coal gas ne same hnes have been observed in photographs of 
the spark between iron, and between aluminium poles m car 
bonic aad gas By companng the photographs taken under 
these different circumstances, they have, they believe, eliminated 
the airlines, which are numerous and strong in the r^n 
between H sad T, and also the metallic lines whidt gn^ite, 
punfied with the utmost care, stiU exhibited 

The graphite was punfied by being stirred in fine powder into 
fused potash, and snbseqnent treatment with aqua re^ \if pro 
longed ignitiou in a corrant of chlonne, and treatment with 
hydrofluoric aad The well washed powder was afterwords 
compressed into blocks by hydraulic pressure between platinum 
from these UmIu the dectrodes employed were eat 
thrtasding the piinficchon, the photographs of the spark 
between ttese electrodes still showed very distmctly lines of 
m^esmui and iron. 

The snrre lengths of the strongest carbon lines were deter 
mined toy meow of a RnthorfefddiflinactiQn grating bBviiigi7,ag6 
luMS to thg, inch The riieosares were made m the f^wing 
sray —A photographic Aide, eontauung the sensitive 
prate, filled the mracope In place of the eycpieceb and so cagahl 
eaet^htotoorafl abostt an una eomodent,, or nearly so, snflt the 
•ptiemds of the tafoiKope In takim a me as uraMant of the 
Mdliaaiof alinelitt appearamato wave>laagdi was find fottdd 
^l Dla rpMii gbe t M w thenM Mci»aa|M orothra Mef 
hiwwd iraie leqph in photographs tahan tahh ciiaite pctfiu; 
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The teletcope wts then set to the ai^le corresFondins to thU 
^proiimato wive-leneth for the spectrum of the fourth ctrder. 
The lower half of the slit ww dosed by a shutter, and the 
photographic s^e haviiffi been adjusted foe level, the plate was 
exposed to the light whi^ came through the upper half of the 
slit, and cave an Image of the lines in the lower half of the 
field. When this exposure was completed, the photographic 
slide was turned round through 180° about the axis of the tele* 
scope, so as to bring to the top that part of the sensitive plate 
which had been before lowest. It rvas then exposed a recond 
time, and thus two images of the same line were impressed on 
the plate, which were necessarily at equal dUtaiwes on either 
side of the point where the axis of the telescope met the plate. 
By a subsequent measurement aith a micrometer under a micro¬ 
scope of tbe distance between the two images, snd the corvention 
of tnU distance into angular measure, a correction was found, 
which was added to, or subtracted from, the reading of the circle 
to get the exact Aviation of the ray producing the tine under 
observation. Another photograph of the »ame line was next 
taken in the same way as before, except that the tele, cope was 
placed at the corresponding angle on the other side of the colli¬ 
mator. From the two angles thas found, the wave length of the 
line was calculated. I'he process was repeated three or four 
times for each line, and the mean wave-lengths thus found for 
carbon lines were 2296*5, 2478-3, 2509 0, 2511*9, 2836*3, .ind 
2837*2. The wave-lengths of the remaining lines v ere obtained 
by interpolation from measures of photographs on which the iron 
as well as the carbon lines were shown. The wave-lengths of 
the iron lines nied in the interpolatUms were deduced from 
photographs taken with the grating in the same way as that 
above describe for the carbon lines. The wavc-Icngth.s thu,s 
formed for the remaining carbon lines are given in the table 
below. 


Tabie of Carbon Lina 


Author*. 

colour. 

Wave-lenath 

Itncncity. 


Red ... 1 

6583*0 

3 


6577*5 

Z 


i 

5694 ** 

4 * 

Angstrom and Tbal^n ’ 

Orange. < 

5660*9 

5646-5 

4 

3 


5638-6 

5 

Yellow ... 

5379 0 

6 


( 

5150*5 

4 


Green < 

51443 

3 


( 

5133-0 

5 


Indigo ... 

4266*0 

I, diffuse 


1 

m 

3 , diffose 

4 . .. ^ 



2995*0 

4, very diintce 



29680 

5 i » n 



*837-3 

1 ^ 



3836*3 

3 



37465 

3, very diffuse 



3733-* 

1 6f *» •> 


Dltra- 

violet. 

2640*7 

4 . M »* 

Livdng and Dewar | 

3541*5 

3538-2 

6 

5 




5 

1 5 



3515*8 

1 4 



3514*0 

5 



3511*9 

3 



3509*0 

3 



3506*6 

5 



*478-3 

t 



3396*5 

3 


They have also examined fbe speetnim of Swan’s incandescent 
lamps. So long as the cubon thread is nnbroken, it emits a 
eontinuons Kpeetrum, on which neither bri^ nor dwk lines are 
visible. By gradually Incmaing the number of cdli in the 
battery, until the thriM gave wiy, thsj fimnd at the instant of 
fracture, for a small fraction M a UNUBd -ohlyt that u set of 
fluthv in the green ^rpaurtd, la mme of ihoM* lamps, when 


the current was nearly as much as the carbon tbresd would beer 
without rupture, a sort of flame appeared in the lamp. On 
examining the spectrum of this flame, it gave the flutings of 
carbonic oxide very distinctly. Closer examination showed that 
this flame was strongest about the junction of the carbon thread 
with one of the conducting wires, and that, on revewing the 
current, it shifted from one wire to the other, and the wire about 
which it appeared was always the positive electrode. In fact, 
the flame was the glow of the pofitive pole attending a lUscbarge 
in rarefied gas ; when the resistance of the carbon thread became 
too great in proportion to the yitensity of the current, the dis¬ 
charge licgan tu occur through the rarefied atmosphere within 
tbe envel ipe of tbe lamp. The spectrum showed that thU 
atmosphere contained carbonic oxide. 

By ititrrfosing difleretit flames between the incandescent lamp 
and the - lit of ihc spectroscope, they have made some compari¬ 
sons of the prolaiile temperatures of the flame.s and filament. 
When the flame was that of a Burntn burner, in which was a 
platinum wire with sodium carbonate, the yellow sodium lines 
were reen bright above and below tbe continuous spectrum of 
the carbon thread, hut reversed where they crossed it. When 
lithium was .substituted for sodium in the flame, the red lithium 
line was also seen bright above and below the continuous spec¬ 
trum, but rever-cd where they crosted it When an oxyb}aro- 
gen jet was substituted for the Bunsen turner, and sodium car¬ 
bonate held in it, the yellowsodium lines were not only bright above 
and below the continuous spectrum of the carbon, but showed as 

a ;ht lines where they cros-seii it; in fact, they were conspicu- 
\v brighter than the carbon. When coal-gas was substituted 
For hydrogen in the jet, the same appearance presented iuelf, 
only the sodium lines were not so much brighter than the carbon 
as they were before. Fifty Grove’s cells were used with the 
incandescent lamp, which w’ere ns many ns could be used with¬ 
out danger of rupturing the threads. When barium chloride 
was held in the hydrogen flame fed with only a little oxygen, the 
bright green line of ^ium (wave-length 55U) was well seen 
above and below the continuous spectrum, but could not be 
traced either bright or dark across it. When a flame of twano- 
en burning in air was interposed, the bright bands ot that 
ame could be seen above and below tbe continuous spectrum, 
but could not be tract d either br^ht or dark across it. Whea 
sodium carbonate was held in this flame, tbe yellow sodinm lines 
were seen feebly reversed where they crossed tbe spectrum of 
the incandescent lamp. They infer from there experiments, that 
tbe emissive power or the carbon thread for light of the rrfran- 
gibility of the D lines is nearly balanced b^ that of sodium in 
the flame of cyanogen burning in air, but is sensibly less than 
that of sodium, at the temperature of a jet of coal-gas and 
ox3^n, much less than that of sodium in the oxyhydrogen jet. 
This seems to render it probable that the temperature of the in¬ 
candescent thread is not far different from that given to sodium 
by a cyanogen flame burning in air, but is less than that of an 
oxyhydrogen flame, though this does not neoessaiily follow fromtbe 
experiments, inasmuch as the radiation of tbe sodinm is so much 
more limited as to range ibau that of the carbou. When a 
Bunsen burner or a gas blowpipe flame was interpos^ between 
the lens and slit, 00 reversal of tbe hydrocarbon bands could be 
seen. When magnesium was burnt between the lens and slit, 
the magnesium lines (b) were seen bright, edipsing the carbon. 
Possibly the smoke of magnesia may have considerably helped 
to eclipre the light of tbe carbon, 

Cbemicul Society, March 16.—Prof. Roscoe, president, in 
the chair.—The following papers were read i—On vslen^, ly 
Dr. Armstrong. The bulk of this paper is taken up with a con¬ 
sideration of the valency of carbon in the hydrocarbons, aod 
especially with the formulse proposed by Kekute and others for 
beUKiie. The author condudes that a simple hexagon in which 
carbon acts practically os a triad, agrees best with the various 
reactfons of benzene.—Contributions to the chemical history of 
the aromatic derivatives of methane, by R. MeUola. The author 
investigates tbe action of benzyl ehh^e upon dipheOTlamine, 
and tbe action of oxidising agents upon the product. The sub¬ 
stance thus produced is a green dye, "viridin," which by the 
action of strong sulphuric add fbrmsatiJphonic adds, the alkaline 
nits of one of these adds dyes woollen fabrics from an alkaline 
bath. This eolcur is the chlorideef a bue which the autWhus 
proved to be diphenyl diamidotriphenyl carbinol.--Ou lowe 
comtituenta of min slants, by G. H. Morris.—Tbo lower Trae- 
licms of resin spirit yidd on standing a eryitalSno substanoe. 

I This body has been examined by the author. It has (be fotmuhi 
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C7H]40fHg0 : It is formed from a h]^rocarbon hq>tia C7Ht|, 
billing at 103* - K>4*, contained in resin spirit. The author has 
also studied the action of nitric acid, permau^ate, &c., on 
heptin,—On pentathionic acid, by Wabon Smith and T. Taka¬ 
matsu. The authors reply to criticfcms advanced by I^ewes, 
Spring, Curtius, &c., on their previous work, and give further 
esperiments on the subject.—On the preparation of diethyl 
naphtbylamine, and the action thereon of sulphuric acid at high 
temperatures, and of phosgene gas, by B E. Smith. 

Chemical Society, March 30.—Anniversary Meeting.—The 
president, Prof. Roicoe, F.K.S., gave his annual address, and 
congratulated the Fellows on the satisfactory condition of the 
Soetely, lioth numerically and financially: 1175 Fellows are 
now enrolled on the register.—A ballot was then h^ld for the 
election of Officers and Council, and the following were duly 
elected .■—President, Dr. J. H. Gilbert. Vice-presidents: F. 
A. Abel, Warren De La Rue, E, Frankland, J. H. Glad^tone, 
A, W. Hofmann, W. Odling, Lyon Playfair, II. E. Roscie, 
A. W. Williamson, A. Crum Brown, J. Dewar, P. (rriess, A. 
V. Ilarcourt, L E. Reytiolds, E. Schunck. Secretaries: W. 
H, Perkin, H. E. Armstrong. Foreign Secretary, Hugo Muller. 
Treasurer, W. J. Russell. Ordinary Members of Council: E. 
Atkinson, W. de W. Abney, F. D. Brown, F. R. Japp, IL 
McI.eod, G. H. Makins, E. J. MilKs, L. O. Sullivan, C. Schor- 
1 cm ner, J. M. Thomson, W. Thorp, T. E. Thor(>e. 

Meteorological Society, March 15.—Mr. J, K. I.aughton, 
F.R.A.S., president, in the chair.—I 1 ic following gentlemen 
were elected Fellows of the Sucie'y:—T. II. Baker, J. T. 
Barber, W. H. Jaok.son, Cai>t. J. Siiiipbon, R. F. Sturge, and 
Sir B. T. Sulivan, K.C.B.—The nroident (Mr. J. K. I aughton) 
gave a historical sketch of the different cla--ses of aneiiometers. 
He remarked that anemometers are instruments for measuring 
the strength of the wind ; they are of different classes, according 
as the strength is estimated by the pressure on a surface, or by 
the sreloeity, by its power of suction, or b)| its cooling effects. 
Those that measure pressure may do so either by causing the 
plate which receives the wind to swing backwards along a gra- 
dua ed quadrant, or by bridling, that is, restraining that motion, 
and observing the resistance called into play; or by receiving 
the wind on a plate which can only move backwards, against 
either a spring, a lever attached to a weight, or a column of 
liquid. Others, again, receive the wind on the surface of the 
liquid, and show the pressure by the disturbance of the equili- 
bnum in a siphon tube. At the pre.sent time, and in this 
country, instruments that mea.sure velocity are more generally 

E Tferr^, the type now commonly adoptetl being that known as 
obinson’s cups, in which four heuisi herlcal bowls placed at 
the arms of a horizontal cross cause it to rotate freely as the wind 
blows against them. But many s'ery different instruments have 
bMn used for measuring velocity, the most primitive of which 
wa.s a disc' of cork, fringed with light feathers—a species of 
shuttlecock—travelling freely along a considerable length of fine 
srire stretched in the direction of the wind. Rotation has, how¬ 
ever, been the favourite sray of bringing the motion of the wind 
within reach of the observer, and to get that rotation almost 
eveiy conceivable form of wheel or fan would seem to have 
been tried. What are known as suction anemometers depend on 
the hydraulic principle of the lateral communication of motion by a 
stream. A current of air blowing across the open end of a 
pipe draws the air out of that pipe, causing within it a partial 
vacuum, which, bv various arrangements, can be measur^, the 
relative vacuum depending on the strength or velocity of the 
wind which gives rise to it. Several different methods have been 
adopted for measuring this vacuum : hut, though anemometers 
constructed on this principle take hold of the imagination by 
thelf neatness and simplicity, the unknown amount of disturb¬ 
ance due to friction, or—^wben long pipes are used—to vibration, 
prevent their being received at present as satisfactory gauges of 
the wind’s velocity. Other anemometers have been made on 
the principle that the eviration of water, or the cooling of a 
heated eimace—other things being equal—goes on#t a rate,pro> 
portipnal to the velocity or the wind; but, in pnictice, it hu bemi 
found difRcuh to insure the equality or uniformity of conditims, 
or to make correct allowance for their difference, and at least one 
very iagenioiu instrument, by receiving the air into different pipes, 
rwmng difierent valves according to its varying strength, conset 
them to give out two simultaneous but distinct musical note^ 
the one of which answen to a definite direetioa, the 0^ 
to a defiaite vdoeity. Such things can, at present, only be 
eonsldcrefi as pretty and ingenious toys t thi^ can, undoubt¬ 


edly, mark a difference between one wind and another, but 
are quite unequal to giving exact measure of relative 
and still more absolute force. Even the more generally recog¬ 
nised types of anemometer, the very commonly used pressure 
plates of Mr. Osier, or the revolving cups of the late Dr. 
Robinson, are by no means entirely mtiifoctoiy. The action of 
stream lines in front, or of the partial vacuum behind the 
exposed surface, leads to curious vagaric', difficult to understaud, 
and as yet impossible to correct. But till they are understood 
and corrected, anemometry, as a science, stands on a very un¬ 
certain basis. The President, in conclusion, said that what we 
want is not so much new and improved apparatu-* for registering 
or recording ; for though those we have are not perfect, they are 
far superior to the anemometers they are applied to. What we 
want is rather some radical improvement in the instrument itself 
or ill the tlieory which trauslate!i its action. It is to this that we 
wonid wish more especially to call the attention of all meteoro¬ 
logists.—In connection with this meeting there was an exhibition 
of instruments, consisting of anemometers and new meteoro* 
logical apparatus, &c. The anemometers exhibited were forty- 
five in Tiuuit^cr, and included, among others, those of Beckley, 
Birain, Catur, llageinann, Howlett, T.ind, T.owne, Osier, Oxley, 
Robinson, Ronalds, Somerville, Whewell, and Wild. There 
were a1>o photographs and drawings of old forms of anemo¬ 
meters, damage caused by whirlwinds, &c. 

Zoological Society, Marchzi.—Prof.W. II. Flower, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair,—Mr. J. F.. Harting, F.Z.S., exhibited 
and made remarks on a mummified bird of the genus Sola, and 
some eggs from the guano-cleposit of an idand off the Pacific 
coast of South America.—Mr. Sclater made some remarks on 
“lipotypes”—a new term which he considered convenient, in 
order to designate types of life, the absence of which are cha¬ 
racteristic of a particular district or repon. Thus, Ctrnut and 
Urtm were *'lipolypes” of the Aithhpinn region,—Dr. A. 
Gunther exhibited and made remarks on the skin of a pale 
variety of the I-copard from the Transvaal, Dr. Giinther alsj 
exhibited and remarked upon a specimen of a new Turtle 
{Geotmyda) from Siam.—Mr. R. Bawdier Sharpe exhibited a 
specimen of a Goldfinch from Hungary, sent to him by Dr. J. 
von Madarasr, of the Museum of Buda-Pest, which that geutle- 
nmn had described as Cardwlis r/egntts albiaularis, Mr. Sharpe 
observed that a white-throated variety of the Goldfinch was by 
no means unknown in England.—Dr, Hans Gadaw, C.M.S,, 
read a paper on some points in the anatomy of PUrocles, with 
remarks on its systenmtic position. Detailed dc'-criptions of the 
alimentary organs and of the muscles were given. The author 
took the opportunity of discussing the clossificatory or systematic 
value of the emea in bird-). Then, after pointing out the difficul¬ 
ties of placing the Sand-Grouse in the Avian system, he came to 
the conclu'ion that the Pttroclrtts (Sclater) should l)c considered 
.os a group co ordinate to the Kasore-, Columbm, and Limic 61 .x, 
between which they formed .1 connecting link.—Mr. W.. A. 
Forbe i read a note on a peculiarity of the trachea in the Tsvelve- 
wired Bird of Paradise {StUueides nigra) as observed in a ma'e 
specimen that had recently died in the Society’s Gardens.—Mr. 
Bowdler Sharpe read a note on tiie Strix oustaleti of Hartlaub, 
and pointed out that this bird was none' other than the Grass- 
Owl (Strix Capt. G. E. Shelley gave the descriptions 

of some new speeies of birds which had bMn obtained in the 
neighI>ourhood of Newcastle, Natal These the author pn^sed 
to name Anthus iutleri (a very intere.sting Yellow-breasted Pipit), 
Sphenaacuf naialmns (the Natal representative of S. afrkanm\ 
and S. intermedins (an intermediate form from Kaffraria).— 
Messrs. Godmin and Salvin read a pseper, in which was giv.*n 
the descriptions of some new species of Butterflies of the genus 
Agrias, from the valley of the Amazons.—Mr. E. J. Mien read 
an account of n collection of Crustaceans which had been made 
by M. V. d« Robillard, at the Mauritius. The author called 
special attention to a fine Spider-crab dredged up ^m a depth 
of eighty. fethoBis, which he proposed to name N<m roMlardi. 

Geological Society, March 312.—]. W. Hulke, F.R.S., 
preddent, in the chair,—William Brown, George Thomas 
iVndl, indT Edwin Alfred Walford, were elected Fello-vi of 
the Soc^dy.—The following communications were read:—On a 
fossil ij^ee of CnmMtemu, a freshwater moltoae, from (ho 
Eocene of S^coniess, ^ Lient.-Cot. H. II. Godmu-AaBten, 
F.R.S.—N<^ on the 01 pubis and ischium of Om^ktpris 
enearntrvtm (synonyms—Holke; 

Asr(in part), R. Owen; ChfndrasUatatannu^ R. Owen)* by 
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J. W. Hnlke, F.R.S,, Pm.G.S In thii paper (kt autknr 
reviewed the variona contributions to the knowledge of this 
DfaiiMSur, for which he adopted Prof. Seeley’s generic name 
OrmMtfsUt and employed the name nuamerotm, originally 
appIiedV 1 dm to the genus, as the specific name. He also die* 
corned the aflinities existing between OrmtAtfsis and certain 
other Dinosaurs, such as Citeotmrus and the American genera 
Cttmar9smrtat AtlafUpsamnu, and Mroufosauntt, He then 
described the pubis and Ischium which have recently been 
acquired by the British Museum from the collection of the late 
Rev. W. Fox, by whom they were purchased, together with the 
finest typical tMracic vertebrs of OmUkoptiu —On Nautita- 
Munis ptsiiius (Fraas), an amphibious reptile having affinities 
with the terrestrial Nothosauria and with the marii.e Plesiosauria, 
by Prof H. G. Seeley, F.R.S. Thete remains come from the 
Lettenkohle, a stratum between the Upper Muschelkolk and 
Keuper, and were obtained at Hoheneck, about 9 miles north of 
Stuttgart. They have been already noticed by Dr. Fraas under 
the name of Simosaunu fusUltu ; but the palate difiera much 
fom that of this genus, and from all others that are known. 
NmstieQsaurus is the smallest representative of the Plesiosauria 
yet known, and has a special interest as exhibiting hind limbs 
with the characterihtics of a terrestrial animal, while the fore¬ 
limbs are modified into paddles. 

Victoriu (Philosophical) Institute, April 3.—A paper on 
materialism was read. 


Aesdttny of Sciences, March 27.—M. Jamin in the chair. 
—The following papers were readDouble decompositions of 
haloid salts of silver, by M. Berthclot.—On the velocity of pro- 
poMtion of explosive phenomena in gases, by MM. Berthelot 
and Vicille. Small detonators (of fulminate) h.'id been used, 
breaking circuits or the waves passed; and the velocity observed 
is now »own to be independent of these. It is also found in¬ 
dependent of the diameter of the tubes beyond 5 nun.^Instan- 
taiiMUS photographs of birds in flight, by M. Marey.—-On the 
variations observed in the herring fishery on the Norwegian 
coasts, by M. Broch. These variations, long recorded at Bergen, 
seem to depend on the movements of large banks of animalculsr, 
which are ffie herring’s ibod, towards or away from tha coast; 
and thase displacemants ore probably due to variations in marine 
currents and dominant win^ which reonire investigation,— 
Pint succour to the wounded on the battlefield, by M. Fournier. 
He inciivates, in photopaphs, means that may be used, where 
ambulanoe-nid cannot be bad.—Comet discovered in America, 
on March 19, 1S82; observations at Marseilles Observatory, by 
M. Coggia,—Observations of the comet at Paris Observatory, 
by M. Bigourdan.—Observations of solar protuberances, faculw, 
and ^ts at the Observatory of the Roman College during the 
fourth quarter of 18S1, by M. Tacchlni. Inter Mia, the protu¬ 
berances diminished in number, from a maximum in September; 
bnt they were nearly twice as numerous as in the same quarter 
of i8ha Their height and extent had increased very little, 
fiiwts and foculie showed, as before, two maxima between ±10* 
and ijo®.—On hypercycles, hj M. Laguerre.—On Pfaff’s 
problem, by M. Darboux.—On a group of linear substitutions^ 
by M. Picard.—On discontinuous groups, by M. Poincar^.—On 
the application of the resistance of materials to the pieces of 
machines, by M. LMut^,—On the oomfuessibility of gases, by 
M. Sarran. Clannss’ formula represents, with much exactness, 
the compressibility of six gases studied.—On the relation 
A » o relative to gases, and on the law of dilatation of 
these sabstoBcct at constant volwnc, by M. Ami^.—On a 
certain da^8 of equipetential figures, and on M. Dechanne’s 
hydranlk imitations, by M. Gn^bbsid.—Telephonic Indicator 
the toruon and velomty of rotation of the motor-axis of 
madiines, and conscqaeatly of the work, by M, Racio. 
llis enables a single observer to make the meosuremento at 
a distaaGe. The ^ndple is that of the iadnetion balance.— 
Action of telephonic currents on the galvanometer, by M. de 
Chafdonnet. Sounds of nmfnnn intensHy do not affect a sen¬ 
sitive galvanometer, bnt ffie needle is deflected when the Jkitendty 
varies, the direction bein^ optMiitle in ineccare and decrease. 
This is easily explained.—On the ebsoiptios-Bpeetrun ef oson^ 
by M. Chaf^. The neetnun is more chtinderistfe than any 
mher prop^es; the anuiir spehlRes the wawa-tengths of the 
bands, and describes their appesihiiea and eirder ef ooeorrenee 
nnder varying oonditions.—Rcsearehes en ciaeM, by AIM 
MaiUert Thurdatae to aethm cf oaond hn oqpnje tfaMdra, 


on several metallic oxides and sulphides, and on salts whose 
bases are susceptible of suroxidatlon.—Action of tSkoline soln- 
tions on protoxide of tin, by M. Ditte.—Experimental rcseandw 
on the constitution of cements and the theory of their hardening, 
by M. de Cbatelier. He examined thin plates of Portlaail 
cement wUh the poltrising microscope, and indicates the sub¬ 
stances present and those produced in'>hmeiiing.—Oneamphol- 
urethane, by M. Halles.—Action of qyaaogen on sodised 
menthol, by M. Arth.—Preparation of pure carbon for electrie 
lighting, by M. Jacqaelain. The method is, directing a current 
of dry chlorine for thirty hours on several kilogrammes of 
crayons of retort-carbon heated to a bright red, and afterwards 
ktUng carburet of hydrogen vapour circulate slowly among them 
for five or six hours ; another method, action of fused caustic 
potash or soda; a third, action of hydrofluoric acid. 1 be author 
also prepares directly pure graphitoid carbon by decomposition 
of o^anic substances through heat. A photometric table of 
different carbons is given.—Intestinal digestion, by M. Duclanx. 
—The microsymas of the stomadial glands and their digestive 
power; reply to the question, Does the stomach digest itsMf ? by 
M. Bd^amp. The stomachal mucous membrane is digested by 
the micro^mas, but the production of new cells is superior to 
the consumption.—Resrarches on pancreatic albuminoses, by U. 
Bdchamp.-^n trichinse in salt meat, by M. Colin. Americaa 
I salt meat, as now imported, may, only in tore cases, transmit 
1 trichinosis where the pieces are recent, or large and badly-im¬ 
pregnated.—Similarity of effects of central and cortical lesions 
I of the. brain, by M. Couty.—On the reproductive apparatns 
of star-fishes, by MM. Perrier and Poirier.-Development of 
the ovum of JWiveryfie eamta, by M. de Varenne.—On the 
present state of monetary and note circulation, with some indi¬ 
cations as to modifications following on extension of the metric 
system, by M. de Malarce. England uses relatively the fewest 
monetary instruments (metallic or note money); France much 
more. The total for the former is 4,800 million francs, for the 
latter 8,600 million. 

Vienna 

Imperial Academy of Sciencea, March 3a—L. I, Fitringer 
in the chair.—J. Bairand, *' SystSme silurien du centre de 
Bobdme” (vol. vi., containing the Acephal^ with 361 tables).— 
M. Kovatsch, on the sand covering of Venice and its causes.— 
U. John, on the vapour density ofbromine.—On the knowledge 
of amine bases of s^ndoiy alcohols, by the same.—F. Reinitier, 
studies on the reaction of acetates of chromium, iron, and alu¬ 
minium.—An analysis of a vegetable fat, by the same.—T. 
Pttiuj, on radiant electrode-matter (ii.).—E, Tan^, on the divi¬ 
sion of nuclei of Spirogyra cells.—F. Berwerth, on the chemical 
composition of amphiholes.—Dir. Steindadmer, batrachologieal 
contributions.—G. Tsehennak, on the meteorites that fell near 
Mocs (Transylvania).—£. Weiss reported on the elements and 
ephemeris of the comet dlscoverea by Mr. Wells at Boston 
( 17 . S. A.) on March i8| computed at the Vienna Observatory by 
E. Holetschek. 
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THE COINS OF THE JEWS 
The International Numismata Orientalia. Vol. ii. Coins 
of the Jews. Uy Frederic W. Madden, M.R.A.S. 
(London : Triibner and Co., 1881.) 

HIS goodly quarto of nearly 350 pages, illustrated by 
279 woodcuts, forms the second volume of the 
International Nximismata Crientalia, A\liich has been for 
some lime in course of publication under, we believe, the 
chief editorship of Mr, Edward Thomas. The work now 
before us may be regarded as being virtually a second 
edition of Mr. Madden’s “ History of Jewish Coinage and 
of Money in the Old and New Testaments,” wiiich was 
published in 1864; but in many respects the book has 
been so much enlarged, and wc venture to think im¬ 
proved, that it may almost take rank as a new work. 
Any summary of the strictly numismatic details of such a 
publication would be out of place in the pages of Nature, 
but the public interest in all modem researches in the 
Holy Land, such as those carried on under the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and the success that has attended the 
foundation of the Society of Iliblical Archeeology, prove 
the strong hold which, in this, and indeed in all Christian 
countries, the cradle of our religion retains. 

Of contemporary witnesses of history, coins are among 
the best, but since the days of Bayer, the Archdeacon of 
Valentia, who wrote ** De Nummis Hebrseo-Samaritanis ” 
Just a century ago, there was a lull in the study of this 
branch of numismatics until within the last thirty years, 
when the labours of De Sauloy, Cavedoni, Levy, Von 
Werlhof, Reichardt, Madden, Garnieei, Menbacber, and 
others began. The results of these labours, incorporated 
in Mr. Madden’s present work, contrast strangely with 
Pinkerton's estimation of the Jewish coinage, as expressed 
in his Essay on Medals, which for many years was almost 
the only work of the kind accessible in F.nglish. The 
first edition appeared in 1784, but even in the third 
edition of 1808 we read :— 

"The Hebrew shekels—which are of silver—and brass 
coins with Samaritan characters would have been put 
before, were not, most of them, later than the Christian 
eera, and generally the fabrication of modern Jews. At 
any rate the same impression of a aprig on one side and a 
vase on the other runs through all the coins of that bar¬ 
barous nation ; and the admission of but one of them is 
rightly esteemed to be almost a disgrace to a cabinet." 

Certainly so far as art is concerned, the best and earliest 
of the Jewish coins compare unfavourably with those of 
the contemporary Seleucid rulers in Syria. For it must 
not bp imagined that the Jewish shekel, notwithstanding 
its frequent mention in Scripture, was at any time an 
actual piece of coined money before the days of the Mac¬ 
cabees—or at the earliest, the time of Alexander the 
• Great and the high priest Jaddua. If we accept the views 
of Dr. Merzbacher, who is probably the most competent 
jut^e in this matter, the earliest of the Jewish shekels 
were not struck until B.c. 141*140, when those dated 
.1^4 the year one, were coined. These pieces are of 
silver, about the size of our shillings, and fully twice «s 
thick, and range in date from the year i to 5. Half 
shekds are known up to the year 4. The devices on the 
Vol. XXV.—No. 650 


shekels are, on the one side, a cup or chalice, with the 
legend Shehel Israel; and on the other, wliat 

has been termed Aaron’s rod, but what more resembles 
three lilies on one stem, and the legend Jerusalem ike 
Holy. It is a curious circumstance, that on the coins of 
the first year, Jerusalem is spelt without a yod, and Holy 
is without the article and without the vav, 

Jerushalem kedoshnh ; while on the later coins the legend 
is always pjtynpn ^^'^aTt>.,JerHshalaivi ha-kedoshah. 

Resides the silver coins, there is a copper coinage in¬ 
scribed with "the year four,” but it seems somewhat 
doubtful whether it belongs to the same period as the 
shekels bearing the same date. Possibly future finds of 
coins with the shekels and other pieces cither Jewish or 
foreign intermixed may settle the question not only of 
contemporaneity, but of actual date. The fact of the 
coins of the fourth )ear bearing upon them the legend, 
“ The redemption of Zion,” as well as the shape of some 
of the letters, points to thetiC coins belonging to a later 
date than the shekels. At the same time the fabric looks 
as if they were of earlier date than the coins of the 
revolts, shortly to be mentioned. 

Of John llyrcanus, Judas Aristobulus, and Alexander 
Jannxus there are numerous copper coins of undoubted 
attribution. The Hcrods and Agrippas are also well 
represented; but among the most interesting, and at the 
same time perplexing coins of the series are those wkifih 
were struck under the revolts against the Roman power, 
from A,J>. 66 to 70, under Vespasian, and again under 
Hadrian, from A.D. 13210135. Without entering into aty 
details with regard to these coins, it may be worth whde 
to mention some of the devices upon them and to add a 
few wards as to their polmographical bearing. Although 
portraits occur on coins of some of the Idumman prinoet), 
the representation of any living creature is carefully 
avoided on all the more purely Jewish pieces. A favourite 
device is the palm tree, like which " the righteous shall 
flourish”; though this was also a common device on coins 
of Carthage. The lulakf or bunch of “ branches o^gqodly 
trees," and the etkrog, or citron, such as were carried at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, also make their appearance on 
the coins. The vine leaf and the bunch of grapes, pro¬ 
bably typical of “ the vineyard of the Lord of hosts, being 
the house of Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant 
plant,” are often represented. The flagons and cups, and 
the lyres or "stringed instruments” and trumpets, are 
probably symbolical of the Temple worship; and on 
some of the shekels of the revolts we find a gateway 
which not improbably represents the Beautiful Gate of 
the Temple. 

From a palsographical point of view the Jewish coinage 
is of great value as definitely fixing the ordinary forms of 
certain letters at given dates. This part of the subject is 
i well illustrated by a folding plate comprising some thirty 
I alphabets, from the ninth century b.c. to the tenth century 
after the Christian era. To these is prefixed an alphabet 
I selected from Egyptian hieratic characters, from which 
; M. Francois Lenormant and others have maintained that 
the early Phoenician alphabet was derived. Such a deri¬ 
vation appears to us at the best problematical; but it 
would be too much of a digression here to enter into the 
question. It is more to the purpose tP note that while 
there is in the main a close correspondence between the 
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letters on the early shekels and those on the Moabite 
stone, and on the inscription of Esmunazar, there is in 
the case of some letters on the copper coins of the 
Asmonsean family, wbicljtrare regarded as being but a few 
years later in date, a mar\ed divergence. This is notably 
the case with the letters n, 1, and &; and singularly 
enough these three letters revert to the forms emplo)ed 
on the silver shekels on some of the coins struck during 
the revolts, though the position rtf the letters is in some 
cases changed. Possibly the modification in the cha* 
racters is due to their being so much smaller on the 
copper coins than on the silver. The persistence of the 
Phoenician or, as it may here be called, the Jewish or 
Samaritan character, is well exemplified by the legend on 
the shekel. It is of course retrograde, or to be read from 
right to left. The legend stands IpH, 

but when reversed, and the position of some of the charac* 
tors slightly altered, it comes out as iPL a«PAL, 
in which SQL ISR.'VL can at once be seen, especially by 
eyes to which the Greek 2 ami P are familiar. 

Any notice of Mr. M.adden's book would be incomplete 
without some reference to the Roman coins struck in 
commemoration of the Conquest of Judma, of which 
excellent woodcuts are given. “ Beneath her palm here 
sad Judaea weeps,” while the captive warrior with his 
hands bound behind him, .and his armour strewn upon the 
ground admirably typifies “ How are the mighty fallen, 
and the weapons of war perished! ” The sections devoted 
to money in the New Testament and to counterfeit 
Jewish coins will be read by many with interest, while 
the opening chapters on the early use of silver and gold, 
and on the invention of coined money, contain an excel* 
lent summary of our present knowledge. To the numis¬ 
matist a work like the present is of special value, but we 
think that the ordinary student who neither knows nor 
cares in the smallest degree for coins as tangible objects 
for study or collection, will find much to reward him for a 
perusal of the non-numismatic parts of the volume, while 
to thwtheologian, and especially to the student of Jewish 
history, much of the information here contained is almost 
indispensable. John Evans 


T//OMPSOJV*S LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY 
EUmtntary Lessons in Electricity and Ma^tism. By 
Silvanus P. Thompson, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.A.S., Professor 
of Experimental Physics in University College, Bristol. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 1S81.) 

E arc glad to welcome a really admirable attempt 
to place before students the modern doctrines 
concerning electricity and magnetism in a popular but 
reasonably accurate form.^ Tbe book begins with a rapid 
historical sketch of the long known facts on which it is 
the cu-tom to dilate in every elementary text-book on 
electricity; but tbe historical statements indicate by little 
additional details that they have not been simply copied 
from the joint-stock property of text-book writers, but 
that some original authorities have been referred to. 
This portion of the book occupies the first 190 pages, and 
it does not call for special remark; the Ulustiatlons are, 
as a rule, feniiliar ones, but there is a very convenient 
magnetic map of England for 1888 as a frontispiece; and 
ever) thing relating to the use of iron filings is well and 


clearly put, as would naturally bo expected^ The author's 
statements of the well-worn facts are moreover interspersed 
frith notes and characterhtic touches which redeem them 
from dulness. 

The second half of the book commences in Chap. IV. 
with the principle of electrostatic measurement and the 
definition of potential, which the author proceeds to apply 
to various cases; and he succeeds in giving tbe theory of 
attracted disk electrometers and of the capacity of con¬ 
densers in a way which it is very satisfactory to find in so 
sm.!!! a book. It is in the possession of this more strictly 
scientific information that the book differs from its pre¬ 
decessors in the same line, and we think the author has 
shown much ingenuity in contriving to pack into so small 
a compass not only all the ordinary popularly known 
facts, but also a considerable amount of more advanced 
science, which will be most acceptable to teachers and to 
students, who have long been accustomed to a great gap 
between mere experimental treatises on the one hand, 
and advanced mathematics on the other. 

After the chapter on Electrostatics comes one on Elec¬ 
trodynamics and Magnetic Measurements, which is very 
well done, though necessarily too concise to be in all parts 
readily intelligible to a beginner. It contains a reference 
to Rowland’s convection experiment and to Hall’s effect. 
The chapter which follows, on Ohm’s law, is perhaps the 
least satisLictory in the book. We are not satisfied with 
the statement of Ohm's law, nor with what is said con¬ 
cerning the meaning and measurement of resistance. 
Towards the end of the book comes a brief account of 
the Siemens’ and Gramme machines, of Plantd cells, of 
telegraphs, telephones, and the electric light. There is 
also a chapter on “Electro-Optic.o,” which refers to Dr. 
Kerr’s discoveries and to Maxwell’s theory of light. 

If it is necessary to say anything by way of general 
criticism, it is that the author sometimes shows a disposi* 
(ion to theorise a little too bfildly, and to state without 
qualification, and with an air of certainty and completeness, 
views concerning the nature of electricity, which, though 
undoubtedly they have some truth in them, i.e. which 
certainly are steps towards the truth, yet have no finality 
about them, and which require to be cautiously worded 
and expressed lest they should mislead. For instance, 
his statements in the preface that “ electricity is not tw& 
but that, "whatever it is, it is not matter and 

not energy*'; that "it may be heaped up in some places 
and will do work in returning to its former level distribu¬ 
tion," are all, considered strictly, unjustifiable dogmas of 
tbe kind we have mentioned. A student ought to be 
puzzled by the unqualified stateifient " riiat more elec¬ 
tricity can be made to appear at one place and less at 
another” when he has learnt from Maxwell that it always 
behaves exactly like an incompressible fluid of which ^ 
space is completely full. Neither are we altogether 
disposed to approve of the phrase " Conservation of Elec¬ 
tricity," by which the author seems to set much store. 

However, all these doctrines are immense improve¬ 
ments on the old forms of the fluid theory, and, being 
steps towards truth, will probably do far more go^ than 
harm. We are fully impressed with the necessity in teach¬ 
ing of getting some ideas into the heads of the students to 
begin with, and of potlibing them up os much as possible 
afterwards. 
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On the whole» then, while wc have not been able to 
find any statement which is certainly and distinctly 
wrong, we find a very great deal which is not only 
certainly and distinctly right but which is also exactly 
that concerning which a real student desires, but has 
hitherto been unable to obtain, information; and the 
whole is well and clearly written, We cannot therefore 
too strongly recommend teachers to adopt it at once as 
their text-book. O. J. L. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

The Tea Industry in Indiaj a Review of Finance and 

Labour, and a Guide for Capitalists and Assistants. 

By Samuel Baildon, author of “Tea in Assam,” &c. 

(London : W. H. Allen and Co., 1882.) 

The history of the discovery and introduction of what is 
generally known .as Chinese tea, though often to'.d, has a 
special interest to a very large proportion of the inha¬ 
bitants of the civilised world. In every country, indeed, 
on the face of the globe, the people use some beverage 
which they know as tea, and which is prepared in a 
similar way to that in use amongst ourselves, namely, by 
infusion, and often, though made from the foliage of 
indigenous plants, having the same chemical properties as 
true tea. Considering the enormous money value the culti¬ 
vation of the tea plant represents not only in this country, 
but in China and also in India, where it is continually 
extending, it follows that works on this special industry 
would meet with a wide circulation amongst planters, and 
managers and directors of tea companies, notwithstanding 
that boo’«s and papers on the subject are by no means 
scarce. 

The work before us is one which, though containing a 
a good deal of information on the practical working and 
financial aspects of tea planting is, moreover, written in 
a style that will be generally acceptable, especially among 
young planters, who have their way to make in the plant¬ 
ing world, and who want the dry details or drudgery of a 
planter’s routine of toil stated in a clear and at the same 
time easy manner. 

We will not follow Mr. Baildon through alt his 
chapters. A glance at the introduction will prove that 
his reason for writing the book has been to show that 
India is the country from whence we get the finest teas, 
and that it is also the country where wc may look in future 
years for the bulk of our supply, holding out inducements, 
as many districts do, for the investment of capital and the 
application of bodily health and talent. In Chapter II., 
on “ India the Home of the Tea Plant,” quotations are 
largely made from the published works of well-known 
botanical authorities^ to show that though cultivated from 
such a remote period in China that the plant is truly 
indigenous to India. The legends connected with the 
origin or discovery of the tea plant in China are told, one 
of which refers its discovery to the year of grace 510. 
The author points out that these legends do not prove 
that tea was discovered in a wild state in China, “The 
earliest mention," he says, “tells of people using it, and 
it may be inferred therefrom that they cultivated it. 
Precise and accurate information is obtainable as to the 
actual discovery of tea in Assam, nway from habitations 
and in dense jungles far from 'cultivated gq>uods.'. But 
similar information is not obtainable in connection with 
to* fiwt days'of tea amongst the Chinese.” 

Referring to the altered character of certain districts in 
India now under tea cultivation, Mr. Baildon says. “ Where 
once iungle and its deadly miasma concealed tne riches 
and importance of the province, hundreds of thousands 
ej acres of open land are now to be seen planted with tea. 
C^pared with past times Assam is no longer a howling 
wildness, and the change from hundreds of miles « 
waste into cultivated land nas altered almost everything.” 


In proof of the superiority of Indian over China teas, 
the author advances many arguments and anecdotes 
of a powerful nature, which, however, may be summed up 
in the simple statement “ that it is systematically used to 
fortify tea from China,” and tlfet there is only one case 
on record of anything approaching adulteration of Indian 
tea. It is stated that “every pound offered for sale in 
England can be gu.aranteed as absolutely pure," and this 
is its reputation with the trade. Mr. Baildon's statements 
on this head are, we Iwlieve, an honest record of facts, 
for it is well known that Indian teas are largely used in 
this country for mixing with inferior China teas. This 
system is well known as “blending," and is slated to be 
resorted to because the public taste has not yet become 
educated to the fiuvour of Indian leas alone. The 
English tea drinker, however, is rapidly assuming a taste 
for the Indian produce, and the demand for Indian lea is 
already very great. 

On the question as to the kind of men likely to succeed 
as tea planters in India, Mr. Baildcn has a great deal to 
say, and is very' outspoken in what he docs say. His 
estimate of a successful planter is evidently drawn from a 
thoroughly practical experience, and w ill no doubt serve to 
encourage some, as it will to discourage others. 

The book has been carefully revised, and is unusually 
free from blunders, the author widely omitting to go into 
the botanical character of the tea plants any more than a 
reference to the names under which the forms have been 
described. 


A Tpvatise on the Theory of Determinants; with 

Graduated Sets of Exercises for Use in Colleges and 

Schools. .By T. Muir, M.A., F K.S.E. (London; 

Macmillan, 1882.) 

There has l^en a tendency of late among some of our 
mathematical writers to spcciali.te their labours; thus, 
Dr. C. Taylor has confined his woik chiefly, if not mainly, 
to the geometry of conics; and our present author, to the 
subject of determinants. This is, wc think, a good 
practice. Mr. Muir is no novice, and has done good 
work in this field, much of which is original We have 
long desiderated some such work as this. Mr. Scott's is 
very able, but we cannot but think it is hard for junior 
students. Mr. Muir, W'e are disposed to believe, has made 
the introduction to the subject easier for this class, at the 
same time that he brings before the reader all thaf could 
be expected in a text-book. The work before us consists of 
three chapters, the two first of which do not err on the 
side of brevity; but this fulness serves a purpose, viz^ 
“that the reader may become thoroughly familiarised 
with the definition,” which, by the way, is too long for 
us to reproduce here. Though the enunciation is long, 
the idea is easily grasped, and when taken in connection 
with the illustrations, is not likely to give much trouble 
to the student to master it. These chapters, as indeed 
the remaining one also, are copiously illustrated by 
graduated exercises. The third chapter is much more 
condensed in style, and treats of determinants of special 
form, vii. continuants, alternants, symmetric determinants, 
Skew determinants, and Pfalfians, compound determinants, 
and determinants whose elements are differential coeffi¬ 
cients of a set of functions, to wit Jacobians, Hessians, and 
Wrontkians. 

Id a fiqal chapter is given an interesting historical and 
BibUogrtohical Survey, from which the reader learns that 
contributions have been made to the subject from the 
puUKcatiqp of the germinal idra (long unfruitful) by Leib¬ 
nitz in down to this present work. We may refer 
for further information to the chronological “List, of 
Writings on Determinants” (1693-18801 published by 
Mr. Muir in tbe Quarterly Journal of Mathematics fpr 
October. 1881. This, the completest list we have seen, 
was to have formed part of the presem work. Though 
we have carefully read the book through, vrith the excep¬ 
tion of the exercises, wc have detected nut three or four 
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typo|raphical errors. There aft appended “ Results of 
the Exercises.” We take leave of Mr. Muir with the 
hope that he may be soon called upon to revise his book, 
with a view to the issue of a second and succeeding 
editions. 

Experimental Chemistry for Junior Students W. Emer¬ 
son Reynolds. Part II. Non-Metals. (London ; 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1882.) 

TffiJi is a most excellent little book on experimental 
chemistry, and should be especially useful to medical 
students, for whom it is chiefly designed. 

There is a very large amount of useful information and 
descriptions of experiments in clear, but not too common¬ 
place language, to make a beginner using the book feel at 
any loss when he shall conic to use a larger work. The 
experiments are numbered for reference, and are also in 
most cases explained by an equation in symbols. 

The student who works through this book will cer¬ 
tainly know something practical of chemistry, as it can 
scarcely be used as a cram book. 

We notice that in some of the formulae and equations 
the symbols are adorned with dashes, which it is to be 
hoped have been explained in the first part, otherwise 
they would be somewhat misleading, or at least confusing 
to students at the stage at which they commence to use 
the book. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
\Tht Editor dots not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to rdum, 
or to correspond with the loriters of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous eommumeaiions. 

ITke Editor urgently requests eorrespondents to keep their titers 
as short as^ possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to ensure the apfearattce even 
of eommunieations containing interesting and novel faets.^ 

Vivisection 

Ik Naturs (voI. x.xv. p. 48a) there is a letter signed "Anna 
Kingsford,” to which I feel compelled to reply. Not that 1 
contemplate convincing your correspondent of her error, for 1 
have onWfvts to offer; I write only for the unprejudiced por¬ 
tion of the English public, to protest with indignation against 
the cahminies regarding physiology and so-called vivisection, 
especially ft's practised here hy Prof. Schiff. 

The theoretical arguments for and against vivisection have 
been di-.cu<-.<!ed to satiety j I wish to keep strictly to a question 
of facts, and the only passages in Mrs. Kingsford^ letter against 
which I protest, are the words, " the horrible tortures perpe- 
trate<l by Professors Schiff, Mantegazzo, and Paul Bert” ; "the 
atrocities of vivisection ”; “ the prolonged and exquisite tor¬ 
ments to which domrtlic animals are subjected"; and other 
similar passages. In the first place, Mrs. Kingsford .shows how 
ignorant she is of the subject she undertakes to enlighten the 
public upon, by mentioning Mantegazza a.s "a fair type" of a 
Continental vivisector, when the truth U that Mante|;^zza did 
long ago make some experiments on living animalr, but has not 
done so for very many years, is, in fact, not a vivisector. 

As 1 have not been in Prof. Paul Bert’s laboratory, and have 
therefore not been an eye-witness of his methods, I will say 
nothing of the attack against him. 

I now come to Prof. Schiff, who, of all livlag physiologists, 
is the one who carries out the most numerous experiments, and 
who may therefore iairl^ he taken as a typical representative of 
phy-<iological research on the Continent. Having been for the 
fast two years constaafiy in the learned professor's laboratory 
(and, I may add, in a perfectly Independmt position), 1 am able 
to give authoritative testimony as to his methods of smdy, and 
this testimony », that never daring this time was vivisection 
practised on a feeliag animal; and flMve repeatedly heard Prof. 
Schiff (whose word no one wdll dare to doubt) declare that he 
never in bis life had operated <m an animal that conid fed pain 
-4 fact which any one who knows this pre eminently humane 
and kind man, will readily emderttsiBd, 1 do not say that no 
vivisections are oarrled cat; on the contrary, often several 
operations included onder this comprehensive denomination are 


performed in one day, bat never so as to cause pain. Either the 
animal is in-tantaneously killed by a puncture in the " utid iilla 
oblongata,” and ariificial respiration set up, or it is completely 
anmsthetised, and Prof. .SchifTs first care is always to see that 
this has been properly done. The trial with the eyeball is a 
sure criterion, 'I he ana:sthetised animals are eventually kiUed 
in the same manner as the others, while .still completely uncon¬ 
scious : few other dogs have such a painless death. In those 
cases u here animals which have been operated on are kept alive 
for ulterior observations, the liest proof that they do not suffer 
pain is the excellent appetite and healthy appearance of the dogs 
ill the school of medicitic here, where they are, moreover, 
excellently welMiniiscd and fed, for Prof. Schiff says; “I like 
my dogs to Ijc well cared for in every way." So much for the 
"horrible tortures" perpetrated on the continent. 

I may be allowed to repeat a few words fallen from Prof. 
Schiff's mouth as clnaracterlstic of the man. On one occasion I 
heard him say : "I cannot bear the letut pain being inflicted on 
animals;" on another, seeing me petting a dog which was to be 
experimented upon, he said; "one must never careu a dog 
before an operation, for otherwise, althougli one knows it feeU 
no pain, one’s hand is not steady for cutting." 

It is true that there do exist experiments in which the animal 
must retain con«dousness in order that the effects may be 
watched; but just because the animal would suffer pain, theite 
experiments are never carried out by Prof. Schiff. 

Prof. Schiff has repeatedly invited his calumniators (both 
publicly and privately) to come to his laboratory, which is open 
nt every hour of the day to all who wish to form an unbiased 
opinion on the methods of vivisection, and to see with their own 
eyes the real facts of the case ; not one has ever accepted this 
invitation—which shows hou' deep the love of truth is in some 
hearts. B.Sc., .Studknt of Medicine 

Geneva, April 6 

Precious Coral 

I WAS very much interested in Prof. Moseley’s note on " Pre* 
cious Coral,’’ which apijearcd in Nature (vol. xxv. p. 510). 
Ihtrtng, or rather after our deep-sea explorations in the Meditct’ 
ranenn, last summer, the Washington passed a week exploring 
the coDnl-yielding i)anks between Sicily and Capo Bon (Africa); 
we were lUso therefore on the coral-banks of Sciacea, Most of 
the coral 1 saw—I mean, of course, precious coral—was dead 
and blackened, and 1 saw large quantities In the .same state, and 
from the same locality at Naples. At the extreme edge of 
the Sciacea bank is the extinct volcano, now coverod with a 
few fathoms nf water, known ax Ferdinandca or Graham's 
Island. I believe that the eruption of that volcano may explain 
the quantities of dead coral around. As to the black colour, I 
am of opinion that it may be due to the decomposition of organic 
matter, rather than to the presence of binoxidc of manganese; 
some of the bottom samples which I collected at various depths, 
turned quite black after a few weeks. The disappearance of the 
black colour on prolonged exposure to the sun, would, I believe, 
confirm mv view. It mast also be borne in mind that precious 
coral, in the Mediterranean at least, never is found in mud or in 
muddy water#, but grows mostly on a regular coral-rock formed 
by Madrepom of different species. 

I have often beard of Japane-se coral, and saw some fine 
samples at the International Fishery Exhibition of Berlin, in 
1880; they came from Okinava, or Kotshi, where, in 1877, a 
quantity of the value of 9000 dollars was collected. It is this 
.species whidi has been called Coralliutn secundum by Prof. 
Dana, if I am not mistaken. 

A third species or variety of precious coral Is found near the 
Cape de Verd Islands, especially San Jago; it has been distin* 
gulsbed by Prof. Targioni as C. luhrani. 

final*, I may add that very little precious eotal is found 
off Torre del Greco, from which place most of the oorsl fisher¬ 
men hail, and in which place much of the coral collected Is 
worked. Henry Hillybr Gioudli 

R. Istituto di Studi Superiori in Firense, April 6 

Phenological ObMtVRttonnonSnrly Flowtn and Winter 
Tempnmturen 

Tub relation of temperattire to the earlinen of (he season is 
too obvious to be ove^kcd, but methods of Tepiwaiditt it 
numerically are of eoastderabte interest. Sinoe t 878 thb Ms 
been done for about thirty stations In the United Khifdom by 
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obaenwtkm on tbe fint appMimncfr of a ficlected series of thirty 
flowen. The resnlts have been published in tabular form in the 
NaturalMsiory/tunu^. Thus the means for all the 900 ob- 
•ervatlona (thirty plants at thirty station*} give an accurate corn* 
porison of the relative flowerings in different seasons. The valtws 
for the four years (1878-81), r^oning in days from January i, 
ara93» 1I5> io3f and ill, respectively, giving a mean date of 
105'3. It will be seen that, when such observations have been 
condiKted over a sufficient period, important values can be de¬ 
duced as to the relation between the mean temperature and the 
mean dote of flowering; that is, between tempeiature and 
vegatabk growth. Tbe comparison ought, poqbably, to be 
mw with the mean temperature of the sue mon^s from 
December to May, the flowers having been chosen so as> to be all. 
out by or near tbe close of the latter month. 

Tw December (if not Nonrmnber) should be brought in will 
be appitnnt from the comparison of warmth and flowers in tbe 
following tableHere the total numbtr of finotrs found in 
Noam Is compared with the mean temperature for the four, fhret, 
and two preewing taionths. The flower observations were made 
in the Christmas holidays, at Street, Somerset, chiefly by my¬ 
self ; a few, however, were by friends at Bridgwater twelve 
miles to the west. The periods were, for the four weeks begin¬ 
ning about December K; but began a week later, and lasted 
only three weeks, in 1879-80 and 1880-81. For th<he years, 
tberefore, an addition has been made of alxmt one-ninth of the 
nnmber actually seen (31 and 82); as comparison with other 
years shows that to be the proportion added in tbe fourth week, 
^ain, in the first season, 1876-7, only 20 flowers were seen at 
Street, for I then had no idaa of the numbers to be found by a 
little searching. The correction made by comparison with 
Sidcot, in the Mendips, eighteen miles N.E., where for the four 
seasons, 1877 to 1880, respectively, 59, 62, l6, and 13 wild 
flowers were noted in January, Possibly, more experience would 
have slightly enlarged the garden list. 

The temjiratura are supplied by Wm. S. Clark, whose obser¬ 
vations go back over twenly-five years. 


1878-79 


Mean teinperiUuro. 



L 

Oct, 

'"""1 

Nov.j Dec. 

55 I 135*! '3‘>8 

8 /S , 3 J'o 
10 u* 45*6 

*9 : 8*'J, 377 
8 H 1 1833 

577 55'<> 
53 3 ! 4^ s 
57 7 ' 5'-7 
St* 4 1 50 4 
59‘9,45'o 
55 5 46 * 

j43« 43‘3 
! 4S'4.4i>'3 
; 38 <>|3« '4 
39 3 ! 3r*u 

1 4» .5 1 43'4 
i 49'o 40'-» 


kmosUniospino* 


44 9 i 4o’<’ 
44'4 , 40 '* 
47'8'43'<» 
477 4JM 


Now, on comparing these numliers, wo find that the plant 
totals do not vary precisely according to any of the eight tem¬ 
perature columns, though closely rel.-ilcd to, the Ixst. That is, 
the amount of curly and late flowering is most affected by the 
temperature of the last two months in the year. In 18^1, tbe 
number of flowers was reduced by the severe frosts early in 
which pr.'tctically cut off the last week of observation, 
rhe large number as compared to temperature in 1877-8, ap¬ 
pear! to b# explained by ihc regular decrease of warmth, without 
any great cold to out off autumn stragglers. The comparative 
fewness of these in the pvesent sea.son (40 out of 88) should be 
tuenbed to tbe abundance of ncw-comeni. 

T^ the weather dwing the period is of less effect than that 

-.u “ evident by comparing this season 

with 1979- 80, when the three weeks were the warmest of any 
season under consideration. 

We have already seen that the Sidcot observations confirm 
totals, though different, not varying very 
fft^ly. The same is true of ohscrvationi in Devon andXorn- 
^ 1 , wh^ in 1876-7 Mr. W. B. Waterfall observed 103 wild 

Wat^all ^ kindly sent me a list of 119. Twenty-five fresh 
oiwa tave been observed, although eleven ethers were not again 
reoMed, « but they would no doubt be In bloom If looked for 
in the same locality." 

J *7 egmiNnwm *i«!> the SidcM Ihe. 


nads b the loul sceonlbalr. 


bath in wild and fsrda Uil, dsduetba b 


He also makes the following comparisons of date for few 
common flowers, to which 1 append the same, so far as recorded, 
for Street, Somerset 



Devon and Corawall. i btrecu Somencit. 


187^7 

1880-1 

1881-3 1 1B76-7 i88o-i 1 

1 i 88 i -3 

Haiel .1 

Celandine ... ' 
Ground Ivjr... ‘ 
Diaba veiot... > 

Feb 16 
Jm 4 

1 Dee. tS 
Dec. 95 

1 Dm. 35 
Dec. 35 

Dec. 36 I Jan. 16 Jan. i | 
Dec. 33 1 J.'in. 13 Dec. 35 
^aa. I'j 1 Jao. Mar. 33 

Dec. 38 
, Dec. V} 
i Jon. 31 (tlnai) 
|Ji»- 7. 




Jan. 0 


The comparative dates shww even more clearly than the toUda 
how remarkably forw.ard tbe early part of tbe present season 
was compared with 1876-7, whilst the corresponding part of the 
foregoing season, previous to the severe weather, was still more 
advanced. 

As regards clu^stficatinn, it is curious to notice that only tbiwc 
(w'ild fluwers) were endogenous, the smiwdrop and two grasses, 
Foa annua .'ind Trtticum reptns. The following is ■ a coin])lete 
list under the various natural orders; S. stands for Spring 
blossom, R. for Kemaniw (loi garden flowers were seen also). 


Exooens. 
Ranunculncar. 

Anemone nemorosa, S. 
Ranunculus acris, K. 

„ repens, R. 

,, bnlbosus, R. 

„ Ficaria, S. 

FumafuiCM. 

Fnmoria oflicinalb, R. 
Crncifira. 

Cheiranlhus Cheiri, S. 
Sinapis arvensis, R. 

ArabU thaliana, S. 

Bnrbarca vulgari'-, R. 
Nasturtium officinale, R. 
Drabn verna, S. 

Cap<;ella Bnrsa-pastoris, U. 
and S. 

Senebiera Coronopus, R. 
Eepidium campestre, R. 
Violacar. 

Viola odorata, .S. 

„ canina, S. 

„ tricolor, K. and S. 
Caryophyllacetc. 
l.ychiiis diurna, R. and S. 
C'erastium triviale, R. and S. 
btcllaria media, S. 

„ HoIo«tea, S. 
Hyperitmeir. 

Hypericum quadr.atigulum, 
R. 

Malvntta. 

Malva sylvestris, K. 
Gtraniacta. 

Geranium molle, S. 

„ Robertianum, R. 
Ltaumimfertv. 

Ulex europsns, S- 
Trifolium repens, R. 

„ ' agrwrium, R. 
Rataeete. 

Potentilla Fragariastrum, S. 
Knbtts foaticosus, K. 

Prunua spinosa, S. 

Fragorla vwca, S. 

Geum uttNuram, R. 


SeduiQ acre, S. 
Cotyledon acre, S. 
UmMl^. 

Silana pratensis, R. 


Apium graveolens, R. 
licracleum Sphondyliuoi,R. 
Scandix Pccten-Vencris, S. 
Cunium maculntum, R. and 
S. 

Araliaear. 

Hedera Helix, R. 

RuNacea. 

Galium Mollugo, R. 
DifisacM. 

Dipsaeus sylvestri*!, R. 
Scabiosa arvensis, S. 
Composit(P, 

Silybum Marianum, R. 
Chrysanthemum Lcncanthe- 
mum, K. 

Achillea Millefnllum, R. 
benecio vulgari.x, S. 

,, Jacobma, R. 
Matricaria Chamoinilla, R. 
Beilis peroniu«, S. 
Hypochreris glnlmi, R. 
Leontodon autumiialix, R. 
Crepis virens, K. 

Hier.'iciiim umbellatuiii, R. 

,, niuritrum, R. 

Taraxacum Dens-Leonis, S. 
Apocynacctc. 

Vmca major, S. 

„ minor, S. 
ScrofhnlariactiT. 

Linaria spuria, R. 

,, Cymbalaria, S, 
Veronica agrestic, b. 

„ Buxbaumii, S. 

„ arven-sis, S. 

II .serpytlifolia, S. 

„ Charaiedrys, 8. 

LahiaUr. 

Staohy-s sylvatica, R. 

Lamium purpureum, S. 

,, album, S. 

„ Galeotxiolon, R. 

Ajuga reptans, R. 
Xalamintlia ofliditalis, R. 
Bora^uacea, 

Myoaotis arveoait, S. 

Borago offidnalis, S. 
PaimuUuta. 

Primula vnlgarb, S. 
PolygonacNi. 

Kumex obtusifolins, R. 
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Th^elatete. 

Daphne Laureola, S. 
EupwrUacea. 

Kuphorbia Peplus, S. 

„ Helioacopia, S. 
MercurialU perenui»i 
Urtkaeea. 

Parieteria di/Tusa, R. 
Urtica ursn^ S. 


Corylus Avellana, S. 
Enoooens. 

IMutcta. 

GaUnthus niyalif, S. 
Gramime. 

Poa annua, S. 
Triticum lepenji, R, 


In conclusion, my object in presenting these notes to your 
reatlers Ls threefold; first, to suggest an apeeable, easy, and yet 
useful occupation for winter walks; second, to indicate the 
value for phenological) urposes if a great number of such series 
of observations' could be nude for a long series of years at 
various parts of our country; third, to show how on at is the 
difference, even within the limiLs of the Briti-h Isles,^ in the 
time of flowering of common plants, and yet how little ue know 
upon the subject. Should any desire to assist in work of this 
kind, I would gladly forward free a copy of our printed form, 
containing lists and Miggestions for observations, Wh of flora 
and fauna. The work is carried on in connection with the 

S henologicat branch of the Meteorological Society, of which the 
[ev. I. A. Preston, M.A., of Marlboro', is the efficient 


Secretary, 
ilootluini, York 


J. Edmund Clark 


Colours of Low-growing Wood Flowers 

No one can enter our English needs just now without Ircing 
struck with the lovely wav in which they are starred with the 
yellow of the wimrose, the white of the anemone and straw¬ 
berry, aud the light blue of the dog violet. It will be noticed 
that the tints of these flowers ;ecm positively to shine in the low 
herbage and among the semi-shaae of the trees and bushes. 
After twice going through the descriptions of flowers growing lit 
simijar situations, given in Hooker’s Student’s Flora of the 
Brilisih Islands,” £,und (hat nearly all our dwarf wood flowers arc 
white, light yellow, and light blue. Kane appear to be red. 
Three are i.nrplc—one form of the Sweet Violet and the Ground 
Ivy {Iftptta Glethoma), both of which are scented; and the 
Bugle lA/uga rtptam). 

If the white and yellow tints of (lowerii fertilised by night- 
motlu ore of service in guiding the moths to them, may not 
the like tints in low plants in thickets and woods be similarly 
advantageous to the plants by tending to secure fertilisation? 
The more lordly foxglove, ihc ragged robin, and other higher 
grrowing flowers, erect a hove the low herbage, and enjoying more 
light, are conspicuous enough, but how would a small flower of 
the colour of a foxglove attract attentlm when hid among the 
grass! The purple of the bugle I cannot account for. The 
mound ivy has a pungent "cent. The purple of the sweet Violet 
is certainly inconspicu m", hut here the scent may be the attrac¬ 
tion, or the habit of tlie plant in forming cleistogamous flowers, 
may lecure iN multiplication. Hence it may be questioned 
whether the white form of the sweet violet does net mark a 
gradual transition towards that colour. If the white forms are 
more conspicuous, and ecure easier cross fertilisation, they may in 
time preponderate. Perhajn the existence of the sweet violet in 
the purple and in the white form may throw light on the origin 
of the general lightness of tint in dwarf wood subjects. 

The low flowers in dark places which were lighter and made 
themselves best seen, would more readily secure fertilisaticn, 
and through natural selection would tend to have still paler tints. 
Tlie change might be aided by the bleaching of flowers in shade, 
os described by Mr, J. C. Costetus (Nature, vol. xxv. p. 483). 
In this connection it may be noted that the wood anemone has a 
rare purple form—perhaps a survival—and that Anm^nt Aptn- 


Hina is light blue. The Potentillos, close allies of the straw 
berrj^ but mainly growing In the open, have os a rule yellow 
flowers; sometimes ted ones. The various mountain primroses 
of this and other countrlm>, and thore that now in meadows (like 
our own Blrd^i Eye Primrose, pnrnnia firnma), have mostly 
reddish, lilac, or rosy flowers. The common primrose, when 
growing bt exposed hedgebankt has often rtddbh, lil^ or 
purple flowers. Its sports in cultivation are often wbibi <0 it mav 
be progressing towards that tint In woods. The cowslip^ wbien 
grows In meadows, has a deeper tinge of yellow than the ox- 
up, which grows la copses. The cowslip is also far darker than 
' At Wiftan, Cumberbuti), fer Innance, shhoiigb on the W«t coast'. Mr, 
J. £. Walker noticed only/rarWrM wiM ilowen. 


the primrose, and sometimes bos a scarlet or orange-brown 
corolla—perhaps the germ of the dark rich polyanthus of oar 
gardens. The primrose family nuy have onmnated in woods, 
and have been originally light, gradually murkening as the 
flowers multiplied in the open; or, which is more ; robaUe, flie 
tribe originated in exposed situationa, creeping by slow de^ees 
into the woods, and bleaching as it went. 

Bexley, March 30 J, Innbs Rogers 

yignettea from Mature 

Mr. Budden is perfectly right in querying the locality of the 
speciu ens of sharks’ teeth which I mentioned os having seen 
from a South American digging. In consequence of a slight 
deafness, I misunderstood my friend’s account of them; and 
knowing them to be American, s.ssign(d the word "South” to 
"America," instead of to "Carolina,” in the coprolite pits of 
which they were found. William B. Cari'entbr 

ECONOMIC GEOLOGY OF INDIA^ 

II. 

I N a former notice of Prof. Valentine Ball’s important 
work on the " Economic Geology of India.” the sub¬ 
jects of the gold supply and of that form of carbon known 
as the diamond, were treated of. In the present notice it 
is proposed to give a brief account of that more impor' 
tant form of carbon known as coal, as well as to allude to 
the vahidble informaiion given in the chapters on Iron, 
Salt, and Building-stone. The rocks, which in Penin¬ 
sular India probably correspond, as regards the time 
of their formation, to the true carboniferous rocks 
of Europe, are not coal-bearing, and the oldest coal- 
measures in the country belong to a period which is 
well included within the limits of the Upper Palacoroic 
or Permian, and the Lower Jurassic formations. All the 
useful coal of the peninsula may conveniently be described 
as 'being of Permio-Triassic age, and, with two excep¬ 
tions, it may be added, these measures do not occur 
beyond the limits of the peninsula. In the extra-penin¬ 
sular area, coal is found in various younger deposits, and 
there are numerous deposits in Afghanistan, the Punjab, 
at the foot of the Himalayas, in Assam and Burma, of 
undoubted Lover Tertiary, Nummulitlc, or Eocene coals 
and lignites; but it is only quite exceptional that such 
deposits possess any great value (the chief noteworthy 
exceptions occur in As6am and Burma). 

According to the somewhat liberal estimates of Mr, 
Hughes, the areas in India, in which coal-measures occur, 
including those unsurveyed,amount in all to 35^000 square 
miles, but the thickness of a vast number of the seams of 
coal in these basins is very varied. For over one century 
the coal-mining industry of India has been in operation, 
and there has been a steady tncKase in production and 
consumption, especially within the last ten years. Still 
the coal resources of the country cannot be regarded as 
yet developed. Out of over thirty distinct coal-fields in 
Peninsular India, only four or five arc worked'at all, and 
even of these, but two have arrived at an output of from 
I to 2000 tons a day, arid this though in these two fields 
the coal-pits are numerous. 

It is very important that the reasons for this state of 
things should be well understood, and they are not far to 
seek. Most of the coal-fields are very remote from the 
centres of manu&cture and from the seaports, and at 
these places the native produce has to compete with a 
better i^ualiw of coal sea-borne from Europe. With the 
extension of railways in India, the home coal will have a 
better chance, as the facilities of carriage will enable the 
coal to be brought to the iron-mines, which are mostly 
too at long distances from the ports, and when used in 
the reduction of metallic ores, the demand for coal would 
increase, 

sLv oflodte. '^ubwiliiid by 
cutio. CoaUiiiMd fiom p. )t«. 
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As to the quality of the coal of Peninsular India, it is 
not easy to write in general terms. It mav be described 
as a laminated bituminous coal, in which bright and dull 
layers alternate j much of it does not coke easily. N 0 true 
anthracite has as yet been discovered. In the coal from 
the Raniganj field, the proportion of fixed carbon is under 
55 per cent., whith is about 10 per cent, under that from the 
Kiarharbari field. The amount of moisture varies .*1 good 
deal in the coal from the different fields, being as high as 
14 per cent in the coal from the God.ivari field, and not 
more than 5 per cent, in that from the Raniganj. held. The 
quantity of sulphur and phosphorus present varies also 
considerably, but coal, sufficiently free from these impurities 
as to be available for the manufacture of steel, is to be 
found. In a table showing the amount of coal imported 
into, and raised in India, for the yeais from 1852 to 1880, 
we find, that of a probable total amount of mineral fuel 
consumed in India during 1880-81, of 1,500,000 tons, one 
million was raised in the country, and half a million was 
Imported. While the price of European coal at Indian 
ports varies, the average value at present per ton is about 
3<u., and English coal has been sold within the last ten 
years, in Calcutta, for as small a sum as 15^. a ton. 

At the pit’s mouth at tho Raniganj field the value of 
the best coal is about is. a ton, but the same coal in 
Madras costs from 3or. to 32^. a ton, the difference being 
the cost of transit. On many of the railways in Upper 
India, wood is largely used as fuel, being much cheaper 
than coal. 

The largest and most important of the areas in which 
coal is worked in India is that of the Raniganj field. It 
is situated on the rockv frontier of Western Bengal, at a 
distance of 120 miles from Calcutta. The available coal 
was calculated in round numbers by the hte Ur. (Jldham 
to be 14,000 millions of tons. Us proximity to the main 
line of railway, and also to the port of Calcutta, give it an 
advantage over all other coal areas in India. Coal was 
known to occur there in 1774, and so long since as 1777 
was actually worked. There are now five European 
companies engaged in the extraction of the coal, besides 
many smaller firms, and one native company. At one 
time a good deal of the coal was obtained by open quarry¬ 
ing, now mining is adopted on the pillar and stall plan. 
None of the mines arc of great depth; and there is a 
perfect freedom from fire and choke-damp. Some of the 
seams are nearly forty feet in thickness, but as a nile the 
very thick seams do not contain the best quality of coal. 
The Lieut.-Governor of Bengal reported for the year 
1878-79, that “ the year was a prosperous one for the coal 
companies of Raniganj. There was a large demand, and 
production was greatly stimulated. The output is esti¬ 
mated to have been 523,097 tons, against 467,924 tons, 
the average of the tliree previous years. The number of 
persons employed was 388,931 men, 194,647 women, and 
27,277 chilaren." 

The coal-supply of India is a subject of vast interest, one 
full with a great future for India, and one which though 
slowly, is steadily coming to be properly understood. 

Into the subject of “Peat in Inaia” the space at our 
disposal does not allow us to enter; and that of “ Petro¬ 
leum ” can only be glanced at. So far as is at present 
known, petroleum has not been met with within the limits 
of Peninsular India. In the extra-peninsular countries 
there are several regions where the strata yield more or 
less abundant supplies of petroleum. The most impor* 
tont of these are in Burma. In British Burma the work- 
mg of the oil springs is but in its infancy. But in Upper 1 
Burma, the exportation of the rock oils is said to have ! 
been in mogress during the last 2000 years. The oil of j 
Upper Burma, commonly known as Rangoon oil, is a 
wluable article of export, taking its name from the port 
from which it is shipped to Europe and America. 

In intimate connection with the Coal of India is the 
abundance in extent of the Iron ores of the same region. 


In the peninsular area, magnetite occurs in beds or in 
veins of greater or less extent in most of the regions where 
meiumorphic rocks occur. In some places, as in the 
Salem district in the Madras Presidency, the develop¬ 
ment of this ore is on a scale of extraordinary and un¬ 
paralleled magnitude, whole hills and ranges being formed 
of the purest forms of it; and in many cases these de¬ 
posits arc not lodes, but beds as truly such as those of 
gneissose and schistose rocks, with which they arc ac¬ 
companied. To the abundance and wide-spread distri¬ 
bution of these ores in the oldest rocks is no doubt to be 
attributed the fact of the frequent recurrence of consider¬ 
able deposits of the general dissemination of ferruginous 
matter, which more or less characterise the sedimentary 
rocks of all subsequent periods. In some localities bedded 
magnetite is known to occur in sub-metamorphic or tran¬ 
sition rocks. Thus the rich ores of Central -India are 
principally found as haematites in the Bijawar or lower 
transition series of rocks. 

The prevailing red .and brown tints characterising the 
great Vindhyan foiniation are owing to the presence of 
iron ores in veins. The Takhir group of the Gondwana 
system—supposed to have been deposited from floating 
ice- is notable for the absence in it of iron matter. The 
next group Barakar is also almost free, but witli some re- 
markible exceptions, as, for example, in the vicinity of 
the Aurunga coal-field at Palamow, The third group of 
the system is one of iron-stone shales; while in the 
succeeding members of the group iron is, though some¬ 
what unequally distributed, always present. 

The Laterite of India is peculiarly rich in iron ores, 
and these have been worked by the native smelters time 
out of mind. Practical men have sometimes spoken of 
the native furn.ices and methods of working in a ver>' 
contemptuous manner, or have regarded them as merely 
objects of curios’ty, but ought this to be so ? Docs not 
Such a work as the famous iron pillar at the Kutab, 
near Delhi, indicate an amount of skill in the manipulation 
of a large mass of wrought iron, which has ever been .1 
man'Cl to all who have studied it. But a few years ago, 
what iron foundry in Europe could have produced the like, 
and even now bo v many are there that would tiir i out 
such a mass ? Of a total length of 23 feet 8 inches, just 
22 feet thereof stands cxpoicd over the ground. Over 
16 feet in diameter at the base it tapers to a little ov^r a 
foot just below its capital, which is 3^ feet high. Its total 
weight is over six tons. Mr. Ferguson, in his “ History 
of India,” believes from the letters on the inscription that 
it dates from A.D. 400 ; if so, then it has stoocl exposed 
to wind and weather for ne.^rly 1500 years, showing no 
signs of rust; a most complete testimony to the skill and 
art of the Indian iron-workers of the period, 

Even in quite recent days Indian steel was in consider¬ 
able demand in England. Its production was the cause 
of much wonderment, and was accounted for by various 
theories. The famous Damascus blades liad long attained 
a reputation for pliability, strength, and beauty, ere it was 
known that the material from which they were made was 
the product of an obscure Indian village, and it is probably 
not very generally known that a large quantity of the 
excellent iron used in the construction of the Menai 
SusDsnsion and the Britannia Tubular Bridges, was from 
the Porto Nevo Works iCi South Arcot in Salem district. 
The competition with European iron has practically 
thrown the production of native ore into the deepest 
stode. Unless, indeed, the Indian iron factories should 
succe^ in producing iron at so low a rate as to defy 
competition, the import of European iron must continue 
with the result of leaving no margin foi profitable work¬ 
ing. In England, too, it will be remembered that the 
demand for skilled labour has brought forth an abundant 
supply. In India the loss of a life, or a stoppage of 
machinery may be productive of Sl^rious and prolonged 
delay, causing numerous embarrassments. 
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It would seem almost too late for the Government of 
India itself to undertake the manufacture of iron. Per¬ 
haps had it done so, prior to the opening up of its hne 
system of railways it might have done good, keeping 
immey in the country and employing labour, but there were 
many and serious objections to such government esta- 
bhshtnents. In the meanwhile, here and there through- 
dut India iron is still manufactured. 

The earthy varieties of the htematites, or red and 
ydllow ochres, are abundant in India. They are used by 
the natives as mineral pigments under the collective term 
of girHt for the adornment of the walls of houses and 
huvs, and sometimes to make the caste marks on the 
fonefaeads of the Hindus. 

In the Gabalpur district a paint is manufactured by 
grinding the ore to an impal^ble powder by means of 
grindstones worked by small water-wheels. The powder 
is packed in bags, and sells retail at a price so high as 
13?. a ton. It has proved to be the cheapest paint in the 
Indian market. It lies smoothly on wood or iron, and 
has been successfully used against damp or porous tiles, 
bricks, and plaster. It has already stood a good practical 
test on the metal work of the principal bridges in India. 

So far as the coal and iron products of this great depen¬ 
dency of ours are concerned, they would seem more than 
sufficient fur all her needs, but at j>rices that were alone 
remunerative when the country remained isolated from 
the rest of the world. By competition the native produc¬ 
tion has been almost starved opt, but the native con¬ 
sumers get as good an at tide, and at a far cheaper rate 
now than of old. 

Salt is the mineral product of all others, the most im¬ 
portant to the revenue of India, the gross annual re¬ 
ceipts from the salt-tax being now about .seven millionsof 
pounds sterling. While the native supply is practically 
inexhaustible, there is still a steady import trade from 
foreign countries. Within the last ten or twelve years, a 
great deal has been done in the way of equalising the 
salt-tax in the different districts of India, and the Go¬ 
vernment monopoly is now hiirly complete. In Madras 
tlie indigenous sources of supply have been the salt- 
■pans on the coastal districts, where salt is obtained by 
the evaporation of sea water. It was also obtained at 
one time by the lixiviation of saline earth. The salt 
manufacture begins in January, as soon as the rains are 
over and the weather begins to get warm. Before the 
evaporation at the pans begins, there is a preliminary 
evaporation, kisting over some twenty-five days, in pits, 

. by which the brine is reduced 50 or 75 per cent, in bulk. 
The manufacture in the p-ans continues for about twenty- 
nine da)s, when the salt is taken out and stored on the 
banks to dry. The brine is not evaporated to dryness in 
the pans, in order that the magnesium sulphate may, as 
muen as possible, remain in solution. In Rajputana, 
there are four sources of salt. The most extcn.sive are 
tlte salt lakes, such as fiambhar and Didwana; next 
come the brine pits, then some salt is obtained from 
saline efflorescence from earthwork, and some from de¬ 
posits In old river-pits. A brine-pit in Bhartpur, exa¬ 
mined in 1865, contained 20 to 30 feet of brine at a depth 
of 20 feet from the surface, and was reported to have 
shown no diminution of supply during the preceding 
twenty-eight years. 

The Punjab is distinguished from all the other districts 
of India, its possessing enormous deposits of rock-salt, 
and it is veiy remarkable that these deposits do not all 
belong to the one geological age, but are referable to very 
distinct periods which arc widely separated in time. 
During the year ending March 31, i^, inland customsduty 
was paid oniSjOOo tons of salt from the rock-salt mines of 
the r(rDjab.Whe rock-salt of the Kohet district would 
seem to be of Eocene age; it is ovtilaid confonAably by 
gypsum, which is again overlaid by rocks of Nummulitlc 
age. Here the salt is obtained by open quarrying. The 


quarries at Malgin have been worked from time imme¬ 
morial ; those at Bbadur Khel were opened some twelve 
centuries ago. The total avmlable quantity of salt in 
these quarries has been estimated to afford a supply, 
which, allowing a liberal margin for waste, would, at the 
rate of the present demand, last for 4000 years. 

The Salt-range deposit is the oldest-known deposit in 
the world. It underlies beds containing Silurian d^osits, 
and ,is therefore of a period at least not younger than the 
Silurian age. The rock-salt in this range is worked un¬ 
derground. The largest mines of the range are the Mayo 
mines at Khewna, on the eastern side of the Indus. These 
and the neighbouring mines had been worked most of 
all, and generally on a most dangerous system. Thus, in 
one of the Mayo mines the old Sikh workmen having 
worked out the salt in one vast chamber, the roof of which 
which was supported by two immense pillars, commenced 
and worked out a second chamber under the flrst one, and 
beneath the pillar supporting its roof, with the result that 
on a Sunday, in June, 1870, one of these pillars broke 
through, carrying with it a large part of the roof, and 
forming a crater on the hill where the mine is situated. 
Since then, these mines have been worked in accordance 
with modern principles, and the appearance of their tun¬ 
nels, drifts, and tramways is must imposing. There is 
even a wire-rope tramway to the nearest village from the 
mouth of the mines. The annual average receipts from 
the Salt-range Mines is 388,144/. 

In connection with salt, the subject of Reh is a highly 
important one. A’r/t is the native term applied to efflor¬ 
escent salts which have accumulated in the soil or in the 
subsoil waters of large tracts in India, and this, in some 
places, to such an extent that cultivation has become im¬ 
possible, and fertile fields have become barren spaces. 
The origin of this Reh is now fully understood ; the rivers 
carry in solution saline particles washed out of the rocks 
over which they flow; as well as a fine silt or alluvium, 
which also, on its dccmnjiosition, yields further salts; in 
a region of intense evaporation, and where the surface of 
the ground is constantly irrigated, if there be no free 
drainage outlet for the waters, the salts contained in 
them are accumulated in the soil, or still further surcha^e 
the subsoil waters ; while over and above all this, during 
the rainy reason the rain-water, charged with carbonic 
acid, falling on the porous soil, ha.s the effect of decom¬ 
posing its mineral constituents and of carrying down to 
the subsoil the salts then formed. This being the state 
of things, when the surface of the ground becomes dried, 
the water, charged with salts, rises up and evaporates, 
leaving a salt efflorescence, the fvA, which at length so 
permeates the superficial layer of soil as to leave it little 
Setter than a salt marsh. Contrary to what might on 
flrst sight be expected, irrigation by even pure canal 
water seems to increase the evil; for, as Mr. Medlicott 
has so well pointed out, the table of salt subsoil water is, 
by the addition of the canal water, raised to a height that 
brings it within the reach of evaporation; and so the 
efflorescence is increased. The only remedies for this 
state of things would seem to be good, deep subsoil 
drainage, with thorough washing of the surface soU, iuid 
protecting the latter as much as possibte from evaporation. 

India at one time enjoyed almost a monopoly of the 
saltpetre trade, and even still, from the port of Calcutta, 
in the year 1879-80^ the exp^ of this commodity was 
nearly 432,000/. The peculiar habits of the people and 
the fact that in the saltpetre- reducing districts there is a 
long period of drought after a long period of rain, 
accounts for the soil in the vicinity of the Indian villages 
being impregnated with this salt. More than two-thuds 
of the total quantity of the saltpetre which is exported 
from Calcutta at present comes from the diatricts of 
Tirhut, Saran, and Champuran in Behar. 

The Building Stones of India form a wonderfully inter- 
eiting subject. Among the most abiding records of any 
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nation must always be included the buildings they have 
raiaed, and the duration of these will depend on the 
nuMirtal chosen for the erection. Is it a necessity of 
modem civilisation that our great edifices should be con¬ 
structed of materials that are quick to perish ? and why 
stwuld it be said of Anglo-Indian architecture, that if the 
English l^t India, in a century after their departure no 
sign of their occupation would remain ? and in India, as 
nof. Ball remarks, unlike new countries such as Aus¬ 
tralia and most parts of America, where knowledge bad 
to be obtained by experience, the native temples and 
buildings should have at once furnished the needed in¬ 
formation as to the durability of the material used in 
then^ the only one quality in building material that 
noting save time is a test for. Most of the buildings 
erected by the British in India are built of brick ; it need 
scarcely ^ added that all the native temples are of stone, 
and that many exhibit a wonderful mastery over some¬ 
times difficult material. Very strange is it, too, to learn 
that the resources of India in this respect are so little 
known or appreciated, that at this day advertisements 
daily meet the eye in the Indian papers of Aberdeen 
granites and Italian marbles; and yet now many temples 
are there to be found in India, constructed of native 
granites ? and what can surpass the white marble filigree 
screens called jalce, made out of the native marble ? 

One splendid screen is thus described by Mr. Keene: 
“ But alt the marble work of Northern India is surpassed 
by the monument which Akbar erected over the remains 
of his friend and spiritual counsellor, Shekh Sulim Chisti, 
at Fatipiir Sikri (1581 A.u.}. In the north-western angle 
of a vast courtyard, 433 feet by 366 feet, is a pavilion 
externally of white marble, surrounded by a deep, pro¬ 
jecting dripstone, also of white marble, supported by 
marble shahs, crowned by most fantastic brackets, shaped 
like the letter S. The outer screens are so minutely 
pierced, that at a little distance they look like lace, and 
illuminate tlie mortuary chapel within with a solemn half- 
light which resembles nothing else that 1 have seen.” 

The varieties of metamorpbic rocks suited to building 
purposes in India are very numerous ; besides the granites, 
sandstones and porphyritic gneiss abound. In Mysore, a 
boilding-scone occurs in the crystalline rock of the dis¬ 
trict, which can be split into posts twenty feet long, which 
have been used for the support of the telegraph wires; 
and the peculiar adaptability of gneiss to fine carving is 
often to be seen in the rings appended to the drooping 
corners of some of the pagodas, where the rings, the 
links within which are movable, and the projecting cor¬ 
ners, are carved out of a single block. Among all the 
formations, the Great Vindbyan sandstones stand promi¬ 
nent ; these were used in the manufacture of stone im¬ 
plements ; the great memorial monoliths or lats, many of 
which bear the edicts of Asoka, the protector of the early 
Buddhists who reigned about 2S0 b.c,, are made of this 
stone ; some of these .ye of great size, and on the ex¬ 
posed surfyes are polished; their carved capitals were 
stu-mounte’d with figures of lions or elephants. 

There are many quarries of stone tluoughout India, 
opened in these Vindhyan rocks. At Debri, on Son, the 
stme 15 a ctmipact white sandstone, strong and durable, 
and susceptible of artistic treatment. Other fine quarries 
are at Cbunar, from which has come for ages the supply 
to Benares and Calcutta. But perhaps the most impor- 
queries in India are those in the Upper Bhanrers^ 
Mmiw have furnished building material since before the 
UinstiM era, to the cities of the adjoining plains. Por- 
ooas of the Taj at Agra, Akbar’s PaJace at Fatipur Sikri, 
^ Jaimna Masjid at Delhi, have been built from the 
^»e of these ^unrries. The palace of the Rajah of 
wMpw, at Deeg, one of the most beautiful educes in 
^la, a constructed of tho stone from the same district, ! 
m jU cupolas rest on slender shafts of two or three inches 
w diwneter. Arches are supported on strong, yet graceful 


pillars, and windows arc formed of single slabs of stone, 
perforated with the most elaborate tracery. 

Among the sandstones of the Damuda series, there are 
several varieties which are suited for building purposes. 
Throughout the Damuda valley, where these rocks occur, 
they have been used from considerable antiquity for the 
construction of temples. Among the finest examples 
known, some Jain temples at Barakar may be men¬ 
tioned, as they exhibit specimens of wonderful carving 
which has stood well, though the old Pali inscriptions 
on stone of this material in the caves of Sirguja an 1 
Chang Bjikbar even better testify to the endurance of 
this rock. 

Latcrite has also been used as a building material, but 
it is nut ornamental, and does not weather welt, Good 
roofing blate docs not appear to exist in India, though in 
the transition rocks of the Kharakpur Hilts^ slate occurs ; 
it is a partially altered earthy rock, which is readily 
fissile, and with pains and care can be reduced to a thick¬ 
ness of one-eighth of an inch ; it would answer well for 
flagging. 

Extended though this notice of Prof. Ball’s book has 
been, we have been unable therein to glance at more 
than its more prominent features. We doubt not, how¬ 
ever, that the reader will perceive that it is one of the 
most important contributions yet made to our know¬ 
ledge of the economic geology of this vast kingdom, the 
prosperity of which so nearly and so intimately concerns 
ourselves. 


77 f£ SC/ENCK AND AET DEPARTMENT 

E have received the following communication from 
a correspondent 

There are few Blue Books that better repay careful 
study than the .admirable reports of the Science and 
Art Department. The Twenty-eighth Report has recently 
been issued, .and is of exceptional interest. Its bulky 
appendices contain, as usual, a mass of valuable sta¬ 
tistics relating to the diffusion of scientific and artistic 
instruction among the masses; and in the body of the 
report we find indications of a general scheme of reor- 
ganication, both in the details and the scope of the 
higher scientific education given in the Science Schools 
at South Kensington. This scheme has now taken 
definite shape, and came into operation with the session 
which has recently opened. It is therefore a fitting 
opportunity briefly to review the work done by the 
Science and An Department in the scientific instruction 
of the people, and then examine the nature and object of 
the changes that are being made at South Kensington. 

The Great Exhibition of 1S51 revealed the fact, that in 
order to compete with the industries of foreign nations, it 
was imperative to have artistic and scientific instruction 
more widely diffused among the middle and lower classes 
of this country. To accomplish this the Science and Art 
Department was formed, and to the soundness of the 
principles laid down by the Prince Consort and the genius 
and labour of Sir Henry Cole the success of this Depart¬ 
ment is largely due. This success is not merel]|r to he 
found in the large numbers attending the classes in con¬ 
nection with the Department; It is to be seen in the 
growth jof artistic and scientific knowledge among Ute 
people, and the application of that knowledge to indusj^ial 
pursuits. A striking testimony of the change, owhaly 
wroughf*by the Department, is to be found in the repi^ 
of tb» French jurors in the last general Exhibition at Ewia. 
This report states: 

" En^h industry in particular, w'hich, from an arUatic 
point or^ew, seemed weatly in arrear at the Exhibitiei| 
of 1851, has during the last tmi years made aftwring 
progress; and should it continue to advance at the same 
rafteare might soon be left behind. This state of things 
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^pears to us to merit the most serious attention of the 
French Government and manufacturers.” 

The Department had nevertheless to encounter a bitter 
and unscrupulous opposition in various quarters, and 
being less anxious to ansver its detractors than to do the 
work intrusted to it, sneers about Sooth Kensington 
became easy, and a clap-trap denunciation of the Bronap- 
ton clique went the round of society, and is even now 
to be found among its dregs. Though for many years 
the object of persistent and venomous attacks, Sir H. 
Cole, never swerved from the great work committed to his 
care, and England is now beginning to recognise the debt 
of gratitude she owes to this truly remarkable man. 

And now let us look at the method of encouraging 
elementary scientihe instruction adopted by the Depart¬ 
ment, and at some of the results of its methods. 

The system of certificated science and art teachers was 
introduced, with payments to both teachers and pupils 
dependent on the results of an annual examination in 
May. By this means pupils were attracted from the 
artisan class, and teachers were glad to have pupils at 
almost a nominal fee. Through evening instruction alone 
a moderate income could thus be made by any active and 
painstaking teacher who complied with the rules laid 
down by the Department. In this way, irrespective of 
fees, the teachers of the Science School at Keighley 
received last year in payments on results nearly 350/.; the 
teachers at the Bristol Trade and Mining School, in the 
same way, made upwards of 450/.; the teachers at 
St. Thomas, Charterhouse, nearly 600/. ; and the teachers 
at some of the Science classes in Liverpool nearly 700/. 
Similar results arc to be found among the certificated art 
teachers. It is net surprising that the number of schools 
in connection with the Department rapidly and steadily in¬ 
creased, till in iSyotheie was only one short of 800science 
schools, with the large number 0134,283 students under in¬ 
struction, chiefly during the evenings of the week. Ten 
years later, in 1880, these numbers had increased nearly 
Oo percent., there being now 1391 elementary science 
schools under the Science and Art Department, with 
60,871 individuals under instruction: ^,678 of these 
students entered for the annual examination in May, 
several taking two or more subjects, so that there were 
over 69,000 papers u orked; of these upwards of 45,000 
were passed, or more than 65 per cent.; and 12,000 
gained a first-cla‘s, or say 27 per cent, of the successful 
papers. Every successful paper entities the candidate, 
if in the first division, to a prize, and the ceilificatcd 
teacher to a money payment. 

' As might be expected, the inhabitants of the manu¬ 
facturing districts avail themselves most largely of the 
May examinations; and it is instructive to note the 
relative number of individuals receiving elementary 
science instruction in the diflerent sections of the 
United Kingdom. Last year there were in England 
42,711 students, who paid in fees 8963/., or a little over 
4r, each ; and gained 7281 prizes and medals, or about 
one prize to every six students. In Wales there were 
1344 students, who paid in fees 146/., or a little over 2s. 
each, and gained 184 prizes and medals, or one prize to 
every seven students. 

In Scotland there were 7376 students, who paid in fees 
3088/., or ss. gd. each, and gained 1433 prizes or medals, 
or one to every five students; in Ireland (here were 
5369 students, who paid 665/. in fees, or 2 j. each, and 
gained 1267'prizes and medals, or one to every four stu¬ 
dents. The payment on results to the teachers amounted 
to 29,900/. for England and Wales, or say 14^. per pupil, 
to 5350/. for Scotland, or J4J. 2d. per pupil, and to 
5079 for Ireland, or i&r. gd. per pupil, ^e foregoing 
analysis whieft we have made of the ngures in this re|Mrt 
shows that Ireland has the highest prop<Mion of prize¬ 
winners, indicating a higher grade of ability on the part 
of both teachers and pupils; at the same time its students 


are poorest, or at any rate least inclined to pay for in¬ 
struction. The smallness of the fees received by the 
teachers doubtless also acts as a stimulus to the teacher, 
for it makes his payment almost wholly dependent on the 
successes of his pupils. 

The report unfortunately does not supply any data as 
to the relative number of boys and girls among the 
students, an omission that we hope may be supplied in 
some future reports ; for the Department bad the 
honour of recognising the claims of women to educational 
prizes and distinctions long before any University opened 
Its door to women. 

The nature of the subjects selected by the students 
differs considerably. The following table, which we have 
summarised from the r^ort, shows a singular and sug¬ 
gestive difference in national traits; the figures indicate 
the number of individuals under instruction in 1880;— 
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It will be seen from this that in England the majority 
select geometrical drawing, next to that physics, and then 
mathematics. In Scotland the majority choose mathe¬ 
matics, and next to that geometrical drawing; very few 
selecting agriculture. In Ireland the majority select 
physics, and almost as many agriculture; next to that 
being mathematics, and very few geometrical drawing. 

In connection with these statistics we notice that 
Ireland stands far below England and Scotland in 
point of tbc number of its art schools and art students; 
and this notwithstanding that the Irish are essentially an 
artistic race, the fame of many Irish artists being well 
known. In fact, though the number of art students 
in Ireland is small, the quality of their work is more than 
twice as good as English or Scotch art students ; that is, 
judged by payments on results, the payment to pupils in 
English art schools under the Department average in the 
annual competition about 2s. yl, a head, in the Scotch 
2s. 4^., in the Irish Ss. In round numbers, there are in 
England about 5000 art schools, with some 650,000 pupils; 
in Scotland there arc more than 500 art schools, with some 
75 000 pupils; whilst in Ireland there are only 501060 art 
schools, with 6000 to 7000 pupils. In fact few things are 
more needed in Ireland than the encouragement of art- 
tcaching by local art, by museums, and otherwise; and 
now that the difficulties and interminable correspondence 
betw>een the Koynl Dublin Society and the Department 
are at an end, we have no doubt that the able and ener¬ 
getic director of the national collection in Ireland will 
make this question an object of care. 

If we now turn to examine the percentage of failures 
in the different subjects taught by certificated science- 
teachers, we find tome surprising results. Not only is 
there a wide difference in the number of failures in the 
different subjects, but in the same subject the percentage 
varies extravagantly in different years. We cannot think 
this is wholly, or even chiefly, due to the candidates, the 
variations seem far more likely to be due to differences to 
stringency on the part of the examiners. Uniformity is 
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of course impossible, but a greater unity of action on the 
part of the Board of Examiners seems necessary. Take, for 
example, geometrical drawing: there were 39 per cent, of 
failures in the elementary stage in 1879, and 50 per cent in 
1S80. In botany there were 43 per cent, of failures in 1870, 
and 30 per cent, in 18S0. In biology there were upwards 
of 40 per cent of failures in 1879, and only 17 per cent, in 
1880. In sound, light, and heat 51 per cent of failures in 
1879, and 35 per cent in 1880. Ma^etism and electricity 
on the other hand, is extremely uniform, having 29 per 
cent, of failures one year and 30 per cent the next But 
if we look at the advanced stage for 1S79 the failures vary 
from 35 per cent, in magnetism and electricity to 60 per 
cent, in botany, and 82 per cent in biology. These fluc¬ 
tuations, if due to idiosyncrasies on the part of the exa¬ 
miners, are very serious for the teachers who are dependent 
for their livelihood on the payment by results. The 
natural result is the teacher selects that subject wherein 
be thinks there is lea^t chance of failute, and thus we find 
the number of papers worked in the different subjects 
follows very closely the ease with which a candidate is 
likely to pass. 

Then, as to the method of exiinination, Would it not 
be possible to introduce a practical examination in physics 
as well as chemistry } The ad litional expense might in 
part be met by imposing a small fee for examination, and 
only those students should be eligible fur the practical 
examination who have passed in the “ advanced stage. 
A certificate for practical knowledge in special branches 
of science would be most valuable to its holders, and no 
teacher should be allowed to obtain payment on results 
until he has one of these certificates. At present any one 
with very elementary knowledge indeed can set up as a 
teacher, and the value of the title “ Certificated Teacher 
under the Science and Art Department is not what it 
should be. Moreover, a preliminary examination in 
writing and spelling, and perhaps elementary drawing, 
ought, we think, to be passed by every certificated teacher. 
Again and again has the present writer had the most 
atrocious spelling and writing, to say nothing of English 
grammar, come under his notice in the May Examination 
Papers; and yet if the student answered the questions 
before him he was bound to obtain a certificate, and would 
doubtless be a full-blown certificated teacher, with a class 
of pupils, before the year was out. 

To meet the need of practical teaching, the De¬ 
partment has lately taken a most admirtmle step in. 
advance. An arrangement has been mode whereby 
a certain number of carefully-selected teachers have 
the opportunity of coming to London during the summer 
vacations, and spending a month to six weeks in 
the practical study of certain branches of science 
under the direct personal guidance- of the eminent pro¬ 
fessors at the South Kensington Science Schools, In 
this wav, year by year, from twenty to fifty teachers avail 
themselves of invaluable instruction in chemistry, physics, 
mechanics, geolog]^ botany, and agriculture. A number 
of teachers (some 65 out of 3 oo applicants) are admitted 
free to the regular courses of instruction at South Ken¬ 
sington. Furthermore to meet, what to many certificated 
teachers would be the prohibitive expense of coming to 
London from the provinces, Govermnent pay their railway 
fare to and fro, and give them an allowance for board 
whilst under instruction at South Kensington. 

And just in passing we may perhi^M how it is the 
Treasury have sanctioned the expense of paying the 
yearly contingent of Irish teachers going the long distance 
to and from London, when in Dublin there is School of 
Science under the Department equipped with an even 
laijjer staff tbanut South Kensington, and furnished with 
quite as extensive and as admirable educational ap^b 
ances ? This is just one of those points which are calcu¬ 
lated to wound the susceptibilities of Irishmen and to 
foster the cry for local self-government. Moreover, the 


claims of the College of Science to take part in the train¬ 
ing of assisted teachers become still more evident when 
we find that there are in England thirty-three trainiog 
colleges receiving grants from the Department, whilst in 
Ireland there is not one. We feel, however, that atten¬ 
tion has only to be called to this point to lead to some 
change, if there are no insuperable obstacles in the way. 

To return—the need for, and the success of, the scheme 
for training teachers has led to an important alteration in 
the scope of the Science Schools at South Kensington. 
This session it begins its work under the title of the 
‘‘Normal School of Science/’ added to that of the Royal 
School of Mines. As before. Diplomas of Associate 
are given to those students who successfully pass through 
the prescribed curriculum, but considerable changes 
have been made in the curriculum. A student can now 
gain the title of Associate of the Normal School of 
Science if he passes successfully in one or more of the 
following divisions :—(<*) Mechanics, [b) Physics, {c) 
Chemistry, {d) Biology, (<?) Geology, (/) Agriculture, and 
he can gain the Associateship of the Royal School of 
Mines in (^) Metallurgy and (A) Mining. The course of 
instruction is the same for all divisions during the first 
two years, after which it is specialised in accordance with 
a carefully-prepared scheme. At least a three-years’ 
course is therefore necessary for all candidates for Asso¬ 
ciateship, the fees amounting for the first two years to 
75/, and for the remainder of the time vary from 30/. to 
4^. There are, however, several scholarships and free 
studentships open yearly to comuctition. 

And now we must close this lengthy review. To those 
who have followed the work already done by the Depart¬ 
ment of Science and Art, and even to tbo«e who, ignonint 
of it, have troubled themselves to read this article, it must 
be evident that the anonymous croakers at South Ken¬ 
sington arc merely enjoying the English privilege of 
grumbling, and are doubtless seereiiy proud of this 
important Government Department. 


AN ELECTRIC BAROMETER 
OTICING an account of a new electric barometer, 
brought before the Roy.al Scottish Society of Arts, 
which requires some fifty communicating wires, and reads 
but to the onc-tenth of an inch, 1 venture 10 send the 
following. It aims at solving the problem -that of read¬ 



ing a barometer, placed at a distance from an observatory 
—in a more simple manner. 

The barometer, the height of which is to be ascer¬ 
tained. has two platinum wires fused through the glass, 
at the* vacuum end of the tube. One of these is con¬ 
tinued by a stout iron wire, the other by a fine carbon 
thread, both of which are joined at a point in the tube 
below the level of lowest nil. The iron wire keeps the 
carbon filament vertical and central in the tube. From 
the platinum ends outside, wires communicate with 
the observatory; and a current passed through them, 
traverses both iron and carbon in its passage. 
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the carbon being a substance of high resisunce, airived atFor a rise of the mertury of one^ftieth of 
a very small change in its length will tell on the potential an inch, the resistance is lowered i'455th. Closer read- 
of the renuning current: its effective length, however, ,ing5wouldprobabty be questionable, owing to capillarity, 
varies with the level of the mercury, and the object in i f would observe, also, that the 0*07 applies to graphite m 
view is to measure the movement in the barometer by general; I do not know what exactly may be the resist- 
the potential of the letuming current. And, in the ffnt ance of the carbon thread lately come into use. 
place, what is the theoretic sensitiveness to be expected ? In order to measure these changes of potential in teims 
t'alcing the conductivity of copper as 100, that of car- of the-barometric height, the whole circuit is treated at 
bon is about ony; and supposing eight miles of copper the observatory as one resistance in a Wheatstone’s 
wire in circuit (barometer oeing four miles from observa- iBridge. Thus, in Fig. i let a be the distant barometer, 
toryl and that a wire of one-eighth inch diameter be B and C battery and galvanometer in the observatory. 0 —- 
used; supfmsing, also, that the carbon filametit be of also in the observatory—a means of altering ad lib, the 
one-ffftieth inch diameter; then the following is the result * resistance in the second circuit of the bridge. The instru- 
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ment used at d indicates the barometric height at a when ' determination made at d would yield results which might 
the galvanoscope is brought to zero. be dealt with quite independently of the resistance of the 

Before describing the apparatus used at i>, it is neces- wires, 
sary to explain how the question of temperature is dealt This can be effected by sending a reverse current 
with. Copper has its resistance increased by about 0*4 ! through the circuit immediately before each observation. 

S . for each rise of 1^ C. above 20° Q .; and as the The apparatus shown in Fig. 2 explains this. The figure 
ture aloDg the four mites traversed by the wires is an elevation showing the upper port of the barometer, 
y untfoown, some means must evidently be found The iron wire I and the carbon C are shown in position, 
for allowing for errors from this source. The problem is The galvanometer placed immediately in front oMhe tube 
to do this without necessitating extra wires to baro- is contrived to deffect the current from the barometer 
meter a. when the current traverses it in one particular directitm. 

It is obvious that if the barometer could be tlrrawn out | It will be best understood, if the action of the current be 
of circuit before each observation, and the resistance of { considered in detail throughout the operation of reading, 
the eight miles of circuit independently balanced in the | We desire, in the first place, to find the resistance of 
bridge at d, then, restoring the barometer, a second | the circuit independently of the barometer. 
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A cmrent is sent along the wire a (Fig. 2) from the 
obaemtoiy. It traverses the coils, issuing by wire 
and, during the first instant of time, takes its course along 
the conductor 0, passing through iron wire and carbon, 
and by back to the battery. The needle, however, is 
immediately deflected (in the direction shown by the 
arrow) pulling down the little lever r j, which, oscillating 
on the edge of a small vessel of mercury, and bearing a 
branch from the wire completes a circuit of low resist¬ 
ance with the return wire/ a branch from which commu¬ 
nicatee with the mercury in the vessel. A currMit is now 
flowing free of the carbon. It may be balanced at D 
(Fig. 1), and the second operhtion commenced. This 
consists in switching the current by a commutator, so 
that it arrives by wire /, and returns by wire a. The 
current on arrival tends to restore the needle to the 
horizontal, pressing it against the stop p. This, also 
(being the best position for deflection), is designed to be 
its position of equilibrium; the counterpoise z, being 
utilised to this end. The needle being horizontal, the 
low-rcststancc circuit is open, and the current must pass 
through the carbon to return to the battery. It is then 
again balanced at D, and the resistance of the carbon 
accumtely determined. 

Turning to Fig. 3 we find that the instrument used at 

(I^iS* 0 consists of a deep vessel of mercury aa, com¬ 
municating with a flexible reservoir a, which is under the 
control of the screw s. A scale is mounted on the vessel 
carrying a marker, /», which is movable on the screw 
attached to knob k \ to the marker a thread of carbon, 
similar to that in the distant barometer, is attached, it is 
kept vertical and rigid by a small varnished platinum 
weight «, beneath the surface of the mercury. The 
marker is of ivory, and a binding screw, b, keeps the 
carbon in circuit, the circuit being completed through the 
mercury and iron wire i. 

For equalising the resistances in the bridge, when the 
barometer is out of circuit, the screw s is turned, and the 
mercury thus raised or lowered on the carbon, till the 
galvanoscope returns to zero. This being eflected, and 
the barometer restored to circuit, the galvanoscope is 
once more brought to zero by turning the knob k. The 
marker Ai now reads the height of the disunt barometer. 

The scale, in Fig. 3, may not really be one of inches 
and fractions of inches; it may hare to be divided by 
experimentally comparing the two carbons. Probably it 
would be hopeless to expect them to be exactly similar in 
section throughout their entire lengths. 

There are many ways of rendering this method of 
detennining the height of a barometer by resistance more 
sensitive. It was suggested to me, for example, to double 
the effect on the resistance of any movement, by replacing 
the iron wire in the barometer by a second carbon. With 
this arrangement, moreover, if we still retain but the one 
carbon for equalisation (Fig. 3), the range is doubled, and 
the chances of errors correspondingly diminished. 

Other meteorolt^cal instruments may also be read by 
this method. j. joly 

Pembroke Road, Dublin 


ELECTRICITY AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
l^‘-^Eleetricai Accumulators. 

2 *’^ accumulhtor of Messrs. E. VoUkmann and 
^ I i e*Wblted at the Crystal Palace Elec- 

tnem Exhibitioi^ in connection with the Lane-Fox system 
M electnc lighting in the Alhambra Courts, has already 
own announced, but its construction has hitbeito been 
kept a secret for reasons of patent right The storing- 
powet of Ibis new secondary battery may be gathered 
nwn the fact that 33 cells feed aor Lane-Fox incan- 
a^«nt lampi, nominally of ao-candle power for 7 hours 
W a thne, if the batte^ is fully charged to start with. 
The aenial light of each lamp, however, is nearer 30 
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candles; and it is found that these lamps, which ai« 
designed to bear a ao-candle current from the generator^ 
will stand a 30-candle current from, the accumulativ owing 
to its mmtt uniform flow. 

Each cell is stated to contain 5 horse-power of energy 
acting for an hour, or i horse^power for 5 hours, and ao 
on. It consista of a scries of metal plates of some alloyi 
each plate being yjf" thick, and perforated with round 
jt inch hedesi, as close as they can be punched or cast. 
These plates are connected alternately in series like the 
{dates ^ a condenser, as in the figure, and joined to two 



stout terminals, which are the poles of the cell The 
holes are filled with a metallic paste, the composition of 
which is not yet divulged, but may readily be guessed, 
from the fact that metallic lead is reduced on the negative 
plates, and peroxide of lead on the positive plates. The 
spaces between the plates, which arc placed nearly an 
inch apart, are filled up with water mixed with one-tenth 
part of sulphuric acid, to give good conduction. The 
whole is contained in a wooden trough about 30 inches 
square and 8 inches in thickness. The w'eight of each 
cell is about 37^ lbs., including 295 lbs. of the metallic 
composition which is the storing agent. The sparks 
given off on connecting several cells of the charged 
battery by a stout copper wire are remarkably violent, 
the deflagrated wire flying off in a perfect shower of red- 
hot sparks of copper accompanied by loud cracks. On 
examining the wire afterwards, it is found to be literally 
tom asunder in small pieces by the force of the discharge. 
A considerable (juantity of hydrogen is evolved from the 
cells. 

The exhibition of Lane-Fox lamps fed from this battery 
is without doubt the most beautiful display of incan¬ 
descent lighting which has yet been made in this or any 
other country. This, however, is chiefly due to the 
designs of the ornamental lamps employed to show off 
the nch architecture of the Moorish courts. The arches 
of the courts are picked out with rows of lamps having 
bulb or opal glass, which give a very pleasing light, not 
in the least dazzling to the eye, but at the expense of 25 
or 30 per cent, of the light. A crystal chandelier of the 
same kind of bulbs hangs in the Lion Court, and it is a 
moot poiqit whether these opal globes, or globes of clouded 
lass are not best adapted for incandescent lamps In 
welUiw-cooms and studies. It is certain that the naked 
lights!, tneugh absohitely steady, have a dazzling effect on 
the eyes if ^ked at, which cannot but be injurious to the 
sight, lie gems of fbe display are, howevor,/three 
Mauresque electroliers designed by Mr, E. R. Johnson 
for Messrs. Verity Brothers, Regent Street. These large 
pagodb-like lanterns are hong in the Inner courts, imi 
the lights contained inside are only visible througn the 
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stained glass of the sides and bottom. The power of the 
lamps is ingeniously graduated by simply switching on or 
off more cells of the lottery. 

Rumours of at least two other secondary batteries of 

S reat promise are in the air; but it is not jet known what 
lese are, and they have not been exhibited in action 
yet before the public. They are doubtless modifications 
of some or other of the ordinary voltaic batteries by which 
their action can be conveniently reversed, and the altera' 
tion patented. For it is obvious that the old combination 
pure and simple cannot be patented for a new purpose. It 
must be changed in some way or other, though the essential 
action may be pretty much the same. 

The well-known Faure battery, which is exhibited by 
La Force et la Lumi^re Company, in the Western 
Corridor, still continues to excite a good deal of debate 
amonrat the Faurites and anti-Fauritcs. The construc¬ 
tion of the battery has already been described in Nature, 
vol. XXV. p. 461 ; but some recent experiments by a group 
of French savants have contributed some further matter 
to the discussion of its merits, and as their results must 
Im considered free from bias fwhich is perhaps more than 
can be said for ail that has been written on the subject 
in this country) we shall give them in a condensed 
form. 

The experiments were made at the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Mdtiers, Paris, by M\f. Allard, Le Blanc, Joubert, 
Potier, and Tresca, in continuation of experiments begun 
during the latter part of the Paris Electrical Exhibition. 
The results were communicated by the authors to the 
French Academy of Sciences, on Nfarch 6. The battery 
consisted of thirty-five cells, of the new pattern, with 
plates rolled up together. Each cell weighed 437 kilo¬ 
grams, including the liquid. The lead plates were covered 
with minium to the amount of 10 kilograms per square 
metre. The solution was formed of distilled water, mixed 
with one-tenth of its weight of pure sulphuric acid. It 
will be seen that the cells were in the most favourable 
condition for experiment. 

They were charged by a Siemens’ machine, of which 
the armature resistance was 0*27 ohms, and the resistance 
of the inducing magnets was 19-45 ohms. The latter 
were excited by the current in a derived circuit from the 
main current in the armature. A species of voltameter 
was used to regulate this exerting current, so as to keep 
it between 2 and 3 ampircs. 

The object of the experiments was to measure— 

I. The mechanical work expended in charging the 
battery. 

2, The quantity of electricity “stored” during the 
charge. 

3. The quantity of electricity yielded up during the 
discharge. 

4. The electrical work actually done during the dis¬ 
charge. 

It yras also necessary to know, at each instant of the 
experiments, the electromotive force and the resistance 
of the batte^; and further, as the discharge should make 
itself through a series of Maxim incandescent lamps, to 
study the variation of the resistance, and the luminous 
power of these lamps, according to the intensity of the 
current. 

The mechanical woric was measured by a totalising 
dynamometer, constructed for the French Society of Agri¬ 
culture by Meiim. Easton and Anderson,'after the m^el 
belonging to tW English Royal Society of Agriculture. 
The luminous intensity was measured by a Foucault 
photometer, such as was employed in the Exhibition 
experiments. As to the electric measures they were made 
by means of a Marcel Depres galvanom^r which mea¬ 
sured the total current generated, and sometimes the 
exciting current on the magnet; a Siemens* electro¬ 
dynamometer which measured only the charging current; 
and a dial electrometer arranged according to a plan or 


M. Joubert, which gave the difference of potentials 
between the two poles of the battery. The indications of 
all the instruments were read off every quarter of an hour, 
sometimes at closer intervals. 

The following table gives the principal results:— 


Date. 

January 4 . 

:: i; 

.. 7 ■ 


Table l.-~CHarge 0/tht Battery 

Duration of Speed of tha Indicated work E.M.F. of 
experiiMiitt. dynamo, in kilogrametm. tlw battery 


h. 0 

.. s 30 
7 o 
7 30 
•• g 45 

22 45 


1079 

1073 

10S3 

1085 


in voltt. 
3 , 4 i 4>907 82‘a* 

a, 77 a.a 9 a - 
3,346,871 ... 92-91 
1.135.7*8 ... 9806 


Deduct 


750 


8,761,048 

(The work deducted was lost in the transmission of the 
indicated power to the dynamo,) 

Meaninteniity Ouantitv of 

Duration of ofehanjina 
experimentt. cunent in current in 
h m Ainpcrei* 

.. 5 3® - ‘0'93 

.70 ... 7*97 

7 30 ••• 7'94 

,. 3 45 6-36 


Date. 


January 4 


3-46 

2-«I 

*■33 

2-i8 


the batury 
in coulombs. 
, 216,4C0 
, 20(^800 
. 214.300 
63,000 


22 4S 


694,500 


Date. 


Electric work Electric work Electric work 
Duration of of the charge of excitation of the ring 


experuncDUi. in kilo- 
h. m. gramiuetreii. 

Jamuiry4 ... 5 30 ... 1,814,600 
„ 5 ... 7'0 ... 1.947.100 

„ 6 ... 7 30 ... 2,028,800 

.. 7 ... 2 45 59*.600 


in kilo- in kilo- 

'granmietrea. grammetres. 

94.400 

79.100 

76,800 
19.500 


ao8.40o . 
676,300 , 
596,100 . 
202,800 . 


22 45 6,382,100 1,883,600 269,800 

The same determinations have been made during the 
discharge, observing at the same time the power of 12 
Maxim lamps in a d^erived circuit. The light of a Carcel 
lamp was obtained from this experiment with an expendi- 
tiu-e of 5*8 kilograms of electric work per second. 

The following table gives the results for the discharge 
of the battery 


Table Discharge of the Battery 


Duration of ^ resiitanca 

Date. the exj^ri- rfthe 

h. m. ampera*. 

Jan. 7 ... 7 19 ... 61 39 ... i6'ia8 . 
„ 9 ... 2 20 ... 61 68 ... 16-235 • 

Quantity of 
‘ alectncity in 
coulomb*. 

.. 424,800 .. 
.. 194,800 .. 

Exttnal 
electric 
work Id 
kllogram- 
matre*. 

, 2,608,000 

. I, 201 ,QC 0 

10 39 

619,600 

3,809,000 


The conclusion from these results is that between the 
quantity of electricity put into the battery (694,500 
coulombs) and that got out (6,196,000 coulombs) there is 
a difference of only 74i9oo coulombs, comsponding to a 
proportional loss of 10 per cent. <o'io8). This refers, 
however, to the quantity of electricity, not, be it remem¬ 
bered, to the power stored. The electric work during the 
entire dischai^e was 3,8^,000 kilograms. The mechani¬ 
cal work expended was 9,570,000 kilograms, but only 
6,382,000 kilograms was reaUy stored by the battery. It 
follows that the work recuperated or given back by the 
discharge of the battery is to that stored up, as 3.80^000 
is to 6,382,000; that is to say, about 60 per cent, of the 
energy of the current was i^ered up oy the battety. 
If we compare the work recuperated with that indicate 
by the dynamometer, the percentage given back is still 
le^ namely. 40 per cent. . , 

This considerable lou of power, whilst the quantity of 
dectricity is nearly the same in the cbaige and dtschaega, 
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is due to the fact that there is a marked loss of electro¬ 
motive force in the battery. Thus the charging current 
had 91 volts, while the discharging current had only 61-5 
volts. It follows, from a consideration of the theory of 
the battery and the formula— 

_ r(E'-R'I0/' 
l(E-RI)/ 

that the efficiency must always be less than unity, but 
may be greater as the intensities and resistances are less. 
In the formula, E is the E.M.F. of the battery, R its in¬ 
ternal resistance, I and t the intensity of the current and 
its duration during charge, while the same letters marked 
serve for the corresponmng quantities during discharge. 
It is therefore advantageous to charge the battery with a 
feeble current flowing for a long time, It was observed 
also, that the resistance of the battery was lower during 
discharge than charge. 

To sum up, the charge of the battery requires a total 
mechanical work of 1*558 horse-power during 22h. 45m., 
which is equivalent to a horse-power during 35h. 26m. 
The battery only received 66 per cent, of the total work 
expended, the rest being lost in overcoming passive re¬ 
sistances, and exciting the field magnets. Only 60 per 
cent, of this power stored was yielded back by the bat¬ 
tery, and there is reason to believe that the same result 
will be forthcoming in all applications similar to lighting 
by Maxim lamps. 


THE WILD SILKS OF INDIA > 


T he laudable efforts of the Indian Government to 
utilise the various products of which these wild silks 
form a class will tend, by the immediate production of 
wealth, and yet more by the spirit of intercommunication 
and enterprise thus created, to overcome the great diffi¬ 
culty of poverty and still greater difficulty or isolation, 
which so tasked its effoits in the last famine. And this 
work is the more desirable because, as the last census 
shows, the peaceful, frm rule of the British in India has 
removed that natural check to population which was 
found uf old in the mutual internecine wars of Us 
peoples; and numbers have increased to such an extent 
that the failure of a crop over any wide district is 
invariably followed now by a famine. 

The principal varieties of wild silks found in India are 
the Tusser, or Tasar, the Eria, and the Muga, or Moonga, 
silks, besides several others, at present of little com¬ 
mercial importance. 

Silk differs from all other materials used in textile 
fabrics in the nature of the thread as originally produced. 
Hemp, flax, cotton, wool, and many other threads are 
produced by the twisting tightly together of the short but 
very fine fibres of the raw material, the untwisting of 
which reduces the thread again to short loose fragments. 
The long fibre of the best Sea-Island cotton does not 
much exceed inches in length. Silk, on the other 
hand, is spun by the silkworm (except that it is not a 
worm, and does not spin it I) in one long thread; three- 
quarters of a mile is quoted by Mr. WarcUe as the length 
of the thread of a Tusser worm. There is no “spinning” 
in the process at all, but two fine threads come from 
the spinnarets of the grub as from the spinnarets of a 
spider in such a glutinous semi-liquid condition that they 
coalesce into one thread, which, in the bestIZind of silk* 
wotms, can be wound witnout a break from the outside of 
the suspended cocoon to where the grub left off spinning 
and turned into a chrysalis. The silk-reeler does no^ 
even in the coarse Tus^r variety, reel off a cocoon of this 
singly, but from four to six together, whose gummy 
surfaces make them combine into a single thread still 
fine. 


* “Huid^k of ihe Cpllcelion Ilhutntivc of th« Wild Silks of Indio in 
he Indinn Seedon of ihc South Kenaineioii MuMtiin," bjr I'homae Wnrdk. 
(Ejn and Spotiliiroodtv test.) 


The Eria cocoon is not found practically so available 
for this treatment, but, in addition to the beautiful con¬ 
tinuous thread of the Bombyx or Tusser silkworm, the 
waste part of their cocoons can be treated like the 
vegetable fibres (cotton, &c.) of which we spoke with 
eaually good results as a textile material, and with nearly 
all the teauty of the perfect silk thread. For this pur¬ 
pose the whole of the cocoon of the Eria is specially 
available, and, instead of being carefully reeled off, it is 
cut up or torn into shreds by the carding machine, and 
then treated as a long staple cotton. This is known as 
spun silk, or by the more recent name of Schappe. If, 
however, the surface of such a thread is examined, even 
with small magnifying power, it will show the loose ends 
of the fibres sticking out in every direction; and although 
they are individually too fine to attract the attention of 
the naked eye, in combination they are quite patent to the 
finger and to the ear, a soft deadness resulting instead of 
the sharp whistle of the natural silk, on which are no 
fibres except the ends left by careless throwsters. 

Another inferiority of spun silk, though not a great one 
in the ever-changing fashionable world of England, is 
that it has not the durability which distinguishes the 
continuous silk thread. Yet in India garments made from 
the former are handed down from mother to daughter! 

The Tusser or Tusseh larva, whose coarse, strong 
thread is available for thrown silk, is a monster compared 
with ihe larva of the Domfyxmori, or common silk-worm, 
It measures 7 inches in length and 1 inch in diameter; 
the wings of the moth—a very handsome one—are 7 
inches across, and the thread also is three times as coarse, 
and three times as strong as that of the China silkworm. 
Here, however, comes an objection to it in the eye of the 
manufacturer. While the thread of the Bombyx is almost 
round, the extra coarseness of the Tusser thread all con¬ 
sists in its extra width ; it is, in fact, three times as broad 
as it is thick. Like any thread of this shape compared 
with a round one, it has a great tendency to split, and 
consequently become rough in working. Another diffi¬ 
culty to both reelers and dyers is caused by the substan¬ 
tial way in wliich the Tusser grub forms its cocoons. 
Major Coussmaker observes that— 

” As the chrysalis remains in the cocoon as long as eight 
months, exposed to the hottest sun and occasional thunder¬ 
storms, the cocoon bad need to b> made a bard impene¬ 
trable material; so indestructible is it, that Bheels andotber 
tribes which live in the jungles, use the cocoon as an ex¬ 
tinguisher to the bamboo tube in which they keep the 
* fiilita' or cotton tinder used by them for lighting their, 
tobacco and the slow matches of their matchlocks. The 
cocoon is also cut into a long spiral band, and used for 
binding the barrel of matchlocks to the stocks, being, as 

the natives say, unaffected either by fire or water. 

After the caterpillar has spun a layer of silk thick enough 
to conceal itself, it discharges some kind of gum or 
cement, thick like plaster of Paris, and with its muscular 
action it causes this secretion to thoroughly permeate the 
whole cocoon and solidify the wall. In this manner it 
goes on spinning layer after layer of loops, and cementing 
them altogether until the whole of its silk is exhausted 
and the wall of the cocoon becomes so hard that it 
requires a sharp penknife to cut through it'' (pp. 18, 19). 

Again, in a later report (February ar, 1880), Major 
Coussmaker writes: - 

One of the most interesting, and I think important, 
facts that, I have this year been able to prove, is with 
regard to the composition of the cement with which the 
caterpillar hardens its cocoon. Former analyses of this 
agent made for me, in England by Dr. Taylor^ and in 
Bombay by^ Dr. Lyon, had shown that it contained the 
acid urate of ammonia, that it was in fact excrementitious; 
and this year, by opening the cocoons at various intervals, 
I Wiis able to convince myself of the fact that when the 
cateriHllar has left off feeding and begins to spin, it voids 
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the food remaiiting m the aKmentarv canal, first of all in 
3 more or less solid form and of a dark colour, but after 
it has become folly enveloped in the cocoon the excrement 
comes avay as a light-coloured liquid, the hue and con¬ 
sistency of which depend upon the amount of vegetable 
matter not previously evacuated and the amount of lime, 
carbon, and ammonia present. The respective propor¬ 
tions of these ingredients vary, I presume, with the food 
upon which the caterpillar has fed, and with the state of 
the atmosphere at the time of spinning; also the longer 
they remain coating the fibre the harsher and more dis¬ 
coloured it will 00. It is therefore very necessary, 1 
think, to remove this cement at a very early date; and 
this chemistry has shown the manufacturers how to do. 
udicious feeding too may alter its nature. Before long, 
resh cocoons will be at an early stage thoroughly cleansed 
from all discolouring matter, and Tasar silk will be avail¬ 
able for manufacturing purposes as colourless as it is 
when fir^t put forth by the caterpillar *’ (p. ai). 

At any rate here is a fine field for both economic 
and philosophical results for both the chemist and the 
naturalist. 

There are two crops of Tusser silk in the year, /.f. two 
generations of grubs pass from the egg to the imago, 
whereas the Bombyx of commerce so passes only once. 
The moth is considered a sacred insect, and it is interest¬ 
ing to read of the long series of ascetic ordinances con¬ 
nected with the attendance upon it, the failure to observe 
which will bring down the anger of the gods and destruc¬ 
tion upon the cultivators. Yet the grubs are said to 
flourish better out-of-doors than under the roof and care 
of men, and are found feeding upon seventeen different 
species of trees growing wild over various parts of Hin- 
dostan. It is much more practicable and hopeful to 
engage the unenterprising natives in its collection under 
these conditions than if the elaborate art with which the 
Chinese cultivate the Bombyx were requited. 

The silk of the Kria and Moonga or Muga cocoons is 
softer and of a clearer colour than the Tusser sill^ but 
lacks the strength of that very coarse variety. It dyes 
well, but is difficult to wind. In all respects therefore it 
is easier to work it up into spun silk. 

The favourite food of the Eria is the Palma Chrhti or 
castor oil plant, Picinis communis. So productive is this 
worm that it sometimes gives twelve broods, /.<r. genera¬ 
tions, in a year. 

The Muga worm breeds five times ; the colour of the 
silk varies with the food, some of it retaining its drnbby 
colour till the last. The moths of all these genera are 
large and handsome. The magnificent Attacus atlas 
moth, called in France Le Gdant dcs Papillons, measures 
upwards of ten inches in expanse of wing. It is a common 
idea that moths eat their way out of their cocoons, and 
that all permitted to do so spoil their silk; but even in 
the case of the solid cocoon of the Tusser moth it is ob¬ 
served that after eight or nine months in the pupa state 
a moist spot is observed at one end of the cocoon. The 
moth is now about to emerge both from its pupa shell 
and from the cocoon. It secretes an acid fluid which 
softens the cement of the cocoon, and enables it to sepa¬ 
rate the fibres sufficiently to allow of its creeping out 
(p, 19). Capt. Brooke also says that in Seonee the 
piercra cocoons are wound, and that no kqshtee rejects a 
cocoon simply because the moth has eaten its way through 
it. . . . It does not eat its way out but separates the 
fibres with its legs and wing-spine, and so cieeps out. It 
has ndtber teeth nor month proper" (p. 26). More re¬ 
markable still is the provision made by the larva of this 
Attacus atlasy “the upper extremity of whose cocoon 
forms a natural orifice for the exit of the moth, mauie by 
the eonveyance'of a great nnmber of silk fibres which we 
.left nngummed, and are thus soft and flossy; thus the 
iOtit of the imago leaves no disturbance behind'* (p. 63). 
The most interesting question, of course, now far 


care and industty can improve this tmpeifoet natural 
wealth. The strongest proof of the value of such educa¬ 
tion is to be found in the fact that the beautiful Italian 
and French silks, whose fineness and remlarity insure 
for them a price 50 per cent, higher than the best China 
silks, are the lineal descendants the eggs brought from 
China in the reign of Justinian. The destruction caused 
among them by the dreadful disease, pebrlne, has neces¬ 
sitated the import into Europe of Japanese eggs, the 
drabby colour of the silk of which marred all the efforts 
of the dyer to obtain clear delicate tints, especially in 
different shades of white; but careful attention and arti¬ 
ficial selection are bringing them near to equality with 
the pure European silk; and Major Coussmaker in 
Poonch has succeeded in obtaining perfectly white Tusser 
silk by causing the caterpillar to void all its excrement 
before spinning. 

The special fitness of Tusser silk for the dark dull 
colours now fashionable is most optimistically expressed 
by Mr. Wardle in the phrase that “ Tusser silk {voperly 
dyed inherently takes shades of artistic meritP Is dirt 
then beauty? and purity and brilliancy essentially vulgar? 

There can be little doubt that European skill and ma¬ 
chinery would more than balance the cheapness of Indian 
labour, which could be trusted to produce only the com¬ 
monest qualities of thrown silk. It is also far safer and 
less likely to end in failure or discouragement to make 
spun silk the ofnect of Indian produce than to attempt to 
rival the beautiful productions of Italy and China. 

One cannot help noticing with sati:>facliun in this con¬ 
cise history the working together for good of such widely 
separated parties as, in India, the high Government official, 
the investigating naturalist, the active military officer in 
charge of a district; then the organising British manu¬ 
facturer, who brings into willing co-operation the Italian 
thKjwbter, the Leek dyer, the Halifax wea\er, the London 
artist, not to mention the taste and skill of the lady- 
bountiful of her neighbourhood. W. Odell 

NOTES 

On Tacbday evening, April ii, the public thurougliforc 
stretching between Uattou Garden and the Old Bailey was 
lighte<l fur the first time by the electric light, llie novelty of 
the instolUtioii was the fact that the incandescent system liad 
been adopted in preference to the arc system. Mr. £. 11 . 
Johnson, the agent of the Edison Electric Light Company, has 
in fact made a public demonstration of the Edisun system by 
lighting up a district of London in the same way as by gas. 
In addition to the street lights, the different premises lining the 
street are also lighted ; for example, the City Temple Church, 
Messrs. Negretti and ZambraV, Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s. In 
all there are 936 incandescent lamps, and these ore fed by one of 
the Urge dynamos stationed at No. 57, llolborn, the distributing 
centre of the company. These large generators are made 
upon the sime plan as the smaller ones recently described 
by us, and are driven by Porter engines. Tb^ yield a 
current of 102$ ampins. The resistance of each lamp white- 
hot is 140 ohms, and os this is much greater than the hot 
resutance of other incandescent lamps, the resistance of a 
long circuit is not so relatively high as in other systems, and 
hence tliere is less need of large leads. The cost of copper for 
condnetOK is an important item in electric lighting, but should 
copper condocton become too expeusiye to use, Me. Edison 
intends to empitoy Iron, say old iron laib. Mr. K. H. Johnson 
states that the company intend to manufacture and wpidy «Iec« 
tricity for aU kinda of purposes, and judging frmn eaperinnee 
gathered in New York, where a distriot is ligh]^ by this systm, 
the profits from the sale of electricity for power purposes rione 
will pay the company’s dividends, so that they can a^find to 
give the light for nothing. This remark is a rcjoader to those 
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who Migae that the gas companies will successfully compete with 
the ekctrio light, because the profits firom their waste products 
will pay their dividends. Hie Holborn street lamps each con¬ 
tain two of Edison’s bulbs suspended from a cross bar ranniiig 
tbiottgh the top of the lantern. Tlie light is of a golden tinge 
like gas, but much purer, brighter, and steadier. The lamps 
were switdied on and off with the greatest ease, and altogetbce 
the experiment was a complete success. 

The Cofflmisiion of the French Academy of Sciences for the 
Transit of Venus expeditions have completed their work. All Ihe 
astronomers selected are practising daily at the observatory, taking 
readings with the artificial transit apjiarntus, invented by M. 
Wolf on the occasion of the last transit. In spite of some ob¬ 
jections, which have been disregarded, three kinds of observations 
will be taken: (i) by direct contact; (2) by refracting prisms 
and micrometrical distances; (3) by photography. The s'ntions 
ait the following : French Antilles (Guadeloupe or Martinique), 
directed by M. Tisserand; Spani^li Antilles (Cuba), M. 
d’Abadie; Florida (United .States), Col. Perrier; Coast of 
Mexico, M. Bouquet de la Grye; Patagonia (on the Rio Negro), 
M Perrotin, director of the Nice Observatory; (M. Bischuflfsheim 
will be at the expense of the partial fitting ont of this expedi¬ 
tion) ; Santa Cruz, Capt. Fleurtais. It is to lie remarked that 
very few of the heads of the missions sent out in 1874 have 
been appointed again by the French Institute. Four of these 
eight stations are located in the northern hemisphere, and four 
in the sonthern. At all of them will be observed the entrance 
and the exit. 

The use of Jablochkofl' lights in the Avenue dc TOpera hat 
been discontinued, the Municqial Comtcil of Paris having refused 
to grant a concession of ten year', which was asked for by the 
Company, It is said that other electric light companies will 
make proixisals for the illumination of that fashionable |iari 
of Paris. In the meantime M. Cances, the inventor of a new 
r^ulator, is illuminating experimentally tlw rue de Crossant, a 
long and narrow lane of Central Paris, u here newsagents have 
congregated for tlic last half century. 

On March 20 last, William Eduard Gainc, C.E., the inventor 
of parchment paper, died at the re‘idencc of his s^n, .it Blackburn, 
at tlw age of sixty-five. 

The usual Congress of Astronomers and Meteorologi'ts will 
take place this week in Paris, as wed as the Congress of the 
Soei^t^s Savantes, the annual meeting of tlie Society de Physique, 
and the Association Scientifique de France. But the Congress 
of Instituteurs and Institutrices has been postponed for a future 
period. M. Ferry will deliver ns usual the official speech as 
Minister of Public Instruction, on Saturday, on the occasion of 
the distribution of prizes to the delegates of learned societies. 

UM. Mignan and Ranaed have construced an integrating 
hygrometer for precipitating the vapour uf the atmosphere, and 
aoalyung the products if required. It is composed of an iron 
tube filled with liquor ammouio.'; by gently opening a taper 
the ammonia is absorbed by water and the hygrometer is coverad 
with moisture which is collected in a cop arranged for the 
purpose. During the recent dry weather the amount of precipl' 
tatiou WM 3 grammes of w ater in twenty minut^. Ihc weight 
<< liquor ammoina was 34 grammes. A peculiarity is that a 
onmber of floating psrticles are precipitated with the humidity 
of the air. It has been suggested by M. W. dc Fonvklle that 
the lijitB>^ttoter might be used for analysing the matter of doods 
wihen (he precipitation of a few grammes will be. a question of 
a very few minutes. 

ExPBluuiNTiNa with dectro-magnets on various mioerais, 
Frdf.'Deelter has made the intercBtiBg obeervatloa tlmt the 
(^oittte imoant of iron prerent does not detennlna the degree 


to which the inincrals are attracted, for sulphides and sulpbatea 
containing much iron are very little attracted, while the attrac- 
turn of oxides, corbonates^ and silicates is strong, llua varying 
amount of attraction (it is pointed out) may be of service in 
mecbaivical separation of natural mixtures of ores, purifying 
ores, iiiolation of rock matter, and approximate estimation of 
quantitative mineralogical composition. 

The project started by Admiral Mouefaez of building a captive 
balloon for olymrving the conditions of the air .at several hundred 
metres from the earth will be abandoned ; but a captive balloon 
will be established at Montsouris Meteorological Observatory. 

The deaths are announced of Prince Wladislaus Lubouiirski, 
an eminent conchologist, who recently died at Warsaw, aged 
fifty-eight; and of Prof. Viiiceiiz Klctzinsky, Professor of Che¬ 
mistry at the Wieden Communal School, wlio died at Vienna 
on March 18 Uat, aged rifty-.six. 

Tub Ethnographical Congress which was to meet this week at 
Geneva has lieen iitdelinitely postponed. The number of par- 
ticipatoi’s who intended to be present from England, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy wab not considered sufficient by the Com- 
mitlec. 

Mount P'lN.A has again been in an active condition. An 
eruption and a rain of ashes (rampilli) has quite lecently alarmed 
the neighbouring inliabitants. 

The first number is published of Dr. M. C. Cooke’s “ British 
Freshw.a(er Algie” (exclusive of Desmidieo; .and Diatoinacea;). 
As no sy.stemalic work on the subject has been ]iubUshcd since 
llas-sall’s in 1845, a good account of British Freshwater Alg£ is 
much wonted. In the present number, which includes the 
Palincllace.'v only, Dr, Cooke has pcrhap.s already reached the 
most difficult part of his work, the history of development of 
some of thc-'c lower organisms being still very obscure. We 
could have wished to see, at the outset, a greater effort to give 
the student something approaching a natural classifieatioa of 
Alga*, instead of the very rough and artificial one which Dr. 
Cooke has adopted. The exclusion of the desinkls and diatouLs 
is wise, these forming a .separate literature of their own. 

Prof. F., Morbev Usues the ninth annual edition of the 
“ Correspondance Botanique" (U'te dcs jardins, dcs Cbaires, 
des MU'ces, des Revue-, et des .Souictes de Botaaiqne du 
Monde), well ]io$lcd up to the close of the year 1881, 

In addition to the alwve catalogue, the Bulletin de la fidira- 
tion des SiniMs d' flortiral/Mre de Belgique (iSSl), pub1i,hed 
under the authority of the Belgian Government, containb the 
official report of the National Exhibition of Horticulture and 
Pomology, held at Bra sels in 1880, in honour of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the independence of Belgium; much other horti¬ 
cultural information, and a paper on the Bromcliacese of Brazil. 

Since March i a new Spanish periodical, RndsUs Germaniea 
dt LUeratura, Aries y Cietieias, is published at Leipzig twice a 
month. Its editors are SeAures S. Gimenez and J. O. Monasterio; 
Herr L. Seidel is the publisher. The object of the serial is 
to facilitate intellectual intercourse between Germany and the 
Spantab races. 

At the last meeting of the American Association a lecture 
was delivered by Capt C. E. Dutton, of the United Stptee 
Geclogi^ Survey, upon the "Excavation of the Grand Caflmt 
of the Colorado River.” The lecture was illustrated by a latgc 
uumber of lantern views. A picture of the duum, at a point 
aboat the middle .of hs length, ms exhibited u a type, ihowli^ 
that it consists of an inner and an outer gerge» or an upper snd 
nbwer chasm. The outer one u abont five ndles in width, 
with.palisBdes on either ade, very neatly nooo feet high, iMiag 
each other across a comparatively smooth plain or valley floor. 
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Withtn this floor is sunken the greet inner gorge, 3000 feet deep, 
with nesrly vertical wells. The width of the inner goi;ge Is 
' ebont the seme es the depth, or 3000 to 3500 feet. The. strete 
eiposed in this seclim ere 4500 feet of Carboniferous (the entire 
local series), end 500 or 600 feet of Lower Silurian or Pilinor* 
dial. The speaker then indicated the salient features of' the 
topogrepbjr end stratigraphy of the country in the vicbity of tlie 
chasm. It is for the most part a desert plain, surfaced by the 
summit beds of the Corboniferons with low mounds or flats 
consisting of remnants of the Permian, and occasionally a smali 
remnant of the Lower Trias. Forty miles north of the chasm 
is found the main Permian mass lying as a higher bench or 
terrace terminated southwardly by a cliff. Proceeding northward, 
the Trial, the Jurassic, the Cretaceous, and the Louer Eocene 
systems are successively encountered, each at intervals of five to 
ten miles. Each of these formations is likewise terminated south* 
wardty by a great cliff, and tbe whole series, from the Per* 
mian to the Eocene inclusive, constitute a stairway leading 
up to tbe high plateaux of Utah. Capt. Dutton stated 
that concludve evidence has been found that these terraced 
formations, thus abruptly terminated, once extended southward 
across the Grand CaR-m and far into Central Arizona, but have 
been denuded dovn to the summit of the Carboniferous. The 
total thickness of beds removed was a little over 10,000 feet, and 
the eroded area was from 13,000 to 15,000 square niile.<. This area 
is called by him the Grand CaRon district. The erosion began 
abont the middle of Eocene time, and has continued uninter* 
ruptedly to the present. The cutting of the Grand CaRon ii 
merely the closing episode of a much greater work. Tlie excava¬ 
tion of the present esRon is a comparatively recent geological 
event, and Capt. Dutton is of the opinion that iU origin does not 
antedate the Pliocene period. He then explained >ome of the more 
important considerations and conditions upon which the cutting 
of caRons depends, and showed the natural mechanical process of 
creating and maintaining tbe singularly beautiful and archi¬ 
tectural profiles of the clifs, and how their wonderfully constant 
outlines are preserved. He then entertained his audience by a 
graphic and enthusiastic description of the pbcnomeiuil scenery 
revealed in tbe wider and deeper portions of the chasm. 

Thi geohgy of Spain being yet very imperfectly known, we 
are glad to find in a recent number of the Boletin of the 
Geographical Society of Madrid the continuation of Don Juan 
Vilanova's paper on the geological survey of the province of 
Valenma, being a description of the Tertiary formation of the 
province. This formation consists of conglomerates an J clays 
covered with marls, sandstonei, gritii, and gypsum, with beds of 
fignite and peat. The surface is undulated, forming low bills 
with gentle slopes, but intersected with deep ravines, or barran- 
co>, or terroee-like, with deep ravines, along w'hich streams flow 
in cascades during the rainy season. Wide lacustrian basins at 
Bicorp, which wxre considered by Vcrneuil ai Cretnceons, belong 
also to this formation. 

The Jubilee Meeting of the British Medical Association will 
be held at Worcester, on Auguil S'!!. The pre.>ident-elen is 
Dr. William Strange, senior physician to the General Infirmary, 
Worcester. 

Pkop. Haeckel is giving some account of his recent visit to 
Ceylon and India in tbe DaUtcht Rundschau, 

We read in the “Diaiio de Manila" that a German ethno¬ 
logist, Dr. Schadenbeig, of Breslau, has now resided for some 
time amid the savage tribes in Sibotam, at the foot of the Vol¬ 
cano of Apo, for tbe purpose of studying the ethnography of 
the tribes of Atas, Bagobos, Manobos, Mandajas, Tagacaolos, 
Vilanes, Samales, Sangniles, Moros, and Guiangas. All these 
races differ materially lii langnage, religiouB customs, attire, and 
haUtf, BO that Dr. Sdtadenberg has certainly selected a rich 
field of study. 


In a brochure published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., 
Col. Burnaby has given an interesting narrative of his recent 
balloon trip across the Channel. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Black-cared Marmoset {I/apale ftnitillata) 
from Sonth-East Brazil, presented by Mrs. Davidson; a Ring' 
tailed Lemur {/.emur catta d) from Madagascar, presented by 
Dr. J. Lea, M.K.C.S.; two Grey-hocked White-eyes {Zosttrops 
dorsalis) from Australia, presented, by Mr. J. Abrahams; a 
Jardine's Parrot {Pttocefhalus gulidvti) from West Africa, pre¬ 
sented by Capt. H. Hope Keighley, 2 nd W.I, R^t.; three 
Zebra Waxbills {Estrelda subfiava), a Shining Weaver Bird 
{Hypochera nUens) from Africa, two Amaduvade Finches 
(Estrdda amatulava) from India, a Crimson-eared Waxbill 
(Estrelda phttnicotis) from West Africa, presented by Mrs. 
Bcauclerk; a Common Buzzard (Buteo latlgaris)^ British, pre¬ 
sented by Mr, J, C. S. Kockc ; a Common Partridge {Berdix 
eiuerea £), British, presented by Mr. II. T. Bowes; a Long- 
tailed Copsychus (Cepsj'chus saularis) from India, deposited ; a 
Mantchurian Crossoptil jn (CrossopHlon tnantehuricum £) from 
North China, two Ja]>aDese Pheasant-i (Bhastduus versicolor £ 9) 
from Japan, an Amherst Phea.sant (T^umalea amhersiia 9 ), a 
Gold Pheasant (Tkaumal a picta 9) from China, a Lineated 
Pheasant (Euplocamus lineatm £) from Tenasserim, two Black- 
backed Kaleeges (Euplicamus rue'anotus <{9} Brom Sikkim, 
two White-crested Kaleeges (Euplocamus albo^crutatus £ 9 ) 
from North-West Himalayas, two llasting's Horned Tragopans 
(Cerisrnis hastinKti £ 9) from North India, purchased ; n Rifle 
Bird (Pdlorhis paradisea £) from Australia, received on ap¬ 
proval : a Sambur Deer (Cervus aristotdes 9}, a Galmard’s Rat 
Kangaroo (llypsiprymnus gaimardi\ born in the Gardens. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

A Sysi ematic Search for Comets.— The necessity of a 
mire rigorous and system.'itic examination of the heavens with 
the view to the rarJy discovery of telescopic comets has been 
Mimcwhat forcibly exemplified of late years, and it is satisfactory 
to learn (hat American observers are taking tbe initiative vigo¬ 
rously in this direction. A partial arrangement for repilar 
sweeping has been made, and is detailed in a circular issued from 
the office of the Seicuce Observer, in which also further coopera¬ 
tion is invited, and it i> to be hoped that amateurs here with the 
necessary instruments, and time at command, will actively 
second the eflb ts that are being made in the United States, to 
further our knowledge of ihC'C, as yet, in a cosmical sense at 
least, problematical bodies. Mr. W. F. Denning, of Bristol, 
after proving his extraordinary patience and perseverance in the 
observation of meteors, and who has done excellent work in that 
class of observation, has for some months instituted a search for 
comets in such quarters of tlie sky as his pasition best commanded, 
and has made, as we know, a most notable beginning by the 
detection of the comet of short period, which astronomers will 
recognise in future us Denning’s comet,’’ He has kindly 
afforded us an opportunity of ptrusini a letter addressed to him 
by Mr. J. Ritchie, jun., of Boston, U.S., from which we may 
he pardoned for making the following extract” We wish it 
understood that although from the circnihstances of the organisa¬ 
tion, the majority of observers are here in this eountry, stilt we 
do not wish to make anything exclusive or national about it» and 
are simply after the most scientific ways of doing certain things, 
and are ready to receive that advice which the operience of 
others renders them competent to give.” Mr. Denning has 
found a coadjutor to divide with him the examination of the 
eastern sky in the morning hours, and there riiould be little diffi¬ 
culty in arranging for other amateurs here to take part in an 
evening search. Two or more observers in the other hemisphere 
will be needed to complete the regular scrutiny of the whole sky, 
and we do not antidote that the sdieme will be rendered im¬ 
perfect for wont of them. 

It would be an easy matter to cite a number of cases whfiie 
the earlier detection of comets would have materially aided oar 
knowledge of their motions in apace, and probably of their 
gradual development in approaching the sun. We may refer to 
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two eases of recent occurrence. The fifih comet of 1877 was < 
detected by Tempel on October z, when its bouth declination 
was alreadfy 10*, and its motion towards the south did not permit 
of its bein; followed after October 14, when the last observa¬ 
tions were made at Lelpslc and Milan. On the orbit being cal¬ 
culated, it was found that the comet had passed llie perihelion 
ati, early as the end of June, and, further, that it had escaped 
ol^vatioii before perihelion, when in a much more favourable 
position than at the time of its discovery by Tempel. Thus, on 
April 5, as the moon was drawing away from the evening sky, 
it was in R.A. i6i% OecL +57*, consequently a circumpolar 
object in these latitudes, its dUtance from the sun was fdg, and 
from the earth 1*05, and the intensity of light, expressed in the 
usual manner, was 0*32, At its actual discovery, on October 2, 
the distance from the sun was r86, and from the earth 0'88, 
consequently the intensity of light was 0*36, or virtucUly the 
same as on April 5. But the orbital arc available for the final 
calculation or the elements was less than 44®, whereas if the 
comet hod been detected in its more favourable position towards 
the end of the first week in April, there would have been avail¬ 
able for this purpose an orbital arc of upwards of 160'. 

As a second case in point, we may mention the circumstances 
attending the difcovery of the comet by Mr. Denning lost Octo¬ 
ber, and its previous track, Mr. Denning found it on October 
3, the perihelion (Xissage having taken place on .September 13, 
so that it was already at a contiderable angul.ar distance from 
perihelion at the first accurate oliscrvalion. But prior to arriv¬ 
ing at its least distance it h.ad made the following tour of the 
southern heavens. In the column headcil “ Intensity of Light," 
the brightness at discovery on October 3 is taken as unity. 


lah. G.M.T. 

R.A. 

Dccl. 

iJiit.-inw from 
Raiih. 

Intensity 

Ltxht. 

Tune 2O 

296-I . 

- 33-8 

... 0-481 . 

. 0*8 

July 25 

280*3 . 

66-9 

... 0*159 . 

. 11*9 

30 .. 

228*5 • 

80-5 

... 0-128 . 

20*4 

Aug. 2 ... 

158-9 . 

74 '? 

.. o*ii8 . 

. 25*6 

4 .. 

• t 43 ’a ■ 

65-6 

... 0-116 

. 27*6 

6 .. 

136*0 . 

55-6 

... 0*119 . 

. 27*9 

8 

. 131*8 . 

“ 4 S ‘8 

... 0125 . 

26*5 

Sept. t3 .. 

. 129*2 . 

-Ml*I 

... 0*503 . 

2*9 


With anything approaching to a regular examination of the 
southern sky such an object could not have escaped notice. 


CHEMICAL HOTES 

Whether the ato.i ic weight of uranium is represented by the 
number 120 or 240, is still a disputed question. Experiments 
recently conducted by Herr Zimmermann {Btrickte) are strongly 
in favour of tlie latter number. Ilerr Zimmermann has deter¬ 
mined the densities of the va. ours of uranium tetrabromide and 
tetrachloride, by Victor Meyer’s method, at the temperature of 
a Perrot's furnace; his results are .as follows 

Sp. gr. of vapour. Calculated. 

U^iao. 

Uranium tetrabromide ... 19‘46 (mean of 6) ... 9*68 19'36 
Uranium tetrachloride ... 13*33 (mean of 4) ... 6 60 13*21 

Severai. important paperson general considerations regordiim 
processes of chemical change, by MM. Potilitzin, Beketow, and 
Kajaifder, have appeared in the y^urttal of the Russian Chemical 
Society (good abstracts in Btriitttr Btrichti^ xiv. 2044-2058). 
As a deduction ftom experimental results, M. Potilitzin con¬ 
cludes that in every reaction, whether in presence or absence of 
water, a division of the elements of the reacting bodies occurs, 
and this is conditioned by the atomic weights of the element^, 
and the mass of the reacting substances. Berthelot’s principle 
of maximum work Is only applicable when but a single product 
is formed in a reaction, end when the energy, liberated in the 
reaction, all appears as heat. But in actually-occurring processes 
of chemical change there is a conversion of ootential Into klnetie 
energy, and subs^uent employment of this kln^fic energy bi the 
^rk of fusion, evaporation, affinity, &c. Sometimes a portion 
of this energy may be us^ in the formation of compounds 
wherein heat is absorbed This change of potential into kinetic 
eneiw is counterbalanced by the conversion of energy of motion 
Into neat t a condition of equilibrium for the entire chemical 
system {a thus attained, conditioned chiefly bv the atomic 
w^hta of the reacting eleanenta, the masses of the diemlmd 
substances in the system, and the relative amounts of potential 
uid kinetie eneiigy. The heat evolved la a chemical change 


measures the initial velocity of that change; but the final result 
of the change is dependent on the attainment of a general 
equilibrium, the conditions of which have been stated. Any 
change in one or more of these conditions causes a change in 
the direetton of the chemical reaction. 

In the paper of M. Ksjaeder the action of acids on plates ol 
magnesium b considered: it is shown that the velocity of the 
action M inversely proportional to the internal friction of the 
liquid! raising the temperature of the liquid acts by diminishing 
the internal friction. 

Prof. Mrsschutkin continues to publish, in the Journal of 
the Russian Chemical and Physical Society his researches on the 
influence < f isomerism on the formation of compound ethers, 
and deals with the etherification of polybasic acids. The re¬ 
searches are rendered difficult by the circumstance that we know 
but few polybasic acid«, the structure of which Is well deter¬ 
mined. Altogether the elherificatiun of polybasic acids is very 
like the etherification of monobasic acids ; the limits of etherifi 
cation arc always high, if a primary alcohol is taken for the for¬ 
mation of the ether; the rate of etherification varies with the 
Lsomeri-in of the acid, and the variations of the rate are as in 
monobasic acids. This likeness is the more remarkable, as the 
reactions ai'e far more complicated in this case than in the 
preceding one. 

PauF. Menschutkin also discusses the influence of the 
molecular weight of homologues on the course followed by in¬ 
complete and reven erl reaction'!. He has succeeded in establishing 
that the law of homology, extends os well to the chemical as to 
the physical proiMirties of homolu^es, and as well to tlieir 
comple'.e reactions, as to the incomplete ones. 

Tux phenomenon noticed by Mills, and called by him 
**chemical repulsion"—referred to some time ago in these 
"Notes''^lus been recently studied by llerr Ijecher {Wien. 
AiaJ. Ber.], who tliinks that there is no need for the new 
hypothesis of chemical action at a distance introduced by Mills, 
A few drops of barium chloride solution are placed o« the sur¬ 
face of a glass |)l.ate, a second plate containing two circular holes 
is iwes&ed on the first, and a drop of .sulphuric acid U introduced 
at each hole: the formation of barium sulphate proceeds in 
circles which gradually extend their circumference, but cease to 
do so before they co ue into contact. The author’s explanation, 
which is based on several experiments, assumes that the barium 
chloride molecules origiiMlly move equally in all directions 
through the liquid; the presence of sulphuric acid, however, 
fixes many of these molecules and prevents their moving out of 
the sphere of action of the acid: the s]>ace betwcen-ihe advan¬ 
cing circles of barivim sulphate thus bMoines gradually poorer 
in barium chloride, until finally the whole of this salt is 
removed; there is a space of no a-dion, because the compounds 
which react are absent. 

Herr Schulzs (Journ. fUr pract^ CAtm.) describes an 
interesling case of so-called "catalytic action.'* Solpburyl 
chloride (SO|Cl|} is not formed by the action of chlorine on 
gaseous or liquid sulphur dioxide, but if these goae^ be passed 
over camphor, large quantities of sulpburyl chloride are pro¬ 
duced ; five granu of camphor sufficed to induce the formation 
of 470 grams of sulphury I chloride. Acetic or formic acid likewise 
induces the combination of chlorine and sulphur dioxide^ but these 
cQmiwunds are themselves more or less attacked, whibt camphor 
remains unchanged at the close of the reaction. Acetic and 
formic acids dissolve considerable quantities of sulphur dioxide, 
but other good solvents of this compound, e.g. acetone^ bil to 
induce the formation of sulphuryl chloride. 

Mallit {Amtr. Chm. Jount.) finds the number 1*759 ^ 
repre^enting the sp. gr. of b^ronuoric acid gas at 250, hence 
molecular weight = 39*32. If this determination is cooiSn]^, 
the formula or the compound in qumtion must be written H,F„ 
and not, as at present, H F. But if MaUet’a formula b correct, 
the atom of fluorine must be divalent; it has hitherto been 
regarded u markedly monovalent. 

M. PR fioimnDRAN {Compl. rmL) has prepared gallic 
chloride, Ga,C](. The specific gravity of the vapour ofthb 
chloride, at 273**, was found to be 11*9, which confirms the 
formula Ga,Clf, 

Ah ifbn wire embedded In lampblack and heated to redness 
In the reducing flame ot the blowi^ Joses vel^t; a portion of 
the iron, according to Colsoq, difioset, lAo the earh^i This 
chemist states that solids diffiise into each Other wlim a chemical 
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actknr an lake pha between thetoliclB hi contact {Cmpt. rani. 
xeUi. io7’4)- 

In the Btrichie (xv. log) Bnnaer deiccibea some new com¬ 
pounds of the arium metals, apecUUy Ctrivm Mrtf/bwHJi, 
CcF^f and didymium pentoxide, BLOg; he also giva data 
whena he de^ca the value l^'5 for the atomic weight of 
dULymiuin. Brauner likewise dismssn the groaping of ^ese 
metah in accordance with the "periodic law/ and shows that 
didymhim may iairiy be placed as the eighth member of group V., 
the members of which group form pentoxides, M.O. (see also 
Ckem, Sec. Trout. iSSa, p. 68). 

Vaxiots new salts analogous to the feirocyaoides and ferri- 
cyanides ore described by Descamps (^wxr. Chim. Phys. [5] xxiv. 
178), chiefly mangatuh and mani^m-i^yanit/cs, coiaKo’cyanidtSt 
a^ cArmo-eyanidts. 

Fbom experiments on the action of utlphur dioxide oa nitric 
oxide, Lunge concludes that, when water is present, sulphur 
dioxide pxrtiolTy reduces the higher oxides of nitrogen to nitrous 
oxide, even in presence of free oxygen {BerieAfe, xiv, *196). 
These results of Lunge’s have a direct bearing on the changes 
which proceed in the chamhera of the iulphuric acid masu- 
factuxer. 

The synthetical production of urea, by passing air charged 
with ammonia and beniene over hot spirals of platinutn wire, is 
described by £. F. Herrouo in CAcm. See. Joum. Heated 
spongy platinam, or pintinited asbestos, caused a large produc¬ 
tion of ammonium carbonate with little urea; platinised char¬ 
coal caused the txroduclion of much urea, but the action pro¬ 
ceeded more slowly than when spirals of platiaum wire were 
employed. 


Trans., i88x, p, 66). Both alkaloida are (hoiid ift 
bark from Santander, Columbia, described Iw FliicUeBr 'as 
China cuprea. The structural formula; of and 

^inoric adds, are discussed at length by Skranp {Sfynatsh^ 
JOr CAmie, ii. 587). Various sulphuric derivatives of dnebanue 
are described by Weidd (same journal, p. 565), and pt^eia of 
importance, although too technical for detaUeo notice here, on 
cinchonine and the so-called homocinchouine, by Koenigjs, 
Hesse, and Claus, appear in the Bcrkhte (xiv. 185a, 1888, 189P, 
and 1921), 

RnNCKE states {Betiehte, xiv, 2x44) ^ obtainid 

aldehydic substances from the juices of chloroi^iyll contaiaiaff 
plants. The fomution of these substances appears to depend 
on the action of sunlight. Reinckt thinks that formic ddelqsde 
is present at the most active among these reducing subBtaa^ 
but be doa not support thb supposition by experimental 
evidence. 

Herrxn Goldschmidt .xud T. Mmr describe a modlflce- 
tion of the well-known apparatus of the latter chemist for 
determining the *iwific gravities of gases. The apparatus is 
filled with dry air, and bested to the temperature at which the 
determination is to be made; the air is then driven out by a 
stream of hydrochloric add, received in a graduated lube staM* 
ing over water, .ind measured: the gas under examination is 
passed into the apparatus, heated, and driven out Iw dry air into 
weighed potash-bulbs confining a liquid which will absorb the 
gas. In this way the weight of the gas is obtained; the volume 
of air gives the volume of this weight of gas at the observed 
temperature. The apparatus may aho be used .ai on air-thermo¬ 
meter {Berkhte, xv. 137). 


From results of series of measurements, the following general 
statement regarding fmctional distillation is mode by F. D. 
Brown {Ckem. Sac. yaurn.). "In distillations with a still-head 
maintained at a constant temperature, the composition of the 
distillate is constant, and is identical with (hat of the vapour 
evolved by a mixture whose boiling-point equals the temperature 
of the siUl-head.'’ Brown thinks that the reciprocity between a 
liquid mixture and the gaseous mixture evolved by it on ebulli¬ 
tion has been too much neglected in reasonings about fractional 
distiUarion. 

The explosion of fulminate of mercury hiiv been studied by 
Berthelot and Vieille {Atm, CMm, Phys,). The chemical 
change which occurs when this salt is exploded is a simple 
one, thus; C,HgN,0, = 2CO-^lfJ f- Hg; the heat producw, 
at constant pressure, per gram-molecule, is sufficient to raise 
the temperature of the products of explosion (supposing these 
already gaseous) to about 4200^. The local action exerted when 
the fulminate is exploded in a closed vessel is more violent than 
with other explosives, but the total pressure is only nlmut three- 
fourtfaa of that produced by dynamite or nitro-glycerine. The 
instantaneous nature of the explosion of fulminate, the almost 
complete absence of dissociation of the products, and the high 
specific gravity of the material, conspire to render the explosion 
of this substance very effective. 

According to M. Amagat {Com/i. reutl.) pure dry oxygen 
exerts no action on mercuiy even nnder pressure : this is opposed 
to the results obtained by Kegnault. 

Further observutions bearing on the relations existing be¬ 
tween molecular structure and the absorption spectra of carbon 
compounds are described by Hartley {CAem. Sac. yourtt,, 
Trans., p. 45), who concludes that " the simple union of carbon 
to nitrogen does not cause selective absorption of the ultra-violet 
mys," This conclusion is aplied to a discussion of the structural 
fonnube of several compounds, more especially of cyanvrie add, 
the mdecule of whh^ appears to possess " a nucleus with a 
compactnesi of f^tmetsre intermediate between that of bei zmie 
beamloride and that of benxene.” 

Experiments by Remsen and Hall {Amr. Ckem, Jitirts. ii. 
50) on the oxidation of stdphaminepara-tolwc add confirm the 

! ;eneral statement tfast when, in a deiivattve of an aromatic 
lydncailMn, one of the subetitnthv groups is electronegative, 
this negative grkap eierts a prdtetht influence oa the other group 
(uring oxidation. 

Various papers on the einchone alkaloids have recently been 
published: two new alkalcgda are described, one by Amaud, 
under the name of eimhMamitu {Cetnpt. rend. Eciii. 593), the 
odhtx^-’kmaqninine^-hf Howard and Hodgkin {Chetn. Sac. 


NOTES FROM THE OTAGO UNIVERSITY 
MUSEUM 

11.—On the Skehtm af Natamis MantelU^ 
IJITHERTO the rare flightless rail, Natamis A/a;«/r//i<-the 
■*' Takahe of the Maoris—has been known only by the two 
skins now in the BritUh Museum, and by a few fossil bones, 
found associated with remains of ZHnarnis, Ap/arnis, &e. 

Quite recently a third specimen was kilferl on the eastern 
shores of Lake Te Anaii, and the finder, Mr. J. Connor, not only 
removed and preserved the skm, but, most fortunately, retained as 
well the roughly-cleaned skeleton of the trunk. With Mr. 
Connor’s perinission, I have prepared a description and drawings 
of the more important parts of this unique specimen, which is 
now, with the skin, on its way to England for sale,’ 

The skeleton, consisting as it does, of the parts saved after 
skinning, is minus the skull and anterior cervical vertebrae, the 
wing-bones, the bones of the legs with the exception of the 
femora, and the posterior caudal vertebrx. It is in very good 
preservation, with the exception of the ribs and tbe femur on the 
right side, which arc sbiattcrcd, probably by shot, and the right 
side of the micUUe xiphoid process of tbe sternum, which is 
sli^tly cut, apparently during skinning. 

The more important measurements .are as follows 

Length of trunk, mca.sured from the anterior (dorsal) ends 
of the coracoicls to the posterior end of the pelvis 18*5 

Length of scapula. 8*0 

,, coracoid . 4'^ 


Width of sternum, measured just posterior to the coracoid 


4'3 

Depth of Carina Btemi. 0*9 

Length of ilium . 10*4 

Width of pelvis at posterior border of ncetobula . 5 '6 

Length of femur ... .. B0*3 

In the vertebral column the nine posterior cervical veitehne are 

* Afaiuact of K paper read before the Otafo laslitiite oa SeiMbar in, 

tkiid Ip be pubtiehed in the Mxt Ct3t^ vahtme of the Tratuadien* of tho 
New Zeeland Jraiitule. , 

• It WM mttdi to be regretted that the foods of this Museam (Hd aot aiw 
of Hm peielwM of these epeeiewM and their retsMfam in Saer Zcalnd.,. ?"^ 

.u- -, - -'Wta, Uln F. M. V“ 
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Itft j tiwre are seven pre'Sacral thoracic vertebrse, free save for a 
anion of their several spines by ossified ligaments; the com- 



Pro. I .—Ventral aspect of the stemmn and corncoiil* of A'o/or-rtt'*, three-fourths 
natural sife (continuous outline) i on ilie left aru shown the corTe^xHld• 
tng buties of (dotted outline), on the right those of Pttfhyrii 

(broken outline), both reduced to the same absolute length of sternum 
as Notemu. m x., middle xiphoid proccvi; e.x, external xiphoid pro¬ 
cess ! r, rostnini of sternum {PerihyHo ); k, point of keel of sternum 
of IVotemit, k', of Ocydntmut, kr^ of Porfkyria. 

l»und " sacrum " contains one thoracic, five lumbar, four saciai, 
and six caudal vertebrae. I give no detailed description of the 



Fm. a.—T^e itenwm of Oeydivmm[\), mAPor^yrie{t,), 

^d ibm the left side, and all r»dueed to the aame absolute length of 
wttk. er, conemd; m.je.. middle, and sjf., external al)AiHd ptoeees; 
V, jonnim; A, keel: places of articulation of eienul riba. 

verteibrtl eolnmn, oi 1 could not have it disarticulated ; it was, 
Bowever^ quite evident that there was no difference of any im¬ 


portance between the vertebra: ot Notmth and those of its nearest 
New 2 !ealand allie.^, Porphyria and Oeydtvmus. 

Of the eight thoracic ribs six are united to the sternum ; four 
of these—the second to the fifth—have uncinate processes, which 
have a similar po.sitinn to those of Ocydromus, being situated 
nmirer the sternal ends of the ribs than in Parphyrio, The 
pennltim.'ite cervical rib is short and stout, quite like that of 
Ocydromits. 

The sternum and .shoulder girdle and the pelvis are best 
doscribed by comparing them, point for point, with those of the 
two allied genera ; I am unfortunately not able to incUide TW- 
Arwiu in the comp.'iii‘»on, as I have not yet succeeded in ob* 


i..' 




Fig. 3 —Tronswic section of sternum of Oi-ydrflmut (a). Notondi (a), and 
sbnwing transverse sternal ungle and depth of keel (k) ; 
three-ryurihs nat. siie. 

tainlng a skeleton of it. It is convenient to study the relative 
mzes and proportions of the bones by reducing the three skele* 
tons to the same absolute length of trunk, os measured from a 
point midway between the anterior or dorsal extremities of the 
coracoids to one midway between the i)ostcrior extremities of the 
pubes. The proportions of the imlividual bones, considered 
separately or without reference to the rest of the skeleton may be 
studied by reducing the corresponding bones in the three genera 
to the same absolute length. 

In all the figures the bones of Notorms are drawn with a con¬ 
tinuous outline, those of Ocydromus with a dotteil, and those of 
Porphyria with a broken outline. In each case .also the bones of 



Fie. A.—Scapula and cencoid of A'<>lV>rw/r (continuous outline), Oeydromtt* 
(dotted outline), and Porphyria broken (oiitline), all drawn to same abso¬ 
lute length of trunk, cr, coracoid; sc, scapula; //, glenoid cavity. 

Aiotomif are three-fourths the natural size, those of Ocydnmtu 
and Pot^hyriO’ beii^ reduced either to a common length with 
those,or Pfathnua (Figs. 1 and 7>, or so as to cormpond with a 
common length of trank (Figs. 3 , 4, 5, and 6). 

The sternum of JVoiorttis (Fig. i) is broad and flat, at its 
anterior end it closely resembles that of Oiydramust having a 
precisely simflarematttiBation and being devoid of the rostram 
\r) pmbt in Pvrthyrw} on the other hand, it dlmiaidies very 
gradually in width from Uie anterior to the posterior end, and 
has vw divergent external xiphoid proeesSug j the middle 
xiphoid ) is blunt and unossifi^. Rdativt^ to the trunk 
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the sternum is about intermediate in size between those of Ocy~ 
drmus and PorfA^io (Fig. 3). The heel is shallow, like that 
of Oeydtvmwt, having very nearly the same dejptb proportionally 
to length of trunk (see table of comparative measurements 
below); its anterior edge has nothing of the strong f^nvani 
curvature seen in Porph^rio. The lateral curvature of the 



Fig s —Fiircnln of Ocydrtmui (a). in), and I’erfhyyhic), dnwn 

to Mime a's ilute length of trunk. 

ftemuTi is very alight, its two sides inclo.sing a dihedral angle— 
the tranweru sttmnl ansh, as it may be called—which is very 
nearly as open o-s open ns that of Otydromus^ and many degrees 
greater than that of Pmphwio (Fig. 3). 

In the shoulder-girdle both coracoid and scapula arc aliout 
intermediate in proportional size betucjn those ot the two allied 



Fw. a.— Side views of pelvis of OeydrvMiii* (a), Noltmh (s). snd Po>phyHo 
(c), dcBwn to ssiBs absolute lesgth of trank, ae, acctsbulnm; itlr. anti 
trochanter: f/f,lBoddalicforamen; ek, obturator notch; U. Isehhim 
pu, pubis. 

genera (Fig. 4). The same is the case with regard to the curvt. 
ture of the scapula, and the angle inclosed between it and the 
coracoid—the emuo^stafutar natg*—which in PMomit, u in 
Oqfihvmm, is greater than a right angle. In this, as in other 
characters ^ the shoulder-girdle, Pfetomis, although intamedfate 
between its two allies, approaches most nearly to 


The same i.s true of thefurcula (Fig. 5), uhich is less markedly 
U-.shai)ed than that of OcydromuSf more so than lhat of Per- 
phyrio. It is a very slender bone; the apparent thickness of its 
ffiMian portion in the figure is due to its being flattened in that 
region from lieforc backwards. 

In the pelvis intermediate characters are no longer found, the 
heavy cursorial Not(»-»th having a pelvis of considerably greater 
propirtinml dimensions than either of its allies (Fig. 6). Both 
in vertical height, and in length the pelvis Ls proporttonnily 
markedly larj^er than in Ocyaromus, and very considerably 
laiT»er thin in Py>rphyrie, In the relative pro^sortions of the pre- 
aiid p^st-acetabular txirtions of the ilium, Notornis mnK nearly 
approaches Porphyno .■ in the outline of the ilium, as seen from 
the dorsal siile (Fig. 7), it more nearly resembles OcydromuK 
The excess in sire of the |vlvis of JVfl/ortiis is most marked in 
its lransver.se dimension^, as seen in ?'ig. 7, where the three pelves 
.are drawn to the same ab oliite ]en;.rth of .sacrum. The ischia 
and pubes of A'ofvmis are widely separated, so much so that the 



Fir.. 7.—Dorsal viewef ihe pelvis of Notoruit (coniinuou* line) with on the 
left tbAt of Ocydtofiut (dotted line), mid cn the licht that of Pwphyrte 
(inieminied line). hU drawn to lamo absolute lenath of sacrum. «r, 
acetabulum; m, lateral boundary of »cruin ; h, is^iium; pu, pobis. < 

greater part of the pubis can be seen in a. dorsal view (Fig. 7); 
m the other two genera these bones fall well within the outer 
bmndarv of the ilium. 

The following table gives the comparative diaiea-ioaa of the 
three skeletons;— 


length 0/ Trunt, meMtred as above = loo 


Otydremnt. 

Noiomh. 

Perphyrio 

Length of sternum. 

38 

■ 36 

.. 40 

Wiiith of „ measured just 
posterior to coracoid grooves 

14 

. *4 

• 17 

Depth of keel of sternum 

47 • 

• 4*8 

*3 

■ 

Length of scapula . 

3 S . 

■ 43 

„ coracoid . 

20 

. 22 

28 

„ ilium . 

Width of „ at posterior 

border of acetabulum. 

49 

.. 56 

• 43 

it 

. *9 

21 

Length of fenur . 

5 *. * 

.. 57 

N 5 L 

Coraco-scapular angle . 

lOO* . 

•• 97 * 


Transverse atemal angle. 

141* . 

., 132* 

. 96 * 


T. TinrSRY PAUKKIl 
Dunedin, Mew Zealand, November 9, iSui 
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SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 
The most recent numbers of Trimen's Journal of Botany 
(174-252) run rather stro^ly on pbanerogauic. descriptive 
and geo^phical botany. The diligence of F.ngU>.h observers 
seldom fails to add two or three species to the British flora every 
year, either by absolute discovery, or by the seiwraiion of well- 
marked varieties. Three of these are dcsciilicd and figured in 
the numbers before us, viz. 6/>arff»a I'moHftndi, Groves, 
xigrostis ni^ra,^\)i[i,^v\ASen(do spathulafoltust DC. There are 
various other de^criptiona of critical forms, and papers on the 
fl< ra of English districts or of foreign countries; aUo on BrieUh 
Cbaracea.', and on marine Aljpe new to Devon and Cornwall 
Among the more interesting illu.^trations are two coloured plates 
of Cinekom Ltdgjtriane^ a new species described by Dr. Trimcn. ' 
—The mimber for April, 1882, con*ains an interesting paper by 
C, P. Hobkirk, cn the dcvciopmert of Osmuttda rfgaltt from 
the prulhallium, and several contributions to the extended con¬ 
troversy on the principles of botanical nomenclature. 

The Bulletin of the Terrty Botanical Club continues to be 
well supported by such writers os Mr. G. Farfow, W. Trelcase, 
T. Meehan, H. W. Kavenel, D. C. Eaton, G. E. UiveniJort, 
C. E. liesi'Cy, and others; and indirntes the careful manner in 
which botanical science is cultivated t n the other side of the 
Atlantic. The papers have chiefly a local value, though there 
are several on morphological points of more general interest. 

Bultetin dt la SocUti impifiedt da NaluralUta de Moteou, 
No. 2, 1882.—Studies on the fanna of terrebtrial and fluviatile 
mollu-cs of Moscow, by C. Milachevitch.—The Ampliibi* and 
Reptiles 'of Greece, by Dr. Jacques von Bedriaga.—List of 
phaner('.gAms and vobcalar cryptogams observed in the Govern¬ 
ment of Tula, by U. J. Zinger (with 2 plates).—Materialia ad 
zQOgtapluam Ponticain oompamtam, by V. Czerniavsky (with a 

J late).—Oil the phanerogamous flora of the Government of 
foseow, l)y A. A, Fischer von Waldheim.—On Devonian 
fo.<siN at the Shelon River, by II. Traut-chold (with a p'ate 
show ing the new species, TtulacuHles gkaber, Aulofora arbor- 
acens, CkaMes intruatas, and SUomatopora Porchoventis).—- 
Annual report of the Society, and minutes of proceedings. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
London 

Royal Society, March 30,—“Oescripiion of Portions of a 
Tusk of an Anslralian Proboscidian Mammal {No/e/epkat aus- 
tralit, Ow.).*' Py Prof. Owen, C.B., F.R.S. 

The author premised a quotation from the work by Count 
Strielecki, entitled “ Physical Description of New South Wales, 
and Van Diemen's Land”; Svo, (045, p. 512: in which the 
Count btates that be had bought of a '* native,” employed at 
Boree, the station of Capt. Ryan, New South Wales, a molar of 
a Mastodon^ of which the vendor stated that 'Similar ones, and 
larger still, might be got further in the interior.” This tooth 
was submitted by the Count to Prof. Owen, ard was by him 
provisionally named Mastoden Auslralit. In bubeequent exteu' 
sive correspondence leading to the acquisition of the fo.ssils from 
a wide range of Australian localities, defcribed in successive 
volumes of the Pki/atopkieal Trmmtiom, »tress had been laid 
on the possibility of additional and more decisive evidence of a 
true proboscidian mammal having left its remoini in the forma* 
tious or caverns whence the mannpial forsili hod been derived; 
hut, as moK than thirty years elapsed withont theacquhition of 
such evidence, the aathorcould add nothing to Count Strzelceki's 
original announcement. 

Early In the present year he received portions of a tusk dU> 
covered or obtained by the late Mr. F. N. Isaac, in a "driR 
deposit” of a ravine In a district of Darling Downs, about sixty 
mllea to the eastward of Moreton Bay, QneensUnd, Austialia. 
Prof. Owen bad prevbusly received fossils from that gentleman, 
and the present, apparently Mr, Isaac's latest acquisition, was 
kindly placed in tne ProMssor’s hands by Miv E. Thurston 
Holland, nephew of Mr. Isaac. 

In his paper the author points out the several chancters ef 
ivory presented by the portions of tusk, including thore 
duplayed in micramopic sections. Drawings w these secdons, 
as teen under requisite magnifying powers, and others of the 
of the satunl size, acoompany the de-criptions, 

11 m tusk is one from the upper Jaw, incluaing a portion of 
the base and pulp-cavUv; and, on the luppodtion that it has 
come from a mature aumal, it ladicatoi an elephant or mastodon 


of somewhat tmaller size than the existing species of India and 
Africa. 

The wide diKtril.ution of rlepbantiue quadrupeds in Africa, 
ihioughout an extensive latitudinal range in Asia and Europe, also 
in both North and South Americas, indicates that at the periods 
when forest-groM ths were undisturbed by mankind, the huge 
quadrupeds deriving sustenance from the leaves, fruit, and tender 
branches of trees were coextensive therewith. Au<itralia reemed 
to offer an exception, but the subject of the present paper justifies 
the l>eiicf in the further extension of the hugest land mammals 
over the tree-l^earmg surfaces of the earth. 

Further quest in the localities indicated by Count Strzelecki, 
and more definitely mode known by Mr. Base's difc<jvery, may, 
it is hoped, be rewarded by the inuch-dc'ired materials for 
extending our k row ledge of the characters of Notelepkas, 

Mathematical Society, April 6.—S. Roberts, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—Messrs. Buchheim, Muir, and C. Smith 
were adiititted into the Society.—The following communications 
w ere made :—The Algebraic solution of the modular equation 
for the septic transfom atlon, G. S. Ely.—Note on the condensa¬ 
tion of .skew dctermiimnts which are («rtially zero-axial; and on 
a symmetric determinant connected with Lagrange’s interpolation 
prol'lem, T, Muir.—On the analogue to the addition-equation 
for 1 beta functions Uev, M. M. U. Wilkinson.—On thegreneral 
equation of the sccoml degi'ee referred to tetrahtdral coormnatCK, 
Rev. A. J. C. Allen.-On certain loci and envelopcb belonging 
to triangles of given form in.scribed and circum«crtocd to a given 
triangle, Prof. Wolstcnholme.—On binomial biordinals, Sir J. 
Cockle, F.ILS.—Un the coordinates of a plane curve in space, 
H. W. Moyd Tanner.—On Polygons circumscribed about a 
cuspidal cubic, R. A. Roberts. 

Physical Society, March 25.—Prof, Clifton, president, in 
the chair.—New Members. Mr. M. J. Jackson, B.A., Mr. 
Nnzarus Fletcher, Brituh Museum.—Mr. Shellford Uidwell read 
a paper on the electric re*-istancc of a mixture of sulphur and 
carlion. 'Tbcfe experiments were begun in December, 1880^ to 
ascertain if the mixture in question was sensitive to light like 
selenium. Bnlphur w-ts melted and mixed with powdered 
plnmliago (the best proportions being 20 parts by weight of the 
sulphur to 9 parts of the plumbago. The mixture was poured 
into moulds, and quickly cooled, yielding plates and iticks. 
When exposed to the light of a gas-flame, an increase in resist¬ 
ance was noticed, and was proved to be due to the heat of the 
flame, not the light, by experimenting with different sources of 
light and coloured .screens of glai-si. As both carbon and sulphur 
deerMse in reiistance under heating, the opposite effect of the 
mixture is anomalous, and Mr. Bidwell explains it by tnpposing 
that the mixture is mechanical, and that heat expanding the size 
of the imulaiing suli^bur cry^taIs, separates the conducting 
carbon particles further apart, and increases the Fe<btance of .the 
mass. Cells of this compound were made like selenium cetb by 
spreading it between the parallel turns of two fine ; latlniun wires 
wound round a mica plate and the rite of resistance for temperatiwe 
carefully measu'cd. At 14* C. the resistance was 9100 ohms; 
at SS” C. it was 5700 ohms, and the rise was in greater ratio 
than the rise of temperature. Mr. Bidwell also found that thee 
cells would transmit speech when connected in the circuit of a 
battery and a Bell tebpboae. They also acted as a thermo¬ 
scope, when employed after the manner of a thermopile.. 
Mixtures of shellac and graphite, of paraffin and grapnite, 
&c., were also tried with like results. In re;ly to Prof. 
Macleod, Mr. Bidwell said the resistance of the cells decreared 
soon after being made. Mr. Bidwell also stated, that acting on 
a suggestion of Dr. Hopkinson, he had found that the resbt- 
ance diminished under a more powerful current f.»rc<*.—Mr. C. 
V. Boys read a {Hiper on a new method of finding the index of 
refraction of lenses, based on the general principle employed 
by Foucault, of caoiinj the ray of light to return on the same 
path. FVof. Clifton stated that a similar method was now em¬ 
ployed by bin at Oxford, and was useful for small lenses.—• 
Prof. Fitzgerald, of Dublin, showed mathematically that it 
was iwpoFBible for a small chaige of static dectrici^, carried 
tloita by ihe earth, to ttoive a magnet in its neighmarhood. 
ProL Ayrton questioned this conclusion, and exhibited an appa* 
tus intaitded to test the point experimenuUy.—The meeting was 
then adjourned till April as. 

Anthropolof leal InaUtuta, March ai.—Major-General Pitt* 
River% F.R.S., president, in the chair.—Hie fcllDwiiit new- 
Members were announced;—Messre. Fkands Atcb«r, Willtam 
A. L. Fox Pitt, W. E. Max*ell.-Mr. Worthington G. Smith 
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tthibtted A measured transverse section throueh 300 feet of ^ 
Pabeolithic floor of the Hackney Brook, near Stoke Newfngton 
Common. He also showed a collection of ovato^aemainaAe im¬ 
plements, scrapers, flakes and nvelei from the same spot, all' the 
objects being lustrous and as sharp oa on the day they were mode. 
Graeral Pitt* Rivers exhibited and described a large collection of 
pa^ocks, showing that the same type bad been nsed in civilised 
countries from the earliest ages.—Mr, A. L. Lewis rend a paper 
on the relation of stone circles to ontlying stones or tanmli or 
- nei^bonring bills. The author, from an examination of eighteen 
stone circles in southern Britain, showed that their builders had 
in various ways made spedal references to diflerent points of the 
compass, but most pmttcularlv to the north-east. He riien 
showed from a number of independent sources, ranging from 
the Prophet Ezekiel down to a foreign correspondent of 
the IMtity JVtm, that other ancient strncturts had similar 
references, known to have arisen in connection with times 
and scaeons, and varJous forms of nature worship ; that practices 
connected with such worships, and especially with sun and Are 
worship, have come down, even in this country, to the present 
time; and that circular buildings and open circles have been, and 
ore used for worship of this kind; and inferred from these facts 
that the British stone circles were used for sun worship, pro¬ 
bably in the Druidic period. He then dwelt on the references 
to the North and East in the orientation of EngUsh churches, 
which he thought to be derived from the references to those 
quartern in the circles^ os the Papal duirdies, whether in Rome 
ur London, ore not so placed; and he gave some curious details 
on this point, and concluded by drawing attention to the firm 
root taken by ChriHtUnity in the Druidic countries of (laol and 
Britain, and the great influence exercihed by those countries in 
the later Roman empire, and especially in the estabUshment of 
Cbridtianity as the State reiiglon.^A paper was read by Mr. T. 
^ Pricey on excavations of tomoU on the Brading Downs, Isle 
of Wigltf, by himself and Mr. ¥. Hilton Price. 

Royal Horticultural Society, Match 14.—Dr. M. T, Mas¬ 
ters In the chair.- Awtralian Fun^i: Mr. W. G. Smith 

exhibited dried .^cimeas and drawings of grtskcs attacked by 
a fungus, from Sussex, and cspcially Kent, probably new to 
Blritain. D was only known a little more than two mars ago. 
It appears to attack species of Fetiuca chiefly, and is most 
abundant on sandy soils, not nnoommon on chalk, bnt not on 
cUy. Ike Rev. M. J. Berkeley described and figured it amongst 
Australian fungi in the younial of the Linnean Society, 1873, 
xiii. p. 175, and named it Iserh fiuiformis: Dr, Cooke now 
regaras it as British, It is said to cause the death of animals 
browsing upon the grass infected with it .—Distast of Thujaj: 
Mr, Smitb al<;o exhibited specimens of T. eempaeta^ attacked by 
the Au'-tralian funns, Capnodium auttmft, of Dr. Montague. 
— Rhododtudrms; Mr. Mangles exhibiteil several true s|iecies 
from Sikkim.--/kfAy/anwaAAyi/tf, ftc.: Several plants were exhi¬ 
bited by Mr.Elwes.—(er/!iwww,var.,from South France, 
which liowerK two months earlier than the commonform ; C4fe»- 
odaia, van, from self-sown seeds which blossom in two years; 
Mr. Elwes remarked that its habit has changed, inasmuch as it 
corner up rapidly and blosioms ns soon as the snow is off in Asia 
Minor, whereas here its progeem is delayed to a much longer 
peiiod, and it is getting longer in this respect every year ; Xbtvl- 
kovtia SewersffvU^ sport, a romarkable gnm flowered branch 
from what is normally a purple flowering plant, Tulipa Grtgni, 
Mr. Elwes remarked how the colour appears to be fading uMer 
cultivatmn.—Dr. Masters exhibited specimens of cones, &c., 
from trees grown by Mr, Veitcb i-^Aeies {Picea) grandu, Pinus 
the scales being unequally developM on opposite 
sides of the cone; the aeSls of which are believed only to 
escape after forest fires have taken place. They hang on the 
trees in many generatiom even for thirty years .—WtlvAUtMa 
seedlmg. He also exhibited a dried specimen of a germinating 
W. mirabiiis, showing the two cotyle^ns (deciduous), and the 
two next pjur of (perustent) leaves.—A botanical certificate was 
awarded to Mr. V^itch for Ptmrakaffis gf^s^p^gon, remarJeaUe 
among its genus for its large Sowers, the segments of which are 
3 inches in length, broad at die base, and prolonged into a vei^ 
iong slender tail, as in some of the Maaaevallias. The lip is 
small, oblong, chocolate-coloured, with a of hairs at the 
tip, A similar award was made to him for the beautifol orchid, 
SpaikoglrtHs Mbi, a plant with a very slender wiry fiower-stalk, 
with a single flower, inch in diameter, clear oanarr yellow, 
with broad ovate segment*, and a Np with a narrow stalk, end a 
kpoon-shape Made. 


EDittBOJton ' 

Royal Bocety, March no,—Prof. Douglas MacUga% vice- 
presideat, in the chair.—Prof. Geikle read a paper oa ue n- 
markable series of Carboniferous rocks which are developed In 
Eskclale and Liddesdale, in the south of Scotland. They form a 
CQutiunoua succession from the volcanic band of ^pbyc^ 
which overlies the Upper Old Red Sandstone to the Scar lime¬ 
stone of Noithumberlaad. Eleven distinct rones were particu¬ 
larised, of which the fourth and sixth were volcanic (tnlT, 
porphyrite, &e.) These two rones were separated by a bed of 
nne grey sbeic, rich in specimens of such marine organisms as 
Orthoceras, Lingula, Discina, &c., mingled with the remains of 
fishes, crustaceans, scorpions, and, espccisUy in the upper pert, 
alge, ferns, lycopo<L<>, and other carooniferous plants. Above 
the latest volcanic platform comes the Gilnockie marine lime¬ 
stone group, which is very similar in appearance and in its foasil 
contents to the ordinary Corboni'erous limestone. This zone 
dies out to the north-east in liddesdale, where the cement stone 
group of Terras (zone No. 2 of the series) posses into the upper 
cement stone group (No. 9). The Canobie coal group forms 
the eighth zone, and, notwithstanding its low position in the 
Carboniferous series, contains plants of true coal-measure type. 
Above the up|)er cement stone group come the Plashetts and 
Lawsbum coals, which are succeeded on the southern margin of 
liddesdale by a conspicuous group of sandstones—the “ Fell 
<iand<,tones.” The central part of the thick cement stone groups 
of Upper Liddesdale must be referred to the same tionwn as 
the Gilnockie limestone; so that the Scottish cement stone 
CToup differs from the lower Carboniferous limestones of Eng¬ 
land in being lew marine.—Thw imper was uioceeded by moM 
special papers descriptive of the fossils which have recently been 
discovered in these Eskdalc and Liddesdale rocks: Dr. Traquair 
treariug of the foksi! fishes, Mr. B. N. Peach of the Crustacea 
and Anchnida, and Mr. R, Kidston of the fossil Plants. Seve¬ 
ral beautiful specimens of Kcomons were exhibited.—Dr. J, J. 
Dobbie and Mr. G. G. Henderson, B.Sc., comoaunicoliM « 
paper on the formation of serpentiiie from dolondte. That such 
a transformation is firobable, had boen recognised many geo¬ 
logists and dwmists; bnt no attemM bad Men mMe to poiot' 
out the predse reactions involved. The explanation given by the 
authors was as follows ; Carbonate of magnesia decomposes at 
a much lower temperature than carbonate of lime; and hence, 
in a rock containing these together with silica, and heated to a 
suOicicntly high temperaiure, the carbonate of raiupiesja decom¬ 
poses, silicate of magnesia is formed, the carbonic acid is 
taken up by water, and so acts as a solvent on the carbonate 
of lime. Where no water is present, of course the last is not 
removed. 

Vienna 

Imperial Inetitute of Geology, March at.—The following 
papers were read:—C. I. Oriesbm, geological sketches from 
India.—F.. Doell, on a fall of meteorites in Europe, and on 
the shape of the meteorites that fell near Moca on February 7. 
— H. V. Fonllon, on the eruptive rocks of Monteasgro.—R. 
Zttber, geological notes on the Chrpatluan mooidains of EaiUrn 
Uallicia. 
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ECLIPSE NOTES 

N the following notes 1 propose to discuss certain points 
which in my opinion it is desirable to investigate as 
fully and as carefully as may be during the coming 
eclipse. 

The magnificent volume which astronomers have re¬ 
ceived from America during the last year, in which art 
garnered all the rich results, or most of them at all events, 
collected during the eclipse of 1878, may really be said to 
have brought to a focus the chief points of study which are 
open to us during eclipses. I shall, therefore, use this 
volume freely in connection with the various branches of 
research. But still there are points of interest which lie 
outside this book, for, since the year 1878, I for one, at 
all events, have been driven to the conclusion that our 
then views of the chemical and physical constitution of 
the solar atmosphere require considerable modiheation to 
make them accord with the facts. 

T have taken many opportunities of showing that the 
various phenomena observed on the uneclipsed sun are 
more easily explained if we assume our chemical elements 
to be dissociated by the transcendental temperature of 
the sun, than if we hold that their molecular construction 
is the same there as here. 

Tliis question is one, the settlement of which is so 
important if it can be settled, that if an eclipse of the sun 
furnishes us with tesla, it is our clear duty not to neglect 
them. I believe that an eclipse does furnish us with two 
or three such tests, and with reference to one of them, as 
I wish in these notes to bring together the various state¬ 
ments on the subject which have been made, I will begin 
by quoting from a discourse delivered by myself to the 
Astronomical $ocicty last May. (Revised from a report 
in the Observatory.) 

“ The chemical constitution of the heavenly bodies is a 
question which necessitates some amount of attention from 
astronomers. Twenty years ago the observations of 
KirchhoflT and Stokes enabled us to get glimpses into the 
chemical constituents of the Sun. Nine years since, though 
we were in full presence of elements with which we are 
acquainted, other facts had been registered which exercised 
the minds of some observers.* KirchhofTs view was that 
the substances with which we are acquainted were demon¬ 
strated in the atmosphere of the Sun by an exact matching, 
both as regards wave-lengths and intensity, with the lines 
of certain chemical elements which he employed. Fraun¬ 
hofer had earlier noted the coincidence of the bright yellow 
line of sodium with the line D. But Kirchhtm showed 
that not only in the case of sodium, but in iron, magnesium, 
and cobalt, and several other substances, there were coin¬ 
cidences which went to show that what was good for 
sodium was good for other bodies. But nine years ago 
we had not merely the opportunity of comparing these 
bright lines with the spectrum of the Sun's atmosphere as 
revealed by Fraunhofer, but we had the opportunity of 
studying the spectra ontained by observing., very small 
portions of the solar atmosphere in regions whei^Ve should 
expect an exceedingly high temperature, namely the inner 
regions of the solar Btmoq)here—^he regions of spots and 
the regions of prominences. When we began to tabulate 
the lines thickened, the thing began to be very much less 
dear: of the iron lines records by Kirchhoif only thm 

verb observed in die prominences. Theni when we . got 
-Indication of a change of refrangibility of the lines due 
VoL. XXV.—Na 651 


to the motion of the solar gases, we found about the 
year 1869 that the thickened lines which indicated iron 
vapour in the spots were not brightened in the promin¬ 
ences, so that a gr^t many questions were raised ; and 
when those questions were raised the idea of de¬ 
composition at a high temperature seemed to arise also. 

I bring before you to-night the results of some purely 
astronomical inquiries lately undertaken by the Solar 
Physics Committee. Of course a great many physical 
inquiries have necessarily entered mto the researches. 
But the astronomical inquiries have had this object in 
view, namely—given the fact that a high temperature can 
decomprtse an elementary body, what happens to the 
spectra of those bodies when we cxatninc the Fraunhofer 
spectrum, the spectrum of spots, and the spectrum of 
prominences? Wc have haci before us the admirable 
work of Piofessor Young in 1872, but the work only 
lasted a month We felt wc wanted more facts ; so what 
we have been doing at Kensington during the last two- 
and-a-half years has been to obtain the spectra of 100 
sun spots—not a perfect record of all lines thickened, but 
results we could compare with Tacchini's ; because, for 
prominences, we had to depend on 'I'acchini's observa¬ 
tions, observations condnod to the briglucst lines of the 
prominences. The Committee therefore attempted some¬ 
thing which was quite modest, and contented themselves 
with observing only the twelve lines most affected in Sun¬ 
spots. The question was, where to take the lines; and it 
was obviously the wisest course to take them in the most 
visible part of the spectrum ; so that for two-and-a-hal. 
years wc have been taking the twelve must widened lines 
between F and D, I will only trouble the Sot iety with one 
set of these observations. At the top of this diagram ‘ we 
have carefully chosen .among the Fraunhofer lines, the lines 
stated by Angstrom to be coincident with the bright lines 
of iron; and we have given these lines of different lengths, 
the length representing the darkness of the Fraunhofer 
lines. I n the next horixon we have the actual ubservations 
of the iron lines given by Angstrom, who used an electric 
arc with thirty or more of Bunsen’s cells. Wc compared 
the intensities, also represented by length, as given by 
AngstrSra and as given in the sun. You will see a con¬ 
siderable disparity. Below, we have the lines of ThaWn, 
who used a powerful induction-coil, and the lengths of these 
also represent intensities. Comparing the Fraunhofer lines 
and Thali5n’$ lines, you will see a still further disparity be¬ 
tween the two spectra. Below, in these 100 horizontal 
strata are all the observations of the spots taken during the 
last two years. Thchrst point which strikes one is the enor¬ 
mous number of iron lines, both in the solar spectrum and 
in the iron spectrum, which are not affected in spots or 
storms. It is as if on a piano only a few notes are played 
over and over again, always producing a different tune. 
The next point is the inversion of the phenomenon. If you 
examine the lines, you see that every line has been seen 
without the others. That hard fact is one which really is 
very difficult to understand, and what strikes one is the 
marvellous individuality, so to speak, of each of these lines. 
They do not go in battalions, or companies, or corporal’s 
guards, but in single unities. The great importance of get¬ 
ting these observations wasnotso muchfor the observations 
themselves as for the comparison it enabled us to make 
with other observations; and naturally the next thing to do 
was to get a long series of observations of the prominen¬ 
ces, because the prominences are hotter than the SMts. 
The spotft are caused by down-currents when the Solar 
atmospherfe Irtings vapour from the cooler regions. They 
are opposed to prominences, which are ejections from (he 
heated interior of the Sun. We have arranged here the 
observations of the prominences by Tacchini, since 18I72. 
Here we are dealing with one substance—iron—over a 
very limited,portion of the Solar spectrum; and what is 
the result ? First of all you will see a very much greater 
' Sm tb). sstv. p. 3WI, Fig. 3$. t 
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amplifictkion The hottest put of the Sun has gives us common Passing then from the iron lines in the spots 
the fewest lines. Mext thue le tot a single bee in to the iron lines m the storms we pass from one spectrum 
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ished, and we got two ncw' lines continued through 
a very long scries of obbcrvations without any iron I 
line at all; and these two lines have no Fraunhofer! 
lines corresponding with them, nor do they appear 
in the spectrum of any chemical substance.’ These phe¬ 
nomena are the last which one would expect. We am | 
understand that dilTcrcnces in the c^uanti^ of the iron 1 
vapour present would make a certain difference in the 
spectrum ; but we are driven to something quite indepen¬ 
dent of any change in tlic quantity of the iron vapour 
present. What, then, are we driven to? We see with 
every increase of temperature, passing from the general ab¬ 
sorption of the sun to the absor^ion of the spots and to the 
radiation in the flames, increased simplicKy, as if a 
chemist were to talk to us .ibout the action of temperature 
on substances which he has under control, and say the 
function of temperature was to simplify. Why. then, if 


this is the result of the working of temperature, why should 
not this simphflention be due to the breaking up of the iron, 
if such iron exists at the exterior of the sun's atmosphere, 
into its finer constituents, as by the solar currents this 
iron Is carried down into more highly heated solar regions ? 
It has been' stated there is no necessity for any view of 
this kind, but that the molecules of iron give out these 
vibiations, just ns a series of bells vibrate differently 
according as they are struck in different ways. For¬ 
tunately, however, we need not have remained so long 
in doubt on a matter of this kind, because, as early as 
1S69 observations were made which showed that when the 
sun is in an excited condition iron vapours are among 
those vapours which show their motion b]r a change of 
rcfrangibility. So that we had the opportunity of learning 
whether these really were identical bells, so to speak, being 
ftnick in diffeient ways. I think you will a^nowledge 



that if we are dading with bells struck In different wavs, 
however much the spectrum may varj', the molecules 
should be going with the same velocity. Wc found, hour- 
ever, when we cama to make these observations, that the 
bells were going with different velocities; so that it 
cannot, by any pouibilhy, be the same bells which on 
being struck give os those various notes. In another part 
of the spectrum these motions have been observed with 
much gseater success, for the reason that hi that 
^er part tfanre are mom lines which are dbsenred to ut- 
dicate considerable motion in Sun-spdts. Limititt|^our 
obieivationa to lines vhnble in the same fiekl.ofi view and 
the same mettent of time, It is a m«e tossmp which 
me of hen shows a deieeitding motion of thirty miles a 
MMOwl,and: which ttoe of iron does not move at all, either 
up or down; so that I think we are justified, $0 fur as 
^ Swvol. »ilW|s A Kf. 


these observations go, in considering that there is great 
probability in favour of the vieyr that we have in mese 
lines, seen in spots and storms, the lines due to the con¬ 
stituents of iron, and not to iron itself, which are conmetent 
to resist the transcendental dissociating energies 01 these 
hotter parts of the Solar atmosphere. If so, we can bring 
it to the test; for if we accept any theory of evolution at 
all, we must imagine that, as our own Earth has cooled 
down, the- Son is coeding down; and if dfomical fbnns are 
produced by that cooling, the complexity must he in¬ 
creased by reduction of tempiirature. If that be so, every 
redubtiodTof temperature will be accomwied by increas¬ 
ing complexity of chemical fotm^ and then the highesi 
tempemture win be that condition in \riiich we shall ndve 
the smallest number of elementary groupinga of earl) 
foiTOS. Dr. Khggias^s work on the stare eBtinly jastiiien 
that view ; and 1 want to point out.thft kind of met tc 
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which 1 allude. If these early forms really exist at the 
present moment in the hottest portions of the Sun, the 
spectrum of which is marvellously like that of Sirius, we 
ought not to expect these early forms to be confined to 
one of our earthly constituents. Hut what are the facts ? 
The facts are very precise indeed. On this map we 
have the result of all the individual observations of the 
spots and the flames to which I refer. What we find is, 
that to every prominent line in the spots and in the 
storms, although these two have no line in common, 
there is a line common with our present instrumental 
appliances to iron, vanadium, and chromium, another 
common to iron and titanium and so forth ; and 
the lines shown by Angstrom and ThaWn, as common to 
two or more elements, are precisely those lines which are 
thickened in spots or are brightened in storms, so that the 
view we have here of early forms of matter is absolutely 
justified by this massing of lines here and there. Wc 
hive been able to increase the number of ‘ basic ’ lines 
over this region by observing the lines constantly thick¬ 
ened in the spots. This docs away at once with the idea 
that all these basic lines arise from the fact of the lines 
being double. For if they are to be doubled there is no 
reason why the 6o per cent, of lines neglected by the spots 
find the storms should not have been double lines. Hut 
neither Angstrdm, nor Thaldn^ nor myself have picked up 
one of these basic lines when we passed from the atmo¬ 
sphere of the spots or the special atmosphere of the flames. 
Now, there is a moral to this, if you will allow me to en¬ 
force it. There is an eclipse of the Sun next year, lasting 
only, I am sorry to say, a minute and a very few seconds; 
but there is to be another the year after, lasting nearly six 
minutes, but it happens to be m a part of the world where 
it is always afternoon. In the observations of the future we 
must pay attention to these lines which have been picked 
out by nature herself in these spots and prominences. If 
I observed either of these eclipses, I should be content to 
fix my instrument on three iron lines between 4900 and 5000 
ten millionths of a millimetre, because, of these three lines 
which are in the Fraunhofer spectrum, two have always 
been seen in spots without the third, and the third has 
always been seen in the prominences without the other 
two. If, then, the spectrum of the flames represents 
the lowest part of the atmosphere, and the spectrum 
of the spots represents the atmosphere above the flames 
and below the corona, than wc ought to see these lines 
diflerent in the corona, and in the corona we ought to see 
the lines which .are dropped in these two regions. Of the 
twelve lines between 4,^ and 4,957, only one is picked 
out by Thalf^n for intensification, and that particular line 
is the line seen alone in the region of the prominences. 
There are eleven lines which are absolutely untouched by 
Thaldn, showing, that absorption must be proceeding 
somewhere ; and it is most interesting to determine where 
it is going on. In the Indian eclipse, in 1871 ,1 saw these 
lines reversed before totality. I saw as it were hundreds 
of lines; but if 1 had confined my attention to the three 
lines 1 should have got a better idea of what the magnifi¬ 
cent flashing out of those lines meant. It has been called 
the reversing layer j but 1 do not now believe it is the 
reversing layer for a moment; for, when it comes to be 
examinra, we shall probably find that scarcely any of the 
Fraut^ofer lines owe their origin to it, and wc shall have a 
spectrum which is not a counterpart of the Solar spccti-um.'’ 

As further thought led me to believe that this method of 
observation was one ef the most important that could be 
employed next May, I laid great stress upon it in a 
memorandum • which I subsequently submitted to the 
Coveramenf Committee on Solar Physics, and I pointed 
out to them at the same time that from what Captain 
Maclear and myseif observed in India in 1871, there was 
a great probability, that on this question facts might be 
collected, not only at the exact moments of disappearance 


and reappearance of the sun, but perhaps even for two or 
three minutes both before and after totality, by keeping 
■the slit of the spectroscope very carefully on a point 
where the cusps were narrowest. 

The memorandum to which 1 have referred runs as 
follows 

** The total eclip&e of the sun which takes place in May 
next jear will be visible in such an accessible region, that 
it is to be hoped that the precedents of i860, 1870, 1871, 
and 1875 will be followed, and steps taken to secure 
observations, the more especially as tbe eclipse will hap¬ 
pen somewhat near to the period of maximum sun-spots, 
and will allow of a comparison being made with the 
results obtained in India in 1871. 

“ There is one new point (it is not necessary now to refer 
to the importance of registering the ordinary phenomena) 
to which 1 beg to invite the attention of the Committee. 

“ Tbe discussion of the sun-spot spectra recently ob¬ 
served at Kensington, and of the prominence spectra 
observed at Palermo by Tacchini, since 1872, throws 
some doubt upon the validity of some of the conclusions 
based upon the results obtained by the English and 
American Government Eclipse Expeditions in 187a 

“ In that year, at the moment of the disappearance of 
the sun, a large number of bright lines was seen to flash 
out, and it was supposed that these lines composed tbe 
spectrum of a thin layer near the sun, and were those 
the reversal of which produced the lines of Fraunhofer. 

Hence this layer has been termed, and generally 
accepted to be, the reversing layer. The conclusion 
seemed to be in harmony with the results obtained by 
Dr. Frankland and myself, who gave reasons for showing 
that the region in which the absorption of the elementary 
bodies of greater atomic weight than hydrogen, magne¬ 
sium, and sodium must be below the chromosphere. This 
view was put forward at a time when the elementary 
nature of the so-called elements was never que$tion.ed, 
and before any of the recent results had been obtained. 

'*Tbe observations made by the Government Eclipse 
Expedition which went to India in 1871, showed that this 
flashing out of lines was a re.!! phenomenon; but as the 
observation was a general one, and as during tbe eclipse 
the Fraunhofcric lines were invisible, there was no abso¬ 
lute demonstration of the identity of the two spectra. 

“ The facts, now beyond question, that the same 
element, the spectra ot spots and flames differ, and that 
the spectra differ widely among themselves, throw great 
doubt upon tbe conclusion to which reference has Men 
made, 

** First they seem to indicate that some of the absorp¬ 
tion takes place at a higher level than that occupied by 
the so-called reversing layer. 

"Secondly they seem to indicate that many of tbe 
brightest lines seen during the flash to which reference 
has been made may be those seen thickened in spots or 
intensified in the prominences, although they do not 
occur except as excessively faint lines'among the Fraun- 
hoferic lines. 

"In short, in 1870, the foot that the spot and 
prominence spectra are so widely different from tbe 
ordinary solar spectrum, had not received the attention it 
must receive in the light of the most recent inquiries, and it 
was taken for granted that because a lar^e number of 
lines was seen, that therefore they occupied the same 
positions as the large number of lines which compose tbe 
ordinary solar spectrum. 

"The recent work SMms to show that the complete 
absorption spectrum of any one element is produced, not 
at one level, but at various levels, the absorption of .all 
the levels being added together to give us the complete 
result 

" If this be so, the lines seen in the flash will not all be 
Fraunhoferic lines with the ordinary intensities. 
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'*A crucial te»t, which can only be applied during an 
eclipse, and with difficulty then, wiil be to observe what 
happens during the dash to those lines which are 
specially picked out for intensification in spots and 
flames.. we might expect to see the lines untouched in 
spots, the lines thickened in spots, the lines brightened 
in prominences, stretching to different heights. 

” They would all appear to rest on the moon’s limb, or 
on the sun’s limb, if the cusps can be observed, because 
we are dealing with the section of a spherical mass, or 
rather, perhaps, of zones of concentric spherical strata. 

'' To apply this test under the best conditions, adjacent 
lines should be taken with cross wires, or some equivalent 
arrangement adjusted on the corresponding Fraunhoferic j 
lines before t^otality. I 

“The iron lines at 49180, 4919*8, and 4923*1 will be 
the best to observe for this purpose, as they are close 
together, and two are always absent from prominences, 
and one is never thickened in spots.” 

When it was decided that an attempt should be made 
to secure observations of the coming eclipse, the next 
thing to do was to try to get over the tremendous diffi¬ 
culty that we have always experienced, namely, that 
during the eclipse itself, the sun’s light, and therefore its 
spectrum, were absent, so that our familiar scale of refer¬ 
ence is lost. This is at last got over in a manner so 
simple that the only wonder about it is that it has not 
been thought of before. I allude to the employment of a 
photograph of that part of the solar spectrum which we 
want, instead of micrometer wires or any other more 
elaborate means of determining positions, and this 
method I have already tested, and it works remarkably 
well. 

What is requisite is that instead of a camera replacing the 
eyepiece it should really form part of it, The plate can be 
taken away and the eyepiece may be used in the ordinary 
manner, or a sensitive plate may be placed in it, and a 
photograph taken. It may then be taken out and deve¬ 
loped, half of it wiped off before it is exactly replaced in 
Us original position, and then we have a field of view, the 
eyepiece never having been separated from the camera 
'during the whole of this time, half of which is occupied 
by the photograph, the other half with the spectrum of 
that part of the solar atmosphere which it is desired to 
study. 

The instruments to be used during the eclipse—both 
telescope and spectroscope—will be identically those with 
which Capt. Maclear and myself observed the bright 
lines in 1871, so that instrumentally the chances are 
good. 

I have already pointed out that it is necessary that the 
slit should lie on the narrowest point of the cusps. To 
secure this a 3 j' finder of exquisite definition has been 
solidly fitted to the tclespcctroicope with adjustments 
easy of application which shall insure this result, and in 
order that the observations may be continuous both in 
the presence and in the absence of the sun, a diagonal 
eye-piece with a prism twice the usual size, is employed. 
This slides easily in two grooves. Half of ii ,U silvcted, 
half of it not, and at the instant of totality the silvered 
poiti(»i is thrown into use. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the slit of the spectro- 
Mope can be nude to lie at any angle from tlA normal. 

80 much, then, for one possible test of the new views. 
Th^ is another--not perhaps quite so direct, but one 
which it will be .still of interest to make. Since 1871, 


when Janssen ma'le the first observation of this nature, 
those observers who have studied the spectrum of the 
corona under good conditions with small dispersion have 
seen some dark lines as well as the ordinary bright ones, 
and it has been assumed for the most part that these 
dark lines are simply the dark lines of the ordinary sun¬ 
light reflected to us by particles in the solar atmosphere. 

The possibility of putting this question at rest in the 
most absolute manner by comparing the spectrum of 
the corona with a photograph of the green part—that 
is to say, the most luminous part of the solar spec¬ 
trum (for too much light must not be expected), renders 
this observation one of importance to incike, and, thanks 
to Capt. Abney’a recent researches in the science of 
photography, it is now as easy, however confusing it may 
be to those who believe in chemical rays, to obtain a 
photograph of the green as of the blue, and this will be 
done Wore the eclipse. 

There is reason to think that if the new views have any 
truth in them the spectrum of the corona may—I do not 
say must—give us the ordinary solar lines changed con¬ 
siderably in intensity, but itjs probable that this observa¬ 
tion will be a delicate one at the best. 

But more than our views have changed since 1878. 
The photographic .attack now requires seconds only where 
formerly minutes were wanted. Nor is this all: the red 
end of the spectrum awaits a record which it is now easy 
to secure. Indeed, thanks to Capt. Abney’s skill, plates 
have been prepared which it is hoped will grasp the red 
and green and blue light with equal vigour, so that one 
can now more than dream of a permanent record of the 
whole spectrum from the invisible violet at one end to the 
invisible red at the other, 

We got the first photograph of the spectrum during an 
eclipse by means of instruments constructed in 1875 
the Siam eclipse in that year, In these instruments 1 
employed a method first used by Fraunhofer, to save as 
much light as possible. The corona was its own slit and 
the prism was placed in front of the object-glass, and the 
dispersion of the prism used was small, because the 
method was new, the plates wqrc slow, and we were 
anxious to secure something. We now know that we 
may safely go ahead, and a prism 3]^ inches square in the 
side, of 60”, will be placed in front of a lens of 22 inches 
focus. 

The length of the spectrum, if all goes well, will be four 
inches, including the infra-red, which Capt. Abney 
believes will be recorded in one minute's exposure, and 
this will be available in an eclipse of 72 seconds. 

These extremely rapid plates enable other attempts to 
be made which formerly would have been considered 
hopeless. The ordinary photographs of the corona will 
be taken (by a lens of 5 feet focal length and 4i inches 
in diameter) on plates sixty times more rapid than those 
prepared on the old process. This fact must be insisted 
upon, because it is evident that the shortness of the 
totality during the present eclipse is not such a drawback 
as it once Urould have been. 

Another attack will be as followsAn image of the 
sun win be thrown on the slit of a spectroscope by means 
of a heliostkt and condensing lens. The size of the solar 
image thus obtained will be about \ of, an inch. The 
beam of light will be dispersed by a Hint prism of 2 
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inches face, of 60", and the spectrum will be brought to a 1 
focus on a sensitive plate by a lens of a mean focus of 9 
inches. An attempt will be made to secure the whole, 
of the spectrum, and for this purpose the plate requires 
to be inclined at an angle of 40*^ to the axis of the lens. 
I'he spectrum which it is hoped to obtain by this arrange¬ 
ment would have required an hour’s exposure some years 
ago. 

With this instrument attempts will be made to secure a 
photograph of the flash of bright lines at the beginning •. 
of totality, and the spectrum of the corona during totality, j 
an arrangement being made for a comparison solar spec- j 
trum after totality by shutting off half of the slit. 

So much, then, for the work suggested by applying 
views and methods which have been broached since the 
last eclipse. 

The remarkable form of the corona, and its still more 
remarkable extension in 1S78, and its great variation 
from that seen in prior eclipses with a single exception- - 
that of 1867—will render observations of the form and 
extent of the corona in the present year of the highest 
importance, even if we had not Dr. Siemens’ suggestive 
hypothesis to lend a more than usual interest to it. 

I give an illustration (Fig. i) copied from the Americ.an 
volume, which I owe to the courtesy of the Superinten¬ 
dent of the Naval Observatory at Washington, to show 
how my own observations of that eclipse, an account of 
which was sent to Nature from America at the time, 
have been borne out by a discussion of the photographs. 
Side by side with it, in order that the equatorial extension 
•and the almost identical tracery at the poles can be Jcen, 

1 give a copy of a drawing made in 1867, both sets of 
observations having been made four years before the sun- 
pot maximum (Fig. 2). 

Here, indeed, wc have food for thought: for the cur¬ 
rents in the solar atmosphere, revealed by these drawings, 
seem to be exactly those demanded Iiy Ur. .Siemens; 
and indeed, his hypothetical diagram which appeared in 
Nature a few weeks ago, should be compsired with them, 
in order that the points of resemblance may be grasped. 

With reference to the other drawing (Fig. 3), which 
shows the remarkable observation made by Prof. New¬ 
comb, I cannot do better than make the following 
quotation from the volume in question;— 

“ It had always seemed to me that the. visual study of 
the faint outlying portions of the corona would necessarily 
be interfered with i>y the brilliant interior portions unless 
the view of the latter were intercepted. I therefore made 
preparations to repeat the experiment unsuccessfully 
attonpted at Desmoines in 18^, of hiding the central 
corona by a screen about in diameter, and examining 
such portions as might be visible outside of it. The 
screen now used was made of wood, about 12 inches in 
diameter, and was mounted on top of a telegraph pole 
which was set on the elevated ground to the west. The 
altitude and aeimuth of the sun at the moment of central 
eclipse were carefully calculated, and the screen fixed in 
such a Jiositiott tUht when viewed from the top of a stake 
drimi in the ground alongside of my telescope it would 
cover the fclipsed sun. The angular diameter of the 
screen as Measured with a sextant from tbe stake was 
57', its distance was about 60 feet. As this would cut off 
abwt la' of the corona alt round the moon I considered 
it ain|>le for the purpose, but the results showed that it 
might well have been tomewh.'it larger. 


“ I renuiiicd in the d.irk room until about three minutes 
before the commencement of totality with the'view of 
having my eyes as sensitive as possible. 1 then walked 
to the telescope, keeping my eyes partially protected from 
the light. The lurid colour of tbe landscape was very 
striking. The light seemed no longer to be that of the 
sun but rather to partake of the character of an artificial 
illumination. 'J'his appearance is very readily explicable 
by the fact that the light coming only from the limb of 
the sun belongs principally to the red end of the spectrum. 
As the last ray of sunlight was disappearing I stepped to 
a stake driven into the ground, tbe top of which marked 
the point from which the sun would be entirely hidden by 
the screen. A bright corona was plainly visible all round 
the screen, although a portion 12' from the limb of the 
sun was entirely cut off. My attention was imntediately 
attracted by a faint blush of light, extending out on each 
side at an angle of about 45'’ with the horizon, each end 
terminating in a long narrow ray. I made a very careful 
estimate ot the length of these rays as 6” from the disc. 
They shaded oflf by insensible gradations, and struck me 
as having a great resemblance to a representation of the 
zoduical light on n reduced scale. They were to all 
appearances continuous with the corona. With a view 
of judging whether their direction coincided with that of 
the ecliptic, I tried to judge whether the western one 
pointed towards the planet V'enus, then plainly visible 
near the horizon. Its direction was apparently very 
slightly below that of the planet. 

“ The outlying portions of the corona other than those 
rays were extremely irregular; that is, there were several 
rays and other irregularities extending out in different 
directions. As these were common phenomena, I took 
no note of their details.” J. Nor-MAN Lockyer 

April t8 

{To be continued^ 


PROF. U /FSA'FR ON •• TJ/£ POIFER OF 
Atoyj-MFA’T IN PLANTS'* 

Das JBe^oc^uHf^svt'ruio^en tier Pflanzen: eim kritische 
Studio uber das }'h'h/inamijt;o HVr-f, voti Charles 
Darwin., nebst ncuen Untersuchungen. Von Julius 
Wiesner. 8vo, pp. 212. Three Woodcuts. (Wien: 
Fliildcr, 1881.) 

EFORE attempting to reply to some of Prof. Wies- 
ner’s criticism, it is a pleasure to record my appre¬ 
ciation of the courteous spirit in which his book is written, 
and the uniformly respectful tone which he employs 
towards my father. His criticism is so extensive that 
there is hardly a single point of any importance in The 
Power of Movement in Plants ” with which Prof. Wiesner 
agrees. Vet in spite of this far-reaching' difference of 
opinion, he is good enough to express himself warmly as 
to the value which the book possesses. 

Wiesner devotes a good many pages to Circumnuta- 
tion, and as this phenomenon and tbe theories connected 
with it form an important part of " Tbe Power of Move¬ 
ment jn Plants,” I shall begin with this question. In the 
first place Wiesner finds fault with one of the methods 
employed by us in our observations on cireumnutation, 
and gives a diagram (Fig. 3, p. 161) which shows that 
tbe method may lead to false conclusions. In tbe method 
of observation criticised by Wiesner, the position of the 
plant at any moment was determined by making a dot on 
a glass plate in such position that it was in a line with a 
mark on the organ whose movetaents were to be obsorvid 
: and with a stationary mark behind or bekiw it This 
I method is obviously open to objections, and we never Ima* 
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gined it to be strictly accurate; but Wiesner shows that it is 
possible, by taking some pains, to make it very inaccurate.^ 
But the arrangement given in Wiesner's diagram is one 
which no one would think of employing, if he urished to 
make the best of tbe method; in all our experiments we 
tried, as far as possible, to avoid the extremely oblique 
arrangement chosen by Wiesner. This may to a large 
extent be ensured by placing tbc fixed mark as near 
tbe base of the plant as possible, i.«, when tracing on a 
hwizontal plane the movements of a vertical organ; if 
when the stem of the plant is vertical, tbe index attached 
to the plant is vertically above the hxed mark, then 
growth vertically upward will be represented by a single 
dot By taking reasonable paint in making same such 
arrangement, I still believe that no very serious error will 
be introduced. 

In the second method of observing circumautation, 
a glass filament bearing two small sights was fixed 
to tbe plant, and its position was recorded by making 
a dot on a glass plate in line with the two sights. 
Against this method no such serious chaiges can be 
brought, and it was largely used, and was, as matter oi 
fact, preferred by us. The methods given by Wiesner 
are in many ways, no doubt, preferable to those employed 
for “ The Power of Movement,'' and are in principle the 
same as that described by me in the Hot. Keituttg, 1881, p. 
473, which consisted in estimating the actual position of the 
moving point by means of a vertical microscope; Wiesner 
has also employed a vertical tube without lenses. In tbe 
latter case, the position of the tube is varied until the 
cross wires are vertically over tlie observed point, and tbe 
various positions of the cross wires at successive intervals 
of time can be recorded in a way wc need not stop to de¬ 
scribe. In the case of the microscope the movements are 
recorded by means of the eye-piece micrometer. This 





perceived as lateral movement, but as growth towards the 
observer, and tbe same is true muiatis muisttutis for tbe 
microscope n. Thus if we estimate tbe whole lateral 
movement which has taken place during the growth from 
a to f by the two microscopes m and n, we shall see that 
they give reverse results. It will therefore be seen that 
the same general knowledge of the direction of growth is 
required for Wiesner's and for our method, and that unless 
this knowledge is properly utilised, either method can be 
made to give wrong results. 

In a notice like tbe present, it is impossible either to 
give or to attempt to answer all Wiesner's criticisms, 
and in what follows I cannot do more than notice what 
seems to me the more imporunc points. Wiesner states 
that circumnutation is not nearly so general a phenomenon 
as we believe it to be. That growth in a perfectly straight 
line (with a qualification to be mentioned hereafter) is 
found to occur, and therefore that circumnutation is not 
an essentia] quality of growth, is not, in fact, an " Urbe- 
wegung ” (Hriinordial-movernent). 

Let us first consider the circumnutation of roots. The 
observations given in “The Power of Movements” on 
this head were made by two methods. In some ca^es 
a glass fibre (P. of M., p. 10) was fastened by shellac- 
varnish to the tip ol the root,, and the movements of the 
end uf the glass fibre were then recorded by making dots 
on a glass plate. In other cases the tip the root was 
made to inscribe its course on the smoky surface of an 
inclined glass plane. By this means curious wavy and 
broken lines were drawn on the glass plates, which we 
believe to afford evidence of circumnutation, Wiesner 
confirms the results, but differs entirely in the conclusions 
w'hich be draws. He believes that the coating of soot is 
the cause of the apparent circumnutation. He believes 
that the soot acts injuriously on the root, and causes it to 
curve away from the injured side, by means of the spe¬ 
cialised sensitiveness which, as we have shown, enaUes a 
root to curve away when tbe tip is injured by caustic, &c. 
He supports this view by an experiment in which (Wiesner, 
p. 166) the inclined glass plate was coated with JCiwrn 

instead of soot, and he always found that the counie 
described was a straight unbroken line. This experiment 
is strongly in favour of Wiesner’s view; but, on the 
other hand, I fait to sec how Wiesner’s explanation ap¬ 
plies to the lateral movements of the root ‘ which gives the 
waviness to the course traced, although it may legiti¬ 
mately be used to explain the movements away from the 
smoky surface which cause the line to be often a broken 


Fltkl. 

-_„___ K pkst which ii supplied to inctease in 

knsth by tbe poiiioiM k nnd k rtprceeni microscope), for oh- 

wrvtog nie diinMiion of erawih. 

method requires to be treated fairly and not to be bur¬ 
lesqued ; it presupposes a knowledge of the genera] direc¬ 
tion in which the growth of the organ under observation 
is proceeding, and tbe microscope should be parallel to 
this direction. If as in Fig. i a plant grows straight from 
o to it will be seen by tbe microscope M, moving in the 
direction of the arrow growth from i to £ will not be 

* itwiy. hSMvir, WobwnvdtlMt if thnidnm In dbgnv M 

S vn StfMfht M in Ike original dirrclion, ihe traciis given would have 
tMtc, kM w« ahwld haiva dwwa tlm eoitow«einehiBtdn that 
Ml dlMamniintiiw. 

“ Or mtMla ri ia nt iiim diieMlon, o w i ng *e ttwHmtnl of the by 


one. 

The other ob.^ervations on the circumnutation of roots 
recorded in “ The Power of Movement ” are set aside by 
Wiesner among other reasons, because they were made by 
fastening a glass filament to tbe tip of the root, a method 
which, as he states, disturbs ihe growth of the root and 
causes an apparent circuumuiation. Moreover, Wiesner’s 
own observations, made with a microscope, lead him to 
dtsbe 1 kve.,in the existence of circumnutation in roots. 
Wiesner says (p. 174) that the circumnutation of roots tt 
due to-the antagonism between geotropism and thnnatuni 
tendency te curvature existing in the root (Sachs* curva- 

* Thi iMiral mavHsiMinH we ywbabty ••pUinad by Wteaner m the iwult 
of the v.usoniiin of McOtropitm and that tendency (b natation which we caH 
Sneha^a curyatHfc. 
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tureX He believes that first one and then another of 1 due to the irregular, disposition of the florets on the 


these forces gets the upper hand, so that the tip of the 
root moves backwards and forw'ards. 

To this explanation there are several objections, (i) If 
the root is pointing vertically upwards, as in some of 
Wiesner’s experiments (p. 174), any tendency to spon> 
taneous curvature in the root will assist geotropism, so 
that any circumnutation that may occur is inexplicable as 
the result of antagonism of the above-named forces. (2) 
Wiesner states (pp. 169, 174) that the movements did 
not take place in one plane: his explanation does not 
account for this fact. (3) He states (p. 172) that the 
“so-called" circumnutation takes place in the part of 
the root which grows most quick. But " Sachs’ curva¬ 
ture," which he assumes to be one clement in the “ so- 
called" circumnutation, takes place at the base of the 
root. It is true that it may be said in favour of Wiesner’s 
view that the root may be carried out of the vertical by 
Sachs’ curvature ; and if this were the case geotropism 
would bring it back to the vertical, and thus the direction 
of the circumnutation would correspond more or less with 
the plane of Sachs' curvature. But this would not account 
for movement in any other plane. 

Circumnutation of Wiesner concludes that 

there exist stems of plants which certainly do not circum- 
nutate at all. This statement he founds (pp. 176,177X 
however, on observations on plants whose line of growth 
is not a straight line, but is broken by lateral oscillations 
in various directions. The lateral movements being small 
and irregular, however, are held not to constitute circum¬ 
nutation. In one case the growth of the grass seedlings 
under observation was at first accompanied by the above- 
mentioned very minute and irregular curvatures, but 
afterwards seems to have circumnutated in our sense of 
the term. 1 shall return again to these cases. 

In the ca^e of stems which show the S-shaped curve 
“undulating nutation,” Wiesner observed the tip (Faba, 
p. 178} move backwards and forwards in the plane of cur¬ 
vature ; this he explains as the summation of the apogeo- 
tropic curvature of the lower part of the stem with the 
nutation (r>. curvature) of the upper part. 

Unless I misunderstand Wiesner in this point, it seems 
to me his explanation does not mpet the facts; for I fail 
to see how summation of two curvatures cun produce 
anything, except a variation in the rapidity of the curva¬ 
ture. 1 cannot see how it accounts for any movement in 
the opposite direction. 

Nor again does Wiesner give any explanation of the 
movements which he observed in the plane at right 
angles to the nutation-plane. It should, however, be 
mentioned that in the epicotyl of the tean, Wiesner 
observed perfect straight growth after the undulatory 
nutation bad ceased (p. 17S). 

Wiesner’s observations on heliotropism (p, 182) in con¬ 
nection with circumnutation do not call for any special 
remark. He seem^not to have taken the precaution to 
expose the plants experimented on to a dull light, and 
the plants consequently curved in nearly or quite straight 
lines towards the light, as occurred in our experiments. 

The movements of the flower-head of the daisy (p. 183) 
Wiesner puts down.to the effects of the weight of the 
flower-bead. He also assumes that the circumnutation 
which he observed in a flowering spike of a Flantago is 


inflorescence. 

Circumnutation of Leaves?—Qis this point Wjesner*s 
views are briefly:—(i) Some leaves grow in absolutely 
straight lines without circumnutating. (a) He confirms 
the facts observed by us, namely, that the tip of the leaf 
does describe the complicated figures described by us as 
circumnutation, but he interprets the facts differently. 
He believes that the complicated forces acting on the 
leaves, viz. epinasty, apogeotropism, apheliotropism, influ¬ 
ence of weight, &c., working in antagonism to one 
another, andhlternately getting the upper hand, produce 
the movements in question. 

This argument is one of the most imponant which 
Wiesner makes use of, and a careful consideration such 
as it deserves would require further experiment and ob¬ 
servation. It is obviously difficult to distinguish between 
circumnutation modified by the contending forces, and 
the same contending forces acting on an organ without 
circumnutation. One feature in our observations is the 
almost constant presence of movements in a horizontal 
plane, movements therefore which cannot be produced 
by any of the contending forces above described. Against 
the numerous cases in which sideway movements occur, 
it may be mentioned that, according to Wiesner, cases 
occur in which no lateral movements can be observed 
(p. 192). 

This will perhaps be a convenient place to discuss the 
minute irregular disturbances which Wiesner usually 
found to exist even where the organ did not properly cir* 
cunmutate. Let us for a moment compare circumnutation 
with variability. Modifications of organs are brought about 
by the summation of small variations in certain directions, 
and thus we rightly consider variability as the necessary 
groundwork for modification. But we find some animals, 
e.^. the common goose, which may be almost said not to 
vary, yet we do not, on the strength of this fact, assert 
variability is not necessary for modification. No two 
organs are mathematically similar, yet we cannot draw a 
distinction betweeil minute irregular deviations from the 
normal, and such plain deviations as are called variations. 
In the same way it may be said that no fast and firm line 
can be drawn between circumnutation and the minute 
irregular disturbances of Wiesner. We have shown that 
a true circumnutating movement (as in Brassica) is made 
up of very small irregular Jerk.s, and this may be given as 
another reason for believing that the two kinds of move¬ 
ment are only extreme forms of the same phenomenon. 

In summing up what be has to say on the subject 
of circumnutation, Wiesner says (p. 202) that the move¬ 
ments described by us as circumnutation are either 
disturbances of growth or they are produced by com¬ 
binations of antagonising forces, or they are identi¬ 
cal with the revolving nutation of climbing plants. 
From Wie&ner’s brief manner of dismissing the last 
mentioned class, it might be supposed that it has little or 
no bearing on the question. But this is far from being 
the case; it is precisely this class to which we attach 
importance, there can be no doubt that revolving nufa* 
tion of climbing plants is a development or exaggeration 
of circumnutation. In the stolons of the strawlKhy we 

* It i> curioui tbmt Wknter tW) noommciidi the um of fhie three 
e/Sxed to ■ uom for obeerviog eireumittletloDt while oa p. 1S7 ne enveete 
thnt circunnaoitloD of leavci ia dieturbed by e'tachcd glen flbre. 
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have a mode of growth which may almost be said to be 
halfway between circumnutation and the revolving nuta¬ 
tion of climbing plants. The scattered distribution of 
climbing plants throughout the vegetable kingdom proves 
the wide distribution of a form of growth from which re- 
vdving nutation is developed—and this form of growth is 
circumnutation. This widespread form of circumnutation 
cannot therefore be dismiss^ as Wiesner has done, since 
such a treatment of it is quite beside the question. 

General Mechanism of Movement.—\n “ The Power of 
Movement” we have spoken of the movements of plants 
as being due to difierence in turgesccnce and in ductility 
on opposite sides of the moving organ. In it we have 
pointed out that it is more correct to look at the diflference 
in turgescence than to difference of growth as the primary 
cause. In this statement “growth” was meant to mean 
alteration in size due to intercalation of solid particles. 
If a turgescent stem is allowed to bend heliotropically 
and is then placed in a salt solution strong enough to 
destroy its turgescence the heliotropic curvature is in 
large part destroyed ; showing that the curvature at any 
given moment is largely due to differences in turgescence. 
Wiesner (p. 33) made the following experiment: he 
took five seedlings and found that when placed in salt 
solution (10 percent.) they became shorter on the average 
by rqmm.; five other similar seedlings he allowed to 
gro# for hours, during which time they increased in 
length by 6'3 mm. (average), Wiesner argues that if 
the whole increase in length during 4J hours were 
due to turgescence, then the shortening caused by 
salt solution ought to « 6*2 mm. -f the original I'qmm. 
which was shown to be in a turgescent state by the 
former experiment; this, however, was not the case. 
It would be almost as reasonable to measure the length 
of an epicotyl in a dormant seed, and to expect that 
after germinating and growing for a day or two the 
young plant should collapse in salt solution to the size of 
the rudiment which existed in the seed. I imagine that 
it is a generally received opinion, and one which does not 
require Wiesner’s experimental demonstration, that in¬ 
crease of length by turgescence and the intercalation of 
solid matter proceed simultaneously. 

The question, however, need not be considered in 
further detail, for on this point there is practically no 
difference between Wiesner's and our own view; he says 
(p. 35) that “ growth is from the first a combination of 
several processes occurring simultaneously, of which how¬ 
ever Turgor is at first the governing one {vorhesrschi)." 
This view is the same as that of Sachs (“ I ehrbuch,** 
Eng. Tr,, p. 712), who describes the interaction of tur¬ 
gescence and intercalation. 

Wiesner’s criticism on the new matter 
contained in our book with regard to Heliotropism is 
prefaced by a discussion of some length on the nature, 
of the phenomena of Heliotropism. There is only 
one point in this discussion which I wish at present to 
call attention to. Wiesner holds to Pe Pandolle’s ex¬ 
planation of heliotropism, namely, the purely mechanical 
view that the convex side grows more quickly, simply 
because it is in shade. As this view does not account for 
ojiiheliotropism since at least some apheliotropic organs 
nlso grow more quickly in darkness than in light, Wiesner 
assmnes (p. 55) the existence, in the fibro-vascular bundle. 


I of negatively heliotropic elements, whose growth is as¬ 
sumed to be favoured by light. It is a pity that this theory 
has not been at least partly tested by comparing the rate 
of growth of unicellular apheliotropic organs in light and 
darkness. 

Again the theory seems to require that all apbclio- 
tropic organs should be positively heliotropic in light 0 
low intensity; and this, as far as I know, is not the case 
with the roots of Sinapis alba^ which I have shown(“Ar- 
beiten des Bot. Inst. Wurzburg,” Bd. ii., Heft. 3) to be 
apheliotropic even with very dull light. But 1 do not lay 
great stress on this argument, as Wiesner's theory seems 
to me to rest too much on assumptions to be at present 
capable of being discussed. 

Transmission of Heliotropic In-“The Power 

of Movement ” (Chap, ix.) facts were given that seemed 
to us to show that one part of an organ may bend helio¬ 
tropically owing to the illumination of another part, 
and that, therefore, a heliotropic stimulus is transmittable 
from one part of an organ to another. The experiment 
which led to this conclusion is as followsA number of 
small glass caps were prepared, some of which were left 
transparent, the others were painted black. These caps 
were then slipped over the tips of seedlings of Phalaris 
(canary grass), which were thus prevented from bending 
towards the light, although they did so when the unpainted 
glass caps were used. The same experiment was made 
with other seedlings—cabbage among the number. From 
these results it was inferred that the illumination of the 
upper part of the plant was necessary to make the lower 
part bend towards the light; or, in other words, that the 
heliotropic curvature of the lower part depends on some 
influence transmitted from the upper and illuminated part. 
In the case of cabbage seedlings we found that if the 
lower part is darkened, while the upper is illuminated, no 
heliotropic curvature of the lower part takes place. Thus 
we believed that the lower part is in some degree helio¬ 
tropic, independently of the illumination of the upper 
part, although the latter is the most important factor in 
the illumination of the plant. This seems to have been 
misunderstood by Wiesner, whose criticism is largely 
directed against what he believes to be our view, namely, 
that a heliotropic stimulus can be transmitted to a part of 
an organ which is not itself heliotropic. This misunder- 
stionding on the part of Wiesner is no doubt due to a want 
of clcamess.in what wc have said on the subject. 

Wiesner speaks with great positiveness on this subject, 
and asserts that he has shown to demonstration that our 
experiments do not justify our conclusions. He believes 
that the bending of the lower part of the plants observed 
in our experiments is due to what he calls “Zugwachsthum’’ 
(p. 73), that is to say, the effect of the weight of the upper 
part of the plant acting on the growth of the lower part. 
We have discussed the question w hether the curvature of 
the lower part of the cotyledons of Phalaris can be due to 
weight, and have shown conclusively that it cannot be so 
(‘'Power of Movement,” p,^ 469)^ but Wiesner makes no 
ineBtioiy of this experiment Pots of Phalaris seedlings 
were placed on their sides so that the cotyledons were 
horix&iital and were at right angles to the direction of the 
incident light from a bright lamp. Under these circum¬ 
stances they became bent close to their bases, nearly the 
whole cotyledon being thus directed "towards the light.' 
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This experiment I have repeated since reading Wiesner’s 
txMk, and have found the results to be the same. The 
conchiaion is inevitable and is in this case absoluteljr 
destructive of Wiesner’s theory of “ Zugwachsthum.*^ 

This theory he grounds on the following experiment (p. 
69), in which he makes use of Sachs’s method of observing 
, beliotropisin :-'Seedlings growing in small vessels are 
fixed in the place of the minute-hand of a large clock, so 
that each seedling is at right angles to the axis of rotation, 
and rotates like the hand of the clock ; they are then illu¬ 
minated by light which is parallel to the axis of rotation, 
and therefore each seedling has one side constantly illumi¬ 
nated by light striking it at right angles. Owing to the 
constant rotation the efiect of weight is eliminated, and 
thus any curvature which occurs cannot be due to 
’’Zugwachsthum.’’ Wiesner states that whereas the seed¬ 
lings on the klinostat (Sachs’ name for this instrument), 
were only curved in their upper parts; plants growing 
normally without being subjected to rotation were curved 
down to the ground. This seems at first a conclusii^ 
argument against our view, but I shall show that in the 
case of two plants, cabbage and Phalaris, it is not so. 

We expressly stated (p. 479) that our experiments on 
cabbages were made on young seedlings “ about half an 
inch or rather less in height,” because when the plants 
have grown to an inch and upwards in height the lower 
part ceases to bend heliotropically. Now Wiesner’s 
experiments were made confessedly on seedlings whose 
lower part was growing slowly, and which were therefoto 
probably older than those which we employed for our 
experiments. When Wiesner made his rotating exijeri- 
metit with young cabbage seedlings they became curved 
down to the ground. This proves that the curvature 
which occurs near the ground in young cabbage seedlings 
is not due to weight; and this is the very curvature which 
we have shown not to occur unless the upper part is illu¬ 
minated. I do not attempt to exphain Wiesner’s experi¬ 
ments on old cabbage seedlings, but those made with 
young ones are alone of importance for us, and they are 
conclusively on our side. 

With regard to Phalaris I regret that 1 cannot confirm 
Wiesner's results, who states that these seedlings behaved 
like the dicotyledons experimented on; i.e. that when 
grown on the rotating apparatus they do not become bent 
down to the ground, 1 have experimented with young seed¬ 
lings such us we should have used for the experiments on 
transmission of the light-stimulus, and found that many 
of them became well bent down to the ground. But it 
shoold be remarked that in some cases a certain amount 
of difference in this respect was observable between the 
plasms on the klinostat and normal ones. 

Francis Darwin 
{To be continued.) 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Through Siberia.>‘<,^ Henry Lansdeil. Two volumes, 
with illustrations land maps. (London: Sampson Low 
and Co., 188a.) 

It is obvious that much scientific information cannot be 
expected from a traveller who was, to use his own ex¬ 
pression, “flying across Europe and Asia,” and who 
crossed Siberia from EkacerinWg, in the Ural Moun¬ 
tains, to Tobolsk in the North, Barnaoul in the Altai, 


and Niln^aevsk on the Pacific, a distance of 6600 mHes, 
in seventy-eight days^ and wbeee aim was, during this 
veiy short time^ to investigate the situatioa of Russian 
prisons. The author has, however, supplemented his 
own somewhat superficial observations oy infebnation 
obtained from good sources. The book is provided with 
many illustratiMts, partly taken from other works (without 
quoting the source from which they are taken), and partly 
from new photographs. These are sometimes very good, 
but sometimes they convey quite false ideas, as, for 
instance, the photograph of a " Buriat girl,” who obviously 
is a metis, having very little in common with true Buriats. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor docs not hold himsetf re^onnidt for ofimems u^rtsseA 
by his con etpondents. Neither can he undertake to return^ 
or to correspond with the viriiert of, rejected memuseripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous eommumeations. 

[The Editor urgently retjueds correspondents to keep their tetters 
as short cu possible. The pressure on his space is fo great 
that it is impossible oilurwise to ensure the appearance even 
of commumcatioHS containing intetesting and not-eJ facts.) 

LimuluB 

In a criticism published in the AnuricaH Naturalist foi 
April, 1SS2, on rrof. Kay Lankcstcr's recent most able memoir, 
entitled "I.iniulus an Arachnid,” Mr. A. S. Packard, whose 
most im|H}rt.aiit researches on Llmulns are familiar to all 
xoologists, and to whose courtesy I am indebted fur a copy of his 
criticism, afier stating other grounds which lead him to dillia' in 
upiiuon from Prof Lankestcr as to the close relationship of the 
King Crab and the Scorpion, quotes in his final paragraphs 
eximets from published letters written by my late lamented friend 
and shipmate, K. von WiUemoes-Suhm, from on board H.M.S. 
Challmger, at the Phillipiue Iblaiids .nnd Japan in February and 
May, 1875, concerning certain Arthropod embryos which he hod 
had under observation at Zaathoangan, and which he then sup¬ 
posed to !» the larvx of limulus rolunduauda. As Von Suhm 
and I worked togellier for more than two years daily with our 
microscopes within two feet of one another, we naturally dis- 
cussmI all that we did and observed in common, and w-e frequently 
talked nlmut these sup^xised Limulns embryos, and looked at them 
together. It is as well, therefore, since the statements concerning 
them arc being made use of to assist in disproving the position 
a-sumed by Prof. E. van Bencden, Prof. Lankester, and others 
as to the Arachnid nature of Limulus, a position of the strength 
of which I am myself persuaded, that I should state in print, 
that long before his death Von Willcmocs-Suhro wat completely 
convince that he had been misled as to the larvx, and told me 
tluit he felt sure they were not those of Limulus at all, but 
belonged to a Cirrhiped of some sort. I some time ago told my 
friend. Prof. E. van Ueneden, who i^ired on the matter, that 
such was Von Suhm’.s final conclusion. And 1 also hag ago 
told Prof. Lankester, and this is 110 doubt the reason why no 
reference to Von Snhin’s letters was nude by the latter in his 
memoir. 

It must be remembered that the. only evidenoe in favour of 
Von iiuhm’s Nauplius larvx being those of Limulus, lay in their 
general appearance, which simulated to some extent that of an 
adult Limulus, and in the fact that they were caught with the 
tow-net in Zamboangaii harbour, a locality at which Linsuius 
rotundicanda occurs. H. N. MosblbY 

Oxford, April 15 

Silurian FobbUb in the North-West Hightandu 

The publication of Dr. Heddle's geological ardjniocralogtml 
map of Sutherland, which waa noticed In Nature, voL xsv. 
p. 526, calls to mind some curious points with refcmioe to that 
region—points on which we should tike to have some further 
and more definite information. 

Dr. Heddle quite acquiesces in the general aeenracy of the 
stntigraphieal conuhisioiu arrived at by Murchison sad hht 
ooUeagues, amir os may be gathered both from hts inep end 
writutgi, has seen no cause whatever to induoe him to belief 
either in the great fault of Prof. Nicol, or in the unconfunUty 
alleged by Dr. Hicks to exist in the adjacent county. 
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It would seem, therefore, that the chief bone of contention, 
v«. the age of the great mass of Upper Gneiss which extends 
ever the central and ea*>tern parts of Sutherland, had been hoally 
and irrevocably decided to be Silurian, nolwithvtanding the nii*'- 
givings of the anti-mol amorphic rchool. 

There is just one more chance of avoiding the dreaded con* 
clurion, and this “last phase of di'sent" has appeared in the 
form of I)r. Heddlc's map and acuomiianying papers, published 
in the Mintralfif^cal Magazine for l88l, Tliis last phase of 
dissent *0 far djffers from the others, in that it is not tiased on 
foregone eonclusiuns, and does no violence to stratigrapbical 
facts, tot H> the natural and thoroughly unlnasscd outcome of a 
long series of oijservations in the field and in the laboratory. 

The question now to be solved, stated in the rewevt ]>o<sib]e 
words, amounts to this: What is the relation between the fossUi- 
frroas limestone of Durness, a limited patch on the north cooiit 
of Scotland, and the quartzo-dolomitic series which, com¬ 
mencing at l.och Errihol, ftretches sonthuards through the 
counties of Sutherland and Itoss in varying phases of develop- 
irent for fully one hundred miles ? 

If this quartzo-dolomitic series is of the same age, or approxi¬ 
mately of the same age, as the Durness limestone, w hich contaim 
I ower Silurian fossils; then the last pha-e of dissent is knocked 
on the head, and henceforth orthodoxy reigns supreme. Aye, 
there's the mb; and this brings me to the point. 

The palaeontological (acts bearing on this subject require to be 
re-stated with more confirmatory evidence. We can hardly he 
satisfied with such vogue things ns Serpulitc*, Fucoid--, and tlie 
like ; what is required in the present ease is some dear and in¬ 
disputable evidence that Lower Silurian fossil', have Iseen f« und 
in any part of the quorlro dulomitic se: ics away from the Durness 
basin. 

riacing the most implicit reliance formerly in the statements 
of Murchison, that Orlhoceratitos had been detected by Mr. 
Teach ai d himself in 'Assynt, and further, that Ortharerat had 
been found in the upper quartz rock of Enibol, the fragment 
having been identified by Salter as Ortfioeerat (Cawetauras) 
JirottjfHiartii {Q. y. C. S,, vol. xvi. p. 230), I have felt a little 
sceptical on the «ubject lately. Not (hat one woultl venture to 
doubt the perfect go* d faiih of MurchUor. and his colleagues for 
a single instant. But it is pos<-ible to make mistakes in such 
matters, and we uould wbh to fee something like a renewal of 
these alleged diicovcries. 

Ikaides it is well known that several eager and cxpericnceil 
searchers have paid visits to the North west of late year«, and, 
although they found very curious and enigmatical markings in 
the quartzite series, neither Prof. Blake nor Dr, CalUwny, for 
instance, have succeeded in ditaining a form v hich could to 
unmistakably regarded as a Silurian fossil. Moreover, ProL 
Blake, who was engaged about the year 1878 in making inves¬ 
tigations for his gre.ii work on the British fus'-il Cephalopoda, 
endeavoured to trace the bistoiy of these alleged di'covcries, but 
without succesv. 

Those who may be regarded ns Murchison's heirs ard succcs- 
'ors, must see how vital this point is, and wc look to them, not 
to be content with hunting up old statements ns to the discovery 
of recognisable bilurian fo-sils, but to afinrd us the means of salis- 

a ourselves, lieyoiid the possibility of a doubt, that Silurian 
s do occur in the quarl/o-do 1 ouiitic series. When this is done, 
nil controversy on the “ North-west Succession’’ should, in the 
absence of any Hartling and unexpected discovery, cen.-e ; but, ' 
iiniil it is done, “the last phase or dissent” will continue to be 
regarded as a poisilde explanation by those who arc not wedded 
to any theory, hut who require that no link in the chain of 
evidence shall be wanting. W. H. IIudleston 

23. Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Magnetic Storm 

It may interest some of your readers to know that a magnetic 
s'orm of unusual intensity raged from about midqigbt of .Sunday 
tn« ifith to midnight of the 17th, The photogranhic records are 
only now being developed, so time will not permit of a detailed 
account being Tamishea for this week's number. 

, Wc obaerve a bemendous spot which appeared on the son's 
dim first Ob fibe i^, is now rapidly approaching the central 
tneridiab, and a group obrerved on Saturday a little in advance 
of It, appeaia to have undergone considerable change in the 
interval. Feasibly those oltserven furnished with totter appli- 
encei than w» have at our dtspoul will be able to give nuter 


information respecting what has taken place on the solar disc 
during the last few days. G. M. W itiPPLe 

Kew Observatory, Kiclimond, Snricy, April 18 


Sea-shore Alluvion—Dungeness or Denge-nesse 

As Lambiinle points out, lyin? in Wallatid auil Denge marshes, 
the “ nesbe ” or Saxon “ ncsse,” a “ nebbe ” or “ note ” of land 
extending into the sea derivtd its name from the last marsh— 
Soinner terms it *'Stone EndI-npis appoMtus in ultimo 
terrsc.” Grunville Collins, in 1693, says, “You may keep 
within nine or ten fathom of it close to the shoar." West¬ 
ward of Folkestone great changes have taken place in the con¬ 
dition of the old havens, due to the early accretion and con¬ 
tinuous extension up to the pre-ent lime of this remarkable spit 
of shingle fonned to windward of n tidal estuary. The whole 
area at the present time between the Koyal Military Canal 
which luiis from Kandgatewest of Folkestone to Rye, and which, 
forms the tose of the Ness, twenty miles in length, and south¬ 
ward to the tea exhibits parallel series of curves running in 
undulating waves, displaying the {xriodicnl occessiom to the 
coast very *'irnilar to tlie annular rings in timber; the surface of 
which, landward, is gradually brought into cultivation. Lydd, 
at a comparatively recent period a port, is now three or four 
miles from the sea. '1 wo natural roadsteads are formed by this 
spit, in which, dependent on the quarter from which the wind, 
prevail*, seven to eight hundred vcs'cU n\ay to Men riding at 
anchor, lying within two or three miles of Lighthouse Point, the 
extremity of the Nes'-. 

Numerous projects have from time to time been brought for¬ 
ward for the fi.riiMtion of a harbour of refuge, by numing out 
a pier from the extremity of Dungeness; but having reference 
t<i the large amount of specnlatioii as to its origin and progress, 
the L^islaturc have wisely hiiherto turned a deaf ear to any 
tampering with a breakwater of nature's forming, aflFordtng, as 
it does, two excellent havens of refuge under certain conditions 
of weather, for all ihc'C shingle ncsscs ]>ossc^s the remamkide 
property of creeping ociO'S, and having deep water at their 
extremities. 

It has been assumed with xomi‘ pLinsibility that the meeting c.i 
the tides (which, however, is much iurther eastward) has influ¬ 
enced its ori;iin. A formation of thi- description is, however, 
very Htllc influenced by the tide*, and similnr shingle spits are 
(bund tailing round ard across the outfalls of tidal rivers of great 
velocity, and a similar spit—lamglcy Point, has formed to the 
westward under Bcachy Head, east 'of r.astbourne, where there 
is no such a'-sumed meeting of the tide-, ami the origin of which 
may also to traced to a now extinct tidal harbour (Peveiisey) to 
leeward of it. 

On the east coast, nia'ses of shingle form similar nesses s=ttch 
’as Landgunrd Point, inclosing Harwich Harbour, Orfortnes*,, 
inclosing Orford Haven, and cithers. 

The average jirogress of Dungene-s, in a Kouth-casfcm direc¬ 
tion has amounted to six yards per annum, and reaching over 
certain periods an average of eight yards per annum has been 
attained ; this, however, is loc.il, and acccmipanied by periodical 
wasting away along the curved tovs east and west of Lighthouse 
Point. This action may be ‘een id Rye bay, where there is tos 
shingle and irorr ^and by patches of diluvial 'peat cropping up 
through the foreshore. 

A determinate south-east movement of the extremity of the 
Ness results from these srariatinas in outline as may be seen on 
reference to the Ordnance t-heet of IT.M. Geological Survey, 
the position of the old “ fulls ’’ to the westward being laid down, 
thereon, indicating plainly the eastern leeward movement'. 

I'he following extract.* from various hydrographic authorities 
show the high estimation held fui this natural breakwater and ita 
attendant harbours of refuge by nsswl men. 

Norie in his “ British Channel Pilot,”says: 

. . You may round this point in 10, ii, or ixifotboms. 
The Rtrongesl tide runs in 15 fathoms. Ships bound down 
channel, and meeting here w’ith westerly winds, may anchor to 
the easli^rd of the 'Mess* in 10 or 12 fathoms. . . , You may 
also anctolr to the westward of the ' Nc.-'S,' with north-east wio^ 
in 7 or 8 fathom-.” 

Ca^. Martin White, R.N., in his Sailing Pirections fotthc 
English Channel, says:— 

"The West Bay of Dupgone&s affords good anchorage against 
north-easterly winds, oudis eetiaisifypreferailf ia Darner Food," ' 

"When the wind is between north and by cast and west and 
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bv aottth, the Eastern Bay affords good slielter to vessels of all 
classes in from 4-to 12 fathoms, aiM upon pretty good holding 
ground.*' 

The last edition of the ** Admiralty Channel Pilot" siys:— 

"Off the pitch of the Ne»!, near the lighthouse, it i-i sleep-to, 
there being 4 fathoms at 100 yards and 15 fathoms at 330 yards 
from the beach. . . , The roads on either side of Dungeniss 
afford excellent and extensive anchorage, according to the state 
of the wind, with good holding ground, consisting of fine Csand 
over clw and mud?' 

The (^esil bank, to the West of Portland, in n deep embay- 
meat, away from the current of tide, is a remorkabie example 
of the heaping-np power of the wind-waves from the south-west, 
os it is pilM up at the leewlrd or eastern end, next Portland, 30 
feet above high water, or treble the normal height abive the sea 
of such f jrmations. 

Tlie Harbour Commission of 1840 rep.irted against Dungeness 
as a ate for a refuge harbour of artificial formation, on account 
of the continued increase of the spit, as indicated by the necessity 
for altering the position of the lighthouse, which at its re-erection 
in 1792 was 100 yards from the sea, and at the f^iod of a then 
recent survey was 218 yards distant, showing an increase of 118 
yards in 47 years. TTie original lighthouse was, at the erection 
of its successor in 1792, 640 mrds from the shore. The Har¬ 
bours of Refuge Commission 014844 also reported on it, referring 
to .its excellent anchor^, and the danger of interfering with 
nature in such a spot. The changes in this remarkable forma- 
tiem have been so extraorditury, as fully to endorse these oilicial 
conclusions, and the various vicisutude:; it has undergone de¬ 
mand more careful consideration than is usually afforded by 
those who advocate artificial works, the effect of which on them 
nicely-balanced movements would possibly be as problematical 
as the turning of these shingle "fulls ’’ into quarries for building 
purposes would be suicidal, and ei'her course might result in a 
ixuieful interference with one of the finest natural breakwaters 
ou our coasts. J. B. Redman 


Dispersal of Bivalves 

Rbfekring to the fact mentioned in Mr. Darwin’s letter, that 
mussels are so netimes brought up on the point of a hook, it is 
common, in shell collections, to find " Heart Cockles" [ImarJia 
car), which look exactly as if they liad been drilleil each with a 
small hole, centred at some point in the opposed edges of the 
two valves. 

These specimens have been taken by the long-line fishermen 
on the Irish caa«t, and the apparent puncture is caused by the 
animal having closed upon the shank of an accidentally intrudve 
fish-hook witii such force as to crush the edges of the shell 
against the steel wire. 

Numbers of this comparatively rare species have been thur 

E ocured, for Isocardia will allow it-elf to be drawn in with the 
le rather than open its d wrs to new possibilities of danger 
while the hook is within. D. Pidqbon 

Holmwood, Putney Mill, April 12 


to the winter mmths; but for reasons given in my paper X con¬ 
sidered it fsirly typical of the whole year, vii. 7700 cable feet 
per second. That I was justified in so diing, this indepeudeut 
obiervation of Mr. KingnniU sufficiently proves. 

H,M.S. Lark^ Auckland, February aS H. B. GVPPV 


Table of the Appearance of Rare Lepldoptera in thle 
Country in Connection with the Sun-Spots 
The followihg table is a numerical abstract of the records re- 
latt^ to the capture of certain rare lepidopterous species In the 
United Kingdom, condensed from a larger table presenting an 
abstract of the pages of the Magaeitu q/ Natural //istary, 
legist, Butimtjlogteal Jt/agaaiue, Efitamaleieut, The Entosuetapst'*s 
iVtdely InUllgemer, Naturalist, The Eutmelogut's Attmial, 
The Yorkshire Naturalist, Newmat^s British BuSterJlies, and 
other works. It will show the relation existing between the sun¬ 
spot cycles and the api^arance of the species, yet not quite 10 
di-tinctly as my larger compilation, since, in o^er to adapt it to 
the pages of Nature, it has been neces-sary to equalise the sun- 

S ot cycles, which has caused, I fear, a certain overlwping of 
e cycles of capture, whicli really are well defined. 1 was not 
aware until quite recently that any one had been before me in 
thU branch of entomology, but I now find my remarks in the 
yourual of Science for Augu .t, 1881, corroborated in a previous 
publication (Dr. F. G. Hahn, " Ueber die Beziehungen dec 
.Sonnenfleckenperiode zu meteorologischen Erscheinongen," jro. 
153-157, Leipzig, 1S77), This pamphlet is noticed (E, D. 
Archilmld, Nature, voI. xix. p. 145, article, " Locusts and 
Sun-Spot-. ”). ' 
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1838, 49. «>, 71 

1839, 50, 61, 7. 

1840, $1, 6a, 73 

1841, sa, 63, 74 
53. 64, 75 ... 



Tlie numbers give the amount of captures in the years speci¬ 
fied ; but In the cose of C, Edusa and C. Hyale a 10 has been 
placw for every notice of " abundant,” a 5 for every notice of 
common, the number of captures not being often stat«. 

Abbreviations employed + maximum appearance, -minimum 
of appearance, m minimum of sun-spots Wolf, M maximum of 
sun-spots Wolf. • A. H. Swinton 

Binfield House, Guildford, March 23 


The Yellow River and the Fei-ho 
As bearing ou the subject of my paper on the hydrology of 
the Chinese tlvers, which was published in Nature (vol. xxU. 
p. 486), I take it upon myself to forward the sub-1 nice of some 
observations mide by Mr. T. W. Kingsmill-—president of the 
North-China branch of the Royal Asiatic Society^at a meeting 
of the Society in September, 1880. 

Having made measurements of the cross-section of the Yellow 
River, and having obtained the most reliable Information be 
could gather regaraing the depth of water and the speed of the 
cunrent at diSisrent seasons, Mr. Kingsmill roughly estimates the 
discharge as follows 

Eatreme bw water . l8,ooo cubic feet per second. 

Ordinary „ ... ... 36,000 „ „ 

Flood discharge'4.112,000 „ „ 

The average discharge he is inclined to estimate at about three- 
fourths of the single estimation supplied in Sir George Staunton’s 
narrative; uid he j|Iaces it at, or rather suimisei that future 
careful observations %lll estimate it to 300^000^000 cubic feet 
per hour, or about 83,000 cubic feet per second. 

With refereuce to the Fei hi, Mr. Kingsmill, from an obser¬ 
vation made in the summer of 1879, estimated its water-discharge 
at 9000 cubic feet per second. My own estimate was confined 


THE APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY TO 
SHIPS* LOGS 

'T’HESE are days of rapid scientific progress, and the 
great interest so recently excited by the application 
of electricity, in a new and startling way, to transmit 
information, has been almost eclipsed the attention 
which Us use for lighting and the transmission of power 
has attracted. Though no longer confined to signalling, 
yet this is still its most important use, and one for which 
its employment is being extended in many directioDS, 
always with the most satTsCactory resuUs. It is with the 
application of electricity this fleet messenger for giving a 
constant record of the rate of a ship, that this article it 
concerned. Before, however, dealing with this matter, it 
will be well to say a few w(vas about logs generally. 

Ordinary ships* logs are of two kinds, called respectively 
harpoon and tafiTraillogs. Harpoon logs, which are the 
more extensively used, consist of a Cyhnder, on one end 
of which works a fan or screw, registerinjg the number of 
revolutions by means of clockwork within the cylinder, 
the dial being visible through a glam face. To the odter 
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end,>hich is conical, a 1 ope is fastened, so as to enable ' 
the 1<^ to be towed by the ship. A modification of this is j 
called the ** detached” log, the revolving fan and case 
for the clockwork being- two reparato pieces. To both 
these logs there are several objections, such as the almost 
unavoidable entrance of salt water to the wheelwork, the 
drag on the ship, which is often as much as 40 lbs. or 
more, the inconvenience .of hauling in the log each time 
it has to be read, and lastly, the loss of the whole instru¬ 
ment, should the towing-line break. 

To obviate these objections, the taffrail log was invented, 
and which goes a step further than the detached log, by 
taking away the recording portion to the tafirail of the 
ship, and causing the towing rope to transmit the revolu¬ 
tions of the fan to it. These logs are, in many respects, 
a great improvement on the first; the registering dial is 
less liable to damage, and is always visible ; the tension 
of the towing line is less; it is therefore less liable to 
rupture, and even when this does take place, the fan is 
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easily replaced. On the other hand, the unsuitable nature 
of the towing line for transmitting torsional force, is ob¬ 
vious. Further, the slip of the fan must by seriously 
affected by the constant variation, in length, of the sub¬ 
merged portion of the line. In Weber's log these diffi¬ 
culties are partly met by the use of a governor, consisting 
of a Mir of weights fixed to the towing line, and revolving 
with it; but this device can only modify the evil. . 

, The late Mr. W. Fronde, who pointed out other objec¬ 
tions to existbg logs, endeavoured for some lime to 
devise an electrical log, in which the revolutions of an 
accurately formed screw should be communicated to the 
decl^ tuft by the revolution of the towing r^, but by an 
electric current in wires carried by it. Eventually he 
succeeded, in conjunction with Mr. Brunei, in construct- 
ug im instcument of this kind, ^hich was applied to Sir 
w. Thomson’s yacht, /.a//a Rookh^ and workwl very 
well, tUl by some mischance, it carried away and was 
lost, Kelway had, meanwhile, been working inde¬ 
pendently with the same end in view, and had constructed 


an electric log, which he brought before the notice of the 
Admiralty. A trial of this last instrument was under¬ 
taken by Messrs. Froude and Brunei, on board H.M.S. 
Shah. In this trial, the registering portion was placed 
on the poop, and self-recording apparatus was u^. by 
which at every revolution of the fan a pen was lifted 
from a strip of paper moved by clockwork, thus causing 
breaks in the otherwise continuous line. On a line 
parallel to this, time in half seconds was simultaneously 
recorded. The result of this trial was to clearly demon¬ 
strate the satisfactory action of Mr. Kelway’s log, and it 
was afterwards applied, together with accurately formed 
fans, to H.M.S. Iris, and the yacht Alberta. Its further 
extension has not been proceeded with, apparently in 
consequence of Mr. Froude’s decease. Quite recently 
the same inventor has put into practice the nappy idea of 
placing the electrical log to work altogether under the 
ship’s Wtom. The way in which this is done is shown 
(Fig. i). A water-tight case is securely fixed to the 
bottom plates (aa), in this case a frame (hh) is moved 
up and down, and in the lower part of the frame the fan 
(r) works. The fan communicates its motion by a vertical 
spindle (m) to a box (K), in w|iich electric contact is made 
and broken eight times in a mile. The wire (oo) can 
thus transmit a record of the distance passed over to a 
dial or dials fixed in any part of the ship. 

This invention has the advantage of allowing the 
screw of the instrument to work in water of uniform 
pressure, and to a great extent free from the disturbing 
action of the waves. There is undoubtedly a body of 
water carried along by the surface friction of the ship. 
The depth to which this extends is unknown, but 
there is strong reason to think it is very small, and would 
not therefore affect the fan. The log itself, however, 
offers an excellent opportunity of investigating this ob¬ 
scure point, since it can easily be raised or lowered to 
different positions. 

The complete instrument is at present being exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition, and an 
account of its various applications has been recently 
given in a paper by Mr. Kelway. These applications 
are many and important, and the invention, besides 
being very suitable for its original purpose, promises to 
aff ira valuable information, not to be obtained by the 
use of ordinary logs. H. S. H. S. 


THE TONNAGE QUESTION 
NEof the most interesting papers discussed at the 
recent meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects 
was on the Revision of the Tonnage Laws. The author, 
Mr. W. H. White, is, from his position as Chief Con¬ 
structor at the Admiralty, as well as from his well-known 
attainments, a singularly impartial and able judge of this 
most difficult question. The ocoasiM which called forth 
the paper was the report on the tonnage question lately 
issued by the Royal which last year took 

evidence on this subject. The report was, as is well 
known, not signed by all the commissioners. Two of 
them, viz. Mr. B. Waymouth, Secretary to Lloyd's 
Register, and Mr. Rolhery, Q.C., the Wreck Commis¬ 
sioner, wrote independent reports, which differed widely 
from that of the majority, and from each other. 

The state of the Tonnage Laws has for a long time 
past given rise to serious complaints, on various grounds. 
As matters stand at present it is possible for a steamer 
not only to have no tonn-ige at all, but even, as is the 
case of^a vessel well known on the Clyde to have a 
negative tonnage. It is also alleged that the tndiscr'uni- 
nate measurement of all inclosed spaces on deck, for 
tonnage has a direct tendency to produce unsafe vesimls, 

by taxings the covering in of the large open spaces above 

the engine, &c., and also by unduly taring vessels pro-, 
v'ided with hurricane decks, which, troti^ nature, can 
never be entirely filled with cargo. 
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Mr. White, in his paper, reviews the whole question 
historically. He begins by propounding the question,- 
should tfitema/ capacity be still retained as the basis of 
measurement, regard being had to the present conditions 
of trade and shipping? He shows that some of the 
earliest tonnage laws on record had this basis, such for 
instance as the French Crdonnance de la Marine of i68i, 
and the English law of 1720. The vessels to which these 
laws applied were mostly engaged in the wine and spirit 
trade, and the measure of 42 cubic feet to the ton, which 
was the basis of the law of 1681, very approximately ex¬ 
pressed tlm dead-weight capability of the ship as well; 
for 42 cubic feet were allowed for stowing four bariques of 
wine, which weighed approximately one ton. Thus the 
vessels measured by this rule were enabled very approxi¬ 
mately to carry as many 20 cwt. tons as they contained 
tons of cubic capacity. The principle of measurement by 
internal capacity, as now accepted, was not adopted till 
the year 1833. In 1836 the New Measurement liiw, pro¬ 
ceeding on these lines, was passed, and in 1854 came the 
more perfect Merchant Shipping Act of Muorsom. In 
framing this law, two fundamental conditions were ac¬ 
cepted 

First, that the taxable tonnage of a ship should be repre¬ 
sented by her freight-earning power. 

Second, that the space available for the conveyance of 
passengers and cargo should be taken as the measure of 
freight-earning power. 

The great question of the moment is, whether the 
changes in (he construction and propulsion of ships made 
since 1854 have not necessitated some modification of the 
doctrine that internal capacity is the fairest measure of 
the possible earnings of most ships, Mr. White thinks 
that this is scarcely a matter for argument, it being gene¬ 
rally admitted that in the great majority of ships of the 
present time, the limit of freight-earning is the dead¬ 
weight capability. He points to the awning deck cla-s as 
a case in point. “ It undoubtedly has much to recom¬ 
mend it as regards safety and good behaviour; yet it 
appears that the internal rapacity is so great in proportion 
to the carrying-power, that the whole available space can 
never be utilised, even when the lightest c.rrgoes arc 
carried.” 

In support of this view Mr. Waymouth stated that the 
‘*aim of the ordinary ship-owner is to have a vessel 
which will carry as many 20 cwt. tons upon as few lOO 
cubic feet tons (on which he pays his tonnage dues) as he | 
possibly can,” It is, as Mr. White points out, perfectly 
obvious that the number of 20 cwt. tons in a given ship 
depends upon the load-line, and that consequently there 
js a close connection between tonn.ige legislation and 
load-line rules, so much so, that contrary to the opinion 
of the majority of the Commission, the two questions 
should be considered together. 

The majority of the members of the Royal Commi.ssion 
were averse to any change in the present principte of 
measurement by internal capacity, for reasons which are 
stated at length in their report, and which are nearly all 
founded upon the inconvenience which would result from 
any change to foreign countries which have copied our 
Tonnage Laws, and to the various port and dock authori¬ 
ties throughout the world. Though averse to any change 
in principle, they yet recommended certain amendments 
to the existing law, which related chiefly to the deductions 
which should be allowed from the gross tonnage, and also 
as to the mode of measuring the tonnage of iron ships, 
Mrticularly of those having cellular double bottoms. 
Regarding the deductions from gross tonnage, it is to be 
noted that no- piOvisiOB has bwn made for the case of 
awning-decked Vessels. Also -the Committee was of 
opinion ** that the exemption of any cloeed-Jn space from 
measurement into tonnage, as an ioducement to owners 
to increase the safety ta ships is unsound in principle, 
and if adc^ted would have to be followed by new restric¬ 


tions, upon which fresh complaints would be founded.” 
This is an alternative which in our opinion is preferatde 
to continuing regulations which admittedly discourage the 
building of s^e types of ships. 

The proposals of the Commission as to the measure¬ 
ment of the tonnage space of cellular double-bottomed 
ships appears to us to err in the same direction. If their 
recommendation were carried out, part of the space 
between the double bottoms would actually be included 
in the space available for tonnage meapnrement Now it 
is absolutely impossible to carry freight between the 
double bottoms, and on the other hand, vessels built on 
this system are the strongest afloat; consequently the 
recommendation is not only a violation of the principle of 
the Act of 1854, but also unfairly handicaps this excellent 
type of ship. 

It will thus be seen that the majority of the Royal 
Commission recommend that things should be left as they 
are, subject to certain amendments in detail, some of 
which latter appear to be wrong in principle, and are 
moreover unpopular with both builders and owners. 

The alternative proposal made by Mr. Waymouth was 
that dead-weight capacity should be adopted as the basis 
of measurement. His proposals arc summarised in the 
following words 

“ 1 propose that the total dead-weight carrying capability 
of a vessel should be ascertained, and also the line to 
which she is immersed when equipped ready for sea, 
without caigo on board. In the case of a sailing vessel 
there should be no consumable stores on board, and simi¬ 
larly in a steam vessel, the engines should be complete, 
and the boilers full of water, but there should be no coals 
on board. Under these conditions it is considered that 
steamers would be in a relatively frtir position, one against 
anotl^, and also in relation to sailing vessels. 

. ‘<The dead-weigbt required to immerse a vessel from the 
light line to a maximum load line fixed by authority, 
would denote her utmost carrying capability (in tons of 
20 cwt.), compatible with safety in ordinary circum¬ 
stances. 

There is a growing disposition, on the part of ship¬ 
owners, to regard with favour the fixing of such loq^ line, 
provided that the authority on whom the duly would 
devolve be so constituted as to inspire confidence in its 
decisions.” 

Mr. Wayinouth’s proposal would, if adopted at once get 
rid of an enormous mass of difficulties. On the other 
hand, the fixing of a load-line would be certain to give 
rise to numerous disputes, and moreover, though doubt¬ 
less applicable to the majority of merchant steamers, 
the dead-weight system would not apply to passenger 
steamers. 

Mr. Rothcry's proposal was of quite a diflerent nature. 
It is at least open to doubt if the principle of the Act of 
1854, viz, that the freight-earning capability of the vessel 
should be the basis on which to assess her taxable ton¬ 
nage, is correct. It is not by any means clear that there 
should be any connection whatever between the two. 
There is another principle which has much to commend 
it from the common-sense point of view, viz. that the 
service rendered to the vessel by the institution to which 
she has to pay, should be the tosis on which to calculate 
the ijayment. This is the view adopted by Mr. Rothery 
in his report. Now, in the case of a dock or port, the 
service rendered to a vessel for accommodation is prof or- 
tional to the space which she occupies in the water, and 
to the length of time which she occupies it. The ^ct 
space occupied by a vessel in the water is proportional 
to her displacement, and hence Mr. Rothery proposes to 
adopt the system of displacement tonnage. 

Mr. White docs not enunciate any views of his own pa 
to the best basis on which to assess the dues, in the event 
of a revision of the present law. It is not, howewer, 
difficult to perceive that be favours the principle Or 
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service ravimdxxi the vessel, and not the freight-esming 
ptover as the basis of assessment. Mr. White differs, 
however, from Mr. Rothery in the mode in which the 
space occupied by the vessd should be measnred. He 
considers that for all practical purposes this space is equal 
to the parallelopipedon formed by the extreme len^h, 
extreme breadth, and the mean draught, and consequently 
thinks that ** parallelopipedon tonnage,” as it is called, 
has much to recommend it. The possibility of berthing 
other vessels at the same dock or wharf is not sensibly 
altered by the under-water shape, consequently the aliove 
seems a fair measure of service rendered. ■ 

Mr White does not consider that the above proposal 
would lead to the adoption of a box-shaped typ 4 of vessel. 
He thinks that the cost of propulsion of a steamer would 
effectually check any such tendency. 

Mr. White concludes his most able paper by the fol¬ 
lowing piece of advice, which we trust maybe taken to 
heart by whatever government finally undertakes to 
revise the tonnage laws. 

“ In conclusion, I would venture one remark respecting 
the course of procedure which promises to give the best 
results, if a revision of the tonnage law is decided upon. 
Valuable as the labours of committees and commissions 
may be in testing the feeling of those interested in ship¬ 
ping, and putting on record the opinions of competent 
authorities who view the subject from different stand¬ 
points, it docs not appear that a satisfactory revision can 
be looked for in this direction. The precedent to be 
found in the preparation of the law of 1S54 seems to be 
a good one. Following after the work of the com¬ 
missions came the careful, extensive, and laborious in- 
quir>’ of Moorsom, a scienjtific expert, having a thorough 
acquaintance with the subject, and placed in direct com¬ 
munication with the shipping community. If the long- 
talked-of Central Council or Advisory Hoard shouMjbe. 
constituted to deal with matters relating to the mercantiik 
marine, and if it should be assisted by a competent scien¬ 
tific staff of naval architects, we may hope that, among 
other much-needed action, will be included the revision 
of the tonnage laws in a sense that will give more general 
satisfaction than could otherwise be obtained.” 


THE NA VAL AND MARINE ENGINEERING 
EXHIBITION 

'T'HE Exhibition which Mr. .Samson Harnett, jun, 
* has opened at the Agricultural Hall, and which 
closes to-day, contains a very large number of objects 
connected directly and indirectly, and sometimes even 
totally disconnected with naval purposes. The col¬ 
lection is by no means totally devoid of novelties 
and of objects of considerable scientific interest. The 
Exhibition contains numerous models of recently-built 
war and merchant ships, a few small marine engines 
and boilers, and portions of large-size marine boilers, 
together with fittings of engines and boilers in great 
variety. There are also several specimens of steam 
steering gear, ships' telegraphs, steam capstans, cranes, 
and machinery generally for loading and unloading 
vessels, boat-lowering apparatus, life-saving appliances, 
dredging gear, and refrigerating appliances. Naval 
artillery was not well represented, but Messrs. Hotchkins 
and Co. exhibited some fine specimens of their beautiful 
revolving cannon, which have been adopted in the navies 
of several foreign government^ notably da ttosc of 
France, Germany, Russia, and Itdy. 

, The ships' models are as a rule very deficient in 
Merest^ in ^>ite of the fact that they represent many 
of the most famous of modern vessels, such as thei>/zw- 
and Paly^cmuSt men-of-war, and the 

the Cil^ of RomOf and the Ravenna amongst 
{Mssenger steamers; for they were mostly half models of 
the outsides of the vessels, which, though they give a very 


good idea of the exterior form, afford no infonnaden as 
to the construction, the interior ammgemems, or the 
engines and boilers. This is somewhat disappemting 
when we remember what strides have been made in 
recent years in the constnicrion of iron ships. 

In the Department of Marine Engines and Boilenrsthere 
was a remarkable absence of models, or even of drawings 
of the very fine engines with which our first-class war 
and merchant steamers are now fitted. By far the most 
important objects exhibited in this section were the mag¬ 
nificent flanged front phtes of boilers, one of these being 
fifteen feet in diameter, and made in a single piece, with 
three flanged openings for furnaces, from a single 3'ton 
ingot of Siemens’ steel. The same firm also exhibited 
several specimens of Fox’s corrugated furnaces, an in¬ 
vention which has conferred the greatest benefits on the 
cause of steam navigation, by rendering possible the use 
of the very high boiler-pressures which are so essential 
to economy of fuel. Mr. David Joy also showed a model 
of his own celebrated valve-gear, which has given such 
excellent results with locomotives at Crewe, and which 
will doubtless soon become favourably known to marine 
engineers. This valve-gear is probably the most serious 
competitor to the old link-motion driven by eccentrics, 
first adopted by Stephenson for locomotives, and which 
has remained in pretty general use up to the present 
time. Mr. Joy’s motion, besides being simpler, effects a 
better distribution of the steam, in many respects, than 
the link-motion. 

Amongst the most interesting features of the Exhibi¬ 
tion were the refrigerating machines. Of these there 
were four, exhibited by Messrs. Bell-Coleman, Messrs. T. 
Pigott and Co., the Haslam Foundry and Engineering 
Company, and Messrs. J. and E. Hall. As we have so 
recently described the principle of action of these 
.machines, it will not now be necessary to go into de¬ 
tails. It may, however, be mentioned that they ate at the 
present moment being used by the Peninsular and Oriental, 
the Cunard and the Orient Steam-ship Companies, and 
also by the London and St. Katharine Dock Company, 
and the Orange Slaughtering Company. The successful 
application of mechanical refrigeration to the preservation 
of fresh meat and other provisions, is a subject of such 
immense importance, that we are not surprised at the 
great interest excited by these machines, 

Amongst the miscellaneous exhibits we can specially 
mention the numerous collapsible and other life-bOats, 
and the boat-lowering apparatus, some of which are 
really admirable. Also the wire-rope rigging, and the 
stout wire torpedo nets, exhibited by Messrs. BuUivant 
and others. 

It seems a pity, consideiing the great amount of 
interest which has been excited by this Exhibition, that 
it sitould only remain open for ten days. 


TOTAL ECLIPSE OF MAY 17 
l^E have given from time to time, in the Astronomical 
Column, particulars of the approaching total 
eclipse, pointing out that it is visible at a point on the 
Nile, in lat. 26” 32’ N. We are glad to be able to state, 
that an expedition left this country yesterday with the 
view of obtaining photographic and s^ctrosconic obser¬ 
vations. The expedition has been oiganised by the 
Scieftcq. and Art Department and the Royal Society 
combined, on the recommendation of the Solar Physics 
Committee. 

The expedition satis to Suez in the Peninsalat and 
Oriental steamship /Caisar^i-ffind, and a good idea (ff 
the local arrangements made wilt be gathered frun die 
accompaiiTing article, which we iwprint from the JOaify 
News of yesterday• 

May 17, 7 a Bufi eclipsed, visiUe a| Grecmyich. 
Thus runs the records in our pocket-books. So ^oit, 
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sharp, and decisive, that to talk about an eclipse expe¬ 
dition in connection with it seems at first sight an ab; 
surdity, unless indeed we dignify by that name a jaunt' 
in a penny steamer to Flamsteed's famous hilL Thanks, 
however, to School Boards, boys' clubs, and the like, 
the explanation will be apparent to everybody, and it 
is this. For, although on the 17th of next month the 
moon will come between us and the sun in such 
a way that part of the sun will be covered at Green* 
wich, which may be 'taken as a short title for the British 
Islands, the covering-up will not be total, and we shall 
have, therefore, only what is called a partial eclipse, 
hardly worth looking at, from the physical astro¬ 
nomers* point of view. But a thin line can be drawn 
on the globe from the West '"•'-‘it of Africa, through 
Persia, Central Asia, ana wiiina, along which the 
moon will entirely cover the sun; and here, instead of a 
partial eclipse, we shall have a total one. 

This is one of the most important phenomena we can 
observe in the whole domain of physical astronomy, for 
a reason with which the readers or the Dai/y News are 
already familiar, namely, that when the light of the 
bright interior nucleus of the sun which we usually see 
is prevented from illuminating our upper air, by the inter¬ 
position of the dark moon, the sun^s atmosphere, which 
we never see except at such times, is revealed in all its 
majesty, and invites study on the part of those who care 
for the mechanism of the universe in which their lot is 
cast. Now England is going to be represented at a 
point on this thin line, and therefore we must talk about 
an eclipse expedition in connection with this event; for 
while we write, the directors of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, who have ever shown the keenest 
anxiety to further the interests of science, are allowing 
the sacred bullion-room of the Kaisar-i>Hind, now 
getting up steam in the Hoyal Albert Docks, to be 
desecrated—as some will think, and they arc welcome 
—by packing-cases of ungainly shape containing such 
instruments and combinations of brass and iron as have 
never been built before. The expedition in question, 
which has been equipped and manned by the Science 
and Art Department and the Koyal Societv combined, at 
the su^estion of the Solar Physics Committee appointed 
by the Government, of course is intended to occupy a posi¬ 
tion along that thin line to which r^erence has already 
been made, and the most easily accessible point is one 
on the Nile, about 100 miles north of Thebes, in lat. 
26 deg. 32 N.; the most easily accessible, but not pei haps 
quite the best, for the reason that on the Nile the totality 
—that is, the period during which the moon entirely 
covers the sun—will only last some 72 seconds, whereas 
at Teheran there will be 104 seconds of darkness, which 
it is to be hoped the Russian astronomers will utilise. 
Seventy-two seconds I The time is not long, and when 
it is stated that the prepration of the new instrumental 
combinations and the investigation of the new methods 
to be employed have required three months' solid work I 
and thought, many will ask whether the game is worth | 
the candle. The following considerations will show that it 
was distinctly the duty of the men of science interested in 
these problems to endeavour to secure observations:—In 
the first place, it is a little discouraging to travel thousands 
of miles, and to go through all the preliminary work and 
anxiety connects with such an expedition, even if the 
eclipse is two or three minutes long, should the weather 
chances be 2 or 3 to 1 against success. On the Nile the- 
weather chances—that is, the ordinary weather chances 
—ate perfect, and there will be neiton rain nor cloud. 
Secondly, the eclipse, happns at the most critical time of 
the solar activity, thereby ofiering a most marked contrast 
to the last one observed m 1878. Then the sun was quite 
quiet. It was in a ITondition of almost unpralleted re¬ 
pose. Now, judging by what has happened, the sun 
should be in a condition of intense action, and from^ the 


recent rapid increase bath of spts and prominences we 
know the prediction is being fulfilled. Thirdly, the remain¬ 
ing ten eclipses observable during the present century— 
for, thanks to the diligence of Mr. Hind and others, we 
know almost to a minute when and where total eclipses 
will be visible until the year 1900—are not conveniently 
situated for observation, as the following list will show 
Next year one occurs vdth a maximum totality of 6 min., 
but the course is almost entirely over the Pacific Ocean. 
In the Marquesas, however, a duration of totality of 
2 min. 53 sec. may possibly be available. The next 
(1885} is accessible only in New Zealand, where the 
greatest totality will be almost 2 min. The longest 
eclipse, as before, falls on the Pacific. The eclipse of 
1886 has the longest totality in the century, but this falls 
over the Atlantic. In Grenada the totality will last 
3^ min. On the African coast, south of Angola, the 
duration will be more than 4^ min. The eclipse of 1887 
will be best observed in Russia, and 50 miles north of 
Moscow the totality will have a duration 2^ min. On 
Lake Baikal the totality will last 3 min. 3o sec. The 
eclipse of 1889 will have at Angola a duration of about 34 
min., and at Barbadocs of about i 2 min., its greatest dura¬ 
tion being upon the East Atlantic. The next eclipse (1892) 
falls entirely on the South Pacific, and Antarctic Oceans, 
and must be lost, although the duration of totality ex¬ 
tends to more than 4 min. On the whole, the most 
favourable eclipse for observation in the present century 
will be that of 1893, which enters the American continent 
near Coquimbo, where totality lasts nearly 3 min.: then, 
crossing Brazil, it leaves the land near Ciara, where the 
duration will last 3| min. Crossing the Atlantic, it will 
again reach land near Bathurst, with a totality lasting 
about 4min., and, crossing Central Africa, will leave the 
land finally near Khartoum. The eclipse of 1894 will 
occur almost, if not entirely, over the sea or the inac¬ 
cessible regions of Central Africa, but it may be total in 
the Seychelles. High latitudes are singled out for the 
path of the next eclipse (that of 1896), which, entering the 
Old World in Norway, passes .across through Siberia to 
Japan. At Tana, in Finmark, a totality of about i| min. 
may be observed. Hindostan will be the most favourable 
locmity for observations of the eclipse of 1898, which will 
have a totality of a little more than 2 mins. 

It will be seen from the above list that although 
doubtless attempts will be made to secure observations of 
some of these eclipses, yet that in no case are we likely 
to get such a granu harvest of facts as have been secured 
during the last twenty years, notably during the eclipses 
of 1868 in India, 1869 United States, tSyo Mediterranean, 
1871 India, 1875 Siam, and 1878 United States again. 
This condition of things of course makes one hope 
that the coming seventy-two seconds will be utilised to 
their utmost, and in consequence of the warm co-opera¬ 
tion of the Egyptian Government, which has been 
appealed to by our Foreign Office, a serious attack is 
contemplated; that is to say, in consequence of the Iwal 
transport facilities afforded, large instruments, combining 
great solidity and fineness of adjustment, will replace the 
mountain artillery, so to speak, which alone can some¬ 
times be employed. The something like thirty cases into 
which each sepvate part of the two equatorial stands and 
telescopes to be used, with their spectroscopes and 
cameras, have been separately packed tor convenience of 
carriage, will, on disembarkation at Suez, be placed in a 
special van which, on arrival at Cairo, will be ferried over 
toe Nile, and so on to Siut, the most southerly railway 
station in Egypt. Another instance may be given of the 
keen interest which the Egyptian Government is taking 
in the matter. The shorter the totality, of course the 
nearer the exact central line of the eclipM must the ob¬ 
serving party be in order to secure the maximum of the 
calculated period of obscuration.^ Stone Pacha, chief of 
the staff, wno is personally sparing no pains to make , all 
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preliminary arrangements, and to secure the success of 
the observations, has detailed one of his officers, at present' 
stationed in Upper Egypt, to check the latitudes of the 
French map where the eclipse track crosses the Nile. 
Indeed, he nas done more than this, and here comes the 
dark side of the picture so far as the observers arc con- 
cemed. The eclipse happens in the very midst of the 
Khamseen season—that is the period of fifty days during 
which Lower Egypt is apt to be swept by a hot, exhaust¬ 
ing south-east wind, so dust-laden at times, that the son 
is totally obscured. To escape the chances of this double 
eclipse, or at all events to minimise them, it will be 
necessary for the party to occupy high ground. Stone 
Pacha is, therefore, after consultation with our Consul- 
General in Egypt, prospecting for a camp and providing 
the necessary camp equipage, and although he himself 
will not, we believe, accompany the expedition, it is 
hoped that an officer of the Khedive’s household, himself 
an adept in astronomy, which be has studied at both 
Paris and Washington, will accompany the expedition as 
guide, counsellor, and friend, to assist in making the 
necessary arrangements with the various local authorities. 
So much, then, by way of preliminary. Now, a word on 
the instruments to be employed on this occasion. The 
resources of modem science place many means of attack 
in the hands of the astronomer. To get an idea of the 
physics of the solar atmosphere—what it looks like—to 
study, so to speak, its circulatory system, to which such 
special attention has been recently directed by the bold 
hypothesis of Dr. Siemens—to investigate its extent, and 
to determine the luminosity of its various regions, we 
have the astronomical telescope, and, better even than 
this for some purposes, the photoheliograph, that is an in¬ 
strument which enables us to obtain a photograph of all the 
sun’s surroundings visible during the eclipse. To deter¬ 
mine the chemied nature of the various regions, a ques¬ 
tion to which the keenest interest attaches at the present 
time, we have the spectroscope and the spectroscopic 
camera. By means of these instruments we can see what 
we cannot photograph, and photograph what we cannot 
see. In former eclipses, wheh the duration of totality has 
been longer, it has been possible to have different instru¬ 
ments mounted on different stands—there has been time 
to go from one to the other. But on this occasion such a 
course would be impossible. On one stand, therefore, we 
have four telescopes and two spectroscopes for eye ob¬ 
servation. On another stand we have a photoheliograph 
and spectroscopic camera for photographic registration. 
In the observing telescope two spectroscopes are so 
arranged that a movement of the eye through two inches 
is all that is required to pass from the greatest spectro¬ 
scopic dispersion (7 prisms of 60'^) to the lowest (i prism of 
6o°J which can be conveniently employed during an eclipse. 
In this way it is hoped that the spectrum of the brightest 
and the spectrum of almost the dimmest part of the sun's 
atmosphere can be observed, and for the first time in 
the history of eclipse observation, comparisons will be 
made with the solar spectrum itself, as a solar photo¬ 
graph taken before totality will be used as a scale. Much 
u hoped in the way of the photographic record, for since 
the last eclipse, the science of photography, following 
step by step the new views of molecular grouping sug¬ 
gested by tne spectroscope, has provided us with silver 
salts, identical in chemical composition, but so different 
physically that the red part of the solar spectrum can now 
he recorded as satisfactorily as the blue part of the 
aiwctrum has ever been. Nor is this all. The rabitflty 
with which an image can be impressed upon a sensitised 
plate has been enormously increased, so that if all goes 
well, seconds now take the place of minutes, and more 
can DC reconled in five seconds now than was possible in 
five minutes twenty years aga 
We have no space in the present article to refer more 
precisely to the exact work which it is proposed to under¬ 


take, but this much may be said, that m eclipse, as in — 
other kinds of scientific observation, each attempt made 
to secure facts, instead of exhausting, increases the num¬ 
ber of points of interest to be investigated, and now- 
a-days we not only get this principle at work from eclipse 
to eclipse, but daily work in our laboratories and physical 
observatories suggests questions which can only be solved 
at such times. Hence eclipse observations are getting 
more and more connected with terrestrial chemistry and 
terrestrial physics by this intermingling of laboratory and 
eclipse work, and hence also the area of general interest 
will be increased as time goes on. 

In conclusion, we may state that the Government ex¬ 
pedition will consist of Mr. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., 
and Dr. Schuster, F.R.S., with their assistants, Messrs. 
Lawmnee and Woods. Capt, Abney, who was at first 
detailed for the duty, is prevented by ill-health from join¬ 
ing the expedition, but the photographic preparations 
have been made under his supervision. It may be added 
that Mr. William Black and Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, late of 
H.M.S. Challenger^ will accompany the expedition, and 
it is hoped that Prof. Tacchini may join it at Cairo. The 
Kaisar-i-Hind leaves Gravesend at 12.30 this day. 

THE EDINBURGH FISHERIES EXHIBITION 

T he International Fisheries Exhibition, which opened 
at Edinburgh on the 12th ult., and to which refer¬ 
ence has been already made in the columns of N Ai'URE, 
is likely to prove a complete success—not only commer¬ 
cially, but also as an exhibition of much that is interest¬ 
ing m the natural history of our most valuable marine 
animals. 

The apparatus of capture takes up a large space 
inthe Waverley Market Hall, but no particular novelty 
in the way of fish-traps is shown; no artificial bait 
that would supersede the whelk or the mussel in 
the taking of cod has apparently been yet invented, 
although much rerjuirea. Several models of im¬ 
proved rigs for fishing-boats are shown, but no im- 
rovement has apparently been effected on the ponderous 
earn trawl, which is much conmlained of as a cumbrous 
instrument of fish capture. The exhibition is rich in 
specimens of stuffed fish contributed by various bodies 
of London anglers—but why not label them ? It is not 
given to every visitor to a fishery exposition to know a 
jack from a perch. Some of the late Mr, Buckland’s 
finely modelled and correctly coloured fishes have been 
sent from Kensington—notably a model of a salmon 
captured in the Tay, which weighed, when taken, 72 lbs. 
Considering the importance of the !>alinon to Scotland 
as a rent-yielding nsh, we had expected to find in the 
exhibition a methodical display of the progress of that 
mysterious disease which has of late overtaken that fish ; 
but, beyond a dra .'.ing of an afflicted salmon, we saw 
no other indication of the calamity. The display of 
oysters in progress of growth from the spat to the stage 
of reproduction, although not Urge, is exceedingly inte¬ 
resting. We pass over, in the meantime, the merely com- 
merdal exhibits, of which of course there are many, and 
shall only say of the piscicultural exhibition, that it 
merits at our hands a much fuller notice than we have 
room to bestow on it at present. A U^e number of maps, 
charts; books, and engravings, bearing on the natural 
history of our food-fishes and the economy of the fisheries^ 
may ht seen and consulted in the exhibition hall, whilst 
the illustrations of river pollution and purification attract 
a Urea degree of attention. Despite the deficiencies at 
which we nave hinted, the exhibition is a valuable one, 
and, although not all at once, may lead to somp new 
departures in the art. of fishing, which may tend to aug¬ 
ment in'' a striking way the national commissariat 
Among the exhibits which have attracted special 
tebtion are those sent by Mr. Cscar pickson, oif Coihen- 
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btu-j', and Um Swedisli collection Kencr2lly> 
we give some notice below. They are exceedingly 
varied in addition to being of great scientific value, 
are also inteiestwg to persona who have a monetary 
inteiest U our fineries. Mr. Dkicaon’s name ia already 
familiar to the readers of Natukk, in connection with 
his wetKiimed support of various Arctic expeditions 
fitted out from Sweden, and along with his exhibit, or as 
we may say forming part of it, are’ two cabinets of pre¬ 
parations of marine animals brought home in the Vega, 
embracing spoils of the sea, obtained by Baron Nordms- 
kjdld in his famous voyage of ifiyS-Sa It is much to be 
regretted that a catalogue of this exhibit has not been 
prepared, or at any rate cannot yet be obtained, but a 
glance at the jars is almost sufficient to show us that 
there are numerous “finds" of great interest to zoolo* 
gists. The collections made of worms and crustaceans, 
of crinoidf, spoi^s,and holotburidas are exceeding varied, 
and have bem preserved with much care; they evince 
the activity of all concerned, particularly Dr. Julius 
Stuxberg, who was *Mord of the dredge” in both of 
Nordenshjold's Yenisei voyages. The work done with 
the dredge has already been chronicled in the account 
given of the voyage of the Vega^ and it is to be regretted 
that, from the want of a catalogue, we arc unable to do 
more at present than make this general reference to the 
collection, which shows us how rich in varied life arc the 
depths of the sea in the high latitudes visited by the pro¬ 
fessor. A portion of the skeleton of the famous Steller^s 
sca-cow {Rkytina stelleri) excites much attention. This 
animal, there can be little doubt, is now extinct; but 
when living, it must have been of large proportions, 
and not unlike a gigantic seal; it would probably be 
from 25 to 38 feet in length, and weigh 75 cwt., mure 
or less. These renuins arc of signal importance, proving, 
as they do, what has been over and over again denied— 
the existence of a marine mammal of great size and 
power, herds of which used to browse on the fields of 
sea-weed. 

As may be supposed, “ the Swedish Collection ” is rich 
in preparations of the herring: there are over seventy 
specimens of that fish {Ciupca harenms), exhibiting ii-i 
gTo<»th from the ova to its most complete stage—that of 
i^roductioo. The growth of the sprat (C'. sprattus) is 
likewise illustrated in a series of twenty-four preparations, 
which are of singular interest, so many persons believing 
that the latter fish is simply a young herring. It is cer¬ 
tainly a curious circumstance that the two fish arc fre¬ 
quently caught in the same nets, but upon being handled 
a difference is at once felt, although when timen, both 
fish are of the same size. The sprat can be at once dis- 
iinguished from the young herring by means of its 
strongly serrated abdomen, and when closely examined, 
it presents several other differences alike of colour 
::iOa form. A few preparations to show the growth 
of the pilchard (C piAkan/us) are also contained 
in the Swedish collection. Although the fisheries of 
Sweden are not of so much value as those of some 
other countries, great pains have been taken by those 
ia charge of them to teach their fishermen how to make 
the most of what thev have access to—hence the careful 
preparationa of the nerring. On the Cattegat an im¬ 
portant fishery has been organised, but taken as a whole 
the total value of the Swedish fisheries is net more than 
400,oooi/. per annum. But the Swedish fishermen, not 
content with the produce of their own waters, venture to 
the west coast of Norway and the west coast of Jutland, 
and find it to their interest to do au Their chief fishii^ 
industry when at home, accenting their labours on the 
coast, consists in captaring.#fae small Baltic herring, 
which they accomplish by i^ns of seine nets, of gow 
material, and very well made. The industry of herriag 
catching, according to Mr. Oscar Dickson, is of gr^t 
antiquity in Sweden, and the product of the shoals at 


particular times, has been of far greater value than the 
figures we have quoted above serve to indicate. From 
time to time the fishermen have been cheered by the 
advent of great bodies of herrings, and at one period, the 
take in some years, amounted to between two and tnree 
initlion barrels of eight cubic feet each per annum. The 
catch of herrings last }ear, the statistics of which have 
not yet been prepared, is said to have been positively 
enormous.’* It is somewhat remarkable, however, that the 
figures of the Swedish herring fishery, which were circulated 
at the Berlin Exhibition of 1880, on the authority of Dr. 
Lundberg, do not correspond with those for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Oscar Dickson; according to Lundberg 
the herring-fisheries of Sweden are of the value of 5,000,000 
marks annually, but the “millions” of barrels indicated 
by Mr. Oscar Dickson mean “ millions ” of poumls (not 
shiiUngs) sterling. It is to be hoped this discrepancy of 
figures will be explained. 

Besides these herring exhibits, there is much that is 
worthy of notice in the Swedish collection. There is, for 
instance, a display of the eggs of birds which prey on fish. 
This selection is from the prolific store of Mr. Kamberg, 
whose coUeciioft at Gothenburg is of world-wide celebrity. 
Some of the eggs which are shown are those of very rare 
birds. The development and growth of one of our fiat 
fishes {Rhombus lu-vis) Is exemplified in all stages of 
growth, some ot which are singular, as, for instance, the 
changing of the eye in the flounder from one side of its 
head to the other. We hope Mr. Oscar Dickson’s 
contributions and those from the Gothenburg Museum will 
be shown in London next year, and that Dr. A. W. Malm 
will again be in charge of the whole of the Swedish col¬ 
lection, which would require a much larger amount of space 
for its description than we have at present to bestow. 

One of the most interesting of the exhibits shown in 
the Fisheries Exhibition is Sir John Graham Dalzell’s 
smooth sea-anemone {Actima which 

is familiarly known as “Granny,” Ji was taken from a 
rock pool at North Berwick, on the Firth of Forth, so 
long ago as August, 1828, and was then placed in the 
, glass jar in which it is now exhibited. At that time it was 
thought it might be seven or eight years old, and its age 
at present may be over sixty years. During a period of 
twenty years *' Granny ” produced 334 young ones. In 
1851, after the death of Sir John, who, according to the 
article “Aquarium,” in the “Encyclopaedia Briunnica,” 
was a keen student of marine animals, several of 
which could always be seen at bis house in a humble 
kind of aquarium, this anemone was placed in the 
! possession of the late Prof. John Fleming, and was care¬ 
fully tended by him so long as he lived. Shortly before 
the death of the Professor, which took place in November, 
1857, “Granny” unexpectedly gave birth, during a single 
night, to 240 living young actiniae. Dr. James McBain, 
K.N., who took a warm interest in zoological afliurs,was the 
next custodian of the smooth sea-anemone, which was 
presented to him by the widow of Prof. Fleming; it 
remained in bis custody until a few days before bis death 
in March, 1879, when he presented k for safe keeping to 
Mr. John Sa^^er, curator of the Royal Botanic Gardena 
in Edinburgh. In the glass jar, along with “ Granny ” 
three out of seven young ones are shown, born on 
Febnia^ 18 last. As may be supposud, with such an 
interesting biographical record, Sir John Graham Dal- 
zell's smooth sea-anemone is a decided feature among 
the “exhibits,” Sir John was the author of “Rare and 
Remarkable Animals of Scotland,” as well as nuifierous 
other works now for^ten. 

NOTES 

SiK H. CoLX, K.C.B., late director of the South Kendagton 
Museum and Inspccior-Gencial of the Scic^ and Ml Depart¬ 
ment, died OB Tuesday nij^t at bis residence, PhilbeMhOsBaleasi 
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l^arl’t Court. Sir Henry was in hi« usual health until Monday 
la^t, when he visited a i)hotograph)er’s and sat for hia i^ortrait. 
On returning home, he complained of feeling unwell, and 
gradually became worse. The cause of death is stated to be 
disease of the heart. 

Wk have received a mobt remarkable communication in the 
form of a pamphlet from the late Professor of Physics and 
Chemistry at the Koyal Military Academy, which, were it not 
for hU high scientific position and extended experience, we 
should hesitate to allude to. The grievance mostly complained 
of is the want of discipline existing amongst the cadets, so much 
so that the instruction in the above-mentioned very important 
subjects could only lie carried on in an imperfect manner detri¬ 
mental to the service. That such a state of affairs h.os or does exist 
in an important publicdepartment like the Koyal Military Academy 
is a very serious miatter. The pamphlet, for which Prof. Kloxam 
is answerable, exposes, if correct, a state of thing.s that certainly 
should not exist in any educational est.'ihli'-hmcnt, and more 
especially not in one of the importance of this school for the 
future officers of the army. The following, from one of the 
letters contained in the pamphlet, certainly exliibihs, if correct, a 
very undesirable state of affairs. “ During the last ten years, I 
have pointed out to successive Governors, that the character 
of the classes was deteriorating, and I have now’ to state, 
w’ith profound regret, that the conduct of the majority, when 
they first come under my instruction, and of a considerable 
liroportion up to the end of their curriculum, i-i that of boys in 
an ordinary boarding-school with a very low standard of morals 
and discipline ; so that the position which was formerly held by 
Professors Faraday and Abel has now become that of an usher, 
and such services as T am competent to render as a teacher of 
science are in a great tnenFure lo'-t to the Aca'lemy, although a 
knowledge of chemistry and physics has become more than ever 
necessary fo the Scientific Corps.” 

Tn* honorary degree of IJ„P. has been conferred upon Mr. 
G. J, Romanes, F.R..S., by the University of Alierdecn. 

M. Hsnry Gikfard, the eminent French engineer, the in¬ 
ventor of the injector known by liis name, of captive balloon--, 
and of the experiments w ith directing steam balloons, has died after 
a protracted illness, .at bis residence at r.iri.s, at the age of 
fifty-suven. He was unmarried, and has left his large fiulune, 
amounting to several millions of franc', to the French Govern¬ 
ment to be devoted to the promotion of scientific research. 

At the Royal Institution the probable an-angements for the 
Friday evening meetings after Easter are as follow sApril 21 ; 
Prof. Dewar, Experimental Researches of Henri Ste. Claire 
Deville, Hon. M.R.I.; April a8: Prof. Aliel, Some Dangerous 
Properties of Dusts; May 5 : Prof. R. Grant, The Proper 
Motions of the Stare; May 12; A. G. Vernon Harcourt, llic 
Relative Value of Different Modes of Lighting ; May 19; Sir 
.Frederick Bmmwell; May 26: -Sir Henry S. Maine, Sacrcfl 
Laws of the Hindus; June 2; H. 11 . Statham, The Intellectual 
Basis of Music; June 9 : Prof. Unrdon Sanderson, The Excita¬ 
bility of Plants. 

With the exception of Mr. .‘tamuelsoii, M.P., and Mr. 
Slagg, M.P., the Royal Commissioners on Technical Education, 
viz., Mr. Woodall, M.P., Professor Roscoes P- Magnus 
Mr. Swire Smith, and the secretary, will leave Englantl on 
Friday for a tour of several weeks in Switzerland and Germany, 
beglBAlag at Alsace. Mr. Woodall, who will return earlier than 
the oAer njenbers of the party, proposes also to visit the famous 
potterias of Saargnemincs. In the course of their tour the com- 
ndwioners will vinta'nnmher of works, technical schools, &c., in 
order to be able to Include in their next report the rcsuJt of their 


observations as to the influence of scientific and technical 
education upon industrial pursuits and foreign manufactures, 

Mr. E. W. White, F.Z..S,, of Buenos Ayres, who was pre- 
lent at the inauguration, on March 15, of the Continental Exhi¬ 
bition, held in the outskirts of that city, sends us a short notice 
of it. The building of wood and tine, painted of a sombre colour, 
and a pretty close copy in miniature of that of the Paris Exhibition, 
covers .about eight acres of ground, occupying the site of the 
Plata Once. 'Hie present Exhibition is the result of the unceas¬ 
ing efforts of the Industrial Society of Buenos Ayres. To foster 
South American, and especially native, production, and stimulate 
llieir industries, were the .special objects of the Committee, so 
that Europe was debarred a.s an exhibitor, in all but the single 
item of m.Tchiiiery. f bis restriction put upon exhibits without 
the limit', of the continent of South America seems to Mr. White 
a suicidal policy, as it is only by comparison with the superior 
that the inferior has a chance of improvement. ‘‘What imme¬ 
diately strikes the oliserver on passing through the galleries is 
the wonderful profusion of native products, especially from the 
pnivinces, but the paucity of purely native industries ; for 
although the city and province of Buenos Ayres make a good 
show in leather work, furniture, .and caived woodwork, glass, 
inks, jewellery, millinery, carriages, typography, lithography, 
photi^raphy, liquors, beers, liiscuils, metal castings, mosaic 
and tilework, &c., such it chiefly due to the intelligent 
foreign workmen rc.sidcnt in Iier midst, making use to a very 
great extent of foreign material! whilst, on the oilier hand, 
orc'i, marbles, wines, ccrc.als, woo), silk, hides, leather, tans, 
woods, lignite, medicinal herbs, rice, tobacco, sugar, cotton, 
fruits, manures, dried ami potted uicais, fossils, &c., of the 
interior parts of the country .-istoniiih and indicate a future wealth 
which IS boundless. Agricultural machinery is well represented, 
and fonns a very inlerefting feature of the Exhibition; here 
England maintains her supremacy, owing to the intelligence and 
activity of her agents. Far otherwise, however, is it in other 
classe.s of machinery, such as that adapted to sugar manufacture, 
in which France, with inferior resources, rules .as sole monarch ; 
the fact is the moral of the bundle of faggots is lost upon our 
countrymen, who ore alway.s disunited, always late, and never 
team, never forget. The inauguration took place in the midst 
of gre.at splendour. Dr. Avcllancda, the ex-President of she 
Republic, and the honorary president of the Exhibition Com¬ 
mittee, delivered the inaugural address, which was n brilliant 
piece of oratory, to which Gencr.al Koc<a, the President of the 
Republic, surrounded by the whole diplomatic corps, foreign 
and native, replied in a very effective speech, declaring the 
Exhibition open." 

We are glad to welcome the Nm Zealand Journal of Science, 
the first number of which for Fcbniary, has come to hand (Dune- 
den, Wilkie, and Co.). It seenw to have been started in a proper 
.spirit, and wc bust it will continue as it has begun, to devote its 
pages to science in New ZcaLand, and to form a means of inter. 
communication between workers in science there. Among the 
article.s in this number are the following What is an Earth¬ 
quake? " by Prof, F. W. Hutton; " A Visit to the Weka Pass 
Rock Paintings,’* by Mr. W. M. Maskcll; " On the Preserva¬ 
tion of Invertebrata," by Prof. T. J. Parker; “On a Common 
New Zealand Pycnogonid ; ” “ The New Zealand Micro-Lcpt- 
doptera;” with general notes, meetings of societies, and cor¬ 
respondence. 

Ws^iave received from Messre, 'rrabner lad Co, a faaadnoe 
and ridily illustrated quarto, “ 'Hie Horse ui Motion, 02 dtown 
liy Instantaneous Photography, with a Study in Animal Ifeeha- 
nic-, founded on Anatomy and the Revelations of the Camera, 
in which is demorntra^kl the Theory of Quadrupedal Motiim,** 
\ff J, D. B. Stillman, A.M., M.D,. The investigatloni atie 
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execBted and pahlUhed under the auspice of Mr. Leland Stan¬ 
ford, of Pab Alto Farm, California. We hope shortly to notice 
this worh at some length, and meanwhile maVe the following 
extract from Mr. Leland Stanford’s preface, which shows the 
exact part taken by each of those concerned in the investiga¬ 
tion “ I have for a long time entertained the opinion that the 
accepted theory of the relative positions of the feet of horses in 
rapid motion was erroneous. I also believed that the camera 
conld be utilised to demonstrate that fact, and, by instantaneoas 
pictures, show the actual position of the limhs at each instant of 
the stride. Under this conviction I employed Mr. Muybridge, 
a very skilfnl 'photographer, to institute a series of experiments 
to that end. . . . When these experiments were made, It was 
not contemplated to publish the results; bat the facts rei'caled 
seemeil so important, that I determined to have a careful ana¬ 
lysis made of them. For this purpose it was necessary to review 
the whole subject of the locomotive machinery of the horse. I 
employed Dr. J. D. B. Stillman, whom I believed to be capable 
of the undertaking. The result has been, that much bstructive 
information on the mechanism of the horse has been revealed, 
which is believed to be new, and of sufficient importance to be 
preserved and published.” 

Wx notice an interesting innovation introduced into the 
secondary schools at Wilna, Russia, namely, .i popular medical 
course for the scholars of the higher class. Nearly all scholars 
have expressed the wish to follow these lectures, which contain 
general notions of hygiene and those necessary forgiving medical 
assistance in simpler diseases, and the results obtained during 
the first year are said to be very satisfactory. 

According to the Mhnorial Diplomatique, the Congress of 
Electricians for determining the length of the column of mercury 
equivalent to the theoretical ohm, the advisability of establishing 
a system of tele-metearology, and a system of ob»ervation8 for 
the electricity of the air, will meet on May t at Paris. Almost 
all the foreign governments, including the British, have .appointed 
their delegates. The names of two only are wanting. 

The Ethnological Museum of the Trocadero, Paris, has been 
inaugurated by a visit of the delegates of learned societies and a 
lecture by Dr. Hamy, one of the directors of the new esta¬ 
blishment. 

The meeting of the delegates of the learned societies of 
France took jdace at the Sorbojme on April 11, under the presi¬ 
dency of M. Leopold Delisle, member of the Institute belonging 
to the Commission of History, Archaeology, and Philology. 
.The Commission of Sciences was presided over by M. Milne- 
Edwards; M. Catalan was nominated president of the section 
of mathematics, M. Filhol of physico-chemical sciences, and M. 
Coteau of natural history. The sittings were not so numerous 
as in former year«, and the communications were almost devoid 
of any real inlere .t. The concluding sitting took place on April 15, 
M. Feiy, Minister of Public Instruction, being in the chair. 
He delivered a speech purporting to justify some changes in the 
general oiganisadon of the Congress. They do not appear to 
have been beneficial to the Institution, if it is poaiible to judge 
by the results of the 'present session, which bos been the most 
barre.i of the whole series iivm 1863, when it was created by 
the government of Napoleon III., owing to the exertions of 
Leverrier. 

Thx fourth general meeting of the delegates of the French 
departmental meteorological eommissiona met on April 13, under 
the presidency of M. J. Ferry, Minister of Public instmetion. 
The report on the working of the Central Bureau was presented 
by M. Herv^-Mangon, president of the Counott of that Institu¬ 
tion. The Central Bureau receives daily ninety-seven tcIegruTs 
from foreign parts, and fifty-two from France. These docu¬ 


ments are utilised for drawing five mapa in the morning and 
three in the evening, representing isobarlc and isothermic curves, 
and variations of these elements from the preceding day, the 
force and direction of winds, rain, and storms. The warnings 
are sent by telegraph to eight agricultural regions and four 
mariiime districts. The report states that these previhioni were 
justified eiglity-two times in one hundred. M. Herv^-Mangon 
proposes to extend the system of elegraplnc connection to the 
Azores and Cape de Verde Islands In the south, United States 
in the west, and Ireland in the north. M, Herv^-Mangan re¬ 
viewed the progress of high-level observatories. The observatory 
on the top of Pic du-Midi has just been fitted up at an alti¬ 
tude of 2877 metres, about twice the height of the Fuy-de-Dome. 
General Nansouty’s observations are wired every day, but this 
hardy observer and his followers having been blocked up by 
snow he was unable to attend the meeting. Before the end of 
the year a new mountain observatory will be completely esta¬ 
blished on Mount Aignal. The number of pluviometrical 
stations in the whole of France is 1561; the system is complete 
only in eighteen departments, in sixty-nine deficient, in ten tul. 
For the observation of thunderstorm phenomena forty-six de¬ 
partments send regular reports. Some details were also given 
on the expedition that France will send to the Antarctic regions. 
The station will be located somewhere on the islands situated to 
the so'4th of Magellan Stnaits, very likely Orange Bay in Terra- 
del-Fuego, or Saint Martin Creek in Hemiite Island. 


We learn from the livetlia of the Russian Geographical 
Society that N. W. Kaulliars, well known by his travels in 
Turkestan, has just published a very interesting work, "Notes 
on Montenegro," which contains under this modest tide a very 
good description of that country, lie knows the country from 
his own experience, having visited it three times as Russian 
commissioner, and having travelled throughout the Principality, 
The geographical .and physical descriplitm of Montenegro is 
very complete. 


Mr. C. Wulcott Brooks sends us an abstract of a paper 
which be read on March ai at the Californian Academy of 
Sciences, giving the temperatures of the ground in the Forman 
shaft of the Comstock lode, at Virginia City, Nevada, taken by 
Charles Forman, superintendent, and forwarded by him for 
pre cnbation to the Academy. They are taken from the surface 
to the depth of 2300 feet, as ascertained by drilling holes not 
less than 3 feet deep into the rock, and inserting into the bole a 
Ncgretti and Zambra slow acting thermometer, of the pattern 
adopted by the Underground Temperature Committee of the 
British Aasosiation, and standardised at Kew, These holes 
were closed with clay, and the thermometers were left in for 
twelve bouns, not less than three holes being tried at each point. 
The following are the depths in feet, and temperatures in degrees 
Fahrenheit 


Pert. 

100 

200 

300 

400 


900 
1000 
1100 
1200 


Deg. 

SO* 


60 

68 

4 

8*4 

894 


Feel. 



1900 

2000 


2100 

2200 

2300 


Deg. 

lit 

101 

s* 

111 

III* 


Messrs, Biackis jwd Sons have issued the second volume 
of the new edition of their " Imperial Dictionaiy,” the first 
volume of which we noticed some time ago. It extends (ton 
Dep to A>/, and is in all respects up to the standard of the 
previous volume. 
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Messrs. Jarrold and Sons have published u “ Handbook 
to the Kivers and Broads of Norfolk and Suffolk," by Mr. U. 
Christopher Davies, Vfho seems to be thoroughly acquainted with 
every winding and nook of these curious Matures of East Anglian 
scenery. It seems a really charming and easily accessible place 
fjraquiet and refreshing holiday, gives ample scope for the 
collecting naturalist and the fisher who loves a well-filled basket 

From the Rtport of the Rugby School Natural History Society 
for i88r, we see that the work has been fairly sustained. The 
A’sparr contains few papers by the members of the Society them¬ 
selves, considerable space being .given to an abstract of four 
instructive lectures on the Natural History of Islands, by Mr. 
'A. R. Wallace. Appended to Mr. Seabroke’s usual observatory 
report, is a Syllabus of work with the instruments in the Temple 
Observatory, which shows that very thorough instruction in 
practical astronomical work is available for the Rugby boy<. 

The scarcity of water is excessive in France and Germany; 
the level of the Seine has never been so low since 1734. The 
quantity of rain which fell this winter has not reached half the 
usual quantity. The engineers of the City of I’aris and the 
Government are tryuig to find protection against such a scarcity, 
which will turn to a calamity if rainy weather dues not set in 
shortly. 

In February of last year an account was given jn this journal 
of Baeyer's method fur preparing artificial indigo (Nature, voI. 
xxiii. p. 390). The fifth step in the process, as there described, 
consisted in the preparation of orthoHitropheHylpropioUc acid: in 
a patent recently obtained by the ** Badische Anilin und Soda- 
fabtik,’* bye-products obtained from this acid are employed as 
sources of indigo. By the action of alkaline-reducing agent.<«, 
t.ff. ammonium sulphide, on the ethyl salt of this acid, ethyUe 
indogtnatt is obtained; thus, C1II4. NO,(CO,. C,Hb)-I- 2 H,:s 
CsH 4N0(C0«. CaH,)-(-H,0. Indogmit acid {patMng tX laa* 
to 123*} is obtained by saponifying this ethylie salt; the acid 
easily gives off carbonic anhydride, either by Iwiling in aqueous 
solutions or by heating to its melting-point, with the production 
of indogm^ CPM7NO, an oily liquid, showing yellow green fluor¬ 
escence. Any of these substances—ethylie indogeoate, indogenic 
acid, or Indogen—readily yields indigo blue by the action of 
dilute acids or alkalies, when freely exposed to the air, without 
heatup. 

The recent study of the Rhone glacier by M. Cosset is 
probably the most detailed and exact that has ever been made of 
a glacier. According to Prof. Ruthneyer (who has recently 
written on the results of these researches) a precise topographical 
knowledge of the glacier is supplied; and the scale of represen¬ 
tation (i I 5000) allows of following all the details of form. 
There are also exact data os to the glacier’s movements, Fonr 
rows of stones of different colours were ploced, in 1874, on its 
surface, and their position has been precisely noted from time to 
time. These observations prove that the glacier advances much 
more rapidly in the upper part (600 to 680 m. since 1874) than 
near the extremity, where the progress has only been 150m. 
below the cascade of Ice; also that the ablation, nil in the 
higher parts, is very great b the lower; and that the diflerence 
in the progress qf the central and the lateral parts of the glacier 
is mneh greater in the first part 

M. MoNTiaNY published, % short time ago,'kome uiterestiog 
observations on the eflhets of lightning on trees placed near a 
telegraph wire. A more extended examination of the road from 
Rochefort to Dinant has enabled him to mature bis conclusions, 
and he now aflUnna {Btdl, Scfg. Akad^ 1) that ” In the seotlon of 
road bttyoad Rochefort, nine kilometFes In extent, whaio one 
notkei pophn that have been itruck by lightning near a tele- 
gmph wire, the fulminant fluid has tearcefy ]^tteed HB efieets, 


except in places where the provocative action of the wire is 
favoured by the influence exerted on it by a considerable group 
of lofty trees; this action is especially favoured in places where 
the road travertes woods on an elevation, but the differences of 
height seem to have less powerful influence than the surrounding 
and neighbourhood of wood." This conclusion agrees with 
what Arago observed as to the objects and places which lightning 
strikes by preference. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week inclade n Malbrouck Monkey (CcreopUhtius cynosurus) 
from East Africa, presented by Mr. Robert Mills; a Vervet 
Monkey {Cercopithtcus lalaiuiii) from South Africa, presented 
by Mr. T. W. Gourlay; a Macaque Monkey {Afaeacus cym- 
molgus 9 ) from India, presented by Mr. E. W. Hills; a Black- 
backed Jackal {Canif mesomlas) from South Africa, presented 
by Capl. E. Jones; a Canada Goose [Peniicla canadmeis) from 
North America, presented by Mr. George Ed:on; a Saker 
Falcon (I-alco satcr d), captured in the Red Sea, presented by 
Mr. Battersby; a Chimpanzee (AnlAropopithecus troglodytes 9 ), 
an Angolan Vulture {Gypokierax angolensis], a Mueller’s Parra- 
keet {TanygtiatAtis nnielltri), a Ludio Monkey (CercopUheeus 
ludio i ), a Blackish Slcmotherc {UternotAcetus subnigtr) from 
West Africa, an Opossum (DidtlpAys, sp. inc.), a Kinkajou 
{Ctrcoltptes caudivoivului), a Great-billed Rhea (RAta macro' 
rAyticAa) from South America, four Meyer’s Parrots 
meytri) from East Africa, a Magellauic Goose {Btmkla magtU 
lanwa) from Patagonia, a Brazilian Tree Porcupine \JSynAAtrts 
preAensilh) from Brazil, a Western Black Cockatoo {Catypto- 
rAyncAus naso 6) from Western Australia, two Indian River 
Snakes {Tropidonotus quincuneitttus)^ an Indian Cobra {Naia 
tripudians) from India, purchased ; a Crested Screamer {jCAauna 
chavaria) from South America, received on approval; two 
Golden-headed Parrakeets {Brotogtrysjui) from South America, 
received in exchange; three Chilian Pintails [Dafila spinicauda\ 
j hatched in the Gardens. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
Comet 1882 <?.— Observations by Prof, Tacebini at the Ob¬ 
servatory of the Collj^io Romano, Rome, on April 6, gave the 
following place of this comet 

M.T. at Rome. ^ R.A Deck 

April 6 at 14 38 7 ... 18 29 33 62 ... +4 54 34'9 
From this position, which was kindly communicated by Prof. 
Taechini, and those obtained at Harvard CcUegfe, U.S., on 
March 19, and at Vienna on March 28, the following elements 
result}— 

Perihelion passage 1882, June 9*96974 G.M.T. 

Longitude of perihelion. 54 >5 I From Ap. £q. 

„ ascending node... 204 37 42-1 { April o. 

Inclination . 73 35 39*4 

Log. perihelion distance. 8*7^238 

Motion—direct. 

The co-ordinate constants to this puabola are (App, £q. 
May o) s— , , 

jre; r [9*96219] sin (p+127 10-3) 
fo’86lOi1 sin (v-l* 61 33'S) 
f»r [9’900S5] sin (p-I-i 97 45■4)* 

Hence with the X, Y, Z of the Nanticat Almatuu the following 
povUooR are found ;— 

At Grttm^k ntt/dtughi 


. 

R.A. 

h. m. a 

Deck 

Log. distanm from 
Eorih. Sum 

April 20 .. 

19 IS 41 ■ 

+57 *77 

.. 0*0538-. 

. o'leio 

22 .. 

19 *5 49 

59 31*0 
61 367 

.. 0*0414 . 

. 0*1488 


19 37 33 .. 

.. OV303 . 

. 0*1360 

aS .. 

19 S* a* » 

63437 

.. 0*0190 . 

. 0’ia3i> 

28 .. 

20 7 5* - 


0*0093 , 

.. 0*1091 

30.. 

20 ay 49 ,. 

. ■.9*9995 . 

.. 0*0946 
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Mr. J. T, Barber of Spondon, Derby, inforuifcus that on April 6, 
the night of the above observation at the Collcgio Komano, ha 
considered that tlie total impression given by the comet’s light 
was aWt equal to that of a star of the seventh magnitude. If 
we take the theoretical intensity of light (represented by the 
reciprocal of the product of the squares of the dist.ances of the 
comet from the earth and sun) as unity, we find the intensity on 
the following dates 

May 12 ... 7‘l I May 2o ... it 8 1 Jfay 28. 24*2 

16 ... 9*1 1 24 ... i6*0 1 June 10 (perihelion) 1590*0 

The Solar Eclipse ok May 16 .—"Wit Nautkal Almanac 
gives the following tjarttculors of this phenontenon, which is 
seen as a small partial eclipse in there i'-Iand^ 

Anakfran 
Magnitude N. point 
S«giiM. OrMtest phsK. Ends. (sun's di.i* of fir»t 
netersi). contact. 

Direct 

h. m. h. m. h. m. , 

Greenwich 18 lO'S ... 18 46*0 ... 19 aj’o .. o*i86 ... 158 

Cambridge i8 13*2 ... 18 47*7 ... 19 237 ... 0 'i 7 S .. 159 

Oxford ... 18 7*2 ... 18 41-2 ... 19 i6'7 ... 0*173 - *60 

Liverprjol 18 6*2 ... 18 3O7 ... 19 8*4 ... 0'I39 ... 163 

Edinburgh 18 13*2 ... 18 40*2 ... 19 8*1 ... o'los ... 167 

Dublin ... 17 S5'2 . . 18 22*9 ... 18 51*5 ... o*ii6 ... x66 

If wc apply the LittrouAVoolhousc method of distributing 
the times approximately over this country m e have the following 
ciioations;— 


O.M.T. of h. in. 

Beginning.18 6‘12 + [0*4696] L -19*2403] M. 

Greatest phase. 18 43*s8 + fo*2i42] I, f i8'5S28]M. 

Ending .19 22’5*+ 19'4197] L +[9*4134} M. 

The magnitude is given by 0*205 - [8*115] L + (7*250) M. 


Here the latitude of the place for which the Grcenu icli times 
are required is [jut —50*+!. (and cxincssed in degrees .and 
ilccimals), and M is the longitude from Greenwich, taken posi¬ 
tively towards the east, and expressed in minutes and decimals 
of time. 
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UN/VERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oxford. —Prof. Odiing will conclude this term liLs course on 
Uie Atomic Theory ; Mr.* Fisher will lecture ou Inorganic 
Chemistry; and Mr. F. J. Brown will form a class fur practical 
iKtruction la oiganlc chemistry. 

Prof. Jjiwson will lecture at the Botanic Gardens on the 
General Morphology of Plants, and will continue his cuunie on 
the Elements of 8ysteinattc Botany. 

Mr. Yule will give a course of demonstrations at the Magdalen 
College Jjiboratory, on the Physiology of the Nervous Bystem. 

A Postmastership in I'hystcal Science is oflered by Merton 
College in June. Tlie examination will lie held iu common 
with Magdalen and Jesus ColIege.s. The Poslmasier-hip is of 
the annual value of 80/., and is tenable for five years from 
election, provided that the holder docs imt accept or retain 
any appointment incompatible with the [wirimance of the 
full course of University studies. After two years’ residence 
the College may raise, by a sum not exceeding 2of. per 
annum, the Postmastership of such Postmasters as shall he 
recommended by the Tutors for their character, Industry, and 
ability. 

Candidates for the Fostina.sten>hip, if memliers of the Uni- 
verslty, mint not have exceeded six terms of University standing, 
but there is no limit of age. 

Mr. j. Pbrry, M.E., has been elected to the Choir of 
MecbaniMl EngItteeHng at the City and Guilds Technical 
College, Finsbtiry, at the open deetlon this week. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, March 301—*“ On the Movement of Gas 
ill' VaenoBi Diachnnes.* ** By WUlitiit Spottiswoode, F.R.S., 
and ]. FIctoher Medtoo, F.fl.S. 

In the prepontion of tabes for oaroKperfaMota, It.iwms often 
lutieed, that niter the cdNMuSoQ had lieea entied to a eertohi 
degree, the pewage of .a sbrang cimeat hod the dfect of in*^ 
craoafng the y a ae . 'nb appeandto he dee to oft expulsion' 


[April 20 , iS $2 

of gas from the terminals themselves by the passage of the di>- 
charge. Anri accordingly th«^4iM of such currents from time to' 
time during tlie [irocess of exhaustion Uras adopted for making 
the vacuum mur« perfect and incire permanent than otherwise 
would have been (lie case. Oif the other hand, it was also 
noticed, that after the tube had been taken off the pomp and 
sealed in the usual way, the passage of a strong current had in 
some instances the effect of decreasing the presKwre. We thus 
met with two effects, aptiarenily due to toe same cau.<‘e, but 
diametrically opposite in character. 

Matters remained in this rather confosed state, until we ob¬ 
served, with more care than before, a tube of which the exhaus¬ 
tion WOK near the phosphorescent state, and of which both 
terminals were uietiillic cones, and consequently presented large 
surfaces for any acii'in which might take place upon them. 

In what may be considered to nave been its normal condition, 
this tube showed three or four laim white striee with a dark 
space of coasitleralile size nmud the negative terminal. On 
passing the di^cha^ge through the tube for some minutes, the 
dark space increased, the strix became fewer and feebler in 
illumination, the green phosphorescence began to show itself, 
and the discharge showed the U!.uaJ signs of reduced pnssure. 
On suddenly reversiug the current, thestrix became again more 
numerous and more brightly illuminated, precisely as (hey would 
be by on increase of pressure, while the other feature! of the 
dischaige in a great measure resumed their original character. 

The most probable s‘xi>lanation of these phenomena appearx 
to be this, that the effect of the discharge is actually to alter the 
pressure in (lie tube, not by any modification in the chemical 
composition of the ga«, but simply by driving occludedgos out ti 
one terminal, and by draw irig i; in, or occluding it, at the other. On 
reversing the discharge, the operation is reversed, and the occluded 
contents of one terminal are thrown along the tulic to he occluded 
at the other. This view of the mechanism whereby the observed 
phenomena are produced is sap]X)rter] by the ab^ce of these 
apiiearonccs when the terminals ore comparatively small and the 
pressure is such that the occluded contents of the metallic mrss 
fonning one terminal would form only a soiall fraction of 
the total ma&s of gas in the tube; for in that ca.se the pressure, 
and consequently the appearance of the discharge, would be 
affected only in an inappreciable degree by the injection of the 
contents of the termiiwl. It should also lie added that, when 
the teniiinols are of unequal siw, Uie effects are unequal, as 
might have been expected. 

The phenomena in question appears to have so important a 
bearing on the mechanism of the disebarge itself that it becomes 
a question of great interest to determine whether the missiiig ns 
is to be found in either of the terminals; and, if so, whether 
the ejection takes place at the positive, and the occlusion at the 
negative terminal, or m'rc vend. For this purpose, I have 
devised a tube with three terminals, but have not yet hod time 
to complete its construclion or to make the experiment. 

Zoological Society, April 4.-—Prof. W.H. Ftoerer, LL.D., 
F,R.S., president, in dje chair.—.Mr. Sclater exhibited and made 
remarks on an example of a rare Flycatcher [Cyanon^s rir- 
lestis) from the Philippines, which had been .sent to England for 
determination by Dr. Moesch of Zurich.—Mr. Sclater also ex¬ 
hibited and made remBrk.s on tw'o specimens of the Subcylindrica:! 
Hombill {Buetrtt subtyKndrkut), which had been formerly living 
in the Society's Gardens,—Dr. A. Giinthcr raad the desmption 
of a new species of freshwater Turtle from Siam, a specimen of 
which bad been recently acquired by the British Moseiun. The 
apthor proposed to name it Geoemydaimprttsa, from the peculiar 
shape of the principal upper plates, which are not merely 
flattened, but dwtinctly concave.—Mr. W. A. Forbes read a 
papar on the atruoture of the convoluted trachea of two apeeies 
of Mannoode {Mamuedia, atra and Phanytama gauidii, and 
added remarks on similar conformations in the trachea: or (^er 
birds.—Mr. J. E. Harting read a paper ’on the egp ef mme 
species of wading-birds which had been obtained the Rev. 
W. Deans Cowan in the neighbourhood of FianaraatoM In the 
Betsileo country, Madagascar. The species to which these 
belonged were GlartAa Mularit, ASghliHs and Gat* 

Huaga mmradaeMa. Mneh tntcrait attaebed to Unm enff} m 
not having been prevhNi^ described.—A oemi m wtosl to n wss 
xesd from Mr. B. P. Ramsays C-ILZ-S., eontainliig the 
tian of a suppoied new spe^ of D^as, an eaample of which 
had been obtained- W the late Mr. S. White while' cdleetlB| at 
the Am Idands. ‘m author ptoposed to nane It Tipmai 
alter its dteocerer. 
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Chtmlcal foelety, April 6.—Dr. Gilbert, prcrident, in'tlie 
ch«ir.»Tlie following pipers mro r««d!—O* the letion of 
icetjt eMorMe on fumanc acid, by "Vf, H. ^wkin. Tbe author 
criHcisn the Ktatemrntsof Auechbtz, andcoariders that tbe views 
of that diemi^t as to the ibove reaction are unsatiofactoiy. 
FrobaVdy the aeetyl chloride removes a molecule of uater from 
tbe fmnarie acid yielding maleic anhydride.—Some argouents 
in favcnr of the prism formula of Mnzene, by U. K. Dmt.— 
On a convenient apparatus for the liquefaction of ammonia, hy 
1 . Emenon Reynolds. This essentially crnsi*t8 of a »tout iron 
U-tobe, into one leg of which is cemented a stout glass tube, 
containiag dry ammonia gas; the other leg of the U, which ia 
cl'isrd hy an iron cap, contains seme strong solution of ammonia. 
Tbe intermediate space is filled with mercuiy. On heating the 
soiittion, pressure is produced, ^ufficient to liquefy the gas.—On 
the transformalion of urea into cyanamide, by H. J. H, Fenton. 
On gentiv heating urea u ith metallic sodium, a vK>lent reaction 
ensues; hydn gen is evolved, an«l a body, having the compo¬ 
sition and all the properties of cyanamide, is formed.—Oii the 
acijon of haloid acids uimn hydrocyanic acid, by L. Claisenand 
F. £. Matthews. A crystalline sul>stance, having the formula 
zIlCN + iUCl, is obtained. Hy the action of alcohol on this 
body, the hydrochloride of the base, HCN 11 NH|, was pre¬ 
pare. 

Royal Horticultural Society, April ii.—Dr. M. T. Masters 
in tbe chur.—Zi’Maitinfrotis ; Mr. Mangles and Hon. and Kev. 
Mr, Boacauen exhibited species, seedlings, and hybrids of which 
tbe following w-ere specially worthy of noteA'. Porftoianum— 
between K. J^dfeumthn (male) and R. Veittkiattum (female), 
raised by M. Otto Forster, of Lehenhof, Austria. It is a beautiful 
combinaiion of both parent forms, being very large and fragrant. 
It appears to be quite barren. Hybrid between A*, compylo- 
earfum (yellow, male] and a crimson hylvid (female). Tbe 
flowers arc pendulous. Tbe yellow tint of the male has nearly 
gone, but the cbaraeteis the flowers are retained. It L« pinh 
when first opening, but almost white finally. This hybrid has 
good poUen, and hears seed.-'HvlM'id between R. I'kmatmi 
and R. FortmnH. It is peculiar in having far moK ftowers in tbe 
tram than either parent. It ia api'arcutly fertile, and has an 
abundance of good poUco.’^Hybtw between R. osgndenw and 
R. ptmtiam. The flower is very iafeiior to that ^ tbe tank, 
which bears large, weU-ebaped white flowerss being small, 
tabelar, aad piali, with ebortad aathecs. Tbe caknir of geati- 
cum being prepoteut.—A^enu/A AferrewiNg umdtrgr«mmJ: Ifr. 
A. H. Smae, of Wellington, scut a specimrn which, in eense* 
qucooe of being under a stone, had blossomed six inebes below 
the surface. The leaves were white, but tbe flowers a deep 

E le.—/7esUx txktiUtd; tptdosistima. Mr. Green, 

sner to Sir G. Macleay, exhibited a splendid truss of scarlet 
in Mid bracts of this proteaceous genus from Svdncy, wbm-e 
it is a common shrub,but produces much less fine blossoms there 
than the specimen exhibited. If w.ns first figured in tbe liei, 
Mag. in iSog. He also exhibited a fine specimen of tbe 
monkey orchis, from Italy, 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society, April 3,—Prof. Balfour, vice-preaident, ia 
the chair.—Sir William Thomson read a paper on tbe condi¬ 
tions of stable equilibrium of a rotating mass of gravitating 
liquid. Laplace bad proved that a given moment of momentum 
m a given mass of fluid of oblate spheroidal form, such as had been 
^ovm to be a form of equilibrium by Newlon and Madausin, 
required for equilibrium a unique value of the exceatricity. 
Jacobi had extended the theorem to the case of an ellipsoid rotating 
foiihd the shortest of its three nneqiHit exes. By considering the 
Jacobiaa elllptoid which diflered infinitely little mm a spberaid of 
revolution, air William found a certain value for the moownt of 
mometitum sneb that the equilibrium of tbe spheroid would be 
Mable if, and only if, iti moment of momentom wen not greater 
than this critical value, llie ernditions under whidi a disc- 
^aped ellipsoid wcmld split up into two distinct *miissee, epd the 
.Ktmtlng values of the exeentricities in the Jacobian finre con¬ 
sistent wiib atabUily, were also discussed.—Prof. Teh com- 

S unioated a note by Prof. C. Michie Smith on atmospheric elcctri- 
ty, which the author had found to be strongly negafive cn tbe 
Sum Lanai and in Madras, on occasions when other evident 
atmospheric conditions would have led me to expect strong 
porttlve vlectriflcatlon.—Prof. Chcyitat cpmmunicatra an inter' 
Wtibg paper Mr. A. Jamieson, on recent tests of Swanks 
lamp fm nil of resistance Srith ln(area<^e of electromotive force, 


and ratio of candle-power to work expended. Curves mad tables 
of numbers were ahown, ^vijig tbe retstions between then qneati* 
ties for all the forms of incandescent lamps now In use. The 
resutance of the lamps when heated uaa moaaured by shunting 
the current through a high resistance galvanimieter—Sir W. 

'1 homson’s potential galvanometer. The energy expwuled in keep¬ 
ing (be lamps incandescent« as estimated, and tbe results oljtainra 
with the incanclcacent lamps compared «ith (hose obtained by 
other investigator* with the arc light.—Dr. A. P. Aitken cemmuni- 
caled tbe resuUs of preliminary observations mrde by the C< m- 
mittee appointed by the Highland and Agricultural Society to 
investigate the nature and causes of the two sheep diseoiies, 

“ Loupingill*’ and “ Brmy,*’ Rct^rdingthe former a great variety 
of opinion existed as to its cause—inclrment weather, bad henbng. 
the preierce of ergot in the posture, ticks, &e., being all assigned 
aa posiilile causes. The commitiec had concluded, however, 
that these were merely aggravations, and that tbe disease was 
])robably due to the presence of an o^sni-un located in the 
cerebrn-spinal fluid. Hie investigations into the nature of Bnixy 
«erc just begun; Inl in the coming autumn the committee hoped 
to continue the inquiry.—Prof. Tait, in the first of three short 
notes, pointed out the origin of the difficulty of measuring 
licknoti edi ess eicclTomagneticaily. Me traced it to the fact that 
every knot may be If.oked upon as consisting of separate loops, 
which may be linkrcl nr laced logcther. When there is linkirg 
there is deciromaguetic work ; when there is lacing, none. 
In the second be showed that the form of Saturn’s sliadow on a 
plane as feen from tbe earth could be calculated hy the san e 
prr-cess as that employed for tbe image of a circle produced by 
a thin prism; ana also, how to determine from the obstrvxi 
appearance of tbe shadow the frrm of the meridional I'ertirm of 
the rings supposed to be surfaces of revolution. Finally he 
pointed out the analogy between Action in particle-dynamics nnd 
Velocity-potenlial in hydro-kinetics 

Paris 

Academy of Seieucei, April 8.—M. Jamin in the chair.— 
The following papers were read On the elliptic integral of ihe 
third species, by M. Hermite.—Note on the principle of a new 
photographic revolver, by M, Jnnsren. In tne old instrument 
the plate is stopped each time nn image is taken ; in the new, it 
and the screen with slit have each a continuouH rotatory motion. 
The magnitude and relation of these notions determine the 
rapidity of snceesston of the inmges and the conditions of their 
formation. The method proved successful n ith solar granulBtion«. 
Images may be had at intervals of less than xiv second ; thus an 
insect’s fli^t might be photographed.—Haloid salts of silver snd 
potassium, by M. Bertheint.—On tbe union of ft-ee hydrogen 
with ethylene, by the same,—On the ‘-pecific heat of hyponitric 
acid, by MM. Berthelot and Ogier.—Un a thesis of meteorolr'gy 
recently maintained before the Paris Faculty of Science-, ^ M. 
Faye. Ip this tbei-is, on the frrhn and the rirocco, M. Hebert 
has recourse to the theory of descending vortical movements, 
and M. Faye regards this as n step in advance. Progress would 
be accelerated (he urges) by giving meteorology a place in the 
Fatuities.-On some type* of plants Kcently oh-erved in the 
fossil state, hy M. de Saporta. Ibese plants an from ;he 
Perniian of the Oural region, and the Cretaceous of the Fnvecu 
valley (Boucbes-dii-Rhone).—M, Bert was elected Memitcr in 
Medicine and Surgery, in room of the late M. Booitlaud. 
—Researches on the pissage of electricity through nvefied 
air, by M. Edlund. He bas proved experimentally that the 
principal obstacle met by tbe enrrent at tbe Furfoce ot passage 
between the electrodes and tbe rarefied gas, is due to an electro¬ 
motive force giving an opposite current; which force, heyond a 
certain limit of rarefaction, continuously increase*.—On a da*» 

. of unknrsal curves, by M. Darboux.-On hyi.ierc}‘c 1 ei^ by M, 
Loguerre.~-On uniform doubly periodic functions, with eFsenttel 
singular points, by M. Appell,—On the theory of uniform func¬ 
tions of a variable, by M. Mittag-Leffler.—General relaftirn 
befu'een'any seven points of a conic section; conic of homology; 
properties common to three homographie ^res,by M. Parry.— 
Study of |olar apparatus, by M. trava. .This gives reselts of a 
year’s experiments Ity a Government Commission at MoutpeDfer 
with or solar mirror and boiler; (similar experiments‘have been 
mode at ^nstantine). Tbe maxima of yield generally cone- 
spond to the ndninaof intensity of radiUtionH. The absolute 
quantity of beat uttlised d^ndi essentially on the tenueraturo 
of the air. In our climates H is not possible fo Teach half the 
utilhotion rulbable in the most faTomrshletdrcnmatances; and 
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the sun does not shine eontinuoutly enongh to favour the practical 
use of the apparatus.—On the heat due to magnetisation, by 
M. mieux. He was able to heat, to more than 200*, the iron 
core of an electro-magnet, with the alternative currents of a 
Meritens' machine; a non-magnetic core was not heated. 
Using various iron and steel cores, the coercitlve force is 
provra to increase their heating under frequent magnetisa¬ 
tion and de-ma^netisation; it acts like resistance to the pas¬ 
sage of electricity.—On the absorption-«pectram of pernitric 
acid, by IS. Chappuis. This spectrum is important, especially 
as a means of verifying that osone has lieen prepared with 
oxygen exempt from nftrogen.—On the electrolysis of distilled 
water, by M. Tommasi, His experiments prove that water may 
be electrolysed, even by the current of a very weak battery, 
provided the calories liberated by this battery are at least equal 
to the calorics absorbed by water in being decomposed, about 
sixty-nine calories.—On the determination of nitric and nitrous 
acid in the state of ammonia, by M. Guyard.—On the effects 
of compression on the hardness of steel, by M. Lan. The com- 

K ion of fused steel has been practised both in Franc: and 
_ and ; increasing the hardness and the proportion of com¬ 
bined carlxm.—On the comixisitinn of hydrated carbonic add, 
by M. Wroblewski. At zero temperature and about 16 atm. it 
consists of I eq. of carbonic acid and 8 eq, of water.—On the 
bisulphydrate and cyanhydratc of ammonia, by M. isambert.— 
Action of sulphuretted hydrogen on saline solutions of nickel 
and metals of the same group, by M. BauWgny.—On ammonia- 
cal chlorides of zinc, Iw M. Andrd—On the hydrate of sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen, bv M. de Foucrand.—Synthesis of quinine, 
by M. Maumen^. The discovery of 11 (N furnished him with 
tM means of this synthesis—details of which are not vet given. 
—Action of faming nitric acid, and action of hydrochloric add 
on tpilocarpine, by M. Chastaing. — G.is(ric microzymaa and 
MDsine; remarks on M. Gautier's note of Match 6, by M. 
B&hamp.—On the existence of products similar to ptomaines 
in gastric and pancreatic digestion of several albuminoid 
matters, by M. Beehamp.-Digestion of fatty and cellulosic 
matters, by M. Duclaux. The emulsion of fatty matters 
by the pancreas he regards ax a phenomenon almost exclu¬ 
sively physical (not produced by diastase). The agents 
of digestion of cellulose seem to be small rod-llke organ¬ 
isms, which one find-i in seeds in the crop of birds or the 
patmeb of ruminants M. Faye recalled former experiments 
of bis own on emulsion.—On the resistance of African nsses to 
Carbon fever, by !M. Tayon.—Researches on the nervous 
system of iarvsc of dipterous insects, by M. Brandt,—The Alcyo- 
nariana of the Bay of Marseilles, by M. Marion.—On the deve¬ 
lopment of the ganglion and the ciliated sac in the bud of 
j^rosoma, by M. J diet.—Artificial rei>roduction of witherite, 
atrontianite, and calcite, by M. Bourgeois —On the nrtificiid 
reproduction of a crystalline hydrated silicate, by M. de 
Swulten.—On the limit between the lias and the inferior odlit^ 
according to documenta left by Henri I termite, by M. V^Iain. 

April 10.—M, Blanchard in the chair.—'ITie following papers 
were read t—On the secular displacements of planes of the 
orbits of three planet^ by M. Tisscrand.—Movements acouired 
by different ports of a liquid within a vessel or reservoir, whence 
it escapes by an orifice, by M. de Saint Venant.—Philosophical 
essay on the method named by its author the " Science of order," 
by M. Villercesu.—Use of instantaneous photography for analysis 
of.movements in animals, by M. Marey. He gives details of his 
{dtotographlc rifle, as applied to birds’ flight. A central axis, 
rotatM clockwork twelve times iu a second, when a detent is 
rdeaied, commands all the pieces. There is an opaque disc, 
with a small hole; behind this a disc with twelve holes, which 
rotates intermitteatlyj and behind this a sensitised plate, 
circular or octagonaJ, on the margin of which the images ap¬ 
pear. get good effects in the ^dienakiatiscope it was neces¬ 
sary to increase the mniber of imsges, and M. Marey found 
l•I400lh second (as against i-yaoth before) sufficient expo-ure. 
M. Marey found the chief resnlts of his study by the graphic 
aeffiod confirmed. He makes some remarks on bats*^ flight, 
which is diflicult to photograph.—On some recent types of fossil 
plsnU (continued), vy M, de L^nrta.—Note on the quarantines 
impost at Sues on maritime acrivaU from the extreme East, by 
M. de T.csieps. He holds the measures taken are useless and 
vexatiousr The evil (chidara) should be viforously attacked at 
the centres of iofeetion formed hj the JMse ooncounws (ff 
pUgrims, and care taken to dUnmt putrid d^ectlons, and 
riestfor objects that may have bean contamiaated,—On tha 


necessity of destroying the winter rgg of phylloxera, by M. 
Balbiani.—On the winter egg of phylloxera, by M. Mayet.— 
Observations of comet a, 1882, id Lyons Obwrvatory (^BrUnner 
6 inch equatorial), by M. Gonessiat.—Observations or the same 
at the Roman College, by M, Tacchini.—Observations of solar 
eruptions in 1881; spectrum of Well's comet, by the same. 
There are two maxima of the former between ± 10” and ± 30*, 
and more emotions appeared in the north than in the south; 40 
metallic eruptions were observed, against loin 18^ .(Curves of 
the solar phenomena are given).—On hypercycles, by M, La- 
guerre.-On the integration, by Abelian functions, of eertsin 
ei^nations with partial derivatives of the first order, by M. 
Picard.—On Fuchsian functions, by M. Poincard.-^n the 
theory of uniform functions of a variable, by M. Mittag-Leffler. 
—On general inversion, by M. Vanacek.--Resistance of a pris¬ 
matic and homogeneous bar, of suppo-ed infinite length, to 
transversal shock and longitudinal shock, by M. Boussinesq.— 
Experimental researches on the thermal conductivity of mineral'* 
and rocks, by M. Thoulet. The novelty of his method (applied 
to gloss, forged iron, and anhydrite) consists in substituting a 
precise estimation of times for determination of temperatures.— 
Evaluation of thermal conductivity by measurement of times 
during a variable period, by M. Lagarde.—On electrolysis, by M. 
Tommasi. He proves the law that when a voltaic current tra¬ 
verses several electrolytes, it is necessary (for decomposition to 
occur) that the quantity of e.alorIcs produced by the' pile be 
equal to the sum of the calorics ateorbed by each electro¬ 
lyte plus the calories required to overcome ttic total resist¬ 
ance of the electrolytes.—Researches on the solubility oi 
aluminates of lime in water; influence of this on the final 
hardening of hydraulic materials, by M. Landrin.—On the 
relation between isomorphism, atomic weights, and comparative 
toxicity of metallic salts, b}^ Mr, Blake. Ills experiments (in 
which the substances were introduced directly into the blood) 
prove, in^opposition to M. Kicliet, an intimate connection be¬ 
tween chemical function and physiological action.—On some 
physical properties of bichlorised camphor, by MM. Cazeneuve 
and Didelot,—Peptones and alkaloids ; reply to M, Bechamp, by 
M. Tanret.—On the rapidity of propagation of the inoculated 
bacterium of charbon, by M. Rodet, with M. Davaiae. He 
found great irregularity in the effects of destruction of the inocu¬ 
lated port.—The puceron of I.atania, by M. Lichtenstein.—On 
the density and the chlorination of sea-water obtained in the 
Travailleur in 1881, by M. Bouquet de la Grye. The density 
and saltness are shown to increase on passing from the ocean to 
the Mediterranean. The surface-water< are leas salt and dense 
than the lower, and generally the increase varies in the same 
sense as the depth. Measurements of denrity at 400 m. depth, 
opposite the Rhone mouth, and in the Gulf of G^ogne, indi¬ 
cated a difference of height of 072 m. (agreeing with M. Bour- 
(lalone’s observations).—On a recent communication of M. Dleu- 
lafait, on ophitic rocks of the Pyrenees, by M. Virlet d'Auost. 
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C/fASZES DARWIN 

V ERY few, even among those who have taken the 
keenest interest in the progress of the revolution in 
natural knowledge set afoot by the publication of the 
“ Origin of Species'*; and who have watched, not without 
Bstonishment, the rapid and complete change which has 
been efibcted both inside and outside the boundaries of 
the scientific world in the attitude of mepfs minds 
towards the doctrines which are expounded in that great 
work, can have been prepared for the extraordinary mani¬ 
festation of affectionate regard for the man, and of pro¬ 
found reverence for the philosopher, which followed the 
announcement, on Thursday last, of the death of Mr, 
Darwin. 

Not only in these islands, where so many have felt the 
fascination of personal contact with an intellect which had 
no superior, and with a character which Was even nobler 
than the intellect *, but, m all parts of the civilised world, 
It would seem that those whose business it is to feel the 
pulse of nations and to know what interests the masses of 
mankind, were well aware that thousands of their readers 
would think the world the poorer for Darwin's death, 
and would dwell with eager interest upon every in¬ 
cident of his history. In France, in Germany, 
Auiixo'Hungary, in Italy, in the United States, writers of 
all shades of opinion, for once unanimous, have paid a 
willing tribute to the worth of our great countryman, 
igpored in life by the official representatives of the king¬ 
dom, but laU in death among his peers in Westminster 
Abbey by the will of the intelligenLO of the nation. 

It is not for us to allude to the sacred sorrows of the 
bereaved home at Down; but it is no secret that, outside 
that domestic* group, there are many to whom Mr. Dar¬ 
win’s death is a wholly irreparable loss. And this not 
merely because of hisvronderfully genial, simple, and gene¬ 
rous nature; his cheerful and animated conversation, and 
the ini&iite variety and accuracy of his information ; but 
because the more one knew of him, the more he seemed 
the Inwporated ideal of a man of science. Acute as 
were his reasoning powers, vast as was his knowledge, 
marvellous as was his tenacious industry, under physical 
di6Bcvldes which would have converted nine men out of 
ten into aimless invalids; it was not these qualities, great 
ss they were, which impressed those who were admitted 
to bis intimacy with involuntary veneration, but a certain 
intaase and almost passionate honesty by which all his 
thoughts and actions were iiradlated, as by a central fire. 

It WM this rarest and greatest of endowments which 
Itept bis vivid imagination and great speculative powers 
within due bounds; which compelled him to undertake 
tHe prodigious labours of original investigation and of 
>^ing, upoq which his pubhshe'd woriu are based; 
which mis^ him accept cridoisns and sug^tions from, 
body and every b^y, not only wldtoi^ impatience, 
^ with' tspteSaions of gratitude sometimes almost 

hi eiKesa of their value; which led him to allot 
fieRhes Wtaself noe others to be deceived by phrasel, anlf 
^W^hher Ulpa oor pains ia order to obtaiiTclmil 
gf ^et !*m .,«« rtBY l6|*i ,ri* •uai la 


One could not converse with Darwin without bring 
reminded Socrates. There was the same desire to 
find some one wiser than himself; the same briief in the 
sovereignty of reason; the same ready humour; the 
same sympathetic interest in all the ways and works of 
men. But instead of turning away from the problems of 
nature as hopelessly insoluble, our modern philosopher 
devoted his whole life to attacking them in the spirit of 
Heraclitus and of Democritus, with results which are 
as the substance of which their speculations were an¬ 
ticipatory shadows. 

The due appreciation or even enumeration of these 
results is neither practicable nor desirable at this moment, 
Ihere is a time for all things—a time for glorying in our 
I evcr-cxtending conquests over the realm of nature, and a 
time for mourning over the heroes who have led us to 
victoty. 

None have fought better, and none have been more 
fortunate than Charles D.irwin. He found a great truth, 
trodden under foot, reviled by bigots, and ridiculed by 
aJl the world; he lived long enough to sCe it, chiefiy by 
his own efforts, irrefragably established in science, in¬ 
separably incorporated with the common thoughts of 
men, .ind only hated and feared by those who would revile, 
but dare not. What shall a man desire more than this ? 
Once more the image of Socrates rises unbidden, and 
the noble peroration of the “Apology ” rings in our ears as 
if It were Charles Darwin's farewell 

“The hour of departure has arnved, and we go our 
ways—I to die and you to live. Which is the better, 
God only knows." T. H. HUXLEV 


PROF. mESNER ON “ TI/E POWER OF 
MOVEMENT IN PLANTS^^ 

Das Bewegun^svermogen tier PflaHsm: eitu kritische 
Stitdie uber das glcichnamge Wtrk^ von Charhs 
Darwin, nebst nenen Untersuchungfn. Von Julius 
Wiqsner. 8vo, pp. 212. Three Woodcuts. (Wiqp. 
Hblder, i88j.) 

TIGHT as a Sfmuius.—la ‘ The Power of Move- 
ment" (p. 458) we observed the beliotropic curvature 
of a number of seedlings placed at 3 ,4, 8,12,16, and 20 
feet from a lateral light, and we came to the conclusion 
from inspection that the difference in heliotropic effect 
was not proportional to the intensity of light which the 
different sets of plants received We think that this feet 
shows that light acts as a stimulus in causing bdiotro- 
pism; if it acted in a simple physical manner the effects 
would bear some closer relation to the intensities of tlri< 
causes. 

Wiesner criticises this conclusion, and says (p. 78) that- 
the fact is capable of a simple physical explanation. 
Wiesner has discovered that wh^n plants are subjected tn 
I extremely bright light, they do not bend so much as when 
I the light' is ifiightly weaker (optimum for heliotropiea); 
tl^ as the light becomes freaker trill, the beliotropfe 
cUxvalure^agam dUniidshes. This feet is supposed to hfr 
expli^o ^ assuming the existence of certain h«gatH% 
beliotiropi»lensents. As far as 1 understand him, Wfeepri^ 
|4h#aaqf doude fe’this q^tion when he jpeab of feetn 
I beioff a rimploeiqifenatfeo of the betneeh' 

* tomfnned-ftus p. s&». 
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inteoBity of Ught and amount of curvature; and an ex- light is not grtaier than that due to constant mumina^ 
planation which requires so large an assumption, cannot The fact that so much heliotropic curvature is pro 4 uccd, 
be considered a simple one. I shall therefore at present »supposed to be due to the after-effect of the periods of 
neglect the existence of the optimum, and consider the Illumination being continued through the periods of daih- 
heliolropic curvatures produced by degrees of light all ness, and thus producing an effect equivalent to con- 
below the optimum. Here we see pUinly enough that the tlnuous iUumination. This naturally occurred to us, and 
intensity of the light is by no means proportional to the it may possibly be the correct explanation, 
curvature. Our statement that plants are more sensitive to light 

Now Wiesneris 'explanation is that " the difference of |f they have been kept in the dark, Wiesner considers to 
illumination on the lighted and shaded sides, which be well known to be true, in the case at least of etiolated 
causes the unequal growth leading to heliotropism is not plants. He explains it by the increased capability for 
proportional to the intensity of the light.” This state* growth which is produced by darkness. On the other 
ment U in opposition to the laws of Optics. IfJ is the hand, he quotes an experiment from his ” Monograph " 
intensity of light per unit of surface, illuminating the light to show that a plant subjected to equal iUumination on all 
side, then the amount of light absorbed in passing through sides is rendered more sinsitive lieliotropically than a 
the plant is a certain proportion of J (call it A J), therefore plant grown in the dark. This fact he considers as quite 
the illumination on the darker side is J-AJ«-J(i-A); destructive of our,view on the effect of contrast. He 
and the difference between the illuminations on the two explains the result as follows. 

sides is A J, that is to say, the difference is proportional The turgescence of the cells of an organ offer a cert^n 
to the intensity of the light. [The proportion between the resistance to its curvature, and therefore anything that 
two intensities is „ •?--- - ^ , which is constant.] diminishes the tuigescence increases the power of 

J(i-A) i-A bendingheliotropically; and as bright illumination di- 

Wiesner -might connect the heliotropic facts with his minishes turgescence, it may be expected to increase the 
observations on the amounts of longitudinal growth under heliotropic sensitiveness. This is such a contradiction to 
different intensities of light (Monograph, Part ii. p. 12 his explanation of our results and to other statements of his, 
and following pages); but this is only pushing the diffi- that I should be inclined to think that I have misunderstood 
culty one step further back. The fact remains that the him. But we have on the same page (p. 83) our obser- 
way in which growth is checked by light does not re- vations explained as the result of the increased " capacity 
semble the effect of light on photographic paper, but is for growth ** caused by darkness, while his own observa- 
more like the effect of light on sensitive animal tissues.* tions are explained by diminished turgescence, which must 
Sachs and his..pupil Mtiller Thurgau made known long Imply diminished capability for growth as its chief result, 
ago the important phenomena of ” Nachwirkung," or if Wiesner explains his own observations correctly, he 
after-effect. If a plant is laterally illuminated for a certain cannot explain ours, and therefore his criticism is deprived 
time and then placed in the dark, the curvature will be of all force.* 

continued In the same direction as though light was still Geotropism^Sensitiveness cf Root-Ups to Gravitation. 
acting on it. Or if, instead of being darkened, it is simply _if the extreme tip of a root (1 to I’S mm.) be cut off, 
turned round, so that the direction of the light is reversed, the root will continue to grow vigorously, but it ceases, „or 
the plant will go on curving in the direction in which it almost ceases, to be gcotropic.* We concluded tbat-when 
has begun to do so, in spite of the light now illuminating ^ root is placed horizontally, the force of gravity acts on 
the opposite side. This phenomena we compared with the tip, and a stimulus is transmitted to the growmg part of 
the after effect of Ught on the retina. But Wiesner wiU the root, causing it to bend down. And that accordingly 
not allow this comparison, chiefly because he finds an when the root-tip is destroyed the root is incapabfo of 
analogy between the after effect of light on plants and the receiving the stimulus of gravitation. Wiesner diffbn 
photo-chcmical induction of Bunsen and Roscoe (Wics- entirely from this point of view, and believes that the 
neris Monograph, i. p. 66). But we may just as well say aiminished geotropism of the poinUeas roots is simply due 
that the effect of light on the reUna is comparable to photo- their diminished activity of growth due to the inju|y. 
(ftiemical induction. We should then be able not only to i ]|,ve elsewhere treated this question experimentally* 
jay that Ught may in some respects act in a similar way »na have been able to show that if the tip is not cut fff 
on plants and animals, but (thanks to Wiesner) we should roots may be very severely injured in other ways, so^tbat 
be able to form a theory as to why this is so. tHe growth is greariy retarded, that they arc never- 

. In the ’‘ Power of Movement" we recorded pur belief theless capable of geotropic curvature. I have thus shown 
that pJants are sensitive to the successive contrast of light that Wiesner’i explanation of the facts cawfot be the 
and darkness, and this seems to us another point of re- right one, since mere retardation of growth is nqt n$- 
. semidance betweeir the s^sitiveness of plants and animals, cient to account fw loss of geotropism. 

Thm, pl»t» wUch have beoi uiioatd to tho doyhght SmiiOMiua iif Sail-llft.—la"H k Powor of Kvrfh 

did not boconio w qiiickljr hdiotninc at Othori, which we tbowod that the dpt of roola aia tdimdllMd 

had hoot kepf in datlioeta Again, conintcntly with , neadiar manna bvthe contInHd contact of Malt 
thi. riar, w. atb^ the Mijchy efccl. of inla- ^M«d tLtnted to one tide 

tretnoUpof fliewot. It wat fcimd that tho iwd cwvtKl 

"mhmpecttothc.ffitct.ofiniaailt«ntJiCi>t. 

4tot that the hdiobopiim prodocod. VhMnMM* 

■ gt fiottirw fii OM Scdki th»t iiiA«kd(A vhktsttly dtpeiil* re'lfo ' ! '’Pnm Ctep. s.*: fht toil|lnd weAHbiiiif.WliMs 

jh|f(iE«tprjpcnlmofia«Hoil||wtboHr. V } |K>iqt bduetoClMicykL e * ./ 
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away from the lide on which the card was fastenedj so 
that iis some cases the root made complete loops by its 
coatinued curved growth. We believe that the tips of 
are sensitive to contact, and that when a root meets 
with an obstacle in its way the pressure on one side of the 
tip causes the growing part of the root to grow more 
rapidly cn the side of the obstacle, and thus curve away 
from it. It is conceivable that a root should curve away 
from an obstacle, owing to the forcibli' bending of the 
root, just as any other ductile object would give way when 
forced against a fixed object It was frotr observing roots 
bending away from' fixed obstacles pltced in' the way of 
their growth that we were led to suspect that the curvature 
was not due to forcible bending, but to a special kind of 
curvature, due to stimulus transmitted from the sensi' 
tive tip. 

Wiesner confirms our facts, but differs entirely in his 
interpretation of them. His explanation rests on certain 
facts observed by us, namely, that if the extreme apex of 
a root be wounded on one side by an oblique cut with a 
rasor, or by a touch with lunar caustic, the same curvature 
occurs as when pieces of card are attached. Wiesner be¬ 
lieves that the spirits of wine contained in the shellac 
varnish which was used in many of the experiments to 
fasten on the cards, injures the root on one side, and that 
this accounts for the curvature which «e ascribe to con¬ 
tact. But Wiesner’s criticism is incomplete on this point 
He takes no notice of the experiments in which we used 
thick gum, instead of shellac varnish, for attaching the 
pieces of card to the tips of the roots. It is difficult to 
believe that gum injures the roots, since gum by itself 
fwoduccs no effect; and it seemed pretty clear that it was 
the card, and not the gum, which acted, for when, as often 
occurred, the gum absorbed water and swelled up so that 
the card was separated from the root, no effect was pro¬ 
duced Nor does Wiesner mention our experiment in 
which the shellac varnish was not attached directly, but to 
a small piece of gold-beater's skin applied to the root. 

If Wiesner’s view is correct, then since the thick shellac 
varnish which we used hardens on the surface in a few 
minutiw, it is clear that the injury to the root must take 
phee in this short period. This however has not been 
ihown to be the case.- * 

Wiesner makes a great point of an experiment in which 
te causes small jucces of wood (p. 144} and sand to ad- 
sere, by pressing them against one side of the root-tip 
without using shellac: under these circumstances he says 
hit no curvature took place. This experiment does not 
teeta to me so important as Wiesner would have us be- 
iieW, but for reasons given in the next paragraph I defer 
'fitther discussion of the whole question. 

A few words must be given to some of Wiesner’s other 
Mperiments on this subject. He caused roots to grow 
tfgathst various more or less yielding objects In such a 
way that he could estimate the pressure “i^inst the root- 
til^ and found that the root did not bend from the tough- 
obstacle till the pressure is sufficient came Ibtcible 
Here Wtesnei's experunents Seem not to be quite 
ffedclurive, and I have begun 10 make eaperiments which 
i'bppo wtii prove to be crucial. But I have been oblt^ 
ba»use pf the curious want of sensteivtiness ip 
ff- font which- has occurred iii a large propor- 
^ Qf ihe baahi tried.. 1 bavercptii^ted the. experinmat of 


fastening on pieces of sand-paper with shellac to one side 
of the root-tip, and in the large majority of cases no cur¬ 
vature en^u^. 1 have no means of knowing what the 
meaning of this failure may be (I am inclined to believe 
it is owing.to the experiments being made in the winter), 
but it is clearly useless to pursue the experiments with 
such abnormal material. 

Wiesner seetns to be in doubt whether or not the cur¬ 
vature of the root away from the injured side implies that 
a stimulus travels from the sensitive tip to the growing 
part of the root, whether, in fact, the injury to the root 
acts as a stimulus. The alternative proposed by Wiesner 
(p. 145), and which he thinks more probable, is that in 
consequence of injury, " the uninjured part of the root 
gets into a state which directly increases its capability of 
growth without any stimulus coming into action.” Wies- 
uer’s conception of stimulus (“ Reiz ”) is not quite easy to 
understand, thus, for instance his definition of *‘Reiz’' 

(“ Elemente der Anat. und Physiol, dcr Pdanzen,” 1881, 
pp. 249^ 250) is an “ influence whose mechanical effi¬ 
ciency (Leisting) is out of proportion to the resulting 
mechanical effect. A stimulus in this sense does not 
directly cause the movement, it merely releases the 
efficient forces, just as the pressure of a finger on th) 
trigger of a gun produces the explosion indeed, but 
stands in no relation to the force with which the ball is 
driven through the barrel.” In accordance with this 
definition he describes (**Anatomie," p. 253) the nocturnal 
(nyctitropic) movements of the leaves of Robtnia as 
** a phenomenon of stimulation (Reiz-erscbcinung) depend¬ 
ing on differences of Turgor.'’ Again, in his present 
work (“ Bewegungsvermogen ") he gives (p. 25) a defini¬ 
tion of Reiz,” which is essentially the same as that 
already given. He adds, however, the characteristic of 
transmission to lus definition ;—-"Every irritable part has 
the power of transmitting the stimulus to neighbouring 
parts which are also usually irritable.’’ He goes on to 
say that the sleep-movements of leaves do not.realise the 
characteristics of a Reiz-Erscheinung, thus contradicting 
what he says in bis other work.* >\^ether we talpr the 
first or the second definition, it seems surprising that 
Wiesner should doubt that the curvature of a root when 
its tip is injured is a phenomenon of stimulation. If it 
were, as Wiesner is inclined to believe, the direct mechani¬ 
cal effect of the injury, the result would be curious; 
for if injuring one side of the root causes inaeased 
growth on the same side as the injury, it is clear that 
injuring both sides symmetrically ought to increase the 
whole growth of the organ. And accordingly when the 
tip is cut off by a section perpendicular to the axis of the ' 
root, its growth ought to be acce&rated; which would be 
dhrectly contrary to the results of Wiesneris experiments 
on this point. 

Synutnetrical injury to the tip looked at from our point 
bfview^ could not of course be expected to lead to conse- 
qdenen of this sort. 

The next chapter,in Witiner's book begins with the 
tl^estioff of *'spontimeout” nutations, and under thin 
heading occur the hook-like curvatures of the ends, of 
sbodli of Am; elopsis. This curvature Wiesner con^dirs 

->It Mtisk to ns loconccIvsUe ihM awtnului Aswid act likHKOtly ly 
iwoiUelliiiaoni m UaaidcaL 
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to bo due to the weight of the end of the shoot; we 
ascribed It to epinsstyi because on horisontal and inclined 
branches the hooked tip does not necessarily point verti' 
cally downwards, but is often horizontal, or points upwards 
(Power of Movement, p. aya). Wiesner on the other 
hand states that all the ends of shoots observed by him 
at the season when the Ampclopsis is growing vigorously 
pointed downwards ; this fact would gain in value if it 
were stated that the obseivations included horizontal 
branches. On the same page be remarks that the down> 
ward directed shoot often goes far beyond the vertical, 
and this, as well as the vertical position seen in other 
irase-S is explained by "Zugwachsthum’’ (te. ‘‘growth 
produced by strain ”), due to the weight of the shoc^. 
How this can possibly be the case is not explained. 

Dia^e/ioirapism.—The power possessed by many leaves 
of placing themselves at right angles to the direction 
of incident light was called Tramversal Neltotropismus 
by A. B Frank; we have called it diaheliotropism, partly 
for the sake of convenience and of uniformity in nnmen- i 
clature, and partly because our view does nnt exactly 
coincide with Frank’s. Wiesner asserts positive!) that 
diaheliotropism does not exist, and that all the phenomena 
can be explained as the result of the balance of ordinary 
forces, positive and negative, heliotropism, positive and 
negative, geolropism, epinasty, hyponasty, weight, &c. 

The main features of Wiesner’s explanation are as 
follows We are supposed to have a vertical bud whose | 
leaves are bending epinastically down towards the bori- 
zontal position, which they ultimately assume when the 
light comes vertically from above. In this stage of growth 
before the position of the leaves is determined by that of 
the light, Wiesner speaks of the possibility of a balance 
being struck between epinasty and apogeotropism. But 
hbatkk {Iht. ZdUtng^ 1873, p. sz) has long ago shown the 
iapozsibUity of a balance being struck between a con¬ 
stant force like epinasty, and a fwce (and this would 
nipply to apegeotrofnsm) which varies with the position of 
ibe organ with ragard to the horizon. 

To continue Wiesner’s explanation: when the pint is 
wposed to a zenith illumination, the leaves bend down- 
wrards owing to aphcliotropism, and if truly apheliotropic, 
would continue to bend till they pointed vertically down¬ 
wards. But Wiesner believes that the light, besides 
enusing apheliotropic movement in the leaves, has the 
power of checking their apogeotropism. If therefore the 
leaves in moving downwards go beyond the horizontal 
ppsition, they become obliquely illuminated, and accord- 
si^ly the light being weaker, the inhibition of apogeo- 
ftropism is lessened, and the leaves rise up. What occurs 
if the leaves, in this upward movement, go beyond the 
borizontal is not explained, for in this case also the apo¬ 
geotropism would be diminished. To explain this it 
would be necessary to make more assumptions as to the 
variations in apbeliotrepismdue to the varying obliquity of 
light, and the variations in apogeotropism due to varying 
fmsitions of the leaves with regard to the horizon; and 
no such assumptions made by Wiesner. The fauki- 
ness of Wiest^B expllhation is made clear by the follow¬ 
ing exafn]ple.'^Let us assume that Wiesneria explanation 
bolds good for zenith illuirdnation, and lumiose that a 
aeedlingdicttyledonous [dantunderthesecoa^ioasi) sad- 
denly subject^ to oblique light. Then both that cotyledon 


which is on the illuminated side, and the one on tfab shaded 
side will be obliquely illuminated, therefore, acoosdiog to 
Wiesner, the apogeotropism of both cotyledons will be' 
Increased, and both should rise up; but what really 
happens is that one falls and the other rises. This seems 
inexplicable, unless we suppose that the apheliotroiusm of 
the leaves differs according as the light falls, as shown 
by arrow No. 1 or No. 2 in Fig. 2. 


\ \ 
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FiC 9 —I>Ui;ntm repieieiiting « Medling dteotyledon expcMd to oUiquo 

]i|{ht. h, the hypocotyi, or etellc c,e, (lie eotykdoiu, the umn 

repreieitt the directi m of the light. 

Wiesner’s explanations are also shown to be untenable, 
at least in some cases, by my observations “ On the 
Power possessed by Leaves of placing themselves at Right 
Angles to the Direction of Incident Light ” {Journal of 
Linn. Soc., voL xvni., 1881). I have there shown that 
certain plants are able to place their leaves at nght an^es 
to incident light when removed from the action of apo¬ 
geotropism. These experiments are not discussed by 
Wiesner, and would seem to be inexplicable from bis 
point of view. When engaged in this work on diahelio- 
tropism I was struck with the impropriety of considering 
as heliotropic all movements towards a source of light, or 
all movements away from it as negatively hdiotropic. 
Thus the leaves of Ranunculus^catia move eUber towards 
or from the light (independently of gravitation), according 
as either of these movements is required to place the 
leaves at right angles to the direction of the incident light. 
And it is obviously impossible to call the leaves both 
negatively and positively beliotropic. It is far mere 
rational to call them diaheliotropic, and there is no more 
objection to the use of this term than there is to the tenns 
heliotropism or apheliotroptsm ;'all such terms are con¬ 
fessions of ignorance, and none of riiem exclude further 
research into the phenomena to which they are applied. 

DiageoiropiiPH,~Pia a diaheliotropic oigan is one which 
possesses the power of placing itself at right angles to the 
direction of incident light, so a diageotropic organ is one 
which possesses the power of growing at right angles to 
the line of gravitation. Thus certain underground stem* 
possess the power of growing Horizontally beneath the 
surface, instead of vertically upwards, like most stems. 

In Wiesner’s few remarks on this subject, he completely 
ignores Elfving’s remarkable paper on horizontally-grow* 
tug rhizomes, which we especially reforred to, and which 
is by far the most striking evidence which we posKsafo 
favour of the existence of dis^otroptsm. 

Hjnirotropism.--¥fidt» have the power of bcn^a| 
i towards a wet surikce^ and we have shown, that when 
the tip of the root w covered with a layer of grease, Um 
root does not usually bend towards the wet from 

which we inferred ttot the seqiitiveBess to mohftnre ib* 
sides In the tip. Wteiner behey** that the bscbtcneirt «b 
which the tip of the root is sii^eete^ IcMtos tM Potire^ 
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ol girtfinb of the root, aod that the loss of hydrotropiam 
IS a ottaasqueaeo of the loss vigoroas growth in the root, 
this IS pfsctieally the same criticism as that which 
Wlentf has apphed to ouf views on geotropism > namely] 
that the lessened rate of growth caused by the injury to 
the ptmcUtm vtgetohonts interfeies with the power of 
geottopic curvature 

WlesUer haS] however^ himself observed the fact that the 
lesi turgtscent roots axe those which seem to exhibit hydro 
trqiusm best, and as want of turgescence would certainly 
interfere with normal growth, fully as much as the gre ise 
on the tips of the roots, Wiesner $ criticism seems to be 
ctmsiderably weakened 

In a notice of the present extent, it would be impossible 
to notice all Wiesnei's experiments and arguments, many 
of whidi possess much intercbt To do so, would require a 
whole volume such is Wiesner has devoted to the subject, 
and to which I must refer those who wish to be better 
acquainted with bis views Finally, I would ask those 
who do so, not to forget to refer to The Power of Move* 
ment in Plants, for it is only by studying the two books 
together, that an adequate opinion on the questions at 
issue can be formed 1 uakcis Dakwin 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

CAUtUgM of the Ba/rachia, Salunha and hmudUa tn 
tki LoiUetton of thi Brtitsk Museum By George 
Albert Boulenger (I ondon Punted by Order of the 
Trustees, 1882) 

This volume is a proof of the steady though rapid pro* 
gress which our great Natural History Collection is 
malung^ and is a token as well that under the present 
keeper of the Zoological Department, the stoics of speci 
mens wtU be made fully available for iicientibc reference 
To the working zoologist there can be no more acceptable 
gift than such carefully compiled catalogue^, ind by the 
puUication of such the collection itself not only indirectly 
but even directly benefits, for an interest is awakened in 
the objects described, 'ind thereby the stream of dona 
turns b^ins to flow The first edition of this Catalogue, 
pttUuhed m 1858, contained the description of some 283 
spectcfe and the collection consisted of some 1691 speci* 
mens The present edition contains the description of 
800 specieiL of which the British Museum possesses 522, 
represented by some 469s specimens The first edition, 
by Dr Guntherf witbout doubt gave a great impulse to 
the study of the tailless Batrachians, and as a result it is 
now oat of date For the present edition Dr Gunther has 
been fortnnate in securmg the services of Mr Boulenger, 
the assistant naturalist in the Royal Museum of Belgium, 
and exceedingly well has the latter accompluAed bis task. 
The dMsificatton adopted is based on that of Mr £ D 
Cope; homewhat modified, and biologists in general wdl 
be ffleased to know that this classification seems to bar* 
monjawnot only with the natural affinities of the genera, 
but i9th.all that u known tS the geographical distnbu- 
tioQ, development, and phvsiology of the group The 
0^ sariom objection urged against it is the supposed 
ddneidty of BscertniniDg on the recent specimens the 
oeteaiqgioa] obaractm, without sacrificing,one er more 
spenunma, but, asMr Boulenger asserts,lirequunsoai^ 
a nedeenteskiU and two or three dean incuiona to reveu 
aV the required secrets of the structure of the vertebne 
^e ioqiortant feature m this catalogue is that we find 
account of all the known specun of the gma, ao 
eadcal possesses the ment ofnng a 
MOpmii and fethnoindfcates the species which am 
JgSSfVth* Wnttohal coUectioik There ts also i very 
bqpnn^ madn in the descrljdiont of the 


iatvalferms, and somctiines these are figured, the collect' 
ing of these fbims we trust may receive a fresh stmuilut 
from the pubbcation of this work 
Mr Boulenger well merits the confidence with which 
Dr Gunther writes that *‘mologists will thankfully 
acknowledge the industry and ability with which the 
author has performed hia difficult task 
It only remains to add that this catalogue is lUttstsatad 
With numerous woodcut illustrations, and with thirty lithw> 
graphic plates 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
[7 he FdUer dpu not hold humtlf resfionsthle for eftmotu tx^etsod 
ly his corrt pondtuts Ntither can he undertake to robau, 
or to cot rt pond with the vn/ert of repetted mamtertfit 
Ao notice IS taken of anonymous commumcaitons 
\_ne Ldttor ut^enfty requests torrespondenis to he^ their letters 
os short as possthk The piessurt on hs tpace u sogreai 
that It IS VHposuhle oih noise to ensure the appeannee evem 
of communications centasning lateresiinp and novel finis ] 

On the Conservation of Solar Energy 
With your permission I should like to offer a few remarks 
upon the interesting raper of l)i C William biemeiw on tbw 
“ConservaUon of boW Energy, puhli htd in NatuHB (vol 
XXV p 440) Ihe inun hypt thesis upon which that paper is 
based t^t of n fan like action of the sun, is not improbable, 
nor are the consequences dtaun tUegical, if ne cuulireasonahly 
imagine space to be ocsupied by suLb condensed moleculea as ho 
supposes That sjaceis everyuhere occupied ly matter, there- 
is no just reason to drabt The hy| othcsis of an ether, spasifi* 
tally distinct from matter is 1 {.ntuitous assumption, and on* 
of the last surviving rtlics f eit^hieenth century sueace Unless it 
can be poved tliat htgMy disintrgiated matter is positsvaly 
incapable of conveying light vibrations, there is no warnnt fet 
assigmng this duty to a dtstintl form of substance But that 
matter exists in outer space in the same conditions tut in th» 
planetary atmo pheres is certunly iiiqiobnble Its duty as a 
conveyer of radiant vibrations seema to require a fat greater 
tensity, and its disintegration is urolmbly extreme 
If wc oiisume, then, that matter exists tbronghout the univerlus 
here ns condensed spbere<-, there as highly rarefied mbstance^ 
with the atmospheric envelopes of the spheres t,radually shading 
off into theexce sively rare matter if mid space another hyn> 
thesis may be deduced, somewhat different to that offered by Lhr 
Siemens The views which Idesirc 'opresent havelicenalready 
published, but they seem worthy of repetitiontneotineottoawitb 
bis solar theory 

On the Nebular hypothesis, the matter of the sun wa» once 
disseminated tbi lugh space GravUative attractinn boa, thee^ 
fore, had a dr ul le effect 1 he greater portion of this auUter u 
now drawn tO|,eiher into a contracted maiv. The reuaining 
portion yet occupies outer space tn a far more raiehed- condaton 
than the origuial But an important consequence attenda the 
condensation and rarefaction of gases This 1, that condensed 
gases become heated, rarefied gp vs cooled, and this without the 
aid of Iwat exchange with outer material In the one case a 
por*V)n lit the absolute heat of the gas, formerly latent, becomes 
sensible, in the other a portion of the sensible heat becomes 
latent If originally the absolute heat conteiits and the tempe* 
ratures were mike equal, condenvatiCft and rarefaction would 
not, of ibemKlves, chimes the heat contents, but they wi uid 
change the temperatures In condensation, the latent heat le 
redaced, the sensible heat increased, ai d the teoipeiatnre r»e$. 
In corafectioa the opposite effect is produced, and the lempcreture 
falls 

UnageniHdentioB applns as well to the prohlem of the con- 
dsttMttoi^ dl nebulous as of terrestrial gnus The cmet of 
Cddnstsoa of neholoau^ into ^ dense sphere, must be a cona 
ndttdlde |tte in temperatnie if there be no duHnittion of abaolite 
Ihe effeot of rarefaetioiiof the remamfeg UMtea 
of saaosmaKt be a decrease in tempesalsm Thus ith 4 wm 
outMW oC hMl from the sun had been pievcnted dnrmg its doib^ 
dinsatfeiv^-eTentaal result mukt have been that the sua and 
die matter bf odt«ra|«m would have eantinued equal, nan fee 
meiei id abaolntelMU confents, and yet hav« become iaunipiMly 
different in tempehdute ^ v 

And from this must have Come another interesting result, 
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MBMiIjf that their dwree of diaintegiatioa would eontiiwe the 
lane; There could be no more dwnlcal oombination in the 
•UB, IT thus retaining ail its heat, thanin tberarematter of apace. 
For diemlcal condenaatiou to tim place the beat contents must 
be reduced- An equal degree of absolute heat signifies an equal 
motive vigour of perticl^ and it is tbii motive vigour which 
enaUes them to resist chemkal attraction. It may be suppomd, 
however, that in dense matter the ebenucal attiawon vrould be 
more effective from its increased energy through contiguity. Yet 
this is sn erroneous idea; there U no real greater eontigui^ 
between the particles of dense than of rare matter. In noth 
cases, the particles'sre brought incessantly into absolute contact 
throi^h their vibrations. 'Hie number of contacts of dense as 
compared with rare matter may be millions to one, but that can 
have no effect upon the result If the diemical vigour be stronger 
than the vibratory vig.iur it will overoome it in the contact; i? it 
.fail to • - 


tition of contacts cannot materially aid thisreauk. 

Thus all substances of equal absolute heat must be equal in 
degree of chemical integration, whatever their degrees of tensity 
or oindensation. But the assumed equality of absolute heat 
cannot continue between dense and rare gases. The sen-.ible 
beat of the den^e gas tends to radiate out into the chilled rare 
gas A constant and vigorous effort to equalise temperatures 
taVea pi ice. Witli every outflow of radiant heat from a •.phere 
into s^ce the absolute heat of the particles of the sphere dc* 
cm 6', that of the rare matter of space increa es. The 
absolute heat contents grow more unequu with every step to¬ 
wards equalisation of temperatures. Consequently a variation 
in chemical condition arises. The loss of heat by the sun, for 
instance, reduces the vibratory resistance to attraction, and with 
every such loss chemical molecules of greater complexity are 
formed. This heat is radiated into space. Probably tome 
portion of this radiant heat is anested and becomes loosl heat 
In the roatto: of space. If so tbe heat vi^ur of this matter 
increases, disintegration ma>t ensue, and the increasing chemical 
condensation in tbe sun must be matched by an increasing 
chemlcil disintegration in outer matter. 

During the myriad years of »otar condensation, this process of 
heat-outnowr has been continuous, so that now, despite its great 
excess of teinparaiure, the absolute heat of solar matter must 
be far below that of an equal mass of the matter of outer space. 
Can the heat thus lost by the sun be recovered ? If it could, 
the solar heat emi>sions might continue indefinitely. Dr. 
Siemens' hypothesis offers a method of recovery. If the matter 
of outer space is draw n into the solar atmosphere by such a pc^r 
inflow IS he supples and subjected to the vigorous condensing 
influence of solar gravity, its volume must be yen greatly de¬ 
creased, and much of its latent best become sensible. And aa 
its absolute heat-contents are far in excess of those of solar 
muter, the result of such emdensation mu»t be a high degree 
of temperature, and a continual replacement of the radiated 
belt of the sun. Without any chemical integration taking place 
in this inflowing matter, the solar temperature may be kept up 
by its mere condensation, and by rendering awiwble Its great 
cxce-8 of absolute beat With chemical integtation, and the 


by its mere condensation, and by rendering awiwble Its great 
cxce-8 of absolute beat With chemical integtation, and the 
consequent much greater condensation, of course the beat- 
yielding effect must be muoh more considerable. 

This inflow of outer matter to the sun is, in Dr. Siemens' 
hypothesis, rendered passible 1^ a continuous outflow of solar 
matter to outer tn^ thus carrying subsunce of low heat 
energy to be mingled with the rarefied exterior matter, whose 
neat energy is thereby somewhat reduced. Such a process, 
hosrever, has In it sotoetUng of the flavour of perpetual motion. 
Tim sun is giving and taking, qnd its receptions may be equal to < 
iti emistimn. It wtndd thus constitute a machine vleldiiig power 
to, and re^blng poiver—to be again yielded—from the same 
substance. Yet these is another element in the case, which xe- 
Ueves it of this mspidous perpetual motion flavour. If the son is 
eoMtantlydIinging off ihre matter at a tan^t from its upper 
atmosphere, there mn-t be a reaction upon me rotatory energy 
of the solar sphere. It must be gradually losing its energy of 
rotation, with extreme slowness^ of eoum^ skiDe the vndgfat 


Undu this title Dr. C. W. Stemeos, on March a, preseitted 
to the Royal Society a ]»per. which Is published in NATVtt, 
voL xxv. p. 440. Tberein, after notlciim the hypotfaesea pro* 
posed by Meyer, Helmhoitc, and Sir William ^mnsom to 
explain the maintenance of solar beat, be endeavonri to shovr 
how the energy apparently lost by radiation from the stin Into 
space, may be gathered up and restored to the centre of our 
system. TUs he conceives to be effected through .the interveq- 
tmn of attenuated matter diffused throughout spaoe, whidi Is 
tbe recipient of the radiated energy, and is continuously absorbed 
and again reflected by the centrifugal action of the sun itself. 
The matter diffused through space he supppiws to Include oxygen 
and nitrogen, hjdrc^en, aqueous vapour, carbon compomds, 
besides solid materials which are probably exhalations from the 
urn, and ot nstitute tbe so-called cosmic dust.* 

In sup|i .rt of thi-. view of an interstellary nature Dr. Siement 


seem aware that its agency in gathering up and restoring to the 
sun its lo.tmduintenerin, has been maintained by these writers. 
Sir William Grove, in his address as President of tbe British 
Association in l866, attempted to find in this interstellar matter 
(whoH nature and relations to OJr atmosphere he had already 
considered in 1843, in his celebrated e^ay on " The Correlation 
of Forces"), a source of solar heal, inasmuch as the sun "may 
condense gaseous matters as it travels ia space, and so heat may 
be produced.” This «nme view suggests the title of " The Fua 
of the Sun," bv Mattieu William*, a book published in i860, 
the ar/ument of which, ns briefly resumed 1^ me in an essay on 
" The Chemical and Geological Relations of the Atroosphm," 
in the American Joumri of Se^ce for May, 1880, ia as 
follows!— 

"The solar heat, according to Williams, U maintained by the 
•un's condensation of the attenuated matter everywhere encoun¬ 
tered by that body in its motion through intersteUar space. The 
irr^ular movanents impressed upon the tun by the varying 
attractions of the planets, btirritig up and intermingling tim 
different Mrata of the solar atmosphere, and producing the great 
perturbattons thaein, of which the telescope affords eviffenoe, 
are, in his hyp ithesis, the efficient apnts in the process. The dif¬ 
fuse matter or etha, whidi is the recipient of the bcat-iadia* 
tions of tbe universe, is therebyidrawn into the depths of the solar 
moss; repelling thence the previously condensed and thamally- 
exhausteJ etba, it becomes oompret.sed and gives up its heat, 
to be, in turn, iti-elf driven out in a rarefied and cooled state, 
and to absorb a fresh supply of heat, which he supposes to be, 
in this way, taken up by the ether, and again concentrated a»l 
redistribute by tbe suns of the antverse.'i 
The astronoma must judge between tbe diflhient'views of 
tiie mechanism of what may be calie the process of solar 
respiration in this hypothesis, as put forward by Siemens and 
Wuliams respectively. We may call attention in this conneetkm 
to Newton's "Prineipia,'' book iii., proposition la. 

The views of Grove and of Witlianu., cited in my Mper of 
1880, ore fartbaconsidered in an essay on "Celestial Chiwstiy 
from the time of Newton,” read by me in Novemba, t88f, 
before the Philosophical Socie^ of Cambridge, and reprinted 
from its Proetedmfit both in the Ckmkat Ntm and the Amurican 
Journal e/Sekntt for February, 1S83. A perusal of tUspaper, 
to which Dr. Siemens alludes, will show that Sir Isaac Newton 
1 aoo years ago eonctived tbe existence of an intentenar etli^ 
made up In part from emanations and exhalations from theatmo- 

S berei of tiie earth, tbe planets, aitfi, the sun, and from comets. 

e furthtf conjectured this interstelliiy medium to contain "the 
material principle of life" and " the food of am and planetsi" 
fonddiing "the solary fad," and being csploodyabsorbed by 
the sun "to Conserve his sblalnz.” Htc relatioBS of this Inltr- 
stellaiy matter to terrestrial life 1 have endeavoured to set fortii 
ta the paper just noticed. In connection with Sir WUUam 
Utomson's calculation of the dmtsito of the lominifereas jnecBani 
therein mentioned, the reader js refmied to a recent examinalioD 
of the by P. Gian, In the Annaltn dor 

Ckmk. 1 ^ Till. i>79, in which he condudes that the 
limit or dendty^woeldbe more than 7000 times greater tium (jtat 
calculated 1 ^ Thomson. 


process. We may conceive of a like process hkU 
less marked extent, in tbe large and rapidty vot 


MSS marked extent, in tbe large 
Hteh as Jupiter. 

Philaddphia. U.S. 
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Dr, Siemens hesi in his peptr, further sugeetted that lolar 
ndUHon may effect the diisoeution in interstdlar apace of the 
edmpoands of oxygen with carbon and with hydrogen, so that 
these elements may reach the sun In an uneombined state, ar.d 
there be burned. He « ould thus maVe the sun not only a com- 
preutng-enginet but a fumcce. AVhile such a dissociation in 
outer space IS not impossible, It is to be said that a preliuiinary 
decomposition, followed by reunion in the rolar sphere, would 
in no ww augment the ultimate calorific effect of compression 
there. The elements in the act of dissociation in space woufd 
absorb just as much radiant energy as would be set free by their 
ntbsc^uent combination, so that, whether the solar radiations 
are expended in heating or in dh<ociating the diflhsed matter, 
the final remit in the snn would be the same. It may be further 
remarked, that from what we know of solar chemistry, dis<ocia* 
tion of aqueous vapour and of carbonic dioxide is more hkely 
to taka place in the sun itself than in the cold regions of outer 
space. 

>Vhi]e, tbenfore, his suggested addition to the hypothesis 
seems, if not untenable, nnnecessaiy, we are grsteful to Dr. 
Siemens for again bringing before ua the grand conception which 
dawned upon the mind of Newton, but has found its fuller ex- 

r ision in our own day, and, as 1 hate endeavoured to show in 
papers already notictd, gives us the elements of a rational 
Physiology of the Univere, T. Sterry Hont 

Montreat, Canada, April 3 


Thi two preceding letters by American men of bcienee* f well- 
known position, grant one of the three postulates upon which 1 
grounded my solar plan, that of apace filled with attenuated 
matter; they do not object to the second, and all-important one 
of the equatorial outflowing current; Lut they call in question 
the necessity of the third, that of dissociation of attenuated 
matter in space by means of arrested solar eneigy. Both my 
critics think dissociation in space unneceiaary for the main- 
tenanee of solar ener», or as Dr. Steiry Hunt very cltarly puts 
it: ** Whether the solar radiations are expended in hiaiing or in 
dusceuUitu the diffused matter, the final reault in the ^un would 
tethesame.» 

I would be diaposed to agree with this dictum if taken as an 
ahetract pro|^iiion, but 1 do not think that my critics can have 
aabjcctea their view to calculation, the keystone without which 
the arch of speculation cannot I e contidered as secure. We 
know by experimental evidence that stellar space, and the matter 
filling it, are intensely cold, as proved by the winler-temperalure 
of the pdar r^ions; moreover water exposed even in the tropics 
to free radiation while insulated from the warm earth, freetes to 
a cOMiderable thickness during a single night. 

Let ns suppose that the attenuated matter in space has a 
temperature or 160” on the ab<^oIute rcale <being 114''^ below tbe 
frecsim^int of water), and that it is 3000 times more rarefied 
than when it reaches by adiabatic comparison the • olar photo- 
ophere. The rise ol temperature due to this comj res ion must 
be aegordliv to Rankire’a w ell-known formula— 




‘ '*9 ME 163a* ah'olute, 


and this would make the solar photosphere 1358’ on the Centi¬ 
grade sale; this temMrature i* quite inadequate to produce the 
lolur Inminosity, which must require onp equalling, tbougb 
prohebly not exceeding that of the electric arc. 

-comprttsion of the attenuated atmosphere up 

density (which according to mort authorities 


to 


do^jkct eacc^terrmititol atoMMpherudeMit^^^ there would still 


n the predicament that although a higher maximum tern- 
peratue could be reached by compressioii, very little of the heat 
dtt« to It cotlild bh spared for the purpose of Vndlation, without 
sacrificiqg the potslbility of disporing of the refrigersted gases 
ac^ into apace. Tbe refrigerated gases would bb^ the law of 
•^toavitatfon to a much greater extent than the heated {&• 
gare% and would certainly not pars away into kpace, 
act^ upon by a comlderable extraneous force. The mere 
peinfe of the solar orb duongh apace at a malestie pace whl^ 
dbas net exceed one quarter w our orbital velocity, could not 


pibduce su^ a result, and ever, tbe fan action edvoci^ 

^ Thfieeodditiotoaaio eatirely dianged'if we astume, in addl- 
Iwilb^i^bitle ce m ptu i s te n and rheqiaitfieD, a further aburce 


of beat (och as is produced in ccmlustion. Oi e pound of 
hydrogen deve'ops in burning about 60,000 heat unito, and one 
pound of mariih gas 34,000 heat units; in my article upon this 
lulnect, publishra in the April numler of ihtM‘tutotUk Cintury^ 
1 showea that if only one-twentieth portion of the gases stream¬ 
ing in upon the polar surfaces at the 1 ace of ico feet a secoi d 
were combustible gaae«, they could produce an amount of heat 
more than sufficient to account for the entire rolar lodiaticn as 
determined by Herscbcl and Pcuillct. 

Ihere is no reason for iupposing that the instreamlnp gases 
wculd penetiate beyond the tolar } botospbere; they would fla-h 
into combustion whenever thetr temperature by adiabatic com- 
pres-ion had reached the limit of s^ntaneous ignition wilhcut 
the presence of an igniting sol'd, a point vhich, if determined 
experimentally, would give a ilue to the real vapour denrity of 
the photosphere; and after reaching tbe point of disscciation, 
combustion would continue in the meature of the abi traction <n 
heat by radiation, thus producirg a vast accumulation of igneous 
matter of comparatively low density. This would flow on, in 
the manner of a floating body, above the denser gases or vapours 
forming put of the permanent body of tbe sun, ton vdis the- 
equatorial regions, whence it wiuld te propelled into space at a 
temperature exceeding to some extent that of tbe inflowing gases 
after compression, but before combustion, thus uding, instead 
of rctuding tbe supposed solar fan action. 

Ihe fan-aciion itself would be produced, no doubt, at the 
expense of solar rotation; but, in order to appreciate this re¬ 
tarding inflaence at its true value, it nmst be boine m mind that 
the flow of gases once established has only to be changed m 
direction; the velocity acquired by the 11 flowing gases is simply 
transferred to the outflowing ennent diminished by sn amount 
of rotative force sufficient to cover firictional retardation. Tbe 
very interestmg leading uticle in last week's Naturx, regarding 
the solar observations ui Amenca, during the Ia<it eclipse*, now 
published for the first time, famishes an unexj ectetl and most 
striking corroboration of the solu fan-action which 1 had ven¬ 
tured to put forward asaneecstary comequenceof solar rotation 
in space filled with attenuated matter, 

1 am well aware that my paper read befoie the Royal Fociely 
does scant justice to tho<ewno have devoted much time ard 
ingenuity to the subject of solar phyrics, and that, moreover, 
many points of considerable interest connected vith the views I 
advocate have been indicated only, instead of having teen fully 
developed; but, on tbe whole, 1 thought it wax 1 ettcr to piment 
ray views m mere outline before an audience well acquamted 
with our prerent information regarding <o)ar physics, and wnh 
only half an horn's tune at their dispwsa]. 

'fhe elaboraticn of such a subject would necessitate the writing 
of a book ralhtr than of a paper, and perhaps Dr. Sterry Ifnnt, 
who has already done so much to elucidate our present know- 
le^e of solar physics, may be induced to exttnd bix labours in 
this direction. C. W. SIEMENS 

12, Queen Anne’x Gate, Westminster, April 26 


Silurian Foxaila in the North-West Hlghlande 

My friend, Mr. Hudleston, in his letter on the Silurian fossils 
in the North-western llighloLds, states very chariy a point 
which at tbe present time U of tbe htehest importance to all 
students of the metamorphto rocks. Ir it can -be proved that 
the Dmess limestone, which contains undoubted tow er Silurian 
fossils, is identical with tbe series m We tern Sutherland and 
Rofti^ which Mr. Hudleston terms the quanio-dolonutlc, then 
tbe so-called " Newer Gneiss” must be more recent than it, and 
thus must be a metamorphored representative of tome port of 
tbe Silurian lerics. This would p^ve ihat very great regiemd 
meiamoTj^ism has taken place in ihe latter half of the Pal^toic 
pe^; and that Us mineral condition will not aid us materially 
in detaratittliffi the age of a rock which has once been stratified. 

Bat to ihb MentUy proved ; and is it certain that the Durness 
Ito ifxidn e to more andent than the Newer Gneiss series? 1 have 
not myself bed the opportunity of investigating tbe Dnmese 
Aongh I have examined leveral specimens of its lime* 
•Mae} Adnum the condition of these and my knowledge 
penijtol casw, and of metemMpbie rocks in genera)^ do not 
nesklte to say that X diould nqutre very dear stratigmihioal 
Svldeaeeto^ie I could beUeve the Dome's Umestane to under- 
lie. tbe ** Goetos,” The former to no more metomoriibic 
than are several of tbe Falssordc limesfrmef; tbe latter to alvraye 
^ntttdsratiTi lometimes radur blgbly, metj^morplioBcd. But m 
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^ qaflrtio«doloinitic aerica tbe amount metamorpliisin, tboogb 
the mattflids tie not favourable for its production, ia consider* 
able; and the rock boa a general renen^nce to aome of the 
Impure calcareous bands whTcb are incorporated uith tree schistt 
in the Alpb. 

iNirthcr, although our knowledge doca not at present enable 
UB to speak dogmatically on this point, the weiunt of evidence 
is, in my opinion, strongly against the probability of the Newer 
Gneiss aeries being alter^ Silunan rock. I would even go so 
far as to say that U is such as to throw the onus probtmii on 
those who assert its (comparatively) modem date. For 6ve or 
six years I have been working—I trast without prejudice—at the 
question of the age of metamori^ic rocks, dunng which time 1 
hove visited typical districts in Cornwall, Wale% Scotland, and 
the Alps; and in every case have been driven to the lame con- 
dnsion, namely, that wherever extensive regional metamorphistn 
exists, the antiquity of the rocks is very great, so that they are 
probably anterior to the Cambrian period. 1 fully expect that 
when the Durness region is closed scrutinised, it will be found 
that this foibiliferous limestone is faulted down against the meta 
morphic series, exactly (for instance) as the so*called Devonian 
rocks of the Lisaid are faulted against the '‘hornblende schists” 
of that distnot, and are a remnant, thus preserved, of a more 
modern and w:de*spread series. Any geologist who would 
settle this point for us would be entitlm to our gratitude, but to 
do it will require no ordinary conjunction of qualtficauvns ; for 
he must be a practised microveupist, a skilled worker in the field, 
and a man who cares for truth more than for the traditions of an 
office, or even hu awn ureconceived opinions. 

23, Denning Road, flampstead T. G. Bonney 


With regard to Mr. Hudleston's letter on the above subject, 
published in Nature (vol. xxv. p. 582), I am glad to say that 
I am still alive, and able to give a )iart, at least, of the desmd 
evidence for connecting the fiurness limestone with the rocks of 
Assynt nnd Erribol. 

Ill the year 1858 I accomfianied Sir Roderick Murchison, 
while on a geological tour in buUierlaiid. During our stay at 
Inchnodamff, one of our excursions led us together up the River 
Traligill. Opposite the place where the spnngs is«e from the 
miniature limestone caverns, about tw'o miles above the bridm, 
I eipied the fonils in dispute—“ orthoceratitespartidly 
weathered out of the doloioitic limestone from which the stream 
issues. So overjoyed was I, that 1 called Sir Roderick to my 
aide by shouting ” Eureka,” as I was a little in advance of him, 
point^ out the fossils tn tUu, and after hammering them out of 
their bed, hooded them to him. The cmunuiaaces of the 
adiievemmt are indelibly impressed on my memory. As I only 
saw these fossils in the field, I am not able to tell to what species 
they belonged { but there can be no doubt of their nature, os in 
my attempt to hammer them out of the rock, one of them was 
broken in such a manner as to expose the septa and the 
tiphnncle. 

On a subsequent visit which I made to Sutherland, I hod the 
good fortune to see the specimen of OrUiottras [Oimtroaras) 
BrongnUrhi alluded to ty Mr. Hodlcstou as "having been 
Jound in the upper quarto-rock of Enibol.” It was in the 
possession of the finder, the late Mr. Clark, of Enibol House, 
;i1bIio kindly allowed me to examine iti Mr. Clark aoeompanied 
me to the place, and pointed out die exact spot where M got 
the specimen—a little to the north-east of Erribol House. 

Chas. W. Peach 

30^ Haddington Place, Edinburgh, April 24 
‘the Magnetic Stormi 

The mOgnetoKraphs at the Kew Observatory were a ItftU 
disturbed abouc it p.m. of the 15th Ibtt. to 7 |i.in. of the 
14th iiiBt. During the they were quid, and mnained so 
up to 11.45 P-n- of the dmnrbaiiee began by on 

increeie of the deeltaatioti. an augmeittation of the horiiomal 
force, and a dinunution or the vt^cnl force. Hie movemnU 
of the decUnomder beeeme gradually more njdd after a mm. 
on the 17th, whilst its oeeUbitimis extended foi^ ami fUtfaer 
from Ua Bon^ position principally tn tin (Erectton of inereoaed 
westerly deduwuon. 

From 4.30 to 9 a.m. the ho riwwa nl fbroe had 'dlaldUied ao 
mndi that the trace frequentljr paaaed dir the tMnr efid ^ 
iqi^ater urea tost fora wttte. Atthiatbae tfaedMbhttutt hev* 
bnm nwe then'OS imn.iiigTt. beltnr ita avera^ vufcfe. 


The minimum of vertical force eocunred at 5.55 a.m,, when 
it waa about 0x7 unita too low. 

From 10 a.m. to noon of ihe 17th the motion of the decUno- 
meter was small, whilst the components of magnetic force were 
rapidly increasing in intensity, until at 0.15 p.m. both traces left 
the photographic sheet in the direction -of augmented force; at 
this time the declination needle merely oadllated rapidly about 
Its ordinary position. 

The horirontal force instrument recommenced to record abont 
2 p.m., and the vertical force about 2.45 p.m.; afterwards the 
movements of all three gradually diminished, and at about 
8 pi,m, the disturbance had died out. 

Daring the i8tb and 19th the magnets remained onafieeted, 
but at 3.45 a.m. of the aoth a second disturbance set in, com¬ 
mencing with a rapid increase of declination, the first awing of 
the magnet earryii^ it nearly a degree to the westward, whence 
it returned at 4.30 a.m. Its mean position waa reached at 6 
a m., and then its oscillatiuns became very fapid, and continued 
so until 2 p.m, after which hour they became leas; but the efiect 
of one disturbance lasted until 7.30 a.m. of the 2iit. 

Both forces were also simnltaneously dUturbed, but their 
movements were much more limited than on Momlay, the ex- 
I tremes being m ihe horizontal ‘04 mm.iqgrs., and tn the vertical 
0*3 mm.mgrs. only. * G. M. WHIPPLE 

Kew Observatory, April 24 


Colour Perception 

While working at diy-plate photogiaidiy in a ruby light, 1 
noticed that when any Iignt-coloum article, such os the hand, 
was rapidly moved, it appeared of a brilliant greenidt-Une, 
in which blue predominate, while, when slowly moved, it 
appeared of the same colour es the other objects in the room. 
Seeking for an explanation, led me to recognise a new fact about 
colour perception which may be of mteres* to your readers. The 
reason of the hand appearing blue when in rapid motion was 
because the continual use of tne red light had fatigued ,that part 
of the retina responsive to it, and the light reflected from the 
hand impinging for a very short time on the retina, was not 
strong enough to excite the sensation of red, but was quite sufii- 
cient for blue, the nerves responding to this colour having been 
rendered acutely sensitive by complete rest. To test this hypo¬ 
thesis, I obtained some dark blue glass and applied it to the 
window of the dark room, removing the red. On repeating the 
experiment, the eye with its blue sense exhausted, saw rajndly- 
nioving ob^cts readisb. Now from this it is clear that It takes 
a longer time to cause a sensation in an exhaubled than in a 
frebh organ. It also gives a direct proof of Helmholtz's auggeii- 
tinn, "that actual coloured light does not produce sensations of 
absolutely pure colour; that red, for instance, even srfaeucom¬ 
pletely freed from all admixture of white light, still does not 
excite those nervous fibres alone which are senntive to impres¬ 
sions of red, but also to a vay shght degree thooe wbidi are 
sensitive to green, and perhaps to a still smaller extent those 
which are sensitive to violet rays” ("Popular Sdentlfic Lec¬ 
tures,” first serte<>, p. 223). These observations have led me to 
an explanation of a very curious phenomenon brought under my 
no'tce by my friend, Mr. Napier Smith. When discs of 
on whicn blMk spaces have been marked, so that on rotatm die 
eye receives impression.-' of black and white too rapidly to aotiee 
tbe pattern, but too slowly to comUne into a oeatraf grey, the 
routing card appears to be dlstindly coloured, eapeeioUy uphen 
it is looked at without keen atlintion» or u wo may my 
pasdvdy. AH colours may be seen, but red and bine were the 
most distinct to me. I at first thought that the eokMir n^t 
arise out of tbe paper and ink, tbe former bdng .pethops tuitod 
with blue to whiten It in manufacture, and the utter pnfttidfly 
a dork brown; but on looking several times at the rotitiag 
discs, and aoqoMng the power of Icekiog passively the 
of die cotoan could not be so leooMted lor. The frne 
explanation is found, 1 believe^ in the lut that the Mffbtint 
colour argms requira lodger or shorter periods of epalintfett 
bebrerespondliifeo'tiiesHaalai, and that tiiosewUdi cn^b 
die longest perinds also nuin ihe sensetion komit. X MWe 
onlf made very TD^ tria^ but they point dMd 

xjt retpoods qidtikeit to red, so (hot the moet ilMMafini 
lAu «wwrodai*li. a UtUn Oewjpmm 
MM indescribable celowh mnh M nre«e«n in 
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TotettMi, and a hugp amount of block, becaote the red and green 
imprC'Sioiu hare thne to die out, and the blue (the ma^t per* 
•ifltent) remains alone, showing like a fine fluorescent layer ovei • 
lying the disc. I have not at present the time, or I wouM 
attempt to find out the excltation'periods for the different colours 
by this method, and 1 believe that a finer mode of applying it 
might determine the real number of colour'sensations, ana allow 
of a decision being arrived at beln een the theories of Young and 
Bering. J. B. Hannay 

Dispersal of Freshwater Bivalves 
In the late Mr. Darwin’s interesting contribution upon this 
subject (Nature, vol. xxv. p, 529), mention is made of the fact 
that the newts in Mr. Norgate's aquarium ’* frequently have one 
foot caught by a MinaU freshwater bivalve {C)>clas tomta f)." It 
is, perhaps, worth calling your readers’ attention to a |>Assage 
which occurs in Mr. Knapp^s “Journalof a Naturalist ” (2nd cd., 
p. 3161, published in 1829, wherein, speakiog of the newt, he 
says : “ 1 have seen the boys in the spring of the year draw it 
Up by their fishing line'., a very extraordinary figure, having a 
small shell-fish {Tmata cornea) attached to one or all of it*, feet ; 
the toes of the newt having been accidentally introduced into 
the gaping shell, in its progress on the mud at tbe bottom of the 
pool, or decide^y nut In for the purpose of seisure, when the 
animal inhabitant closed the valves and entrapped the toes.. . .” 

This record, coupled with Mr. Noigate^s statement In the 
article referred to, that “ newts migrate at night from pond to 

E nd, and can cross over obstacles which would be thought to 
considerable,” seems to point to the fact that the dispersal of 
bivalves ^ this means is more general than might at first be 
supposed. Frank J. Kowbotkasi 

The Horse in Motion 

In Nature, vol. xxv. p. $91, you notice tbe publication of a 
work entitled “The Horse in Motion,” by Dr. Ktillman, and 
remark: “ the following extiact from Mr. Sranford’s preface 
ahowa the exact part taken by each of those concerned in the 
Investigations,” Will you permit me to say, if the subiequei^Iy 
quoted "extract” from Mr, Stanford's preface is suffered to 
pass uncontradicted, it will do me a great injushce and irreparable 
injury. At the suggestion of a gentleman, now residing in San 
Ftasetseo, Mr. Stanford asked me if it was po.silde to photo- 
graph a favourite horse of his at full speed. I inveniM the 
means employed, submitted the result to Mr. Stanford, and 
•fioomplishcd the work for his private gratification, without 
twnuncration. I subsequently suggested, invented, and patented 
fbemom elaborate system of investigation, Mr. Stanford paying 
tlm actual necessaiy disbursements, exc/utiv/ of the value of my 
tlmCf or my personal expenses. I patented the apparatus and 
the resulting photographs for my own exclusive 
bmfit Upon the competion of the work Mi. Stanford pre- 
aanted me wi^ the apparatus. Never having asked or received 
auy payment for the ^diotographs, other than as mentioned, I 
aeeapM rids os a voluntary gift; the apparatus under my patents 
bch^ worthless for use to any one but myself. Tbern are the 
faaU; and on the hoaes of these I am preparlug to assert my rights, 
449, Strand, W.C., Apnl afi J. Muybridge 

DA/LV W^eATNER charts IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC 

VITE ippend to this notice one of the most important 
ftatemonts hitherto issued from the MeteoroIogtcRl 
Office, from wbieb it wilt be seen that tbe Meteorological 
COQueii ^ve resolved to undertake the preparation of 
' Daily Weaker Charts of the North Ariantic for the 
tikirtm immths coawmencing next August. Tbe scheme 
win, sritheut 4oabt,caUforth« co-operafien equally hearty 
on the pprt of the owners, captains, and offieefs of sailing, 
uess^t and ateamers which cross tbe Atlantic. 

TheSguresof thewreckfetons for the four years ending 
wldijune, 1880, libow a striking dimtiwtion year hy mr, te- 
ndtltigainwuids the gross tows in a steady redumanim 
i8q$fii il^yytofuilniSyp^'So, or less than tetfliidtbiies 

-*-gattribuMbletocauaot#Bnccted 

r the Brkidt coasts, 'ffo attutU 


part of this gratifying result may fairly be claimed as due 
to a gradual improvement in weathei>forecasting and to a 
more intelligent attention now generally given to observa¬ 
tional and instrumental indications of coming storms by 
thoi>e who man our fishing boats and coasting vessels. 
That much, however, yet remains to be done in some 
quarters by disseminating even the merest elementary 
notions of the subject was shown by the lamentable loss 
of hfe on October 14, 1881, on tbe morning of which day 
whole fleets of boats left the harbours and stood out to 
sea in the face of a barometer which had during the 
previous twelve hours gone down more than an inch. 

The object aimed at is better and fuller information 
than IS yet possessed as to the origin, development, and 
progressive movement of the storms which occur over tike 
Atlantic. This information will not only immediately 
benefit seamen, but also promote the science of meteoro¬ 
logy, and thus tend directly to the improvement of rile 
weather forecasts and storm warnings issued to the 
British coasts by rendering easier and more certain the 
interpretation of the first indications of approaching 
changes noted at the western stations in Ireland and 
Scotland. The commencement of tbe observations in 
August next has been happily chosen, it being then that 
observations also begin at the international Arctic sta¬ 
tions, which have been planted by different nationalities 
in Kamschatka, Siberia, Nova Zembla, northern Scandi¬ 
navia, Greenland, and Arctic North America. There 
will thus be brought to bear on the examination of the 
Atlantic storms a fulness of information gathered from 
these floating and stationary observatories which will so 
largely extend the field of observation chiefly on what 
we may call tbe weather-side of Europe, not hitherto 
attainable, which cannot but be productive of solid ad¬ 
vantages to our seafaring population, and to all whose 
material interests may be benefited by a knowledge 
beforehind of weather changes 

The Meteorological Council, however, act wisely in 
warning against being over-san^ine as to the importance 
of the lesults to be obtained by the inquiry they areabout 
to undertake No decidedly great step is lUnely to be 
taken in the improvement of weather forecasting, as re¬ 
gards time and precision, until either of two thiJigs be 
done, namely, till either a cable be laid to NewfoundlBnd, 
Faro, Iceland, and Greenland, or till science has 
taught ns to moor a ship 700 or 800 mites outAin the 
Atl^tic, as a floating meteorological observatory, con- 
nected by cable with the west of Ireland. 

The observations of the temperature of the surface- 
water of the Atlantic it is proposed to make from the 
equator northwards, is one of the most important foatores 
of tbe investigation. By these observations, oonlinuad 
widely and uninterruptedly over a space of thirteen 
months, the great practical question of the bsorinc ^ 
tbe temperature of thd surface>water ctf the AUantic, 
particularly between lat. yl and 50^ on of 

coming seasons, can be investigate, and mffemt theories 
on tbe subject be put to the proof. To talto an 
—it has b^ inquired (Nature, vol. xxi. p. 143) whether, 
whfen the temperature of tbe Atlantic to tbe south-west ot 
the British Islands, is riecidediy above the ncwmal tem¬ 
perature of the season, it don not follow, owing to ^ 
kurgar evapocation and other resulting effects, that AitUtntic 
stotpts take a inore southerly course riian usual in dhoir 
^ ~ acsoss Europe. If the storms of asy nuttoilnr 
an easterly course to southvniiiai^ of (he 
,,, thqt winter will, like the winter « iSyo* 
7 f» be A severe ope i but if, on the other hand, tmie 
Mdidw pursue a course to the aorthwacd, the whiter wlU 
PMUke more or less oftihe mildness of the wsnterwe'bMNi 
JuM-pMsed tlwough. Since the character of T^mwifn - 
Ttpeniils an the Jine_ foUoyed hy Ott ntiniphwfc 
dtiour,4tre«uliath«tiftbe.tMfjki0Clhe 
It on ihe amount ^ imwpnwtiwi ilwna 
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the Atltntic, the general character of the weather of any 
colnitig season may be foxetold. 

The following statement has been issued from the 
Meteorological Office, London :~ 

The Meteorological Council propose to undertake the 
preparation of daily weather charts of the North Atlantic 
Ocean /or the thirteen months beginning on August i in 
be present year, and ending on August 31,1S83. 

" It is well known that the changes of weather which 
we etcpefience are in general caused by atmospheric dis¬ 
turbances, which travel more or less rapidly, and undergo 
more or less modification during their progress. By far 
the larger number of the disturbances which visit the 
British Islands arrive on our shores from the Atlantic 
Ocean, and our earliest information as to any impending 
change is consequently derived from telegraphic reports 
from the Atlantic coasts, especially from the British 
stations at Stornoway, Mullaghmore, and Valentia, and 
occasionally from the Continental observatories at Roch- 
fort and Corunna. But of the origin and previous history 
of these systems we have no sufficient knowledge, except 
in a few isolated cases. 

"The Meteorological Council believe that any syste¬ 
matic information which can be obtained as to the origin 
development, and laws of motion of the atmospheric dis¬ 
turbances which occur over the Atlantic Ocean would 
pomote the science of meteorology and be of immediate 
benefit to seamen traversing the Atlantic Ocean, and 
would tend directly to the improvement of the forecasts 
and storm warnings issued to the British coasts, by ren¬ 
dering the interpretation of the first indications of ap¬ 
proaching changes observed at the western meteorological 
stations more easy and certain. 

" The importance of a systematic study of the weather 
of the North Atlantic Ocean bas long been recognised, 
and series of daily synoptic charts, more or less re* 
sembling those now in contemplation, have been prepared 
at various times, not only by the Meteorological Office, 
but also by the Association Scientifique de France under 
Ae ^dance of Leverrier, by Capt. HofTir.eyer, of the 
Daxklsh Meteorological Institute, by the Deutsche See- 
warte, at Hambuig, and (as a part of a wider plan) by 
the Chief Signal Office of the United States. But none 
of these charts, however valuable in other respects, 
supply adequate materials for a satisfactory discussion of 
Atlantic weather, chiefly on account of the small number 
of the observations upon which they are founded as com¬ 
pared with the magnitude of the area over which they are 
spread. 

, " Evidence of the interest attaching to the connection 
between English and Atlantic weather is afforded by the 
efforts which have been made during the last few years 
by the prt^ietors of tbe New York Herald to transmit 
to England from America telegrai^ic predictions of ap¬ 
proaching disturbances, which (It is presumed^ are founded 
oii the r»art8 of ves^s arriving in America from the 
Auantic Ocean. Reports such as these from a large 
number of vessels would be of great value; but the pre¬ 
dictions taken by themselves cannot be utilised in a 
scientific investigation of weather. 

"The Meteorblogical Council gratefully acknowledge the 
large bipuure of invaluable help which they have hitherto 
received from seamen and the snipping interest generally. 
But as the object now proposed can only be achieved by 
the voluntary coopmtion of an increasM number of ob¬ 
servers, they feel justified in making a spec ial appeal for 
assistance to tbe owners, captains, and officers ships, 
and espeeikUy to the great companies whose steamers ply 
between this country and‘America. In a acicnce which, 
like meteorology, is still in its infancy, vrktf advance is 
attended with great difficulties, and toe Conndl well 
' aware that it would be easy fo be tOo' sarqpfihe al to the 
importance of tbe results to be obtained by the ‘tamiiry 


¥ 


,w«ek they are about to- undertake. Bat. hav^. 


to the loss of life and property occasioned by storms on 
our coasts,^ they feci confident that their proposal Will 
commend itself to the public generally, and will insure tl^e 
active co-operation of those classes of the community for 
whose benefit it is primarily intended. 

" it is proposed to ask for observations of the baro¬ 
meter, of open air and sea-surface temperatures, wind 
(direction and force) and weather at 8 a-m. and noon 
each day, with tbe position of the ship at noon. 

"Forms for recording the observations will be sup- 

£ lied by the Meteorological Office, 116, Victoria Street, 
ondon, S.W., on application to the Marine Superin¬ 
tendent." 


PISCICULTURE IN THE EDINBURGH 
FISHERY EXHIBITION 

r was a happy thought of the promoters of the Fishery 
Exhibition to secure the Aquarium for tbe use ot. 
their visitors. Although it is on a small scale, it adds 
largely to the amenities of tbe exposition, and must prove 
a novel sight to many inland visitors. At most of tbe 
French fishery exhibitions, and at Arcachon in particular, 
an aquarium proved one of the greatest of the many 
attraitions prqvided for the thousands who came to the 
cbdiet which contained the general exhibits. It must be 
confessed, however, that the French made more use of 
their aquarium than the directors of the Edinburgh 
Exhibition seem inclined to do—we miss some of the 
wonders of the deep in the shape of "fancy fishes,’^ 
which we think might have been included in the present 
"show." There is one exhibit, however, which helps to 
make up for numerous deficiencies; we allude to entry 
No. 23 in the Catalogue, which is as follows 
Mufynski, Constantine, St, Petersburg. 

10,000 live fry of the species CertgjBuus Batri (Sigue), 
sent from Si. Peienlurg to this Exhibition (see m 
' Aquarium). 

• There is much more in tbia simple entry than all at 
once meets the mind’s eye. fact of these young fish 
being in Edinburgh signifies a piscicultural feat of great 
importance. That impregnated fish eggs can be, and 
have been forwarded to great distances we know, but, as 
regards young fiib, it has hitherto been a pretty general, 
opinion that it would not be cafe to send them a journey 
that would occupy a longer-period than from twenty to 
thirty hours. Now we are disillusioned as tb that: in the 
Waverley Hail, at Edinburgh, we see ten thousand young 
fish in a healthy and lively state, that have conw from a 
place which is two thousand miles distant. The problem 
of supplying these young fish with air during tbeir long 
journey was solved in a very simple way, a glass tube ot 
small diameter being inserted in the cork, whilst the 
shape of tbe great bottle (a carboy P) in which the fi>h 
travelled,-insured tbe constant motion of tbe water. At 
all events, in whatever way this feat was accomj[iliihcd^ 
the young fish arrived ip safety, the percentage of deaths 
being of no consequence-not 3.per cent, we believe. 
In connectum with this Russian '*gift, a v«xed question 
has arisen at tbe Exhibilion. Put in simple form, it is^ 
Now that we have got these fiski what use can we make 
of them 1 It is quite clvar that we csnAot return them to 
Russia, and whether it would be safe to add them to the 
stock of any of our locbs has given rise to much contto- 
versy. It was first Pf all proposed to place them in Lopk- 

* The WTMk ttium mibKilwd by tbt Bowd tt Tnd« for fWlillk, 

Jane 30, iSCb (C. but auUUudl^^lvH on p. M th^Uoi^s ^ 

of eaBoaltin ca cur coaiu to ooumo eoBMoted with llw 
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leveD, but, at such a prospect, anglers have taken alarm, 
featful leet the nowcpmen, «ben they have attained their 
full sise, may devour the " finest trout in the world 
$almo UvinsU—^ fish which has been compared with 
the Fario Imanus of the Lake of Geneva; and in con* 
SMuence of this opposition of the anglers, the Coregonl 
vid ^bably find a home in Duddingston Loch, near 
Edinnurgh, which, however, is much too small for such a 
large number of fish. Why not place the Russians in 
some of the lakes of Scotland, which already contain 
similar fish, in the town loch of Lochmaben, for instance, 
the home of the V<H<tace, or in Lochlomond, where may 
be seen the Powan t Or some hundreds of them might 
be sent to Loch Neagh in Ireland, whith contains the 
Pollan, Hoping that a suitable home may be found for 
these finny treasures, it will be interesting to note their 
future growth, to ascertain when they breed, how long it 
is till the spawn comes to life, and at what age the fish 
become reproductive. 

The Edinburgh Exhibition is undoubtedly indebted to 
Sir James Gibson Maitland for a good show of young 
fish ; “ live Salmonidae artificially reared,” at his exten¬ 
sive fishery of Howietoun near Stirling, where there is 
accommodation for the hatching of many millions of fish 
Sir James has directed his attention chiefly to the 
breeding of the trout of Lochleven, in which he has been 
exceedingly successful, also salmon, and the common 
trout of the country, as well as the S:ilino Fontanalis of 
America. Howietoun is a commercial fishery, from which 
supplies of fertilised eggs and “ eyed ova " of the fishes 
named may be procured at a given price. The proprietor 
has an exhibit in the Waverley Hall (No. i 63 in Cata- 
l(^e) of hatching and other apparatus incidental to the 
piKicultural operations carried on at his fishery, It has 
been found in the course of the routine work at Howic- 
tou.i, that it is possible to transport eyed-ova with perfect 
safety to any part of the Unltecl Kingdom, and apparatus 
are shown suitable for the transport of large trout, pro¬ 
viding for the automatic aSration of the water by means 
of a wedge of perforated zinc in the lid j there is also 
shown a ” packing-case for transport of ova for long dis¬ 
tances, with air chamber, ice tray, and ventilation of ova.* 
It may interest persons interested in Pisciculture to know 
that the chief food supplied to the young fisbes at Home¬ 
town is horseflesh, three or four horses being used every 
week; the Lochleven trout are fed on clams procured 
from the Firth of Forth, and Sir James Maitland, we 
believe, is also growing snails for the purpose of feeding 
the young fish. 

It may, we think, be taken for granted that the piscatorial 
feat which we have recorded, the transport of the fry from 
St. Petersburg to Edinburgh will give such a decided fillip 
to piscatorial operations of all kinds as may prove bene- 
fidat; there are many barren sheets of water which might 
be advanUgeously populated with some one or other of 
the many species of the finny tribe, whilst proprietors of 
lakes or rivers which are tending to barrenness cannot do 
better than restock them with fry of the far-famed Loeb- 
leven trout, or of the S, fontanalis of America, the latter 
for running streams, the former for sheets of water of 
eome magnitude. 

THE EtitNBURGH CHAIR OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 

pROK. RAY LANKESTER, who hae, resigned the 
A Edinburgh Chair of Natural History, which he 
Accepted a fortnight ago, has rec^uested us to publidi the 
fcdlcriring statement 

l,];uive elsewhere stated the reasons which have led 
ve.iry great regret and after anxious conidders'> 
tu^tp wUharawfrom the honourable positiop of'^Rcgiua 
Pimesser in the Edinburgh University, before aetuilly 
.upon the dotiCs of the office. Thqr, boriefiy 
.smoynt to this—tbat I had formed a .mistaken 


estimate as to the extent to which the Professor's time 
would be occupied, the appliances at his disposal, and 
the security of his emoluments. For this mistake I am' 
anxious to state that 1 accept the painful responsi¬ 
bility. At the same time I desire to say to those to 
whose support and interest in the matter I have been and 
remain so deeply indebted, that the warmth of the con¬ 
test, which has occasioned no small expenditure of time and 
trouble to them—expenditure which I must ever remember 
with gratitude, and unfortunately also with deep regret— 
explains and, I hope, may be considered as excusing the 
tardiness of my arrival at a correct estimate of the desir¬ 
ability of exchanging my position in London for that in 
Edinburgh. 

I have also to explain that it was solely a desire to give 
the least inconvenience possible to the authorities, which 
led me to communicate my resignation, and the reasons 
for it. to those whom it affected, without any delay. It 
has been pointed out to me, that my action may have 
appeared abrupt, and wanting in consideration for others. 

I should wish, on the other hand, to say that the reflec¬ 
tion that my resignation must cause considerable disap¬ 
pointment, and even annoyance, to those whom I had 
most reason to spare such feeling, led me to hesitate 
in taking action, until the necessity for making arrange¬ 
ments both in Edinburgh and in London, was so pressing, 
as to make the immediate statement of my intentions, to 
all persons concerned, imperative. 

Lastly, 1 should wish to state that 1 should find my 
regret for the present occurrence greatly increased, were 
it supposed thU I do not recognise the dignity and im¬ 
portance of the University of Edinburgh, and the high 
position of its professors. 1 can only say, that I am 
sincerely sorry that circumstances should render it, in 
my opinion, desirable to forego the honour of entering 
upon that association with the University which was con¬ 
templated, and of working with colleagues for whom 1, 
in common with all men of science, have the greatest 
respect and esteem, and amongst whom I am proud to 
reckon personal friends. E. Rav LankesteR 

ON THE RELATIVE RESISTANCES OF LAND 
AND WATER TO WIND CURRENTS 

I N 1378 I received a grant from the Government 
Researcli Fund for the purpose of ascertaining the 
law of variation of w'ind velocities at different heights : 
and I found that the curves traced out by the velocities 
in relation to the heights wer e mo st nearly represented 

I by the formula V '^v where H and h re- 

fwesent respectively the heights in feet of the high and 
low level stations above the ground, and V and v the 
respective velocities at those levels. 

I have since then been making observations with the 
view of ascertaining the relative resistance of land and 
water to the atirial currents. These observations are 
very far from being complete, but 1 give the following 
results in the meantime, at they may be interesting. 

Wkwr. 

6 " waves ... IS‘8 :13'8 miles prr hour = i ; 1*08 

6 " „ ... i 3 ‘ 6 |iI 4’375 » •• 

3" ". 7 96 « 919 I* » - t ! i '*55 

Gam. Water. 

... 8-4 :I 07 >. M 

3" „ ... 1013 : 147 ^ « = I ! 1-450 

•The ^ocities given arc ttfe means of observations 
taken every fivx nunutes for about an hour. 

From this it will be seen tbat the resistance is least for 
water,'somewhat greater for smooth sand, and greater 
for grass.' Farther observations are not only require on 
this subject, but also on the velocity of the wind pver the 
water in relation to the height of the.w^e8. 

Edinburgh, April 18 ' ThowaS Stevenson 


Thomas Stevehsok 
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JULVSTRATION&QFNEWORRARt. ANIhTALS 
IN THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIBTY^S LIVING 
COLLECTION^ 

vir 

X7 XJ ARDWICKE^S CiVFT CAT ( Ntmtgaha Hard* 
^ —Hie Vivemdse, or Civet caUi form a 

weUrnaarkedfanly of camivorouft nummale peculiar to 
the tropics of the 014 World, and mostly confiaed to I 
Southern Asia aod Africa, thoui^ one or two of them I 
occur m the southern parts of Europe One of the finest 
and laifSit*ot them isthe True Civet cat ( Pii»,rraavrUa)f 
fmn the anal glands of which the old fashiofted perfiame 
known as civet is extracted, and the Genets, Ichneumons, 
and Mongooses are well known mcmhers of the same { 
family, examplss of which aie always to be seen in the I 
Zogl c ^al Society s Collection 
Amongst the rarer and less familiar forms of the Vi 
venue groups is the very curiously marksd ammal which 
we DOW figure (Fig 17) from a specimen received by the 
Society in October, last year Hardwicke's Civet tfaoi^h 


first described by Dr Gray so long ego ee 1830^ is a very 
scarce andhttle^knownspcaes, and the present examp^is 
believed to be the first of its kind ever brou^fht aditve ter 
this country In 1840 MulW and Schhtgel gave an 
exedlent fi^re and desciption of this ammah under the 
name of Vtverra iwh in theb greet woik uptm the 
Natural History of colonial possessions of the 
Netherlands. Their specimen w«s obtained m South- 
Eastern Borneo by Herr Hennci and sent ahve to the 
Gardens of the Zo^gieal Society of Amsterdsm. Hence, 
after lie death, it was transferred to the National Museum 
of Leyden Muller adds that he never met wKh this 
Civet cat himself during hts extensive travds in the 
Eastern Archipelago and had received no information as 
to Us habits 

Hardwicke s Civet cat was also figured and described 
by Eydoux and bouleyet in the * Zoology of the voyage 
of the m 1841, under the name Htm^U udra, 

but again without any information as to its habits, not 
even the locality of their specimen being staled 

So far as has been ascertained from the Zoological 



Fio ir—Hardwicke ■ C v«t««c 


Socie^s living specunen, this animal is excessivly shy way not unfrequently to London The fact is» that the 
gnd retiring in disposUtop, and apparently does not leave organisation of the Honey eaters, being adapted for an 
its letreat voluntarily except at night When handled, it active and wandering life, in perpetual search of the 

S a h»h]y acrid and skunk hkesecretioii from its a^ nectar of the flowcruig trees which their pencilled tQO|m 
The length of the body in the example figured so admirably fits thtm to collect, does not raioer 
It 24 inchea and tb t of the tail about 18 inches them very suitable subjects for dsptivity, and it is only 
jS TheWarty laced Hooey Eater recently that means have been found to preservn these 

—No group iitf animals is mote cbaractmistic of the ptcu buds alive and in good health in cages It has thus 
liar fauna of Auitf^ than the great family of Hooey happened that almost the only one of the vast tribe of 
Eitegs (MeliphagKgfs), of wHicb upwards of sixty sptaes Australian Honey-eaters that has been exhibited in the 
belonging to many difierent genera, are distributed Zoo ogical bocictys atianes is the present species, whicb 
throughout the leimth and breadth of that Continent we now figure (fig 18) from four examples lately received 
But altboDglr the Money eaters are so common in Aus ftxm New South Wales 

tnlln,andtbere|»anextensive importation of In mg birds In hie great wuvk on the ' Birds of AustraUni" Mr 
firom Sydnqrand odserAoettaliBnports eveiy year mto this Gould tells us that the Warty faced Ho»ey>eater if not 
country, very few of the Mebphagidie tever yet reached only one of the handsomest of its tribe, but eleobhrof 
Etwepe ahvw. Alarast the MonefCMer hatstually the most beaoiifol bb^ inhnbiting Autti^) the atrMig^ 
imported Itniw-w the so-called Farscmbifd (fWAr- conMstedtmtsoCits bthclsawd yd^pinaiafeTendeKmp 
/iMdbre I^rfZHkmdta) ef New ZenlmiiLwiiicb m much it a moat conspicnow and plcMhig object) pnrtfetM^ 
valued m that colony as a cage-bird, mtd dttm finds ttt dunng flight 

•ComamdfiuDir rt3> Alwii^ very generally distnlmtedrits pnieiieii ep^ 
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paors to be dependent upon the state of i 3 xe Mutafypit, is known, and 'which is singularly different from every 
upon the bkmems of wdiich it mainly-depends for sub- other member of the Anatida; so different, in fact, 
siBtenoe'i it is consequently only to be found: in any parti- that although like Bonaparte, be has placed it next 
cularliM^ty during the seasonthat those trees are in bios- to Erisma/ura, he believes its alliance to that form is 
•om. It'^nendly resorts to the loftiest . 

and'meet fnlly-iWered tree, where it M 

ffeqMnriy reigns stq;>reme, buffeting and ' 

drivmo everv other bird awav from its iiiStfTf > 


^oqMsriy reig^stq;>reme, buffe^ and 
iaMt pugnaci^, 

even to others of its own species that ma^ „ 

two OT'thm have taken th^ stations. 

structed- on^the overhanging bran^ of a "'-.■.. 

EucAfyMts, is round, cup-shaped, about •” 
five inches in diameter, compel of fine . 

grasses^^d lined with a^Httle ^d ‘ -; 

deep yellowi^^^ff, marked all over.with ^ 

indistinct spots ai^ ^itregoliv^blotches of ’ . ’ ^ 

qnently^form a zom 7 they are eleven^lines '' 

of tho spKii^^kiU^ 

in numb^and apparmtly form two pairs, J juijj '^Br 

but there is little or no external difference m 

one of the large cs^;es at the ba^ of- ' ' 

the ^Mnsect-bouse,” and show every Vio. ii.--w«My"fBcedH*wy Eaur. 

sign of good health. It is even hoped that 
they m^ nest and breed in captivity. 

19 . The Lobed Musk-duck {Bunura 
fofci/a).—Water-fowl have always formed 
a fovourite portion of the Zoological So¬ 
ciety's Itving collection, and a consider¬ 
able number of species of swans, ducks, 
and.geese of various sorts have from time 
to time reproduced their kind in the ponds . 
and inclosures in the north garden. Many ) 
of these- have been introduced by the 
Society for the first time into Europe, and 
have thence found their way into the other 
Gardens on the continent. 

-Owing to the great success which has 
attended their efforts in these directions, 
the Secielyare always specially anxious to 
1^ new species to this branch of their 
livi^ series, and it is with great satis- 
Action that every new addition to the 
abmidy long list of " acclimatisable " 

Anatufae is announced in their jouroals. ' 

Tha spbdea which is now portrayed (Fig. 

19) is certainly one of the most remarfc- 
am that thay have yet proenred, and 
hldNnu^ perhaps not lik^ to be **ac»> 
dimattsed^* at present, is well worth v 
eaamlnatfoB an being remarkable- eves 
UBongit Avitraliao animids. for several 

the mawata and bir*:^6# Austtniia must | but a.shemlng one. "There is someaiilDg about, this 
information, taSi us that tlfo MJ eanra^naryvrd,'* 'Mr. Gould contfoiies, "whi^ ra- 
Whoii^ to n gSM only a aing^# apedes J minds one of the cormorants**;*yac no omitbofogist 
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woaUi be pfesumea, associate it with those btt^. ** Like 
tnanjr other of these antipodean forms, it must be regarded 
as an anomaly; it is, in fact, a SigUtru, and nothing ! 
more, for it stwds alone," 

The Musk-duck has a lengthened, stiiT, and leatheHike 
apptmdage hanging from the under surface of the bill, 
and IS the only member of the fomily which possesses this i 
singular strusture. Its lengthened tail, composed of 
twenty-four narrowed and stiffened feathers, is, no doubt, 
most serviceable to it in swimming and divit^. The 
female does not cany the chin-lobe, and is very much 
smaller than the male bird. 

The Musk-duck is widely distributed on the Australian 
Continent, and also inhabits 'rasmania. As Mr. Gould 
tells us, it frequents the bays and inlets of the sea, the 
upper parts of rivers, lakes, and secluded pools, ** M<»tt 
than a pair are rarely seen at one time ; often a solit^ 
indlvidud takes up its abode in some favourite pool, 
where it lives a life of complete seclusion, depending for 
its food and for its preservation from danger upon its 
powers of diving rather than upon those of flying. It is 
very difficult to shoot, as it dives instantly a gun is fired, 
so that the shot has hardly time to reach it. 

The male ewmples of this curious duck were purchased 
by the Zoological Society on February 8 Ust. They were 
not in good condition when received, and though the 
utmost care was taken of them, one of them is since dead. 
The other may be seen in one of the tanks at the end of 
the Fish-house. 


THE LIFE^HISTORY OF THE EEL 

A LL persons interested in the mystery that until quite 
recently hung over the life-history of the eel, will 
find themselves under great obligations to W. Brown 
Goode for the very able and exhaustive account which he 
has quite recently published on this subject in ^tSuUetin 
of the United States Fish Commission, based upon the 
scholarly wotk ot Jacoby, and from which we abstract the 
followbg. The number of species described by some 
authors is very large. Ur. Gunther would seem to recog¬ 
nise only about twenty-flve. Dareste still further reduces 
the number, making but four species in the genus Anguilla. 
A. vulgaris^ occurnng throughout the northern hemisphere 
in the New and in the Old World, A, numa and A. 
marmrata in the Indian Ocean, and A, mega^tmna in 
Oceania, and be further declares that even between these 
four the boundaries are not clearly defined. The habits of 
the eel are still not quite understood. So far as is known, it 
U the only fish, the young of which ascend from the sea to 
attain an Imperfect maturity, and return to the sea to 
deposit their spawn. The economical value of the eel as 
a food fish hafl been now well established, and they easily 
adtnit of being artificially introduced into lakes and riven. 
The tetnodiiction of the eel has from the days of Aristotle 
g[iven nse to the most wonderful conjectures and asser¬ 
tions. Leaving out of question such old theories as Uiat 
the edt ate i^nerated from dew, dime, horsehair, and from 
the skins of old eels, it has been a matter of dispute for 
centuries whether the eel is an oviparous^or a viviparous 
tnfanal,. The tterodaction of the eel was a mystery to 
the learned Gredcs. White they knew that other fishes 
deposited thefr eggs, no discovery of the eggs of eels was 
ever made by them. The Greek poets solved the mystery 
in an off-handed way; for as tifoy were in the habit of 
assigaing to Jupiter the paternity of aft children not 
daimed ny earthly fathers, so thn attributed the pro- 
genttorship the eels to the same Jove. 

.' With the revival of the stud the nstoral sciences in 
the sixteenth century, we find 'ehnt investigatbrs turned 
their attention with great ardour to thb special tobjcct, 
and such renowned tnveatig4tors as Aldrovand^ Romwet, 
Md Salvitni published elaborate treatises on tbe ifeatni- 


tion of the eel; and they were followed by Albertos 
Magnus, Leuwenhobk, Eisner, RedL and Fabloeig. 

It was in the d^teenth century mat for the first time 
the roe of the fewe eel was discovered. A surgeon of 
Comacchio, named Sancassini, in 1707, sent the ovaries, 
as he thought, of an eel, to the celebrated naturalist 
Valisneri, who sent an account thereof to the Academy 
of Bologna. Prof. Valsalva appears to have doubted the 
correctness of this discovery. The discussion continued. 
Pietro Molindli offered a large reward for a gravid eel 
In 1777 an eel presenting the same appearance as the one 
described by Valisneri was sent to Prof. Monti, who, 
being indisposed for the investigation, gave it over to a 
set of his favourite pupils, among whom was Camillo Gal- 
vani. These students pronounced the anatcmical appear¬ 
ance to be the same as described Valisneri, and the 
specimen was sent to Prof. Mondini for his opinion, 
which was published in the Bologna Academy's Transac- 
tions^ to the effect that the ovary described by Valisneri 
was only the swimming bladder in a diseased condition 
But in connection with this opinion Mondini gave and 
illustrated by magnificent plates a ^d description, and 
demonstrations 0? the true ovaries of the eel as found by 
himself. This classical work of Mondini has been often 
overlooked. Later, but quite independently of Mondini, 
the ovary of the eel was discovered by 0. F. Muller 
Spallanzani's investigations in 1792 threw doubts upon 
the discoveries of Mondini and O. F. MuUer, so that, 
when Prof. Rathke in 1834 described the ovaries of the 
eel as two cuff and collar-shaped organs on both sides of 
the backbone, he was everywhere in Germany (and is 4o 
a large extent to the present day) regarded as the dis¬ 
coverer. The first picture of the ovary, after that of 
Mondini, and the first plate of the mictoscopical appear¬ 
ance of the egg of the eel was published in a dissertation 
by Hohnbaum Hornscbuch in 1842, and the question of 
the ovary of the eel may be regarded as definitely settled 
by the publication by Rathke, in 1853, of a description of 
a gravid female eel, the first and only specimen of such 
which had come up to that time into the hands of an 
investigator. 

The search after the roe in the eel was of much later 
date. In 1842 and up to 1872 the researches of several 
observers were unrewarded with success. 

Of the various mistakes made in this investigation Dr. 
Jacoby gives us an interesting account. In the meanwhile 
the late Dr. Syrski, the Director of the Museum of Natural 
History at Trieste, had undertaken, at the request of the 
marine officials at Trieste, to determine t..e spawning- 
time of the fishes of this region, and be devoted a good 
deal of his attention to the smtuler eels. On November 
29,1873, Dr. Syrski found in an eel, now preserved in the 
Museum at Trieste, which was fifteen inches long, a com¬ 
pletely new organ, which had never before been seen 
within an eel by any former investigator, although tens of 
thousands of eds had been zealously studied. Syrski 
published bis discovery in the Proettdings of the Vienna 
Academy for April, 1874, and, ao^ordiog to all the re¬ 
searches up to this time made, there would seem the 
highest probability that this organ of Syrski is actual^ 
the long sought, but immature male organ. The hiveiti- 
gatlon cannot be said to be complete until the presence 
m spermatozoa is determined; hut the recent disooveiy 
fA such in the similar spermaries of the conger by X>t. 

, Hermes, of Berlin, is a strong confirmation. The eds 
! with the Smkian otean are smallerthan the fomalei^d 
are to be found <mly;m the sea and brackish water. They 
have a short and sharply-pointed snout. Their doxm 
fin is less broad, and not so high as id the femalea 

This discovery of Syfftri drew attention ankf to tjbef 
solution of the eel probl^ Among others, the Cermkit 
Fischerei-Verein in Berlin offered a reward of 30 mam to 
the person who shotild first find a gravid eel 
developed to satis^ Fr«. Vlrch^ df the foStlT Stetr 
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Dallmeri of Schleswig, Inspector of Fisheries in that 
province, offered to transmit communications to Berlin, 
and in 1878 he published an interesting report of the 
proceedings. Quite beyond all his expectations, his 
wishes had been made known by the press to all the 
regions between the Rhine and the Wefchsel, and from 
the Alps to the sea. The number of letters which he 
received at first gratified him, next surprised him, and 
finally so terrified him, that at last he was obliged to 
refuse to atter d to communications. Prof. Virchow also 
received an incredible amount of letters from all parts of 
Germany, and in a little time Prof. Virchow too was com¬ 
plied to publish a notice urgently requestitig no more 
communications to be sent to him, for that he did not 
know what to do with those he had got. 

Althcugh a few links are still wanting to complete the 
chain of the life-history of the eel, it may be most safely 
assumed that the eel lays its eggs like the majority of 


once and then dies. It would also seem most probable 
that the spawning takes place only in the sea. Eels 
placed in land-locked ponds, though they increase in size, 
never, it is well known, increase in numbers. The most 
important problem still to be solved is, do the male eels 
ever leave the sea and enter fresh water. Dr. Jacoby 
found male eels in the lagoons of Coramachio, where the 
water is brackish, and these must have ascended in the 
mounting as fry, and then, probably, at the approach of 
sexual maturity, descended with the females to the sea. 
Dr. Hermes found some 11 per cent, of males among eels 
taken atWillenberg on the Elbe coast, 120 miles from 
the'German Ccean, and no males whatever at Havelberg, 
twenty or thirty miles higher up the stream. Thus the 
numerical percentage of males to females was in propor¬ 
tion to the nearness to the sea. 

In connection with this subject the valuable observa¬ 
tions of Dr. Hermes on the conger, made during 1881, in 
the tanks of the Berlin Aquarium, may well be alluded to. 
Dr. Hermes found the reproductive organ in the conger 
very similar to those as now supposed to exist in me 
common eel, and in the comparison of size the relations 
remain the same. The male congers are much smaller 
than the females. 

Space will not allow us to do more than refer to the 
mumey of Dr. Jacoby in 1877, from Trieste, by way of 
Ravenna, to Commachio; nor to his account of the 
sterile fismales of a delicious flavour, known as Pascinti; 
but we would suggest that no more satisfactory or useful 
work could be translated than Jacoby’tf ** History of the 
Eel: with an Account of the Celebrated Eel Fishery of 
Commachib; which was issued from the Berlin firm of 
August Herschwald, not very long ago. 

SIR HENRY COLEyKX,B. 

U ENRY cole, the eldest son of Captain Heniy 
* * Robert Cde^ was born at Bath, on July 15, iSoll 
Cn Janiu^ 12, 1817, he was admitted to Christ^ Hos¬ 
pital, where he remained juntil April 9, 1823. There 
m been some idea of sending him into the Church, but 
It abandoned, and the dky after he left school he 
commenced hia career in the public service^ under Mr. 
^hen, afterwards Sir Francis Palgmve. > His leisure at 


abruptly interrupted by his summary dismissal from the 
Augmentation Office on December 5, 1835. He had 
ventured to call in question, and that in the singularly 
emphatic manner which characterised him through life, 
the competency of his official superiors, and had indi¬ 
cated the gross mismanagement which then obtained. 
It was believed that Mr. Cole’s charges were unfounded, 
but a Committee of the House of Commons fully 
justified his action. He was at once reinstated in his 
office and advanced to be assistant keeper of the Records. 
At this period of his career he did yeoman’s service 
to the cause of postal reform, and found leisure to issue, 
under the nom de plume of Felix Summerly, a series of 
Guide Books to Hampton Court, Canterbury, Westminster 
Abbey, Temple Church, the National Gallery, Free Pic¬ 
ture Galleries, Day Excursions, Holidays spent in and 
near London, as well as to the various lines of Railway 
as they sprang into existence. Besides these he published 


one of the features of his life that he uniformly dropped 
a scheme which was for the time abortive, and onifbnnly 
took it up again at the relinquished point when a more 
propitious time arrived. He also wrote numerous works 
for the amusement and instruction of children in whose 
service he enlisted some of the most eminent artists then 
living. He found employment for ladies in engraving 
his illustrations, thus making an early attempt to solve 
the difficult problem of woman’s work. 

About this time his artistic sensibilities were shocked 
at the native hideousness of British manufactures, and 
he became a member of the Society of Arts, into the 
fossilised bones of which he soon instilled a new vigour. 
Still it was with the greatest difficulty that the leading 
manufacturers could be induced to co-operate. A prize 
competition was projected, but they dreaded to permit 
their names to appear, so jealous were the retail traders 
of their own interests. At last the show of Art Manufac¬ 
tures came off, and Henry Cole gained the silver medal 
of the Society of Arts for his ** Felix Summerly ** tea 
service. This success he followed up b;^ a plan for the 
regeneration of British art applied to industry by the 
establishment of quinquennial exhibitions of British 
manufactures to commence in 1851. He commenced the. 
issue of the Journal of Design to disseminate his views, 
and to gain information he >nsited the exhibition held in 
France in 1849. return he submitted hit draft 

project to Prince Albert, by whom it was favonrably. 
received; the design grew, and expanded from a pro¬ 
jected national exhibition to be held on the then waste 
ground of Leicester Square into the Great Exhibition ol 
All Nations in Hyde Park. The conception was novel, 
and friends were timorous—fights hard and frMoent 
enough to have subdued a less resolute will fell to Cole’s 
lot—but by, dint of a bull-dog refusal to be beaten, he 
ultimately assured the successful issue of the vast under¬ 
taking. The results gained by that success surround us 
on every band in the improved taste of the country, as 
well in important as trivial matters. This is apparent 
when the manufajctures of to-day-^e compared with those 
endured by our fathers. 

'At the conclusion of the Exhibition he had the satis- 
foctipu to see the purchase of a small collection of objects 
cbiefiy/n»B tlw It^ian court. These, wiA the drawing 
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accomplished this work, is testified by the present condi¬ 
tion or the Schools of Art. 

He was the British Commissioner for the Exposition 
Universelle at Paris in 1855, and on his return to England, 
Marlborough House being required for the use of the 
Prince of wales, the collections in his custody were 
removed to those iron buildings which had been erected 
by the Commissioners of 1851, and which were com¬ 
monly known by the alliterative sobriquet of the 
Brampton Boilers. Here, in spite of opj^sition and 
obloquy, he gradually secured the perfection of the collec¬ 
tions, notaUy by the purchase after long and difficult 
negotiation of the Soulage collection in 1857, and the 
provision of adequate buildings for their reception. But 
he did not rest satisfied with success; as early as the 
year 1858 he projected a vast chorus hall, realised in the 
Royal Albert Hall in 1871, and the Horticultural Gardens 
opraed In 1862. A Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on South Kensington, which it was thought by 
many would reveal a tissue of "jobbery,** converted 
several of his opponents to a sense of the ability and 
int^ty with which he had administered its affairs. 

Inough styled the Department of Science and Art, little 
had been done for the propagation of science prior to the 
year 1859. The question then arose as to the propriety 
of doing something to justify the title or of dropping it 
altogether. Mr. Cole's sympathies lay rather with the 
art side of the question, but he was sufficiently alive to 
the importance of science to urge upon the Lords of the 
Committee of Council the formation of a proper system of 
science instruction. He had the instinct which selects 
the right man for the right place, and found in Colonel 
Donnelly a colleague who ably worked out the details of 
that science teaching which is now going on in 1500 
science schools where over 59,000 students are under 
instruction. 

Mr. Cole next initiated the Exhibition of 1862, to the 
executive of which he acted throughout as general adviser. 
The provision of funds for the erection of the Royal 
Albert Han was the next pressing question, and these 
General Grey, the Queen’s private secretary, and he, 
raised by a system of subscriptions for boxes and sittings. 

It was determined that South Kensington should not j 
enjoy a monopoly of the national collections, and in j 
i860 the East London Museum in Bethnal Green wa^ro- 
jected. In the following year Mr. Cole was again Com¬ 
missioner for Great Britain at the Paris Exhibition, a 
novel feature which be introduced there being a collection 
of all the newspapers published in the United Kingdom. 
It was whilst in Paris that Sir Joseph Whitworth first 
discussed with him his desire to assist mechanical science 
by the ibtmation of those scholarships which have since j 
momoted the scientific education of the artisan, and ten- ^ 
oered it possible for a young man of distinguished ability 
to raise mmsdf to a position which he could scarcely else 
hope to attain. 

Though informed in 1870 by his medical adviser of the 
impairm action of his heart, he did not relax bis active 
labours; not only did he, in the following year control the 
first ^ the Annual International Exhibitions, but found 
time to busy Umself with the disposal of the sewage of our 
great towns. In 1872 be receive the Gold Albert Medal 
from the Siociety ofArts. After 50 years of public service, 
Mr. Cole retired cm a full pension speciidly awarded^ the 
Treasury in May, i373> ^ retirement from the South 

Kensin^oo Museitm certainly meant no abandmiment 
of W(^. Mr. Cole founded the School for Cookery 1 ; 
edited an edition of T. Love Peacock's works; project^ 
and worked out many details of a universal catal^e of 
priatedboob} worked at the sewage ituefllMi as afiecting 
Birndugh am and'Manchester, in which he leiiided frmn 
187% tdpiosccntehis woik. 

ifr. Cole was nominated a C.B. In iBga, ana ertiM a 
ILC3. in itzp la iISS was made XfAcer of lb 


French Legion of Honour; in 1867 he received the Am- 
trian Iron. Crown. 

Sir Henry Cole bad recently been recommended caution 
on account of the condition of his heart, but no imme¬ 
diate danger was apprehended. Un the day previous to 
his death he was engaged upon the public works that 
employed his time and thoughts. In the evening he 
became seriously ill, and died painlessly at 7.30 pi.m. on 
Tuesday, ^ril 18. 

It IS difficult to sum up the character of a man who has 
so recently passed away, but it may be said that his 
strong points were his retentive memoi^, his power of 
organisation, and his finnness of will. When all is said, 
be was a good and genial friend and a devoted servant of 
the public, and when the time comes for a history of Eng¬ 
lish art education in the nineteenth century, it is not too 
much to say that one of the names which must stand to 
the fore will be that of Henry Cole. 


mrss 

On another page we make brief allusion to the irreparable lou 
which science has sustained in the death of Mr. Cliarles Darwin 
on the 19th instant, in his seventy-fourth year. We hope in an 
early number to refer in some detail to the vast and varied 
work which he has accomplished during the last half century. 
Yesterday, as was fitting, "he was laid among his peers in 
We‘:tminster Abbey." 

AT Monday’s meeting of the • R<^1 Geographioa) Society 
Lord Abetdare announced that the Founder’s (gold) medal had 
been aa anted to Dr. Gustav Nachtigal for his journey through 
Eastern Sahara in the years 1869 to 1875; and the Patron’s 
(gold) medal to Sir John Kirk, K.C.M.G., M.D., her Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Zanzibar, for his long-continued and unre¬ 
mitting oervicc'. to geography in Dr. Livingstone’s Zambesi 
expedition in 1858-63, and m the assistance he had rendered to 
successive expeditions m East Africa during his fifteen years' 
residence in Zanzibar. 

Although he has bequeathed most of his large fortune to 
the French Government for scientific purposes, M. Henry Gifihid 
bas left legacies to several scientific institutienw. 

Fkom a Daily News telegram we learn that on Monday night 
the Eclipse Expedition arrived at Gibraltar, all wdL A stiff 
gale and heavy sea were enconntered in the Bay of Biseay, but 
no damage was done to the bstniments. 

Prof. Haxckxl has reached Egypt on hit way home from 
Ceylon; on returning to Germany after finishing his researches 
in Egypt, he wtil pnblidi an account of bit tonr. 

Wb regret to state that M. Eogene Frederic Kscitner, the 
inventor of the EJectrical Ihermophone, which boa pradneed 
such striking effects in Gemiany and and k Auls, dl^ a ffiw 
days at Stroshatf after a long Uloess. Ha was only 
thir^^ years of age. This ingeqions^od laborious young mn 
was the only son of M. Fradolc Kseataer, who hia written a 
number of most interesting works on the mosie of Mdues and 
murieol phik»o[day. It was only owtaq; to the Anon of' M. 
Koastner and his inabtUty to do any work of all for the last few 
months that his wonderful tostrumant had wot haan sent to 
in the Etectricoi EXhiUtiona of Paris and dm Ctyutal Phlito^ 
but it is etatad that steps will ha taken to send It to fhaMdnkh 
Exhibition. 

Tkb aeeond edition of Vol. L of Tbomno and Tt{l*i ** tm* 
rise on Natural nBosqpby** is now neariy aon^etod j • 

bring in ttia pnie and to be puhliikad veiy ioan hy the 
bridge Unfantsl^BMi. llmwierkhai hw eainfiijl^duidlf^ 
and amriidadJhanny pack. T^fwk 
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EUipaoidi/’ and ** 0 q the Eqailibrium of Rotating Liquid 
Masses,” have been re-written, with the addition of some results 
of fresh investigations in the last-mentioned parts. 

Thxrb is also now in the press, very nearly ready for pubiica- 
tion, a volume of Mathematical and Pby^i Papen, by Sir 
William Thomson. Generally the papers are arrang^ according 
to the date of first publication, bat in some cases this rule is 
departed from and the articles on one particnlar line of research 
brought together. Amongst the more important papers included 
in this volume may be noticed the series of papers " On the 
Dynamical Theory of Heat,” published from 1851 to 1878, with 
the addition of one on “Thermodynamic Motivity,” published 
In 1879. Also the joint papers by Dr. Jonle and Sir Willia n 
Thomson on-a long series of researches on “The Thermal 
EfiecU of Fluids in Motion,” which they carried out together 
during the years 1853 to 1862. The volume Includes also paiiers 
“ On the Thermodynamics of Electrolysis " and “ On the Theory 
of Electrodynamic Machines,” which has acquired so much of 
geueral interest through the extensive practical applications 
which have been made of it for electric lighting and the electrical 
transmission of power within the last ten years. Additions and 
annotations have been made in many parts of the volume, but 
the original papers are given without even verbal change. Cor¬ 
rections, where errors have been found, liave been distinctly 
marked in every case, and in most cases dated. This first 
volume incluoes all of Sir William Thomson's papers published 
between 1841 and 1853, except those which appeared ten years 
ago in bis volume of collected paiieis ,on “ idectroatatics and 
Magnetism.” It will be followed as speedily as possible by 
other volumes completing the series to the present date. 

The second volume of the “Mathematical and Physical 
Papers” of Prof. G. G. Stokes, is now nearly complete, and 
will shortly be published. A third volume is in preparation, 
and it is intended to complete the series aa aoon as possible. 

JUixSlNO from neu'spaper reports and private letters which we 
have received, much dissatisfaction has been created in Sydney 
by the recent appointment of two professors to fill the chairs of 
natural hiatory and of amitoaiy and physiology in the Univer¬ 
sity ; and we think there can be no question that this dissatis' 
faction is of only too reasonable a kind. It seems, that ioatead 
of advertising the chairs as vacant, the Senate, at an unusually 
small meedugf hurried through the nominatiou and election of 
the two candidates who have been chosen, with the result of 
•btaining for the chairs of anatomy and physiology, a gentle¬ 
man who, since he left college fifteen years ago, has hod no 
connection with anatomical or physiological work; and for the 
chair of natuml history, an elderly gentleman who hu been all 
bis life a master of a grammar school. Aa the emoluments 
nttaehing to these chairs are nffident to attract men of the 
higlMit ataadtng from any part of the woi^ U is difiScult to 
speak-in strong enough terms of the conduct of the meetiog of 
•Senate at which the appoiiuuents wen made; and we ainoetely 
hope, ibr the nke of science aa well as for that of the Univer 
shy, that pnbUe opinion in Sydney may prove strong enough to 
pievent -the ncarranoe of any nidi-*-te use the mildest tmm— 
tetfuUed policy. 

Tttvamith-Eaatem Railwi^ Coa^y have sriiMnwh.their 
oppoiltion td the underground electric nailwam whlch^ b pro- 
po^ to oonatruot from Charing Crosa, at a pmat iiear thonoith- 
west end Of Nartiramhcrland Avenue, paaaiag onder tlM Rivtf 
Thnm^ and termiaatlAg at Vine Str^ nader-tite lo^dtoe 
of the'Waterioo termimn of the Loridon aard'-Seatt- 
Vlhb^'fcdtfway. Ute-Pdrliamentary Coanaittee ham p waa d 

1m!|^i^.Ckrrai!nBMntb‘iBakhigp^^ to iini ottt 

McphdMoA to Ghpa Hoifc M. ItUa^ tha head 


of the Bureau Central, has been communicated with, for the 
appointment of meteorological and magnetieal obsemn. The 
expedition will be fitted out for a iieriod of eighteen monthr, 
and 2^ million francs have been voted for it. 

By antliorisation of the Rus-iian Minister of Public Instruction, 
the Imperial University of .St. PeterKburg is about to found an 
astronomical observatory, which will be of small slae conform¬ 
ably to its principal object, whicli is to facilitate the studies of 
those who are engaged in the University cnrriculum. The 
priocipal pieces forming tlie utatiriel will be two refractors, with 
Mers object-glasses, one 6 inches aperture, the other 4 inches, 
parallactic mounting and clockwork motion, several transport¬ 
able astronomical instruments, and an astronomical dock with 
some other secondary instruments. 

We take the following from the Pholographie News Thef 
are going to try a strange experiment in Paris. The idea b to 
combine amusement with .scientific instruction, by prodndng at 
one of the theatres a series of sdentifie dramas. The FaUes 
Dramatiquei is the theatre chosen for the purpose, and the ex¬ 
periment is to commence during the sununer months. Already 
three plays have been provided for this bold scheme, and their 
titles indicate plainly in what direction the audience is to be 
instructed. The first drama is called * Denis Pepin, or the 
Invention of Steam' ; the second is entitled ' Kepler, or Astro¬ 
nomy and the Astrologer ’; and the third is * Gutenberg, or the 
Invention of Printing.* We would suggest yet another title; 
* The Triumvirate—Niepce, Daguere, Talb.)t—or the Inveutton 
of Photography."’ 

At a recent meeting of the Seismologieal Sodety of Japan, 
Prof. Milne read a paper on the “Distribution of Setsmic 
Activity in Japan.” This paper was to a great extent founded 
on communications received from almost all parts of Japan in 
answer to inquiries respecting the occurrence of earthqui^es in 
various districts. As the result of these inquiries during the past 
two years, Mr. Milne had received, in addition to general 
opinions respecting the seismic activity of various districts, a 
very luge number of actual records. Commendng in the north 
and proceeding to the south, notes and catalogues of earthquake 
intensity for the whole country were given. Thus for Hakodate, 
in Yezo, from 1876 to 1880 a catalogue of forty-two earthquakes 
was given. By comparing this catalogue with that of Sapporo, 
in the same island, it was seen that ten at least of the Hakodate 
shodis hod been felt at Sapporo, eighty miles to the north-east; 
and similarly It was shown that seven of the shocks were felt at 
Tokio, five hundred miles to the south. From the times at 
which a shock was felt in difforeut localities, its intendty and 
the like, origins fur certain shocks were roughly compoted. The 
dbtrict around Tokio is of course that which is being most 
thoroughly investigated; asi as it was only possible to obtain 
aceuratt observations aa to the time at which shocks were felt at 
one or two localities, and farther, as it was shown that the 
direction in which the earth moved at any given point os indi¬ 
cated by a seismometer did not neosssarily indicate the direction 
from' which the earth waves were advancing, Mr. Milne has 
adopted the following rimple method as an assistance in tracing 
earthquakea to their orif^es. All important towns wirida a 
ndins-of one handled miles from Tokio have been furaishild 
«Hth postcards, oae of which Is posted evoty wnsik 

stetiodl-whether earthquakes have or havo not been.fatt. In this 
at the end of 1 ^ yeaiy Mr. Milne found that the .pmder 
'oinmher of the earth 4 uakes wbirii were felt in Tokio -hid only 
beeii frit in the town to the north of that dly, aadndMtei|^ 
tanee to the sooth. This fact bring esUbUshed tha hehiet 'of 
^ost-euriswas ooatfanted abont two hunched miles sdll fiuther 
north,-with the result nf iacdosim^ so to srisah, rite ,of 

•temlahodcs,«ndtnc]hgolhen to d^ii^riwn ^talto 

could n6 loi^ be piusited ^ meaus of {tbsteeuds, und lustn- 
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mental olieervaUoiu alone Jiad to b« relied on for the determioa* 
tion of their origin. These observations, so far as they have at 
present gone, show in a remarkable manner how a bu^e monn* 
tain range absorbs earthquake energy. Thus, it is very seldom 
that an earthquake travelling from the north passes beyond the 
Hakone range of mountains to the south of ToLio. Earthquakes 
having their origin on either side of such a range rarely travel to 
the other side, hou ever large their area of activity on their own 
aide may be. The whole of Japan has in this way been divided 
into districts of varying seismic activities. By two separate 
systems of investigation Mr. Milne riiowed that, if instruments 
of ordinary senritiveness were distributed throughout Japan there 
would on the average be recorded, at the lowest estimate, over 
1300 shocks per year, or about three shocks per day, which is a 
number greater than that obtained Prof. Hein for the whole 
world. 

Tki last number of the Jourml of the North China branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society contains a long and learned paper 
by Dr. Bretschneider, of the Russian Legation at Pekin, on 
Chinese Botany. The plan of the work, of which the present 
is only an instalment, is explained as follow*. It is divided into 
a general and a particular part. The first, which forms the 
substance of the present paper, begins with a review of the his* 
toiy of botany, agricnlture, and Materia Medico of the Chinme 
and other Eastern Asiatic nations, and enters into some details 
concerning the most prominent treatises and authors in these 
departments. In the same chapter he shows the method cm' 
ployed by the Chinese tn describing plants and in investigating 
botany and materia medico. Another chapter is devoted to the 
important question of identifying Chinese names of plants with 
the scientific botanical name*, and to recording the attempts 
made by European >eholars to ascertain the botanical names of 
the plants described in Chinese books. The first part will con¬ 
clude with an alphabetical list of Chinese works, and another of 
Chinese anthon quoted in native botanical treatises. In the 
second part, the anthor will give a history of Chinese domestii^ 
omamental, medicinal, and other plants used for economic pur¬ 
pose*, as far as these have come to the knowledge of botanists. 
The work, it will thus be seen, involves a vast amount of laborious 
rerearch in European as well os Chinese literature. The present 
number contains chapters on the history of the development of 
botanical knowledge among the various peoples of Eastern Asis, 
and on the scientific determination of ,thc plants mentioned in 
Chinese works, together with an index of Chinese writers on 
l^otany, and an appendix on celebrated mountains in China, 
which are frequently mentioned in Chinese botanical works. 
Dr. Guppy, R.N., gives some notes on the hydrology of the 
YMgt*xe, Ydlow River, and Peiho, and abo on the geology of 
Tfikow in Formosa. The other paper is by Father Dechevrens, 
S.J„ on the climate of Shanghai. The number ctoses with a 
list of the ferns found in the valley of the Foochow River. 

Thi fotinh nomber of the Mmmt of *he Science Tepart- 
ment of the University of Tokio is a monograph on the geol^ 
of the CDvfroas of Tokio, Prof. Brauns; while the fifth con¬ 
tains a paper by Prof. Mendenhall on the force of gravity at 
Tokio and on tlie sqmmit of Fujiyama. Dr, Naumann, the 
head of the Japanese Geological Survey, has recently publiriied 
a monograph on Japanese elephants. The writer has found 
remaiuB of these namssals in varions widely nparated distriets. 
This paper will be fotUKl in vol. xxvlii. of ihe “ Palatonto* 
graphics,*’ paUtsfaed by Vlsdier of Cassd, end is entitled 
**Ueber JapanlsGhe Eleidiantcn der Vonett.** 

Iir the Belgian Academy, M. Flataan has lately ciDed atfea<' 
tlon to a small illuioB. He describa an afnBHtMMOt whieh, 
at lint s%ht^ he says, m^t be thoH|^ cepahk of mlishig per¬ 
petual motkn. A capillary tnbeliinicctedobllqsfiy in dfstllled 


water, so that the latter nearly fills it. Into this liquid cohnen, 
Id the top, dips the small orifice of another tube, uhleh reaches 
a little way in the same oblique direction, then turns down* ards, 
the vertiod portion being wider, and not reaching the water. 
Suppose thill bent tube filled with water. It then forms a siphon, 
the shorter branch of which is impicrred in a liquid in equill* 
briuip, while the longer descends several centimetres below the 
surface of that liquid. Does it not appear as though the water 
should Aow incessantly through the siphon, and, rq;8inlog ihe 
vessel, be engaged in perpetual circulation 7 As a matter of fact, 
the water is drawn upwards in the vertical portion of tube till Us 
free surface reaches a part of the oblique part of the same tube, 
when it stops. M. Tlatcau accounts for the efieets by suction 
exerted by the small concave liquid sniface between the two 
tubes 

A NEW dynamo-electric machine^ recently brought before the 
I Belgian Academy by M. Plucker, has the peculiarity that a 
solenoid is substituted for the electromagnet as an organ for ex- 
dtation of the induction currents. The horizontal colls of the 
solenoid, which is of special form, arc travened by the currents 
produced by the machine itself. The apparatus rotated within 
the solenoid is a a heel with coils arranged nearly like those of 
the Gramme ring. The whole syitem is incloied in an iron 
armature meant to increase the indoctive action, M. Plucker 
states that be replaced the solenoid with electromagnets, and the 
apparatm produced the same ePect. lie seems merely to claim 
the advastiige of less weight and volume. 

A SERIOUS difficulty recently occurred at Berlin, in connection 
with a system of supply of ** ground water " by “natural filtra¬ 
tion " (a part of the Beilin water supply having been taken since 
1877 from near the Tegeler Lake, by means of a series of twenty- 
three wells tunning parallel with the shore; the water was 
pumped into a small covered reservoir, then to another at 
Cbarlottenburg, 6 or 7 kilom. distant,, whence pumps supply the 
city). Complaints arose on account of the water, though clear 
at first, getting turbid ere long, and depositing an cebreous cedi- 
ment found to consi-t of amorphous hydrated oxide of Iron, but 
also very largely of aigse, dead and alive ; Crenoikrix kuh^inM 
(a plant of thready form), being most noticeable. The tource of 
the plants could neither be located in surface-water, nor in 
the neighbouring lake; and there is reason to believe the 
plant lives and grows in the ground itself. After siindiy 
attempted remedies it seemed that artificial filtration would 
be necessary. It was found that water brought directly 
from the wells to the filter, gave, after filtration and rest, the 
usual deposit. But by exposing this well-water to the air, so 
that all the iron was oxidised and deposited before filtration, it 
was possible to g^ a filtered water which remained clear; thongh 
it is not known whether this filtered water ww really fKe of 
spores, and would continue clear after being in contact with the 
iron of the service. Iron <eema essential to the existence oi 
Crtmtkri*, and is proved to be pnsent In its threads. The 
filter-sand was very much fouled, aim, because cf the difficulty 
of keeping out spores, it was ihcught best to abandon the wells 
altogether, and to me water taken directly from the lakes and 
filtered In the usual way. Prof. Nichols (who zepmts there 
facts in the Franklin Institute TMirrm/) refers to somewhat 
similar troubles having been experienced at Halle, oml «t a to^n 
In the east of MassBchuxetts. 

The following su^ts are announced by the Bdfian Aendemy 
for prise eompctlUon t—In matbanitiod and physical aebmees: 
Establirii, by new experiments, the theory of renetioas bodfrn 
in the lo-celled nascent state. Prove the acesrady] ter fahfitf'df 
tha Mlowing propoaidon hy/ermat 1 To dcoompoie n cuibe |bto 
tiro other cub^ a fotirth power, 1^ giBcmlly any power 
two powers of dm same name. aWe thesec^ powee* 
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ponlUe. New speetroECc^ie researches required as to whether, 
espeeianj, the sun does or does not contidn the tMOotial con- 
stitiieat principles of oiisanle compounds. Extend, as much as 
poisftle, tite the theories of points and straight lines of Steinn, 
Kirkoian, Cayley, Salmon, Hesse^ and Bauer, to the properties 
which are, for superior plane curves, for surfaces, and for skew 
curves, the analogues of theorems or Ta^cal and Brianchon. In 
natural sciences : New researches required on germination of 
seeds, especially on assimilation of nutritive stores Iqr the embryos 
New researches reqnved on development of Trematodes, from 
thehistogenic and organogenic points of view, New stratigraphi- 
oal, lithological, and palaeontological researches required, to fix 
^he arrangement or the order of succession of layers of the forma¬ 
tion called Aidennais by Dumont, and at present considered a 
Camlxrian. Medals valued at 800 francs will be given as prizes 
in the first dlTisioa; medals fof 600 francs in the second. 
Memoirs may he written in French, Dutch, or Latin, and sltould 
he sent (in the usual form) to the Secretary, before August 1, 
1883. 

The number of large carnivorous animals killed in Algeria is 
diminbhing yearly with great rapidity. In 1879 the (lovemment 
paid for 166 heads of lions and panthers; and in 1880 only for 
128, viz. 16 lions, too adult pantheis, and t6 young. It is cer¬ 
tain that in a very few years they will be entirely extirpated. 
They are now very seldom met with, except in some mountainous 
parts, and almost wholly deserted districts of Constantine pro. 
Vince. When the conquest was made, they were occasiot^ly 
seen at the gates of Algiers, and so frequently on the sea-coast, 
tliat a cape near Aruv received the iianie of **La Montagne I 
des Lions,” which it hat retained. 

The electrical perturbations were so frequent on the French 
liites from April 16 to 20, that measures had to be taken by the 
Minister of Postal Telegraphy to meet this contingency, The 
electrical equilibrium was restored on the 2iht. These electrical 
perturbations were noticed on the telegraphic lines of Germany, 
Belgium, and Italy, and of England, according to the notice 
which was published by the French Administration in the official 
paper of the Government. 

A SLIGHT earthquake shock was felt at Geneva on thursday, 
and a smart one on the previous Monday in the Vaudois and 
Jura. Ou both these days the telegraphic wires here were 
afieeted, which produced a violent oscillation of the needles. 
Similar perturbations were observed at other stations. A 
violent earthquake Is reported from Syra (Greece). The 
dtocks lasted nearly a minute, yet but liitic damage was done. 
On tboA£tolian coast the sea has still its blood*red colour, and 
the amell of sulphuretted hydrogen becomes more and more' 
intense. 

The Daily News Naples Correspondent writes on the a 1st:— 
** Titb central crater of Mount Etna has been -tbtowing up ashes 
for the last two or three days, covering the pure new snow 
lately iatlen with • stratum of blwk ashes on the south-east side. 
The mnd eruption at Paterna eonttnues, but is limited to one 
enter, from which flows hot and liquid mud.” 

Ti^eI nterested in the very wide region included in “the 
. East,” wiU find the ■«* Bibliotheca Orienuan” published by 
Trtthner and Co., very useful. It is stated to a eonmlete list 
of <boob, pepefs, serial*, and essays mhlfibcd in'1881 in 
Sogltiid and the Colonies, Germany, and Fram, on the His- 
tEhgnsfee, Rellgionsy Antiquities, and Uteniure of On 
. eon^tted by Charles Feiederici. This b the sUdi yw of 

^ mw thfermometer, said to be very 'wEsItive, 

^PAyj„ April) by Mr. Mlchdson. 

- lid^ENiddl wthn eElinsrion of hardeiufl ecootehone l^hcat. 


A very thin strip of the substance is attached to a stmllar strip 
of copper. The lower end of the double strip b fixed, end the 
other has attached to it a fine glass fibre bent at a right ong^, 
through which, as the strip bends under heat, motion b im- 
paited to a very light silvered-glass minor, hnng Iqr a cocoon 
fibre. The diitplacement of the mirror u observed with a tele¬ 
scope and reflected scale, or by the movement of a spot of li^. 
To avoid sudden dbanges of temperature, the double strip b in¬ 
closed in a metallic case having a slit opposite the strip. In a 
modification, which the author has not yet tried, the strip is 
reversed, and the lower end enters a highly resbunt liquid, in 
which it faces a metallic point; the ^0 serve as electrodes, 
connected with a galvanometer and a Wheatstone bridge. 

At the thirteenth annual meeting of the Norfolk and Norwidi 
Maturolists* Society, the pre-ident staled that during the session 
which was put, a considerable number of papers had been read 
and specimens exhibited, which were not of interest to scientific 
people only. The popular taste demanded something beyond 
that. The society had endeavoured to meet this requirement. 
The number and strength of the Naturalists* Society grows with 
its years. At the last annual meeting the society numbered 202 
members; the number now reached is 234. A very good feature 
hu been the formation of a naturalists' library. The concluding 
portion of the address was occapietl with a survey of certain 
features in the Ornithology of Norfolk at the present day, some 
of which were a cause of congratulation and others of r^et. 
As, for instance, the short-eared owl, which had for some years , 
ceased to be a resident species in Norfolk, had again l)een kno wn 
to nest and rear its young in both divisions of the county; and 
the hawfinch seemed yearly to increase tn favourable localities. 

One more American serial comes to us in thy shape of the 
Scientific Proeea/infs of the Ohio Mechanics* Institute, contain¬ 
ing a number of papers of practical importance, including a long 
one on Economy of Fuel, by Mr. N. W. Perry. 

We have on onr Table the following books :~-Voluittetric 
Analysis, 4tb edition, by F. Sutton (Cliurebill and Co.); A 
Manual of Botauy, 4th edition, by R, Beotby (Churchill); Per¬ 
manence and Evolution, by S. E. B. Bouverie-Pusey (Kegau 
Paul); Annuaire de I'Aeademie Koyale de Belgique (1882, 
Brussel'•); Observations on Cup-shaped and other Lapidarian 
Sculptures in the Old World and in America, by Charies Rau 
(Waibington); Vibratory Motion and Sound, by Prof. J. D. 
Everett (Longman); Microscopical Section Cutting, by Sylvester 
Marsh (Churchill); The Fishes of Great Britain and Ireland, 
by Francis Day (Williams and Norgate); The Scientific Bases 
of National Progress, by J, Gore, F.R.S. (WiUlams and Nor- 
gate); Jamaica Institute Lectures, 18S1 (Kingston, Jamaica); 
llie Butterflies of Europe, Part vii., .by 11 . C. ijmg (Reeve 
and Co,); A Visit to Madeira, by Dennis Embleton, M.D. 
(Churcbill); Religion and Philosophy in Germany, by Heinrich 
Heine, translated by John Snodgrass (Triibner); A Monogrqih of 
the British Foiail Cephalopodt, Part Lby J. F. Blake (Van Voorst) f. 
Elmentary Phytiofegy, by A. Findlater (Chambers); Vital Statis- 
tic«; Small Pox and Vaccinathn, by Dr. C. T. Pearce; (E. W. 
Allen): A Manual of the Geology of India, hy V. Ball (Calcutta); 
Riven and Canals, 2 vols., by L. F. V. Hareourt (Clarendon 
Pihm) :,Tht Sphygmogni^, Iqr Dr. Dudgeon (Baillihr^ T!n> 
dall, & Co,: On Failure of Brain Power, by Dr. JttUua 
Althauf (Longmans) Plane Geometrical Drawing, by P. E. 
Ilttlma E.S.A. (Longmans); The Action of Lightning, hy Mnior 
Fanelt, RX (Lockw^); Beauty, and the Iaws Govendng iti 
Dey^opment, hy Joseph Hands (E. W. Allen); New Vil^ 
Mat*»r, Ufa, Motion, and Resistance, by Joseph Hands W. 
Allen) { Aatronomical Observations n^e at Dundnk, Part ^ 
(Hod^ Foster,un^ Co.)) Houses and jF'afns te Ameriei^by Dr. 
G.H. Everett (C. Dickie); Modem MetrolQiiy,^L.D*A.JadaoE 
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(ZiO«k«ead)i Th« 0 »iiig TruttitoFYeoiu, by WUUatn P«clt 
{H. SynKHi); TIm Hotm m MbthH^ by J. B< D. StUloMR 
ClVtibnct)'; BihUotbcai OrkotaUa, bf C. Friedarid (Trtibner); 
Contributlona to Hiitaiy of the DerelopmMt of the Hitmen 
Roce, hy Gdger {Ttaha«). 

Ttt*«ddition to the Zootosicet Sodetjr't Gardens during the 
past week faidade a Bonnet Monkey [Maeaeus radtatu $) from 
In^, pmented by Mr. W. T, Fremlin j a Two-spotted Para- 
doauie (AhffriMa MmtaAi) from West Africa, presented by Mr. 
Ai N« Blytt; aRnfens Rot Kangaroo {Ifypsiptymmisru/tueiu 9 ) 
frota Atutralto, presented by Mr. C. Caravossl^ two Cockateels 
(CieAjtidtfe nma^kolhmiitc S 9 ) from Australia, presented ly 
Mr. W, C. Atkinson; a Common Raven {Cmntstorax), British, 
presented by Mr. H. £. Langton; a Roseate Cockatoo (CWoAu 
raseieapil/a) from Australia, presented by Mn. Ramsay; a 
Laaner Falcon [Faleo lanarim), from East Eun^, presented 
by Mr. J. E. Harting, F.Z.S.; a Common Night Heron (AJ'rA- 
ci>rax{ritfus\ European, presented by Mr. H. D. Compton; a 
Lesser White-nosed Monkey (Ctre^ktau pttounsta i) from 
West Africa, a Cabot’s Homed Tragopan {Ctrtmus ^aMi 6 ), 
from South-West China, deposited; a Silvery Gibbon {Hjflehtdtt 
Inuiuut) from Java, a Mongoose I^nr {Lmur mongos i), a 
Red-fronted Lemur [Ltmut rufifrons 6 ), two Grey-headed 
Love Birds (Aga/ormu tana 9 9 ) from M^agascar, a Squirrel 
Monkey {CktysotArix snumU ft *-*- Squirrel Monkey (CAry* 
JMIdrAr, sp. ino.) from Gniaaa;, two Rufous-tailed Pheasants 
(Fajfifean/ttf e$ytAroiptkalmm 6 9 ) from Malacca, a Wbeatear 
{Sax/eota ananiht\ a Meadow Pipit {Aniktu pratmus), a Kcd- 
•tact {Pktmkura ruHAIta), British, a Burchell's Zebra (E^tats 
hurthdii S ) from South Africa, pa chased; an Eland (Ortas 
eanna i ), two Short-headed Pbalangers (BelUeus Anvic^s), a 
Squirrel-^ Phalange (BdUens stinrtns), four Slender Docks 
(Atuu glkkir^raHs), two Common Cormorants (PhalAeroeorat 
ronM, bred in the.Ganlens. 


OUE ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

TliS t^SlXVATOXY OK TRINITY COLLEOE, DUBLIN.—The 
fourth part of ** Astronomical Observations and Researches made 
at Dwuink ” has Just appeared under the editorship of Mr. J. 
L. £. Oreyer. It contaisb the results of abont 1140 oliservatioas 
of }ai red stars, chiefly taLea from Scfajellerup’b Catalogue, 
made with the meridian-circle of the Dunswk Observatory, the 
object-glass of which has an aperture of 6'j8 inches, the instru¬ 
ment being the work of ^ton and Martins of Eks'lin. The 
obsesvasiopa were commenoed by Dr. Copeland in July, 1875, 
ud continued hf him up to the end of March, 1876. Mr. 
Dreyer commeDoro obbcmtions in September, 1878, and the 
series wu finished in November, 1880. As fiir os possible, it 
his Ijieen the object to secure four compete observations of each 
star. The sepimte results are urintco, with the corresponding 
datoi and estnuates of the magititodes of the stan which have a 
particular iotarcst from libefact of so many of tha red stats being 
vuriribiC). The Dublin observations show thu to be the case in a 
striking dmee, and not only U there variation in the brightness 
of ma^ot the objects, but it is hardly pwiible to doubt that 
thpy e^blfahoIttM ol eokwr from tune to time in some of the 
stm. Thnu we find No. i (SobjeUemp) was wkUe on November 
14* ft»^ Mp srtsuv# throe months latere No. 143 was 
considered ^msm on Fehtmuy s8,1876, but showed no tdanr 
<m March sg; ro Maroh, 18801 it was again orange. No. 186 
bad no eetov on April jc^. 18^ but was deep orange on June 
10 foUowing; and than are a number of rimihir cases, too 
i&K it weald appear, to aUbw df thair being attributable to 
igcondUlone of atmospbiM* 

e- observed pedtiesif tfthe »i sUiM am fbmed into c 
il Catalogue for 1875*0^ with rim coR»ipaadi]if pnoesriM^ 
wUdt-wlD have much value in the study of tht. fiTupcc .nations 
'•fthendutan. 

T«i Observatory or MoBoow.«-Prt>£ R dtfb j ii to hu 
bewdtfae fint not ^ vol. vili. of Amtmttt ii VC^urvaMkuM 
MgrsblshkiRld adcbkm-tonMtMItt obsinmtioas, eenHtei a 
nwn|lB* B SWi of hb res tawhc i npesr Ao- tails of eoanrts, A« 


prete s t pnblieatton including the comets iSSt d and r, and ttb 
fourth or great comet of iSas* Prof. Bndiehin baa rtfa i fatei 
the long series of physical observations on the latter body mad* 
by Danlopat Paramatta N.S.W., which originally apasssed fc* 
Brewster’s E^AurgA youmal ^SAmet, 1827, and whidi hanm. 
been a good deal overlooked, tlut^^adical, on the oontinent at 
least, not being ea^y of access. Dunlop's drawings are repre* 
dn^, and Aeie ore several figures of tne two bri^ comets of 
1881. With regard to his invettigiitNNu generally. Prof. Bredh 
chin conclude^: " Mes reeberebas sur toutes les Conriler, done 
lea observations j'si putiouver dans la Uttdratare aatronumiqaO. 
(36 comhes) me mettent maintenant en etat dc caleulu d’ayanee 
pour chaque grande Comete qui poiditrait les positions et fa 
ngure de ses queues de tous les trots type^. 11 eat evident que la 
quantitd rdlabve dcs substances caudales de diffllrents types ne 
pent pas fitre ddterminee d'avaoce, et par coucquent e’est lem 
lemenl robaervation qui | ourn nous montrer ct la child rdlative' 
des types et I’absence possible de tel on tel d’entre eus. Mah 
en tout cas, les posthons et la forme gdndrale de celle des queueSr 
qui devlsndra, accessible k lavisloi, seiont en accord avecses . 
^sitions et <w figure calculdcs d’asanee.” 

The Present Comet,— The following positions for Green¬ 
wich midnight are from the elements publislied lost week. On 
April 16 the calculated place^was in error ~ 7t, ia K. A. and - o' 
in declination, but the errors will be increasing. 
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71 40 

73 9 

74 

+ 74 35 

,The perihelion distance in the orbit referred to which dependr 
on obwrvatJuns to April 6 is ox>56o; M. fiigourdan, from 
observations at Paris to April il, finds it 0*0602. 
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9-990A ... Q 0793 
9*9818 ... 0*0632 
9*9740 . o'046t 
9*9671 . 0*0280 

9*9610 0*0087 


GEOTHOPISM AND GROWTH^ 

T F the pnneium vtgttaHoms of a root is removed by a transvem 
oection, the root loses more or less completely the power of 
curving geotropically downwards when placed 10 a Wisontal 
position, 'ihis curious experiment was originally made by 
Ciesielski, and has been conhrmed by the observations deienbcd 
III **The Power of Movement in Flanti” (chap. xi.). Tlte 
theory founded by Mr, Darwin in these oblations is that the 
fmnttum vtg. is the part of the root which is lenritive to gravita¬ 
tion, and that a stimulus is thrnce transmitted to the region of 
growth where the geotropic curvature takes place. Bht it is- 
evident that the facts sre capable of a different interprototion, H 
might be supposed that cutting off the tip of the root acit merely 
as a shock*, and prevents the occurrence of geotropUm, just a« 
any other severe injury might do so. This view has recmitfy been 
brought forward by Wiesner ("Das BewrauneroermOMn 
dcr Pflanaen,” 1881, p. 97 ). ftud « supported % him with k 
number of experiments on the growth of oecapitated roots. The 


figures representing Ac amount of growth per cent, in twenty* 
four hours ,*— 

Malse 

Nomul Roots. 

77 ’S •• 4 * 

Fsu. 

A as too t 52‘9 

4*7 97 

m* Ftla. 

too: 227 

90 ... 60 

„ too 166*6 


Wiesner believes that this difierenee in growth between tb* 
normal rooto and those of which tips had been cut offis fenffl'cieirtf 
to account ibr tbe dihtarbanee iu geottopism. It Aoelff bw 
added that in Wiesn^s experiments |eotro]dsB wee not an 
compietciy checked by cattiog off the tipe of taexooAeeiw thMW 
given in theMovements of Pltat*." 

In the present paper A* totervdi of time betwoenthh 6^ 
servarionton the rale of |^wA weto^orter Aan In wtmwnfs 
experieBRDte-aatteiyf ahent thuee howi fautead of W riys f ci i r 
boun;. AaroaMBfor Ate dlffivanee l^ag Aat geatra|lo^««^^ 
^Aj nper mad brites As, Liaaeaa Aedl A fy Mnl lAentf 
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turta generally take place long before twenty^fonr hours have 

were nude on the roots (Pieia faia) at different distances 
ftom their tips, so that the' spaces thus marked out could be 
tpeasured by means of a microscope. The beans were placed 
during the experiment in closely-shutting tin boxes, nearly filled 
with damp peat. 

A conutwable number of experiments were thus made, and 
the results obtained do not coohrm those of Wiesber, but agree 
rather with Sachs' statement, that eutting off the tip of a bean 
root doea not aeriously hinder ita growth. They show, moreoi er, 
that the effect of the operation is transitory, and that as the roots 
recover from the shock, they may actually grow more <iutckly 
t^n the uninjured specimens. Thus in one of the expenments 
die roots were marked at a mm. and 5 mm. from the apex, and 
the intervening space was measured after jh. loni., and again an 
additional interval of 3h. 5m. During the first jh. torn , if the 
growth of the normal root| be token os equal to 100, that of the 
”cut” ones was 7S; during the second period the proportion 
was normal to “cut" as lOO to 102; that is to say, the 
“cat ” roots grew more quickly than the uninjuied one'.. 

Other experiments gave the same result; on the other hand some 
cases occurred in which the power of recovery was not so rapid 
or well marked, 'Urns in one experiment the growths (per cent.) 
after twelve hours were in the proportionNormal: Cut s i 
100; 83, so that the growth of the “cut ” roots was less by ty 
per cent then that of the uninyired ones. 

On the whole the experiments show distinctly that a las% of 
gMtropism may occur without serious antcifcKnce with growth. 
The author then goes on to show that even if this were not so, 
It could still be shown that Wiesner's conclusion ts incoriect. 

If a root is split by two longitudinal incisions into tlwee 
lamellse, and if it be placed horimntally, so that the cut-surfaces 
are in a vertical plane, Sachs has shown that the central portion 
of the root containing the chief pait of the va.cular tissue, is 
capable of bending geotropically downwards. It was therefore 
thought desirable to compare the rates of growth of such split 
roots with others whose tips had been cut utt. The result showed 
that the “cut” roots grow much more sigorously than the split 
ones. Thus we have in one experiment— 

Cut 1 spilt I: ICO I 6S7. 

In another—Cut: split i: 100 i 67*4. 


Yet here the only dear geotropism that took place was among 
the split roots. 

Thus Wiesncr's aigu>n<at falls to the ground, for, if retarded 
growth were the cause of “ cut ” roots betng less geotiopic than 
uniujured ones. It is clear that “spbt” ought yj be even less 
geotiopic than the “ cut ” roots, instead of exactly the reverse 
of diis being the case. 

The results here given are of some general interest, as showing, 
titot although geotropism ts a phenomenon of growth, it need 
not necessarily be subject to strictly the same conditions as 
undisturbed growth. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 
Cambridok.—T he following lectures on natural sdcnce are 
being given this term {— 

Chemistry and Physics: Prof. Liveiug on General Prineifdes 
of Cbemistiy; Mr. Sell (Demonstrator), Klementary Chemistry; 

• General Conrse, Mr. Main, St. John’s College; Organic Che¬ 
mistry, Mr. P. Muir, Cains College ; Sound, Mr. Trotter, Triniw 
; Eiectrici^ and Magnetism, Mr. Garnett, St John^s 
CoU^j Papers on Elementary Fhyncs, Mr. Shaw, Emmanuel 
Ctdlep; Elementary Optics and Kectriclty, Mr, Glaeebrook, 
Trinw CoUm; Crystallography, Prof. Lewis; Physics (ad- 
nneed;^ Mr. Garnett, St. John’s College; Advanced Demonttra- 
OR UijtA, Eliiticity, and Sound, wilt be gjven by Mr. 
Glmshreok, and Ur. Shaw will ghre deaentaiy aemoMtntioBs 


y t—Dr. Midiael Foster; Advanced PMo- 
} Physiokoyof Edspiration and Anhi^ Hedi 


tomical School; Mr. Sadgmek, Emhryol^ of Mammals and 
Birds, in Mr. Balfour’s Laborat^, foUAwed by practical work; 
Advanoed Course on Mammalia, 1:7 the Demonstrator of Com¬ 
parative Anatomy at New Museums, In Botany, Prof. Babington 
will lecture on Morphology and Classification; Dr, Vines, on 
Morphology, chiefly Cmtogamic, with practical work, at 
Christ’s College; Mr. Saunders, on Histology, t at Downing 
CoUegc, Mr. Hicks, Sidney College, papers in Elemientaty 
Botany. Mr. Vines is also giving an elementary course of 
lectures on General Physiology ami Life History of Typical 
Planfi, in the Botanical Lecture Room, New Museum. 

Otology .'—Prof. Hughes, Strtt^pbieal Geology, the district 
around Cambridge; Fossil Echtnlds and Corals, and also Petro- 
logy, Mr. Tawney; Elementary Geology, Dr. Roberts; Class 
Work, Mr. Man; Field Lectures, Prof. Hughes. 

Tlie Demonstrator of Mechanism is lecturing on Applied 
Mechanics at the Museum of Mechanism; and me workshops 
and drawing office are open for practical work. 

Prof. St^es Is lecturing on Optics. 

C. N. Adams (Exeter School) and S. Skinner (Dulwidi 
College) have been recommended for Natural Science Open 
Scholarships at Christ’s College. 

At Newnham CoUegc Mr. Garnett Is lecturiim on DynamiciL 
Miss Scott on Integral Calculub, and Miss Hsnand on Euelkl 
and Algebra, 

The Spring Session of the Royal Agricultural College, Ciren- 
ceiiter, ended on Wednesday, 19th irist., when the diploma, 
certificates, and prizes were distributed to the successful candi¬ 
dates by Prof. Nevil Story-Maskelyne, M.P., who has been 
recently elected to the Council of the College. Mr. Masketyne, 
in bis addre-s to the students, pointed out the great vahie of a 
study of the lower organisms, and the immense influence which 
these have on the pursuit of agriculture, as is seen in the procem 
of nitnficatian, the changes taking place in milk, ii) cheese, and 
the like. 

At St. John’s College, T« J. Fulle* has been elected to a 
Natural Science Exhibition. 

At Trinity Coli^ W. B. Ransom (and year) has been 
elected to a Foundation Scholarship; H. Wilson Fox, H. 
Head, M. Miley, G, P. Bidder, and W. Gordon, to Exhi¬ 
bitions ; and J. K. Green to a Foundation Siiorshlp; all for 
Natural Science, 

Edinbvkch.— Prof. James Cossar Ewart, M.D., has been 
appointed to the Chair of Natural History in Ediitburgh Um- 
vetaity, vacant by the resimation of Prof. Ray Lankester. 
Prof, Ewart at present holos the corresponding diair iu the 
University of Aberdeen. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


Wi have received Nos. 44,45, and 46 of the SeetUdi NtOoraSsi, 
The papers on Scotch botany and zoology contmue to be ^ 
great interest; and to these are added an oocastond one on 
Scotch geology. No. 46 fApril) contains a report of an inte¬ 
resting lecture, by Prof. Tiaill, on “ The Modes of Dispersion 
of the Seeds of Scottish Wild Plants." 


Jmrttal of the FPonktin March.—A new theory of 

the siupeusioa ayitem with stiffening trass (oontiniied), by A. J. 
Du Bcm. Tile adhesion of flat driring belts, by R. Grimshaw. 
—Car-journal bmtes, with WendeU's latest improvement, by C. 
H. Roney.—Thompson’s patent wet pulveriaer, by the same.— 
A new method of aetenainbig phosiiioric acid, by H. Pember¬ 
ton, jun.—The awdysis of iron'Ores contaming both phosphoricr 
ana-titanic acids, by T. M. Drown and P. W. Shttner. The 
oonditionof sulphur in coal and its relationa to coking, by T. M. 
Drown.—Natural filtration at Berlin, by W. R. It^dls.—Silk 
culjiiire In the United States, by L. Kodget. 

Sid/iiin 4t TAcadtmit tits Seimtts de Befgifmt, No. h 
tSSsr—Oh a sure astronomiqjJ criterion of the cxinence of a 
fl|ki Iwr within the* terrestnal crast, by M, FoUe.—A aittill 
'^rioo,'1)y M, Plateau.—New observations of the eilecti of 
IfahtniM on trees placad nev a tetegnph wire, lqrM.Hontiiiv. 
—DijNeMe of relation on the cheiilation (t&rd & 

If, Fiederte^—€si a method of dtfbeniilnation ef Iw 

M, Adaj.^ 4 Bearchea on tha dialysis of araUe sotb^ by If. 
Patacittaiin.—On the eaCretory uptMiaths «f rimbdooed atidded- 
diMtad TarfaeOiiriaoB, by M. neaoottd-dfi^ 
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msdiini.witlii induetoTHioknold and continuoiu cuntot, by M- 
PItiQkar.~R«portSi &c. 

No. a.—Determintnn and Uberly; liberty deoionctrated by we- 
chaaics, W M. DelbaeaT.—Oa the oriain of the DeTonian Jime- 
stoaee of Mlgiooi, M. Dewalqne.'—Dn the zircon of the quarries 
of NHSt. Vmceut, bvM.Renara.—On monochlorired chloride of 
^ anetyti by M. Krotwra.—•Influence of respiration on the circuta* 
tion (fourth paper)) by M. Fredericq.—Funeral discourses on 
M. Sdiwana and Col. Adcn.~Report!i, Ac. 

Arekh/es des Seitnttt I^ysiaiia et NaiurtUtt, March.—Influ¬ 
ence of jihysleb-chemical media on living beln^; influence of 
diffitrcot kuds of food on the development of the fro^, by I. 
Yniig.—Disinfections with sulphurous anhydride ; siphonoitl 
apparatus with special transvatmr ; description of appftrfltus and 
snanagement, b/V. Patio.—Swiss geologicil review for i8gi 
(continued), by E. Favre, 

Mmu e/*AHfktvfiffhgif, tome v., fa<c. 1, i88a.—M. Paul 
Yopmard'a paper, on the weight of the brain, gives a compre¬ 
hensive coming of all that nod been done by Broca in this 
branch of craniology since the foundation of the mother-society 


intrusted to M. Ibpinard, are given at length, together wish 
his own emendations, from which he has been led to con¬ 
clude that exccphive weight of the brain cannot, pri»ia /acie, 
be accepted os an evidence of great intellectualiiy, Init may 
iairty be assumed to depend upon some cerebral abnormality, 
'fbus he is of opinion, that even in (be cose of Cuvier's brain, 
. whose exceptionally Urge weight (1829 gramTne>>) has long 
made it rank among cerebral marvels, the well-attested presence 
of hydrocephalus during the infancy of the great naturalist was 
not without influence on the subsequent cranial enlargement. 
Finally, he believes that we are justified in .assuming that a well 
organist brain will not vtfy largtfy exceed the mean, having 
due reference to age, sex, aud stature. From Broca's lables we 
obtain a cerebral mean of 1335 for men generally, and of 1142 
for women generally} the greatest weight among the former 
being attained between the ages of ibiity and thirty-five, and 
among the Utter, somewhat earlier. After the age of fifty-five, 
the dinunution is rapid, and at the age of eighty it has reached 
the mean of too grammes, although the loss sometimes amounts 
to 250 grammea. The means fur the prime of life are 1431 for 
men, and 1269 fpr women. In comidering the data geiienlly, 
it U essential to bear in mind that the individuaU under obser¬ 
vation were of necessity derived from the less favourable class 
supplied by asylume and hospital, and, therefore, pretenting 
generally traces of disease, wore ^specialty of the brain. La 
.Salpetnmv and Bicctre having yicldca the greater number of the 
brans, commented on by The great detideratum of 


brains, commented on by Broca. The great detideratum of 
anodem cerebral inquiry is the csreful dWermination of the 
- difibrenoe of the weight of the brain among mentally sonnd indi¬ 
viduals belonging to the two distinct classes of those who are j 
engaged in inteUeetiial porsoits, and thoee whose vocations i 
demand great muBcuUr activity. Broca considered that form 
was more important than weight in estimatUif intellectua] capa- 


aocordtng. to Breca's .method on the living rob^t, and after 
denih explains the gcMinds on which he, in harmony with IVof, 
Vogt, has been led to eonsiderss unnecessary and even emmeous, 
(he rmuedon which it has hitherto been thought imperative to 
make, in nr^ to. brng the eepbalometric eatimale into eomplcto 
aotoxd with-the, craniometiie determinations. He believes we 
ought to compait the.:;two without making any redaction.—The 
<a^ty of m Blaek;iAfrfeaB races for becoming aedinratued, 
which is tittitted at great length by Dr, A. Corre, forms the 
suluect of the only hther original artlele in the AtAwr. The 
vhase viewa fire, based upon bhservatlQiDa made dur ng 


things to be anticipated in regard to the lands occapUd by the 
bUch ToeeR, viz. that w here the Utter are the mastera, barbarian 
will prevail, and that where they Ull into subjedicn to civililed 
peoples their numbtrs will gradually, but snrely dlminfa^, in 
spite of the more favourable conditions in which they wiU be 


SOCfETIES AND ACADEMIES 

Londow 

Geological Society, Ai ril 5.—J. W, Ilulhr, F.K.S., pre- 
sident, in the chair.—W.J. H. Myine was elected a Fellow, and 
M. Alphonse Milne-Fdward«, ^f PbtI«, a Foreign Correapon- 
dent of the Society.—Geological age of the Taconic system, by 
Prof. J. D. Dana, F.M.O.S. The auihor takes exception to 
^ome remarks marie l efure the Geological Society by Dr. 1 ‘. 
Sterry Hunt on November 16 iast. Dr. Sterry Hunt has 
thrown doubt on the rei-ults arrived, at by the geologists who 
have studied the relations of the so-called Taconic strata, not 
in consequence of any ui servations of his own, but on (he 
general ground that "where newer strata are in unconfor- 
mahle contact with older ones, the effect of lateral move¬ 
ments of compression, involving the two terics, is generally 
to cause the newer a) il more yielding strata to dip towards, 
end even beneath the edge of the older rock—a result clue 
to fold-', often with inversion, sometimes passing into faults." 
It was pointed out in opposition to these views, that the 
observation.*! of Emmons H. D. ard W. fl. Rogers, Mather, 
Sir W. Logan, James HaU, £. tiiichcock, C. H. Hitchcock, 
Hager, and Winy, prove that the Taconic schists aud limestone-^ 
are in confonuahle .-ucce<s‘ion and of Si'urlan age. The strati- 
graphical htnicture of the Taconic range is, indeed, so simple 
that all oUervers who have studied it have described the schists 
and limesiones as conformable: and numerous characteristic 
Silurian fossils have been found in both. This view had been 
maintained by Dr. Sterry Hunt him: elf till 1878, when he ^t 
propounded his new iiiteriuctatlon of the strata in question; 
but the latter was not bo-sed on any fresh fae's or observations. 
The author’s own obecivnticns on the snhject, carried on during 
many years, were detailed and :i]ii<tr>t.d by a map of the 
whole of the Taconic range. In conclusion, he pointed out that, 
even if Dr. Sterry Hunt's general principle were conceded, and 
he was uut by any means himself preparto to make such a con¬ 
cession, it would have no bearing on the point at issue; for the 
tuppoted younger strata do not dip against the ’Taconic st^ists. 
In opposition to the view ihat the geblogical age of strata can be 
inferred from their mineral characters, he poinied out what 
remarkably diflerent tocks have been produced by the 
metamorphism, in difTeicnt degroes, of tre strata of-the 
Taconic range.-On some N^ular Fclsltea in the Bala 
Group of North Wales, by Prof. T, G. BonnCT, F.R.S.— 
On the Cumbrian (Sedgw.) end Silurian rocks of Scan^navia, 
by J. £. Marr, B.A., F.G.S. The author has examined the 
fMlowing areas of Cambrian and Silurian rocka In Scandinavia s— 
(1) Dalecarlia, (2) Ostrogothia and Westrogothia, (3) Christiania, 
(4) Scania, (5) Baltic Isles, A sketch of the stratigraphy of 
each of tneae r^ons woa ghwn, and the author geve ibe 
follouiog coDclmiona 

^ fMadatonaaof RaatAsaandBjersJdlagflid aLudlpw. . 

.1 CardUla beds: CyrU^nphu and Sahlitu 

J - Shalea . . =;Weii]«ck. 

la' ZedMrwr Shales: Upper port of 

.1 p^beds..'.'Tr. ... x:MayHill 

9 Lower port of firaebiopod beds . mUpper Bate- 

I TWfMtfj^Shalea t BtyrithHlixat,Xoat ... wiMiddle Bala. 
J 1 1 KXiglrde Shales; C^tidean LiineBtoa,e ... 

A correlation with the beds of B^Mmiai wn alto 
ontiu r pointed out that there is evidenct of a 
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for Atir wide extent by lapporiiig the materiel derived directly 
f ram tbe decomposition of the felspar in metemorphic rocks^ and 
so in a very fine state of division The deep>water tanna in the 
Cambrian appeals to have miemted from the south'west; the 
shallow'Water forms, as might be expected, wen more variable 
n their direction of migration: examples were given in support 
i>f this view. In Simrian times the direction of migration 
appears to have changed, the dispersal taking place from Urltain, 
ovlag probably to greater local upheaval then4 The coast-line 
al'O, iobtead of ruiining in a west*north*west and casMouth-east 
direction, seems to have run more wesl-south-west to east-north- 
e'sst, as shallow'water forms are common in Britain, but deep¬ 
water forms In the central Swedish area. The result of the 
author's investigations, as bearieg on classification, is that there 
is a break in Scandinavia at the base of the equivalents of the 
May Hill series, but no other break in the Cambrian serie-* of 
Sedgatek of equal importance : no break, idiysical or paheonto- 
logical^ existing at the base of the C/r<i/i>//jr-limestoiie (Trema- 
doc), where some authors have drawn a boundary. 

Zoological Society, April iS—rrof. W. H. Flower, 
1 L.IX, F.R.S., president, in the cliair.—-Prof, blower read a 
paper upon tha mutual affimtles of the animals compohing the 
order Edentata, in which the usual binary division into Pkyllo- 
{ or Tardtgrada) and Entitntephagn (or Vermthtigua) was 
«>hovin not to agree with the most im|iortant structuralulmracters. 
These, according to the interpretation put ujmn them by tbe 
author, indicate that the Brad^podtia and Altgathtriida are 
allitd to the Myrmteaphagida-, and al>o, though less closely, to 
the Dasy^ida-^tiW. the American forms thus constituting one 
primary division of the order, from which b^ith the Aiamdit and 
Orytttrppodida of the Old World are to'ally dUtinct.—A com¬ 
munication was read from Mr. Charles Darwin, F.K.S., intro¬ 
ducing a papei by Dr. Van Dyck, of Beyront, on the modidea- 
tion of a race of Syrian street ilogs by means of natural 
selection,—Mr. Oldfield Thomas read on account of a small 
collection of mammals made by Mr. A. Forrer in the State of 
Durango, Central Mexico, in which examples of several northern 
forms, not hitherto recorded so far south, and «evertl southern 
Ibrms not hitherto known so far north, occurred.—A oominuni 
catiou was read from Mr. Edward Bartlett, containing notes on 
a collection of mammalK and birds formed by Mr. J. llauxwell, 
in the neighbourhood of Nanta, Elvira, end Loretoyacu, on tbe 
Peruvian Amasoni. The colleen contained examples of new 
species of Tkamw^Uui and of Cryptums, whidi w«e proposed 
to be called T, hntffyaauHsu and C, At/r/mri.—A communtca- 
tbn was read from Mr. Edgar A. Smith, containing an account 
of tbe collections of terre<*nial and fluviatile Mollusca lately 
made in Madagascar by Mr. W. Tohnson and tbe Kev, W. 
Deans Cowan. Various new and interesting species of tbe 
genera CyHottm*t Vitrim, AV/iar, Stenogyra, MHaiudrU, Clto- 
iafra, Umnaa. Physa, l^anorbis, CotHmla, and 

Pitidim were descrlb^. 


Met«oroleglc«l Society, April 19.—Mr. J, K. Laughton, 
F.R. A,S.| ptesiden^ in the chair.—C. P. Bolton, J. Dale, Capt. 

/*« _ m pn ___ a » n A , 


G. Ouret 
MimE.L 


t. T, Marks, G. Neame, A.F, Osier, F.R.S,, and 
were balloted for, and duly elected Fellows 


the panose of___ 

force And direction of the wind to the distribution of baro retrie 
pressure^ the authors have discussed the Kew observations for 
the five vein 1875-79. The results show that the rate at which 
the wind bbun {(lercases almost directly with the indiaatbn of 
the gradlcitt In an arithmetical proportion, the mean rate of 
t^isebehtt 1*25 mile per boor for each additional *0025 inch 
of diflerenos ut the barometer readings at each end of the slope. 
The uaborp ft^d that the angle at which the wind cros^ei the 
1 ^ of gnSbrnt At Xew does not vary whb cither the steepness 
of theff^dhetoeehe veUmily of the wind to ament, 

^ ^ tibaedhe angle is ftwnd generelty toU^ltwecn edf and 
wb, Sm Almfe aTthe whole series (rf ohMsrvatiOM gMag • 
pATmtion of wOhrence of tempetatnre «dth ^&vau^ 

Iv GftcAiiO&«A,( FsM,S. In this paper the nthor ^v«e * 
smmtiAfy of hif bbwvAttDtts made at Waked omllMmai iMf 
tnejiAtiln voHd, .tVnituds, almoetidentiealiaMiwaalcnB* 
«nAti^^«>id,oiw being Pleeed on the grottp^ end the 
«^Mt.(heAopefthhADwerg?the tbether* 
he thi beiagfowr to thelattere^ 


feet above the ground. The resnlu show that tbe average 
maximum tempeiatare for every month is always oroatcr^ aad 
the average ndnimum lower, on the ground Uuu lhat on.^ 
tower. 


Chemical Society, April 20.—Dr. Gilbert, president, to the 
chair.—1 he following papers were readOn tbe atomic voinme 
of iodine by Dr. Ramsay. The mean value obtained wu 36*^. 
—On molecular volum^ by Dr. Ramsay. Tbe author contrasts 
the relative probabilities of tbe antagonistic theories of Kopp 
and Schrdder, and condudei that Schroder'^ hypotheda is un¬ 
tenable. The author has also determined the molecular volume 
of the gronp Cllf at various pressures, and cuncludea that its 
value is less constant the higher tbe pressure; thus at 20 mm. 
pressure it varies from 17 to 21, at 30 atmospheres from 26 1 to 
S4‘3.—On the action or acetone on phenanthmquinone, both 
alone and in the preseece of ammonia, by Dr. F. R. Jai^ and 
F. W. Stmatfield. A white crystalline substance is fonti^, 
CitH,(NO|. which melts with decomposition about 230^, and 
when dissolved ia strong hydrochloric acid and dilu^ with 
much water, forms a crystalline substance, CifH^.O], meltine at 
90*. By healing phenantbraquinone and acetone in seeded tubes 
to 200* this substance C17H14O. is also formed, and by passii^ 
ammonia through its ethereal solution the substance first 
described C17H15NO, can be prepartd.—A study of some of 
the earth metals contained in samarskite, by H. E. Roscoe. The 
author has obtained, by cry talltxing a mixture of formiates of 
terhia and yttria, rhombic crystals exactly resembling the so- 
called formiate of phiHppium. This summed new metal, 
pbilippium, has therefore no existence.—On the spectrum of 
terbium, by H. E. Roscoe and A. Schuster.—On the action of 
thiophosphoryl chloride upon silver nitrate, by T. E. Thorpe 
and S. Dyson. The authors hoped to obtain a mixed anhydride 
resembling nitric anhydride in which some of tbe oxygen was 
replaced by sulphur, but no such substance was formed,—On 
the action of potas ium amalgam, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
potassic hydrate re>pectivcly on telm- and pentathionate of 
potassium, by V. Lewes. Potassiam amalgam and tetmthionlte 
form hypo nlphite, but If exce-s of alkali be present, some 
sulphide u> produced; pentathionate- furnish similar products.— 
On the action of sine, magnesium, and iron as reducing agents 
with acidulated solutions of ferric salt*, by T. E. *norpc. The 
conditions for maximum reduction in toe case of sine are 1 con¬ 
centration of tbe ferric salt, a small amount of iiree acid, and a 
rather high temperature. Msene-ium nets nroeh le» efficiently 
than sine. With iron a rise of temperature apparently decreases 
the reducing actloa. 


Anthropological Inetitute, April 4.—Mi^-General Pitt- 
Rivers, P.k.S., president, to the chair.—The elecitipn of 
Everard F. im Thmm was announced.—The president embited 
a series of carvings and painted masks from New Ireland.—A 
paper on the Papuans and Polynesians was read by Mr. C 
Suniland Wake, xrho, from a consideration of the physical 
pecuHarites of the Oceanic Races* arrived at toe following eon* 
eludonai. The Eastern Archipelago svas at a vety early 
peri id inhabited by a straii^t-halted race belongtog to the so- 
called CagcBbian stock, the present modem repreientatlvea of 
which art the Australians, a. To this race bdonged also 
anceston of all the Oceanic bees, toehiding the Papuans, the 
Mehnesbuu, the Mlcronesians, the Tasmanians, and the Poly- 
ncRitnt, as shosm by their common possession of certoin physteal 
characters. 3. The special pecnlianties of the several dark races 
are dne to the introdoettoo of varUpu foreign element the 
Negritos having influenced all of toemto vary tog degrees, 4. The 
lij^r Oceanic races show traces of the Negrrto influence, but they 
have been afiketed at varioas pertodx by intermixture with peotoei 
from the Asiatte area, giving rise on the one hand to the so-eaikd 
** savage Malays,** a^ on the other hand to the PolynettoML 
wltobave been specially afleeted by toe Malays, 5. ‘TMuni of 
an Arah'Or Semitic element are apparent among both the daifc 
and the light Oceanic races, bnt chiefly among toe Papuanhaa 
hUtoncrisn^ toe former of srifoss 'may also tMssih^ ponffia a 
Mr. C Pflmndesread a paper on '"ItlMA 
and (tottesne to Old japan,** nnd exhiMted a namber of photo* 
grapili and Jfapaneie boths and pfotorei. - 

ttiUoilVoAfIfil Setlety, April 5.*-Mr. H. T. SlaikipQk 
r,ILS.* pc^eMt* to«toe toair.-Exhtbkimi A 
Hy mm ^U rkt mounted on ritiSr by ¥rt^ft. BUhipet a re- 
markMde Cantorffis* intermediate bctwosif & Milmiffgib/Ma aad 
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MW 4 Uki| bv-Rev. H. S. Gorham ; and a very complete collection 
of Biitisb Tmki^tra, by Mr. R. McLae})}an.-Mr. A. G. 
Butler comnraiiieated a continuation of hia Ifeteroceruua Lt^i. 
iefttra, ebUceted in Chili by Mr. T. EdmondSi in which forty- 
five sp^es of Noctua were noticed. 

' yietoria (Philosophical) Institute, April u.—Dr. Wallidt 
delivered a lecture deicribing the results of hi-, investigations 
doring^he last taentytwo years into the questinn of theorinn 
of life^ his studies having led him to go over the ground that 
Prof. Haeckel has investigated. 


Berlin 


Physiological Society, April 17.—M. du Bnia-Keymomb 
president.—8ehifller iectitr^ about the etTects of gnacha' 
maka-poison. An extract was made from the wood of the 
poisonous plant, ahicb, like curare, is «^olable in water and 
aloohoJ, and gives the general reactions of an alkainid. The 
efieLis of the extract were tried ^ frogs, pigeons, and rabbits. 
A latent period of about fifteen 'iliiintves was always noticed. 
This uas follovied by a loss of vital and motor powers, although 
the activity of the heart and of the organs of respirition was 
not im|i.aired. When small doses were given, the animals re* 
cove<ed after a few days ; when large doses were given, the 
impairment of their imwers ended in producing death. The 
muscles could Iw sliniulalcd directly, but not indirectly, through 
the medium of the nerves. 1'be guachajnak.i-pnison had, conse- 
quenily, exactly the same cfTects as curare. The circumstance that 
both these |ioi-on8 tiiu-t be administered in 25 times as large 
quantities, n heit given by the mouth, than when administered 
hypot ermicaliy, gave origin to some attempts to dbeuver tlic 
reason of thit. difference. It was determined thnt the-e poisons 
are neither very mpidly thrown out of the system in the urine, 
when they have been absorbed, nor are there substances present 
in the nliuientnry canal, which deconqiose tliem. The probable 
cause of ihediflerence is, tluit these pobuns are with difficulty 
afisorbed from tlie stomach.—Dr. v. Ott read a coiiimumcalhu 
about iheforniation ol nutritive albumen in the digestive canal. A 
frog’a heart, which had been rendered pulseless washing it out 
with salt solution, and which c<)nimences to beat again under 
action of nutritive (1./. serum) albumen, was used ns a reagent, in 
order to rceugiiise the presence of this albumen, i'eptonu had no 
action on the ]ntlseless frog’s heart, but the contents of the in¬ 
testinal tulie of a dog, who hod been fed on albuminous food¬ 
stuff*, had; consequently, serum-nlbumen must have been 
formed.-^Prof. Adamkiewicz, of Kr.ikan, gave a description of 
the anatomical alterations in a ca-c of incipient talies, and a 
description of the blood-ves-,els in the spinal cord, which form 
a vi-ry cl ise capillary network. He believes that he can trace 
back tabes to a disease of the capillary vessels of the spinal 
cord. 

PARIS 


Academy of Science*, April 17.—M. Jaroin in the chair.— 
The following papers were readOn the transformation of 
oxysulphiile of carbon into onlinary and sulphurated ureas, by 
M. Berthelol.—Conservation of the hand by removal of bones 
of the carpus and nadio-carpian resection, by M. Ollier, He 
has so iqiertited in fifteen cases, and, after the first fbur, with 
very satLsructory results; the patients being able to use the band 
in a light way, and several to do hard work with it.—Kejxirt on 
the phot'tgraiibic description of the Alps, by M. Civiale. This 
grea enteeprise i>i warmly eulogised by the Commission. M. 
Civiale relccted forty-one panoramic centres, where he operated 
both os geodesian andj^otographer. In some cases he hod to 
climb with hi* apparatus more than 3000 metres. At each station 
the a'Piisraiuv was directed in fourteen equidistant azimuths, and 
the pnotograpiiB were joined together. M. Civiale devotes 600 
separate jilnte- to details of the Afp^ photographed at as many 
secondiry tatioiis. Full descriptions, contnining much to interest 
the eusiinecr and ordinary traveller, are given in his journal,—On 
quarantines at Suez, by M. FauvelP He reviews at some length 
tJie prophylactic inca ures taken in recent years. M. de Lesseijs 
seem- t i liave been in.'idcquatcly informed ; what he propores is 
ex letly (M I auvel says) the ordinary practice at Suez; facilities 
a- reat as po sible where the ship from adistauMis really 
healthy; serlii0'measures again-t every infected ship, or ship 
su )>eute' of 1 icing ho.— Method of olwervation of meteors at the 
■Uiii lilt of tbe . uy de DAme, by M. Alluard. A circular terrace 
with li du trade hivi Iwenformed round the tower; the balnstmde. 
is divided into 3f)o*'(N.o*, E.90*, Ac.) and the localities all round 
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are'referred to this graduation. Two terrestrial telescopes are 
supported on chariots nmning on rail* round the terrace. Geo¬ 
graphical maps are constructed, having concentric circumferences 
round the Buy de DAme and radii from it The origin and course 
of any meteor (thunderstorm, mist, &c.) is cosily and exactly ob¬ 
served.—On spermatogenesis in plagiostones and in amphibians, 

§ r M. Sabatier.—The death of M. GifTard was referred to.— 
bservatloDs of planets 221, 222, 223, and 224, and of comet a 
1882 (Wells) at Baris Observatory, by M. Bigour<lan.—Elements 
and ephemerides of comet a 1882 (Wells) by the same.—Obser¬ 
vations at Marseilles Observatory, by M. Coggia.—On the theory 
of uniform futiclions of a variable, by M. Mlttag-Leffler.—On a 
property of the circle, by M. Darbuux,—On a passage of the 
“ Mecanique .inalytlque,” relative to the principle of the least 
action, by M. Brassinne.—On peruitiic acid, by MM. Hante- 
feutlle and Chappnis. On formation of pernitric acid by 
electrisation of dry air, when the maximum tensimi for a given 
temperature ha.H been reached, the electric discharges rlecoiniiose 
the acid suddenly into hyponitric acid and oxygen (shown by 
sudden fall of pres-ure, and an intense red colour). A retrogra- 
tionof ozone takes place siinallaneoosly, through heat liberated 
In decomposition of the acid. In presence of certain proportions 
of hyponitric acid neither ozone nor pernitric acid can be rc-fonned. 
To get aJ muL-hjicrnitric acid .-is possible, one should oper.ite at .1 
low temperature; (otherconditions arc inilicated).—On some reac- 
tiouH of salts of protoxide toi, by M. Ditte.—Action of auuiimii.ac 
gas on nitrate of ammonia, by M. R,aoii]t.—On the discovery of 
alkaloids derived from protcic animal matters, 1 ^ M. Gautier. 
In 1873 observed and announced that putrefaction of allmmi- 
noid matters gave rise to true fixed and volatile alkalies; (Sehni 
later).—On tetranitrated bromide of ethylene, by M. VilUers,— 
On the origin of saccharine matters in the plant, by M. I’errey. 
Cane-'Ugar is a product of direct elaboration of the green cells. 
Glucose, never found in the plant without saccharine, is probably 
denved from the latter by bydration. A reaction lieiwoen 
saccharose and glucose, secondary in the leaf, primary in the ' 
seed, produces starch. In germination starch is tr.insf()riued 
into dextrine and glucose. In normal nutrition saccharrAe .appears 
with .an essential rdie.—Ow the Echinida of the SenoiiiRn 
strata of Algeria, by M. Cotteau.—On the brain of .intoeyon 
DuHlU and of Hturasputotkerium Aumotiitri, mammalia of the 
lower ericenc of the environs of Kheims, by M. Lemoine.—A 
“ Traite d’Hydrogmpbic,” l;y M. Germain, was presented; abo 
a Volume by M. Bochet, entitled **Theory of the motion in 
curves on railways, srich its applications to way and material ; 
new method of ensuring the perfect working of axles in curves." 
M. Bochet expresses a hope that the State, which is about l'> 
construct no less th.an 14,000 to 15,000 km. of new lines within 
a few years, may take the initiative in fixing at the outset the 
elements of the typical railway, and that his theory imiy he of 
service for this. 
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